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From  the  Edinburgh  Roriew. 

1.  Poems  by  Hartley  Coleridge.     With  a  Memoir  of 

his  Ltfe,    By  his  Brother.     Edward  Moxon. 
1851. 

2.  Essays  and  Marginalia.    By  Hartley   Col- 

eridge.    Edward  Moxon.     1851. 

Mr.  Dbrwent  Coleridge  has  executed,  with 
much  success,  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  tasks. 
He  has  written  the  biography  of  a  poet  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  impart  a  deeper  philosophic  interest 
to  his  verse  without  detracting  from  its  charm. 
The  fact  that  as  much  must  be  lost  as  can  possibly 
be  gained  by  a  tediously  minute  acquaintance  with 
the  life  of  an  author,  had  not  been  overlooked  by 
Mr.  Coleridge.  He  observes,  '*  It  is  thought  by 
many  that  the  lives  of  literary  men  are  sufficiently 
known  from  their  writings,  and  that  any  record  of 
their  private  history  is  at  least  superfluous.  Much 
may  be  said  in  support  of  this  opinion.  Of  poets, 
more  especially,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  image 
which  they  put  forth  of  themselves  in  their  works 
b  a  true  and  adequate  representation  of  the  author, 
whatever  it  may  be  of  the  man ;  nay,  that  in  many 
cases  it  may  depict  the  man  more  faithfully — may 
show  more  truly  what  he  was,  than  any  memorial 
of  what  he  did  and  suffered  in  his  mortal  pilgrim- 
age, too  often  a  sad  tissue,  so  it  is  made  to  appear, 

of  frailty  and  sorrow If  the  record  were 

to  be  supplied,  as  has  been  attempted,  by  the 
ordinary  materials  of  the  biographer — by  a  meagre 
outline  of  every  day  facts,  filled  in  by  such  anec- 
dotes as  vulgar  curiosity  most  commonly  collects 
and  remembers,  it  had  better  remain  a  blank." 
Much  better,  we  cordially  add  ;  but  we  are  happy 
to  be  able  to  say,  also,  that  the  record  with  which 
we  are  here  presented  is  of  a  very  different  sort. 
Vulgar  curiosity  has  not  been  catered  for  in  it ; 
and  a  philosophical  curiosity  will  not  seek  in- 
struction in  it  without  reward.  The  passages  in 
his  brother's  life  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  sketched 
for  us,  whether  such  as  determined  his  outward 
fortunes,  or  such  as  to  a  careless  observer  might 
have  seemed  trifles,  are  those  by  which  the 
structure  of  character  is  indicated,  and  its  progress 
is  traced.  A  happy  power  of  selection  is  among  a 
biographer's  highest  though  least  obtrusive  gifts. 
Mr.  Coleridge  has  exercised  it  with  effect,  avoiding 
that  vice  of  modern  biographers,  prolixity.  Had 
his  memoir  consisted  of  two  volumes,  instead  of 
half  a  volume,  its  force  would  have  been  lost  in 
detail,  and  we  should  have  had  a  far  less  vivid  pic- 
ture than  is  here  exhibited  to  us  of  the  subject  it 
commemorates.  The  narrative  abounds  in  dis- 
criminative criticism,  and  remarks  incidentally 
thrown  out,  but  full  of  point.  Above  all,  it  is 
written  with  frankness  and  simplicity.  Cherishing 
a  deserved  respect,  as  well  as  affection,  for  his 
brother's  memory,  he  has  appreciated  his  character 
far  too  well  to  think  that  it  needs  the  concealment 
of  infirmities  from  which  the  kindliest  and  most 
abundant  natures  are  not  always  the  most  exempt, 
and  the  effects  of  which  are  impressed,  for  evil 
and  for  good,  upon  verse  which  *'  the  world  will 
not  willingly  let  die."    In  snaking  as  acquainted 
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with  the  man,  he  has  contributed  the  best  materials 
for  a  large  and  liberal  comprehension  of  the  poet ; 
nor  can  we  mote  effectually  illustrate  Hartley 
Coleridge's  poetry  than  by  first  bringing  before  our 
readers  some  features  of  a  life  full  of  interest, 
though  externally  but  little  varied.  It  is  not  ofien 
that  the  life  and  works  of  an  author  are  presented 
to  us  at  the  same  moment,  and  for  the  first  time. 
Such  may  be  considered  to  be  the  case  on  the 
present  occasion,  since  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
poetry  has  remained  till  now  unpublished  ;  and,  in 
the  life  prefixed  to  it,  the  poetry  which  follows 
finds  not  seldom  an  emblem  as  well  as  an  *'  efficient 
cause." 

Bom  at  Clevedon,  on  the  19th  of  September, 
1796,  an  eight  months'  child.  Hartley  Coleridge 
was  marked  from  the  first  by  a  sensitiveness  of 
temperament  no  doubt  out  of  proportion  to  his 
physical  strength.  More  than  one  tribute  of  song 
greeted  him  on  his  arrival  into  this  world.  Some 
of  these  aspirations  remained  unaccomplished,  and 
some  were  fulfilled  too  well.  In  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Coleridge's  poems,  the  poet  compares 
his  own  early  culture  with  that  which  he  desires 
for  his  child. 

I  was  reared 
In  the  great  city,  pent  mid  cloisters  dim, 
And  saw  nought  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars  ; 
Bat  thou,  my  babe,  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze. 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mountains,  and  beneath  the  cloudB, 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags. 

To  this  prophecy  the  younger  poet  alludes  in 
the  memorable  sonnet  prefixed  to  a  small  volume 
of  poetry  published  in  1833.  Addressing  the 
'*  Father  and  Bard  revered,"  at  a  far  more  advanced 
age  than  that  father  had  attained  when  the  ifbove 
lines  were  written,  he  says,  in  allusion  to  them — 

Thy  prayer  was  heard  :  I  '*  wandered  like  a  breeie." 

Not  less  tenderly  was  the  ^*  animosus  infans," 
addressed  in  his  father's  poem,  **  The  Nightingale." 

That  strain  again ! 
Full  fain  would  it  delay  me  !    My  dear  babe. 
Who,  capable  of  no  articulate  sound. 
Mars  all  things  with  his  imitative  lisp. 
How  he  would  place  his  hand  beside  his  ear. 
His  little  hand,  the  small  fore-finger  up. 
And  bid  us  listen  !    And  I  deem  it  wise 
To  make  him  Nature's  playmate. 

With  her  youthful  playmate  Nature  played 
long ;  and  he  never  ceased  to  find  solace  both  in 
her  songs  and  sports.  Nature  did  what  Nature 
may  ;  nor  is  it  her  fault  if  her  harmonies,  whether 
of  the  mom  or  the  eventide,  whether  lyrical  or 
elegiac,  have  more  power  to  *'  kindle"  than  to 
**  control,"  and  serve  rather  as  wine  to  the 
festive,  or  as  an  opiate  to  those  in  trouble,  than  as 
martial  music,  bracing  us  for  the  warfare  of  life. 
He  had  learned,  however,  to  listen  to  another  voice 
above,  and  along  with,  that  of  Nature ;  and,  fur 
such  discemment,  he  turns  also  in  gratitude  to  his 
father.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  111.)^ 
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In  a  strain  not  dissimilar,  the  same  child  was 
addressed  at  six  years  old  by  the  Bard  of  Rydal. 

0  thou,  whose  fancies  from  afar  are  brought, 

IVho,  of  thy  words,  dost  make  a  mock  apparel, 

And  fittest  to  unutterable  thought 

The  breeze-like  motion  and  the  self-bom  carol ; 

Thou  fairy  yoyager  !  that  dost  float 

In  such  clear  water,  that  thy  boat 

May  rather  seem 

To  brood  on  air  then  on  an  earthly  stream. 

AAer  the  lapse  of  many  a  chequered  year  these 
▼erses  retained  their  applicability,  and  were  forci- 
bly brought  back  to  the  memory  even  of  strangers, 
who  chanced  to  mark  the  subject  of  them  aa  he 
paced  irregularly  about,  with  a  vague  grace,  caught 
in  some  stream  of  thought — with  feet  that  seemed 
almost  unable  to  keep  their  hold  of  the  ground,  ex- 
tended arms,  a  glowing  cheek,  and  an  eye  still 
youthful,  flashing  beneath  long  white  locks  that 
floated  on  the  air.  Wordsworth  also  indulged  in 
prophecy. 

Nature  will  either  end  thee  quite  ; 

Or,  lengthening  out  thy  season  of  delight, 

Preserve  for  thee,  by  individual  right, 

A  young  lamb's  heait  among  the  full-grown  flocks. 

Half  the  promise  was  granted  if  the  other  half 
^vas  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  season  of  delight 
had  past  away ;  but  even  when  the  autumnal  paa- 
tares  had  become  flecked  with  patches  of  monitory 
snow,  the  **  young  lamb*s  heart'*  remained. 

The  philosopher,  whose  metaphysical  principles 
ended  in  the  most  advanced  spiritualism,  was,  at 
the  period  of  his  son's  birih,  in  the  materialist 
stage  of  his  progress ;  and  it  was  to  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  then  regarded  the  speculations  of 
David  Hartley,  that  that  son  owed  his  name.  He 
acquired  at  a  very  early  date  those  habits  of  ab- 
stract thought  which  characterized  his  boyhood, 
though  apparently  the  system  of  the  young  psychol- 
ogist tended  at  least  as  much  in  the  direction  of 
Berkeley  as  of  Hartley.  The  following  curious 
anecdote  was  preserved  in  a  diary  kept  by  Mr. 
Henry  Crabbe  Robinson  : — "  Hartley  Coleridge, 
when  about  five  years  old,  was  asked  a  question 
about  himself  being  called  Hartley.  *  Which 
Hartley?'  asked  the  boy.  *  Why,  is  there  more 
than  one  Hartley  V  *  Yes,'  he  replied ;  *  there 's  a 
deal  of  Hartleys.'  *  How  so  ?'  *  There  's  Picture 
Hartley,  (Hazlitt  had  painted  a  portrait  of  him,) 
and  Shadow  Hartley  ;  and  there  's  Ek^ho  Hartley, 
and  there  's  Catch-me-fast  Hartley  ;'  at  the  same 
time  seizing  his  own  arm  with  the  other  hand  very 
eagerly — an  action  which  shows  that  his  mind 
must  have  been  drawn  to  reflect  on  what  Kant 
calls  the  ^reat  and  inexplicable  mystery,  viz.,  that 
man  should  be  both  his  own  subject  and  object,  and 
that  these  two  should  be  one.  At  the  same  early 
age,"  continued  Coleridge,  **  Hartley  used  to  be  in 
agony  of  thought — puzzling  himself  about  the 
reality  of  existence.  As  when  some  one  said  to 
him,  *  It  is  not  now  ;  but  it  is  to  be.'  *  But,'  said 
he,  *if  it  15  to  be,  it  is.'"  The  relation  of  the 
potential  to  the  actual,  we  must  grant  to  be  a 
somewhat  hard  riddle  for  a  child  of  five  years  old. 

From  the  age  of  about  seven,  and  during  a  large 
part  of  his  boyhood.  Hartley  Coleridge  jesided 
with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Southey,  at  Keswick.  In 
1808  he  was  placed  with  his  brother  at  school  at 
Ambleside,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dawes, 
to  whom  Mr.  Coleridge  pays  a  just  tribute  of 
respect: — **He  was  a  man  of  lo2ly  stature,  and 


immense  bodily  strength,  and  thongh  sufliciently 
exact  in  the  discharge  of  his  scholastic  duties,  yet 
he  evidently  attached  quite  as  much  importance  to 
the  healthful  recreations  and  out-of-door  life  of  his 
scholars,  as  to  their  progress  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
Morbidly  shy,  he  shrank  from  mixing  in  society, 
and  in  his  walks  would  as  soon  have  met  a  lion  as 
a  lady  in  his  path  ...  He  had  the  very  soul  of 
honor,  and  carried  with  him  in  every  word  and 
gesture  the  evidence  of  a  manly  and  cordial  nature." 
From  the  lessons  of  this  hardy  northern  Hartley 
Coleridge  derived  at  least  as  much  benefit  as  from 
the  Greek  Grammar  composed  for  him  ay  his 
father — a  monument  of  paternal  aflcction  and  indus- 
try, not  a  little  characteristic ;  beginning  as  it  does 
with  a  philosophic  disclaimer  of  philosophy,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  complexities  of  gender  and  case,  and 
ending  with  a  pregnant  essay  on  the  connection 
between  Idolatry  and  Atheism.  It  was  a  literary 
curiosity,  well  worthy  of  preservation,  and  will 
remind  the  reader  of  Milton's  logico-poetical  exer- 
cise, which  begins  with  ''Ens"  and  **  Predica- 
ment," and  concludes  with  **  Rivers  arise  !" 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  which  Hartley 
Coleridge  derived  from  his  school-residence  was, 
that  it  aflbrded  him  an  opportunity  of  being  much 
in  the  society  of  Mr.  Wordsworth.  It  was  at  this 
time  also  that  at  his  beautiful  seat,  Elleray,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Professor  Wilson,  "  who  con- 
tinued to  the  last  one  of  his  kindest  friends."  Sir 
George  Beaumont  and  Mr.  Basil  Montague  were  also 
among  bis  friends.  His  biographer  remarks,  **  It 
was  so,  rather  than  by  a  regular  course  of  study, 
that  he  was  educated — by  desultory  reading,  by 
the  living  voice  of  Coleridge,  Southey  and  Words- 
worth, Lloyd,  Wilson,  and  De  Quincey ;  and, 
again,  by  homely  familiarity  with  town's  folk  and 
country  folk  of  every  degree;  lastly,  by  daily  re- 
curring hours  of  solitude — by  lonely  wanderings 
with  the  murmur  of  the  Bralhay  in  his  ear."  At 
a  later  period  of  his  life  he  was  described  as  "  like 
the  Wye,  a  wanderer  through  the  woods."  At 
school  he  had  much  liberty.  He  never  played  with 
the  other  boys,  and  probably  never  fought  with 
them.  He  was  not  suflicieiitly  adroit  for  ordinary, 
sports,  and  his  uncle  used  to  tell  him  that  he  had 
two  left  hands.  In  his  lessons  he  was  neither 
stupid  nor  unusually  quick.  He  had  no  school 
friendships  ;  but  his  companions  admired  him  for 
his  singularity,  and  loved  him  for  the  fascinating 
skill  with  which  he  told  them  tales.  His  powers 
in  this  respect  seem  to  have  equalled  those  of  the 
Sultana  Scheherezade,  though  his  aim  was  much 
less  practical : — 

It  was  not  by  a  series  of  tales,  but  by  one  continu- 
ous tale,  regularly  evolved,  and  possessing  a  real 
unity,  that  he  enchained  the  attention  of  his  auditors, 
night  after  night,  as  we  lay  in  bed  .  .  .  during  a 
space  of  years,  and  not  un frequently  for  hours 
together.  This  enormous  romance,  far  exceeding  in 
length,  I  should  suppose,  the  compositions  of  Calpre- 
nede,  Scudery,  or  Richardson,  though  delivered  with- 
out premeditation,  had  a  progressive  story  with  many 
turns  and  complications,  with  salient  points  recurring 
at  intervals,  with  a  suspended  interest  varying  in 
intensity,  and  occasionally  wrought  up  to  a  veiy  high 
pitch,  and  at  length  a  catastrophe  and  a  conclusion. 
.  .  .  He  spoke  without  hesitation,  in  language  as 
vivid  as  it  was  flowing.  This  power  of  improvisation 
he  lost,  or  conceived  himself  to  lose,  when  he  began 
the  practice  of  written  composition. 

At  a  still  earlier  period,  however,  his  marvellous 
power  of  continuous  narration  had  been  yet  more 
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signally  displayed.  Few  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
childhood  are  so  remarkable  as  that  in  which  his 
brother  records  an  inntance  of  this  habit.  For 
years  the  child  seems  to  have  lived  a  double  life  ; 
and  the  faith  which  he  reposed  in  the  inward 
world  was  at  least  as  great  as  that  with  which  he 
regarded  the  outward.  No  other  incident  recorded 
of  his  early  days  is  so  significant  a  comment  on  his 
afler  life,  both  in  its  strength  and  its  weakness: — 

At  a  very  early  period  of  his  childhood,  of  which  he 
had  himself  a  distinct  though  visionary  remembrance, 
he  imagined  himself  to  foresee  a  time  when,  in  a  field 
that  lay  close  to  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  a  small 
eat«ract  would  burst  forth,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Jug-force.  The  banks  of  the  stream  thus  created 
soon  became  populous — ^a  region — a  realm  ;  and  as 
the  vision  spread  in  ever-widening  circles,  it  soon 
overflowed,  as  it  were,  the  narirow  spot  in  which  it 
was  originally  generated  ;  and  Jug-furcia,  disguised 
under  the  less  familiar  appellation  of  Ejuxria,  became 
an  island  continent,  with  its  own  attendant  isles  ;  a 
new  Australia,  or  newest  Sea-land,  if  it  were  not  rather 
a  reflection  of  the  old  Europe  projected  from  the  clouds 
on  some  wide  ocean  somewhere.  The  history  and 
geography  of  this  region  were  at  one  time  as  familiar 
to  me,  to  say  the  least,  as  any — other  portion,  I  was 
about  to  say,  of  the  habitable  globe.  The  details  have 
gradually  taded  from  my  memory,  and,  fitly  enough, 
no  written  record  remains  (though  an  elaborate  map 
of  the  country  was  once  in  existence)  from  which 
they  can  be  recovered. 

The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  hath, 
And  these  are  of  them. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Ejuxrian  world  presented  a 
complete  analogon  to  the  world  of  fact,  so  far  as  it  was 
known  to  Hartley,  complete  in  all  its  parts  ;  famish- 
ing a  theatre  and  scene  of  action  with  dramatis  per- 
Morue,  and  suitable  machinery,  in  which  day  after 
day,  for  the  space  of  long  years,  he  went  on  evolving 
the  complicated  drama  of  existence.  There  were 
nations,  continental  and  insular,  each  with  its  separate 
history,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  literary,  its  forms  of 
religion  and  government,  and  specific  national  charac- 
ter. In  Portfomandra,  the  analogon  of  England,  as  I 
now  discern,  .  .  .  the  tissue  was  woven  with  wonder- 
ful minuteness,  and  uniform  consistency.  The  names 
of  generals  and  statesmen  were  **  familiar  to  my  ear 
as  household  words.'*  I  witnessed  the  war  of  faction, 
and  had  to  trace  the  course  of  sedition.  I  lived  to 
see  changes  of  government,  a  great  progress  of  public 
opinion,  and  a  new  order  of  things.  When  at  length 
a  sense  of  unreality  was  forced  upon  him,  and  he  felt 
himself  obliged  to  account  for  his  knowledge  of  and 
connection  with  this  distant  land,  he  had  a  story, 
borrowed  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  of  a  great  bird  by 
which  he  was  transported  to  and  fro.  But  he 
recurred  to  these  explanations  with  great  reluctance, 
and  got  rid  of  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  Once  I 
asked  him  how  it  came  that  his  absence  on  these 
occasions  was  not  observed  ;  but  he  was  angry  and 
mortified,  and  I  never  repeated  the  experiment.  In 
truth,  I  was  willingly  beguiled.  His  usual  mode  of 
introducing  the  subject  was,  "Derwent,"  (for  these 
disclosures  in  latter  years  were  made  to  me  alone, ) 
**  I  have  had  letters  and  papers  from  Ejuxria.*'  .  .  . 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  seriousness  of  hb  manner, 
and,  doubtless,  of  his  feelings.  He  was,  I  am  per- 
suaded, utterly  unconscious  of  invention.  ...  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  continued  the  habit  mentally, 
from  time  to  time,  after  he  left  school,  and,  of  course, 
had  no  longer  a  confidant. 

In  a  letter  frOm  Mrs.  Basil  Montasrue,  in  whose 
house  he  spent  some  time  when  a  child,  his  anxie- 
ties 00  the  subject  of  this  imaginary  race  are  thus 


amusingly  depicted  : — **  One  day  when  he  was 
walking  very  pensively  I  asked  him  what  ailed 
him.  He  said,  *  My  people  are  too  fond  of  war  : 
and  I  have  just  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  the 
senate,  which  has  not  made  any  impression  on 
them,  .  .  .  and  to  toar  they  will  go.*  " 

That  such  movements  of  mind,  however  indicative 
of  genius,  are  yet  unhealthy  if  indulf?ed  habitually, 
encouraged  artificially,  or  left  unbalanced  by  op- 
posite habits,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Except  in 
the  highest  moments  of  creative  energy,  the  mind 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  distinctness  of  its  own 
conceptions  from  the  phenomena  of  the  outward 
world.  It  is  this  self-possession — a  thing  wholly 
distinct  fiora  a  morbid  self-consciousness — which 
chiefly  separates  inspiration  from  mere  enthusiasm. 
Who  can  read  Shakspeare  or  Dante,  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  world  of  vision,  (though  the  former 
was  stronger  yet  in  a  more  terrestrial  sphere,) 
without  perceiving  that  they  ever  continue  lords  over 
themselves,  and  that  the  spirits  whom  they  summon 
go  and  come  alike  at  their  command !  The  keener 
a  poet's  intuition  of  the  ideal  the  more  does  he  re* 
quire  a  corresponding  urgency  in  his  sense  of  the 
real.  The  knowledge  of  what  is  and  of  what  ovghl 
to  be  are  the  two  opposed  wings  upon  which  the 
poetic  mind  rises  ;  and  the  breadth  of  pinion  at  each 
side  must  be  equal  if  the  flight  is  to  be  sustained. 
This  is  one  reason  that  mere  Veracity,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  philosophical  Truth,  though  it 
often  appears  but  a  condescenBion  to  unimportant 
fact,  occupies,  notwithstanding,  so  high  a  place  in 
the  world  of  Art.  The  effort  to  attain  it  is  a  per- 
petual discipline  of  humility,  of  attention,  of  regard 
for  others,  and  of  self-command  ;  and  the  exercise 
of  it  not  only  stamps  upon  works  of  genius  that 
**  note"  of  authenticity,  required  most  by  the  most 
unfamiliar  themes,  but  also  removes  from  them  the 
innumerable  aberrations  or  weaknesses  which  may 
oflen  be  ultimately  traced  to  some  moral  defect, 
such  as  vanity,  unsteadiness,  or  want  of  a  decisive 
aim.  Severity,  indeed,  is  a  characteristic  of  all 
genuine  Art ;  for  while  beauty  is  ever  its  object, 
purity  is  the  inseparable  condition  of  its  intellectual 
fruitions.  Self-indulgence,  therefore,  roust  in  all 
its  forms  be  hostile  to  the  consolidation  of  the  poetic 
faculty ;  nor  is  the  syren  more  seductive  in  any 
other  form  than  that  of  abstraction  which  subsides 
into  day-dream,  and  imagination  which  feeds  ever 
on  its  own  stores.  It  is  not  a  predominance  of  in- 
tellect, but  a  deficiency  of  will,  which  banishes  us 
from  the  world  of  reality,  and  converts  into  a  gilded 
prison  the  palace-halls  of  the  imagination. 

The  influence  of  an  education,  which,  though  it 
included  so  much  of  an  elevating  nature,  was  yet  on 
the  whole  one  of  development  rather  than  of  disci- 
pline, was  not  calculated  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  a  nature  rich  in  resources,  but  poor  in  the  power 
of  turning  them  to  account ;  and  a  childhood  and 
boyhood,  **  not  only  simple,  tender-hearted  and 
affectionate,  but  truthful,  dutiful,  thoughtful,  and 
religious,  if  not  devout,"  did  not  pass  into  early 
manhood  without  tokens  of  approaching  danger. 
**  A  certain  infirmity  of  will,  the  specific  evil  of 
his  life,  had  already  shown  itself.  His  sensibility 
was  intense,  and  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  control 
it.  He  could  not  open  a  letter  wit/tout  trembling. 
He  shrank  from  mental  pain.  He  was  beyond 
measure  impatient  of  constraint.  He  was  liable  to 
paroxysms  of  rage,  often  the  disguise  of  pity,  self- 
accusation,  or  other  painful  emotions — anger  it  could 
hardly  be  called — daring  which  he  bit  his  arm  or 
finger  violently.    He  yielded,  as  it  were   uncon- 
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•ciously,  to  diffht  temptations,  slight  in  theroaehes, 
and  slight  to  nira,  as  if  swayed  by  a  mechanical 
impulse  apart  from  his  own  Tolition.  It  looked 
like  an  organic  defect — a  congenital  imperfection.'* 
Anparently  he  was  not  himself  without  forebodings. 
Tney  are  referred  to  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Chauncey 
Hare  Townshend,  who  became  acquainted  with 
Hartley  Coleridge  during  his  college  life,  and 
mentions  many  interesting  particulars  connected 
with  him.  On  one  occasion,  during  a  summer  va- 
cation which  he  passed  at  Greta  Hall,  he  recited  in 
Mr.  Townshend^s  presence  Wordsworth *s  poem, 
**  Resolution  and  Independence,"  in  which  the  poet, 
illustrating  a  mood  of  despondency,  says — 

And  fears  and  fancies  thick  upon  me  came  ; 
Dim  sadness  and  blind  thoughts,  I  knew  not,  nor  conld 
name. 

Hartley  here  stopped,  and  there  was  a  patise  of 
silence,  broken  by  his  saying,  in  somewhat  of  an 
altered  and  lower  tone—"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  ex- 
actly this  and  other  expressions  in  this  grand  poem  of 
Wordsworth  hit  my  mood  at  certain  times  so  ex- 
olosively  as  almost  to  render  me  unobsenrant  of  its 
corrective  and  higher  tendencies.  '  The  fear  that 
kills,  and  hope  that  is  unwilling  to  be  fed' — these  I 
have  known  ;  I  have  even  heard  a  voice,  yes,  not  like 
a  creation  of.  the  fancy,  but  an  audible  and  sensuous 
voice,  foreboding  evil  to  me." 

His  life  at  Oxford  determined  the  character  of 
his  future  career.  Its  miscarriage,  as  his  brother 
touchingly  remarks,  '*  deprived  him  of  the  residue 
of  his  years."  The  difficulties  with  which  his 
peculiar  nature  had  to  contend  on  that  noTel  field 
cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  an  extract  from 
a  letter  to  his  brother,  when  all  was  over : — 

With  few  habits  but  those  of  negligence  and  self- 
indulgence,  with  principles  honest  indeed  and  charita- 
ble, but  not  ascetic,  and  little  applied  to  partictUarM, 
with  much  vanity  and  much  diffidence,  a  wish  to  con- 
quer, neutralized  by  a  fear  of  offending,  with  waver- 
ing hopes,  uncertain  spirits,  and  peculiar  manners,  I 
was  sent  among  men,  mostly  irregular,  and  in  some 
instances  vicious.  Left  to  myself  to  form  my  own 
course  of  studies,  my  own  acquaintances,  my  own 
habits  ;  to  keep  my  own  hours,  and  in  a  great  measure 
to  be  master  of  my  own  time,  few  know  how  much  I 
went  through  ;  how  many  shocks  I  received  from  with- 
in and  without  ;  how  many  doubts,  temptations,  half- 
fbrmed  ill-resolutions  passed  through  my  mind.  I 
saw  human  nature  in  a  new  point  of  view,  and  in 
some  measure  learned  to  judge  of  mankind  by  a  new 
standard.  I  ceased  to  look  for  virtues  which  I  no 
longer  hoped  to  find,  and  set,  perhaps,  a  dispropor- 
tionate value  on  those  which  most  frequently  occurred. 
The  unceilxiinty  of  my  prospects  cast  a  gloom  on  what 
was  before  me.  .  .  .  The  complex  effect  of  all  this 
discontent  and  imprudence  was,  of  course,  self- 
reproach,  inconsistency,  quickly  formed  and  quickly 
broken  resolutions,  just  enough  caution  to  lose  my 
reputation  for  frankness,  increasing  dread  of  my 
eontocii,  incapability  of  proceeding  in  any  fixed  plan, 
and  an  extreme  carelessness  whenever  the  painAil 
restraint  was  removed. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  here  so  sternly  com- 
mented on.  Hartley  Coleridge's  Oxford  life  was  far 
from  being  a  blank ;  nor  could  he  say  with  respect  to 
it,  ''I  have  lost  the  race  I  never  ran."  He  not 
only  acquired  great  social  celebrity  from  hia  wit 
and  eloquence,  but  he  read  hard,  and  gained  the 
expected  prize.  He  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Oriel 
with  high  distinction,  his  superiority  not  admitting 
of  a  doubt.  His  brother  thus  continues  the  narra- 
tive :— 


A  proud  and  happy  day  was  it  for  me,  and  ibr  n« 
all,  when  these  tidings  reached  us.  Obviously  unfit 
for  the  ordinary  walks  of  professional  life,  he  had 
earned  for  himself  an  hononJ)le  independence,  and  had 
found,  as  it  seemed,  a  position  in  which  he  could  exert 
his  peculiar  talents  to  advantage.  But  a  sad  reverse 
was  at  hand.  ...  At  the  close  of  his  probation- 
ary year  he  was  judged  to  have  forfeited  his  Oriel 
fellowship,  on  the  ground,  mainly,  of  intemperance* 
Great  efforts  were  made  to  reverse  the  decision.  .  .  . 
A  life  singularly  blameless  in  all  other  respects,  dis- 
positions the  most  amiable,  principles  and  intentions 
the  most  upright  and  honorable,  might  be  pleaded  ss 
a  counterpoise  in  the  opposite  scale.  It  wsa  to  no 
purpose.  The  sentence  might  be  considered  severe ; 
it  could  not  be  said  to  be  unjust ;  and,  alas  !  my  poor 
brother  did  not  take  the  only  course  which  could  have 
discredited  the  verdict  of  his  judges.  The  infirmity 
which  was  thus  heavily  visited  was  not  subsequently 
overcome. 

The  rest  of  his  life  may  be  narrated  in  a  few 
words.  He  lived  in  London  for  about  two  yeare 
after  leaving  Oxford,  and  passed  his  time  writing 
for  various  nuig^zines,  projecting  graver  works, 
cultivating  friendly  relations,  and  now  and  then 
embodying  in  verse  the  accidents  of  the  moment. 
The  three  exquisite  sonnets  "  to  a  Friend,"  with 
which  his  first  volume  commences,  are  a  record  of 
the  joy  with  which  he  at  this  time  met  in  London 
Robert  Jameson,  the  early  companion  of  his  moun* 
tain  wanderings.  We  can  but  find  room  fur  one 
of  them : — 

When  we  were  idlers  with  the  loitering  riUs* 
The  need  of  human  love  we  little  noted  : 
Our  love  was  nature  ;  and  the  peace  which  floated 
On  the  white  mist,  and  dwelt  among  the  hills. 
To  sweet  accord  subdued  our  wayward  wills  ; 
One  soul  was  ours,  one  mind,  one  heart  devoted. 
That,  wisely  doating,  asked  not  why  it  doated. 
And  ours  the  unknown  joy  that  knowing  kills. 
But  now  I  find  how  dear  thou  wert  to  me ; 
That  man  is  more  than  half  of  nature's  treasure. 
Of  that  &ir  beauty  which  no  eye  can  see. 
Of  that  sweet  music  which  no  ear  can  measure  ;— * 
And  now  the  streams  may  sing  for  others*  pleasure. 
The  hills  sleep  on  in  their  eternity.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  5.) 

To  this  period  belongs  the  fragment  of  **  Prome- 
theus," left  unfinished,  and  not  completed  after- 
wards, in  part  because  the  subject  had  in  the  mean 
time  been  appropriated  by  Shelley.  It  displays 
much  beauty  of  thought  and  imagery,  as  well  aa 
much  metrical  facility ;  but  if  the  subject  was  not 
too  stern  a  one  for  the  author,  at  least  it  was 
**  above  the  years  which  he  then  had."  The  poem 
is  not  conceived  with  that  simplicity  and  grandeur 
which  the  mighty  myth  required.  The  former 
quality,  indeed,  is  wanting  even  in  Shelley's  splen- 
did version  of  it ;  and  whole  pages  of  cloudy  or  of 
crude  metaphysics  perplex  a  poem  which  might 
have  been  rendered  first-rate  with  little  aid  but  that 
of  a  pair  of  scissors.  Shelley,  however,  possessed 
all  the  high  energy  necessary,  considering  the 
model  whom  he  emulated  rather  than  imitated ; 
and  his  work  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  had 
strength  to  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  though 
not  skill  to  send  the  arrow  home  to  the  classic 
mark.     Between  such  a  theme  and  the  gentler 

? genius  of  Hartley  Coleridge  there  was  perhaps  as 
ittle  congeniality  as  between  the  suflTering  Titan 
and  the  chorus  of  Sylphs  whom  the  northern  poet 
sends  to  console  him.  The  best  part  of  the  poem 
is  the  "  Conclusion,"  a  very  noble  hymn,  in  which 
the  liberation  of  the  earth  is  celebrated. 
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Afler  leaving  London  he  returned  to  Ambleside , 
ftnd  undertook  the  management  of  the  school  left 
Tacant  by  the  retirement  of  his  old  friend,  Mr. 
Dawes.  After  four  painful  years  of  trial,  this 
mode  of  life  was  ffiven  up.  He  had  not  expected 
ikiuch  from  it,  and  writes,  **  I  had  a  presentiment 
that  it  would  never  do,  and  therefore  your  commen- 
dations seemed  like  reproaches  put  out  to  interest. 
How  could  I  endure  to  be  among  unruly  boys  from 
seven  in  the  morning  till  eight  or  nine  at  night,  to  be 
responsible  for  actions  which  I  could  no  more  con- 
trol than  I  could  move  a  pyramid  V  From  Amble- 
side he  removed  to  Grasmere,  where,  as  usual,  he 
'*  won  all  hearts."  His  exquisite  appreciation  of 
Nature,  as  well  as  the  habitual  poetry  with  which 
he  extracted  a  moral  meaning  from  her  face  and 
gestures,  (for  to  him  Nature  was  a  friend  ;  and  his 
days  were  spent,  not  in  admiration  of  her  only,  but 
in  converse  with  her,)  are  denoted  by  many  a 
passage  in  his  letters,  not  less  poetical  than  his  best 
poetry.     He  writes  thus  in  July,  1830  : — 

And  now  the  day  of  rest  draws  to  a  close.  The 
weather  has  kept  the  Sabbath.  The  morning  was  the 
very  perfection  of  stillness.  No  gay  sunshine,  no 
clamorous  wind,  no  drudging  rain  ;  the  sky  wore  one 
gray  sober  veil,  and  the  mist  hung  upon  the  hills  as 
if  it  paused  on  its  journey  ;  the  vapors  were  gathered 
up  ;  no  light  detachments  foraged  along  the  moun- 
tain sides,  to  catch  the  flying  sunbeams  ;  but  the 
thick  masses  formed  an  even  line,  like  an  army 
drawn  up  for  a  decisive  engagement,  and  only  halting 
till  the  truce  of  God  was  past ;  they  divided  the 
mountains  as  it  were  in  half,  concealing  the  higher 
moiety,  and  leaving  the  lower  bulk  distinct  in  dark, 
damp,  solemn  visibility.  The  vale  was  clod  in  deep- 
est green,  and  fancifully  resembled  the  &oe  of  one 
that  is  calm  and  patient  after  long  weeping.  The 
few  patches  of  hay,  gathered  into  round  cocks,  ap- 
peared to  solicit  the  prayers  of  the  congregation. 
All  was  quiet,  pensive,  not  sad  ;  only  the  young 
damsels  in  their  fresh  and  fragrant  garments  (such,  I 
mean,  as  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  look  like  deaUi, 
because  a  man  whom  they  cared  nothing  about  was 
gone,  let  us  hope,  to  heaven)  tripping  along  the  fields 
and  green  lanes,  and  picking  their  way  in  moist  high 
roads,  glanced  by  like  living  sunbeams,  and  made  their 
bright  blue  and  pink  ribbons  dance  like  things  of  life. 

And  again  : — 

The  rain  has  fallen  like  a  blessing  on  herb,  and 
tree  and  flower.  The  fields,  the  hills,  the  lake,  so 
fickle  yet  so  constant  in  its  commingling  transitions 
flrom  light  to  shade,  were  possessed  in  the  unity  of 
peaceful  gladness,  now  rejoicing  in  the  soft  yellow 
sunbeams,  now  pensive  not  sad,  as  the  clouds  floated 
leisurely  along  the  sky.  The  birds  who  love  in 
tiieir  seasons,  and  know  not  the  collapse  of  despair, 
nor  the  fighting  chaos  of  jealousy,  nor  the  shame, 
the  uneasy  silence,  tlie  self-condemned  yet  cherished 
longing  of  forbidden  hope,  sang  as  if  there  were  no 
evil  on  earth.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  170.) 

In  the  year  1832  he  removed  to  Leeds,  having 
eontracled  an  en^ragement  with  a  young  publisher 
Ksident  there,  Mr.  Bingley,  to  furnish  materials 
for  a  volume  of  poetry  and  another  of  prose.  To 
this  arrangement  we  owe  the  first  series  of  his 
poems,  and  also  his  *'  Worthies  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire."  The  latter  work,  consisting  of  thir- 
teen lives,  and  filling  a  large  octavo  volume  of  633 
lyages,  came  out  originally  in  numbers,  and  having 
Wn  completed  in  about  a  year,  indicates  on  the 
part  of  its  author  no  small  power  of  continuous 
ftpplication  under  favorable  circumstances.  It  is 
written  with  much  vigor  and  eloquence,  abounding 


in  ptctuTPsque  descriptions  of  events,  as  well  as  ft 
dramatic  delineation  of  character,  and  is  enriched 
with  many  acute  remarks  and  original  trains  of 
thought.  During  the  course  of  the  next  year  Mr. 
Bingley  unfortunately  became  a  bankrupt,  and  the 
engagement  was  broken  off.  In  the  year  1834 
Hartley  lost  his  father.  The  ft>llowing  extract 
from  a  letter,  written  on  that  occasion,  shows  how 
keenly  he  felt  the  wound,  and  how  deep  a  seat  the 
aflfections  occupied  in  his  heart : — 

It  was  his  wish  that  he  might  so  meet  death  as  to 
testify  the  depth  and  sinoerity  of  his  faith  in  Jesus. 
And  was  he  not,  while  life  and  breath  were  granted 
him,  a  powerful  preacher  of  Jesus  ?  For  myself  I 
can  speak  that  he,  he  only,  made  me  a  Christian. 
What  with  my  irregular  passions,  and  my  intellect— 
powerful  perhaps  in  parts,  but  ever  like  "  a  crazy 
old  church  clock  with  its  bewildered  chimes  '* — what, 
but  for  him,  I  might  have  been  I  tremble  to  think. 
I  never  forget  him.  No,  Derwent,  I  have  forgot  my- 
self too  often,  but  I  never  forgot  my  father.  And  now 
if  his  beatified  spirit  be  permitted  to  peruse  the  day- 
book of  the  recording  angel,  to  contemplate  the  mem- 
ory of  God  which  forgets  nothing,  in  which  the  very 
abortions  of  time,  the  thoughts  which  we  think  we 
never  thought,  the  meanings  which  we  never  meant 
to  mean,  live  everlastingly ;  if  he  may  look  in  that 
book,  or,  rather,  if  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  con- 
tents be  consnbstantiated  with  the  essence  of  his  beati- 
tude, then  will  he  know  that  among  my  nuiny  sins  it 
was  not  one  that  I  loved  him  not ;  and  wherever  the 
final  bolt  of  judgment  may  drive  me,  it  will  not  be 
into  the  frozen  regions  of  sons  that  loved  not  their 
fiithers.   (Vol.  i.,  p.  111.) 

That  reverential,  and  even  remorseful,  tender- 
ness of  aflTection  which  constituted  so  important  an 
element  in  Hartley  Coleridge's  character  is  beauti- 
fully revealed  in  the  following  sonnet  also: — 

Oh  !  my  dear  mother,  art  thou  still  awake  ? 
Or  art  thou  sleeping  on  thy  Maker's  arm, — 
Waiting  in  slumber  for  the  shrill  alarm 
Ordained  to  give  the  world  its  final  shake  ? 
Art  thou  with  "  interlunar  night"  opaque 
Clad  like  a  worm  while  waiting  for  its  wings  ; 
Or  doth  the  shadow  of  depart^  things 
Dwell  on  thy  soul  as  on  a  breezeless  lake  ? 
Oh  !  would  that  I  could  see  thee  in  thy  heaven 
For  one  brief  hour,  and  know  I  was  forgiven 
For  all  the  pain,  and  doubt,  and  rankling  shame 
Which  I  have  caused  to  make  thee  weep  or  sigh. 
Bootless  the  wish  !  for  where  thou  art  on  high. 
Sin  costs  no  shadow, sorrow  hath  no  name.  (1846.) 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  glided  away  almost 
without  incident.  They  were  spent  in  the  "  Nab 
Cottage,*'  on  the  banks  of  Rydal  Water  ;  the  lake, 
with  its  two  woody  islands,  lying  before  his  win- 
dows, at  a  stone^s  throw  from  the  door.  In  this 
humble  abode  he  mused,  meditated,  studied,  filled 
with  marginal  annotations  many  volumea  of  old 
divinity  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  many  of  a 
lighter  sort,  recorded  his  thoughts  in  countless 
note-books,  and  widened  every  day  the  foundations 
of  a  structure  never,  alas  !  to  be  raised,  or  never 
at  least  to  be  presented  to  mortal  eye.  The  end 
came  suddenly,  as  night  in  a  tropical  region.  His 
health  had  usually  been  strong ;  but  a  sudden  fit 
of  bronchitis  was  sufficient  to  *'  slit  the  thin-spun 
life."  On  the  26th  of  December,  1848,  his 
brother  was  summoned  to  his  bed-side  ;  on  the  6th 
of  January,  1849,  he  was  taken  to  his  rest.  He 
suffered  with  the  utmost  humility,  devotion,  and 
patience  ;  passed  his  time  in  religious  exercises ; 
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and  received  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  society 
of  a  friend,  '*  whose  participation  he  desired  on 
this  occasion,"  associating,  as  was  his  wont, 
human  and  divine  h>ve.  He  was  lamented  by 
young  and  old  ;  for  his  removal  was  felt  to  be  a 
deprivation  not  easily  to  be  replaced  by  those 
many  **  friends  to  whom  his  visits,  his  conversa- 
tions, his  playful  wit,  his  simple  and  affectionate 
confidingness — nay,  his  very  foibles  and  eccen- 
tricities, his  need  of  guidance  and  protection — had 
become  a  refreshment  and  a  stimulus,"  and  among 
whom,  ''  not  merely  the  kindly  affections  were 
drawn  out  in  a  peculiar  manner,  but  a  love  of 
goodness,  purity,  and  truth,  was  fostered  by  liis 
society." 

Among  the  many  who  mourned  for  him  was  one 
whose  heart  was  heavy  with  a  nearer  loss.  The 
aged  friend  who  forty-five  years  before  had  pre- 
dicted the  future  fortunes  of  the  fairy  child,  sur- 
vived to  look  upon  his  grave. 

The  day  following  he  walked  over  with  me  to 
Grassmere,  to  the  churchyard,  a  plain  enclosure  of 
the  olden  time,  surrounding  the  old  village  church, 
in  which  lay  the  remains  of  his  wife's  sister,  his 
nephew,  and  his  beloved  daughter.  Here,  having 
desired  the  sexton  to  measure  out  the  ground  for  his 
own  and  for  Mrs.  Wordsworth's  grave,  he  bode  him 
measure  out  the  space  for  a  third  grave  for  my 
brother.  "  When  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  from  my 
daughter's  grave,"  he  exclaimed,  "he  was  standing 
there."  .  .  .  Then  turning  to  the  sexton,  he  said, 
"  Keep  the  ground  for  us,  we  are  old  people,  and  it 
cannot  be  tor  long."  ...  In  little  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  his  venerable  and  venerated  friend  was 
brought  to  occupy  his  own  grave.  (Vol.  L,  p.  186.) 

The  fates  that  attended  Hartley  Coleridge 
through  life  ruled  also  at  his  death.  He  had  ever 
been  the  sport  of  fortune ;  but  fortune  seemed 
ever  repenting  her  hardness  to  him.  Whenever 
he  tripped  it  was  among  friends,  not  "  among 
thieves,"  that  he  fell.  As  often  as  he  went 
astray  the  "  spirit  in  his  feet  "  led  him  into  some 
kindly  place  of  refuge.  The  error  **  of  his  way  " 
lefl  comparatively  little  stain  upon  a  spirit  which 
repelled  evil  as  the  feathers  of  a  bird  shake  off 
rain.  The  less  care  he  took  of  himself  the  more 
care  was  taken  of  him  by  those  who  had  humility 
enough  to  suspect  that  their  own  failings  were  not 
less  grievous  because  they  were  of  a  nature  less  likely 
to  bring  their  punishment  with  them,  and  perhaps 
more  likelv  to  cherish  self-love  and  add  to  worldly 
wealth,  if  his  foible  cheated  his  genius  of  half 
its  reward,  his  meekness  made  him  feel  that  *'•  Best 
are  they  paid  whose  earthly  wage  is  nought." 
-  His  death,  like  his  life,  was  an  evil  conquered  by 
good.  Falling  upon  him  as  it  were  accidentally, 
it  seemed  not  more  suddenly  to  have  brought  to 
nought  his  intellectual  designs  than  it  brought  to 
bear  the  fruits  of  the  spirit.  It  was  also  attended 
by  the  external  consolations,  which  neither  Wxeh 
station  nor  intellectual  prosperity  can  command. 
Among  the  anecdotes  of  statesmen  few  are  more 
interesting  than  that  which  records  the  death  of 
Pitt.  The  hand,  which  had  so  long  sustained  the 
sceptre  of  his  country,  found  no  hand  to  clasp  it 
in  death.  By  friends  and  by  servants  he  was  alike 
deserted  ;  and  a  stranger,  wandering  on  from  room 
to  room  of  a  deserted  house,  came  at  last  by  chance 
to  a  chamber,  untended,  but  not  unquiet,  in  which 
the  great  minister  lay,  alone  and  dead.  It  was 
otherwise  with  the  *'  luckless,"  but  well-beloved, 
man  of  genius.    For  miles  round  in  the  valleys, 


as  he  lay  dying,  there  was  not  one  who  had  not 
time  to  think  of  him.  Four  physicians  sat  round 
a  poor  man's  bed ;  and  strangers  contended  with 
kinsfolk  for  the  privilege  of  nursing  him. 

The  reference  to  Hartley  Coleridge's  life  which 
we  have  made  above  constitutes  in  itself  the  best 
comment  on  his  works.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
follow  it  up  by  extracts  from  his  poems,  which,  if 
not  always  selected  from  the  best  among  them,  are 
yet  calculated  to  illustrate  the  compass  and  variety 
of  his  powers.  His  poetry  had  very  different 
characteristics  at  different  periods  of  its  auinor*8 
life.  In  the  earlier  poems  the  imagination  holds, 
relatively,  at  least,  if  not  absolutely,  the  larger 
place ;  and  combines  with  a  pervading  sense  of 
beauty  to  build  up  an  intellectual  and  ideal  sphere 
analogous  to  the  visionary  world  in  which  so  much 
of  the  poet's  childhood  was  passed.  In  that  fine 
region  thoughts,  sometimes  of  great  loveliness, 
and  as  often  marked  by  a  lucid  brilliancy,  float 
about,  self-supported,  like  birds  of  Paradise,  and 
seem  to  find  a  natural  element.  The  following 
sonnet  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  class ; — 

What  was  *t  awakened  first  the  untried  ear 

Of  that  sole  man  who  was  all  human  kind? 

Was  it  the  gladsome  welcome  of  the  wind. 

Stirring  the  leaves  that  never  yet  were  sere  ? 

The  four  mellifluous  streams  which  flowed  so  near^ 

Their  lulling  murmurs  all  in  one  combined  ? 

The  note  of  bird  unnamed  ?     The  startled  hind 

Bursting  the  brake  in  wonder,  not  in  fear. 

Of  her  new  lord  ?     Or  did  the  holy  ground 

Send  forth  mysterious  melody  to  greet 

The  gracious  pressure  of  immaculate  feet  ? 

Did  viewless  seraphs  rustle  all  around, 

Making  sweet  music  out  of  air  as  sweet  ? 

Or  his  own  voice  awake  him  with  its  souud  ? 

(VoL  L,  p  9.) 

The  following  illustrates  a  graver  mood  : — 

If  I  have  sinned  in  act,  I  may  repent : 

If  I  have  erred  in  thought,  I  may  disclaim 

My  silent  error,  and  yet  feel  no  shame  ; 

But  if  my  soul,  big  with  an  ill  intent, 

Guilty  in  will,  by  fate  be  innocent. 

Or  being  bad,  yet  murmurs  at  the  curse 

And  incapacity  of  being  worse. 

That  makes  my  hungry  passion  still  keep  Lent 

In  keen  expectance  of  a  Carnival  ; 

Where  in  all  worlds  that  round  the  sun  revolve 

And  shed  their  influence  on  this  passive  ball. 

Abides  a  power  that  can  my  soul  absolve  ? 

Could  any  sin  survive  and  be  forgiven — 

One  sinful  wish  would  make  a  hell  of  heaven. 

(Vol.  L,  p.  81.) 

Hartley  Coleridge's  sonnets  possess  a  charm 
almost  peculiar  to  themselves,  even  in  an  age  which 
has  abounded  in  that  form  of  composition.  Per- 
haps no  species  of  short  poem  admits  of  so  much 
variety  in  its  degrees  of  merit.  Many  of  our  most 
popular  poets,  such  as  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Souihey, 
have  attempted  it  with  little  success.  In  a  weak  or 
unskilful  hand  it  becomes  at  once  the  most  relaxed 
and  the  most  constrained  species  of  poetry,  a  single 
trivial  thought  being  miserably  stretched  out  and 
nailed  down  over  a  gaping  framework  of  fourteen 
lines.  Nor  does  a  merely  artificial  condensation 
mend  the  matter.  It  is  not  difficult  to  force  a  num- 
ber of  thoughts  into  a  narrow  compass  ;  but  if 
these  thoughts  chance  to  be  heterogeneous,  and 
if  their  connection  be  arbitrary,  they  will  not  stand 
on  better  terms  by  reason  of  the  forced  proximity. 
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It  18  not  the  "malta,"  but  the  "rnultam"  of 
thought  that  constitutes  the  intellectual  worth  of  a 
sonnet.  Many  of  the  best  sonpels  of  Milton  and 
Wordsworth  contain  little  more  than  the  expres- 
sion of  a  single  thought ;  but  that  thought  is  one 
in  which  a  profound  principle  isseminally  involved  ; 
80  that  in  its  simple  enunciation  is  to  be  found  the 
core  of  a  moral  essay,  the  heart  of  a  philosophical 
treatise.  Such  a  thought  can  never  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  logical  department  of  the  intellect. 
Proceeding  from  the  soul,  and  not  from  the  mind 
only,  it  necessarily  involves  moral  sentiment  also ; 
and  the  imaginative  embodiment  in  which  it  ex- 
presses itself  is  no  artificial  adornment,  but  is  a 
clothing  consubstantial  with  its  essence.  The  unity 
which  characterizes  a  good  sonnet  imparts  to  it  a 
majesty  and  might  which  even  the  noblest  thoughts 
cannot  possess  if  allowed,  as  in  philosophical 
poetry  they  generally  are,  to  run  into  a  series,  and 
thus  to  become  merged  in  each  other,  as  parts  subor- 
dinated to  a  whole.  A  true  sonnet  is  a  complete 
whole.  It  hangs  self-balanced  on  its  centre,  and 
for  a  thoughtful  reader,  turns  forth  perpetually  a 
new  face  to  the  light  of  truth.  It  issues  ftom  the 
contemplative  even  more  than  from  the  meditative 
order  of  mind,  implying  a  power  among  the  rarest 
and  most  arduous — that  of  resting  upon  a  single 
idea,  and  viewing  it  in  all  its  aspects,  rather  than 
that  of  using  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  other  ideas. 
It  requires  not  less  a  **  shaping"  mind,  needing,  as 
it  does  in  the  highest  degree,  that  form^  without 
which  poetic  thought  has  neither  consistence  nor 
permanence  ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  the  more  seldom 
successfully  produced,  because  the  contemplative 
faculty  and  the  shaping  art  but  seldom  exist  to- 
gether. There  are,  however,  two  very  different 
species  of  sonnet.  The  philosophical ,  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  dates  chiefly  from  Milton,  and, 
in  the  main,  belongs  to  our  northern  region.  The 
South  had  long  before  produced  a  form  of  the  son- 
net less  grave,  authoritative,  and  dogmatic,  but  ex- 
quisite from  the  equipoise  of  tender  sentiment  with 
a  graceful  imagination,  and  from  a  diction  refined 
at  once  and  concise.  Examples  of  both  sorts  may 
be  found  in  the  volumes  before  us ;  but  to  the  latter, 
perhaps,  the  most  perfect  belong.  Many  of  them 
possess  a  certain  indescribable  sweetness  (a  quality 
wholly  distinct  from  softness),  which  reminds  us 
more  of  the  Elizabethan  po^try  than  of  those  mod- 
ern writers  whose  attempts  at  tenderness  result 
commonly  but  in  effeminacy.  In  this  respect  they 
resemble  the  best  among  old  Daniel's  sonnets,  but 
Shakspeare's  yet  more,  from  their  union  of  pathos 
with  imaginative  subtlety.  Like  Shakspeare's, 
too,  they  are  at  once  steeped  in  personal  interest, 
and  free  from  all  offensive  egotism.  To  write  of 
oneself  does  not  necessarily  imply  egotism.  There 
is  nothing  in  which  man  differs  more  from  man  than 
in  the  mode  of  handling  that  dangerous  subject. 
There  aie  poets  whose  writings  indicate  rather  a 
human  than  an  individual  interest  in  themselves, 
as  though  self  had  been  but  the  specimen  in  which 
they  had  found  imaged  the  psychological  history  of 
their  kind.  In  the  works  of  others,  and  especially 
in  the  volumes  now  before  us,  self  is  presented  in 
touches  so  delicate  and  forbearing,  and  in  union 
with  such  a  generous  regard  for  others,  as  well  as 
for  abstract  things,  that  self-pity  seems  but  the  sad- 
ness of  one  who  can  look  down  on  himself  with  the 
same  feelings  which  he  would  bestow  on  *'  a  horse 
over-driven, '*  or  a  wounded  bird. 

To  the  same  department  of  his  verse  we  may 
perhaps  refer  the  following  poem,  in  which  aspira- 


tion is  finely  miiigled  with  tenderness.  It  illos- 
trates  at  once  the  spontaneous  movement  and  the 
artistic  grace  of  his  earlier  poems ;  and  the  stanza, 
which  we  have  not  met  wiih  elsewhere,  may  be 
called  a  sort  of  lyrical  sonnet,  flowing  forward  with 
a  **  swan-like  grace,"  and  yet  ever  winding  back 
into  itself : — 

She  was  a  queen  of  noble  nature's  crowning : 

A  smile  of  hers  was  like  an  act  of  grace  ; 

She  had  no  winsome  looks,  no  pretty  frowning. 

Like  daily  beauties  of  the  vulgar  race  ; 

But  if  she  smiled,  a  light  was  on  her  £Mse» 

A  clear  cool  kindliness,  a  lunar  beam 

Of  peaceful  radiance,  silvering  o'er  the  stream 

Of  human  thought  with  unabiding  glory  ; 

Not  quite  a  waking  truth,  not  quite  a  dream, 

A  visitation  bright  and  transitory. 

But  she  is  changed — hath  felt  the  touch  of  sorrow  ; 
No  love  hath  she,  no  understanding  friend  ; 
Oh,  grief !  when  heaven  is  forced  of  earth  to  borrow 
What  the  poor  niggard  earth  has  not  to  lend  : 
But  when  the  stalk  is  snapped,  the  rose  must  bend. 
The  tallest  flower  that  skyward  rears  its  head, 
Grows  from  the  common  ground,  and  there  must  shed 
Its  delicate  petals.     Cruel  fiite,  too  surely  ; 
That  they  should  find  so  base  a  bridal  bed. 
Who  lived  in  virgin  pride,  so  sweetly  and  purely. 

She  had  a  brother,  and  a  tender  father, 
And  she  was  loved,  but  not  as  others  are 
From  whom  we  ask  return  of  love — but  rather 
As  one  might  love  a  dream  ;  a  phantom  fair 
Of  something  exquisitely  strange  and  rare, 
Which  all  were  glad  to  look  on,  men  and  maids. 
Yet  no  one  claimed — as  oft  in  dewy  glades 
The  peering  primrose,  like  a  sudden  gladness. 
Gleams  on  the  soul — ^yet  unregarded,  fiules^ 
The  joy  is  ours,  but  all  its  own  the  sadness. 

*T  is  run  to  say  her  worst  of  grief  is  only 

The  common  lot,  which  all  the  world  have  known : 

To  her  't  is  more,  because  her  heart  is  lonely, 

And  yet  she  hath  no  strength  to  stand  alone. 

Once  she  had  playmates,  fiincies  of  her  own  ; 

And  she  did  love  them.    They  are  post  away 

As  fairies  vanish  at  the  break  of  day — 

And  like  a  spectre  of  an  age  departed,  ' 

Or  unsphered  Angel  woefully  astray — 

She  glides  along — the  solitary-hearted. 

(Vol.  L,  p.  44.) 

A  rich  vein  of  fancy  is  among  the  characteris- 
tics of  Hartley  Coleridge's  earlier  poems.  We 
may  name  the  lines  "  to  the  Nautilus,*'  and  an 
'*  Address  to  certain  Gold  Fishes,"  as  specimens. 
*'  Leonard  and  Susan"  belongs  to  that  order  of 
poetry  of  which  the  materials  are  supplied  by  reflec- 
tion and  human  life.  To  this  section — a  very 
difllerent  one  from  that  less  snbstantial  class  in 
which  his  early  poems  may  commonly  be  in- 
cluded— we  should  refer  such  pieces  as  the  **  Sab- 
bath Day's  Child,"  "To  my  Unknown  Sister-in- 
law,"  "  New  Year's  Day,"  *»  Why  is  there  War 
on  Earth,"  and  the  beauiiful  lines  *'  On  the  Death 
of  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,"  with  which,  if  our 
space  permitted,  we  should  adorn  our  pages.  This 
is  the  section  of  the  author's  works  which  em- 
bodied his  largest  experience,  and  impregnated  it 
with  what  was  deepest  and  strongest  in  his  individ- 
ual character.  His  poetry  has  no  higher  merit  than 
that  of  being  true-hearted,  and  that  is  the  truest 
portion  of  it  which  speaks  to  us  roost  of  the 
writer. 

The  same  remark  might  be  applied  to  most 
poets.    Out  of  the  heart  we  are  told  proceed  the 
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iMaes  of  life  ;  and  assuredly  the  personal  being  is 
not  less  the  source,  though  often  a  secret  source, 
by  which  the  *'  life  poetic"  is  fed.  Great  thoughts, 
indeed  the  greatest,  come  from  it.  Literary  and 
scientific  works  for  the  most  part  ate  produced 
by  certain  isolated  faculties,  working  with  a  defi- 
nite and  restricted  aim.  Poetry,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  be  genuine,  flows  from  the  whole  being,  not 
from  a  part  of  it,  and  makes  report  therefore  of  all 
that  is  deepest  in  the  poet.  The  privilege  of  fic- 
tion permits  him  to  speak  the  truth.  His  sympa- 
thies with  others  teach  him  to  know  himself;  and, 
with  the  understanding  that  nothing  which  he  says 
is  to  be  interpreted  literally,  he  '*  whispers  the 
secret  among  the  reeds."  Even  the  poets  who 
have  prided  themselves  most  on  their  imaginative 
superiority  to  the  world  of  experience  and  realized 
feeling,  and  who  have  practised  poetry  most  exclu- 
sively as  an  art,  have  not  been  able  to  maintain 
their  boasted  reserve ;  and  in  as  many  of  their 
poems  as  have  secured  a  place  in  the  heart  of 
others  authentic  traces  are  to  be  found  of  their  own. 
In  poetry,  a  '*  general  confession"  is  made — a  con- 
fession not  of  facts,  but  of  moods,  of  hopes  and 
fears,  of  desires  and  recollections,  and  of  aspira- 
tions which  but  went  the  further  forward  because 
the  shaft  missed  the  mark  at  which  it  was  aimed. 
The  public,  indeed,  would  be  but  a  rude  confessor ; 
but  for  the  mere  public  little  of  real  poetry  has  ever 
been  written.  A  book  has  been  well  described  as 
"  a  letter  to  one's  unknown  friends."  The  expres- 
sion applies  especially  to  a  volume  of  poetry.  True 
poetry  is  not  an  appeal  to  public  admiration,  but  a 
Toice  from  a  lonely  heart,  issuing  forth  in  the  hope 
of  wakening  an  echo  in  answering  hearts,  be  they 
few  or  many.  Fame,  'indeed,  is  also  notoriously 
among  the  stimulants  of  poetic  exertion  ;  but  then 
"  Fame  is  Love  disguised  :" — its  appeal  is  to  Pos- 
terity, whose  award  is  made  when  praise  is  a  flat- 
tery no  more.  That  award,  likewise,  is  the  sen- 
tence of  unimpassioned  justice  ;  and  as  such  it  is, 
perhaps,  chiefly  desired  because  it  sanctions  the 
sympathy  already  accorded  by  congenial  minds, 
and  stamps  the  seal  of  authenticity  and  sanity  upon 
thoughts  and  feelings  dearer  to  the  poet  than  any 
applause,  but  in  which,  if  unconfirmed,  he  can  him- 
self hardly  place  an  unwavering  faith. 

It  is,  we  think,  this  personal  interest,  which  con- 
stitutes the  chief  charm  of  Hartley  Coleridge's 
poems.  Rich  in  imagination  and  intellect,  their 
nighest  attraction  yet  lies  in  the  genial  tempera- 
ment and  kindly  disposition  which  belong  to  them. 
Friendliness  and  good-will  look  forth  from  them 
upon  all  things.  We  have  already  seen  that,  if 
his  childhood  was  a  dream,  yet  in  his  later  life  he 
was  surrounded  by  all  the  social  relations,  and  that 
he  appreciated  them.  At  every  **  statesman's" 
hearth  he  was  a  welcome  guest.  He  watched 
their  labors,  enjoyed  their  sports,  took  his  place  at 
the  wedding  feast  or  the  funeral,  and  pondered  the 
dispensation  of  human  life,  in  high  or  low  de- 
gree, with  a  learned  eye  and  understanding  heart. 
And  as  he  felt  he  wrote ;  poetry  was  not  with  him 
an  accomplishment  cultivated  in  the  spirit  of  a  man 
of  letters.  Neither  was  it  an  ethical  art  embody- 
ing the  speculations  of  an  abstract  intelligence. 
His  Muse  never  lifted  either  the  trumpet  of  the 
moral  prophet,  or  the  lyre  of  the  rapt  and  mystic 
bard.  She  neither  sent  him  with  a  commission  of 
lebuke  and  exhortation,  nor  secluded  him  from  the 
strife  of  tongues.  She  interpreted  between  him 
and  his  neighbors ;  she  freshened  and  brightened 
the  daily  face  of  nature ;  she  sweetened  the  draught 


of  an  impoverished  life,  and  made  atonement  to  a 
defrauded  heart.  Hence  the  large  proportion  of 
his  deepest  poems,  which  were  occasioned  by  do- 
mestic events,  or  the  annals  of  the  neighborhood — 
the  elegiac  verses  on  old  or  recent  friends ;  the 
meditative  strains  connected  with  favorite  haunts ; 
the  birthday  and  the  bridal  songs ;  the  stanzas  in 
which  familiar  incidents  are  moralized ;  and  the 
many  finished  poems  addressed  to  children,  whom 
he  regarded  with  a  peculiar  affection,  and  who  ap- 
parently were  ever  prompt  to  repay  it  with  an  es- 
pecial femiliarity.  A  chance  occasion  was  but  the 
means  of  letting  loose  a  current  of  slowly  accuma- 
lated  sentiment.     Witness  the  lines 

ON    AN    infant's  HAND. 

What  Is  an  infant  but  a  germ. 
Prophetic  of  a  distant  term  ? 
Whose  present  claim  of  love  consists 
In  tlwt  great  power  that  Nature  twists 
With  the  fine  thread  of  imbecility, 
Motion  of  infinite  tranquillity, 
Joy  that  is  not  for  this  or  that. 
Nor  like  the  restless  joy  of  gnat, 
Or  insect  in  the  beam  so  rife. 
Whose  day  of  pleasure  is  its  life  ; 
But  joy  that,  by  its  quiet  being, 
Is  witness  of  a  law  foreseeing 
All  joy  and  sorrow  that  may  hap 
To  the  wee  sleeper  in  the  mother's  lap. 
Such  joy,  I  ween,  is  ever  creeping 
On  every  nerve  of  baby  sleeping; 
But,  baby  waking,  longest  lingers 
In  tiny  hand  and  tiny  fingers. 
Like  lamp  beside  sepulchral  urn. 
Much  teaching  that  it  ne'er  did  learn. 
Revealing  by  felicity. 
Foretelling  by  simplicity, 
And  preaching  by  its  sudden  cries. 
Alone  with  Qod  the  baby  lies. 
How  hard  if,  holds  f — how  tight  the  clasp  . 
Ah  !  how  intense  the  infant  grasp  ! 
Electric  from  the  ruling  brains 
The  will  descends,  and  stirs,  and  strains 
That  wondrous  instrument,  the  hand, 
By  which  we  learn  to  understand; — 
How  fair,  how  small,  bow  white  and  pure 
Its  own  most  perfect  miniature. 
The  baby  hand  that  is  so  wee. 
And  yet  is  all  that  is  to  be  ; 
Unweeting  what  it  has  to  do. 
Yet  to  its  destined  purpose  true. 
The  fingers  fair,  of  varied  length. 
That  join  or  vie  their  little  strength  ; 
The  pigmy  thumb,  the  onyx  nail. 
The  violet  vein  so  blue  and  pale; 
The  branchy  lines  where  Gipsey  eld 
Had  all  the  course  of  life  beheld  : 
All,  to  its  little  finger's  tip, 
Of  Nature's  choicest  workmanship. 
Their  task,  their  fate,  we  hardly  guess — 
But  oh  !  may  it  be  happiness  ! 
Not  always  leisure,  always  play. 
But  worky-day  and  holy-day; 
With  holy  Sabbath  interspersed. 
And  not  the  busiest  day  the  worst. 
Not  doomed,  with  needle  or  with  pen. 
To  drudge  for  o'er-exacting  men. 
Nor  any  way  to  toil  for  lucre 
At  frown  of  he  or  she  rebuker; 
But  still  affectionate  and  free 
Their  never  weary  housewifery. 
Blest  lot  be  thine,  my  nestling  dove. 
Never  to  work  except  in  love; 
And  God  protect  thy  little  hand 
From  task  imposed  by  unbeloved  command  ! 

(VoL  ii.,  p.  128.) 
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The  next  poem  iwhich  we  shall  extract,  is  in  a 
Tery  different  vein  ;  and  if  it,  toi$,  roa^  in  one  sense 
be  called  **  occasional,*'  assuredly  it  is  among  the 
noblest  of  the  class.  In  it  one  of  those  men,  sel- 
dom granted  to  any  age,  and  whom  our  own  could 
ill  afRird  to  lose,  receives  a  commemoration  such 
fts  can  be  given  to  him  neither  bv  the  sculptor's  nor 
the  painter*s  art.  That  a  character  like  that  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  one  which,  though  abounding  in 
kindly  affections,  was  yet  especially  marked  by  its 
massive  simplicity,  its  masculine  energy,  and  its 
■ever  militant  sense  of  duty,  should  have  attracted 
the  reverence  of  a  man  so  different,  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  many.  It  was  not,  however,  only 
in  their  love  of  wild  flowers  and  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion and  fraud,  that  they  found  a  common  ground. 
They  shared  the  same  great  Christian  convictions, 
and  built  on  them  their  hopes  for  the  human  race. 
The  same  faith  which  ministered  strength  to  the 
athlete  cast  upon  the  storms  of  active  life,  sustained 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  recluse.  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge's nature  was  also  one  which,  alike  from  gen- 
erosity of  heart  and  versatility  of  mind,  hadalar^e 
power  of  appreciating  the  most  opposite  gif^s.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  he  cordially  admired  many, 
who,  in  him,  would  have  remarked  little  except 
his  defects. 

OR  TBS   LA1B  BB.    ABKOLD. 

Spirit  of  the  Dead  ! 
Though  the  pure  failh  of  Him  that  was  on  earth» 
Thy  subject  and  thy  Lord,  forbids  a  prayer — 
Forbids  me  to  invoke  thee,  as  of  yore 
Weak  souls  that  dared  not  meet  their  God  alone, 
Sought  countenance  and  kind  companionship 
Of  some  particular  saint,  whose  knees  had  grazed 
The  very  rock  on  which  they  knelt;  whose  blood 
Had  mfule  or  sanctified  the  gushing  well 
Bound  which  their  fond,  mistaken  piety 
Had  built  a  quaint  confine  of  sculptured  stone; — 
Yet  may  I  hope  that  wheresoe'er  he  is — 
Beneath  the  altar,  by  the  great  white  throne. 
In  Abraham's  bosom,  or  amid  the  deep 
Of  Godhead,  blended  with  eternal  light, 
One  ray  may  reach  him  from  the  humble  heart 
That  thanks  our  God  for  all  that  he  has  been. 
What  he  is  now  we  know  not ;  he  will  be 
A  beautiful  likeness  of  the  God  that  gave 
Him  work  to  do,  which  he  did  do  so  welL 
Whom  Jesus  loves  to  them  he  gives  the  grace 
For  Him  to  do  and  suffer  in  the  world; 
To  suffer /or  the  world  was  His  alone. 
But  he  in  whom  we  joyed — for  whom  we  moam-^ 
Did  he  not  suffer  ?     Worldly  men  say.  No  ! 
Of  ills  which  they  call  ill  he  had  not  many; 
The  poverty  which  mokes  the  very  poor 
Begrudge  a  morael  to  their  very  child. 
Was  never  his;  nor  did  he  "  pine  in  thought," 
Seeing  the  lady  of  his  love  possessed 
By  a  much  richer,  and  no  better  man. 
To  him  the  lady  of  his  love  was  wdd. 
Soon  as  his  manhood  authorized  a  wifls; 
And  though  the  mother  of  his  many  babes. 
To  him  she  still  was  young,  and  fair,  and  fresh. 
As  when  the  golden  ring  slipped  from  his  hand, 
Upon  her  virgin  finger. 

Yet  he  sufiered 
Such  pains  and  throes  as  only  good  men  feel; 
For  he  assumed  the  task  to  rear  the  boy. 
The  bold,  proud  boy,  into  a  Christian  man. 
*T  was  not  with  childhood  that  he  had  to  do; 
Its  wayward  moods,  and  ready  penitence. 
That  still  is  prompt  to  kiss,  if  not  the  rod. 
At  least  the  hand  that  wields  it;  not  to  watch 
Sweet  instinct  reaching  after  distant  reason, 
And  mere  affection  tramed  to  duteous  love. 


(Though  such  the  solace  of  his  happy  home. 
Else  how  had  he  the  hard  behest  endured  ?) 
Nor  was  it  all — oh,  bliss !  if  it  had  been — 
To  teach  the  young  capacious  intellect 
How  beauteous  Greece — and  Rome,  the  child  fore- 
doomed 
To  catch  the  sceptre  firom  its  parent — spoke. 
Fitting  high  thoughts  with  words,  and  words  with 

deeds. 
'T  was  his  to  struggle  with  that  perilous  age 
Which  claims  for  manhood's  vice  the  pri\ilege 
Of  boyhood  ; — when  young  Dionysus  seems 
All  glorious  as  he  burst  upon  the  East 
A  jocund  and  a  welcome  conqueror  ; 
And  Aphrodite,  sweet  as  from  the  sea 
She  rose  and  floated  in  her  pearly  shell, 
A  laughing  girl  ; — ^when  lawless  will  erects 
Honor's  gay  temple  on  the  mount  of  God, 
And  meek  obedience  bears  the  coward's  brand  ; 
While  Satan,  in  celestial  panoply. 
With  Sin,  his  lady,  smiling  by  his  side. 
Defies  all  heaven  to  arms  !    'T  was  his  to  teaoh 
Day  after  day,  fh>m  pulpit  and  from  desk. 
That  the  most  childish  sin  which  man  can  do 
Is  yet  a  sin  which  Jesus  never  did 
When  Jesus  was  a  child,  and  yet  a  sin 
For  which,  in  lowly  pain.  He  lived  and  died  : 
That  for  the  bravest  sin  that  e'er  was  praised 
The  King  Eternal  wore  the  crown  of  thorns. 
In  him  was  Jesus  crucified  again  ; 
For  every  sin  which  he  could  not  prevent 
Stuck  in  him  like  a  nail.    His  heart  bled  for  it 
As  it  had  been  a  foul  sin  of  his  own. 
Heavy  his  cross,  and  stoutly  did  he  bear  it 
Even  to  the  foot  of  lioly  Calvary  ; 
And  if  at  Ust  he  sunk  beneath  the  weight. 
There  were  not  wanting  souls  whom  he  ha«l  taught 
The  way  to  Paradise,  that,  in  white  robes, 
Thronged  to  the  gate  to  hail  their  shepherd  home  i 

The  religious  spirit  which  animates  the  lines  we 
have  extracted,  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  in 
Hartley  Coleridge's  poetry.  It  is  not  obtrusively 
put  forward — never,  indeed,  polemically ;  and  it 
seems  to  find  expression  only  because  it  could  not 
have  been  excluded.  It  is  this  circumstance  which 
gives  its  peculiar  value  to  the  witness  he  has  un- 
consciously borne.  It  was  because  he  wrote  as  a 
Humanist  thai  he  so  frequently,  though  uninten- 
tionally, retraces  the  lineaments  of  that  Divine 
image  aAer  which  Humanity  was  formed.  That 
philosophy,  or  rather  that  retrocession  from  philos- 
ophy, which  regards  man  but  as  the  first  of  ani- 
mals, is  not  confined  to  professed  books  of  meta- 
physics. However  latently  it  may  exist,  it  is,  in 
fact,  (a  circumstance  far  too  little  reflected  on,)  the 
informing  principle  of  every  work  in  literature  or 
art,  not  elevated  by  the  opposite  principle.  "  Only 
not  all  are  materialists,"  asserts  a  great  philosopher. 
We  will  not  dispute  that  "  only  not  all"  tend  that 
way,  and  in  their  lower  moods,  or  the  lower  part 
of  their  nature,  reach  that  end  ;  but  no  one,  we 
think,  to  whom  Humanity  is  not  as  much  a  sealed 
book  as  Divinity — no  one  who  does  not  rest  con- 
tented in  a  merely  senuous  estimate  of  social  rela- 
tions and  responsibilities,  can  be  said  to  be  a 
materialist,  however  his  speculative  opinions  may 
err  in  that  direction.  In  Hartley  Coleridge's 
poetry,  the  whole  scheme  of  human  life  is  based 
upon  a  spiritual  foundation  ;  and  every  natural  afl^eo- 
tion  shines  forth,  relieved  against  a  background  of 
religious  reverence.  In  it  the  future  world  supplies 
the  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  the  present,  and  strikes 
the  key-note  to  all  the  harmonies  of  a  lower  sphere. 
The  region  in  which  his  spirit  moves,  if  bedewed 
abundantly  with  *'  Nature's  tears,"  and  haunted 
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by  the  sighs  of  mournful  retrospection,  is  yet  ever 
sweetened  by  a  genial  atmosphere  of  faith  and 
love.  Amid  many  Ticissitudes,  that  faith  never 
failed — lifting  up  its  head  through  storm  and 
shower,  like  the  '*  frail  birth  of  warmth  and  light," 
the  aiftumnal  anemone,  ever  shaken,  but  never  de- 
flowered, to  which  he  compares  it.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  90.) 
That '  faith  preserved  from  corruption  his  whole 
poetic  world.  To  it  he  owed  that  moral  orthodoxy 
which  banished  from  his  poetry  the  spirit  of  way- 
wardness, and  imparted  to  his  estimate  of  life  a 
uniformly  healthy  tone. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  observed  how  much  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  best  poetry  is  a  moral  excellence. 
**  The  beautiful  is  good  ;  the  good  is  true,**  Hart- 
ley Coleridge  tells  us,  and  his  poetry  illustrates  the 
canon ;  yet  few  perhaps  have  recognized  the  full 
degree  in  which  Goodness  is,  in  every  Art,  the 
soul  of  beauty  and  the  seal  of  truth.  For  imagina- 
tion, passion,  and  thought,  no  moral  substitutes, 
indeed,  can  be  found ;  but  the  degree  in  which 
these  gifts  discharge  their  special  functions  depends 
mainly  upon  their  exercise  being  directed  by  a  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  moral  wisdom.  The  faculties 
which  inspire  poetry  need  themselves  to  be  inspired 
by  that  **  higher  mind"  whose  seat  is  in  a  wise  and 
eenerous  heart.  Without  such  aid  poetry  may 
indeed  snatch  a  temporary  charm  from  Circe ;  but 
Nature,  our  common  mother,  frowns  upon  her  de- 
lusions. The  prophet  does  not  differ  more  from 
the  sorcerer  than  poetry  founded  on  Nature's 
goodness  and  truth  is  raised  above  the  very  highest 
which  has  no  deeper  sanction  than  that  of  arbitrary 
thought  and  eccentric  self-will.  No  poet  is  strong 
enough  to  stand  by  himself.  It  is  not  what  he 
says,  but  what  Nature  says  through  him,  which 
can  endure ;  not  his  own  thoughts,  but  the  thoughts 
and  experience  of  universal  man,  cast  in  the  mould 
of  an  all-embracing  and  sincere  imagination. 
With  little  of  truth  or  wisdom  a  poet  may  indeed 
delight  his  own  age,  or  a  clique  in  it ;  since  with 
its  errors  his  own  will  so  far  correspond  that  he 
will  be  in  some  sort  the  expositor  and  interpreter 
of  them;  but  his  power  is  transient:  for  while 
truth  is  ever  one,  error  is  ever  changing  ;  and 
with  later  generations  his  peculiarities  will  be  out 
of  date. 

That  the  poets  whose  works  have  become  uni- 
versal— that  Homer  and  Shakspeare  were  wise 
and  human-hearted  men — nay,  that  in  mind  and 
moral  sense,  if  not  in  habitual  conduct  also,  they 
were  good  men,  we  all  feel  to  be  true,  though  we 
cannot  prove  the  fact.  It  is  worth  noticing,  how- 
ever, how  many  of  a  less  exalted  order  have  owed 
their  estimation  in  a  large  measure  to  what  may 
be  called  the  mural  sense  of  their  poetry.  What 
would  Chaucer  have  been  without  that  cordiality 
which  imparts  a  frank  kindliness  to  the  ruder  and 
even  to  the  coarser  touches  of  his  caustic  humor? 
What  would  Spenser  have  been  without  that 
chivalrous  ideal,  both  older  and  younger  than  the 
knight-errantry  which  furnished  matter  for  his 
song,  and  that  purity  which  cast  no  fabled  light 
upon  his  fairy  bowers  ?  To  descend  lower,  what 
would  have  been  Cowper's  rank  in  literature  if  his 
Terse  had  not  been  as  sane  as  its  author  was  some- 
times **  distraught  in  mind;"  or  that  of  Burns,  if 
his  appreciation  of  courage,  patriotism,  domestic 
virtue,  and  humble  worth,  had  not  exceeded  tenfold 
the  sensual  and  lawless  elements  in  his  poetry? 
It  would  be  equally  easy  to  point  out  recent  poets 
whose  reception  with  future  times  will  not  be  in  pro- 
portion to  their  estimation  in  that  age  which  they 


flattered  by  kindred  weaknesses  or  partaken  errors, 
even  while  they  denounced  its  institutions  and 
warred  on  its  conventions.  As  easy  would  it  be 
to  show  how  far  the  difference  between  what  they 
did  and  what  they  might  have  dune,  is  attribuuble 
to  a  waywardness  which  preferred  originality  in 
error  before  a  truth  held  in  common  with  the 
many,  to  a  vanity  which  turned  away  from  the 
universal  heritage  in  order  to  make  idols  of  special 
acquisitions  or  individual  gifts,  and  to  an  egotism 
which  interposed  the  image  of  self  between  the 
poet  and  the  face  of  earth  and  heaven.  Nor  would 
it  be  difficult  to  point  out  other  poets  of  the  same 
era,  belonging  to  the  catholic,  not  the  sectarian, 
schools  of  poetry,  who,  with  very  various  degrees 
of  power,  have  yet  used  it  aright,  and  reaped  their 
reward ;  poets  who  would  scarcely  have  been  good 
writers  if  they  had  not  been  good  men,  but  who 
understood  the  greatness  of  their  vocation,  and 
preserved  such  a  loyal  reverence  for  truth  and 
virtue,  that  they  maintained,  at  least,  the^alance 
of  the  soul,  and  suffiired  not  their  infirmities  to 
suppress  their  aspirations,  to  ascend  into  the  region 
of  iheir  moral  mind,  and  to  usurp  their  functions 
of  poetic  power.  The  result  is,  that  their  works 
contain  more  than  their  authors  consciously  put 
into  them ;  and  that  for  no  small  period  they  will 
delight  and  elevate  their  readers,  because,  however 
contracted  may  be  the  mirrors  which  they  hold  up 
to  Nature  and  to  Man,  they  are  capable  of  casting 
at  least  an  undistorted  reflection. 

But  to  return.  Descriptive  power  is  eminently 
among  the  merits  of  the  poems  before  us.  In  illus- 
tration, we  may  point  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
sonnets  beginning  '*  The  mellow  year  is  hastening 
to  its  close,"  "  New  Year's  Day,"  "  May,  1832," 
**  Summer  Rain"  and  many  more.  Still  more  re- 
markably do  they  exhibit  the  faculty  for  critical 
disquisition.  Criticism,  indeed,  is  seldom  looked 
for  in  poetry ;  nor  has  the  attempt  often  proved 
successful,  from  the  time  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism to  our  own  days.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of 
didactic  poetry  ;  and  assuredly  although  to  instruct 
as  well  as  to  delight  is  the  indirect  office,  if  not 
the  immediate  aim,  of  every,  art,  the  method  by 
which  poetry  teaches  is  far  removed  from  the  sci- 
entific. A  long  didactic  poem  in  general  demon- 
strates itself  very  soon  to  be  but  prose  ;  yet,  if  the 
experiment  be  not  extended  too  far,  there  is  no 
reason  why  criticism  in  verse  should  not  be  as 
sagacious  as  it  may  be  made  poignant  and  pithy. 
Hartley  Coleridge's  union  of  exact  thought  with 
a  brilliant  wit,  qualified  him  admirably  for  the 
task  ;  and  many  a  critical  essay  may  be  found  con- 
densed in  his  "  Sketches  of  English  Poets."  They 
consist  of  lines  written  in  blank  leaves  of  his  copy 
of  "  Anderson's  British  Poets."  Unfortunately 
the  volume  containing  his  sketch  of  Pope  has  been 
lost;  and,  still  more  unluckily,  not  a  few  of  those 
which  remain  are  comments  on  certain  magnates 
of  their  day,  with  whom  this  day  will  have  no 
concern,  though  a  poetical  Aristotle  were  to  illus- 
trate them.  Among  the  most  felicitous  of  these 
descriptions  are  the  sketches  of  Chaucer,  Shak- 
speare, Daniel,  Dryden,  and  Donne.  The  last 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  : — 

Brief  was  the  reign  of  pure  poetic  truth. 

A  race  of  thinkers  next,  with  rhymes  uncouth 

And  fancies  fashioned  in  laborious  brains, 

Made  verses  heavy  as  o'er-loaded  wains. 

Love  was  their  theme  ;  but  love  that  dwelt  in  stones. 

Or  charmed  the  stars  in  their  concentric  zones  ; 
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LoTe  that  did  first  the  naptial  bond  conclude 
'Twixt  immaterial  form  and  matter  rude  ; 
Love  that  was  riddled,  sphered,  transacted,  spelt. 
Sublimed,  projected,  everything  but  felt. 
Or  if  in  age,  in  orders,  or  the  colic. 
They  damned  all  loving  as  a  heathen  frolic  ; 
They  changed  their  topic,  but  in  style  the  same, 
Adored  their  Maker  as  they  would  their  dame. 
Thus  Donne,  not  first,  but  greatest  of  the  line. 
Of  stubborn  thoughts  a  garland  thought  to  twine  ; 
To  liis  fair  maid  brought  cabalistic  posies. 
And  sung  quaint  ditties  of  metempsychosis  ; 
Twists  iron  pokers  into  true  love-knots. 
Coining  hard  words,  not  fi)und  in  polyglots. 

(Vol.  u.,  p.  321.) 

Many  of  the  best  poeins  in  these  volumes  indicate, 
in  a  striking  manner,  that  peculiar  temperament  of 
which  it  has  been  remarked  that  '*  a  humorous  sad- 
ness, and  a  humorous  mirth,  are  but  its  opposite 
poles."  Habits  of  seclusion,  concurring  with  a 
pliant  imagination,  a  nervous  constitution,  and  a 
leisure  which  yet  could  never  be  idle,  had  devel- 
oped in  their  author  nearly  all  the  **  humors" 
which  belong  to,  and  sometimes  overlay,  the  poeti- 
cal character.  They  are  among  the  qualities  which 
flavor  bis  poetry  most  richly,  whether  the  predom- 
inating mood  be  pensive  or  joyous,  fitful  or  grave, 
that  of  an  anxious  foresight,  or  a  half-sportive 
pathos.  The  tenderer  moods  have  left  behind  the 
choicest  fruits.  Among  them  are  to  be  found  many 
love-poems,  which,  if  not  colored  with  the  deeper 
and  darker  hues  of  passion,  have  yet  detained  the 
fleeting  lights  of  a  most  aflfectionate  fancy.  Those 
lights  might  sometimes  be  called  lunar  gleams; 
but  they  are  the  moonlight  of  a  warm  climate.  To 
this  class  we  would  refer  the  stanzas,  **  To  Some- 
body," the  sonnets  beginning,  **  I  loved  thee  once," 
"  Is  love  a  fancy  or  a  feeling t"  **  Inania  Munera," 
''  I  saw  thee  in  the  beauty  of  thy  spring,"  &c.,  &c. 

Another  and  a  larger  class  in  this  collection  may 
be  described  as  philosophical  poetry.  Its  originality 
and  force  are  well  set  forth  by  a  diction  which,  at 
all  times  manly  and  correct,  could  be  exquisite 
when  it  pleased,  and  yet  could,  on  occasions,  drop 
upon  the  plainness  of  a  child's  speech.  His  later 
poetry  belongs  very  frequently  to  this  species ;  nor 
can  we  sufficiently  regret  that  the  specimens  pre- 
sented to  us  had  not  always  the  benefit  of  the 
author's  corrections.  How  much  poetry,  especially 
that  of  a  high  intellectual  order,  gains  from  the 
author's  last  corrections,  we  need  hardly  observe ; 
polished  steel  does  not  differ  more  from  the  rough 
metal  than  the  last  copy  of  a  poem  frequently  differs 
from  the  first.  Hartley  Coleridge's  works  were 
frequently  both  conceived  and  struck  ofif  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity — a  circumstance  owing  as  well 
to  an  acquired  tact  as  to  that  spontaneity  which 
characterized  his  genius ;  but  the  best  of  them  were 
also  elaborated  with  all  needful  care,  a  care,  per- 
haps, must  felt  by  the  reader  when  least  seen.  The 
meditative  ptietry  of  the  last  half  century,  if  not  its 
best,  is  probably  that  which  best  expresses  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Among  its  highest  efi[brts  may 
be  named  not  a  few  poems  in  these  volumes,  such  as 
the  sonnets  beginning,  **  Pains  1  have  known  that 
cannot  be  again,"  **  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  *  sublime?'  "  "  From  infancy  to  retrospective 
old,"  *'  When  I  survey  the  long  and  deep  and 
wide,"  '*  Accuse  not  gracious  Nature  of  neglect." 
This  sonnet  on  '*  Freedom,"  will  not,  we  fear, 
give  satisfaction  to  the  Chartists : — 

Sav  what  is  Freedom  ?    What  the  life  of  souls 
Which  all  who  know  are  bound  to  keep,  or  die. 


And  who  knows  not  is  dead  ?    In  vain  we  pry 
In  the  dark  archives  and  tenacious  scrolls 
Of  written  law,  though  Time  embrace  the  rolls 
In  his  lank  arms,  and  shed  his  yellow  light 
On  every  barbarous  word.     Eternal  Right 
Works  its  own  way,  and  evermore  controls 
Its  own  free  essence.     Liberty  is  Duty, 
Not  License.     Every  pulse  that  beats 
At  the  glad  summons  of  imperious  beauty 
Obeys  a  law.     The  very  cloud  that  fleets 
Along  the  dead  green  surface  of  the  hill 
Is  ruled  and  scattered  by  a  godlike  will. 

(Vol.  u.,  p.  60.) 

The  following,  which  traces  one  of  our  vatfuest 
instincts  to  its  seat  in  the  Conscience,  is  a  specimen 
of  its  author's  psychological,  as  our  former  extract 
is  of  his  political  philosophy  : — 

TEAR. 

Dim  child  of  darkness  and  faint-echoing  space, 

That  still  art  just  behind,  and  never  here. 

Death's  herald  shadow,  unimagined  Fear  ; 

Thou  antic,  that  dost  multiply  a  face, 

Which  hath  no  self,  but  finds  in  every  place 

A  body,  feature,  Toice,  and  circumstance  ; 

Yet  art  most  potent  in  the  wide  expanse 

Of  unbelief — may  I  beseech  thy  grace  ? 

Thou  art  a  spirit  of  no  certain  clan, 

For  thou  wilt  fight  for  either  God  or  Devil. 

Man  is  thy  slave,  and  yet  thy  lord  is  man  ; 

The  human  heart  creates  thee  good  or  evil  : 

As  goblin,  ghost,  or  fiend,  I  ne'er  have  known  thee  ; 

But  as  myself,  my  sinful  self,  I  own  thee. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  54.) 

With  the  meditative  poems  may  be  classed  a 
series  with  which  the  collection  closes,  consisting 
of  pieces  on  theological  subjects.  The  tone  of 
these  poems  is  serious,  earnest,  and  devout,  rather 
than  impassioned.  They  are  very  unequal  in 
merit.  A  few  of  them,  which  are  doubtless  to  be 
regarded  but  as  links  in  an  incomplete  series,  seem 
to  us  but  colder  versions  of  narratives  more  poetic 
in  the  prose  of  Holy  Scripture ;  others  (those  prob- 
ably which  suggested  the  scheme)  embody  a 
genuine  vision  of  some  historic  fact,  or  present  to 
us  a  profound  sentiment  with  the  softness  at  once 
and  the  vividness  of  poetry.  They  frequently  ex- 
press subtle  as  well  as  pregnant  truths  in  singular- 
ly condensed  language,  as  in  the  following  lines  oo 
Faith  :— 

Think  not  the  f  lith  by  which  the  just  shall  live 

Is  a  dead  creed — ^a  map  correct  of  heaven  ; 

Far  less  a  feeling  fond  and  fugitive, 

A  thoughtless  gift  withdrawn  as  soon  as  given. 

It  is  an  affirmation  and  an  act 

That  bids  eternal  truth  be  present  fact. 

There  is  much  significance  also  in  a  sonnet 
entitled  "  Faith  how  guarded"  : — 

Yes,  thou  dost  well  to  build  a  fence  about 
Thine  inward  faith,  and  mount  a  stalwart  guard 
Of  answers,  to  oppose  invading  doubt 
All  aids  are  needful,  for  the  strife  is  hard  ; 
But  still  be  sure  the  truth  within  to  cherish-— 
Truths  long  besieged  too  oft  of  hunger  perish. 

The  Bible  is  the  source  in  which  he  seeks  objects 
for  Faith.  For  the  deficiencies  of  a  written  docu- 
ment, the  record  of  the  past,  our  poet  seeks  a  sup- 
plement in  the  "  living  voice"  of  Nature : — 

The  word  were  but  a  blank,  a  hollow  sound. 
If  He  that  spake  it  were  not  speaking  still^ 

If  all  the  light  and  all  the  shade  around 
Were  aught  but  issues  of  Almighty  wilL 
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Sweet  girl,  believe  that  every  bird  that  sings. 
And  every  flower  that  stars  the  elastic  sod. 

And  every  tiiought  the  happy  summer  brings 
To  thy  pure  spirit,  is  a  word  of  God. 

An  interesting  portion  of  these  poems  might,  in 
these  days  of  illustrated  books,  be  called,  '*  Illus- 
trations of  the  Bible,*'  picturing  forth,  as  they  do, 
some  scene  from  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  and 
closing  with  a  line  or  two  that  points  the  moral. 
They  will  remind  the  reader  occasionally  of  old 
Drummond  of  Hauthornden,  and,  certainly,  are 
not  inferior  to  the  best  sonnets  in  his  "  Flowers  of 
Sion."  We  refer  especially  to  *'  Enoch,"  *<  Ha- 
gar,"  and  *'  Moses,"  which  last  we  shall  quote. 

She  left  her  babe  and  went  away  to  weep, 
And  listened  oft  to  hear  if  he  did  ciy  ; 
But  the  great  river  sung  his  lullaby, 
And  unseen  angels  fanned  his  balmy  sleep. 
And  yet  his  innocence  itself  might  keep  ; 
The  saored  silence  of  his  slumbrous  smile 
Makes  peaoe  in  all  the  monster-breeding  Nile  ; 
For  God  even  now  is  moving  in  the  sweep 
Of  mighty  waters.    Little  dreams  the  maid. 
The  royal  maid,  that  comes  to  woo  the  wave 
With  her  smooth  limbs  beneath  the  tremblmg 

shade 
Of  silver-chalioed  lotus,  what  a  child 
Her  freak  of  pity  is  ordained  to  save  ! 
How  terrible  the  thing  that  looks  so  mild. 

(Vol  iL,  p.  849.) 

With  the  following  we  mast  conclude  oor  ex- 
tracts:— 

KULTUM    DILEXIT. 

She  sat  and  wept  beside  His  feet ;  the  weight 
Of  sin  oppressed  her  heart ;  for  all  the  blame. 
And  the  poor  malice  of  the  worldly  shame. 
To  her  was  past,  extinct,  and  out  of  date. 
Only  the  sin  remained— the  leprous  state  : — 
She  would  be  melted  by  the  heat  of  love. 
By  fires  far  fiercer  than  are  blown  to  prove 
And  purge  the  silver  ore  adulterate. 
She  sat  and  wept,  and  with  her  imtreesed  hair 
Still  wiped  the  feet  she  was  so  blest  to  touch  ; 
And  He  wiped  off  the  soiling  of  despair 
From  her  sweet  soul,  because  she  loved  so  much. 
I  am  a  sinner,  full  of  doubts  and  fears. 
Make  me  a  humble  thing  of  love  and  tears. 

CVoL  il,  p.  887.) 

The  characteristics  of  Hartley  Coleridge's  poetry 
will  have  been  better  set  forth  by  the  specimens 
which  we  have  given  of  its  different  classes  than 
by  any  elaborate  analysis.  That  it  is  true  poetry 
the  most  careless  reader  cannot  doubt.  Its  pre- 
dominant spirit,  especially  in  his  later  works,  is 
that  of  a  meditative  humanity,  which  marks  him 
on  the  whole  as  a  pupil  in  the  Wordsworthian 
■Bchool,  notwithstanding  a  buoyancy  and  sweetness 
which  often  remind  us  of  his  father's  most  felicit- 
ous, if  not  his  meet  elevated,  vein.  The  tempera- 
ment of  his  poetry,  sanguine,  pleasurable,  and 
fitful,  resembles  also  that  of  the  elder  Coleridge ; 
while  in  his  sonnets  he  attained  an  artistic  perrec- 
tion  of  form  never  reached  by  the  other.  In  pas- 
sion he  was  inferior  to  both  the  poets  named ;  its 
place  being  supplied  by  a  fancy  which  sometimes 
strayed  in  the  direction  of  prettinesses,  if  not  of 
conceits,  but  more  often  enlivened  his  verse  with  a 
poignant  wit,  and  gave  a  sharper  edge,  and  more 
brilliant  relief,  to  weighty  thought.  Had  he  written 
at  an  earlier  period,  future  critics  could  not  fail  to 
assign  to  his  genius  a  place  yet  higher  than  will 
now,  perhaps,  be  awarded  to  it ;  for,  in  that  case, 
his  originality  would  have  been  as  unquestioned  as 


the  freshness,  sweetness,  and  truthfulness  of  his 
verse.  Poetry,  however,  no  doubt  borrows  from 
itself  as  well  as  from  human  life ;  which  is  one 
reason  for  the  copiousness  with  which,  after  a  long 
frost,  its  fountains  gosh  forth  at  particular  periods. 
Poets  learn  to  sing  as  children  learn  to  speak,  in 
part  by  imitation ;  the  imitative  power  will  be 
liveliest  where  the  apprehensive  faculty  is  most 
alert,  and  the  sympathies  are  strongest;  and, 
assuredly.  Hartley  Coleridge's  nature  must  have 
been  more  sluggish  than  it  was,  if  he  had  not 
caught  some  part  of  his  inspiration  from  that  which 
floated  in  the  air  he  daily  breathed. 

This  consideration  is  in  itself  some  answer  to  the 
question — why,  with  powers  so  various  and  well 
trained,  and  with  ample  leisure,  he  did  not  execute 
a  work  of  a  larger  and  more  important  order? 
Other  explanations  might  also  be  ofie'red,  founded 
on  the  peculiarities  of  his  intellect  and  moral  being. 
His  biographer  suggests  that  there  *'  was  some 
faculty  wanting  in  his  mind,  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  any  great  whole."  The  deficiency,  he 
seems  to  think,  lay  in  the  power  to  systematize. 
The  elder  Coleridge,  he  remarks,  could  methodise 
the  most  magnificent  scheme  in  imagination,  and  bj 
an  intuitive  discernment  of  its  central  idea;  bat 
yet  could  seldom  persuade  his  thoughts  to  *'  arrange 
themselves  within  artificial  limits" — '*  the  cen- 
trifugal and  centripetal  forces  of  his  mind  were 
well  balanced ;  but  the  foci  of  his  thought  were  se 
distant  that  their  orbit  became  practically  unlimited, 
though  each  portion  contained  the  law  of  its  return^ 
and  the  prophecy  of  its  completion.  No  such  power 
was  ever  exhibited  by  his  son ;  he  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  realized  even  the  conception  of  any 
great  whole."  Such  a  want  of  completeness  ia 
conception  would  imply  a  defect  of  the  creative 
faculty  likewise,  since  the  imagination  can  only 
create  what  it  has  previously  conceived,  and  in  its 
conception  the  idea  of  the  complete  work  must  be, 
at  least  germinally,  contained.  A  plastic  imagina- 
tion is,  indeed,  very  dififerent  from  a  creative  energy ; 
and  in  Hartley  Coleridge  it  was  more  predominant. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  no  intellectual  deficiency 
need  be  supposed  in  order  to  account  for  a  discrep- 
ancy between  what  his  poetry  was  and  what  it 
might  have  been.  We  have  already  remarked  how 
much  that  poetry  owed  to  the  large  and  generous 
moral  disposition  of  which  it  is  the  expression. 
The  lesson  would  be  incomplete  if  we  did  not  admit 
that  it  lost  proportionably  from  the  defect  of  strength 
in  his  moral  character.  We  may  often  indulge  &■ 
the  stronger  vices  with  apparent  impunity ;  but  for 
every  weakness  Nature  extorts  a  forfeit ;  and  the 
penance  which  she  most  often  imposes  is  one  which 
illudes  observation — ^she  denies  us  the  power  of 
fully  exerting  our  powers.  In  art,  as  in  life,tL 
governing  will  must  marshal  all  the  powers. 
Self-control  is  the  **  leathern  girdle"  which,  seem- 
ing but  to  restrain,  braces  the  adventurous  artist 
for  his  ascent  up  the  mountain  side.  He  must  be 
equally  prompt  to  act  and  patient  to  wait.  His 
courage  must  not  be  impulsive  only,  nor  must  his 
prudence  degenerate  into  caution.  His  sympathies 
must  advance  uncheered  by  vanity,  and  unchecked 
by  repulse.  His  studies  must  be  deliberate  acts, 
converging  towards  a  definite  end,  not  merely  an 
indulgence  of  curiosity  or  an  escape  from  the  cares 
of  life.  If  he  would  be  Nature's  priest,  ofllering 
her  sacrifice,  he  needs  somewhat  of  ascetic  discipline 
and  renunciation ;  remembering  that  though  genius 
most  ever  be,  in  some  measure,  indebted  to  the 
mere  temperament  of  genius,  it  yet  should  not  draw 
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too  largely  for  noarishment  upon  its  meaner  part. 
It'  he  would  be  Nature's  missionary,  preaching  her 
faith,  he  must  dare  great  things:  he  must  not  cling 
to  creeks  and  neighboring  coasts,  trafficking  but 
with  the  products  of  daily  enperience,  and  the  spoils 
of  chance  encounters ;  he  must  push  forth  boldly, 
and  tempt  the  deep. 

How  far,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  circamstances 
of  Hartley  Coleridge's  life  interfere  with  the  largest 
exercise  of  his  poetic  powers  1  Their  influence, 
we  should  say,  must  have  been  adverse,  so  far  as 
they  deprived  him  of  that  mascnline  invigoration 
which  is  often  produced  by  the  friendly  oppugnancy 
of  pursuits  independent  of  inclination.  He  would 
have  doubtless  been  a  greater  poet  if  he  had  been 
less  exclusively  a  poet ;  fur  the  stronger,  and  there- 
fore the  loftier  the  stem,  the  higher  will  its  blossom 
and  fruitage  wave  in  the  air.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  avocations  so  utterly  at  variance  with 
his  whole  nature  as  the  management  of  a  school 
must  have  tended  rather  to  paralyze  than  to  discipline 
his  powers.  Literary  success  might  have  stimu- 
lated his  mind  to  more  of  continuous  exertion; 
yet  on  this  subject  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
A  mixture  of  prosperity  and  adversity  seems  as 
necessary  for  our  moral  culture  as  an  alternation  of 
sunshine  and  rain  is  for  vegetable  growth :  but 
whether  genius  be  developed  most  by  the  bright  or 
the  dark  ministration  depends  mainly  on  the  tem- 
perament with  which  it  is  associated.  Melancholy 
and  saturnine  natures,  especially  if  they  be  also 
proud  and  irascible,  are  oflen  provoked  to  higher 
e.\ertion  by  what  they  regard  as  neglect  or  injustice ; 
and  under  such  a  stimulus  become  conscious  of 
powers  which,  till  precipitated  into  action,  were 
locked  op  in  reserve.  Tenderer  temperaments,  on 
the  other  hand,  require  applause  to  enable  them  to 
adiake  off  their  diffidence.  Sympathy  is  the  air  they 
breathe  ;  and  if  they  find  it  not  for  their  intellectual 
creations,  rather  than  labor  without  its  cheering  in- 
fluence, their  genius  spends  itself  upon  those  asso- 
ciations and  pursuits  in  which  sympathy  may  always 
be  bestowed  and  occasionally  received.  **  Neces- 
sity," we  are  told,  **  always  aflfected  Hartley  Col- 
eridge with  the  touch  of  a  torpedo."  This  is  com- 
monly the  case  where  the  active  powers,  however 
large  in  themselves,  are  not  in  proportion  to  the 
sensibilities,  or  where  the  moral  sensibilities  are 
encompassed  and  embarrassed  by  a  throng  of  nervous 
sensibilities.  Hope  is  the  conducting  spirit  of  such 
a  character,  which  finds  it  easier  to  advance  than 
to  stand  ;  and  to  natures  so  constituted  success  is 
but  a  minister  of  Hope. 

Such  support  Hartley  Coleridge  needed  in  an 
especial  degree.  The  humility  which  is  impressed 
upon  all  his  poems,  and  the  spirit  of  compunction 
which  stamps  upon  the  best  among  them  their 
peculiar  character,  at  once  searching  and  subdu- 
ing, were  probably  not  favorable  to  those  habits 
of  mind  which  engage  men  in  large  enterprises. 
For  the  poet,  however,  as  for  the  man,  good  and  ill 
fortune  were  so  blended  that  it  is  often  hard  to  know 
them  apart.  He  had  a  high  training  as  well  as  a  high 
gift,  the  helps  as  well  as  the  hindrances  of  a  poetic 
age,  the  benefits,  as  well  as  the  disadvantages, 
which  proceed  from  the  absence  of  contemporary 
fame ;  be  had  nature,  books,  friends,  and  leisure. 
A  man  with  these  advantages,  and  fifty-two  years 
of  life,  may  generally  be  considered  to  have  put 
forth  what  was  in  him  and  was  accessible.  So 
large  a  bequest  as  he  has  left  us  is  seldom  so 
unalloyed  a  one.  A  noble  moral  spirit  will  long 
continue  to  be  diflfused  from  his  poetry  ;  a  moral 
lesMn  not  less  deep  is  to  be  found  in  that  poetry 


taken  in  connexion  with  his  life.  In  our  remarks 
on  the  latter  we  have  but  glanced  at  principles  of 
large  and  general  concern,  enforced  by  himself 
in  many  a  poem  rich  in  **  heart  wisdom,"  and 
strong  to  diffuse  it.  Our  imperfect  sketch  can 
easily  be  filled  up  for  himself  by  any  reader  who 
is  able  to  affiird  to  so  large  a  storehouse  of  gen- 
uine poetry  the  time  that  it  deserves.  In  Hartley 
Coleridge's  "  Essays  and  Marginalia,"  he  will 
find  all  the  additional  notes  necessary  for  the 
study  of  their  author's  genius,  as  well  as  a  varied 
range  of  discriminative  criticism  and  discursive 
thought.  We  regret  that  our  present  limits  com* 
pel  us  thus  briefly  to  refer  to  them. 


From  the  TnvoUsr. 
THE   OLD   man's   MEDITATIONS. 

BT  0.  0.  corniv. 

Toe  Old  Man  walked  with  weary  ibet, 

And  gazed  with  clouded  eye  ; 
Slowly  within  the  waves  did  beat, 
He  thought  perhaps  the  winding-sheet 
Would  soon  o'er  him  its  foldings  meet. 

That  soon  he  was  to  die. 

He  thought  of  childhood's  happy  hours, 
And  knew  that  they  were  fled  ; 

He  played  once  more  amid  the  flowers. 

He  built  again  the  airy  towers. 

And  sat  within  the  shady  bowers^ 
With  friends  who  now  were  dead. 

He  thought  upon  the  distant  land 

Which  he  had  travelled  o*er  ; 
He  asked — "  Where  \b  that  happy  band 
Which  started  with  me  hand  in  hand, 
Who  left  their  foot-prints  on  the  sand. 

And  then  were  seen  no  more  ?" 

He  thought  how  fast  the  time  had  sped— 

He  saw  the  setting  sun  ; 
Where  was  the  wife  which  he  had  wed— 
Would  she  stand  by  his  dying  bed 
And  pillow  up  his  oohing  head 

When  life's  last  sand  had  run  ? 

Where  was  the  mother,  who  had  prayed 

To  God  to  bless  her  child  ; 
Who  soothed  his  sorrows  when  afraid. 
And  then  in  joy  with  him  had  played, 
And  called  him  back  when  he  had  strayed. 

And  looked  on  him  and  smiled  ? 

Where  was  the  father,  whose  kind  hand 

Had  over  him  been  cast ; 
Who  in  his  arms  his  child  did  bear. 
Who  taught  to  him  his  evening  prayer, 
Who  rooked  him  in  his  little  chiur. 

And  loved  him  to  the  last  ? 

He  looked  upon  the  sea  of  years 

O'er  which  he  long  had  sailed  ; 
The  new-born  hopes  and  pregnant  fean. 
The  sudden  joys  and  scalding  tears. 
And  tales  of  love  again  he  hears. 
For  memory  has  not  &iled. 

He  sees  the  wrecks  upon  the  shore. 

And  everything  is  drear  ; 
Tlie  rolling  waves  around  him  roar. 
The  angry  clouds  their  torrents  pour« 
His  firiends  are  gone  for  evermore, 

And  he  alone  is  here. 

Yet  through  the  long  and  gloomy  night 

The  Old  Man  saw  a  star  ; 
It  is  a  happy  cheerful  light 
That  gleams  upon  his  misty  sight , 
It  nearer  comes,  and  shines  more  briglit— 

Heaven's  light-house  from  a&r. 
Wt^  Boicawen,  A*.  EC.  Aug.  21, 1851. 
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From  the  Spectator. 
NEALE's  SYRIA,  PALESTINE,  AND  ASIA  MINOR.* 

Mr.  Nealk  was  *'  attached  to  the  consular  ser- 
vice in  Syria,"  and  resided  in  the  country  for  eight 
years.  A  portion  of  that  time  ^as  of  course  de- 
voted to  public  duty  in  fixed  localities,  or  to  moving 
about  on  public  business,  but  some  of  it  was  occu- 
pied in  recreation  and  pleasure-trips.  Between 
the  two,  Mr.  Neale  has  exhausted  the  memorable 
places  or  striking  scenes  of  Syria,  from  Gaza  on 
the  confines  of  Egypt  to  Alexandretta  the  port  of 
Aleppo;  whence  he  just  passes  on  into  Asia 
Minor.  His  book  consists  of  notices  of  the  differ- 
ent places,  and  of  journeys  between  them ;  with 
sketches  of  men  and  manners,  incidents,  descrip- 
tion, and  remarks. 

A  portion  of  the  country  to  which  Mr.  Neale's 
notices  relate  has  freshness ;  for  the  common  tour- 
ist seldom  journeys  beyond  Beyrout,  leaving  Lata- 
kia,  Antioch,  Aleppo,  and  other  places,  unvisiied. 
It  is  not  novelty,  however,  but  lime,  that  gives 
value  to  Mr.  Neale^s  work.  Scanty  traces  of  his 
avocation  appear  in  his  book,  but  almost  every 
page  exhibits  its  results.  He  speaks  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  rulers  like  one  who  is  familiar  with 
their  daily  life  or  their  habitual  doings.  He  de- 
scribes places  like  a  man  acquainted  with  their 
various  aspects  in  all  seasons.  His  knowledge  of 
persons  is  a  knowledge  more  intimate  than  can  be 
gained  by  passing  visits  of  ceremony  or  business ; 
and  this  intimacy  not  only  imparts  certainty  and 
truth  to  his  descriptions,  but  gives  rise  to  many 
occurrences,  which  though  slight  in  themselves 
throw  light  upon  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
people.  He  also  knew  the  language,  and  could 
thus  enter  into  the  sense  and  spirit  of  what  was 
going  on,  instead  of  being  dependent  upon  a 
dragoman  or  interpreter — a  class  of  whom  he 
gives  a  most  contemptuous  account.  The  matter, 
moreover,  is  exhibited  in  a  lively  and  unaffected 
manner.  Eiffhl  Years  in  Syria  is  one  of  the  best 
accounts  of  the  country  and  people  that  has  been 
published  of  late  years.  Antiquities,  whether 
scriptural  or  classical,  only  receive  a  passing  atten- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  the  devastation  to  which  Syria 
was  exposed  in  the  war  between  the  Porte,  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  the  European  powers,  and 
the  sh<icking  miagovernment  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, foreign  trade,  if  not  prosperity,  seems  to  be 
advancing.  Europeans  are  establishing  themselves 
in  the  country ;  the  silk-cultivation  is  improving 
under  their  auspices,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Eng- 
lish corn-laws  has  given  a  considerable  stimulus 
to  Syrian  exports  of  grain,  not  large  considered 
with  reference  to  British  commerce,  but  important 
to  places  which  heretofore  had  little  or  none. 
This  is  a  picture  of  progress  at  a  village  near 
Mount  Carmel. 

Not  four  years  ago  Caipha  was  an  insignificant 
fishing>\illage,  with  a  population  of  little  more  than 
two  hundred  souls,  and  resorted  to  only  by  small 
Arab  boats,  or  vessels  that  sought  protection  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  in  its  safe  and  commodi- 
ous harbor.  At  the  present  day  its  population  may 
be  reckoned  at  three  thousand  ;  and  houses  and  huts 
cannot  be  fast  enough  constructed  to  afford  shelter  to 
the  numerous  new  settlers  that  arrive  almost  daily. 

*  Eight  Years  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor, 
from  1842  to  1850.  By  F.  A.  Neale,  Esq.,  late  at- 
tached to  the  Consular  Service  in  Syria,  in  two  vol- 
umes.   Published  by  Colburn  fit  Co. 


From  the  middle  of  September  np  to  the  middle  of 
November,  1850,  a  space  of  only  two  months,  no  less 
than  eight  Enelish  vessels,  whose  joint  measurement 
amounted  to  about  two  thousand  three  hundred  tons, 
I  loaded  at  Caipha  eighteen  thousand  quarters  of 
'  vrheat  for  Fnlmouth  and  Cork  alone ;  and  besides 
these,  there  ivere  se^  eral  large  Greek  vessels  for 
Bristol  and  the  north  of  Ireland.  Such  a  sudden 
start  of  trade  on  a  gigantic  scale  brought  numerous 
speculating  Arabs  fiom  the  surrounding  villages, 
who  found  it  best  suited  their  convenience  to  fix  their 
permanent  abode  within  the  walls  of  Caipha  itself. 
Every  one,  even  the  most  wretched  and  destitute, 
found  ample  employment  for  themselves  and  families  ; 
the  men  and  boys  worked  as  laborers  in  assisting  the 
numerous  masons  employed  upon  new  buildings  ;  the 
more  robust  became  portei-s  and  watermen  ;  and  tho 
women  and  girls  were  actively  engaged  from  sunrise 
to  sundown  in  sifting  wheat  and  sesame  seed  at  the 
various  warehouses  of  the  merchants.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  daily  influx  of  strangers,  ready  ar.d 
eager  to  find  employment,  the  trade  grew  faster  upon 
the  town  than  its  rapidly  increasing  population,  so 
that  merchants  and  ships  were  absolutely  at  a  stand- 
still for  want  of  hands.  The  natives,  being  well 
aware  of  the  power  they  were  thus  invested  with, 
refused  to  work  except  at  the  most  exorbitant  rates. 
Merchants  were  bound  down  to  time  by  charter-par- 
ties, and  they  had  no  alternative  left  them  but  to 
agree  to  these  rates.  I  have  known  porters,  who  car- 
ried sacks  of  wheat  from  a  warehouse  not  twenty 
yards  from  the  landing-place,  gain  as  much  as  from 
thirty  to  forty  shillings  a  day,  a  sum  hardly  gained 
by  a  month's  labor  at  any  other  port  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. These  creatures,  who  a  few  months  before 
had  crawled  about  from  door  to  door  begging  a  morsel 
of  bread  to  appease  the  cravings  of  hunger,  grew  inso- 
lent in  proportion  as  their  independence  increased  ; 
and  I  have  seen  Arab  merchants,  who  were  tortured 
out  of  their  existence  by  the  masters  of  the  English 
vessels  consigned  to  their  houses,  actually  crave  as  a 
favor  of  these  porters  to  carry  down  their  grain  for  a 
sum  twenty  times  the  amount  ordinarily  given. 

The  ill  effects  resulting  from  insufficient  labor 
were  aggravated  by  want  of  boats  and  a  bad  land- 
ing-place. The  latter,  however,  was  the  real  dif- 
ficulty, and  in  any  other  place  than  Turkey  it 
would  have  been  quickly  remedied  by  building  a 
jetty ;  hut  the  Turkish  government  does  nothing 
of  itself,  there  are  no  foreign  authorities  of  weight 
to  interfere,  and  '*  everybody's  business  is  nobody's 
business.*'  Russia  seems  the  best  provided  with 
public  agency,  Great  Britain  about  the  worst. 

From  what  occurred  during  my  stay  at  Caipha,  I 
am  only  astonished  that  bloodshed  and  murder  have 
not  been  of  frequent  occurrence.  According  to  the 
custom  established  at  Caipha,  any  man  who  succeeds 
in  being  the  first  party  to  deposit  or  empty  out  a  sack 
of  grain  in  a  boat,  has  an  indisputable  right  to  make 
use  of  that  boat  for  the  trip  ;  but  on  its  return  from 
the  ship,  it  is  freed  from  this  appropriation,  and  is 
again  open  to  seizure.  A  most  diverting  sight  is  to 
see  the  numerous  merchants,  clerks,  Fhip-brokers, 
and  skippers,  screaming  out  offers  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  their  voices  to  the  unconscious  boatmen,  who  are 
yet  far  beyond  the  reach  of  all  sound.  Some  are 
perched  on  the  bank  over  the  custom-honse  gate ; 
others  are  on  the  landing-stairs  ;  a  few  are  seated  on 
the  ledge  of  rocks  which  run  parallel  with  the  town  ; 
and  one  or  two,  more  hardy  than  the  rest,  are  wading 
out  into  the  sea,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  take 
forcible  possession  of  the  prize.  Meanwhile,  soma 
twenty  porters,  each  carrying  for  different  war^ 
houses,  are  jostling  and  hustling  one  another  on  the 
very  slippery  steps  from  which  goods  are  embarked, 
each  determined  in  bis  own  mind  to  be  the  first  to 
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throw  in  the  sack,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt ;  and 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  man,  sack  and  all, 
who  has  lost  his  balance  and  fallen  into  the  water,  is 
not  at  all  a  rare  spectacle  at  Caipha.  On  such  occa- 
sions, a  fight  generally  ensues,  at  first  confined  to 
the  man  who  fell  into  the  water  and  the  porter  who 
was  the  cause  of  his  mishap  ;  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  heavily-laden  man  is  sure  to  meet  a  simi- 
lar fate  to  that  which  he  had  occasioned  his  neighbor. 
Then  the  war  becomes  general.  The  two  clerks  who 
keep  tally,  and  the  two  merchants  who  are  shipping, 
and  the  two  captains  on  board  whose  ships  the  lost 
grain  was  to  be  shipped,  all  fall  to  at  once,  and  keep 
at  it  tooth  and  nail.  Amidst  the  uproar  and  confu- 
Bion  that  ensue,  the  anxiously  expected  boat  touches 
the  land  ;  and  is  instantly  pounced  upon  by  some 
man  more  wary  than  his  neighbors,  who  has  kept 
aloof  from  the  others  in  some  hidden  nook  or  corner, 
and  who  rushes  into  the  boat  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 
when,  haying  safely  deposited  the  bag  of  wheat,  he 
proclaims  his  victory  by  shouting  out  the  name  of 
the  lucky  individual  he  carries  for. 

The  followiDg  picture  of  landlords  and  peasants 
has  interest  for  itself,  and  is  curious  for  its  indica- 
tion of  a  ^erm  of  constitutional  power  even  in 
Turkey.  The  provincial  council  alluded  to  is 
doubtless  at  the  very  best  a  mere  oligarchy,  and  in 
the  more  palmy  days  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  would 
be  nothing  opposed  to  an  able  and  resolute  Pasha  ; 
still  there  is  the  theory  of  a  check,  like  the  old 
parliaments  of  France  or  the  existing  provincial 
councils  of  Russia. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  wealth 
yielded  by  the  rich  and  fertile  soil  of  Antioch,  and 
the  villages  under  its  jurisdiction,  is  divided  between 
its  Ayans  and  Etfendis.  The  chief  among  these, 
Musoud  Effcndi,  is  said  to  possess  upwards  of  one 
hundred  mulberry  plantations,  which,  in  silk  alone, 
yield  him  a  revenue  of  about  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
per  annum.  Uadgi  Halif  Aga  ranks  next  to  Musoud 
Effendi.  He  is  descended  from  a  renegade  Jew,  and 
possesses  all  the  natural  cunning  of  his  ancestors,  by 
which  he  has  greatly  augmented  the  influence  and 
power  arising  from  his  social  intei'est  and  position. 

The  Governor  of  Antioch,  however  talented  he  may 
be,  and  however  determined  to  support  his  authority 
and  the  dignity  of  his  post,  is  considered  a  mere 
cipher,  and  is  little  more  respected  amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  Antioch  ;  for,  apart  from  the  certainty 
of  his  being  sooner  or  later  bribed  over  to  the  party 
of  some  influential  Ayan,  the  Megilis,  or  Council, 
being  composed  of  the  various  Efifendis,  whose  policy 
it  is  to  act  en  maste,  as  it  were,  pull  together,  and  he 
can  never  hope  to  carry  any  measure  into  effect  which 
would  be  injurious  to  their  private  interests. 

These  Ayans  are  thirteen  in  number,  all  more  or 
less  rich  and  influential  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  may  be  said  to  earn  their  bread  directly 
or  indirectly  in  their  employment  or  service :  for 
amongst  them  is  divided  the  whole  of  the  territorial 
possessions,  from  Jesser  il  H:uled  on  the  one  side,  to 
the  villa*]re9  of  Suedia,  Bitias,  and  Cassab  on  the 
other — all  land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  pro- 
ducing wheat,  barley,  and  other  grain,  or  laid  out  in 
mulberry  plantations  for  the  rearing  of  the  silk-worm. 

I  believe  that  if  the  title-deeds  of  many  of  these 
EffendLs  were  examined,  the  Sultan's  government 
would  discover  that  the  revenue  has  been  defrauded 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  that,  if  their  hourly 
transactions  with  the  custom-house  officers  and  other 
local  authorities  were  strictly  investigated,  defiiloi^ 
tions  to  a  considerable  amount  would  be  found  as  to 
the  actual  amount  of  excise  which  they  pay  to  the 
revenue.  The  peasantry  on  their  estates  IsSaor  twelve 
hours  in  the  day,  and  at  the  ezpiratioa  of  twelve 


months  find  themselves,  instead  of  being  any  the  bet- 
ter, indebted  to  their  iniquitous  landlords.  The  vast 
improvements  and  ameliorations  that  have  been  ef- 
fected under  the  present  enlightened  Sultan *s  sway 
have,  however,  reached  even  Antioch,  though  they  are 
not  yet  carried  out  to  any  extent. 

For  those,  however,  who  are  not  under  the 
thumb  of  the  landlords,  Antioch  has  its  attractions, 
ilere  are  the  pros  and  cons : 

Antioch  is,  beyond  dispute,  the  cheapest  place  in 
the  world,  as  well  as  one  of  the  healthiest ;  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  ragged  little  boys,  who  hoot  at  every 
stranger,  and  throw  stones  at  his  door,  annoying  you 
in  every  possible  way,  I  should  prefer  it  as  a  place  of 
residence  to  any  spot  I  have  visited  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America. 

My  house  was  of  perfectly  new  construction,  well 
planted,  and  well  situated,  and  proof  against  water 
as  well  as  wind.  I  had  four  rooms,  a  sitting-room, 
a  dining-room,  a  bed-room,  and  a  dressing-room.  I 
hod  a  walled  enclosure  of  about  eighty  feet  square, 
where  roses  and  geraniums  vied  in  beauty  vrith  jes- 
samines and  lilies.  There  was  also  a  poultry-yard,  a 
pigeon-house,  stables  for  three  horses,  a  store-house,  a 
kitchen,  and  servants'  room.  I  had  in  the  garden  a 
grape-vine,  (muskatel,)  a  pomegranate-tree,  a  peach- 
tree,  a  plum-tree,  an  apricot,  and  a  China  quince  ;  and, 
in  addition  to  all  these,  a  fountain  perpetually  jetting 
up  water,  and  a  well,  and  a  bathing-room.  For  all  this 
accommodation  I  paid  three  hundred  and  fifty  piastres 
— ^about  three  pounds  sterling  ;  and  this  was  a  higher 
rent  than  would  be  paid  by  any  native.  Of  course 
the  house  was  unfurnished  ;  but  furniture  in  the 
East  is  seldom  on  a  grand  scale :  a  divan,  half  a 
dozen  chairs,  a  blUstead,  a  matrass,  a  looking-glass, 
a  table  or  two,  and  half  a  dozen  pipes  and  narghilies, 
are  all  one  requires.  Servants  cost  about  three  pounds 
a  head  per  annum.  Seven  and  a  half  pounds  of  good 
mutton  may  be  had  for  a  shilling  ;  fowls,  and  fat  ones 
too,  two  pence  each.  Fish  is  sold  by  the  weight ; 
thirteen  rotoloe  for  a  beshlik,  or  about  seventy  pounds 
weight  for  a  shilling.  Eels,  t^e  very  best  flavored  in 
the  world,  three  halfpence  each.  As  for  vegetables, 
whether  cabbages,  lettuces,  des  asperges,  celery, 
water-cresses,  parsley,  beans,  peas,  radishes,  turnips, 
carrots,  cauliflowers,  and  onions,  a  pennyworth  would 
last  a  man  a  week.  Fruit  is  sold  at  the  same  rates  ; 
and  grapes  cost  about  five  shillings  the  horse-load. 
Game  is  also  abundant  Dried  fruits  and  nuts  can  be 
obtained  in  winter.  In  fact,  living  as  well  as  one 
could  wish,  I  found  it  impossible  (house-rent,  servants, 
horses,  board,  washing,  and  wine  included)  to  exceed 
the  expenditure  of  forty  pounds  per  annum. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  appear  marvel- 
lous that  many  Europeans  possessed  of  limited  means 
have  not  made  Antioch  their  temporary  home  ;  but 
every  question  has  two  sides,  and  everything  its  pros 
and  cons.  The  cons,  in  this  instance,  are  the  barba- 
rous character  of  the  people  among  whom  you  live  ; 
the  perpetual  liability  of  becoming,  at  one  instant's 
warning,  the  viclim  of  some  fanatical  emeute  ;  the 
small  hopes  you  have  of  redress  for  the  grossest  in- 
sults offered  ;  the  continual  intrigues  entered  into  by 
the  Ayans  to  disturb  your  peace  and  comfort ;  the 
absence  of  many  of  the  luxuries  enjoyed  in  Europe  ; 
the  want  of  society  and  books  ;  and  the  total  absence 
of  all  places  of  worship,  which  gradually  creates  in 
the  mind  a  morbid  indifference  to  religion,  and  which 
feeling  frequently  degenerates  into  absolute  infidelity. 
It  is  better  to  choose  with  David  in  such  a  case,  and 
say,  "  I  would  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  than  dwell  in  the  tents  of  iniquity." 

The  book  abounds  with  sketches  and  anecdotes 
indicative  of  individual  or  general  character;  of 
which  we  take  a  few. 
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A  doctor  is  thoaght  nothing  of  here  unless  he  resorts 
to  Tiolent  remedies.  I  was  told  a  curious  anecdote 
of  a  soi-disant  doctor,  who  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
tion in  Betlan.  He  was  much  given  to  administering 
emetics,  and,  having  a  very  delicate  patient,  resorted 
as  usual  to  this  method  of  cure,  leaving  in  the  hands 
of  the  patient's  brother  three  strong  doses  of  emetic, 
which  he  directed  should  be  administered  at  intervals 
of  three  hours.  The  brother,  finding  that  the  first 
powder  had  no  immediate  effect,  gave  the  unfortunate 
invalid  the  remaining  two  within  five  minutes.  The 
result  was  violent  sickness,  succeeded  by  spasms  and 
cramp,  which  in  a  few  hours  terminated  fatally. 
Next  day,  the  doctor  was  astounded  to  learn,  on  in- 
quiring, that  his  patient  was  dead  ;  and  evinced  his 
concern  in  his  face.  **  Never  mind,"  said  the  brother, 
**  it  was  so  fated  ;  but,  Marshalla !  you  are  a  great 
doctor :  the  medicine  you  gave  never  ceased  operating 
till  the  moment  of  my  brother's  death.  It  was  a  fine 
medicine,  and  if  it  could  n't  cure  him  nothing  earthly 
could." 

BTELIAN  OAMEL-DBIYERS. 

The  camel-drivers  are  a  hardy,  robust  race,  who 
have  seldom  throughout  their  lives  any  other  canopy 
over  their  heads,  night  or  day,  snow  or  rain,  than  the 
heavens.  Enveloped  in  their  sheepskin  cloaks,  and 
squatted  round  such  fire  as  the  weather  will  permit 
of  their  having,  they  vociferate  rather  than  talk,  and 
Bing,  and  smoke,  and  are  as  contented  as  though  they 
were  snugly  seated  in  some  baronial  hall.  They  sleep 
an  hour  or  so  profoundly,  and  wake  up  as  refreshed 
as  though  their  couch  had  been  eider-down  instead  of 
the  damp  earth,  and  as  though  they  had  had  the 
finest  blankets  instead  of  frost  for  their  coverlet  On 
the  whole,  nothing  can  exceed  the  hard  life  which 
these  poor  fellows  lead.  Buffeted  and  reviled  by 
Turkish  officials  or  European  merchants,  they  toil  on 
the  road,  screaming  to  each  other,  or  to  their  sub- 
missive but  occasionally  truant  camels.  Now  a  bale 
is  hanging  over  a  precipice,  and  must  be  adjusted  ; 
and  the  cameliers  hurry  to  each  other  with  frantic 
clamor,  their  gaunt  ifiuscular  limbs  quivering  with 
excitement  "C'stun  peuple  criard,"  says  Lamar- 
tine ;  and  so  in  good  truth  they  are.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  lose  their 
voices  for  a  while  after  an  unusually  disastrous  acci- 
dent to  a  camel,  so  perseveringly  and  incessantly  had 
they  bawled  their  injunctions,  reproaches,  and  im- 
precations after  the  poor  beast  ere  it  completed  the 
mischiefl 

BonsE  Str&OEBT. 

In  Acre  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  Turkish 
Teterinary  surgeons ;  and  about  the  most  curious 
sight  I  ever  witnessed  was  a  horse  under  treatment 
by  these  practitioners.  First,  they  threw  it  on  the 
ground,  by  tying  its  four  feet  or  hoo&  so  closely  to- 
gether that  it  became  as  helpless  as  an  infant ;  then 
a  tight  bandage  was  placed  over  the  nose  and  mouth, 
only  leaving  sufficient  space  for  the  animal  to  breathe. 
A  Turkish  pipe,  containing  tobacco,  bang,  hashish, 
cusous,  and  other  narcotics,  was  inserted  in  one  of 
the  nostrils,  and  a  spark  being  placed  upon  the  bowl, 
the  horse  involuntarily  inhaled  the  stupefying  smoke  ; 
which  had  the  effect,  after  a  very  short  period,  of 
rendering  it  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on.  Then 
the  skill  of  surgery  was  brought  into  play,  and  the 
fcUock  of  the  poor  brut«  being  laid  open,  a  perfect 
hive  of  worms,  deposited  by  a  fly,  common  in  some 
parts  of  the  desert  between  Damascus  and  Bagdad, 
was  duly  extracted.  The  wound  was  closed  up  with 
pitch  sticking-plaster,  and  the  bands  being  unloosed, 
buckets  of  cold  water  were  thrown  over  the  horse  ; 
who  quickly  revived.  The  foot  was  now  placed  in  a 
sling,  and  In  a  few  days  afterwards,  so  effective  had 


been  the  operation,  the  horse  was  fit  to  puraae  its 
daily  avocations. 

THE  ANTIQUB  DBALBB  OF  AiniOCH. 

It  IS  on  these  occasions  [the  violent  rains]  that 
those  antique  coins  and  stones  are  collected  for  which 
Antioch  is  so  justly  celebrated.     No  sooner  has  the 
weather  cleared  up  after  a  smart  shower  of  rain,  and 
the  waters  commence  to  abate,  than  swarms  of  little 
children  may  be  observed  busily  occupied  in  the  nu- 
merous gutters,  armed  with  sieves,  and  sticks,  and 
brooms,  sweeping  up  and  clearing  away  the  mud,  and 
earnestly  occupied  in  hunting  for  antiques.     Seldom 
is  the  search  fruitless.    Some  of  the  little  seekers  find 
silver  coins,  others  copper  ;  and  some  few  are  lucky 
enough  to  light  on  precious  stones.    These  children 
had  been  for  some  time  in  the  practice  of  carrying  off 
their  booty  to  a  Turk  called  Hadji  Ali,  who  made  it 
his  business  to  trade  in  antiques.    From  the  hard 
bargains  he  drove  he  was  more  Jew  than  Turk  ;  buy- 
ing up  everything  from  the  children  at  ridiculously 
low  prices,  and  then  gaining  enormously  by  retailing 
them  to  English  travellers.     From  naval  officers,  in 
particular,  he  acquired  large  sums  ;  and  had  been  so 
spoiled  by  their  generosity,  that  he  now  on  all  occa^ 
sions  demanded  the  most  exorbitant  prices  for  thii^ 
that  were  of  themselves  of  the  smallest  value.     Hacyi 
Ali  was  as  illiterate  as  he  was  knavish,  and  the  old 
rogue  on  one  occasion  was  completely  taken  in  by  a 
very  modern  antique,  for  which  he  had  been  induced 
to  pay  a  large  sum.    Visiting  the  tents  of  some  Eng- 
lish travellers,  as  was  his  wont,  and  unrolling  one  by 
one,  from  the  miuiy  folds  of  old  rags  and  dirty  paper 
in  which  they  were  enveloped,  the  stones  and  antiques 
that  he  set  most  value  upon,  he  at  length  drew  one 
with  apparent  reluctance  from  the  very  bottom  of  a 
little  tin  canister,  declaring  his  unwillingness  to  part 
with  it  for  anything  less  than  twenty  guineas.    The 
price  asked  naturally  excited  the  curiosity  of  every 
one  present ;  and  on  the  precious  relic  being  at  length 
produced  and  inspected,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  piece 
of  common  glass,  with  a  portrait  of  Listen  as  Paul 
Pry,  and  the  familiar  device  of  "  I  hope  I  don't  in- 
trude."   Ali  was  vastly  discomfited  by  the  laughter 
of  the  group,  and  offered  his  cherished  antique  to  his 
next  visitor  for  five  pounds  ;  when  he  learnt,  to  his 
consternation,  that  it  was  not  worth  five  farthingsi 
Hadji,  however,  had  in  his  possession  a  beautifully 
cut  emerald,  which  presented  the  striking  device  of 
seven  distinct  heads  on  being  turned  in  as  many  di- 
rections :  but  the  rogue  knew  that  the  emerald  was 
in  itself  of  great  value,  and  would  never  listen  to  any 
reasonable  offer  for  it    The  result  of  his  obstinacy 
in  refusing  to  part  with  this  relique  was  that  an  old 
Turk  got  possession  of  it  for  nothing.     A  Mutzellim, 
who  had  avowed  his  determination  to  make  as  much 
money  as  he  could  during  his  brief  sojourn  at  Anti- 
och, (for  a  Mutzellim's  stay  in  office  and  power  is 
generally  very  brief,)  got  intelligence  of  All's  wealth, 
and  of  the  method  he  had  adopted  to  accumulate 
riches ;   and  the  consequence  was,   that   the   po<M* 
wretch  was  dragged  out  of  bed  one  night,  and  carried 
before  the  governor,  charged  with  having  defrauded 
the  government  by  assuming  to  himself  the  right  of 
selling  antiques.     His  property  was  confiscated,  and 
he  himself  bastinadoed  ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
lingered  many  months  in  prison,  that  he  was,  by  the 
Mutzellim's  recall  from  Antioch,  set  at  large,  to  com- 
mence the  world  again  as  he  best  could. 


From  the  Examiner. 


JOHN  LEWIS. 


In  a  pamphlet  just  published  on  Pre-BaphaeUtian, 
in  which  great  eloquence  is  brought  in  aid  of  great 
dogmatism  and  very  rash  conclusions,  Mr.  Ruskin 
singles  oat  the  drawings  of  Mr.  John  Lewis  for 
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emph^ic  praise.  On  this  point  we  are  glad  to 
linnourseWes  in  unmisgiYing  agreement  with  Mr. 
Raskin. 

John  Lewis  has  for  years  ranked  with  the  high- 
est order  of  painters  in  a  department  where  Eng- 
land stands  confessedly  first.  His  water-color 
drawings  have  frequently  been  the  subject  of  ad- 
miring criticism  in  this  journal.  They  showed 
the  power  and  capability  of  that  branch  of  art 
over  a  range  of  subject  mastered  by  few,  and  in 
qualities  of  drawing  as  well  as  of  color  still  more 
rarely  witnessed.  Yet  his  secret  would  seem  to 
be  a  simple  one,  if  young  artists  had  but  the  cour* 
age  to  think  so.  Hogarth  expressed  it  in  his 
rough  striking  way  when  he  swore  that  there  was 
but  one  ** school"  of  painting,  and  that  was  kept 
by  nature.  Mr.  Lewis*  sketches  of  animals, 
executed  while  he  was  yet  very  young,  were  un- 
affectedly true  to  the  several  natures  represented. 
His  subsequent  scenes  and  characters  of  Spanish 
life  were  an  expression  of  the  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple as  exact  as  if  he  had  passed  all  his  life  at  bull- 
fights, or  in  posadas,  or  with  guerilla  chiefs  in  the 
mountains.  His  next  phase  of  study  similarly 
displayed  itself  in  his  picture  of  Easter  Day  at 
Rome,  where  even  the  color  was  less  remarkable 
for  beauty  and  richness  than  the  character  for 
minute  variety  and  truth  of  expression.  From 
Italy,  Mr.  Lewis  passed  to  the  East,  where  the  re- 
sults of  a  lengthened  residence  appeared  in  that  elab- 
orate picture  of  the  Hhareem  exhibited  two  years 
ago,  which  astonished  every  one  by  its  wondrous 
presentment  of  local,  national,  and  individual  truth 
of  character,  by  its  mixed  ease  and  severity  of 
drawing,  marvels  of  minute  execution,  extraor- 
dinary delicacy  as  well  as  beauty  of  color,  dazzling 
effects  of  sun  and  shade,  and  a  refinement  in  the 
expression  of  the  merely  sensuous  or  voluptuous 
quite  without  parallel  in  our  recollection.  This 
picture  (which  we  rejoice  to  learn  is  now  about  to 
be  engraved)  gave  us  what  we  may  call  the  most 
finished  phase  of  Mr.  Lewis'  genius  and  studies 
—nature  having  been  true  to  hira  throughout  as 
be  to  her. 

And  something  of  the  process  by  which  such 
results  have  been  obtained  we  are  now  placed  in  a 
position  to  speak  of,  having  seen  nearly  two  hun- 
dred sketches  in  water  colors  lately  brought  over 
from  the  East  by  Mr.  Lewis  himself,  whose 
studies  during  the  last  ten  years  in  Italy,  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Egypt,  are  embodied  in  this  magnifi- 
cent collection.  As  a  whole  they  have  probably 
never  been  equalled.  We  know  of  no  traveller 
with  pen  or  pencil  who  has  brought  back  so  much 
of  exact  truth  from  those  distant  scenes  of  travel. 
They  show  us  the  worth  of  Hogarth's  counsel  as 
to  studying  in  the  school  of  nature  by  exhibiting 
the  inexhaustible  variety  of  materials  to  be  found 
there.  Warm  and  earnest  as  Mr.  Ruskin's  lan- 
guage is  in  the  pamphlet  to  which  we  have 
referred,  we  do  not  think  it  immoderate  or  exag- 
gerated as  we  look  at  these  works.  Afler  men- 
tioning Mr.  Lewis'  early  studies,  he  proceeds — 
**  Since  then  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  por- 
traiture of  those  European  and  Asiatic  races 
among  whom  the  refinements  of  civilization  exist, 
without  its  law  or  its  energies,  and  in  whom  the 
fierceness,  indolence,  and  subtlety  of  animal 
nature  are  associated  with  brilliant  imagination 
and  strong  afifections.  To  this  task  he  has  brought 
not  only  intense  perception  of  the  kind  of  charac- 
ter, but  powers  of  artistical  composition  like  those 
of  the  great  Venetians,  displaying  at  the  same 
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time  a  refinement  of  drawing  almost  miraculous, 
and  appreciable  only,  as  the  mioutie  of  nature 
itself  are  appreciable  by  the  help  of  the  micro- 
scope. The  value,  therefore,  of  his  works,  as 
records  of  the  aspect  of  the  scenery,  and  inhabitants 
of  the  sooth  of  Spain  and  the  East,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  quite  above  all 
estimate." 

Let  no  one  question  this  praise  who  has  not 
seen  the  collection  of  sketches  to  which  it  refers, 
and  which  are  to  be  visible  for  a  few  days  longer, 
we  believe,  at  Mr.  Lewis'  housQ  in  Wimpole 
street.  They  embrace  every  aspect  and  variety  of 
landscape  and  character.  We  pass  from  Rome, 
Florence,  Amalfi  and  Sorento,  through  the  gor- 
geous mosques  of  Constantinople  and  the  crowded 
streets  and  bazaars  of  Cairo,  to  the  solitary  con- 
vents, bedouins,  and  dromedaries  of  Mount  Sinai, 
and  the  magnificent  temples  of  Upper  Egypt.  We 
see  the  peasanta  of  Rome  and  the  Abruzzi,  Roman 
cardinals  and  pifferari,  Greek  primates  and  girls 
of  Yanina,  Albanians,  Circassians,  Arabs,  Fellahs, 
Sheikhs,  Pilgrims  ;  and  every  sort  of  contrast  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  life,  from  the  mountaineer 
upon  the  hills  to  the  indolent  lady  in  the  mosque ; 
from  the  busy  little  Turk  in  school  fagging  hard 
at  his  primer,  to  the  grasping  old  Arab  in  his 
bazaar  fagging  as  hard  at  a  bargain ;  from  the 
well-furnished  convent  refectory  and  its  comforta- 
ble monks  to  the  silent  plain  or  desert  with  its 
eager  sheikh  or  bedouin,  and  patient  camel  or 
dromedary. 

But  even  more  interesting  than  these  singular 
varieties  of  pictorial  representation  is  the  knowl- 
edge so  conveyed  to  us  of  the  means  by  which 
such  increased  facility  and  power  of  drawing  and 
manipulation  are  obtained  by  an  artist  really  zeal- 
ous in  his  profession.  The  reverence  for  truth 
shown  in  the  slightest  of  these  sketches  is  quite 
astonishing.  The  elaborate  texture  which  may  be 
perceived  on  close  examination  of  the  suriaces  of 
the  drawing,  the  study  bestowed  on  the  atmoe- 
pheric  effects,  the  careless  freedom  yet  close  fidelity 
of  outline,  the  unobtrusive  ease  yet  at  the  same 
time  unsurpassable  precision  and  finish  in  the 
arrangement  and  handling  of  colors,  and,  finally, 
the  air  of  nature  and  originality  breathing  freshly 
over  all  the  compositions  and  designs,  render  the 
collection  a  delightful  study  to  a  young  artist. 

A  series  of  engravings  from  them  on  the  plan 
of  Mr.  David  Roberts'  masterly  sketches  would 
in  this  respect  be  invaluable.     And  we  hope  that 
Mr.  Lewis  may  be  induced  to  consent  to  their  pub 
lication. 

JENNY   LIND. 

EXTRACT    OF    A    LETTER    FROM    A    LADY    IN   PHILA- 
DELPHIA  TO  HER   SISTER    IN    THE  COUNTRY. 

The  selection  was  just  what  we  would  have 
chosen — all  the  airs  familiar  to  us ;  Quando  Lasoia 
la  Normandia,  from  Robert  le  Diable ;  Casta  Diva 
and  the  Allegro  ;  a  prayer  from  Dcr  Freyschutz ; 
the  Last  Rose  of  Summer,  and  John  Anderson  my 
Joe.  The  things  by  the  orchestra,  and  Salvi,  and 
Bellelti,  were  beautiful.  We  were  charmed  with 
the  orchestra,  enchanted  with  Salvi — a  beautiful 
voice,  first-rate  method,  and  peculiarly  beautiful 
modulation.  His  Spirito  Gentil,  from  La  Favorita, 
which  I  had  heard  before,  was  exquisite;  and  the 
duet  from  the  Barber  (All  Idea)  was  a  gem,  a 
treat.  Belletti  was  admirable,  and  there  was  some 
very  fine  piano  playing,  and  a  glorious  overture  of 
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Weber's,  (the  Jubilee  overture,)  a  famed  composi- 
tion, beautiful  and  elevating.  Keally,  virhen  I  think 
of  all  this,  it  seems  enough  of  a  treat  for  a  year  to 
come. 

But  to  hear  Jenny  Land  once  is  a  treat  to  last 
until  we  go  to  heaven,  where,  and  where  alone,  I 
suppose,  such  music  can  be  heard.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  what  I  think  of  her ;  as  to  criticising 
her,  I  could  not  attempt  it  until  I  had  heard  her 
fifty  times,  and  then  it  would  be  but  to  admire  each 
particular  achievement.  How  any  one  can  think 
her  Cold  I  know  not.  1  find  her  full  of  passion, 
fire,  energy,  and  possessing  an  earnestness  which 
makes  this  passionate  energy  stronger  than  in  any 
Italian  I  ever  listened  to.  It  is  enough  to  hear  her 
Casta  Diva  to  be  convinced  that  the  most  fervid 
expression  of  feeling  can  be  felt  and  given  by  her  ; 
that  she  would  be  great  in  tragedy  or  tragic  opera. 
She  gives  the  Prayer  with  deep  feeling,  but  calmly 
and  solemnly.  At  the  end  of  the  lirst  part  she 
put  in  two  or  three  notes  of  a  flourish,  perfectly 
admissible  and  very  simple ;  but  I  regretted  this, 
as  I  think  the  composer*s  music  should  be  given 
with  rigid  fidelity  in  such  a  thing  as  Casta  Diva, 
and  she  is  evidently  so  little  given  to  the  ornate, 
her  style  is  so  artistic,  in  the  solemn  music  so 
almost  severe,  that  this  must  have  been  a  lapsus 
lingua.  Then  in  the  second  verse,  **  Tempra,  O 
Diva,  tempra  tu  in  cori  ardenti  ;'*  oh,  what  fervor ! 
what  deep,  passionate  entreaty  she  threw  into  those 
words !  as  though  she  were,  indeed  praying  for  all 
the  tumultuous  passions  of  her  fellow-beings  to  be 
calmed  by  holy  influences  ;  no  one  without  a  great 
heart  and  deep  sympathies  with  humanity  could  so 
sing  it.  In  the  Allegro  her  whole  manner  changed ; 
such  an  expression  of  love  as  she  gave  !  and  when 
she  descends  in  a  cadenza,  and  repeats  '*  Ah 
Bello  a  me  ritorno,"  &c.,  it  was  electrifying — so 
loving,  so  passionate.  As  to  wonderful  voice  and 
execution,  I  can  only  say,  as  of  the  rest,  it  was 
beyond  all  my  powers  of  imagination.  The  rest 
was  all  like  this,  and  her  versatility  is  amazing. 
John  Ander5CTi,  as  she  says,  was  inimitable,  ex- 
quisite. As  soon  as  she  said,  *'  'Tis  the  last  rose 
of  summer,"  I  felt  an  interest  in  that  particular 
rose  profound  and  moving  ;  and  when  she  said, 
*'  Ah  !  who  would  inhabit  this  bleak  world  alone  V 
I  really  felt  as  if  there  was  a  wintry  blast  within 
and  about  me. 

In  truth  she  is  a  gifted  being ;  she  has  conse- 
crated her  wonderful  powers  to  the  noblest  ends,  and 
God's  blessing  rests  en  every  note  she  pours  forth. 
I  went  almost  unwillingly,  and  never  had  an  idea 
of  being  excited  ;  nor  was  I  excited ;  it  went  be- 
yond that — I  was  deeply  impressed  and  solemnized. 
It  seemed  like  a  revelation  from  heaven  ;  an  en- 
joyment among  the  highest  and  purest  my  nature 
is  capable  of.  I  never  expect  to  hear  her  again  till 
1  go  to  heaven.  I  hope  I  shall  go  there  ;  she  will 
certainly  have  a  high  place  there,  and  I  should 
like  to  hear  her  very  often.  You  will  think  me 
crazy,  but  indeed  I  am  not. — Nat.  Intelligencer, 


From  the  Edinburgh  Courant. 
STORY   OF  DUNCAN   CHISHOLM. 

Those  who  were  familiar  with  the  pretty  little 
town  of  Inverness  five-and-twenty,  or,  it  may  be, 
thirty  years  ago,  must  remember  the  hero  of  this 
story.  Duncan  Chisholm,  says  our  parliamentary 
authority,  seemed  at  that  time  to  be  about  thirty 


years  of  age.  He  was  somewhat  slender  in 
person ;  his  stature  was  of  the  middle  size— or, 
to  be  more  specific,  he  stood  about  five  feet  nine  ia 
his  boots  :  his  shoulders  were  high,  his  complexion 
sallow ;  and  it  was  particularly  remarked  that  he 
seldom  looked  any  one  in  the  face.  For  his  dress, 
he  aflfected  a  blue  surtout,  a  black  waistcoat, 
pantaloons,  and  a  hat.  He  united  the  somewhat 
incongruous  vocations  of  a  solicitor  and  dealer  in 
leather.  Between  these  two  professions  it  was 
fated  that  Duncan  Chisholm  should  fall  to  the 
ground  ;  in  plain  terms,  he  found  his  way  into  the 
list  of  **  sequestrations''  in  the  Gazette.  On  be- 
coming bankrupt,  he  clandestinely  left  Inverness, 
and  could  not  be  found,  although  a  reward  of  fifty 
guineas  was  oflfered  for  his  apprehension. 

Years  rolled  by,  but  no  tidings  were  heard  of  the 
vanished  solicitor.  By  many  he  was  believed  to 
have  been  long  dead  and  buried,  when  suddenly  a 
rumor  reached  Inverness  that  he  was  yet  alive  and 
well.  Many  and  stiflf  were  the  tumblers  of  toddy 
that  were  drunk  that  night  in  the  capital  of  the 
Highlands,  in  discussing  the  credibility  of  a  report 
which  affirmed  that  the  broken-down  leather-seller 
of  Clach-na-cuddin  was  now,  under  another  name, 
a  man  of  fortune,  high  in  ofllice  in  Dublin  Castle,  a 
dispenser  of  magnificent  charities,  the  counsellor 
of  statesmen,  the  instructor  of  parliaments.  Even 
so  it  was;  when  closely  questioned,  Mr. George 
Mathews  of  the  secretary's  oflSce  in  Ireland  con- 
fessed his  identity  wnth  Duncan  Chisholm,  the  man 
of  law  and  leather  in  Inverness;  and  seeing  that 
better  could  not  be,  he  told  the  story  of  his  trans- 
formation. Enlisting  in  the  53d  regiment  of  foot, 
he  rose  to  be  a  sergeant.  He  was  reduced  from 
that  grade  after  a  few  months,  only  to  rise  again 
to  a  higher  rank — that  of  stafl^miliiary-clerk  in 
the  brigade  office  at  Dublin.  Hente,  about  1833, 
he  made  his  way  as  a  clerk  into  the  Irish  Tithe 
Ofiice.  Five  years  aflerwards  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Tithe  Million  Fund,  with  a  salary 
of  ten  pounds  a  week,  besides  his  pay  as  a  clerk 
in  the  Irish  secretary's  office.  His  ascent  was 
now  rapid ;  another  year  or  two  saw  him  in  the 
management  of  the  Regium  Donum  Fund  of 
30,000/.  a  year,  closeted  with  Irish  secretaries,  con- 
trolling Irish  estimates,  and  despatched  to  London 
when  the  Irish  government  wanted  **  a  useful  wit- 
ness" to  stop  the  mouth  of  a  troublesome  commit- 
tee. 

Such  splendid  success  could  scarcely  fail  to 
provoke  some  little  envy.  The  Irish  government 
were  duly  informed  of  the  Highland  antecedents 
of  their  fortunate  friend,  and  were  particularly  re- 
quested to  see  that  his  accounts  were  properly 
vouched  and  audited.  The  hint  was  taken — a 
board  of  inquiry  was  appointed  by  Earl  de  Grey, 
the  viceroy  of  the  day ;  but  that  board  reported 
that  Duncan  Chisholm,  aHas  George  Mathews, 
**  was  a  public  servant  of  unimpeachable  integ- 
rity;" and  Under-Secretary  Lucas  was  instructed 
to  convey  to  the  much-maligned  gentleman  the 
lord-lieutenant's  opinion  that  he  had  been  **  com- 
pletely and  honorably  acquitted  of  every  charge 
aflTecting  his  character."  This  was  in  the  spring 
of  1843.  An  acquittal  so  emphatic  seems  to  havo 
silenced  complaint  if  it  did  not  remove  suspicion  *, 
and  it  is  not  until  after  seven  years  have  passed 
that  the  attention  of  the  Irish  government  is  again 
drawn  by  Mr.  Sadleir,  the  member  for  Carlow,  to 
the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Chisholm  or  Mathews. 
Mr.  Sadleir's  letter  goes  over  the  old  field  and 
breaks  some  new  ground ;  but  Lord  Clarendon  sees 
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nothing  in  the  statement  to  shake  his  full  confidence 
in  the  verdict  of  1843,  and  pronounces,  therefore, 
that  ''any  new  inquiry  would  be  unfair  towards 
Mr.  Mathews,  and  is  uncalled  for  on  any  public 
ground."  Mr.  Sadleir  returns  to  the  charge, 
which  he  enforces  by  at  least  one  strong  piece  of 
evidence ;  but  still  Lord  Clarendon  will  not  be 
moved,  and  the  member  for  Carlo w  then  retires 
discomfited  from  the  lists. 

But  Duncan  Chisholm  had  made  to  himself  ene- 
mies more  implacable  than  any  political  adversary. 
By  the  patronage  which  he  lavished  on  the  small 
religious  sect  of  whose  tabernacle  he  was  a  pillar, 
he  had  roused  the  hatred  of  some  other  sects  of 
nearly  the  same  persuasion.  When  once  thorough- 
ly excited,  the  ciiium  theologicum  never  dies,  never 
tires,  never  relents.  The  detection  which  had 
baffled  successive  viceroys,  secretaries,  and  states- 
men, was  at  length  accomplished  by  the  persever- 
ing enmity — **  the  patient  watch  and  vigil  long" — 
of  two  or  three  dissenting  ministers  who  differed 
from  Mr.  Duncan  Chisholm  on  certain  recondite 
points  of  doctrine.  The  charges  against  him  were 
once  more  renewed — ^another  commission  of  inquiry 
was  appointed  ;  but  before  it  could  begin  its  labors 
the  accused  had  admitted  his  guilt  by  an  ignomini- 
ous flight.  The  whole  mystery  was  now  at  an 
end,  and  the  twelve  years'  official  career  of  this 
man,  for  whose  *'  unimpeachable  integrity"  two 
lords-lieutenants  had  stood  willing  sponsors,  was 
proved  to  have  been  one  continued  tissue  of  crime 
and  imposture.  The  amount  of  public  money 
which  he  had  plundered  by  fraud  and  forgery  does 
not  exactly  appear,  but  it  must  have  been  large — 
and  the  daring  way  in  which  he  effected  his  pillage 
is  not  a  little  remarkable. 

We  have  said  that  be  was  a  shining  light  in  a 
petty  religious  body.  This  was  a  sect  describing 
itself  as  '*  Trinitarian  Presbyterians,  holding  what 
are  theologically  called  non-subscribing  principles — 
that  is,  rejecting  subscription  to  any  creed,  confes- 
sion, catechism,  or  other  formulary  as  a  test  or 
condition  of  admission  into  the  ministerial  office." 
This  denomination,  consisting  only  of  a  few  scanty 
congregations,  seems  early  to  have  presented  itself 
to  Chisholm  as  a  convenient  means  for  carrying  on 
his  robbery  of  the  public,  while  he  gratified  at  the 
same  time  his  love  of  sanctimonious  display.  In 
the  end  of  the  year  1839,  by  one  stroke  of  his  pen 
he  called  into  being  three  missionaries  of  his  sect 
laboring  in  the  south  of  Ireland ;  while,  by  another 
stroke  of  the  same  ingenious  instrument,  he  con- 
ferred on  these  aerial  preachers  the  substantial  ben- 
efit of  a  stipend  of  about  100/.  a  year.  The  stipend 
was  voted  by  Parliament,  and  paid  by  the  Irish 
government;  but  as  the  missionaries  never  had  any 
existence  except  in  the  teeming  brain  of  the  High- 
land leather-seller,  the  reader  will  scarcely  need 
to  be  informed  into  whose  purse  the  stipend  went. 
What  Sydney  Smith  somewhat  profanely  fancied 
of  the  sideboard  of  a  New  Zealand  bishop  might 
be  truly  and  literally  affirmed  of  the  table  of  Mr. 
Duncan  Chisholm.  He  found  missionaries  to  be 
indeed  meat  and  drink  to  him — pocketing  on  this 
head  alone,  it  would  seem,  somewhere  about  500/. 
Emboldened  by  his  success  in  the  creation  -of  a 
missionary-staff,  the  exemplary  Mr.  Chisholm  next 
erected  a  presbytery.  **  The  Presbytery  of  Mon- 
ster," says  the  parliament  paper,  *'  was  created,  in 
1840,  into  a  separate  body  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Mathews,  as  a  medium 
through  which  he  contemplated  appropriating  to 
his  owa  management  and  trust  sundry  funds  be- 


longing both  to  the  government  and  the  Presbyteri- 
an Church,  as  well  as  to  carry  out  other  fraudulent 
intentions."  In  these  intentions  he  so  far  succeed- 
ed that  he  caused  to  be  paid  over  from  the  public 
exchequer  to  the  pretended  agent  of  this  new  body 
a  sum  of  4220/.,  which  was  lent  out  on  mortgage, 
in  the  name  of  himself  and  one  or  two  others,  ap- 
parently his  creatures.  He  had  now  a  presbytery 
endowed  by  the  state,  and  as  he  had  formerly  pro- 
vided it  with  imaginary  missionaries,  so  he  now 
proceeded  to  endow  it  with  imaginary  libraries. 
By  a  stroke  of  his  all-powerful  pen  he  prevailed 
on  parliament  to  grant  the  sum  of  1599/.  135.,  for 
a  '*  Presbyterian  Congregational  Fund  Library," 
which  never  had  any  existence  in  this  sublunary 
sphere.  How  the  grant  was  spent  is  not  clearly 
ascertained,  but  of  course  the  inventor  had  his  due 
share.  One  hundred  pounds  are  shown  to  have 
gone  in  paying  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Duncan  Chis- 
holm and  his  first  spouse  in  a  jaunt  to  London. 

We  cannot  accompany  the  parliamentary  paper 
any  further  in  its  exposure  of  the  profligacy  of  this 
enormous  rogue — ^his  personation  of  dead  men,  his 
personification  of  men  who  never  lived,  his  foisting 
his  own  relatives  into  the  pension-list,  his  defraud- 
ing the  deserving  poor  of  their  little  pittances,  his 
placing  on  one  charitable  fund  **  no  less  than 
thirty-two  persons,  all  of  whom,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, are  or  were  members  of  the  congregation  of 
his  own  presbytery."  Imperfect  as  is  the  outline 
which  we  have  sketched,  it  may  serve  at  least  to 
point  the  twofold  moral  of  this  extraordinary  his- 
tory— to  show,  in  the  first  place,  the  fatal  facility 
with  which  the  cloak  of  religious  pretension  can 
be  assumed  as  a  screen  for  the  vilest  rascality ; 
and  to  demonstrate,  in  the  second  place,  the  neces- 
sity for  an  instant  and  thorough  purgation  of  the 
subordinate  offices  of  Dublin  Castle.  That  such  a 
monstrous  and  impudent  system  of  deceptitm  as 
that  daily  practised  by  Duncan  Chisholm  should 
have  escaped  detection  for  more  than  a  dozen  years 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  executive,  and  may  be  said  to 
shake  confidence  in  that  very  self-sufficient  thing, 
the  whole  red-tapist  system. 


From  Chambers'  JotfrDai. 

LETTERS   OF   MARY   QUEEN  OF   SCOTS. 

One  is  not  accustomed  to  contemplate  this 
princess,  with  her  romantic  and  tragic  history,  as 
a  person  of  great  industry.  Yet  that  this  must 
have  been  the  fact,  has  been  established  beyond  all 
question  by  those  industrious  investigators  who  have 
failed  to  establish  what  they  originally  set  about — 
her  innocence  of  any  connection  with  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Darnley.  That  her  guilty  accession 
has  been  proved  by  the  few  who  have  taken  up  that 
side  of  the  controversy  it  would  be  harsh  and  dog- 
matic to  assert.  Where  there  are  so  many  zealous 
defenders  ready  to  break  a  literary  lance  for  her 
reputation  with  all  comers,  it  were  presumption  to 
maintain  that  they  are  under  a  miserable  delusion. 
Still  those  who  are  not  enlisted  by  their  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  are  slow  to  admit  that  the  evidence  and 
arguments  of  the  chivalrous  counsel  in  defence  of 
outraged  beauty  have  been  entirely  successful — the 
question  would  lose  all  its  romantic  and  exciting 
interest  if  they  were.  But  one  thing,  as  we  have 
already  said,  and  in  itself  a  very  interesting  matter, 
they  have  been  successful  in  proving — that  tlie 
beautiful  queen  was  a  woman  of  great  industry ;  we 
should  also  say  of  great  talent  and  varied  accomplish- 
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ment.  Thoagh  living  in  an  age  when  writing  was 
no  common  qualification,  and  a  command  of  the  pen 
extremely  rare,  the  letters  from  her  already  in  print 
would  have  entitled  her  to  be  termed  a  prolific 
correspondent  even  in  Horace  Walpole's  days. 
There  are  but  few  letters  extant  of  her  able  and 
enterprising  rival,  Queen  Elizabeth.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  said  that  she  had  other  things  to  do,  and 
little  time  to  give  to  correspondence,  while  Mary 
had  too  much  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  poor  Mary 
spent  a  long  period  of  her  life  in  durance,  when  she 
could  only  correspond  by  stealth  and  artifice,  and 
had  oflen  to  use  the  circuitous  medium  of  a  cipher. 
The  extent  to  which,  under  all  her  difiicolties,  she 
managed  to  blacken  paper,  may  be  conceived  by  an 
inspection  of  the  collection  of  her  letters  published 
at  Paris  in  1845  by  the  Russian  prince,  Alexander 
Labanofif. 

The  prince  has  proved  himself  the  most  truly 
disinterested  and  romantic  of  all  her  chivalrous 
champions,  since  even  the  vanity  of  literary  dis- 
tinction has  not  been  courted  by  him,  and  he  has 
been  content  to  hunt  the  world  for  her  letters, 
transcribe  them,  and  accurately  put  them  in  type. 
In  the  British  Museum,  the  State  Paper  Office,  the 
Advocates'  Library,  the  archives  of  the  Scottish 
Catholics ;  in  the  collection  of  several  private 
gentlemen  ;  in  the  archives  and  libraries  of  Paris, 
Rome,  Vienna,  Florence,  and  many  others,  did  the 
prince  gather  the  objects  of  his  search  ;  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  he  printed  the  '*  Recueil  des  Lettres  de 
Marie  Stuart,''  in  seven  well-filled  octavo  volumes 
— a  goodly  correspondence  for  one  person  to  in- 
dite. Whatever  expectations  the  minds  of  persons 
fresh  from  readin?  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  the 
**  Abbot"  might  form  about  anything  connected 
with  the  romantic  history  of  Queen  Mary,  the 
j^reater  part  of  this  collection  is  dull  enough .  Many 
of  the  letters  are  on  business ;  and  that  they  are 
chiefly  written  in  antiquated  French  does  not  make 
them  more  inviting.  Some  of  them  are  of  course 
extremely  interesting,  as  bearing  on  the  more 
striking  parts  of  her  history  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the 
chief  impression  imparted  by  the  collection  is  the 
notion  we  have  already  referred  to  of  Queen  Mary's 
industry.  She  appears  to  have  had  an  active  mind, 
ever  desiring  something  to  occupy  itself  upon. 
Quantities  of  needlework  are  shown  as  the  work  of 
her  hands ;  and  though  much  of  it  is  perhaps 
spurious,  there  must  have  been  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  genuine  to  set  imitators  at  work.  Doe 
letter,  written  when  in  captivity  at  Sheffield,  shows 
an  earnest  hankering  for  occupation  : — **  I  have 
nothing  else  to  tell  you  except  that  all  my  exercise 
is  to  read  and  work  in  my  chamber ;  and  therefore 
I  beseech  you,  since  I  have  no  other  exercise,  to 
take  the  trouble,  in  addition  to  the  rest,  for  which 
I  thank  you,  to  send  me  as  soon  as  you  can  four 
ounces  more  or  less  of  the  same  crimson  silk  which 
you  sent  me  some  time  ago,  similar  to  the  pattern 
which  I  send  you.  The  safest  way  is  to  inquire 
for  it  at  the  same  merchant's  who  provided  you  with 
the  other.  The  silver  is  too  thick :  1  beg  you  will 
choose  it  for  me  as  fine  as  the  pattern,  and  send  it 
to  me  by  the  first  conveyance,  with  eight  ells  of 
crimson  taffeta  for  lining.  If  I  have  it  not  soon  my 
work  must  stand  still,  for  which  I  shall  be  very 
vexed,  as  what  I  am  working  is  not  for  myself."  * 

The  most  interesting  of  Queen  Mary's  letters  to 
inspect  in  autograph  are  certainly  those  which  were 
written  in  extreme  youth,  and  are  contained  in  the 

^Translation  in  Mr.  Tarnbairs  selection  from 
Prince  Labanoff. 


Balcarras  Collection  of  Papers  in  the  Advocates' 
Library.  There  are  fourteen  of  these  letters 
addressed  to  her  mother — Mary  of  Guise,  the  queen- 
regent  of  Scotland.  They  have  been  pronounced 
by  critical  inquirers  to  be  in  the  young  queen's 
own  handwriting,  all  except  two,  and  they  most 
have  been  all  written  ere  she  was  fifteen  years  old. 
At  what  precise  period  of  her  life  the  earliest  one 
may  have  been  written  it  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine. Only  two  of  them  have  dates :  that  of  the 
earlier  is  23d  June,  1554.  She  wss  born  on  the  8th 
December,  1543.  They  are  written  with  extreme 
clearness,  each  letter  being  finished  by  itself. 
Their  form  is  the  modern  written  hand  known  for 
a  long  time  after  her  period  as  the  Italian.  Indeed, 
she  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  out  of  Italy  who 
employed  it ;  for  a  sort  of  corruption  of  the  old 
Gothic  form  was  used  not  only  at  that  time,  but  for 
a  century  and  a  half  later.  There  is  no  misreading 
her  words,  and  any  one  with  a  tolerable  knowledge 
of  French  will  be  able  to  make  out  her  letters  in 
their  antiquated  diction.  The  lines  are  long  and 
straight,  containing  many  words:  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  letters  of  this  young  girl  have  a  matured, 
almost  manly  air  of  systematic  strength  which  is 
very  remarkable.  The  signature,  '*  Marie,"  is  pax^ 
ticularly  large,  square,  and  powerful.  As  an  on- 
looker remarked,  it  was  more  like  that  of  a  surveyor 
of  taxes  or  a  messenger-at-arms  than  of  an  ac- 
complished high-born  female  ;  but  it  has  been  long 
a  practice  to  accustom  royal  personages,  even  of  the 
gentler  sex,  to  write  a  large,  bold  signature,  as  that 
of  her  present  Majesty  Victoria  may  testify.  The 
letters  of  mere  children  are  spoiled  in  translation, 
as  their  interest  consists  in  the  simple  peculiarities 
of  expression.  In  English,  therefore,  and  to  the 
English  reader  not  very  deeply  versed  in  old  French 
idioms,  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  these 
letters.  One  of  the  shortest  may  be  thus  ren- 
dered:— 

'*  Madam — I  feel  assured  that  the  queen  and  mj 
uncle  the  cardinal  make  you  acquainted  with  all  the 
news,  and  I  am  thus  deterred  from  writing  you  at 
great  length,  or  further  than  to  beg  you  very  humbly 
to  hold  me  in  your  good  grace.  Madam,  if  it  is 
your  pleasure  to  increase  my  establishment  with  a 
groom  of  the  chamber  (huissier  de  chambre) ,  I  pray 
that  it  may  be  Ruflets,  my  groom  of  the  hall,  be- 
cause he  is  a  very  good  and  old  servant.  I  send 
you  the  letters  which  madam  my  grandmother  has 
written  to  you.  Praying  our  Lord  to  give  you  with 
long  health  a  happy  life,  your  very  humble  and 
very  obedient  daughter,  Marie. 

"  To  the  Queen,  my  Mother." 

The  address  on  the  cover  is  in  the  same  brief 
terms  :  "  A  la  Reyne,  ma  mere.^^  Royal  letters 
went  by  special  messengers,  who  knew  well  for 
whom  they  were  intended  without  specifying  the 
place.  It  was  a  peculiarity,  too,  especially  in  the 
letters  of  great  personages,  that  the  address  should 
indicate  nearly  as  distinctly  the  writer  of  the  letter 
as  the  person  it  was  sent  to  ;  so  in  the  same  volume 
there  are  letters  from  her  uncle,  Henry  of  Lorraine, 
with  the  address — ^in  French  of  course — "  To  my 
good  Sister,  the  Queen-Dowager  of  Scotland." 

The  short  letter  above  quoted  indicates  an  amia- 
ble feature  in  the  young  queen's  character,  which 
adhered  to  her  to  the  last,  and  seemed  to  grow  in 
her  adversity — a  kindness  and  concern  for  her  de- 
pendents and  adherents.  From  the  Bishop  of  Ross 
to  her  *'  three  Maries"  she  indentified  herself  with 
the  interests  of  those  who  were  faithful  to  her — a 
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point  very  interestingly  brought  oat  by  Sir  Walter 
bcott.  In  the  indtances  of  Chatelar  and  Rizzio, 
this  feeling  became  a  weakness,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  her  worst  calamities ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  the  chivalrous 
devotion  which  procured  her  so  many  champions 
during  her  life,  and  vindicators  of  her  memory 
after  death. 

Some  of  these  letters  are  of  considerable  length. 
They  generally  bear  on  matters  of  family  business, 
have  little  sprightliness  or  youthful  carelessness, 
and  are.  on  the  whole,  scarcely  like  the  productions 
of  so  young  a  person.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  have 
been  written  by  dictation  or  instruction,  as  they 
contain  here  and  there  the  alterations  and  erasures 
which  a  letter-writer  makes  in  changing  the  inten- 
tion or  expression.  But  the  interest  attached  to 
them  is  not  in  their  substance  so  much  as  in  the  as- 
sociations connected  with  them,  and  the  wonderful 
and  melancholy  history  which  passed  over  the 
writer  between  the  bright  dawn  of  hope  in  which 
they  were  penned  and  the  darkness  which  closed 
over  her  in  her  latter  days.  History  scarcely 
records  an  instance  where,  at  an  age  so  early,  the 
prospects  were  so  magnificent  as  those  of  the  writer 
of  these  scraps.  Queen  of  Scotland  ere  she  was 
conscious  of  existence,  she  was  acknowledged  by 
nearly  all  Europe  as  the  heiress  of  the  throne  of 
England,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  any  op- 
position offered  to  her  claims  was  a  mere  partial, 
factious  attempt,  that  would  blow  over.  Then  she 
was  betrothed  to  the  king  of  France,  and  people 
naturally  expected  that  this  couple  would  be  the 
parents  of  a  line  of  monarchs  ruling  the  greatest 
empire  of  the  world.  An  accident  at  a  mock 
tournament  destroyed  all  these  brilliant  prospects, 
leaving  the  young  queen  only  the  comparatively 
poor,  and  the  very  factious  and  turbulent  kingdom 
of  Scotland.  With  her  fate  there  everv  reader  of 
history  is  acquainted. 

The  collection  of  documents  in  which  these  letters 
appear  is  an  instance,  like  that  of  Sir  James  Balfour 
already  noticed,  of  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
collections  made  by  persons  whose  rank  or  official 
position  has  given  them  the  means  of  procuring 
such  documents.  The  Balcarras  Papers,  bound  up 
in  nine  thick  volumes,  were  collected  by  John 
Lindsay  of  Menmuir,  secretary  of  state  to  James 
YL,  who  died  in  1598.  He  was  a  clergyman  and 
a  judge,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  some 
scientific  acquirements :  for  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  metals,  the  king  having  noticed  '*  his 
travellis  in  seiking  out  and  discovering  of  dyverss 
metallis  of  great  valor  within  this  realme,  and  in 
sending  to  England,  Germanic,  and  Denmark  to 
gett  the  perfeite  essey  and  knawlidge  thairof.*'  He 
was  for  some  time  ambassador  in  France,  and  it 
was  probably  when  holding  this  office  that  he  en- 
riched his  collection.  An  interesting  account  of 
Lord  Menmuir  will  be  found  in  Lord  Lindsay's 
"  Lives  of  the  Lindsays."  The  papers  collected  by 
him  were  very  liberally  made  over  to  the  Advocates* 
Library  by  Colin,  E^rl  of  Balcarras,  in  1712.  For 
upwards  of  a  century  they  lay  a  shapeless  mass, 
little  known,  and  it  was  only  when  they  were  ar- 
ranged and  bound  up  in  volumes  that  their  rich 
contents  were  really  appreciated.  They  are  more 
interesting  to  the  students  of  French  than  of  English 
history,  containing  many  letters  from  the  Lorraine 
family,  including  the  celebrated  cardinal,  the  Or- 
leans, and  other  branches  of  the  royal  family — the 
Constable  Montmorency,  Diana  of  Poitiers,  and 
other  personages. 


From  the  Examiner. 

The  History  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  By  F.  A. 
MiGNET,  Member  of  the  Institute,  and  of  the 
French  Academy.  Two  vols.  Vol.  L  Bent- 
ley. 

M.  Mignet's  book  (of  which  the  first  volume  is 
now  before  us  in  a  very  elegant  translation)  owes 
its  existence  to  Prince  Labanoff*s  collection  of  Mary 
Stuart's  letters.  It  is  the  substance  of  a  series  of 
papers  upon  that  extraordinary  work  published 
originally  in  the  Journal  des  Savants,  and  now  re- 
cast in  a  continuous  form.  But  M.  Mignet  had 
obtained  access  to  original  documents,  (chiefly  the 
despatches  of  the  Spanish  embassies  in  England, 
France,  and  Rome,)  which  even  Prince  Labanoff 
had  not  explored  ;  and  has  thus  been  able  to  give 
an  original  character  to  his  narrative,  while  invest- 
ing it  with  the  well-known  graces  of  his  style. 
Judging  from  thi^  volume,  (for  we  have  not  seen 
the  original,)  we  are  disposed  to  rank  it  among  the 
happier  of  M.  Mignet's  efforts.  It  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  condensed  yet  clear  historical  writing. 
Leading  incidents  stand  out  boldly,  and  no  essential 
facts  are  omitted,  yet  there  is  no  excess  of  details. 
Similarly,  motives  are  discriminated,  and  doubtful 
questions  cleared,  while  we  are  spared  the  fatigue 
of  elaborate  disquisition.  For  the  condensed  yet 
forcible  brevity  of  his  notes,  M.  Mignet  is  particu- 
larly to  be  commended.  Afler  all,  it  may  be  said 
that  this  book  is  little  more  than  a  sketch — but  it  is 
a  most  valuable  one  and  full  of  interest. 

Its  most  marked  peculiarity  we  have  yet  to  men- 
tion. With  more  materials  before  him  than  any 
previous  biographer,  M.  Mignet  has  had  to  contend 
with  fewer  prejudices  of  his  own.  At  the  outset 
of  his  book  he  claims  to  be  considered  as  neither 
apologist  nor  traducer  of  his  heroine,  and  on  the 
whole  we  think  that  he  must  he  held  to  have  kept 
his  word.  Neither  as  Catholic  nor  as  Protestant, 
neither  as  Scotchman  nor  as  Englishman,  does  he 
sit  in  judgment  on  poor  Mary*s  history.  He  views 
the  chequered  scenes  of  her  career  with  an  impar- 
tiality as  far  removed  from  harshness  as  from  indul- 
gence— and  may  perhaps  be  pronounced  her  first 
unbiased  biographer.  It  is  right  at  the  same  time 
to  add  that  this  historic  coldness  of  temperament 
does  not  always  enable  M.  Mignet  to  judge  quite 
fairly  the  difficulties  under  which  both  parties  (but 
particularly  the  Protestant)  labored  at  particular 
times  ;  and  perhaps  it  stops  short  now  and  then  of 
the  compassionate  consideration  which  would  best 
explain  some  points  of  Mary's  own  conduct.  In- 
deed, it  seems  as  though  it  were  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient in  the  truly  tragic  interest  of  the  history  of 
Mary  Stuart,  that  the  final  mystery  of  her  conduct 
and  its  motives  should  never  be  completely  cleared 
away.  Were  we  sure  of  her  entire  guilt,  the  ter- 
rible catastrophe  might  move  us  little ;  were  we  as 
sure  of  her  entire  innooence,  it  would  be  too  shock- 
ing to  contemplate.  Either  way  perhaps  the  trag- 
edy is  better  as  it  stands. 

But  we  must  not  hesitate  to  say  that  M.  Mignet's 
calm  judgment  depresses  the  balance  more  heavily 
against  her  than  we  remember  in  any  previous  in- 
stance. In  that  of  Prince  LabanoflT,  (who  afler 
fourteen  years'  labor  of  research  added  more  than 
four  hundred  of  her  own  original  and  inedited 
letters  to  the  materials  for  her  history,)  the  desire 
to  exculpate  her  was  so  strong,  yet  the  means  of 
inculpation  generally  so  abundant,  that  the  effort 
resolved  itself  into  representing  her  throughout  as 
having  been  the  hapless  victim  of  the  first  bitter 
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conflict  betwen  Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. This  no  doubt  in  some  material  points  she 
was,  but  hardly  to  the  extent  which  led  Prince 
Labanoff,  in  equal  tenderness  to  Elizabeth,  to  charge 
Mary's  death  exclusively  to  the  account  of  the 
English  Reform  party.  M.  Mignet  is  nearer  the 
truth  in  making  the  opposite  party,  (far  more  pow- 
erful at  the  time  than  English  historians  are  prone  to 
admit,)  and  their  plans  for  Elizabeth's  dethronement 
which  they  undertook  in  Mary's  name,  more  directly 
responsible  for  the  tragedy  of  Fotheringay.  But 
in  this  we  anticipate  M.  Mignet's  second  volume. 
The  volume  before  us  conducts  us  only  to  the  com- 
mencement of  her  English  captivity  ;  as  to  all  the 
events  immediately  preceding  which,  including 
Darn  ley's  murder,  M.  Mignet  holds  the  belief  of 
her  complicity. 

This  belief  becomes  more  weighty  from  the  fact 
of  the  little  countenance  he  gives  to  the  preceding 
slanders,  and  the  large  allowance  he  is  manifestly 
inclined  to  make  for  the  peculiarities  of  her  posi- 
tion and  temptations.  **  We  know  what 's  done, 
but  know  not  what 's  resisted."  She  had  been  edu- 
cated in  all  the  license  of  a  voluptuous  court,  and 
was  suddenly  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  sour  and 
intractable  poverty  of  Scotland — she  was  filled  from 
top  to  toe  with  all  the  strongest  preiudices  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  yet  never  did  ''apostolic 
blows  and  knocks"  descend  so  heavily  on  the 
strongest  mailed  man  as  on  this  frail  and  passionate- 
hearted  woman.  Nor  was  the  character  of  the 
nobles  within  her  palace  less  dangerous  or  barbar- 
ous than  that  of  the  reforming  preachers  without 
its  gates.  Knox's  indecent  raillery  and  brutal  re- 
vilings  were  more  than  matched  by  the  duplicity 
of  a  Murray,  and  the  savage  ferocity  of  a  Morton. 

Let  us  show  her  in  the  court  where  her  first  im- 
pressions were  received. 

The  mental  and  personal  attractions  of  Mary  Stuart 
were  early  developed.  She  was  tall  and  beautiful. 
Her  eyes  beamed  with  intelligence  and  sparkled  with 
animation.  She  had  the  most  elegantly*4naped  hands 
in  the  world.  Her  voice  was  sweet,  her  appearance 
noble  and  graceful,  and  her  conversation  brilliant. 
She  early  displayed  those  rare  charms  which  were 
destined  to  make  her  an  object  oC  universal  admira- 
tion, and  which  rendered  even  her  infancy  seductive. 
She  had  been  brought  up  with  the  daughters  of  Cath- 
erine de  Medici,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
learned  Margaret  of  France,  the  sister  of  Henry  II., 
the  protectress  of  Michel  de  THupital,  and  whosubse- 
quentlv  married  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  court,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Mary  Stuart  hod  grown  up,  was 
then  the  most  magnificent,  the  most  elegant,  the  most 
joyous,  and,  we  must  add,  one  of  the  most  lax,  in  Eu- 
rope. Still  retaining  certain  military  customs  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  at  the  same  time  conforming  to  the  in- 
tellectual usages  of  the  time  of  the  renaissance,  it  was 
half  chivalrio  and  half  literary — mingling  tournaments 
with  studies,  hunting  with  erudition,  mental  achieve- 
ments with  bodily  exercises,  the  ancient  and  rough 
games  of  skill  and  strength  with  the  novel  and  deli- 
cate pleasures  of  the  arts. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  splendor  and  vivacity 
which  Francis  L  had  introduced  into  his  court  by 
attracting  thither  all  the  principal  nobility  of  France, 
by  educating  as  pages  therein  young  gentlemen  from 
all  the  provinces,  by  adorning  it  with  nearly  two 
hundred  ladies  belonging  to  the  greatest  families  in 
the  kingdom,  and  by  establishing  it  sometimes  in  the 
splendid  palaces  of  Fontainebleau  and  St.  Germain, 
which  he  nod  either  built  or  beautified,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  and  sometimes  in  the  spacious  castles  of 
Blois  and  Amboise,  which  his  predecessors  had  inhab- 
ited,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.    A  careful  imitator 


of  his  father's  example,  Henry  II.  kept  up  the  same 
magnificence  at  his  court,  which  was  presided  over 
with  as  much  grace  as  activity  by  the  subtle  Italian, 
Catherine  de  Medici,  whose  character  hod  been  formed 
by  Francis  I.,  who  had  admitted  her  into  the  petite 
bande  de  see  dames  favorites,  with  whom  he  used  to 
hunt  the  stag,  and  frequently  sport  with  alone  in  his 
pleasure-houses !  The  men  were  constantly  in  th< 
company  of  the  women  ;  the  queen  and  her  ladies  wer« 
present  at  all  the  games  and  amusements  of  Henry 
11.  and  his  gentlemen,  and  accompanied  them  in  tha 
chase.  The  king,  on  his  part,  together  with  the  no 
blemen  of  his  retinue,  used  to  pass  several  hours  every 
morning  and  evening  in  the  apartments  of  Catherine 
de  Medici.  **  There,"  says  Brantome,  "  there  was  a 
host  of  human  goddesses,  some  more  beautiful  than 
the  others  ;  every  lord  and  gentleman  conversed  irith 
her  whom  he  loved  the  best ;  whilst  the  king  talked 
to  the  queen,  his  sister,  the  dauphiness  (Mary  Stuart) 
and  the  princesses,  together  with  those  lords  and 
princes  who  were  seated  nearest  to  him."  As  the 
kings  themselves  hod  avowed  mistresses,  they  were 
desirous  that  their  subjects  should  follow  their  exam- 
ple. "  And  if  they  did  not  do  so,"  says  Brantome, 
"  they  considered  them  coxcombs  and  fools."  Francis 
I.  had  taken  as  his  mistresses,  alternately,  the  Count- 
ess de  Chateaubriand  and  the  Duchess  d'Etampes ;  and 
Henry  II.  was  the  chivalrous  and  the  devoted  servant 
of  the  Grand  Seneschal  of  Normandy,  Diana  of  Poi- 
tiers. But  besides  their  well-known  amours,  they 
hod  other  intrigues;  and  Francis  L,  in  his  unblush 
ing  licentiousness,  prided  himself  on  training  the 
ladies  who  arrived  at  his  court  His  second  in  this 
work  of  debauchery  and  corruption  was  Mary  Stuart's 
uncle,  the  opulent  and  libertine  Cardinal  of  Lorraine. 
Such  was  the  court  which  fumbhed  Brantome  with 
the  majority  of  those  examples  which  he  has  com- 
memorated in  his  Dames  Galantes,  and  of  the  laxity 
of  which  we  may  form  some  conception  finom  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  skddressed  to  a  lady  by  Heniy  IL's  own 
almoner,  the  poet  Mellin  de  Saint-Gelais  : — 

Si  du  parti  de  celle  voulez  dtre 

Par  qui  Venus  de  la  cour  est  bannie, 

Moi,  de  sou  fils  amhassadeur  et  pr^tre, 

Savoir  vous  fais  qu^il  tous  ezcommuuie. 

Mais  si  voulez  i  leur  foy  ^tre  unie, 

Mettre  vous  faut  le  c(sur  en  leur  puissance 

Pour  r^pondant  de  votre  oheissance ; 

Car  on  leur  d it  qu'en  vous,  mes  demoiselles, 

Sans  gage  sAr,  y  a  pcu  de  fiance, 

Et  que  d'Amour  n'avez  rien  que  les  ailes. 

li  was  in  this  school  of  elegance  and  depravity, 
which  produced  kings  so  witty  and  vicious,  and  prin- 
cesses so  amiable  and  dissipated,  that  Mary  Stuart 
received  her  education. 

Then  came  her  first  marriage  and  its  melancholy 
widowhood — ^thus  tersely  characterized  by  M.  Mig- 
net:— 

Thus,  the  marriage  which  had  just  been  dissolved 
by  death  had  yielded  Mary  Stuart  no  advantage,  and 
produced  none  but  evil  effiects.  In  Scotland  it  had 
weakened  the  monarchy  by  causing  the  absence  of  the 
royal  authority.  It  had  united  the  nobility,  and 
given  the  predominance  to  their  disorderly  govern- 
ment. It  had  secured  the  triumph  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  and  added  to  the  evils  which  sprang 
from  feudal  turbulence  those  which  could  not  fail  to 
issue  from  a  religious  democracy,  disposed  to  disobey 
their  prince,  under  the  pretext  of  obeying  God.  It 
had  rendered  the  French  alliance  as  odious  as  it  had 
formerly  been  courted,  and  restored  the  English  influ- 
ence which  had  previously  been  so  pertinaciously 
repulsed.  When  Mary  Stuart  became  once  more  the 
Queen  of  Scotland  only,  she  found  her  nobility  accus- 
tomed to  rebellion,  and  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
power;  her  kingdom  allied  against  her « wish  to  a 
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neighboring  and  long  hostile  state;  and  her  people 
professing  a  different  religion  from  her  own.  Habits, 
power,  politics,  creed — all  wore  a  threatening  aspect. 

Nor  is  the  effect  (political  as  well  as  personal) 
of  her  second  and  more  miserable  marriage,  less 
happily  discriminated.  M.  Mignet  deals  his  blows 
impartially  to  both  queens. 

The  marriage  pnt  an  end  to  the  oordial  union  of  the 
two  queens,  which  for  four  years  had  been  based  upon 
reciprocal  hopes  which,  in  both  cases,  had  been  de- 
ceived. Elizabeth  had  urged  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  but  had  failed  to  induce  Mary  to 
comply  with  her  wish ;  and  Mary  had  claimed  the  re- 
cognition of  her  right  to  the  succession  of  England, 
but  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  it  from  Elizabeth. 
IVith  the  animosity  which  thus  arose  between  the  two 
queens,  hostilities  between  the  two  kingdoms  could 
not  fail  to  recommence. 

The  faults,  we  must  confess,  were  not  on  Mary's  side ; 
they  must  all  be  attributed  to  Elizabeth.  This  crafty, 
proud,  mistrustful  and  imperious  princess  endeavored 
to  guide  Mary  without  satisfying  her  requirements, 
and  to  isolate  her  from  every  one  else  without  binding 
her  strong1($r  to  herself.  She  was  desirous  that  the 
queen  should  not  marry  either  a  continental  prince, 
who  would  have  rendered  her  too  powerful,  or  an  Eng- 
lish subject,  who  would  have  gained  for  her  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  England,  or  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Houses  of  Tudor  and  Stuart,  who  would  have 
prepared  the  way  for  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  ;  so 
she  opposed  Don  Carlos,  rejected  the  Archduke 
Charles,  refused  Leicester,  and  would  have  denied 
Damley.  She  might  have  married  to  any  one  she 
nleasea,  if  she  had  consented  to  appoint  her  her  heir. 
6y  not  doing  so,  she  condemned  herself  to  a  policy 
of  vigilance,  intrigue,  rivalry,  treachery,  and  conflict 
To  be  incessantly  framing  plots  in  Scotland,  and  fre- 
quently foiling  them  in  England ;  to  foment  civil  war 
in  the  kingdom  of  her  neighbor,  and  repress  or  pre- 
vent it  in  her  own  dominions — such  was  the  course 
which  she  was  forced  to  pursue  from  1565,  to  1586 
a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mary  Stuart  beheld  the  course 
of  her  mournful  destiny,  which  had  been  temporarily 
suspended,  renewed  by  this  reasonable  but  fatal  mar- 
riage. She  was  compelled  to  break  with  her  brother, 
the  ambitious  Earl  of  Murray,  who  had  been  her  pru- 
dent counsellor  ever  since  her  return  from  France, 
and  had  secured  for  her  the  internal  tranquillity  of  her 
kingdom,  peace  with  England,  the  obedience  of  her 
turbulent  nobility,  and  the  confidence,  or,  at  least,  the 
submission  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  She  was  about 
to  return  to  her  old  inclinations,  to  resume  her  con- 
nection with  her  uncles,  tfie  greatest  of  whom,  Duke 
Francis  of  Guise,  had  been  assassinated  not  long  be- 
fore, to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  to  favor  the  Catho- 
lics, alarm  the  Protestants,  alienate  the  English,  and 
finally  be  wrecked  upon  the  quicksands  of  her  author- 
ity and  reputation. 

The  change  from  France  to  Scotland  is  thus 
marked — 

Although  she  feared  that  she  might  be  intercepted 
by  the  cruisers  which  Elizabeth  had  sent  to  sea,  she 
arrived  without  accident  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  after  a 
passage  of  five  days.  A  thick  fog  which  arose  on  the 
evening  before  her  arrival,  kept  from  view  the  little 
fleet  which  was  bringing  her  back  to  her  kingdom, 
and  which  had  cast  anchor  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  shore.  This  fog  cleared  up  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  of  August,  and  Mary  Stuart  entered  the  harbor 
of  Leith  before  she  was  expected.  As  soon  as  the  news 
of  her  arrival  became  known,  the  people  flocked  from 
all  quarters  to  welcome  her,  and  the  nobility  hastened 
to  conduct  her  to  Edinburgh,  to  the  palace  of  her  an- 


I  oestors.  This  cordial  reception  touched,  bat  did  not 
I  rejoice  her  heart  She  could  not  refrain  from  insti- 
tuting a  moumfUl  comparison  between  the  poverty 
of  the  wild  country  to  which  she  had  returned  after 
an  absence  of  thirteen  years,  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  court  in  which  the  happy  days  of  her  childhood 
and  youth  had  been  spent  A  palfrey  had  been  pro- 
vided for  her,  but  the  noblemen  and  ladies  of  her 
retinue  were  forced  to  be  contented  with  small  mountain 
ponies,  "  such  as  they  were,"  says  Bran  tome,  "  and 
harnessed  to  match."  *' At  sight  of  them,*' he  adds, 
"  the  queen  began  to  weep,  and  to  say  that  this  was 
not  like  the  pomp,  the  splendor,  and  the  trappings  of 
the  superb  horses  of  France."  She  proceeded  with 
this  humble  cortege  to  Ilolyrood  Palace.  During  the 
evening,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  came  beneath  her 
windows  to  play  on  their  three-stringed  violins,  and 
sing  psalms  in  demonstration  of  their  joy  at  her  re- 
turn. The  sound  of  their  discordant  music,  and  the 
hymns  of  a  creed  which  she  deemed  gloomy  and  he- 
retical, added  to  the  melancholy  impressions  experi- 
enced by  Mary  Stuart  on  returning  to  a  country 
where  she  felt  she  was  a  stranger,  whose  manner  she 
had  not  adopted,  and  whose  faith  she  no  longer 
shared. 

We  find  another  good  example  of  M.  Mignet's 
manner  of  compressing  and  rejecting,  in  what  he 
presents  to  ns  of  the  two  famous  interviews  between 
Mary  and  John  Knox. 

Mary  next  desired  to  see  Knox,  and,  perhaps, 
hoped  to  mollify  him,  and  attach  him  to  herself.  In 
an  interview  which  she  had  with  him,  she  discussed 
the  duties  of  the  Christian  and  the  subject  She 
pointed  out  to  him,  that,  in  his  book  against  female 
government,  he  excited  nations  to  rebel  against  their 
rulers  ;  and  she  advised  him  to  treat  with  greater 
charity  those  who  differed  from  him  in  matters  of 
religious  belief.  ** If,  madam,"  said  Knox,  "to re- 
buke idolatry,  and  to  persuade  the  people  to  worship 
God  according  to  his  Word,  be  to  raise  subjects  against 
their  princes,  I  cannot  stand  excused,  for  so  have  I 
acted ;  but,  if  the  true  knowledge  of  God  and  his 
right  worship,  lead  all  good  subjects  (as  they  assur- 
edly do)  to  obey  the  prince  from  their  heart,  then 
who  can  reprehend  me?"  He  then  professed  his 
willingness  to  live  in  all  contentment  under  her  maj- 
esty's government,  so  long  as  the  blood  of  the  saints 
was  not  shed;  and  he  maintained,  that,  in  religion, 
subjects  were  bound  to  follow,  not  the  will  of  their 
prince,  but  the  commands  of  their  Creator.  "If," 
said  he,  "  all  men  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  should 
have  been  compelled  to  follow  the  religion  of  the  Ro- 
man Emperors,  where  would  have  been  the  Christian 
faith  ?"  The  queen,  drawing  a  judicious  distinction 
between  conscientious  dissent  and  rebellious  insurrec- 
tion, replied,  "  But  these  men  did  notresist"  "  And 
yet,"  answered  Knox,  "  they  who  obey  not  the  com- 
mandment may  virtually  be  said  to  resist."  "  Nay,*^* 
rejoined  Mary,  "  they  did  not  resist  with  the  sword." 
"  That,"  said  Knox,  "  was  simply  because  they  had 
not  the  power."  At  this  candid  and  bold  declaration 
that  power  conferred  the  right  of  insurrection,  and 
that  weakness  was  the  only  reason  for  submission  to 
princes,  Mary  Stuart  exclaimed  in  astonishment, 
"  What !  do  you  maintain,  that  subjects,  having 
power,  may  resist  their  princes?"  The  fanaticu 
reformer,  who  considered  that  the  state  should  be 
subordinate  to  religion,  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
these  consequences  of  his  theory.  "  Most  assuredly, 
madam,"  he  replied, "  if  princes  exceed  their  bounds." 
Then,  comparing  sovereigns  who,  in  their  blind  zeal» 
would  persecute  the  children  of  God,  to  a  father  who, 
struck  with  madness,  should  attempt  to  slay  his  own 
children,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  bind  and  disarm 
him,  Knox  continued,  "  Therefore,  to  take  the  sword 
from  them,  to  bind  their  hands,  and  to  cast  them  into 
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priBon  till  they  be  brought  to  a  more  sober  mind,  is 
£0  disobedience  against  princes,  but  just  obedience, 
because  it  agreeth  with  the  word  of  God. '  *  Mary  was 
utterly  amased.  A  doctrine  so  subversive  of  all  au- 
thority, which  made  subjects  judges  of  the  obedience 
which  they  owed  to  their  rulers,  and  which  authorized 
them  to  revolt  at  the  instigation  of  their  spiritual 
leaders,  filled  her  with  alarm.  She  pictured  to  her- 
self the  terrible  future  which  was  reserved  for  her,  a 
Catholic  Queen,  in  the  midst  of  these  haughty  and 
insubordinate  Protestants,  with  their  stem  and  fanat- 
ical ministers.  She  had  no  strength  to  answer,  for 
she  felt  reply  was  useless.  She  fell  into  a  melan- 
choly silence,  and  '*  stood  as  it  were  amazed,  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.** 

And  now  for  David  Rizzio— here  called  (we  pre- 
same  more  correctly)  Riocio.  He  \b  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

David  Riocio,  who  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Pope,  and 
was  the  principal  agent  of  the  Catholic  party,  strongly 
odTised  the  queen  to  act  implacably  towards  the  ex- 
iles, and  to  plunge  into  the  perilous  path  of  a  religious 
restoration.  This  young  Italian,  who  bad  acquired  so 
much  importance  in  Scotland,  and  who  was  destined 
soon  to  meet  with  so  tragical  a  fate,  had  come  to  Edin- 
burgh during  the  mon£  of  December,  1562,  at  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  lie  came  thither  as  came- 
riere  in  the  suite  of  the  Savoy  ambassador,  the  Count  of 
Moretto.  He  was  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  and  pos- 
sessed a  more  cultivated  mind  than  was  usual  among 
the  rough  retainers  of  the  Scottish  court ;  he  was, 
moreover,  an  agreeable  musician,  and  the  queen  kept 
him  as  a  valet  de  c/ram^re,  when  the  Count  of  Moretto 
returned  to  Piedmont  Mary  Stuart  was  endowed 
with  a  great  taste  fur  music,  and  had  organized  a  band 
to  play  on  the  violin,  lute,  and  flute,  for  her  amuse- 
ment ;  she  had  also  three  singers  in  her  pay,  with 
whom  Riccio  was  sometimes  joined,  as  he  had  a  good 
bass  voice.  Finding  that  he  was  fully  qualified  for 
some  higher  office  than  that  of  a  valet,  she  appointed 
him  her  private  secretary,  in  December,  15G4,  on  the 
dismissal  of  Raulet  **  Ue  succeeded  so  well  in  this 
employment,**  says  the  Tuscan  ambassador  in  a  de- 
spatch addressed  to  Duke  Cosmo  I.,  **  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom  passed  through  his 
hands.  He  managed  them  with  so  much  prudence, 
and  brought  them  to  so  satisfactory  a  conclusion,  that 
he  was  greatly  beloved  by  her  majesty.**  It  was  he 
who  had  advised  and  effected  her  marriage  with 
Damley;  it  was  he  whose  views,  in  conformity  with 
Mary*s  opinions,  tended  to  draw  closer  the  connection 
between  tlie  Queen  of  Scotland,  the  Pope,  and  the 
King  of  Spain  ;  and  thus  to  separate  her  from  Eng- 
land and  effect  a  rupture  with  the  Protestant  paily. 
He  assumed  great  state  in  his  dress,  equipage,  and 
establishment ;  and  the  extreme  favor  with  which  he 
was  treated,  rendered  him  arrogant  and  presumptu- 
ous. The  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  queen, 
and  the  ascendency  which  he  had  acquired  over  her, 
were  very  injurious  to  Mary*s  reputation.  Thus 
Elizabeth,  speaking  to  the  French  ambassador  about 
Murray's  proscription,  said,  **  That  it  was  all  owing 
to  an  Italian  named  David,  whom  the  Queen  of  Scot- 
land loved  and  favored,  and  granted  more  credit  and 
authority  than  were  authorized  by  her  affairs  and 
honor.** 

Often  as  this  unhappy  favorito^s  death  has  been 
painted  with  pen  and  pencil,  wo  find  new  touches 
in  M.  Mi^net's  account:  and  with  this,  if  our  space 
bad  permitted,  we  would  have  ^tven  its  parallel  in 
horror,  the  death  scene  of  Dainley — where  the 
reader  would  also  recognize  points  not  j^iven  in 
ibnner  narratives.  But  we  must  refrain  from  fur- 
ther extract  till  the  entire  work  is  before  us. 

This  first  volume  closes  on  the  eve  of  those  long 


years  of  captivity  which  Mary's  admirers  mayoon* 
template  with  the  least  pain.  Through  those 
eighteen  weary  years,  up  to  the  day  when,  in  pre- 
mature old  age,  with  gray  hairs,  deprived  of  all  her 
loveliness,  and  scarcely  able  to  walk  a  dozen  steps, 
she  was  summoned  suddenly  from  a  sick  bed  to 
mount  a  scaffold,  Mary  Stuart  at  least  conducted 
herself  with  acknowledged  spirit  and  fortitude. 
We  shall  see  what  M.  Mijrnet  has  to  say,  in  his 
concluding  volume,  of  her  complicity  during  those 
years  in  the  treasons  of  her  friends  against  Eliza- 
beih ;  but  there  are  not  many  readers  who  would 
be  disposed  to  judge  her  harshly  in  this  respect, 
even  supposing  the  guilt  to  be  proved. 


From  the  Spectator. 
MIGNET^S  HISTORY  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

The  sex,  the  fascinations,  and  the  misfortunes  of 
Mary  Stuart,  as  well  as  the  probable  influence  of 
her  deposition,  impris«mments,  and  death,  in  shak- 
ing the  superstitious  reverence  for  authority  and 
originating  the  modern  democracy,  have  attracted 
more  attention  to  her  story  than  to  that  of  any  mod- 
ern or  even  ancient  monarch.  Mary  has  not,  like 
her  prototype  Cleopatra,  been  depicted  by  Shak- 
speare,  but  she  has  been  the  theme  of  more  poets  and 
romancists  than  any  other  historical  personage ; 
her  history  has  been  treated  by  authors  of  every 
cast  and  calibre ;  the  documents  professing  to 
illustrate  it  surpass  any  collection  on  any  other  his- 
torical subject,  where  the  events  were  not  patent  to 
the  world  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  or  recorded 
in  public  muniments  ;  the  controversies  respecting 
her  guilt  or  innocence  only  yield  in  number  to  those 
on  the  authorship  of  Junius. 

To  the  histories  M.  Mignet  has  added  another 
work,  which  originated  in  a  series  of  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  des  Savaris  during  the  years 
1847-1850;  Prince  LabannflT's  vast  collection  of 
documents  being  taken  as  the  basis  or  book  reviewed. 
The  articles  are  now  recast  as  a  continuous  narra- 
tive; and  tiiis  narrative  derives  its  main  character- 
istic from  being  the  last.  Tiie  author  has  availed 
himself  of  the  latest  materials  which  modern 
industry  has  brought  to  light  upon  the  subject,  and 
added  some  information  of  his  own,  derived  from 
inedited  Spanish  documents.  These  relate  to  differ- 
ent subjects  reported  to  the  Spanish  Court ;  but 
their  chief  novelty  regards  the  negotiations  for  the 
marriage  between  Mary  and  the  unfortunate  Don 
Carlos,  son  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain.  The 
book  thus  contains  the  pith  of  all  the  new  informa- 
tion upon  Mary*s  career,  and  of  the  evidence  against 
or  in  favor  of  her  character. 

The  historian *8  conclusions  on  this  vexed  ques- 
tion are  put  forth  with  a  calmness  approaching  to 
indiflference,  but  with  the  decision  of  a  judgment  or 
a  verdict.  Mary's  imprudence  and  levity  before  her 
marriage  with  Damley,  her  adultery  with  Both- 
well,  her  probable  complicity  in  her  husband's  mur- 
der, and  her  connivance  at  BothwelKs  abduction, 
are  rather  received  as  evident  than  treated  as  mat- 
ters requirinjT  argument  to  prove.  Her  alleged 
guilt  with  Rizio  and  some  other  mean  persons  is 
left  unsettled,  though  the  charges  are  stated.  No 
new  weight,  however,  will  be  attached  to  Mignet's 
opinions  by  Mary's  thorough  partisans,  because  M. 
Mignet  receives  as  valid  the  evidence  which  they 
impugn — as  the  letters  and  verses  found  in  the  cel- 
ebrated casket. 

The  utility  of  the  work  when  completed  will  coo 
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Bist  in  its  presenting  a  full  accoant  of  Mary's  life 
drawn  up  from  all  the  now  known  documents,  by  a 
philosophical  foreigner,  who,  if  not  so  entirely  free 
from  **  prepossession'*  as  he  claims  to  be,  is  yet 
not  so  biased  as  native  writers,  many  of  whom  form 
their  judgment  on  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  less  from 
evidence  than  party  feeling.  The  literary  merit 
of  the  work  consists  in  a  clearly  flowing,  sustained 
narrative,  quiet  without  weakness ;  in  impressing 
subjects  distinctly  upon  the  reader  by  fixing  the  at- 
tention on  single  but  important  points  ;  and  in 
leading  to  a  just  estimate  of  Mary's  political  char- 
acter, by  pointing  out  the  difficulties  of  her  position, 
at  any  critical  time,  and  noting  how  much  of  her 
conduct  was  owing  to  fate  or  fortune  and  how  much 
to  herself.  Like  several  of  his  countrymen,  M. 
Mignet  quotes  freely  from  contemporary  documents ; 
which  sometimes  gives  an  air  of  quaint  reality,  but 
sometimes,  by  the  minuteness,  is  injurious  to 
breadth  and  force  of  effect.  We  would  instance 
Robertson's  description  of  Darnley^s  murder,  and 
of  Mary's  captivity  after  the  affair  of  Carberry  Hill, 
to  be  compared  with  Mig net's  story  of  the  same 
events,  as  examples  of  what  we  mean. 

This  remark  applies  to  actions  where  the  narra- 
tive should  partake  of  the  color  of  the  event — as 
the  suddenness  and  mystery  of  Darnley's  murder. 
In  what  may  be  called  intellectual  questions,  of 
course  the  words  of  the  parties  themselves  con- 
vey character  and  truth — such  as  this  account  of 
Knox's  interview  with  Mary  in  relation  to  the 
Spanish  match. 

These  negotiations  were  not  conducted  so  mys- 
teriously that  no  rumor  of  them  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Protestant  ministera.  These  became  alarmed  at 
the  proposed  marriage  of  their  queen  with  a  Catholic 
prince  ;  and  Knox,  according  to  his  custom,  made  it 
the  subject  of  public  remonstrance.  In  an  address  to 
the  Protestant  nobility,  he  warned  them  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  them,  and  said,  "  I  hear  of  the 
queen*s  marriage.  Dukes,  brethren  to  emperors  and 
kings,  strive  all  for  the  best  gain.  But  this,  my 
lords,  will  I  say,  note  the  day,  and  bear  witness 
hereafter.  Whenever  the  nobility  of  ScotVind,  who 
profess  the  Lord  Jesus,  consent  that  an  infidel  (and 
all  Papists  are  infidels)  shall  be  head  to  our  Sover- 
eign, ye  do  as  far  as  in  you  lieth  to  banish  Christ 
Jesus  from  this  realm,  and  to  bring  6od*s  vengeance 
on  the  country.** 

The  queen  was  very  indignant  at  this  language, 
and  notwithstanding  the  uselessness  of  her  previous 
remonstrances,  she  summoned  Knox  again  before  her. 
She  upbraided  him  with  his  ingratitude  and  temerity. 
She  told  him  that  she  hod  us^  every  effort  to  please 
and  satisfy  him,  but  that  she  had  obtained  no  return  of 
kindness  from  his  untractable  nature.  She  then  burst 
out  against  him  for  having  dared  to  discuss  her  mar- 
riage, with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do  ;  and  finally 
bade  hira  beware  of  her  vengeance.  Knox  replied,  that 
in  the  pulpit  he  was  not  master  of  himself,  but  must 
obey  His  commands  who  ordered  him  *'  to  speak  plain, 
and  flatter  no  flesh";  that  his  vocation  was  neither 
to  visit  the  courts  of  princes  nor  the  chambers  of 
ladies.  **  I  grant  it  so,**  answered  the  queen  ;  "  but 
what  have  you  to  do  with  my  marriage,  or  what  are 
you  within  the  commonwealth?*'  '*  A  subject  bom 
within  the  same,**  said  the  undaunted  reformer  ; 
"  and  albeit,  madam,  neither  baron,  lord,  nor  belted 
earl,  yet  hath  Ood  mode  me,  how  abject  soever  in 
your  eyes,  a  useful  and  profitable  member.  As  such, 
it  is  my  duty,  as  much  as  that  of  any  one  of  the  no- 
bility, to  forewarn  the  people  of  danger  ;  and,  there- 
fore, what  I  have  said  in  public,  I  here  repeat  to  your 
own  face.  Whenever  the  nobility  of  this  realm  shall 
10  far  forget  themselves  as  to  consent  that  you  shall 
be  subject  to  an  unlawfiil  hasband,  they  do  as  much 


as  in  them  lieth  to  renounce  Christ,  to  banish  the  truth, 
betray  the  (^"eedom  of  the  realm,  and,  perchance,  may 
be  but  cold  friends  to  yourself.'*  The  queen,  no 
longer  able  to  restrain  her  anger,  commanded  him  to 
leave  her  presence.  As  he  passed  through  the  ante- 
chambers, in  which  were  assembled  a  number  of  young 
ladies  of  the  royal  household,  gayly  dressed  and  talk- 
ing merrily  together,  he  apostrophized  them  with 
bitter  irony.  "Ah,  fair  ladies,*'  he  said,  "how 
pleasant  were  this  life  of  yours,  if  it  should  ever 
abide,  and  then  in  the  end  we  might  pass  to  heaven 
with  this  gear  !  But,  fie  on  that  knave,  Death,  that 
will  come  whether  ye  will  or  not ;  and  when  he  hath 
laid  on  the  arrest,  then  foul  worms  will  be  busy  with 
this  flesh,  be  it  never  so  fair  and  tender  ;  and  this  silly 
soul,  I  fear,  shall  be  so  feeble,  that  it  can  neither 
carry  with  it  gold,  garnishing,  targating,  pearl,  nor 
precious  stones.'* 

The  part  which  the  Jesuits  had  in  shaking  kingly 
authority  and  advancing  a  democratic  spirit,  by 
writing  against  princes  to  whpm  they  were  opposed, 
has  been  broadly  noted.  Perhaps  the  similar 
effects  which  the  Scotch  reformed  preachers  in 
their  pulpits  and  their  writings,  and  the  nobility  in 
their  different  assemblies,  produced  on  the  same 
subjects,  but  in  a  more  constitutional  and  practical 
way,  has  not  received  so  much  attention.  Yet  the 
seeds  of  resistance  to  her  grandson  Charles,  which 
ended  in  his  trial  and  death,  three-quarters  of  a 
century  later,  as  well  as  of  the  final  expulsion  of 
the  Stuarts  by  the  regular  vote  of  Parliament  in 
1688,  were  probably  sown  at  Edinburgh  when  the 
lords  resolved  to  compel  the  abdication  of  Mary, 
or  to  try  her  for  her  life. 

The  queen's  obstinate  determination  not  to  desert 
Bothwell,  alarmed  and  irritated  the  Lords  of  the 
Secret  Council.  They  resolved  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  her  doing  them  any  future  injury,  by  depos- 
ing her.  This  deposition  was  prepared  under  the 
form  of  a  voluntary  abdication,  which  would  deprive 
her  of  power  without  degrading  her.  Three  acts  were 
accordingly  drawn  up  for  Mary  Stuart's  signature. 
By  the  first,  she  renounced  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  declaring  that  it  was  a  burthen  of  which  she 
was  weary,  and  which  she  no  longer  had  strength  or 
will  to  b^r  ;  and  authorized  the  immediate  corona- 
tion of  her  son.  The  second  and  third  conferred  the 
regency  on  the  Earl  of  Murray,  during  the  minority 
of  the  young  king  ;  and  appointed  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault,  with  the  Earls  of  Lennox,  Argyle,  Morton, 
Athol,  Glencairn,  and  Mar,  regents  of  the  kingdom 
till  the  return  of  Murray  from  France,  with  power  to 
continue  in  that  high  office  if  he  refUsed  it.  In  case 
Mary  Stuart  should  refUse  to  sign  these  acts,  the 
assembled  lords  had  determined  to  prosecute  and  con- 
demn her  for  these  three  crimes :  "  first,  for  the  breach 
of  their  laws ;  secondly,  for  incontinenoy,  as  well  with 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell  as  with  others  ;  and,  thirdly,  for 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  whereof,  they  say,  they 
have  as  apparent  proof  against  her  as  may  be,  as  well 
by  the  testimony  of  her  own  handwriting  as  also  by 
sufficient  witnesses. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July,  the  ferocious 
Lindsay  and  the  insinuating  Melvil  left  Edinburgh  on 
their  way  to  Lochleven.  One  was  the  bearer  of  the 
three  acts  which  were  to  strip  her  of  her  authority  ; 
the  other  was  directed  to  warn  the  queen  of  the 
dangers  to  which  she  would  expose  herself  by  refusing 
to  sign  them.  Melvil  saw  her  first,  and  told  her  all. 
That  a  public  trial  would  be  substituted  for  an  abdi- 
cation, that  the  hostility  of  the  lords  towards  her 
would  become  implacable,  that  her  defamation  would 
be  certain  and  the  loss  of  her  crown  inevitable,  and 
that  her  life  would  probably  be  endangered,  were  some 
of  the  oonsequences  which  Melvil  assured  Mary 
Stuart  would  result  fh>m  reftiBal ;  whilst  he  did  not 
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fidl  to  insmuate,  on  the  other  hand,  that  any  deed 
signed  in  oaptiTity,  and  under  fear  of  her  life  would 
be  invalid.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  convinc- 
ing her.  The  royal  prisoner  found  it  a  hard  and 
humiliating  thing  thus  to  condemn  and  depose  herself, 
and  she  passionately  decLired  that  she  would  sooner 
renounce  her  lift  than  her  crown.  But  the  dangers 
by  which  she  was  threatened  had  shaken  her  firmness 
of  mind,  and  she  passed  from  expressions  of  generous 
courage  to  demonstrations  of  timid  depression.  Bhe 
was  still  wavering  between  submission  and  resistance 
when  Lindsay  entered  with  the  three  acts  of  the  Secret 
Council.  He  placed  them  silently  before  the  queen, 
and  presented  them  for  her  sigoature.  Mary  Stuart, 
as  if  terrified  by  his  presence,  took  the  pen  without 
uttering  a  single  word,  and,  with  eyes  filled  with  tears 
and  a  trembling  hand,  put  her  name  to  the  papers. 
Lindsay  then  compelled  Thomas  Sinclair  to  affix  the 
privy  seal  beside  the  royal  signature,  notwithstand- 
ing his  protest  that,  as  the  queen  was  in  ward,  her 
resignation  was  ineffectnaL 

The  crowning  of  James  the  Sixth  may  be  taken 
as  a  conclusion  to  this  part  of  the  singular  drama, 
the  final  denouement  of  which  will  be  narrated 
in  another  volume  ;  for  although  the  present  comes 
down  to  the  battle  of  Langside  and  Mary's  escape 
into  England,  the  stirring  action  of  this  part  ter- 
minates with  the  deposition  of  the  queen  and  the 
crowning  of  her  son. 

But  these  reasons  and  menaces  (of  Elizabeth)  neither 
persuaded  nor  intimidated  the  Scottish  lords.  They 
boldly  carried  out  their  designs,  and,  in  company  with 
many  members  of  the  Parliament,  repaired  to  Stirling 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  coronation.  The  cere- 
mony took  place  with  great  solemnity  in  the  High 
Church  of  the  city.  In  Uie  procession,  Athol  bore  Uie 
crown,  Morton  the  sceptre,  and  Glencairn  the  sword, 
whilst  Mar  carried  the  infant  prince  in  his  arms  into 
the  church.  After  the  deeds  of  resignation  by  the 
queen  had  been  read,  and  Lindsay  and  Ruthven  had 
sworn  that  Mary's  demission  was  her  own  free  act, 
Morton,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  Gospels,  took  the 
oaths  on  behalf  of  the  new  monarch,  James  VT.  The 
Bishop  of  Orkney  then  crowned  the  baby  king  ;  the 
lords  swore  allegiance,  placing  their  hands  on  his 
head  ;  and  Knox  inaugurated  his  stormy  reign  by  a 
sermon.  This  revolution,  which  had  been  entirely 
accomplished  by  a  few  of  the  nobility ,  whose  supremacy 
it  insured  during  the  long  minority  of  a  sovereign 
only  thirteen  months  old,  met  with  the  hearty  concur- 
rence of  the  people  ;  who  manifested  their  joy  by  bon- 
fires, dances  and  illuminations.  It  encountex^ed  no 
opposition  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  which  the 
leaders  of  the  confederates  continued  to  govern  until 
the  return  of  Murray,  who  had  been  informed  without 
delay  of  his  appointment  as  Regent  of  Scotland. 


From  Graham'a  Magazine. 
ODE    TO   THE   SEA. 
BY  MBS.   E.   0.   KINNEY. 

Vaih  would  it  be 
To  summon  from  the  grave  !nme*s  first-bom  year 

Thine  age  to  tell,  oh,  hoary  Sea ! 
Or  vainer  still  to  question  thee : 
For  in  thy  voice  alone  I  hear 

Etebnitt  !  Etebnitt  ! 

Before  etherial  light's  first  dawn — 

Ere  earth's  primeval  day  was  bom— 

The  evening  and  the  mom — 
«  God's  spirit  moved  upon  the  waters'  fkce :  " 
Had  th^  eternally  in  oarkness  rolled — 

Filling  the  universal  space. 
And  unto  reigning  Night  theur  mysteries  told  ? 

Oh,  how  omnipotent  that  voice 


Which  from  the  land  divided  thee — 
Which  said,  "  Here  stayed  let  thy  proud  biUowB 
be!" 
And  how  did  they  rejoice 
When  lieht  from  ebon  darkness  first 
In  its  full  glory  on  them  burst ! 

How  did  thy  caverns,  yawning  sea. 
Reverberate  with  hoarse  astonishment, 
When  breathing  life  was  through  them  sent — 

When  finny  tribes  glided  there  gracefully. 
Exulting  in  their  native  element ; 
Or  spouting  monsters  first  were  made. 
That  all  the  watery  realms  as  monarchs  swayed ! 

Stupendous  mountains  from  thy  shores  upreared — 
Majestic  rivers  were  through  valleys  sent, 
And  mighty  cataracts  thundering  went 
O'er  rocks,  whose  jutting  peaks  like  towers  appeared^ 
Mysterious  forests  moved  unto  the  wind. 

As  sway  to  unseen  powers  thy  waves. 

And  dismal  as  thy  secret  caves 
Were  labyrinths  under  arching  boughs  entwined  ; 
Ay,  all  created  things  were  great  as  **  good," 

And  yet,  on  all,  save  thee, 
Was  **  the  beoinnino  "  written — while  the  flood 

Spake  audibly  its  own  etsbnity  ! 

And  beautiful  were  hills  and  vales, 

And  lakelets  sleeping  'neath  the  cloudless  blue. 
And  groves  stirred  gently  by  the  summer  gales. 

And  flower-enamelled  fields  of  every  hue  ; 
But  nothing  in  the  six  days'  work  was  made 
In  wonderment  to  equal  thee — 
Thou  preexistent  sea ! 
In  which  all  charms  of  nature  were  displayed. 
Each  reigpiing  in  God's  chosen  time — 
The  beautiful,  the  tranquil,  the  sublime. 

Creation  now  is  old — 
Ages  on  ages  since  its  birth, 

Like  thy  successive  tides  have  rolled. 
Sweeping  off  nations  from  the  earth  ; 
But  chronicled  on  history's  page 
Is  every  buried  age  ! 
Whilst  thou,  unchronicl«i,  dost  never  ddgn 
To  keep  with  time  a  reckoning,  peerless  Main  ! 

What  are  to  thee 
The  millions  that  have  perished  in  thy  flood — 
The  navies  that  have  dyed  thy  breast  with  blood. 

Remorseless  sea  ? 
The  broken  hearts  that  weep  upon  thy  shore 
For  lost  ones,  which  in  vain  their  tears  deplore^ 
For  treasures  that  thy  depths  will  not  restore  ? 
What  is  the  wefiilth  of  Ufe,  or  shining  dust, 
That  venturous  man  to  thee  doth  trust. 

When  once  in  reckless  wrath 
Thou  challengest  the  winds  of  heaven  ? 
They  to  thy  monster  jaws  are  given, 
While  on  thy  trackless  waves  they  leave  no  path. 

Thou  overwhelming  Sea ! 
That  unto  the  bereaved  a  terror  art, 

Dost  plaintive  language  speak  to  me— 
Softening  my  inner  heart ; 
I  hear  an  undertone — 
A  low,  complaining  moan. 
From  far  beneath  the  surface  sent 
Between  thy  bursts  of  boisterous  merriment : 
Such  music  ever  on  thy  shore 
The  poet's  soul  may  hear — 
Tones  thought-suggesting  lingering  in  his  ear  ; 
Or  scenes  of  b^uty,  changmg  evermore. 
His  sight  entrance 
As  sunset's  glance 
Crimsons  thy  far-stretched  surf^M^e  o'er : 
Or  as  fair  Morning's  opening  eyes 
Thy  waters  tinge  with  saffron  dyes  ; 
Or  Dian's  beams  across  thy  wave 
A  pathway  of  pure  silver  pave : 
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And,  oh,  when  in  their  stormy  majesty 

Thy  firee,  wild  billows  tower  above  oontrol. 
How  the  sablimest  sense  of  poesy 
0*erpowers  the  soul ! 

Thou  solemn,  eTer-sounding  Sea  I 

Still,  as  I  linger,  at  thy -side, 
I  hear  that  word,  Eternitt, 
From  every  swelling  tide  : 
Qod  only  knows  thy  ancient  date — 
He  keeps  the  records  of  thy  fate  ; 
And  though  thou  heedest  not  man's  trump  of  flume, 

And  with  one  wave 
Canst  wash  from  off  the  sands  of  time  his  name. 
And  hide  from  sight  his  grave  ; 
There  is  a  trumpet  that  will  summon  thee 
To  yield  thy  hoarded  dead,  sepulchral  Sea ! 
And  when  the  angel  of  all  time  shall  stand 
"  One  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  land,'* 
Thy  waves  will  tremble  to  their  farthest  shore 
As  sounds  his  oath,  that  **  Time  $hall  be  no  more" 

2\frtA,  Ualy,  March,  1851. 


From  CbamlMn'  Journal. 
ADVERTISEMENT   DUTIES. 

It  will  be  learned,  throagh  the  public  channels 
of  information,  that  there  has  been  a  carefal  and 
lengthened  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  respecting  the  stamp  duty 
on  newspapers.  In  the  evidence  taken  on  this 
interesting  subject  there  appears  to  have  been 
some  curious  information  furnished  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  '*  Times."  He  mentioned  that  the 
**  Times'*  proprietary  had  paid  66,000/.  last  year, 
the  average  circulation  of  the  paper  per  day  being 
39,000  copies ;  and  that  the  supplement  attached 
to  this  large  number  was  actually  too  great  to 
pay.  He  goes  on  to  say  : — '*  The  value  of  the 
supplement  consists  of  advertisements,  and  those 
advertisements  pay  a  certain  sum,  of  course  to  the 
proprietors ;  that  sum  is  fixed  ;  it  is  the  same  on 
a  small  impression  as  it  would  be  on  100,000. 
As  the  sum  which  is  paid  for  paper,  printing, 
and  80  on,  fluctuates,  and  is  increased  by  the 
amount  of  circulation,  of  course  there  is  a  certain 
point  at  which  the  two  sums  balance  each  other. 
Suppose  that  the  value  of  the  advertisements  in 
the  supplement  was  200/.,  you  would  know  that 
you  could  publish  as  many  papers  as  would  cost 
300/.  to  manufacture  in  paper,  stamps,  and  print- 
ing, and  if  you  go  beyond  that  you  publish  at  a 
loss ;  that  is,  of  course,  obvious.  The  greater 
the  circulation  the  greater  the  loss,  beyond  a 
certain  limit."  It  was  asked,  *'Do  you  not 
mean  that  the  profit  is  lessV  To  which  the 
manager  replied,  '*  No ;  the  greater  the  absolute 
loss  from  a  circulation  beyond  a  point  at  which 
the  expenditure  and  receipts  balance  each  other." 
He  repeated,  '*  an  absolute  loss ;"  and  he  made 
the  point  clear,  beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake, 
by  taking  the  instance  of  the  very  day  before  he 
gave  his  evidence — namely,  May  27 — when  the 
value  of  the  advertisements  in  the  supplement 
precisely  balanced  the  expenditure  on  the  paper, 
and  the  printing  of  further  copies  was  stopped. 
The  government  charges  paid  that  day  by  the 
*' Times,"  in  the  shape  of  direct  taxation,  for 
that  one  publication,  amounted  to  305/. !  Again, 
he  says :  '*  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  that, 
if  there  were  no  considerations  beyond  a  mere 
desire  to  circulate  the  paper,  that  it  would  double 
itself  within  a  couple  of  years ;"  and  at  present 


from  ten  to  twelve  columns  of  advertisements 
are  excluded  daily  from  the  ''Times"  for  want 
of  room  notwithstanding  the  supplement. 

To  compare  small  things  with  great — ^the  posi- 
tion of  the  *'  Times"  may  be  said  to  illustrate 
our  own  inability  to  accept  advertisements  for 
our  pages.  We  are  occasionally  advised  to  ex- 
tend the  size  of  our  sheet,  or  issue  a  supplement, 
so  as  to  afford  space  for  advertisements  *'  which 
would  be  so  very  profitable."  The  truth  being 
that  the  expense  for  paper  and  printing  of  our 
impression — from  60,000  to  70,000  copies — goes 
far  beyond  what  could  be  realized  by  any  charge 
for  advertisements.  The  thing,  therefore,  is  prac- 
tically impossible.  Latterly,  however,  to  meet  a 
very  general  call,  we  have  begun  to  print  an 
Advertising  Sheet,  which  is  done  up  with  our 
Monthly  Parts.  As  these  parts  use  up  about 
35,000  copies  of  the  impression,  there  is  a  sya* 
tern  of  advertising  so  far  in  connection  with  our 
circulation,  although  the  cost  to  advertisers  ia 
necessarily  high.  Should  any  modification  take 
place  in  the  fiscal  burdens  affecting  the  press, 
it  will  be  for  us  to  consider  how  far  any  improve* 
ments  of  an  acceptable  nature  may  be  made  on 
**  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal." 


A  Large  Book  CoNCEnx. — ^The  Harpers*  book 
ooncem,  already  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  is 
being  further  enlarged  by  an  addition  of  another 
building,  on  Pearl  street,  (connecting  in  the  rear  with 
the  principal  establishment  in  Cliff  street,)  46  by  100 
fbet,  and  five  stories  high.  Among  other  improve- 
ments to  be  introduced,  will  be  an  apparatus  for  dry- 
ing paper  by  steam — a  process  hitherto  used,  we 
believe,  in  but  one  establishment,  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  There  are  already  employed  in  the  estab- 
lishment about  400  hands,  whose  wages  exceed  $10,000 
per  month. 

In  the  composing  rooms  are  40  hands,  who  are 
frequently  engaged  upon  eighteen  or  twenty  works  at 
one  time.  In  the  stereotype  foundry  18  hands  are 
employed,  turning  out  more  than  700  plates  per  week. 
Between  50,000  and  60,000  lbs.  of  metal  are  consumed 
yearly  in  this  establishment  In  the  copper  and  steel- 
plate  printing  room,  are  9  hands  and  8  presses— each 
of  the  latter  averaging  700  impressions  per  day.  The 
press-room  contains  20  Adams*  power  presses,  and  2 
hand  presses,  which  are  kept  constantly  running. 
Each  power  press  averages  6,000  impressions  per 
day.  46  hands  are  employed  in  working  them. 
Eight  new  power  presses  are  to  be  put  in  the  new 
building.  60  girls  are  employed  in  the  sewing  rooms, 
and  100  girls  in  folding,  pressing,  and  drying  the 
sheets. 

There  are  in  the  bindery,  46  hands.  Some  of  the 
principal  expenditures  in  this  department,  are — for 
gold  leaf,  $4,000  per  year  ;  leather, $6, 000  ;  muslin, 
$4,600  ;  pasteboards,  $8,600  ;  eggs,  (used  in  sizing,) 
$2(X).  The  cuttings  from  the  edges  of  the  books  in 
process  of  binding,  amount  to  eighteen  tons  per  annum, 
which  are  sold  to  the  paper-makers. 

The  vaults  for  stereotype  plates  (subterranean,  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  their  contents  in  case  of  fire)  ara 
very  extensive,  comprising  4,806  feet  of  shelving. 

Eight  large  rooms  are  required  for  the  sale,  storing 
and  delivering  of  books,  in  which  13  clerks,  salesmen, 
kc,  are  employed.  Of  this  number,  four  are  sons  of 
members  of  the  firm. 

The  motive  power  is  supplied  by  a  60  horse  power 
eng^e,  driven  by  a  powerful  boiler.  The  annual 
sales  have  been  estimated  at  over  2,000,000  volumes, 
including  pamphlets.  The  annual  cost  of  paper  con- 
sumed, is  about  $  1 60,000.  There  are  kept  constantly 
on  hand  about  7,000  reams. — Journal  of  CommercM. 
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BODENSTEDT  S   MORNING-LAND. 


From  thtt  Spectator. 
BODENSTEDT^S   MORNING-LAND.* 

The  author  of  these  Yolumes  passed  several 
years  in  the  Caucasian  range  and  the  regions 
adjacent,  studying  the  '*  ethnographical,  statistical, 
and  historical  relations,  civil  and  military,  of  the 
eountries  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.*' 
Upon  these  grave  subjects  Dr.  Bodenstedt  has  pub- 
lished some  scientific  works,  but  he  reserved  his 
poetical  impressions  and  lighter  topics  for  the  ears  of 
his  friends.  During  the  last  days  of  October,  1848, 
he  found  himself  in  Vienna,  at  the  thickest  of  the 
combat,  when  he  who  ventured  into  the  streets 
was  liable  to  be  shot  by  the  imperialists  or  pressed 
by  the  republicans,  and  a  house  was  not  much 
safer  from  the  chances  of  the  bombs.  At  this  cri- 
sis, several  friends  were  assembled  one  evening  in 
Bodenstedt's  house  ;  but  their  minds  were  too  dis- 
tracted for  conversation  ;  ''  every  moment  was 
broken  in  upon  by  the  noise  of  the  artillery  or  by 
the  rolling  of  the  drums."  To  divert  thought  from 
the  painful  present,  one  of  the  company  called  upon 
the  host  to  tell  some  of  his  *' adventures  io  the 
Land  of  the  Morning.'*  He  willingly  complied, 
and  the  company  "  sat  far  on  into  the  deep  night." 

All  were  listening  intently  to  my  narrations.  No 
one  thought  any  more  of  the  tumult  without,  nor  of 
the  burning  suburbs,  and  the  beat  of  the  drums, 
and  the  firing. 

Between  that  day  and  this,  as.  I  am  writing  down 
these  recollections,  exactly  a  year  has  fled.  My 
friends  have,  in  the  mean  while,  often  urged  me  to 
give  through  the  press  a  wider  extension  to  the  nar- 
rations which  exercised  so  happy  an  influence  on  them. 

Hence  thepuhlication  of  the  work,  and  its  double 
title  of  "  The  Morning  Land,  or  a  Thousand- and- 
one  Days  in  the  East." 

We  must  confess  we  should  not  have  attributed 
such  a  potent  spell  to  Dr.  Bodenstedt's  impres- 
sions of  travel,  as  to  suppose  they  would  charm 
away  the  anxiety  of  a  bombardment.  The  book 
teema  to  us  fragmentary  in  its  scheme  and  often 
alight  in  its  matter,  with  too  strong  an  intrusion 
of  the  author's  personality.  Curious  pictures  of 
Georgian  and  Armenian  life  will  be  found,  with 
some  valuable  information  as  to  the  state  of  the 
Caucasian  region  under  the  Russian  rule,  and  the 
eflfects  of  Russian  so-called  *'  civilization."  But 
these  passages  are  balanced  by  scenes  of  a  trifling 
kind,  whose  description  has  not  the  efllect  upon  the 
reader  which  their  reminiscence  produces  upon 
the  author,  and  by  a  good  deal  of  remark  allied  to 
reverie.  There  are  also  various  poems  or  frag- 
ments of  poems,  translations  from  the  Russian, 
Persian,  Georgian,  or  Armenian,  with  a  few  of  the 
Doctor's  own.  These  translations  frequently  pos- 
sess feeling,  contain  natural  imagery,  and  exhibit 
national  manners  ;  but  they  are  devoid  of  poetical 
characteristics ;  a  deficiency  which  may  be  owing 
to  the  double  or  triple  transmutation  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected. 

The  framework  of  the  book  is  an  outward  jour- 
ney from  Moscow  to  Tiflis  across  the  Steppes  of 
Southern  Russia  and  the  Caucasian  range,  and  a 
return  steam-voyage  along  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  calling  at  various  Russian  settlements  en 
route.    The  intermediate  sections  contain  accounts 

*  The  Morning-Land  ;  or,  a  Thoasand-and-one  Days 
in  the  East.  By  Friedrich  Bodenstedt.  From  the 
Gkrman,  by  Richard  Waddington.  In  two  volumes. 
Published  by  Bentley. 


of  various  excursions  made  by  the  author  in  pur- 
suit of  the  main  object  of  his  studies  ;  but  to  give 
a  continuous  account  of  travels  is  not  the  main  pur- 
pose. The  narrative  is  continually  suspended  or 
broken  oflf  to  introduce  a  description  or  reflection, 
or  to  pass  to  some  other  theme.  The  real  topics 
of  the  book  are  specimens  of  poetry,  sketches  of 
manners  and  persons,  tales  illustrative  of  Cauca- 
sian life,  mingled  with  reminiscences  of  parties  and 
personal  occurrences,  as  well  as  stories,  slight  in 
themselves  and  prolonged  to  weariness,  of  the 
author's  Georgian  master  of  languages,  one  Mirza- 
Schaflfy. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  poeti- 
cal specimens  in  the  volumes.  Dr.  Bodenstedt  has 
some  fancy  and  vivacity  of  mind,  which  frequently 
serve  him  well  in  natural  description.  This  is  a 
striking  picture  of  the  Steppes  in  what  is  elsewhere 
mid-autumn. 

September  is  not  yet  closed,  and  already  the  land- 
scape around  us  wears  a  wintry  aspect. 

The  sky  is  overcast  with  gray  clouds,  and  the  idr 
is  ss  dark  and  dusky  at  mid-day  as  at  the  approach 
of  the  evening  twilight ;  flocks  of  crows  and  ravens 
are  swinging  on  the  leafless  boughs ;  the  autumnal 
wind  dismally  pipes  over  the  snow-whitened  fields, 
through  which  the  road  winds  like  a  huge  black 
stripe  ;  for  the  ice  lies  yet  too  thin,  and  the  snow  too 
loose  to  resist  the  hoo&  of  the  horses  and  the  incisions 
of  the  carriage-wheels  ;  and  every  time  the  light 
winter  array  is  broken  through,  a  black  ooze  wells 
from  the  slimy  soil,  like  jets  of  tar. 

Part  of  the  following  picture  of  uncertainty  in 
Russia  is  less  striking  to  Englishmen  with  their 
extensive  commerce  and  wide  colonial  empire  than 
it  is  to  a  German.  Its  feature  lies  in  the  fact  that 
every  Russian,  except  perhaps  the  merchant,  is 
liable  to  this  whirligig  life  at  the  pleasure  of  some- 
body. 

The  physician,  who  to-day  has  passed  his  ezamimw 
tion  in  Moscow,  will,  a  few  weeks  hence,  perhaps,  be 
curing  bilious  fevers  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  ; 
the  newly-married  functionary,  just  settled  in  Peters- 
burg, is  suddenly  appointed  to  a  government  office  on 
the  frontiers  of  China  ;  the  officer  of  the  Guards,  who 
intends  in  the  evening  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  lady  of  his 
love,  is  unexpectedly  despatched  in  the  afternoon  as  a 
courier  to  the  Caucasus.  Thus  it  &res  with  all  classes 
of  society. 

And  as  the  Russian  nowhere  ftels  himself  at  home 
fbr  any  length  of  time,  one  nowhere  feels  at  home  for 
any  length  of  time  with  him. 

The  gentle  power  of  habit  and  the  charm  of  remem- 
brance are  no  spell  for  him.  He  takes  no  root  in  the 
Sfcst,  and  he  thinks  not  of  the  future.  This  truly 
riental  character  of  the  Russian — to  live  only  for  the 
passing  moment,  and  only  to  enjoy  the  present — ^is 
conspicuous  even  in  his  dwelling. 

He  builds  for  himself  alone  and  his  own  individusl 
likings,  without  a  thought  of  those  who  may  come 
after  him.  And  because  he  has  no  spirit  of  invention, 
nor  taste  for  beautiful  structures,  he  allows  his  house 
to  be  built  after  the  fashion  of  those  around  him,  and 
usually  in  such  haste  that  often  in  a  fbw  years  the 
building  is  nothing  more  than  a  plastered  ruin. 

Hence  the  fHgid  uniformity  of  the  Russian  houses, 
and  the  singular  circumstance  that  there  is  no  telling 
by  the  appearance  of  any  house  whether  it  was  built 
one  year,  ten,  or  a  "hundred  years  ago — so  different 
firom  the  old  towns  of  (Germany,  Italy  and  other  coun- 
tries, where  the  buildings  are,  as  it  were,  living  pages 
of  history,  instructive  mediators  betwixt  the  present 
and  the  past 
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Notwithstanding  oor  author  must  have  carried 
on  his  inquiries  by  permission  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernroent,  and  he  received  continual  civilities  from 
the  officers  in  the  Caucasus,  truth  compels  him  to 
give  a  very  indilferent  account  of  the  Russian 
capabilities  for  ruling,  or  for  teaching  civilization. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  passable  ways  they  are  be- 
hindhand. This  is  his  picture  of  Tiflis,  the  capiul 
of  Georgia. 

Thus  far  I  have  shown  youTiflis  and  its  inhabitants 
only  on  the  fine  days  of  spring,  and  from  the  distance 
that  glorifies  ;  let  us  now  change  the  scene  for  once 
to  a  different  time  of  the  year,  and  contemplate  a  little 
more  closely. 

It  is  winter.  At  night  we  have  had  a  degree  or  two  of 
cold  ;*  on  the  snow,  already  risen  to  a  thick  layer, 
another  threatens  to  fall ;  the  sky  is  overcast  with 
gray  clouds,  and  all  sight  of  the  momatains  is  lost. 
With  difficulty  one  still  discerns  in  the  distance  the 
lofty  mountain  fortress  of  Tiflis  ;  who  herself  looks  so 
uncomfortable  that  it  seems  as  if  she  were  going  to 
cover  over  with  her  mantle  of  snows  all  the  bloody 
remembrances  which  past  centuries  have  left  behind 
in  her.  The  winter  adornment  suits  her  badly,  as  it 
does  her  whole  ^environs. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  the  Northern  climates  the  cold 
38  here  doubly  sensible  and  unpleasant,  since  he  finds 
scarcely  any  protecting  provision  against  it  Never- 
theless, as  the  warmth  of  the  advancing  day.increased, 
I  always  wished  the  cold  of  the  morning  to  return  ; 
for  whilst  the  sun  rends  for  an  hour  or  two  the  veil 
of  clouds,  the  whole  city  is  converted  into  a  sea  of 
slush. 

The  snow,  shovelled  down  from  the  roofii  of  houses 
in  the  morning,  piles  itself  up  in  the  narrow  crooked 
streets  into  regular  hills,  and  when  kneaded  through 
by  the  sunbeams  and  camels*  feet,  forms  so  bottom- 
less a  mass  that  a  foot-passenger  sinks  in  deep  at  every 
step,  and  even  the  best-teamed  vehicle  has  difficulty 
in  getting  through. 

But  this  is  yet  the  fairer  side  of  the  wifiter,  and  lasts 
at  the  most  but  a  few  weeks,  during  which  one  can 
still  at  least  go  out  in  the  mornings  and  evenings, 
when  the  filth  has  acquired  a  certain  consistency  by  the 
cold. 

The  proper  mud  season  commences  when  the  night- 
firosts  and  snow-storms  have  quite  ceased. 

The  air  is  warm  where  the  city  is  defended  by  the 
surrounding  mountains  ;  but  where  these  divide,  a 
cold  cutting  wind  blows  down  from  Caucasus  in  sel- 
dom interrupted  fierceness,  howling  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  Tiflis,  and  fi-equently  on  the  Tauric 
and  Erivan  Squares,  rendering  walking  impossible. 

What  with  the  slush  of  the  melted  snow  and  the 
ft^nent  torrents  of  rain,  the  unpaved  streets  are  often 
wallowing  in  filth  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet, 
and  in  lower  parts  are  quite  under  water.  During 
this  time — and  one  may  always  depend  on  the  year 
for  a  month  or  two  of  it — every  egress  into  the  town 
becomes  a  hazardous  adventure  ;  for  whoever  avails 
himself  of  horse,  ass,  or  drosky,  as  a  means  of  trans- 
port, runs  the  risk  of  taking  a  mud-bath  against  his 
will. 

Tliat,  under  such  circumstances,  cleanliness  in 
dress  and  dwelling,  among  the  poorer  classes — of 
whom,  however,  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
consists — is  not  to  be  thought  of,  scarcely  needs  be 
mentioned. 

There  is  a  sombre  description  of  the  garrisons 
of  the  Black  Sea,  where  so  many  are  annually 
aacrrficed  to  the  imperial  lust  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement. 

When,  in  a  beautiful  morning  of  spring,  one  wanders 
through  the   blooming   environs  of  Pitsunda,   (or 

*  Below  freezing-polnti  which  in  Reaum.  is  0°. 


Bltshvinda,  as  the  natives  call  it,)  and  the  eye  feeds 
on  the  manifold  beauties  of  nature  that  laugh  around 
us  here  in  most  luxurious  abundance,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  this  seemingly  so  blessed  shore  should  be 
a  dwelling-place  of  misery  and  lamentation.  But, 
unfortunately,  such  is  the  case ;  the  unhealthy  hue 
of  the  soldiers'  faces,  their  faded,  sunken  cheeks,  bear 
frightful  witness  of  it  The  balls  of  the  enemy  are 
less  to  be  dreaded  here  than  the  intermitting  and  yel- 
low fevers,  the  liver  and  other  complaints,  which  in 
Pitzunda,  as  almost  on  the  whole  east  coast  of  Pontu^ 
have  fixed  their  habitation,  and  commit  ravages  from 
which  few  people  living  here  escape.  The  fate  of 
those  is  indeed  to  be  pitied  whom  an  adverse  destinj 
has  cast  in  this  wilderness  for  any  length  of  time. 

In  general,  it  may  be  assumed  that  not  one  of 
the  soldiers  sent  hither  beholds  again  the  soil  of  his 
native  home.  If  I  compare  all  the  accounts  which 
have  come  to  me  from  different  sources  in  connexion 
with  this  subject,  the  result  of  them  appears  to  be  that 
the  garrisons  of  the  forts  of  this  coast  have  to  be  re- 
newed on  an  average  every  three  years.  The  sub- 
ordinate officers  stationed  here  are  generally  such  as 
have  been  guilty  or  suspected  of  some  crime :  restless 
heads,  that  carry  their  hearts  on  their  tongues^ 
liberal-minded  people,  who  cannot  think  softly,  and 
are  not  contented  with  the  existing  order  or  rather  dis-* 
order  of  things  in  Russia — young  and  old  Poles,  of  the 
most  diiferent  ranks  and  views — find  here  a  second 
&therland.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  among  these 
banished  men  are  often  found  the  most  interesting 
personages  ;  whose  hearts  one  never  thinks  of  judging 
in  accordance  with  their  unhappy  fate. 

Here  already  many  a  hopefUl  youth,  brought  up  in 
the  palaces  of  the  capital,  has  found  in  solitude  a  fkr- 
lamented  death  ;  full  many  a  cry  of  anguish  from 
hearts  dead  to  hope  has  mingled  in  the  dusk  of  night 
with  the  howl  of  the  winds  that  incessantly  lash  the 
shores  ;  and  already  many  a  banished  man,  wearied 
of  life,  has  sought  and  found  his  death  in  the  white 
waves  of  the  Black  Sea.  With  respect  to  the  higher  em- 
powered officers,  on  whom  so  much  depends,  the  gov- 
ernment has  to  exercise  the  extremest  caution  in 
going  to  work  ;  and  among  these  I  have  found  many 
very  humane  and  able  men. 


From  the  Granite  Fanner. 

"agriculture  for  schools." 

The  Rev.  John  L.  Blake,  D.  D.,has  prepared  a  book 
entitled  "Agriculture  for  Schools,'*  designed  to  aid 
and  enlighten  the  agricultural  community  with  refer- 
ence to  the  best  means  of  rendering  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  more  profitable  and  less  laborious.  The  au- 
thor's design  is  to  introduce  into  our  common  schools 
a  taste  for  scientific  agriculture  and  rural  literature. 
About  one  third  of  the  work  is  made  up  of  scientific 
matter,  designed  for  class  recitations.  This  part  of 
the  book  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  questions  and  an^ 
swers,  and  is  very  judiciously  arranged  for  the  object 
the  author  had  in  view.  The  other  two  thirds  of  the 
book  consist  of  elegant  extracts,  chiefly  from  American 
authors,  upon  subjects  having  a  general  reference  to 
rural  life  and  its  duties.  The  plan  of  the  work  is 
good,  and  the  design  of  the  author  deserves  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  farmers  and  teachers.  It  is  very 
well  known  that  the  literature  of  the  reading  books  of 
our  common  schools  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  all  the 
knowledge  of  books  which  a  majority  of  the  children, 
whose  education  is  confined  to  the  district  school,  ever 
obtain.  Many  of  these  reading  books  are  made  up,  to 
a  great  degree,  of  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen  and  fragments  fh)m  the  most  distin- 
guished English  poets.  The  extracts  in  both  cases 
are  torn  from  the  connection  in  which  they  stand,  and 
give  the  reader  very  little  notion  of  the  time,  place,  or 
subject  of  discourse.  Still  these  beautifUl  passages 
from  poets  and  oratoiB  have  their  value.    Thqr  aro 
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read  so  often  that  they  are  committed  to  memory,  and 
!n  after  life,  when  the  mind  is  mature,  furnish  food 
for  thought  and  materials  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn 
a  tale.  I  would  not  have  the  children  of  our  common 
schools  disuse  such  books,  or  neglect  to  study  such 
selected  passages  from  the  old  standard  authors.  This 
exercise  may  be  retained,  in  part,  and  other  substituted, 
in  part,  for  the  old  and  monotonous  method  of  repeti- 
tion. A  text-book  is  read  through  several  times  dur- 
ing a  single  winter.  The  pupils  lose  their  interest  in 
it,  especially  when  it  is  used  year  after  year,  as 
*< Porter's  Rhetorical  Reader'*  has  been  in  some 
towns  in  the  state.  It  has  been  in  vogue  ever  since 
its  first  appearance,  (which  was  a  time  whereto  the 
memory  of  few  living  men  runneth  to  the  contrary,) 
until  this  day.  A  reMing  l)ook  ought  to  be  frequently 
changed.  The  same  pupils  sometimes  read  in  one 
hookf or  five  or  six  years.  It  is  a  miserable  economy 
which  thus  attempts  to  feed  the  minds  of  youth  with 
the  same  unchanged  pabulum  during  almost  the 
whole  period  of  education.  The  contents  of  several 
reading  books  would  he  as  well  understood  and  re- 
membered as  those  of  one  ;  and  the  variety  would  be 
fkr  more  interesting  and  profitable  to  tiie  young. 
Sameness  of  thought  and  expression  wearies  the  l)e8t 
disciplined  minds,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  disgust  the 
•young.  What  I  would  suggest  is  this:  instead  of 
confining  the  attention  of  the  first  class  in  a  school  for 
three  or  four  months  to  a  single  reading  book,  I 
would  have  one  for  the  forenoon  and  another  for  the 
afternoon;  and  in  our  rural  districts,  where  most  of 
the  scholars  are  children  of  farmers  and  mechanics, 
and  are  destined  to  follow  the  vocation  of  their  fathers, 
I  would  introduce  Blake's  '*  Agriculture  for  Schools." 
The  pupils  might  then  read  the  elegant  extracts  which 
are  compiled  from  the  best  sources,  and  recite  from 
the  scientific  portions  of  the  book.  In  this  way,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  they  would  acquire  a  large  amount 
of  iiseful  and  practical  knowledge  respecting  their  own 
employment  There  is  no  class  of  pupils  to  whom  the 
book,  thus  studied  and  read,  would  not  l>e  exceedingly 
useful. 


From  the  N.  T.  Evangeliat. 
A   SKETCH  FROM   MEMORT. 

"  Havs  jou  not  found,"  said  Cole  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  I 
have — that  70U  never  succeed  in  painting  scenes,  however 
beautiful,  immediately  on  returning  from  them  1  I  must  wait 
for  time  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  common  details,  the  unessential 
parts,  which  will  leave  the  great  features,  whether  the  beauti- 
ful or  the  sublime,  dominant  in  the  mind." — Bryani'a  Funeral 
Oration,  p.  39. 

It  was  a  Sabbath  morning,  and  the  bright  October 

sun, 
A  milder  or  a  lovelier  scene,  ne*er  shed  his  rays  upon  ; 
The  trees  were  dressed  in  crimson  leaf,  in  purple  and 

in  gold. 
And  in  a  thousand  varied  dyes,  whose  names  could 

not  be  told ; 
The  gentle  south  wind  softly  sighed  along  the  peaoefUl 

vale,  t 

And  to  the  quiet  meadow  told  the  rivulet  his  tale  ; 
No  idle  cloud  was  drifting,  in  the  azure,  to  and  fh>, 
'T  was  Sabbath  in  the  heaven  above,  as  on  the  earth 

below ! 

Oh,  beautiful  was  earth  indeed  !    (No  wonder  that 

we  love 
To  linger  'mid  such  scenes  as  these,  and  dread  the 

last  remove !) 
— ^The  village  church  bell,  sweetly  too,  rung  out  its 

warning  chime. 
And  told  to  many  a  grateful  ear  the  hour  of  holy 

time ; 
The  smile  of  God  was  in  the  light,  his  whisper  in  the 

wind ; 
A  moment  did  Useem  to  me,  as  man  had  nef«r  siimed. 


^Twas  years  ago,  bat  even  now  that  vision  oomes 

again. 
And  I  seem  to  take  the  very  walk  I  took  so  sadly  then« 

Sadly — for  I  was  on  my  way  to  see  a  youthfhl  saint 
Go  down  into  the  valley  dark,  where  older  spirits 

faint ; 
With  others  I  had  watched  the  change,  and  seen,  from 

day  to  day. 
Her  life,  like  an  expiring  lamp,  consuming  fast  away  ; 
In  vain  we  hoped,  we  prayed  in  vain,  't  was  ever  still 

the  same  ; 
We  wished  for  morning  when  't  was  eve,  at  mom  that 

evening  came. 
Fast  as  the  flitting  autumn  leaves,  that  fell  so  thickly 

round. 
The  little  strength  that  sUU  remained  was  withering 

to  the  ground. 

'T  is  hard,  methought,  to  leave  this  world,  for  one  so 

young  to  die  ; 
Oh,  will  she  find  death's  sting  destroyed,  and  gain  the 

victory  ? 
So  recently  a  child  of  grace — once  only  at  His  board-  - 
May  not  her  startled  spirit  shrink,  so  soon  to  meet 

her  Lord  ? 

0  tempting  world  !  0  lack  of  faith  ! — How  much  did  I 

rejoice. 
The  lamb  was  not  afiraid  to  hear  the  gentle  Shepherd's 
voice  ; 

1  bent  me  low  to  catch  her  words,  and  this  I  heard  her 

Bay, 
"  With  Jesus  to  depart  and  be,  is  better  than  to  stay." 

The  world  without  was  all  forgot,  it  must  have  been 

a  dream. 
This  vale  of  tears,  but  just  before,  so  beautiful  did 

seem  ; 
Those  words  have  shut  the  eye  of  sense,  the  eye  of 

faith  unsealed. 
And  in  that  pallid  fhce  I  see  the  light  of  heaven 

revealed ; 
As  homeward*  thoughtfully  I  go,  a  pastor's  errand 

done. 
No  more  I  see  the  gorgeous  woods — ^the  bright  October 

sun  ; 
No  more  I  hear  the  prattling  brook  course  on  his  merry 

way; 
"  With  Jesus  to  depart  and  be,  is  better  than  to  stay." 

'T  is  ever  so  !  Oh,  many  a  time  the  heart  is  sick  and 

sore. 
It  aches  with  sorrow  and  with  care,  as  it  could  ache 

no  more  ; 
The  faithless  fHend  is  far  away— the  faithful  too  is 

gone. 
Of  griefs  and  trials  all  can  tell,  the  heaviest  his  own  ; 
Our  plans,  our  purposes  of  joy,  are  idle  as  the  wind, 
A  lengthening  chain  of  sorrow  still  our  memory  drags 

behind  ; 
The  hopes  that  cheered  our  spring  of  life  like  sear 

leaves  drop  away  ; 
"  With  Jesus  to  depart  and  be,  is  better  than  to  stay." 

It  was  a  Sabbath  evening — an  eve  for  such  a  room, 

And  such  an  one  as  well  might  be,  when  Bethlehem's 
babe  was  bom  ; 

The  gentle  sufferer  finds  at  length  the  long  desired 
release — 

'T  is  peace  in  all  the  world  without,  and  all  within  is 
peace: 

Gently  as  sets  the  evening  star,  the  parting  smile  is 
given, 

The  Sabbath  ends  with  her  on  earth — ^to  her  begnn  in 
heaven. 

Gone  with  the  church  bell's  echoing  chime — the  sun- 
set's latest  ray, 

**  With  Jesus  to  depart  and  be,  is  better  than  to  stay." 

George  Duffikld,  Jb. 
BUxmftdd,  JV.  /.,  Aug.  16^,  1851. 
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From  the  Tribuna. 

The  Warh  of  John  Adams,  Vols.  III.— V.  Ed- 
ited by  his  Grandson,  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
Boston  :  Little  &  Brown. 

In  the  present  volumes  of  this  important  histori- 
cal work  we  have  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Adams' 
Autobiography,  further  extracts  from  his  Diary, 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  Controversial  Papers  of  the 
Revolution,  and  Works  on  Government,  includinj? 
the  Defence  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  political  speculations  of  Mr.  Adams,  with 
which  a  large  portion  of  these  volumes  is  filled, 
can  have  but  little  interest  for  the  general  reader 
of  the  present  day.  They  were  called  forth  by  the 
demands  of  a  particular  crisis,  written  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  without  pretensions  to  extensive 
research  or  to  literary  finish,  and,  consequently, 
abound  in  crude  expressions  of  opinion,  historical 
inaccuracies,  and  glaring  defects  of  execution. 
The  editor  has  judiciously  made  such  corrections 
as  were  in  his  power,  and  has  shown  a  great  degree 
of  candor,  frankness,  and  honesty  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  delicate  task.  In  his  extracts  from  the 
journals  of  Mr.  Adams  he  has  presented  an  abun- 
dance of  matter  more  adapted  to  be  read  with  inter- 
est. They  embody  a  variety  of  personal  details, 
literary  and  political  gossip,  and  anecdotes  of  the 
times,  which  derive  an  additional  charm  from  the 
remarkable  naivet^  with  which  they  are  related. 
No.one  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Adams  faithfully  depicts 
himself  in  his  autobiography.  It  is  the  original  all 
over.  Every  page  of  it  is  marked  with  the  good- 
humored  egotism,  the  harmless  vanity,  at  times 
almost  infantile  in  its  siiqplicity,  the  buoyant 
vivacity  and  the  violent  prejudices  which  were 
such  prominent  elements  in  his  character.  Of  his 
moral  integrity,  of  his  devotion  to  his  country,  and 
of  his  sincere  religious  principles,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt.  He  was  not  intended  by  Nature  for  a 
great  man,  but,  placed  by  circumstances  in  a  posi- 
tion which  required  both  energy  and  insight,  he 
acquitted  himself  (»f  arduous  duties  with  credit. 
His  connection  with  the  progress  of  democratic 
freedom  in  this  country  will  always  attach  an  in- 
terest to  his  name,  and  this  will  be  gratified  by  the 
perusal  of  the  reminiscences  in  the  volumes  now 
published. 

Under  date  of  July,  1776,  we  find  a  description 
of  John  Adams'  share  in  the  debate  on 

THE  DBCI.ABATI0N   OF  INDEPBKDENCB. 

I  am  not  able  to  recollect  whether  it  was  on  this  or 
some  preceding  day,  that  the  greatest  and  most 
solemn  debate  was  had  on  the  question  of  indepen- 
dence. The  subject  had  been  in  contemplation  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  frequent  discussions  had  been 
had  concerning  it.  At  one  time  and  another  all  the 
arguments  for  it  and  against  it  had  been  exhausted, 
and  were  become  familiar.  I  expected  no  more  would 
be  said  in  public,  but  that  the  question  would  be  put 
and  decided.  Mr.  Dickinson,  however,  was  deter- 
mined to  bear  his  testimony  against  it  with  more 
formality.  He  had  prepared  himself  apparently  with 
ffreat  labor  and  ardent  zeal,  and,  in  a  speech  of  great 
length,  and  with  all  his  eloquence,  he  combined  to- 
gether all  that  had  before  been  written  in  pamphlets 
and  newspapers,  and  all  that  had  from  time  to  time 
been  said  in  Congress  by  himself  and  others.  He 
conducted  the  debate  not  only  with  great  ingenuity 
and  eloc^uence,  but  with  equal  politeness  and  candor, 
and  was  answered  in  the  same  spirit. 

No  member  rose  to  answer  him,  and  after  waiting 
some  time,  in  hopes  that  some  one  less  obnoxious  than 


himself,  who  had  been  all  along  for  a  year  before,  and 
still  was,  represented  and  believed  to  be  the  author 
of  all  the  mischief,  would  move,  I  determined  to  speak. 

It  has  been  said,  by  some  of  our  historians,  that  I 
began  by  an  invocation  to  the  god  of  eloquence.  This 
is  a  misrepresentation.  Nothing  so  puerile  as  this  fell 
from  me.  I  began  by  saying  that  this  was  the  first 
time  of  my  life  that  I  had  ever  wished  for  the  talents 
and  eloquence  of  the  ancient  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  for  I  was  sure  that  none  of  them  ever  had 
before  him  a  question  of  more  importance  to  his 
countrymen  and  to  the  world.  They  would  probably, 
upon  less  occasions  than  this,  have  begun  by  solemn 
invocations  to  their  divinities  for  assistance  ;  but  the 
question  before  me  appeared  so  simple,  that  I  had 
confidence  enough  in  the  plain  understanding  and 
common  sense  that  hod  been  given  me,  to  believe  that 
I  could  answer,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House,  all 
the  arguments  which  had  been  produced,  notwith* 
standing  the  abilities  which  had  been  displayed,  and 
the  eloquence  with  which  they  had  been  enforced. 
Mr.  Dickinson,  some  years  afterward,  published  his 
speech.  I  had  made  no  preparation  beforehand,  and 
never  committed  any  minutes  of  mine  to  writing. 
But  if  I  had  a  copy  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  before  me,  I 
would  now,  after  nine  and  twenty  years  have  elapsed, 
endeavor  to  recollect  mine. 

Before  the  final  question  was  put,  the  new  delegates 
from  New  Jersey  came  in,  and  Mr.  Stockton,  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  and  Mr.  Hopkinson,  very  respectable 
characters,  expressed  a  great  desire  to  hear  the  argu- 
ments. All  was  silence ;  no  one  would  speak  ;  all 
eyes  were  turned  upon  me.  Mr.  Edward  Rutledge 
came  to  me  and  said,  laughing,  "  Nobody  will  spea^ 
but  you  upon  this  subject.  You  have  all  the  topics 
so  ready,  that  you  must  satisfy  the  gentlemen  from 
New  Jersey."  I  answered  him,  laughing,  that  it  had 
so  much  the  air  of  exhibiting  like  an  actor  or  gladia- 
tor, for  the  entertainment  of  the  audience,  that  I  was 
ashamed  to  repeat  what  I  had  said  twenty  times  be- 
fore, and  I  thought  nothing  new  could  be  advanced 
by  me.  The  New  Jersey  gentlemen,  however,  still 
insisting  on  hearing  at  least  a  recapitulation  of  the 
arguments,  and  no  other  gentleman  being  willing  to 
speak,  I  summed  up  the  reasons,  objections,  and 
answers  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  I  could,  till  at  length 
the  Jersey  gentlemen  said  they  were  fully  satisfied 
and  ready  for  the  question,  which  was  then  put,  and 
determined  in  the  affirmative. 

The  following  extract,  dated  September  9,  of  the 
same  year,  is  highly  characteristic : — 

A  JOUBNEY  ON  HOBSBBAOK. 

On  this  day  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Edward  Rutledge, 
and  Mr.  John  Adams,  proceeded  on  their  journey  to 
Lord  Howe,  on  Staten  Island,  the  two  former  in 
chairs,  and  the  latter  on  horseback.  The  first  night 
we  lodged  at  an  inn  in  New-Brunswick.  On  the  road, 
and  at  all  the  public  houses,  we  saw  such  numbers  of 
officers  and  soldiers,  straggling  and  loitering,  as  gave 
me,  at  least,  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the  discipline  of 
our  forces,  and  excited  as  much  indignation  as  anxi- 
ety. Such  thoughtless  dissipation  at  a  time  so  criti- 
cal, was  not  calculated  to  inspire  very  sanguine  hopes, 
or  give  great  courage  to  ambassadors.  I  was,  never- 
theless, determined  that  it  should  not  dishearten  me. 
I  saw  ^at  we  must,  and  had  no  doubt  but  we  should, 
be  chastised  into  order  in  time. 

The  taverns  were  so  full  we  could  with  difficulty 
obtain  entertainment.  At  Brunswick,  but  one  bed 
could  be  procured  for  Dr.  Franklin  and  me,  in  a 
chamber  little  larger  than  the  bed,  without  a  chimney, 
and  with  only  one  small  window.  The  window  was 
open,  and  I,  who  was  an  invalid  and  afraid  of  the  air 
in  the  night,  shut  it  close.  *'  Oh  !"  says  Franklin, 
*'  don't  shut  the  window,  we  shall  be  suffocated."  I 
answered  I  was  afraid  of  the  evening  air.    Dr.  Frank 
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lin  replied,  "  The  air  vithin  this  chamber  will  soon  i 
be,  and  indeed  is  now,  worse  than  that  without  doors.  ; 
Gome,  open  the  window  and  come  to  bed,  and  I  will  i 
convince  you.  I  believe  you  are  not  acquainted  with  I 
my  theory  of  colds.'*  Opening  the  window,  and  | 
leaping  into  bed,  I  said  I  had  re^  his  letters  to  Dr. 
Cooper,  in  whicli  he  had  advanced,  that  nobody  ever 
got  cold  by  going  into  a  cold  church  or  any  other  cold 
air,  but  the  theory  was  so  little  consistent  with  my 
experience,  that  I  thought  it  a  paradox.  However,  I 
had  so  much  curiosity  to  hear  his  reasons  that  I  would 
run  the  risk  of  a  cold.  The  doctor  then  began  a  har- 
angue upon  air  and  cold,  and  respiration  and  perspi- 
ration, with  which  I  was  so  much  amused  that  I  soon 
fell  asleep,  and  left  him  and  his  philosophy  together, 
but  I  believe  they  were  equally  sound  and  insensible 
within  a  few  minutes  after  me,  for  the  last  words  I 
heard  were  pronounced  as  if  he  was  more  than  half 
asleep.  I  remember  little  of  the  lecture,  except  that 
the  human  body,  by  respiration  and  perspiration, 
destroys  a  gallon  of  air  in  a  minute  ;  that  two  such 
persons  as  were  now  in  that  chamber  would  consume 
all  the  air  in  it  in  an  hour  or  two  ;  that  by  breathing 
over  again  the  matter  thrown  off  by  the  lungs  and  the 
skin,  we  should  imbibe  the  real  cause  of  colds,  not 
from  abroad,  but  from  within.  I  am  not  inclined  to 
introduce  here  a  dissertation  on  this  subject.  There 
is  much  truth,  I  believe,  in  some  things  he  advanced, 
but  they  warrant  not  the  assertion  that  a  cold  is  never 
taken  from  cold  air.  I  have  often  conversed  with  him 
since  on  the  same  subject,  and  I  believe  with  him, 
that  colds  are  often  taken  in  foul  air  in  close  rooms, 
but  they  are  often  taken  from  cold  air  abroad  too.  I 
have  often  asked  him  whether  a  person  heated  with 
exercise  going  suddenly  into  cold  air,  or  standing  still 
in  a  current  of  it,  might  not  have  his  pores  suddenly 
contracted,  his  perspiration  stopped,  and  that  matter 
thrown  into  the  circulation,  or  cast  upon  the  lungs, 
which  he  acknowledged  was  the  cause  of  colds.  To 
this  he  never  could  give  me  a  satisfactory  answer,  and 
I  have  heard  that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  own  able 
physician,  Dr.  Jones,  he  fell  a  sacriiiGe  at  lost,  not  to 
the  stone,  but  to  his  own  theory,  having  caught  the 
violent  cold  which  finally  choked  him,  by  sitting  for 
some  hours  at  a  window,  with  the  cool  air  blowing 
upon  him. 

The  next  morning  we  proceeded  on  our  journey, 
and  the  remainder  of  this  negotiation  will  be  related 
from  the  Journals  of  Congress,  and  firom  a  few 
familiar  letters,  which  I  wrote  to  my  most  intimate 
friends  before  and  after  my  journey.  The  abrupt, 
uncouth  freedom  of  these  and  all  others  of  my  letters, 
in  those  days,  requires  an  apology.  Nothing  was 
further  from  my  thoughts  than  that  they  would  ever 
appear  before  the  public.  Oppressed  with  a  load  of 
business,  without  aa  amanuensis,  or  any  assistance, 
I  was  obliged  to  do  everything  myself.  For  seven 
years  before  this,  I  hod  never  been  without  three 
clerks  in  my  office  as  a  barrister,  but  now  I  had  no 
secretAry,  or  servant,  whom  I  could  trust  to  write, 
and  everything  must  be  copied  by  myself,  or  be  haz- 
arded without  any  copy.  The  few  that  I  wrote,  upon 
this  occasion,  I  copied  merely  to  assist  my  memory,  as 
occasion  might  demand. 

There  were  a  few  circumstances  which  appear 
neither  in  the  Journals  of  Congress,  nor  in  my  let- 
ters, which  may  be  thought  by  some  worth  preserving. 
Lord  Howe  had  sent  over  an  officer  as  a  hostage  for 
our  security.  I  said  to  Dr.  Franklin,  it  would  be 
(Jiildish  in  us  tc  depend  upon  such  a  pledge,  and  in- 
flicted on  taking  him  over  with  us,  and  keeping  our 
society  on  the  same  side  of  the  water  with  us.  My 
colleagues  exulted  in  the  proposition,  and  agreed  to 
It  instantly.  We  told  the  officer,  if  he  held  himself 
under  our  direction,  he  must  go  back  with  us.  He 
bowed  assent,  and  we  all  embarked  in  his  lordship^s 
barge.  .\b  we  approached  the  shore,  his  lordship, 
obswving  us,  came  down  to  the  water's  edge  to 


receive  us,  and,  looking  at  the  officer,  he  said,  '*  Gen- 
tlemen, you  make  me  a  very  high  compliment,  and 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  I  will  consider  it  as  the  most 
sacred  of  things."  We  walked  up  to  the  house  be- 
tween lines  of  guards  of  grenadiers,  looking  fierce  as 
ten  furies,  and  making  all  the  grimaces,  and  gest- 
ures, and  motions  of  their  muskets,  with  bayonets 
fixed,  which,  I  suppose,  military  etiquette  requires, 
but  which  we  neither  understood  nor  regarded. 

The  house  hod  been  the  habitation  of  military 
guards,  and  was  as  dirty  as  a  stable  ;  but  his  lordship 
had  prepared  a  large,  handsome  room,  by  spi*eadiog 
a  carpet  of  moss  and  green  sprigs,  from  bushes  and 
shrubs  in  the  neighborhood,  till  he  had  mode  it  not 
only  wholesome,  but  romantically  elegant ;  and  he 
entertained  us  with  good  claret,  good  br^,  cold  ham, 
tongues,  and  mutton. 

His  Diary  of  1777  gives  some  curious  particulars 
with  regard  to 

HIS  nnsT  MISSION  TO  FBAKOE. 

When  I  asked  leave  of  Congress  to  make  a  visit  to 
my  constituents  and  my  family  in  November,  1777,  it 
was  my  intention  to  decline  the  next  election,  and 
return  to  my  practice  at  the  bar.  1  had  been  four 
years  in  Congress,  had  left  my  accounts  in  a  very 
loose  condition,  my  debtors  were  fiiiling,  the  paper 
money  was  depreciating  ;  I  was  daily  losing  the  fruits 
of  seventeen  years'  industry  ;  my  family  was  living 
on  my  post  acquisitions,  which  were  very  moderate, 
for  no  man  ever  did  so  much  business  for  so  littfe 
profit ;  my  children  were  growing  up  without  my  care 
in  their  education,  and  all  my  emoluments  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  for  four  years,  had  not  been  sufficient 
to  pay  a  laboring  man  upon  my  fai*m.  Some  of  my 
friends,  who  had  more  compassion  for  me  and  my 
family  than  others,  suggested  to  me  what  I  knew  very 
weU  before,  that  I  was  losing  a  foHune  every  year  by 
my  absence.  Young  gentlemen  who  had  been  clerks 
in  my  office,  and  others  whom  I  hod  left  in  that  char- 
acter in  other  offices,  were  growing  rich;  for  the  priae 
causes  and  other  controversies  had  made  the  profession 
of  a  barrister  more  lucrative  than  it  ever  had  been  be- 
fore. I  thought,  therefore,  that  four  years'  drudgery, 
and  sacrifice  of  everything,  were  sufficient  for  my  Khare 
of  absence  from  home,  and  that  another  might  take  my 
place.  Upon  my  arrival  at  my  home  in  Braintree,  I 
soon  found  that  my  old  clients  had  not  forgotten  me^ 
and  that  new  ones  had  heard  enough  of  me  to  be  am- 
bitious of  engaging  me  in  suits  which  were  depending^ 
I  had  application  from  all  quarters  in  the  must  im- 
portant disputes.  Among  othei*s,  Col.  Elisha  Doane 
applied  to  me  to  go  to  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire, 
upon  the  case  of  a  large  ship  and  cargo,  which  had 
been  seized,  and  was  to  be  tried  in  the  OomH  of  Admi- 
ralty, before  Judge  Brackett 

At  the  trial  of  the  cause  at  Portsmouth,  and  while 
I  was  speaking  in  it,  Mr.  Langdon  came  in  from 
Philadelphia,  and,  leaning  over  the  bar,  whispered  to 
me,  that  Mr.  Deane  was  recalled,  and  I  was  appointed 
to  go  to  France.  As  I  could  scarcely  believe  the  news 
to  be  true,  and  suspected  Langdon  to  be  sporting  with 
me  it  did  not  disconcert  me.  As  I  hod  never  solicited 
such  an  appointment,  nor  intimated  to  any  one  the 
smallest  inclination  for  it,  the  news  was  altogether 
unexpected.  The  only  hint  I  ever  had  of  such  a  de- 
sign in  Congress  was  this.  After  I  hod  mounted  my 
horse  for  my  journey  home,  Mr.  Gerry,  at  Yorktcwn, 
came  out  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Roberdeau,  where  we 
lodged  together,  and  said  to  me,  between  him  and  me, 
that  I  must  go  to  France  ;  that  Dr.  Deane's  conduct 
had  been  so  intolerably  bad  as  to  disgrace  himself  and 
his  country,  and  that  Congress  had  no  other  w^  of 
retrieving  the  dishonor  but  by  recalling  him.  I  an- 
swered that,  as  to  recalling  Mr.  Deane,  Congress 
would  do  as  they  thought  fit,  but  I  entreateid  him  that 
neither  Mr.  Gerry  nor  anyone  else  would  think  of  me 
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fbr  a  successor,  for  I  was  altogether  nnqaalified  for  it 
Supposing  it  only  a  sudden  thought  of  Mr.  Qerry,  and 
that,  when  he  should  consider  it  a  moment,  he  would 
relinquish  it,  I  know  not  that  I  recollected  it  again, 
till  Mr.  Langdon  brought  it  to  remembrance.  At 
Portsmouth,  Captain  Landais  was  introduced  to  me 
as  then  lately  arrived  from  France,  who  gave  me  an 
account  of  his  voyage  with  Bourgainville  round  the 
world,  and  other  particulars  of  his  life.  Upon  my 
return  to  Braintree,  I  found,  to  my  infinite  anxiety, 
that  Mr.  Langdon's  intelligence  was  too  well  founded. 
Large  packets  from  Congress,  containing  anew  commis- 
sion to  Franklin,  Lee,  and  me,  as  Plenipotentiaries  to 
the  King  of  France,  with  our  instructions  and  other 
papers,  had  been  left  at  my  house,  and  waited  my 
arrival.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  Congress  in- 
formed me  of  my  appointment,  and  that  the  navy 
board  in  Boston  was  ordered  to  fit  out  the  frigate 
Boston,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  carry  me  to  France.  It 
should  have  been  observed  before,  that  in  announcing 
to  me  the  intelligence  of  my  appointment,  Langdon 
neither  expressed  congratulation  nor  regret,  but  I 
soon  afterward  had  evidence  enough  that  he  lamented 
Mr.  Deane*s  recall,  for  he  had  already  formed  lucra- 
tive connections  in  France,  by  Mr.  Deane's  recom- 
mendation, particularly  with  Mr.  Le  Ray  de  Chau- 
mont,  who  had  shipped  merchandises  to  him  to  sell 
upon  commission,  an  account  of  which,  rendered  to 
Chaumont  by  Langdon,  was  shown  to  me  by  the 
former,  at  Passy,  in  1779,  in  which  almost  the  whole 
capital  was  sunk  by  the  depreciation  of  paper  money. 

When  the  dispatches  from  Congress  were  read,  the 
first  question  was,  whether  I  would  accept  the  com- 
mission, or  return  it  to  Congress.  The  dangers  of  the 
seas,  and  the  sufferings  of  a  winter  passage,  although 
I  had  no  experience  of  either,  had  little  weight  with 
me.  The  British  men-of-war  were  a  more  serious 
consideration.  The  news  of  my  appointment,  I  had 
no  doubt,  were  known  in  Rhode  Island,  where  a  part 
of  the  British  navy  and  army  then  lay,  as  soon  as 
they  were  to  me,  and  transmitted  to  England  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  had  every  reason  to  expect  that  ships 
would  be  ordered  from  Rhode  Island  and  from  Hali&x 
to  intercept  the  Boston,  and  that  intelligence  would  be 
secretly  sent  them,  as  accurately  as  possible,  of  the 
time  when  she  was  to  sail.  For  there  always  have 
been  and  still  are  spies  in  America,  as  well  as  in 
France,  £ngland,  and  other  countries.  The  conse- 
quence of  a  capture  would  be  a  lodging  in  Newgate. 
For  the  spirit  of  contempt,  as  well  as  indignation  and 
vindictive  rage,  with  which  the  British  government 
had  to  that  time  conducted  both  the  controversy  and 
the  war,  forbade  me  to  hope  for  the  honor  of  an  apart- 
ment in  the  Tower  as  a  state  prisoner.  As  their  Act 
of  Parliament  would  authorize  them  to  try  me  in 
England  for  treason,  and  proceed  to  execution  too,  I 
had  no  doubt  they  would  go  to  the  extent  of  their 
power,  and  practise  upon  me  all  the  cruelties  of  their 
punishment  of  treason.  My  family,  consisting  of  a 
dearly  beloved  wife,  and  four  young  children,  excited 
sentiments  of  tenderness,  which  a  fiither  and  a  lover 
only  can  conceive,  and  which  no  language  can  ex- 
press ;  and  my  want  of  qualifications  for  the  office 
was  by  no  means  forgotten. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  country  was  in  deep  distress 
and  in  great  danger.  Her  dearest  interests  would  be 
involved  in  the  relations  she  might  form  with  foreign 
nations.  My  own  plan  of  these  relations  hod  been 
deliberately  formed  and  fully  communicated  to  Con- 
gress nearly  two  years  before.  The  confidence  of  my 
country  was  committed  to  me  without  my  solicitation. 
My  wife,  who  had  always  encouraged  and  animated 
me  in  all  antecedent  dangers  and  perplexities,  did  not 
fail  me  on  this  occasion.  But  she  discovered  an 
inclination  to  bear  me  company,  with  all  our  children. 
TUs  proposal,  however,  she  was  soon  oonvinoed,  was 
too  WardottS  and  imprudent 

U  was  an  opinion,  generally  prevailing  in  Boston, 
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that  the  fisheries  were  lost  forever.  Mr.  Isaac  Smith, 
who  had  been  more  largely  concerned  in  the  oodfisheiy 
than  any  man,  excepting  Mr.  Hooper  and  Mr.  Lee  of 
Marblehead,  hod  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject,  and 
said  that  whatever  should  be  the  termination  of  the 
war,  he  knew  we  should  never  be  allowed  to  fish  again 
upon  the  Banks.  My  practice  as  a  barrister,  in  th« 
counties  of  Essex,  Plymouth,  and  Barnstable,  had 
introduced  me  to  more  knowledge,  both  of  the  ood  and 
whale  fisheries,  and  of  their  importance,  both  to  the 
commerce  and  naval  power  of  this  country,  than  any 
other  man  possessed  who  would  be  sent  abroad  if  I 
refused  ;  and  this  consideration  had  no  small  weight 
in  producing  my  determination. 

After  much  agitation  of  mind,  and  a  thousand 
reveries  unnecessary  to  be  detailed,  I  resolved  to 
devote  my  fiimily  and  my  life  to  the  cause,  accepted 
the  appointment,  and  made  preparation  for  the  voyage. 
A  longer  time  than  I  expected  was  required  to  fit  and 
man  the  frigate.  The  news  of  my  appointment  was 
whispered  about,  and  General  Knox  came  up  to  dins 
with  me  at  Braintree.  The  design  of  his  visit  was,  as 
I  soon  perceived,  to  sound  me  in  relation  to  General 
Washing^ton.  He  asked  me  what  my  opinion  of  him 
was.  I  answered,  with  the  utmost  frankness,  that  I 
thought  him  a  perfectly  honest  man,  with  an  amiable 
and  excellent  heart,  and  the  most  important  character 
at  that  time  among  us  ;  for  he  was  the  centre  of  our 
union.  He  asked  the  question,  he  said,  because,  as 
I  was  going  to  Europe,  it  was  of  importance  that  the 
general's  character  should  be  supported  in  other 
countries.  I  replied,  that  he  might  be  perfectly  at 
his  ease  on  the  subject,  for  he  might  depend  upon  it, 
that,  both  fh)m  principle  and  affection,  public  and 
private,  I  should  do  my  utmost  to  support  his  char- 
acter, at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  unless  something 
should  happen  very  greatly  to  alter  my  opinion  of 
him  ;  and  this  I  have  done  from  that  time  to  this.  I 
mention  this  incident,  because  that  insolent  blas- 
phemer of  things  sacred,  and  transcendent  libeller  of 
all  that  is  good,  Tom  Paine,  has  more  than  once 
asserted  in  print  that  I  was  one  of  a  faction,  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  1777,  against  General  Washington. 

Here  is  a  confession  that  in  frankness  outrivals 
Rousseau : — 

A  FEBSONAL  CONrKSSION. 

There  is  a  feebleness  and  a  languor  in  my  nature. 
My  mind  and  body  both  partake  of  this  weakness. 
By  my  physical  constitution,  I  am  but  an  ordinary 
man.  The  times  alone  have  destined  me  to  fame ; 
and  even  these  have  not  been  able  to  give  me  much. 
When  I  look  in  the  gloss,  my  eye,  my  forehead,  my 
brow,  my  cheeks,  my  lips,  all  betray  this  relaxation. 
Yet  some  great  events,  some  cutting  expressions,  some 
mean  hypocrisies,  have,  at  times,  &rown  this  assem- 
blage of  sloth,  sleep,  and  littleness,  into  a  rage  a  little 
like  a  lion.  Yet  it  is  not  like  the  lion  ;  there  is  ex- 
travagance and  distraction  in  it  that  still  betray  the 
same  weakness. 

We  cut  short  our  excerpts  with  a  passa^  from 
his  journal  on  the  return  voyage  from  France, 
which  presents  a  by  no  means  complimentary 
view  of 

TUX  CHABACTKB  OF  DR.  FKANKLXN. 

This  forenoon,  fell  strangely,  yet  very  easily,  into 
conversation  with  M.  Marbois.  I  went  up  to  him. 
"  M.  Marbois,*'  said  I,  "  how  many  persons  have  yon 
in  your  train,  and  that  of  the  chevalier,  who  speak  the 
German  language  ?"  "  Only  my  servant,"  said  be, 
*'  besides  the  chevalier  and  myself."  "  It  will  be  a 
great  advantage  to  you,"  said  I,  **  in  Amerioa,  espee* 
ially  in  Pennsylvania,  to  be  able  to  speak  German. 
There  is  a  great  body  of  Germans  in  PennsylvMiia  and 
Maiyland.    There  is  a  vast  proportion  of  tbs.  city  of 
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Fhilftdelplila  of  this  nation,  who  haTe  three  oharohes 
in  it,  two  of  which,  one  Lutheran,  the  other  Oalvinist, 
are  the  largest  and  most  elegant  chorohes  in  the  city, 
frequented  by  the  meet  numerous  congregations, 
where  the  worship  is  all  in  the  German  language.'* 
**Is  there  not  one  Catholic?**  said  M.  Marbois. 
**  Not  a  German  church,**  said  I.  "  There  is  a  Ro- 
nan  Catholic  church  in  Philadelphia,  a  very  decent 
building,  frequented  by  a  respectable  congregation, 
consisting  partly  of  Germans,  partly  of  French,  and 
partly  of  £*ish.'*  **All  religions  are  tolerated  in 
America,'*  said  M.  Marbois:  **and  the  ambassadors 
have  in  all  courts  a  right  to  a  chapel  in  their  own 
way  ;  but  Mr.  Franklin  never  had  any.*'  "  No," 
•aid  I,  laughing,  *'  because  Mr.  Franklin  had  no" — 
I  was  going  to  say  what  I  did  not  say,  and  will  not  say 
here.  I  stopped  short  and  laughed.  **  No,"  said  M. 
Marbois  ;  **  Mr.  Franklin  adores  only  great  Nature, 
which  has  interested  a  great  many  people  of  both 
■exes  in  his  favor.*'  "Yes,**  said  I  laughing,  "all 
the  atheists,  deists,  and  libertines,  as  well  as  the 
l^iloeophers  and  ladies,  are  in  his  train — another 
Voltaire,  and  thence—*'  "  Yes,"  said  M.  Marbois, 
*'  he  is  celebrated  as  the  great  philosopher  and  the 
great  legislator  of  America."  "  He  is,"  said  I,  "  a 
great  philosopher,  hut  as  the  legislator  of  America  he 
has  done  very  little.  It  is  universally  believed  in 
France,  England,  and  all  Europe,  that  his  electric 
wand  has  aoomplished  all  this  revolution.  But  noth- 
ing is  more  groundless.  He  has  done  very  little.  It 
is  believed  that  he  made  all  the  American  constitu- 
tions and  their  confederation  ;  but  he  mode  neither. 
He  did  not  even  make  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
bad  as  it  is.  The  bill  of  rights  is  taken  almost  verba- 
tim from  that  of  Virginia,  which  was  ma^e  and  pub- 
lished two  or  three  months  before  that  of  Philadelphia 
was  begun  ;  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Mason,  as  that  of 
Pennsylvania  was  by  Timothy  Matlock,  James  Can- 
non, Thomas  Young,  and  Thomas  Paine.  Mr.  Sher- 
man, of  Connecticut,  and  Dr.  Franklin  made  an  essay 
toward  a  confederation  about  the  same  time.  Mr. 
ffiier man's  was  best  liked,  but  very  little  was  finally 
adopted  from  either,  and  the  real  confederation  was 
not  made  until  a  year  after  Mr.  Franklin  left  America, 
tod  but  a  (few  days  before  I  left  Congress. ' '  "  Who," 
said  the  chevalier,  **  made  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ?"  **  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,"  said  I, 
'*  was  the  draughtsman.  The  committee  consisted  of 
Mr.  Jcfierson,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  K, 
and  myself ;  and  we  appointed  Jeflferson  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  draw  it  up." 

I  said  that  Mr.  Franklin  had  great  merit  as  a  phi- 
losopher. His  discoveries  in  electricity  were  very 
grand,  and  he  certainly  was  a  great  genius,  and  had 
groat  merit  in  our  American  attairs.  But  he  had  no 
title  to  the  "  legislator  of  America."  M.  Marbois 
ftaid  he  had  wit  and  irony ;  but  these  were  not  the 
faculties  of  a  statesman.  His  essay  upon  the  true 
means  of  bringing  a  great  empire  to  be  a  small  one, 
was  very  pretty.  I  said  he  had  wrote  many  things 
which  had  great  merit,  infinite  wit  and  ingenuity. 
His  Bonhomme  Richard  was  a  very  ingenious  thing, 
which  had  been  so  much  celebrated  in  France,  gone 
through  so  many  editions,  and  had  been  recommended 
by  curates  and  bishops  to  so  many  parishes  and  dio- 
oeses. 

M.  Marbois  asked,  are  natural  children  admitted 
in  America  to  all  privileges  like  children  born  in 
wedlock  ?  I  answered.  They  are  not  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  inheritaaoe  ;  but  their  fathers  may  give  them 
fitates  by  testament,  and  they  are  not  excluded  ftom 
other  advantages.  *'  In  France,"  said  M.  Marbois, 
**  they  are  not  admitted  into  the  army  nor  any  office 
in  govcmmeait*'  I  said,  they  were  not  excluded 
from  commiSBionB  in  the  army,  navy,  or  state,  but 
they  were  always  attended  with  a  mark  of  disgrace. 
M.  Marbois  said  this,  no  doubt,  in  allusion  to  Mr. 
F.'t  Batmal  ion,  and  natural  son  of  a  natural  aon,   I 


let  myself  thus  tneVy  into  this  conversation,  being  led 
on  naturally  by  the  chevalier  and  M.  Marbois  on 
purpose,  beoftttse  I  am  sure  it  cannot  be  my  duty,  nor 
the  Interest  of  my  country,  that  I  should  conceal  any 
of  my  sentiments  of  this  man,  at  the  same  time  that 
I  do  justice  to  his  merits.  It  would  be  worse  than 
folly  to  conceal  my  opinion  of  his  great  faults. 

In  fact,  the  whole  of  these  personal  liistoriettes 
present  an  abundance  of  good  picking  to  the  ama- 
teurs of  character,  always  showinfif  ihe  man  in  a 
more  attractive  light  than  the  politician. 


From  the  Cinelanati  CamnMreisL 
MORNING. 
BT  MBS.   R.   S.   NICHOLS. 

A  BBJBATH  of  Summer  air. 

Laden  with  foreign  odors  rare. 
Steals  through  my  casement,  while  the  drowsy  houn 

Fly  from  voluptuous  mom. 

Whose  gold  and  purple  lights  are  bom 
Where  dews  weigh  down  the  cool  hearts  of  the  flowers. 

The  tremulous  light  of  day 

Kindles  the  Eastern  mountain  way — 

And  to  its  dark  abyss  the  dusky  night  returns  ; 
Through  green  and  lonely  dells. 
Where  the  full  heart  of  Silence  swells. 

Heaven's  orb  of  fire  with  mildest  lustre  burns. 

In  clouds  of  wreathing  snow — 
Where  the  lulling  streiimlets  flow — 

In  graceful  garlands,  round  tiie  mountain's  head-^ 
Bright  shines  the  diamond  mist. 
Like  beauty's  scarf  by  moon-beams  kissed 

Or  angel  vestments  o'er  an  Eden  spread ! 

Along  the  grassy  aisles. 

Where  the  green  forest  broadly  smiles. 
The  moiBt-plump  berries  shine  among  their  leaves. 

And  from  the  trampled  flowers 

Of  odorous  herbs  and  spice-wood  bowers, 
A  subtle  fragrance  o'er  each  bruised  leaf  grieves. 

The  birds,  with  jocund  voice. 

Make  all  the  hills  and  groves  rejoice 
With  flowing  cadence  with  delicious  song  ; 

The  clouds,  as  in  a  di*eam. 

Move  far  above  the  lazy  stream 
That  shadows  beauty  as  they  glide  along. 

Then  human  life  awakes. 

And  from  the  bonds  of  slumber  breaks. 
Pouring  its  tides  through  all  the  city's  veins  ; 

Upon  his  feverish  bed 

The  languid  sufferer  turns  his  head. 
And  hails  the  morning  light  amidst  lus  pains. 

From  the  glad  realm  of  dreams. 

Its  heaven-capt  mounts  and  silvery  streams  ; 
From  groves  and  gardens  of  supreme  delight. 

The  wandering  spirits  come 

Back  to  the  eddying  strifb  and  hum. 
To  chase  dim  shadows  through  this  world  of  night ; 

Bock  to  the  toil  and  rust. 

Making  stone  of  our  human  dust ; 
Back  to  the  crushing  cares  that  come  vrith  years. 

Which  make  deaf  ears  and  cold. 

To  the  beggar'd,  weak,  and  old. 
And  scorch  YouUi's  flowery  path  with  baring  tean. 

Ay,  these  are  they  that  crave 

The  deep  oblivion  of  the  grave ! 
That  long  to  fall  asleep  for  evermore — 

Let  us  pray  their  weary  eyes 

Bfay  unclose  in  Paradise, 
When  Morning  breaks  on  the  fitenuJ  Shan  I 
Maduon,  July,  1851. 
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From  Ch&mbera'  Joarnal. 
THE   GREAT   GLOBE  ITSELF. 

Hatuyg  seen  the  fruits  of  the  world's  industry, 
let  us  go  and  see  the  world  itself.  Our  journey 
will  be  to  no  greater  distance  than  Iieicester 
Square  ;  and  in  that  region,  sacred  to  needlework, 
panoramas,  and  foreigners,  we  will  see  a  repre- 
sentation of  our  earth,  unique  in  its  design,  unpar- 
alleled in  its  magnitude,  and  unsurpassed  in  its 
accuracy.  In  fact,  since  the  world  was  a  world  it 
has  never  contained  such  a  portrait  of  itself. 

In  the  centre  of  this  close  and  dingy-looking 
square  there  has  been  erected  by  the  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Wylde,  the  well-known  map  publisher,  a  large 
circular  building,  sunoounted  by  a  dome,  and  ap- 
proached by  four  neat  loggias  opening  into  the 
four  sides  of  the  square.  Entering  by  one  of 
these  we  find  ourselves  in  a  circular  passage 
about  250  feet  in  circumference,  the  walls  of 
which  are  profusely  hung  with  some  of  the  finest 
maps  ever  engraved .  Atlases  and  other  geographi- 
cal works  are  seen  on  every  table,  and  globes,  ter- 
restrial and  celestial,  from  six  inches  to  three  feet 
in  diameter,  meet  the  eye  in  all  quarters.  Over- 
head are  many  supporting  beams  beautifully 
decorated,  and  hung  with  globular  lamps,  in  admi- 
rable harmony  with  the  purpose  for  which  the 
building  was  erected.  These  beams  support  part 
of  the  convex  side  of  the  globe,  all  of  which 
within  the  building  is  paint^  blue,  with  silver 
stars  grouped  according  to  their  position  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  delineated  according  to 
their  magnitude.  The  portion  of  the  globe  within 
the  building  is,  however,  so  small,  and  the  breaks 
caused  by  the  supports  so  numerous,  that  this 
mapping  of  the  stars  is  of  little  value  educationally, 
and  from  their  irregularity  of  still  less  value  a^ 
decorations.  A  few  astronomical  diagrams,  illus- 
trative of  celestial  phenomena  and  celestial  bodies, 
might  with  as  much,  if  not  more  propriety,  and 
eertainly  with  greater  utility,  be  substituted. 

Having  seen  thus  imperfectly  the  exterior,  you 
cross  the  dimly-lighted  corridor,  and  as  soon  as 
your  eyes  have  recovered  from  the  sudden  change 
of  the  light  of  day  for  that  of  gas,  you  see  that 
you  are  standing  on  a  small  circular  fioor  at  the 
bottom  of  a  huge  sphere,  the  whole  interior  of 
which  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  fioors  or  galleries 
about  ten  feet  apart,  giving  one  the  idea  of  a  dumb 
waiter  on  au  extraordinary  scale.  Casting  an  eye 
upwards  at  the  margin,  you  see  that  they  increase 
in  dimensions  as  they  approach  the  centre  of  the 
sphere,  and  leave  a  clear  space  all  round  of  about 
three  feet  in  width.  Thus  from  each  fioor  a  view 
of  a  zone  of  the  globe  some  ten  feet  in  width  is 
obtained.  The  globe  is  about  sixty  feet  in  diam- 
eter— that  is,  twenty  times  the  diameter  of  the 
largest  yet  made— and  about  the  seven-hundred- 
thoosandth  part  of  the  real  diameter  of  our  earth. 
It  is  of  coarse  impossible  to  get  a  complete  view 
at  once  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  from  the  gal- 
leries ;  Jbul,as  you  ascend,  numerous  gas-lights,  so 
disposed  as  to  be  hidden  from  the  visitors,  throw  a 
brilliaat  illumination  upon  each  portion  of  the  con- 
cave surface  on  which  the  earth  is  delineated. 

It  wasjat  first  intended  to  represent  the  earth  on 
the  exterior  of  the  globe,  but  the  objections  to  soeh 
a  plan  were  so  numerous  and  obvious  that  it  was 
ftbandoMd,  and  the  interior  was  chosen;  so  that 
the  visitor,  thongh  inside  the  earth,  must  sup- 
pose himself  viewing  it  from  the  outside.  The 
represeDtatioD    belongs   exclusively    to    physical 


geography — that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  broken  op  of 
varied  by  the  divisions  of  countries,  by  lines  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  or  by  names.  The  heii<^ 
zontal  or  plane  surface  is  represented  on  a  scale  of 
one  inch  to  ten  miles,  while  the  vertical  is  on 
three  times  that  scale.  Thus  a  mountain  is  dinwii 
three  times  larger  in  proportion  than  a  plain.  Had 
the  proportions  been  the  same,  the  elevations  on 
the  surface  would  have  appeared  so  small  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible.  Even  on  this  larger  scalei 
the  highest  mountain  riinges  appear  at  a  very  small 
elevation  above  the  general  surface,  giving  the 
spectator  the  most  perfect  realization  of  a  fact 
hitherto  so  imperfectly  illustrated  by  the  '*  protu- 
berances on  the  hnd  of  an  orange.'*  The  snow^ 
line  of  the  inountains  is  beautifully  delineated  by  a 
white  incrustation  that  sparkles  in  the  gas-light, 
just  as  the  snow  on  the  real  mountains  may  be  sup- 
posed to  sparkle  in  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun. 
The  volcanoes  are  all  represented'in  a  state  ef  erop^ 
tion,  their  peaks  being  painted  a  fiery  red,  and 
surmounted  by  a  little  cotton  wool,  teased  out  very 
fine,  to  represent  smoke.  The  rivers  are  marked 
by  blue  meandering  lines,  and  th6  line  of  sea-coasl 
is  more  or  less  of  a  bright  yellow.  According  as 
on  the  real  earth,  the  shore  is  sandy  or  rodky*. 
Deserts  are  represented  of  a  light  tawny  o«)lor,  and  ^ 
fertile  districts  by  a  bright  green.  Thus  standing: 
on  one  of  the  galleries  opposite  the  eastern  bemir 
sphere,  a  very  correct  idea  is  obtained  of  the  ex^ 
tent  to  which  the  cultivation  of  tbe  soil  has  be^n 
carried  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Our  owii' 
islands,  Central  Europe,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  indicate  the  highest  state  of  culti'^ 
vation ;  while  large  portions  of  Northern  Africa 
and  Central  Asia  stretch  in  one  dreary  line  from 
the  mountains  of  Atlas  to  the  Kurile  Isles,  broken 
only  by  a  few  bright  oases  in  Zahara,  and  by  fer- 
tile valleys  like  those  of  the  Nile  and  Cashmere. 
The  sea  is  pictured  a  light-green  or  blue,  (it  is  dif-  ' 
ficult  to  tell  which  in  the  gas-light,)  and  a  better 
idea  of  the  vast  magnifibenee  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  than  from  one  of  tbe  gai<' : 
leries,  where  nothing  can  be  seen  but  a  vast  ait-  . 
panse  of  water,  that  seems  '*  a  sea  without  a  • 
shore,"  dotted  here  and  there  by  those 

Flowery  islets  that  do  lie 
Calm  beneath  a  Pacific  sky. 

Pursuing  the  route  we  took  from  the  bottom,. wf  - 
perceive  the  expHnse  of  the  South  Atlantic,  Sooth  < 
Pacific,  and  Antarctic  Oceans ;  nothing  but  ^'  water^  ^ 
water  everywhere,"  till  you  come  to  the  southern  • 
extremity  of  America,  comprising  part  of  Patar 
gonia,  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  the  islands,  one  of 
which  forms  the  redoubted  Cape  Horn.     With  tbe 
exception  of  the  Falklands  and  the  desolate  isleof 
Georgia  there  is  no  other  land  to  be  seen,  as  the  t 
floor  fills  the  space  in  which  wonld  appear  tbe 
more  southern  lands — ^the  antarctic  continent,  with 
its  mighty  volcanoes.     While  wondering  at  thto 
apparent  insignificance  of  the  land  in  oomparisoo 
with  the  vast  extent  of  water  around  it  you  mount 
by  a  convenient  stair  to  the  first  floor,  and  aee  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  zcme  which  it  discloses  the  . 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Van    Diemen's    Land,  a 
corner  of  New  Hollabd,  New  Zealand,  and  aome  '• 
of  the  smaller  islands,  while  a  broad  patch  of  South  . 
America,  from  Valparaiso  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  La  ' 
Plata,  with  its  rivers,  hiUs,  and  Pampas,  pxeaents 
an  intevesiiog  study.    Tbe  aense  of  dieappoiiM- 
moot  felt  on  first  entering  now  disappears^-tfae 
place  seems  lighter,  the  land  assumes  a  distincter 
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nlief,  and  aiprowing  interest  in  the  objects  aroand 
cakes  possession  of  you.  Another  stair  :  there  is 
Madagascar,  oar  little  island  of  Mauritius,  and  a 
£M)d  portion  of  the  terra  incognita  of  Africa. 
Citossing  the  ocean,  you  come  to  Australia,  its 
whole  solid  form  taken  in  at  one  view  ;  and  com- 
mencing with  the  ocean  beyond,  there  are  the  num- 
berless islands  that  enliven  its  surface.  Measur- 
ing the  distance  between  Africa  and  South  America 
with  your  eye,  it  is  easily  seen  that  Cabral  could 
not  help  discovering  Brazil ;  the  wonder  would 
have  been  had  he  missed  it.  Here,  too,  are  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Andes,  and  the  mighty  region 
drained  by  the  Amazon  and  its  affluents. 

Mount  again:  the. broadest  scope  of  Africa  is 
before  you  f^om  the  Cape  de  Verds  to  the  Red  Sea. 
There  seems  something  awful  in  such  an  extent 
of  unknown  territory !  Lake  Tchad  and  the 
Niger  are  conspicuous  on  the  lefl ;  and  on  the 
ri^t,  the  Nile,  flowing  through  "  old  hushed 
filgypt,'*  at  sight  of  which  the  wonders  of  Scrip- 
ture history  recur  to  the  mind,  and  the  whole 
region  becomes  invested  with  a  solemn  and 
touching  interest.  There  is  besides  the  over- 
land route,  on  such  a  scale  as  to  convey  a  posi- 
tive idea  to  the  mind.  Continuing  eastward, 
Ceylon  and  a  portion  of  the  Indian  and  Malayan 
peninsulas  come  into  view,  and  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago large  and  distinct;  and  far  away  in  the 
ocean  is  Hawaii — ^so  small  and  so  solitary,  that  its 
ever  having  been  discovered  seems  almost  marvel- 
lous. Presently  you  reach  the  American  isthmus, 
and  may  form  your  opinion  as  to  the  rival  routes 
across  it  by  way  of  Panama  or  Tehuantepec. 
There,  too,  are  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  the 
great  basin  fmm  which  issues  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  the  vast  valley  and  stream  of  the  Mississippi. 

Up  once  more  to  the  topmost  gallery.  Here 
you  are  as  much  struck  by  the  prodigious  extent 
of  land  as  you  were  below  by  that  of  water  ;  and 
to  this  part  you  will  perhaps  devote  more  attention 
than  to  any  other.  Immediately  overhead  is  the 
Arctic  Sea.  Or  you  can  cross  Bebring's  Straits, 
and  trace  the  course  of  Russian  discovery  along 
the  desolate  shores  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The 
United  States  from  Massachusetts  to  California  are 
in  full  view — the  great  lakes,  Niagara,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  Canadas. 

To  any  one  unacquainted  with  geography  the 
great  globe  proves  a  disappointment ;  but  an  in- 
rormed  mind  on  viewing  it  may  learn  much,  and 
in  a  most  interesting  way.  Concrete  ideas  of 
geography  may  here  be  obtained  in  place  of  those 
abstract  notions  concerning  the  earth  and  its  sur- 
face which  mere  reading  often  creates ;  while  for 
comparing  positions,  and  remarking  what  places 
lie  opposite  each  other,  or  on  the  same  parallel, 
this  globe  afllurds  peculiar  facilities.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  by  carrying  round  a  few  red  and 
blue  tapes  close  to  the  surface,  the  lines  of  equal 
heat  and  equal  magnetism  might  be  represented 
without  confusing  the  general  view. 

A  few  words  on  the  construction  of  this  remark- 
able work.  The  concave  surface  of  the  globe  is 
composed  of  casts  taken  in  plaster-of-Paris,  each 
cast  being  about  three  feet  square,  and  about  an 
inch  in  thickness,  or  more  when  it  is  of  a  moun- 
tainous district.  These  casts  are  screwed  on  to  a 
aeries  of  beams,  somewhat  like  barrel-staves,  and 
then  neatly  joined.  Their  number  is  said  to  be 
about  0000.  Three  operations  were  necessary 
after  the  correct  draught  had  been  made  on  paper : 


First,  a  model  had  to  be  made  in  clay ;  then  from 
it  a  mould  was  formed  which  again  produced  the 
cast.  Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  all  these 
separate  casts  must  not  only  join  to  each  other 
with  perfect  accuracy,  like  the  sheets  of  a  map, 
but  must  also  have  each  its  peculiar  curve,  so 
that  all  may  form  a  perfectly  concave  surface,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vast  amount  of  patient 
labor  and  skill  that  have  been  expended  on  the 
work,  and  the  formidable  difficulties  that  have 
been  overcome.  The  surfiice  was  of  course  not 
painted  until  aAer  the  casts  had  been  fixed,  and 
this  again  must  have  proved  a  task  of  great  diffi- 
culty. 

Ths  Gamb  op  Boston. — ^The  origin  of  the  name 
Boston,  as  applied  to  a  game  at  cards,  is  mentioned 
in  the  memoirs  of  Count  Segur.  This  personage,  with 
the  Viscount  Noailles,  proposed  to  come  to  America 
with  La  Fayette  at  the  beginning  of  our  revolution. 
The  projeot  being  found  out,  the  French  government, 
then  at  peace  with  England,  interfered,  and  of  the 
three,  La  Fayette  was  the  only  one  that  escaped  from 
arrest  and  found  his  way  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  became  the  companion  and  pupil  of  Washington. 
Afterwards,  when  France  sent  an  army  to  aid  oar 
cause,  the  Count  Segur  came  with  it  and  served  under 
Rochambeau  with  the  rank  ofjieutenant-colonel. 

The  first  application  of  the  term  Boston  to  a  game 
of  cards  is  stated  by  him  as  follows : 

It  was  at  Spa  that  I  learned  for  the  first  time  the 
events  that  indicated  an  approaching  and  mighty  rev- 
olution in  America.  The  town  of  Boston  was  the  first 
theatre  of  this  sanguinary  conflict  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  her  colonies.  The  first  cannon  shot  fired  in 
that  hemisphere  in  defence  of  the  standard  of  liberty, 
resounded  throughout  Europe  with  the  rigidity  of 
lightning. 

I  reeollect  that  the  Americans  were  then  styled  in- 
surgents aivi  Bostonians  ;  their  daring  courage  elec- 
trified every  mind  and  excited  universal  admiration, 
more  particularly  among  yonng  people,  who  always 
fisel  an  inclination  for  novelties  and  an  eagerness  for 
bottles.  In  the  small  town  of  Spti,  in  which  were 
collected  together  so  many  travellers,  or  casual  and 
voluntary  deputies,  as  it  were,  from  eveiy  European 
monarchy,  I  was  very  much  struck  on  observing  the 
unanimous  burst  of  so  lively  and  generous  an  interest 
in  the  rebellion  of  a  people  against  a  sovereign. 

The  American  insurrection  was  everywhere  ap- 
plauded, and  became,  as  it  were,  a  fashion  ;  the  sci- 
entific English  game  of  whist  made  way,  on  a  sudden, 
in  every  circle,  for  a  game,  equally  serious,  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Bonton,  This  impulse  of  feeling, 
however  trifling  it  may  appear,  was  a  remarkable 
forerunner  of  the  mighty  convulsions  that  were  about 
to  shake  the  whole  world;  and  I  was  very  fiir  from 
being  the  only  one  whose  heart  then  beat  at  the  sound 
of  liberty  just  waking  from  its  slumbers  and  strug- 
gling to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  arbitrary  power. 


Iif  one  of  the  neighboring  counties  of  New  York 
lives  an  Aidustrious  Irish  gaMener  who  is  remarkable 
for  his  gravity  of  manners  and  his  attention  to  his 

Srden.  He  is  descended  fVom  the  ancient  line  of 
sh  kings.  The  other  day  an  Irish  woman,  with  a 
little  girl,  sought  him  out,  and  waited  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  house  of  his  employer,  till  he  should  come  in, 
that  he  might  touch  her  for  the  King's  Evil  or  scrofu- 
la. The  man  administered  the  touch  of  the  royal 
finger  with  great  solemnity. 
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From  tiM  AUmmmiid. 

Hurry^graphi ;  or,  8keUhe$  of  Scenery,  Ctltbritiee 
and  Socuity,  taken  from  Life.  By  N.  Pabkeb 
Willis.    Bohn. 

The  Lorgnette;  or,  Studiee  <jf  the  Toum,  By  an 
Opera-goer.  4th  edition  ;  set-off  with  Mr.  Parley's 
Designs.  2  vols.  New  York :  Stringer  &  Towns- 
end. 

This  English — and  it  is  to  be  feared  unauthorized 
— ^reprint  of  a  oolleotion  of  flying  sketches  contributed 
by  Mr.  Willis  to  sandry  American  journals,  is  as 
amusingly  miseellanteus  an  olla  as  we  have  ever 
dipped  into.  The  amusement,  however,  is  of  more 
kinds  than  one.  Practice  and  haste  in  fantastic  writ- 
ing have  led  Mr.  Willis  into  temerities  of  affectation, 
frivolity,  and  fine  language,  in  which  the  ingenious 
thought  and  poetical  fancy  that  distinguished  his 
early  essays  are  vexatiously  smothered.  He  now  (to 
judge  from  this  book)  aspires  to  be  the  Beau  Nash  and 
the  Opera-arbiter  of  New  York — in  one  page  exhort- 
ing his  countrywomen  to  sweeten  and  to  soften  their 
voices — ^in  others,  deciding  with  most  unmusical  con- 
fidence on  the  notes  and  passages  of  a  Lind,  a  Bishop, 
a  Truffi,  a  Steffimoni,  and  **  wishing  that  Heaven'* 
had  garnished  Parodi  with  a  mouttache — so  obviously 
intended  fbr  such  garniture,  thinks  he,  is  Parodi's 
upper  lip !  All  these  assumptions  and  prettinesses 
will  affiront  some  arfd  divert  many  readers.  Yet  the 
book  contains  better  pages — a  few  glances  and  glimpses 
at  Nature,  the  vivacity  of  which  makes  the  scenes 
sketched  clear  to  the  reader's  eye— and  a  few  touches 
of  feelings  more  genuine  than  those  that  live  and 
breathe  in  that  world  of  essences,  dressing-boxes,  and 
ball-room  nonsense,  over  which  Mr.  Willis  delights  to 
consider  himself  as  a  king  or  a  ruler.  The  following, 
fbr  instance,  brings  an  nnfiuniliar  haunt  before  us : — 

My  purpose,  on  this  excursion,  was  to  see  the  Falls 
of  the  Sawkill ;  and  I  was  on  my  way  thither  in  a  one- 
horse  wagon,  while  the  tears  of  the  dark  hours  were 
still  trembling  on  the  eye-lashes  of  the  trees.  (How 
sentimental  the  country  makes  one,  to  be  sure  !)  I 
^as  ferried  over  the  river,  at  starting,  by  a  Delaware 
raftsman ;  and  he  was  such  a  clean-limbed,  lithe, 
small-hipped,  and  broad-shouldered  rascal,  in  his 
shirt  and  trousers,  that  I  could  not  forbear  telling  him 
what  a  build  for  a  soldier  was  thrown  away  upon 
him.  His  reply  expressed  one  of  the  first  principles 
of  Art  in  masculine  symmetry — the  '*  inverted  pyra- 
mid "  rule  as  to  outline  of  proportions — and  I  there- 
fore give  it  to  you  in  the  rough :  "  Not  much  stam," 
said  he,  as  he  shoved  away  at  his  pole,  **  but  I  've 
allers  noticed  that  chaps  heaviest  about  the  shoulders 
does  the  most  work«"  My  pretty  sray  pony  fovored 
his  fore  foot  a  little  as  he  climbed  up  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  but  my  weight  (a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  and  a  heart  as  light  as  dignity  would  allow) 
was  not  much  to  draw,  and  he  took  me  to  Milford 
very  willingly  in  an  hour — the  road  taking  the  Dela- 
ware where  the  £rie  route  leaves  it,  and  keeping  along 
the  west  bank,  six  miles,  to  the  month  of  the  &wkill. 
Milford  looks  like  a  town  that  all  the  mountains 
around  have  disowned  and  kicked  into  the  middle — 
a  bare,  neglected-looking,  and  unshaded  village,  in 
the  centre  of  a  plain,  with  no  sign  of  life  except  the 
usual  tilters  on  two  \ep  of  chairs  under  the  stoups  of 
the  taverns.  The  rail-road,  I  suppose,  has  passed 
just  near  enough  to  tap  and  draw  off  its  **  prospects," 
and  the  inhabitants  feel  too  much  stranded  and 
aground  to  keep  up  any  appearance  of  being  still 
under  way.  From  a  man  who  was  ploughing  in  a  ifield, 
I  got  a  vague  direction  to  "  the  Falls,"  which  he 
seomed  to  think  were  very  little  worth  going  to  see. 


Tet  he  locked  like  an  intelligent  man,  and  he  had,^  at 
least,  imagination  enough  to  personify  a  productioA 
of  nature,  for,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  mine,  he  sud, 
**  Yes,  the  season  is  back'ard  and  the  oaU  donH  like 
it."    Pursuing  my  way  to  **  some'ers  over  that-ui 
gap,"  I  came  to  the  last  visible  house  on  the  road,  and 
aUghted  to  leave  my  pony  and  strike  across  the  fiuslda. 
"  Can  I  tie  my  horse  to  your  fence,  ma'am  ?"  I  asked 
of  a  bare-footed  old  dame  who  came  out  at  the  sound 
of  the  wheels—**  You  know  best  whether  you  know 
haow!**  she  said,  looking  sideways  at  my  moustache, 
with  an  evident  doubt  whether  it  was  a  proper  thinff 
for  a  woman  to  see.    **  How  fhr  is  it  to  the  Falls  ?"  I 
asked  again.—**  Ten  mile."—**  What,  to  the  Sawkill 
Falls?"— **  Oh,  them-ar?    No.    I  thought  you  meant 
the  Shoholy  Falls.    What  you  mean,  I  'spose,  is  just 
over  the  hill  yonder."    Across  ploughed  fields  and 
through  wild  thickets  of  brush  and  wood,  I  made 
rather  a  doubting  traverse,  for  I  could  hear  no  sound 
of  falling  water.    I  was  about  concluding  that  I  had 
come  up  the  wrong  mountain,  when  I  stumbled  on  a 
cow-track,  and  knowing  the  hydropathic  habits  of  tha 
ruminating  sisterhood,  I  was  sure  that  one  end  or  the 
other  of  the  track,  if  a  stream  were  near  by,  ended  at 
its  brink.     My  ear,  presently,  caught  the  roll  of  a 
low,  heavy,  suppressed  thunder.    *  *    An  increasing 
spray  moisture  m  the  air,  like  a  messenger  sent  out 
to  bring  me  in,  led  me  up  an  ascent  to  the  right,  and, 
with  but  a  little  more  opposition  by  the  invidious  and 
exclusive  birches  and  hemlock,  I  **  Mood  in  the  pres- 
ence."   If  you  can  imagine  a  cathedral  floor  sunk* 
suddenly  to  the  earth's  centre — its  walls  and  organ- 
pipes  elongated  with  It,  and  its  roof  laid  open  to  the 
sky — the  platform  on  which  I  stood  might  be  ib» 
pulpit  left  hanging  against  one  of  the  columns  whose' 
bases  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  darkness  below  ;  and. 
the  fiiU  might  represent  the  organ,  directly  in  fiwe  of. 
the  pulpit,  whose  notes  had  been  deepened  in  propor- 
tion to  its  downward  elongation.    From  above,  the 
water  issues  apparently  out  of  the  cleft-open  side  of  a 
deep  well  in  the  mountain  top,  and  at  the  bottom  it 
disappears  into  a  subterraneous  passage  apparently 
unexplorable,  the  hollow  roar  of  which  sounds  like  » 
still  heavier  fiill,  in  the  un-plummeted  abysses  out  of 
sight    With  what  you  can  see  of  the  depth,  and  what 
you  can  conjecture  of  the  profundity  by  the  abys- 
mal roar,  you  might  fancy  the  earth's  axis  had  gone 
through  here  perpendiculariy,  on  a  tunnel  laid  open 
by  lightning,  and  that  the  river,  like  Paul  Pry,  had> 
**  just  dropped  in."    Indeed,  anything  more  like  a 
mile  of  a  river  galvanixed  to  stand  suddenly  on  end, 
I  never  saw.    With  the  aid  of  roots,  overhanging 
branches,  and  ledges  of  rock,  I  descended  to  the  basin 
of  the  fall,  and  truly  the  look  upwards  was  a  sight  to 
remember.    The  glittering  curve  at  the  top  of  the 
cascade  was  like  the  upper  round  ot  Jacob's  ladder 
resting  against  the  sky — (the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing angels,  of  course,  draped  in  muslin  for  the  sum- 
mer, like  statuary  protected  from  the  flies) — and  so 
dark  were  the  high  walls  around,  that  it  seemed  night 
when  I  stood,  with  the  light  coming  only  fW)m  one 
bright  spot  radiating  downwards.     I  endeavored  to> 
penetrate  the  dark  chasm  from  which  comes  the  sub- 
terranean music,  but  it  looked  to  be  rather  a  doubtful 
experiment,  and  having  no  friend  there  **  to  write  my 
obituary  notice,"  I  deferred  the  attempt  till  I  could 
make  it  in  some  sort  of  company.     Congregation  of 
waterfalls  as  Trenton  is,  and  with  much  more  water 
than  here,  there  is  no  one  part  of  Trenton,  I  think, 
equal  in  strangeness  and  sublimity  to  the  single 
chasm  of  the  Sawkill.    The  accidental  advantages  of 
view  are  most  remarkable  ;  and  though  fh>m  twenty 
points  it  is  a  scene  of  the  most  picturesque  singular- 
ity, yet  as  a  view  downwarde — into  darkness,  gran- 
deur, and  mystery — the  one  glance  from  its  summit 
cliff  seems  to  me  wholly  unsurpassed.    The  dim  and 
cavernous  gorge  below  the  fall  affords  a  rocky  stand- 
ing-place— ^the  nearest  approach  that  can  very  easU  j 
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ie  luJe  to  the  rMonnding  abyss  ont  of  richt^  where 
ft  eontemplative  man,  fond  of  the  shadowy  aimness  of 
the  subliine,  might  fkney  himself  in  mid-earth,  a^top 
#f  the  thunder  forge  of  Vulcan.  It  is  a  twj  pretty 
ooHtrast  to  all  this,  by-the-way,  that  the  pool  above, 
Ibefore  making  the  grand  plunge  of  the  fall,  glides  up, 
most  tranquilly,  to  bathe  the  foot  of  a  delicate  aspen- 
Iree  rooted  upon  a  moss-covered  tablet  of  rook — the 
abyse  opening  beneath  it  as  it  turns  away,  like  the 
trapdoor  in  the  Eastern  story  which  let  through  the 
worshippers  of  the  enchantress  as  they  knelt  to  pay 
homage  to  her  beauty.  Immediately  beyond  this,  in 
the  cleft  of  rock  through  which  the  stream  first 
appears,  is  a  curiously  correct  profile  likeness  of  Gen- 
eral Cara — the  nose  a  little  out  of  joint  perhaps,  but 
the  open  motith,  prosperous  double  chin,  and  one- 
iided  toupee,  true  to  the  lifo.  A  curious  effect  struck 
me  as  I  climbed  up  the  side— a  view  of  the  sheet  of 
the  cascade,  through  a  very  sparse  fHnge  of  foliage — 
lesembling  the  most  exquisite  embroidery  of  sprigs  of 
hemlock  upon  lace.  From  a  man  whom  I  met  after 
finding  the  road  again  with  some  difficulty,  I  learned 
that  the  Sawkill  river  is  about  six  miles  in  its  entire 
length.  It  is  the  outlet  of  two  small  lakes,  five  miles 
ftbove  the  Palls,  and  runs  a  very  smooth  and  common- 

1)laoe  coarse  till  it  comes  to  the  mountain  side  which 
ets  it  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Delaware.  I  had 
followed  it  up,  for  a  fow  rods  of  its  undistinguished 
flow,  through  the  fields  above,  and  it  certainly  looked 
to  have  very  little  anticipation  of  what  circum-preci- 
piocB  and  tight-places  were  about  to  do  for  it 

The  readers  of  the  Jthenaum  have  not  forgotten  a 
eertain  strange  and  wild  opium-dream,  called  **  The 
Raven."  To  many  it  is  known  that  Edgar  Poe,  its 
author,  now  deceased,  was  one  of  the  most  luckless, 
because  one  of  the  most  lawless,  men  of  letters  that 
ever  existed.  During  his  latest  years  his  life  seems 
to  have  been  passed  in  frantic  license — fierce  news- 
paper quarrels,  the  record  of  which  makes  up  one  of 
the  most  frightful  chapters  in  American  press-litera- 
ture—despairing  remorse — and  starvation.  We  now 
learn  that  this  wayward  being  was  not  so  abandoned 
(in  both  senses  of  the  word)  as  to  be  utterly  beyond 
the  pale  of  that  Love  which  wearies  not,  and  which 
will  not — ^let  the  novelists  take  it  as  they  please— 
endure  to  the  end  unless  there  be  some  **sottl  of 
goodness  "  in  the  being  loved. — 

Our  first  knowledge  of  Mr.  Poe*s  removal  to  this 
city  was  by  a  call  which  we  received  from  a  lady  who 
introduced  herself  to  us  as  the  mother  of  his  wife. 
She  was  in  search  of  employment  for  him,  and  she 
excused  her  errand  by  mentioning  that  he  was  ill,  that 
her  daughter  was  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  that  their 
circumstances  were  such  as  compelled  her  taking  it 
vpon  herselt  The  countenance  of  this  lady,  made 
beautiftil  and  saintly  with  an  evidently  complete  giv- 
^g  up  of  her  life  to  privation  and  sorrowftil  tender- 
■ess,  her  gentle  and  mournful  voice  urging  its  plea, 
her  long-forgotten  but  habitually  and  unconsciously 
refined  manners,  and  her  appealing  and  yet  appreci- 
ative mention  of  the  claims  and  aibilities  of  her  son, 
disclosed  at  once  the  presence  of  one  of  those  angels 
ifpon  earth  that  woman  in  adversity  caa  be.  It  was 
a  hard  fikte  that  she  was  watching  over.  Mr.  Poe 
wrote  with  fastidious  difficulty,  and  in  a  style  too 
much  above  the  popular  level  to  be  well  paid.  He 
Was  always  in  pecuniary  difficulty,  and,  with  his  sick 
wife,  fluently  iuvwant  of  the  merest  necessaries  of 
life.  Winter  after  winter,  for  years,  the  most  touch- 
ing sight  to  us  in  thi9  whole  city  has  been  that  tire* 
Ibm  minister  to  genius,  thinly  and  insuffioiently  clad, 
going  from  office  to  office  with  a  poem,  or  an  article 
en  some  literary  subject,  to  sell — sometimes  simply 
pleading  in  a  broken  voice  that  he  was  ill,  and  beg- 
ging for  him — mentioning  nothing  but  that  *'  he  was 


ill,"  Whatever  might  be  the  reason  for  his  writing 
nothing— -and  never,  amid  all  her  tears  and  reeitals 
of  distress,  suffering  one  pliable  to  escape  her  lips  that 
could  convey  a  doubt  of  him ,  or  a  complaint,  or  a  lessen- 
ing of  pride  in  his  genius  and  good  intentions.  Her 
daughter  died  a  year  and  a  half  since,  but  she  did  not 
desert  him.  She  continued  his  ministering  ang^ — 
living  with  him — caring  for  him — guarding  him 
against  exposure,  and,  when  he  was  carried  away  by 
temptation,  amid  g^ef  and  the  loneliness  of  feelings 
unreplied  to,  and  awoke  from  his  self-abandonment 
prostrated  in  destitution  and  suffering,  begging  for 
him  stilL  If  woman's  devotion,  1>orB  with  a  first  love 
and  fed  with  human  passion,  hallow  its  object,  as  it  ia 
allowed  to  do,  what  does  not  a  devotion  like  thi^^- 
pure,  disinterested,  and  holy  as  the  watch  of  an  in- 
visible spirit— say  for  him  who  inspired  it  ? 

The  sketches  of  Mrs.  Kemble,  Mdllei  Lind,  and 
other  public  performers,  if  drawn  on,  would  afford 
diversion  to  those  who  love  to  laugh  at  absurdity^ 
Here,  too,  is  reprinted  that  wonderful  scrap  oonoenw 
ing  Mdlle.  Parodi  which  was  some  months  ago  ex-« 
tracted  in  the  Atftenttum  by  us,  little  dreaming  the 
while  that  its 

Pathos  and  bathos  delightful  to  see 

were  the  work  of  an  old  acquaintance  and  eontribntor. 
We  should  not  be  just  to  the  book  and  to  the  pnblior 
without  affording  the  latter  a  glimpse  at  Mr.  Willis  in 
his  "  town  attire,"  and  this  shall  be  on  the  oooasion 
of  his  vritnessing  the  performanee  of  Sir  William  Don, 
a  gentlenuu  from  the  '*  Old  Country,"  whose  appear- 
ances on  the  American  stage  have  naturally  enough 
been  the  subject  of  much  remark  and  excitement. — 

A  baronet's  appearance  as  a  theatrical "  star  "  was, 
of  eourse,  matter  for  lively  curiosity,  and  that  his 
favorite  line  of  characters  should  be  the  downs  of  low 
comedy,  was  quite  enough  to  give  the  new  star  • 
comet's  equipment — of  a  tale.  And,  to  the  usual  and 
invariable  demurrer,  (**  the  papers  say  so  and  so,  but 
what  is  the  fact  ?")  the  tale  was  told,  vis.— that  Sir 
William  was  a  London  o/a«f ,  who  had  ruined  himself 
with  drink  and  dissipation,  and,  having  shown  a  little 
talent  over  the  bottle  as  a  buffoon,  he  had  slid  over 
the  horison  where  the  sun  and  other  luminaries  go  to 
recuperate^  and  was  trying  the  stage  as  a  desperate 
extremity.  The  play  advertised  was  the  comedy  of 
*'  Used-up,"  and  we  took  our  seat  in  the  parterre, 
sorry  for  the 'professional  necessity  which  made  it 
worth  while  for  us  to  see  what  we  erroneously  pre- 
sumed would  be  only  a  humiliating  commentary  on 
the  title  of  the  pieoe.  Curious  enough  (a  phenomenon 
we  soarce  ever  saw  before)  the  **  house"  was  both 
very  thin  and  very  foshionable.  The  ladies  who  pre- 
fer **  fiist  men  "  were  there,  in  un-missing  Pleiades, 
The  belles  who  think  for  themselves — a  sparse  and 
glittering  sprinkle  of  the  Via  Lactea — werebrilliantlj 
conspicuous.  It  looked  well  for  the  new  oomer  that 
the  twenty  or  thirty  men  who  constitute  the  average 
maximum  of  presentable  English  in  New  York,  seemed 
all  to  be  there.  The  remainder  of  the  audience  might 
apparently  have  been  divided  between  the  press-ditti, 
the  indigenous  dandies,  the  sporting  men,  and  a  few 
innooent  "  strangers  in  town,"  who  had  come  to  see 
a  live  Baronet  The  supernumeraries  dialogued  up 
the  attention  of  the  audience,  and  in  walked  Sir  WiU 
Ham  as  "Sir  Charles" — a  Baronet  representing  a 
Baronet — and  proceeded  to  picture  the  insufferable* 
ness  of  an  unarousable  platitude  of  sensation.  The 
reader  knows  the  play — ^turning  on  the  exhaustion  of 
the  sensibilities  for  pleasure,  and  their  renewal  by  a 
little  wedlock  and  adversity.  We  began  to  think, 
after  a  fow  sentenoes — it  was  so  perfectly  like  a  scene 
in  a  real  life-^that  Sir  William  was  disgusted  with 
his  thin  audience, and  was  simply  repeating  the  part,- 
in  his  own  character,  for  form's  sake.    Meantime,  we 
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liad  taken  a  look  at  tli«  man.  Sir  Wnitam-*(a8  little 
as  possible  like  the  *<  used-up'*  Sir  Charles  of  the 
play) — was  an  unusually  tall  specimen  of  health  and 
adolescence,  with  that  unexplainable  certainty  of  a 
olean  shirt,  and  every  pore  open  which  distinguishes 
those  Englishmen  to  whom  economy  in  washing  has 
never  been  suggested.  A  clear  eye ;  a  remarkably 
thin  and  translucent  nostril ;  a  skin  beneath  whose 
fresh  surface  his  wine,  if  he  had  ever  drank  any,  had 
played  the  **  Arethusa,  coming  never  to  the  light ;" 
singularly  beautiful  teeth,  and  a  smile  as  new  and 
easy  as  a  girl's  of  sixteen ;  a  long-leggedness  that 
would  have  been  awkward  with  anything  but  the 
unconsciousness  of  good  blood ;  hands  (the  rarest 
aooompUshment  in  the  world)  with  every  finger  neg- 
ligently at  ease  ;  perfect  self-possession,  and  an  Eng- 
lishman's upper  and  lower  nationalities  (long  straps 
and  chin  in  a  voluminous  parenthesis  of  shirt  collar), 
were  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  Sir  William  we 
were  compelled  to  substitute  for  the  one  we  had 
expected  to  see.  As  we  said  before,  Sir  William 
seemed  to  have  given  up  the  idea  of  actings  and  to  be 
simply  walking  through  the  part  in  hit  own  char^ 
acter.  He  received  the  gay  widow  who  came  in  for 
eharity,  **  proposed"  to  her  for  excitement,  showed  a 
lord-and-master's  half  awareness  that  his  pretty 
little  dependent  foster-sister  was  in  love  with  him, 
quizzed  his  companions,  yawned  and  lounged — ex- 
actly as  a  gentleman  in  real  life  would  do  every  one 
of  these  very  things.  In  France,  of  course,  this 
Would  be  the  perfection  of  acting.  On  the  English 
tad  American  stage,  where  nothing  **  brings  down  the 
house"  but  exaggeration  and  caricature.  It  is  v(^ed 
*•  slow,"  "  tame,"  and  "  a  failure,"  as  we  had  heard 
H  described.  But  we  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  novelty 
fo*'  Americans  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  performances 
of  this  new  star,  viz.,  the  tone,  accentuation,  and 
pronunciation  of  the  English  language,  as  spoken  by 
gay,  clever,  high-bom  and  high-bred  young  English- 
men. We  do  not  believe  there  could  possibly  be  a 
finer  example  of  this  than  in  Sir  William  I>on.  Simple 
as  it  seems,  and  unconsciously  as  he  does  it,  it  is  an 
art  that  must  have  been  begun  by  a  man's  grand- 
mother, at  least,  and  cannot  be  learned  in  one  gen- 
eration. A  vulgar  nobleman  (and  there  are  such 
things)  cannot  do  it  A  man  must  have  good  taste, 
and  conscious  superiority,  as  well  as  good  blood,  and 
be  conversant  with  the  best  society,  to  speak  that 
quality  of  English.  The  playful  but  perfect  justice  to 
every  consonant  and  vowel — an  apparent  carelessness 
governed  by  the  classic  correctness  of  Eton  and  Oxford 
' — a  elean-tongued  and  metallic  delivery  of  cadences 
^a  delicately  judicious  apotheosis  of  now  and  then 
a  slang  word — a  piquant  unexpectedness  in  the  loca^ 
tion  of  such  tones  as  precede  smiles  or  affectations  of 
ignorance— a  certain  reluctance  of  the  voice,  as  if 
Ibllowing  the  thought  superciliously — and,  withal,  a 
tori  of  absolute  incapability  of  being  disturbed  or 
astonished  into  a  variation  of  even  a  quarter  of  a  tone 
«— are  among  the  component  elements  of  this  which 
we  call  an  art,  and  which  is,  of  all  the  tests  of  a 
man's  quality  in  England,  the  most  relied  upon  and 
the  most  unmistakable. 

Enough — ^if  not  more  than  enough — ^has  been  given 
fo  indicate  to  the  lightest  of  midsummer  readers — or 
to  the  laziest  who  waits  for  a  FatouVs  verdict  before 
he  will  open  his  book — what  manner  of  matter  to 
edify  and  to  amuse  is  to  be  found  in  these  *'  Hurry- 
graphs." 

The  words  "  fourth  edition  "  on  the  title-page  of 
the  second  miscellany  included  in  this  notice  are  our 
reason  at  once  for  noting  it  briefly  and  for -noticing  it 
here.  Like  the  "Hurry-graphs"  of  Mr.  Willis, 
"The  Lorgnette"  is  a  reproduction  of  periodical 
papers.    Like  them  it  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 


elegant  manners,  pnblio  amusements,  and  siioh  topidi 
as  figure  in  *'  a  Book  of  Etiquette ;"— and  its  exten- 
sive circulation  is  a  warrant  for  the  avidity  with  which 
our  republican  kinsfolk  desire  to  be  on  a  par  with  ua 
in  all  that  is  most  sophisticated  in  European  proceed-, 
ings  and  tastes — with  us  the  growth  of  centuries, 
with  them  a  mode,  gay,  frivolous,  unreal — and  aa 
such  not  to  be  speculated  on  without  solicitude  by  the- 
philosophical  observer.  This  remarked,  it  should  be 
added  that  a  quiet  humor  and  a  certain  elegance  of ' 
tone  make  glimpses  through  '*  The  Lorgnette"  more 
than  ordinarily  acceptable  to  us.  T)ie  writer  has. 
aspired  after  the  simplicity  and  Attic  finish  of  the  old 
essayists,  rather  than  after  the  florid  polyglott  style 
of  the  present  day,  so  easy  for  the  writer  to  learn,  so 
wearying  to  the  reader  to  peruse — and  we  think  he 
might  produce  something  which  need  not — as  these 
volumes  of  necessity  must — prove  ephemeraL 
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Op  the  great  atomic  chemist  and  philosopher,  Cai^ 
endish,  the  rival  of  James  Watt  for  the  honor  of  pri- 
ority in  the  discovery  of  the  gaseous  elements  which' 
constitute  water,  his  recent  biographer.  Dr.  George 
Wilson,  presents  the  following  character — which,  per- 
haps ,  is  an  ethical  impossibility.  Whatever  Cavendish 
may  have  finally  made  himself,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  a  being  of  so  high  an  intellectual  capacity  should 
have  come  firom  the  hands  of  his  Creator  with  only  a 
blank  in  the  place  of  moral,  religious,  and  even  sei^ 
suous  susceptibilities.  Such  development  of  mind, 
and  a  congenital  atrophy  of  soul,  are  scarcely  compat- 
ible ideas  in  any  scheme  of  providential  superintends 
ence  and  human  responsibility.    Br.  Wilson  says  :-^ 

He  did  not  love ;  he  did  not  hate  ;  he  did  not  hope ; 
he  did  not  fear ;  he  did  not  worship  as  others  do.  He 
separated  himself  from  his  fellow-men,  and  apparently 
from  Qod.  There  was  nothing  earnest,  enthusiastie, 
heroic,  or  chivalrous  in  his  nature,  and  as  little  wae 
there  anything  mean,  grovelling, or  ignoble.  He  wav 
almost  passionless. 

All  that  needed  for  its  apprehension  more  than  th« 
pure  intellect,  or  required  the  exercise  of  fancy* 
imagination,  affection,  or  faith,  was  distasteful  to 
Cavendish.  An  intellectual  head  thinking,  a  pair  of 
wonderfully  acute  eyes  observing,  and  a  pair  of  very 
skilful  hands  experimenting  or  recording,  are  all  thai 
I  realize  in  reading  his  memorials.  His  brain  seeme 
to  have  been  but  a  calculating  engine  ;  his  eyes  inleta 
of  vision,  not  fountains  of  tears ;  his  hands  instnu 
ments  of  manipulation,  which  never  trembled  with 
emotion,  or  were  clasped  together  in  adoration | 
thanksgiving,  or  despair ;  his  heart  only  an  anatom- 
ical organ,  necessary  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Yet,  if  such  a  being,  who  reversed  the  maxim  '^  nihil 
humani  a  me  alienum  puto,"  cannot  be  loved,  as  little 
can  he  be  abhorred  or  despised.  He  was,  in  spite  of 
the  atrophy  or  non-development  of  many  faculties 
which  are  found  in  those  in  whom  the  *'  elements  are 
kindly  mixed,"  as  truly  a  genius  as  the  mere  poets, 
painters,  and  musicians,  with  small  intellects  ana 
hearts,  and  large  imaginations,  to  whom  the  world  is 
so  willing  to  bend  the  knee. 

He  is  more  to  be  wondered  at  than  blamed.  Cav- 
endish did  not  stand  aloof  from  other  men  in  a  proud 
or  supercilious  spirit,  refusing  to  count  them  his  fel- 
lows. He  felt  himself  separate  from  them  by  a  great 
gulf,  which  neither  he  nor  they  could  bridge  over,  and 
across  which  it  was  vain  to  stretch  hands  to  exchange 
greetings.  A  sense  of  isolation  from  his  brethreo 
made  him  shrink  from  Uieir  society  and  avoid  their 
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presenoe,  but  lie  did  so  as  one  oohboioob  of  an  infirm- 
ity, not  boasting  of  an  excellence.  He  was  like  a  deaf 
mute  sitting  apart  from  a  circle,  whose  looks  and 
gestures  show  that  they  are  uttering  and  listening  to 
music  and  eloquence,  in  producing  or  welcoming 
which  he  can  be  no  sharer. 

Wisely,  therefore,  he  dwelt  apart,  and,  bidding  the 
world  fiuewell,  took  the  self-imposed  vows  of  a  scien- 
tiiks  anchorite,  and,  like  the  monks  of  old,  shut  him- 
self up  within  his  cell.  It  was  a  kingdom  sufficient 
ibr  him,  and  from  its  narrow  window  he  saw  as  much 
of  the  universe  as  he  cared  to  see.  It  had  a  throne, 
also,  and  from  it  he  dispensed  royal  gifts  to  his 
breUiren. 

He  was  one  of  the  unthanked  benefactors  of  his 
Tice,  who  was  patiently  teaching  and  serving  man- 
kind, whilst  they  were  shrinking  from  his  coldness, 
-  or  mocking  his  peculiarities.  He  could  not  sing  for 
them  a  sweet  song,  or  create  a  ** thing  of  beauty*' 
which  should  be  "joy  forever,*'  or  touch  their 
kearts,  or  fire  their  spirits,  or  deepen  their  reverence 
or  their  fervor.  He  was  not  a  poet,  a  priest,  or  a 
DTophet,  but  only  a  cold,  clear  intelligence,  raying 
down  pure  white  light,  which  brighten«l  everything 
OB  which  it  fell,  but  warmed  nothing — a  star  of  at 
least  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  magnitude,  in  the 
intellectual  firmament. 

Cavendish  was  descended  on  both  sides  from  high 
aiistocratic  fkmilies,  and  inherited  at  length  prodig- 
ious wealth,  which,  to  a  being  of  his  restricted  sympa- 
thies, was  only  a  worry,  and  worse  than  useless. 
The  bankers  where  he  kept  his  accounts,  we  are  told, 
in  looking  over  their  books  on  one  occasion,  found  that 
Cavendish  had  an  enormous  sum  in  their  hands  ; 
some  say  nearly  eighty  thousand  pounds  ;  and  one  of 
them  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  right  that  it  should 
so  lay  without  investment.  He  was  therefore  com- 
missioned to  wait  upon  Mr.  Cavendish,  who,  at  that 
time,  resided  at  Clapham.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the 
house,  he  desired  to  speak  to  Mr.  Cavendish.  The 
servant  said,  **  What  is  your  business  with  him  ?"  He 
did  not  choose  to  tell  the  servant  The  servant  then 
aaid,  "  Tou  must  wait  till  my  master  rings  his  bell, 
and  then  I  will  let  him  know."  In  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  bell  rang,  and  the  banker  had  the 
euriosity  to  listen  to  the  conversation  which  took  place. 
"  Sir,  there  is  a  person  below  who  wants  to  speak  to 
you."— "Who  is  he?  Who  is  he?  What  does  he 
want  with  me  ?" — **  He  says  he  is  your  banker,  and 
must  speak  to  you."  Mr.  Cavendish,  in  great  agita- 
tion, desires  he  may  be  sent  up,  and,  before  he  enters 
the  room,  cries,  *'  What  do  you  come  here  for  ?  What 
do  you  want  with  me  ?" — •*  Sir,  I  thought  it  proper 
to  wait  upon  you,  as  we  have  a  very  large  balance  in 
hand  of  yours,  and  wish  for  your  orders  respecting 
it" — '*  If  it  is  any  trouble  to  you,  I  will  take  it  out 
of  your  hands.  Do  not  come  here  to  plague  me." — 
"  Not  the  least  trouble  to  us,  sir,  not  the  least ;  but 
we  thought  you  might  like  some  of  it  to  be  invested." 
—"Well!  well!  What  do  you  want  to  do?"—"  Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  have  forty  thousand  pounds 
invested." — "Do  so  !  Do  so  !  and  don't  come  here 
and  bother  me,  or  I  will  remove  it" 

The  favorite  residence  of  Cavendish  was  "  a  beauti- 
tal  suburban  villa  at  Clapham,  which,  as  well  as  a 
street  or  row  of  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  now  bears 
his  name.  The  whole  of  the  house  at  Clapham  was 
occupied  as  workshops  and  laboratory.  It  was  stuck 
about  with  thermometers,  rain-gauges,  &c.  A  regis- 
teriog  thermometer,  of  Cavendish's  own  construction, 
served  as  a  sort  of  landmark  to  his  house.  It  is  now 
in  Professor  Brande's  possession."  A  small  portion 
only  of  the  villa  was  set  apart  for  personal  comfort 
Tlie  upper  rooms  constituted  an  astronomical  observ- 
atory. What  is  now  the  drawing-room  was  the  labor- 
atory. In  an  adjoining  room  a  forge  was  placed. 
"The  lawn  was  invaded  by  a  wooden  stage,  from  which 
aeoesB  oould  be  had  to  a  large  tree,  to  the  top  of  which 


Cavendish,  in  the  course  of  his  astronomical,  meteo- 
rological, electrical,  or  other  researches,  occasionally 
ascended. 

The  hospitalities  of  such  a  house  are  not  likely  to 
have  been  overflowing.  Cavendish  lived  comfortably, 
but  made  no  display.  His  few  guests  were  treated, 
on  all  occasions,  to  the  same  fare,  and  it  was  not  very 
sumptuous.  A  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  reports, 
"  that  if  any  one  dined  with  Cavendish  he  invariably 
gave  them  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  nothing  etee." 
Another  fellow  states  that  Cavendish  "  seldom  had 
company  at  his  house,  but  on  one  occasion  three  or 
four  scientific  men  were  to  dine  with  him,  and  when 
his  housekeeper  came  to  ask  what  was  to  be  got  for 
dinner,  he  said  '  a  leg  of  mutton  !' — '  Sir,  that  will 
not  be  enough  for  five.' — '  Well,  then,  get  two,'  was 
the  reply." 

Into  this  tanctum  woman  was  never  admitted.  In 
fact.  Cavendish's  sentiment  toward  the  sex  was  by  no 
means  a  negative  one,  for  it  manifested  itself  as  a 
thorough  aversion.  It  was  a  man-servant  who  was 
alone  permitted  twice  to  approach — ^but  even  he  only 
to  approach,  not  to  attend  him — on  the  last  day  of  his 
brief  mortal  illness.  As  might  be  expected,  it  was  a 
strange  end  which  this  inscrutable  being  made ; 
and  Dr.  Wilson  adopts  the  following  narrative  re- 
specting it :  "He  went  home  one  evening,  (Mr. 
Lawson  believes  from  the  Royal  Society,)  and  passed 
silently  as  usual  to  hb  study.  His  man  servant  ob- 
served blood  upon  his  linen,  but  dared  not  ask  the 
cause.  He  remained  ill  two  or  three  days,  and,  on  the 
last  day  of  his  life,  he  rang  his  bell  somewhat  earlier 
than  usual,  and  when  his  valet  appeared,  called  him 
to  the  bedside,  and  said — 

"  '  Mind  what  I  say — I  am  going  to  die.  When  I 
am  dead,  but  not  till  (Aen,  go  to  Lord  George  Caven- 
dish, and  tell  him  of  the  event    Go.' 

"  The  servant  obeyed. 

"  In  about  half  an  hour  Cavendish  rang  his  bell 
again,  and,  calling  his  servant  to  his  bedside,  desired 
him  to  repeat  what  he  had  been  told,  *  When  I  am 
dead,  S^c-* — 'Right  Give  me  the  Uvender-watex^ 
Go.' 

"  The  servant  obeyed,  and  in  about  half  an  hour, 
having  received  no  further  summons,  he  went  to  his 
master's  room,  and  found  him  a  corpse." 


Eejln  and  Gakrick. — Edmund  Kean  was  a  great 
favorite  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
actor.  Whenever  it  was  desirable  that  a  new  per- 
former at  Drury  Lane  should  make  a  hit,  the  commit- 
tee used  to  bring  the  venerable  old  lady  out  to  her 
private  box,  to  say  he  reminded  her  of  David.  She 
said  so,  and  this  went  the  round  of  the  papers  accord- 
ingly. In  the  case  of  Kean  she  spoke  honestly.  He 
did  remind  her  of  her  husband,  and  was  nearer  to  him 
by  many  degrees  than  any  actor  she  had  ever  seen, 
although  both  agreed  he  could  not  play  Abel  Drugger. 
Once  in  conversation  he  complained  to  her  that  the 
papers  made  terrible  mistakes  as  to  his  conceptions  of 
character,  readings,  points,  and  other  peculiarities. 
"These  people,"  said  he,  "don't  understand  their 
business ;  they  give  me  credit  where  I  make  no  effort 
to  deserve  it,  and  they  pass  over  the  passages  on  which 
I  have  bestowed  the  utmost  care  and  attention.  They 
think,  because  my  style  is  new  and  appears  natural, 
that  I  don't  study,  and  talk  about  the  sudden  impulse 
of  genius.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  impulsive  act- 
ing ;  all  is  studied  beforehand.  A  man  may  act  bet- 
ter or  worse  on  a  particular  night  from  particular 
circumstances,  but  the  conception  is  the  same.  I 
have  done  all  these  things  a  thousand  times  in  country 
theatres,  and  perhaps  ^tter,  before  I  was  recognised 
as  a  great  London  actor,  and  have  been  loudly  ap- 
plaudtti  ;  but  the  sound  never  reached  as  far  as  Lon- 
don."— "You  should  write  your  own  criticisms," 
replied  the  old  lady  ;  **  David  always  did  to  !  " — 
Jhthlin  Univertity  Magazine. 
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THE  YACHT   CLUBS — THE   AMERICA,    &C. 

Cowes,  Saturday,  Aug.  16. 

Most  of  us  have  seen  the  agitation  which  the 
appearance  of  a  sparrowhawk  in  the  horizon  creates 
among  a  flock  of  woodpigeons  or  skylarks,  when 
unsuspecting  all  danger,  and  engaged  in  airy  flights 
or  playing  about  over  the  fallows,  they  all  at  once 
come  down  to  the  ground  and  are  rendered  almost 
motiojiless  by  fear  of  the  disagreeable  visitor.  Al- 
though the  gentlemen  whose  business  is  on  the 
waters  of  the  Solent  are  neither  woodpigeons  nor 
skylarks,  and  although  the  America  is  not  a 
sparrowhawk,  the  effect  produced  by  her  appari- 
tion off  West  Cowes  among  the  yachtsmen  seems 
to  have  been  completely  paralyzing. 

I  use  the  word  **  seems,"  because  it  cannot  be 
imagined  that  some  of  those  who  took  such  pride 
in  the  position  of  England  as  not  only  being  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  race  of  aquatic  sportsmen,  but 
as  furnishing  almost  the  only  men  who  sought 
pleasure  and  health  upon  the  ocean,  will  allow  the 
illustrious  stranger  to  return  with  the  proud  boast 
to  the  New  World  that  she  had  flung  down  the 
gauntlet  to  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and 
that  not  one  had  been  found  to  take  it  up.  If  she 
were  victorious,  all  that  could  be  said  was  that  the 
American  builder  had  put  together  a  lighter,  swifl- 
er,  and  better  made  mass  of  wood  and  iron  than 
any  the  English  builders  had  matched  against  her. 
No  one  could  affirm  there  was  the  least  disgrace 
attached  to  us  from  the  fact.  But  if  she  be  permit- 
ted to  sail  back  to  New  York  with  her  challenge 
anaccepted,  and  can  nail  under  it,  as  it  is  fastened 
up  on  one  of  her  beams,  that  no  one  dared  touch  it, 
then  there  will  be  some  question  as  to  the  pith  and 
courage  of  our  men,  and  yatching  must  sink  im- 
measurably in  public  estimation,  and  must  also  be 
deprived  of  the  credit  which  was  wont  to  be  attached 
to  it,  of  being  a  nursery  for  bringing  up  our  national 
naval  spirit  to  a  respectable  and  well-grown  matu- 
rity. The  discomfiture,  I  repeat,  would  be  as 
nothing  if  we  were  beaten  after  a  well-fought  field, 
compared  to  the  discredit  of  running  away  or  evad- 
ing a  contest  with  a  vaunting  but  certainly  an 
honorable  enemy.  And  what,  after  all,  if  we  are 
afraid  of  a  phantom  ?  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment 
to  assert  that  the  America  is  not  the  most  formida- 
ble competitor  against  which  any  yacht  could  be 
matched  ;  but  suppose  she  has  her  weak  point  of 
sailing,  what  a  chuckle  her  owners  would  have 
over  us  for  not  trying  to  find  it  out !  She  has  de- 
fied every  sort  of  craft,  from  the  eccentric  "  fancy" 
of  the  amateur  rigger,  such  as  the  Brilliant,  down 
to  the  most  orthodox  cutter,  and  her  challenge  is  a 
loud  sounding  one ;  but  is  it  not  just  possible  that 
though  she  may  beat  a  schooner  or  a  cutter  on 
several  points  of  sailing,  the  America  may  have  a 
failing  which  a  long  match  in  a  stiff  breeze  might 
render  visible  to  a  quick  eye  in  a  course  round  the 
Eddystone  or  to  Ushant  and  back  ?  Most  undoubt- 
edly it  is.  The  vessel  never  yet  was  built  that 
could  sail  equally  well  on  all  points  and  in  all 
weathers.  I  trust  that,  whether  she  runs  or  not 
in  the  Cowes  regatta,  her  qualities  will  be  tested 
to  the  utmost  by  some  of  our  first  class  yachts  in 
a  long  run.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Cardigan  has 
offered  to  lay  500/.  against  her,  but  I  cannot  say 
if  the  subscription,  of  which  there  was  some  talk 
lately,  has  been  progressing  or  not.  At  the  very 
worst  we  can  but  entreat  of  Messrs.  White  and 


Cooper,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  to  lay  aside  the  delusion 
that  they  are  the  best  builders  in  the  world,  to  take 
a  hint  even  from  an  enemy,  and  to  follow  the  models 
of  the  Yankees,  instead  of  persisting  in  their 
present  shape  and  mould  of  bow,  beam,  quarter, 
and  run. 

There  is  something  strange  about  the  sudden 
start  this  challenge  has  given  the  clubs.    They  have 
been  reading  month  after  month  of  the  giant  races, 
3,000  miles  long,  over  the  Atlantic,  between  Brit- 
ish and  American  steamers,  without  the  least  notion 
that  anything  afloat  could  touch  their  yachts.    They 
heard  it  said  that  the  Americans  were  improving 
vastly  in  ship-building.     Some  even  told  them  that 
if  they  would  put  British-made  boilers  into  their 
steamships  that  we  should  be  beaten  most  unmi»- 
takably  and  hopelessly,  owing  to  the  better  models 
of  the  Yankee  builders.     They  knew  that  the  New 
York  pilot  boats  were  matchless  for  speed  and  sea- 
going properties  in  their  class;  but  they  are  as 
much  petrified  at  beholding  an   American  yacht 
anchor  in  Cowes,  and  at  getting  a  challenge  from 
her,  as  if  she  were  a  Chinese  war-junk  or  a  Malay 
prahu.     Surely  they  had  some  indication  of  what 
was  coming.     For  the  first  time  appeared  in  HunVs 
List  this  year  the  names  of  "The   New  York 
Yacht  Club,"  Commodore,  Mr.  J.  C.   Stevens, 
Maria,  160  tons;  and  then  came  a  return  of  14 
vessels,  most  of  them  of  good  size,  and  owned  by 
men  of  thorough-going  Saxon  names.     And  yet 
when  the  America,  which  has  been  beaten  by  the 
aforesaid   Maria,  makes   her  number  before   the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron  club-house,  all  the  mem- 
bers rub  their  eyes  and  polish  the  ends  of  their 
glasses  to  take  a  surprised   look  at  her.    The 
America  has  been  already  briefly  described,  and  it  is 
enough  to  add  that  she  was  huilt  by  Steers,  of  New 
York,  on  the  model  invented  many  years  ago  by 
one  Daniels,  of  the  same  place,  for  the  pilot  boats^ 
and  that  her  lines  differ  very  little  from  those  gen- 
erally adopted  in  such  vessels. 

Bay  after  day  gentlemen  in  most  wonderful  cos- 
tumes, ranging  in  style  from  Dirck  Hatterick  to 
Wright  in  an  Adelphi  farce,  sit  at  the  windows,  or 
in  the  porch  of  the  club-house,  with  telescope  to 
eye,  suring  at  the  phenomenon,  or  they  row  around 
her  in  grotesque  little  punts,  or  go  on  board  and 
have  a  chat  with  the  commodore,  his  brother,  and 
Col.  Hamilton,  three  very  cautious  and  gentlemanly 
persons — as  downright  cute  and  keen  as  the 
smartest  in  the  States,  but  who  can  hardly  dis- 
guise, nevertheless,  their  pleasure  at  John  Bull's 
astonishment  and  evident  perturbation,  owning,  aa 
he  does,  a  fleet  of  about  800  yachts  of  all  sizes— 
from  nearly  400  tons  down  to  three  tons.  At  the 
same  time,  to  show  that  they  are  not  above  taking 
a  hint,  they  have  prepared  a  jib-boom  and  jib,  and 
there  is  also  talk  of  a  gaff-topsail  having  been  sent 
on  board  by  Ratsey,  of  Cowes.  All  the  week  past 
she  lay  quietly  at  her  moorings  till  Friday.  Ryde 
regatta  was  going  on,  but  she  had  withdrawn  on 
the  very  weak  ground  that  she  had  put  forward  a 
challenge  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  up  to  the  I7th 
of  August,  though  it  is  now  generally  thought  that 
withdrawal  was  only  a  piece  of  subtlety — in  vulgar 
words,  *'  a  dodge" — to  escape  the  course  round  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  aotoriously  one  of  the  most 
unfair  to  strangers  that  can  be  selected — and,  in- 
deed, does  not  appear  a  good  race-ground  to  any 
one,  inasmuch  as  the  current  and  tides  render  local 
knowledge  of  more  value  than  swift  sailing  and 
nautical  skill. 
All  the  people  at  Ryde  appear  to  be  laboring 
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under  a  perpetual  delusion  that  'Mhe  queen  is 
coming,"  and  even  on  Friday  last  the  mania  was 
as  rife  as  ever,  though  it  was  known  that  her  maj^ 
csty  was  engaf^ed  in  giving  the  usual  annual /e/e 
to  the  farmers,  laborers  and  ihe  crews  of  the  yachts. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  though  there  was  a 
whole  armada  of  yachts  at  Ryde  on  Friday,  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  getting  up  a  race.  For  the 
50/.  cup  for  square-rigged  yachts  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  Yacht  Club,  only  two  entries  were  made, 
80  that  the  match  could  not  come  off,  as  the  club 
requires  three  entries  for  each  race.  For  the 
second  race,  prize  50/.  cup  fur  cutters  of  75  to  105 
tons  of  the  Koyal  Victoria  Yacht  Club,  only  the 
Gondola  entered,  an  87  ton  cutter,  which  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  the  owner,  is  said  to  be  desirous  of 
running  against  the  America;  so  there  was  no 
race. 

At  last  three  fore  and  aft  schooners  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  Yacht  Club — the  Fernando,  126  tons, 
Major  Martyn  ;  Anaconda,  110  tons.  Sir  C.  Ibbet- 
aon  ;  Bianca,  31  tons,  Mr.  Webster,  (the  Fernando, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  one  of  the  competitors  with  the 
America  for  the  Royal  Yacht  Society  jCIOO  cup 
on  Friday  next,)  entered.  The  Bianca  declined  the 
contest  before  the  race  was  half  over,  and  the 
match  was  left  between  the  other  two,  the  Anaconda 
proving  the  better  boat  in  such  weather  as  there 
was,  and  finishing  the  course,  which  was  twice 
round  from  the  starting  vessel  off  Ryde  pier  to  the 
Brambles  round  the  Calshot  light-vessels,  and  then 
round  the  Nab  in  advance  of  the  Fernando.  The 
event  of  the  dav,  however,  was  the  appearance  of 
the  Yankee.  I  suppose  she  was  tempted  out  by 
the  breeze  of  wind,  which  was  not,  however,  quite 
good  for  six  knots,  by  the  sailing  of  several  crack 
schooners  from  Cowes,  and  by  the  desire  to  run 
past  Osborne  decorated  for  the  fete,  and  with  the 
royal  yachts  lying  dressed  in  the  roads,  close  under 
the  house,  so  that  the  queen  might  see  what  a 
craft  Brother  Jonathan  could  turn  out.  Whatever 
the  reason,  out  she  came,  with  the  wind  on  her 
quarter,  (after  some  three  or  four  schooners  had  got 
well  ahead  of  her,)  under  mainsail,  foresail,  and 
the  new  jib.  She  went  along  very  steadily  and 
well  up  to  Ryde,  but  did  nut  show  any  great  supe- 
riority till  she  was  off  the  pier  about  3.20,  when 
she  seemed  as  if  she  had  put  a  screw  into  her 
stern,  hoisted  her  fore  and  aft  topsail,  and  began  to 
**  fly*'  through  the  water.  She  passed  schooners 
and  cutters  one  after  the  other,  just  as  a  Derby 
winner  passes  the  *'  ruck,"  and  as  the  breeze 
freshened  slid  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  out 
toward  the  Nab,  standing  upright  as  a  ramrod 
under  her  canvass,  while  the  schooners  were 
staggering  under  every  stitch  they  could  set,  and 
the  cutters  were  heeling  over  under  gaflf  topsails 
and  balloon  jibs.  It  was  remarked  by  the  crowd 
on  the  pier-head  that  there  was  scarcely  any  foam 
at  her  bows,  nor  any  broken  water  raised  in  a  mass 
before  them ;  but  that  the  waves  appeared  to  fall 
away  under  her  keel  and  sides,  offering  the  mini' 
mum  of  resistance  to  her  course,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  form  of  her  **  entry."  Still,  the  nauticals 
looked  knowing,  and  said,  **  Oh,  ay,  this  is  all  very 
Well  for  a  schooner  on  this  wind — let  us  see  how 
ahe  Ml  come  back,  when  the  wind  will  be  a  point  or 
80  worse  for  her  !*'  The  America  soon  gave  them 
an  opportunity  of  judging  on  this  point  too.  She 
went  about  in  splendid  style,  a  liitle  short  of  the 
Nab,  spinning  round  like  a  top,  and  came  bowling 
away  towards  Cowes  as  fast  if  not  fistt^r  than  ever. 
As  if  to  let  our  best  craft  see  aiu  diii  uoi  careuboui 


them,  the  America  went  up  to  each  in  succession, 
ran  to  leeward  of  every  one  of  them  as  close  as  she 
could,  and  shot  before  them  in  succession,  oominff 
to  anchor  off  Ryde  at  least  two  miles,  as  it  seemeia 
to  me,  ahead  of  any  of  the  craft  she  had  been 
running  against.  Having  landed  the  Messrs. 
Stevens  for  the  ball  at  the  club-house,  she  made 
sail  io  the  evening  for  Cowes,  and  bowled  away 
like  a  seagull,  leaving  all  the  boatmen  and  yscht- 
men  with  a  deep  sense  that  she  was  a  **  tartar," 
the  former,  in  particular,  being  duly  offisoded  with 
the  liberal  display  of  stars  and  stripes  on  her  ensign 
and  bargee  on  such  a  crack  craft,  and  irritated  with 
the  "  gentlemen"  for  not  accepting  her  challenge. 
Indeed,  I  hear  one  liberal  offer  was  made  by  a 
boatman  on  behalf  of  his  mates,  to  man  a  crack 
cutter  if  **  the  gentlemen"  would  risk  their  money, 
run  the  Yankee  to  Cape  Clear  and  back,  the  worse 
the  weather  the  better,  and  *'  crack  on  till  the  masts 
went  to—."  The  proposition  was  not  acceded 
to,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  these  naval  Curtii. 


Cowes,  Saturday,  Aug.  23. 

The  telegraphic  despatch  which  appeared  in 
The  Times  this  morning  stated  the  '*  great  &et ' 
that  the  America  had  beaten  the  yachts  which  star^- 
ed  against  her  on  Friday  for  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  Cup  of  100/.  value,  in  the  most  complete 
and  triumphant  manner ;  but,  from  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  at  which  the  race  concluded,  it  was  im- 
possible to  send  up  to  town  any  detailed  account  of 
her  victory.  It  now  remains  to  give  the  partio«>- 
lars  of  the  event  as  one  of  no  ordinary  interests 
A  large  portion  of  the  peerage  and  gentry  of  the 
united  kingdom  left  their  residences  and  forsook 
the  sports  of  the  moors  to  witness  the  struggle 
between  the  yachtsmen  of  England,  hitherto  un- 
matched and  unchallenged,  and  the  Americana 
who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  meet  them.  All 
the  feelings  of  that  vast  population  which  swarroa 
io  our  southern  ports  and  firmly  believes  in  **  Rule 
Britannia"  as  an  article  of  national  faith ;  all  the 
prejudices  of  the  wealthy  aristocracy  and  gentry, 
who  regarded  the  beautiful  vessels  in  which  they 
cruised  about  the  channel  and  visited  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  every  summer  as  the  perfection 
of  naval  architecture,  were  roused  to  the  higheet 
degree,  and  even  the  Queen  of  England  did  not 
deem  the  occasion  unworthy  of  her  presence. 
Until  within  the  last  few  days  no  Englishman  ever 
dreamed  that  any  nation  could  prmiuce  a  yacht 
with  the  least  pretensions  to  match  the  efforts  of 
White,  Camper,  Ratsey,  and  other  eminent  build* 
ers.  In  the  Yachi  List  for  this  very  year  there  ia 
an  assertion  which  every  roan  within  sight  of  sea 
water  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Solent  would  swear 
to^that  **  Yacht  building  was  an  art  in  which 
England  was  unrivalled,  and  that  she  was  dis- 
tinguished preeminently  and  alone  for  the  peife^ 
lion  of  science  in  handling  them."  From  the 
Royal  Cork  Club,  which  was  founded  in  1720,  te 
the  Royal  London,  founded  in  1849,  there  are  17 
yacht  clubs  in  various  parts  of  the  united  kingdom- 
ten  English,  four  Irish,  two  Scotch,  and  one 
Welsh,  and  not  one  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  for> 
eigner  enter  the  lists  in  the  annual  matches.  It 
was  just  known  that  there  was  an  Imperial  Yacht 
Club  of  St.  Petersburgh,  maintained,  it  waa 
affirmed,  by  the  Imperial  Treasury,  to  encourage 
a  nautical  spirit  among  the  nobility,  and  that  some 
10  or  11  owners  of  yachts  at  Rotterdam  had  en» 
rolled    themselves    as  the  **  Royal  Netherlanda 
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Yacht  Clob;"  but,  till  the  America  came  over, 
the  few  who  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  floariahiiig  clob  at  New  York  did  not  re(rard  it 
aauf  the  slightest  consequence,  or  as  at  all  likely  to 
interfere  with  their  monopoly  of  the  glory  of  the 
manliest  and  most  useful  of  all  sports.  The  few 
trial  runs  the  America  made  after  her  arrival 
proved  she  was  possessed  of  great  speed,  and  that 
the  owners  were  n4it  so  little  justified  as  at  first 
they  had  been  thought  in  offering  to  back  an  un- 
tried vessel  against  any  yacht  in  our  watera  for  the 
large  sum  of  10,000/.,  or  for  a  cup  or  piece  of 
plate.  As  the  day  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron's 
grand  match  drew  near  the  entries  became  numer- 
ous, and  18dl  will  be  celebrated  for  llie  largest 
number  of  starters  for  the  Derby  and  for  the  100/. 
cup  respectively,  that  were  ever  known,  so  far  as 
I  can  gather.  The  conduct  of  the  Americans  since 
their  arrival  in  the  Solent  had  been  bold,  manly, 
and  straightforward— qualities  which  Englishmen 
respect  wherever  they  are  found,  and  love  to  see 
even  in  an  opponent. 

In  the  memory  of  man  Cowes  imver  presented 
such  an  appearance  as  upon  last  Friday.  There 
must  have  been  upwards  of  100  yachts  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  roads ;  the  beach  was  crowded  from 
Egypt  to  the  piers — the  esplanade  in  front  of  the 
Club  thronged  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
with  the  people  inland,  who  came  over  in  shoals 
with  wives,  sons,  and  daughtera  for  the  day. 
Booths  were  erected  all  along  the  quay,  and  the 
roadstead  was  alive  with  boats,  while  from  sea  and 
shore  arose  an  incessant  buzz  of  voices  mingled 
with  the  splashing  of  oars,  the  flapping  of  sails, 
and  the  hissing  of  steam,  from  the  excursion  vessels 
preparing  to  accompany  the  race.  P^lags  floated 
from  the  beautiful  villas  which  stud  the  wooded 
coast,  and  ensign  and  bargee,  rich  with  the  colors 
of  the  various  clubs  or  the  devices  of  the  yachts, 
flickered  gayly  out  in  the  soft  morning  air.  The 
windows  of  the  houses  which  commanded  the 
harbor  were  filled  from  the  parlor  to  the  attic,  and 
the  old  H salts*'  on  the  beach  gazed  moodily  on  the 
low  black  hull  of**  the  Yankee,"  and  spoke  doubt- 
fully of  the  chances  of  her  competitors.  Some 
tliought  '*  the  Yolante*'  might  prove  a  teaser  if  the 
wind  was  light ;  others  speculated  on  '*  the  Alarm*' 
doing  mischief  if  there  was  wind  enough  to  bring 
out  the  qualities  of  the  large  cutter  in  beating  up 
to  windward  and  in  tacking  ;  while  more  were  of 
opinion  that  the  America  would  carry  off  the  cop, 
*'  blow  high  blow  low."  It  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  the  little  town  gave  space  enough  to  the 
multitudes  that  came  from  all  quarters  to  witness 
an  event  so  novel  and  so  interesting,  and  the  hotels 
were  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of 
their  guests. 

Among  the  visitors  were  many  strangers — 
Frenchmen  en  route  for  Havre,  Germans  in  quiet 
wonderment  at  the  excitement  around  them,  and 
Americans  already  triumphing  in  the  anticipated 
success  of  their  countrymen.  The  cards  containing 
the  nauuss  and  colors  of  the  yachts  described  the 
course  merely  as  being  '*  round  the  Isle  of  Wight ;" 
the  printed  programme  stated  that  it  was  to  be 
^  round  the  Isle  of  Wight,  inside  Neman's  Buoy 
and  Sandhead  Buoy,  and  outside  the  Nab."  The 
distinction,  it  will  be  seen,  might  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  larger  consequences  than  could  be  imag- 
ined. The  following  yachts  were  entered,  the  fig- 
ures representing  the  order  in  which  they  weie 
placed  from  Cowes  Castle,  No.  1  being  the  nearest. 


They  were  moored  ia  a  double  line.    No  time  tl^ 
lowed  for  tonnage : — 

Ton9.  Ownen. 

Bestrici),  schooner  .    .    .  16!  .  Sir  W.  ?.  Carew. 
Vutante,  caller    .    .    .    .    48P .  Mr.  J.  L.  Cragie. 

Arrow,  culler 84  .  Mr.  T.  Chamherlayne. 

Wyvern.  schooner   .    .    .  205  .  The  Duke  of  Marlboiough. 
lone,  schooner     ....    75  .  Mr.  A.  Hill. 
Constance,  schooner     .    .  218  .  The  Marquis  of  Conynghaob 
Tilania,  schooner*    .    .    .  100  .  Mr.  R.  Stephenson. 
Gipaey  Queen,  schooner   .  160  .  Sir  H.  B.  Hughton. 

Alarm,  cuiief 193  .  Mr.  J.  Weld. 

Mona,  culler 82  .  Lord  A.  Paget. 

America,  schooner  .    .    .  17D  .  Mr.  J.  B.  Stephens,  Ac. 
Brilliant,  three- mast  schr.  392  .  Mr.  O.  H.  Ackers. 
Bacchante,  caller    ...    80  .  Mr.  B.  H.  Jones. 

Freak,  cutter 60  .  Mr.  W.  Curling. 

Stella,  cutter 65  .  Mr.  R.  Frankland. 

Eclipse,  cutler     ....    60  .  Mr.  H.  S.  Fealon. 
Fernando,  schooner  .    .    .  127  .  Major  Manjn. 
Aurora,  culler     ....      4  .  Mr.  T.  Le  Merchant. 

The  mist  which  hung  over  the  fields  and  woods 
from  sunrise  was  carried  off  about  0  o'clock  by  a 
very  gentle  breeze  from  the  westward,  which 
reered  round  a  little  to  the  south  soon  aAerwarda, 
and  the  morning  became  intensely  warm.  At 
9.55  the  preparatory  gun  was  fired  from  the  club- 
house battery )  and  the  yachts  were  soon  sheeted 
from  deck  to  top-mast  with  clouds  of  canvass,  huge 
gaff  topsails  and  balloon  jibs  being  greatly  in  vogue« 
and  the  America  evincing  her  disposition  to  take 
advantage  ef  her  new  jib  hy  hoisting  it  with  aU 
alacrity.  The  whole  flotilla,  not  in  the  race,  weia 
already  in  nikotion,  many  of  them  stretching  dows 
towards  Osborne  and  Ryde  to  get  a  good  start  of 
the  clippers.  Of  the  list  above  given  the  Titanit 
and  the  Stella  did  not  start,  and  the  Fernando  did 
not  take  her  station,  (the  latter  was  twice  winner 
in  1850,  and  once  this  year;  the. Stella  won  once 
last  year.)  Thus  only  15  started,  of  which  seves 
were  schooners,  including  the  Brilliant,  (thre^ 
masted  schooner,)  and  eight  were  cutters.  At  10 
o'clock  the  signal  gun  for  sailing  was  fired,  and 
before  the  smoke  had  well  cleared  away  the 
whole  of  the  beautiful  fleet  was  under  way, 
moving  steadily  to  the  east,  with  the  tide  and  a 
gentle  breeze.  The  start  was  effected  splendidly, 
the  yaehts  breaking  away  like  a  field  of  racehorses ; 
the  only  laggard  was  the  America,  which  did  nol 
move  for  a  second  or  so  after  the  others.  Steam- 
ers, shore-boats,  and  yachts  of  all  sizes,  buzzed 
along  on  each  side  of  the  course,  and  spread  away 
for  miles  over  the  rippling  sea — a  sioht  such  as  this 
Adriatic  never  beheld  in  all  the  pride  of  Venice ; 
such,  beaten  though  we  are,  as  no  other  country  ia 
the  world  could  exhibit,  while  it  is  confessed  that 
anything  like  it  was  never  seen  even  here  in  the 
annals  of  yachting.  Soon  after  they  started  a 
steamer  went  off  from  the  roads  with  the  members 
of  the  sailing  committee,  Sir  B.  Graham,  BarU, 
Commodore,  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  and  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  : — Lord  Exmouth,  Captain  Lyon, 
Mr.  A.  Fontaine,  Captain  Ponsonby,  Captain  Co^ 
ry,  Messrs.  Harvey,  Leslie,  Greg,  and  Reynolds* 
The  American  Mjnister,  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence, 
and  his  son.  Colonel  Lawrence,  attachk  to  the 
American  Legation,  arrived  too  late  for  the  sailing 
of  tlie  America,  but  were  accommodated  on  board 
the  steamer,  and  went  round  the  island  in  her,  and 
several  steamers  chartered  by  private  gentlemen  or 
for  excursion  trips,  also  accompanied  the  match. 

The  Gipsey  Queen,  with  all  her  canvass  set  and 
in  the  strength  of  the  tide,  took  the  lead  after  start- 
ing, with  the  Beatrice  next,  and  then,  with  little 
difierence  in  order,  the  Yolante,  Constance,  Arrow, 
and  a  flock  of  others.    The  America  went  easilj 
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f<ir  tome  time  under  maineai],  (with  a  small  gaff- 
top-sail  of  a  triangular  shape,  braced  up  to  the 
truck  of  the  short  and  slender  stick  which  serves  as 
her  maintopmast,)  foresail,  fore-staysail,  and  jib ; 
"vhile  her  opponents  had  every  cloth  set  that  the 
club  regulations  allow.  She  soon  began  to  creep 
upon  them,  psissing  some  of  the  cutters  to  wind- 
ward. In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  had  left  them 
all  behind,  except  the  Constance,'  Beatrice,  and 
Gipsey  Queen,  which  were  well  together,  and  went 
along  smartly  with  the  light  breeze.  Once  or  twice 
the  wind  freshened  a  little,  and  at  once  the  America 
gathered  way,  and  passed  ahead  of  the  Constance 
and  Beatrice.  Another  puff  came  and  she  made  a 
dart  to  pass  the  Gipsey  Queen,  but  the  wind  left  her 
sails,  and  the  little  Volante  came  skimming  past 
her  with  a  stupendous  jib,  swallowing  up  all  the 
wind  that  was  blowing.  As  the  glorious  pageant 
passed  under  Osborne-house  the  sight  was  surpass- 
ingly fine,  the  whole  expanse  of  sea  from  shore  to 
shore  being  filled  as  it  were  with  a  countless  fleet, 
while  the  dark  hull  of*the  Vengeance,  84,  in  the  dis- 
tance at  Spithead,  towered  in  fine  relief  above  the  tiny 
little  craft  that  danced  around  her ;  the  green  hills  of 
Hampshire,  the  white  batteries  of  Portsmouth,  and 
the  picturesque  coast  of  Wight,  forming  a  fine 
framework  for  the  picture.  As  the  Volante  passed 
the  America  great  was  the  delight  of  the  patriotic, 
but  the  nautical  cognoscenti  shook  their  heads,  and 
said  the  triumph  would  be  short-lived ;  the  breeze 
was  freshening,  and  then  the  sprightly  cutter  must 
give  way,  though  she  was  leaiding  the  whole 
squadron  at  the  time.  At  10.30  the  Gipsey  Queen 
eaught  a  draught  of  wind  and  ran  past  the  Volante, 
the  Constance,  America,  Arrow,  and  Alarm,  being 
nearly  in  a  line.  At  10.45  the  breeze  freshened 
again  for  a  short  time,  and  the  America  passed  the 
Arrow,  Constance,  and  Alarm,  but  could  not  shake 
off  the  Volante  nor  come  up  to  the  Gipsey  Queen, 
and  exclamations  were  heard  of  '*  Well,  Brother 
Jonathan  is  not  going  to  have  it  all  his  own  way," 
&c.  Passing  Hyde  the  excitement  on  shore  was  very 
great,  and  t^ie  great  ichthyosaurus-like  pier  was 
much  crowded ;  but  the  America  was  forging  ahead, 
and  lessening  the  number  of  her  rivals  every  moment. 
The  Sandheads  were  rounded  by  the  Volante, 
Gipsey  Queen,  and  America,  without  any  percepti- 
ble change  in  point  of  time  at  11  o^clock,  the  last 
being  apparently  to  leeward.  Again,  the  wind 
freshened,  and  the  fast  yachts  came  rushing  up 
before  it,  the  run  from  the  Sandheads  being  most 
exciting,  and  well  contested.  Here  one  of  the 
West  India  mail  steamers  was  observed  paddling 
her  best  to  come  in  for  some  of  the  fun,  and  a 
slight  roll  of  the  sea  inwards  began  to  impart  a 
livelier  motion  to  the  yachts,  and  to  render  am- 
ateurs, whether  male  or  female,  ghastly-looking 
and  uncomfortable.  The  yachts  were  timed  off 
Norman^s  Land  buoy,  and  the  character  of  the  race 
at  this  moment  may  be  guessed  from  the  result — 


H. 


Volante 11 

Freak        11 

Aurora 11 

Gipsey  Queen .11 

America 11 

Beatrice 11 

Alarm  . 11 

Arrow       11  10    0 

Baochante 11  10  16 


M.    8. 

7  0 

8  20 
8  80 

8  45 

9  0 
9  15 
9  20 


The  other  six  were  staggering  about  in  the  rear, 
and  the  Wyvern  soon  afterwards  hauled  her  wind, 
and  went  back  towards  Cowes.    At  this  point  the 


wind  blew  somewhat  more  steadily,  and  the  Amer- 
ica began  to  show  a  touch  of  her  quality.  When- 
ever the  breeze  took  the  line  of  her  hull,  all  the 
sails  set  as  fiat  as  a  drumhead,  and,  without  any 
careening  or  staggering,  she  '*  walked  along"  past 
cutter  and  schooner,  and,  when  off  Brading,  had 
left  every  vessel  in  the  squadron  behind  her — a 
mere  ruck — ^with  the  exception  of  the  Volante, 
which  she  overtook  st  11.30,  when  she  very  quietly 
hauled  down  her  jib,  as  much  as  to  say  she  would 
give  her  rival  every  odds,  and  laid  herself  out  for 
the  race  round  the  back  of  the  island.  The  weather 
showed  symptoms  of  improvement,  so  far  as  yacht- 
ing was  concerned  ;  a  few  seahorses  waved  their 
crests  over  the  water,  the  high  lands  on  shore  pat 
on  their  fleecy  '*  nightcaps^'  of  cloud,  and  the  hori- 
zon looked  delightfully  threatening ;  and  now  **  the 
Yankee"  flew  like  the  wind,  leaping  over,  not 
against,  the  water,  and  increasing  her  distance  from 
the  Gipsey  Queen, Volante,  and  Alarm  every  instant. 
The  way  her  sails  were  set  evinced  superiority  in 
the  cutting  which  our  makers  would  barely  allow  ; 
but,  certain  it  is,  that  while  the  jibs  and  mainsails 
of  her  antagonists  were  *'  bellied  out,"  her  canvass 
was  as  flat  as  a  sheet  of  paper.  No  foam,  bat 
rather  a  water-jet,  rose  from  her  bows ;  and  the 
greatest  point  of  resistance — for  resistance  there 
must  be  somewhere — seemed  about  the  beam,  or 
just  forward  of  her  mainmast,  for  the  seas  flashed 
off  from  her  sides  at  that  point  every  time  she  met 
them.  While  the  cutters  were  thrashing  through 
the  water,  sending  the  spray  over  their  bows,  and 
the  schooners  were  wet  up  to  the  foot  of  the  foremast, 
the  America  was  as  dry  as  a  bone.  She  had  21 
persons  on  her  deck,  consisting  of  the  owners,  the 
crew,  cook,  and  steward,  a  Cowes  pilot  named 
Underwood,  and  some  seamen  who  had  been  lent 
her  by  the  Surprise,  a  London-built  schooner  yacht, 
now  at  Cowes  Roads.  They  nearly  all  sat  an,  and 
when  the  vessel  did  not  require  any  handling 
crouched  down  on  the  deck  by  the  weather  bul- 
warks. The  Gipsey  Queen,  when  a  little  past 
Brading,  seemed  to  have  carried  away  h6r  foresail 
sheets,  but  even  had  it  not  been  so,  she  had  lost  all 
chance  of  success.  The  America,  as  the  wind  in- 
creased, and  it  was  now  a  six  knot  breeze,  at  least, 
hauled  down  her  wee  gafllopsail,  and  went  away 
under  mainsail,  foresail,  and  foresiaysail,  so  that  it 
required  the  utmost  the  steamer  could  do  to  keep 
alongside  of  her.  This  was  her  quickest  bit  of 
sailing,  for  on  rounding  the  east  point  of  the  island 
it  was  necessary  to  beat  to  the  westward,  in  order 
to  get  along  the  back  of  the  Wight.  At  11.37  the 
Arrow,  Bacchante,  Constance,  and  Gipsey  Queen 
stood  away  to  the  north,  to  round  the  Nab,  imagin- 
ing, most  probably,  that  it  was  requisite  to  do  so, 
as  the  usual  course  certainly  is  to  go  outside  the 
lightship,  though  the  cards  did  not  specify  it  on 
this  occasion.  The  America  and  most  of  the  other 
yachts  kept  their  course  round  the  Foreland  and 
by  Bembridge.  She  ran  past  the  white  and  black 
buoys  at  a  tremendous  rate,  and  at  11.47  tacked  to 
the  west,  and  stood  in  towards  the  Culver  clifis,  the 
nearest  yacht  being  at  least  two  miles  to  leeward 
or  astern  of  her.  She  was  not  very  quick  in  stays 
on  this  occasion,  and  it  would  seem  she  was  not 
very  regular  in  thatmanceuvre,  sometimes  taking  a 
minute,  sometimes  30  seconds,  to  perform  it. 
At  11. 58  she  stood  out  again  to  the  south-east, 
and,  having  taken  a  stretch  of  a  mile  or  so,  went 
about  and  ran  in  towards  Sandown.  The  breeze 
died  off  at  this  point,  and  to  keep  the  cutters  and 
light  craA  off,  the  America  hoisted  her  gafilopeail 
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and  jib  once  more.    Under  Shanklin  Chine  the  set 
of  the  tide  ran  heavily  against  her,  but  siill  there 
was  nothing  to  fear,  fur  her  rivals  were  miles  away, 
some  almost  hull  down  !     While  running  under 
Dunnose  at  12.58  her  jib-boom  broke  short  off.    It 
may  be  remembered  she  procured  the  spar  from 
Ratsey,  of  Cuwes,  but  no  blame  attaches  to  him, 
for  not  only  did  he  recommend  Messrs.  Stephens 
to  lake  a  yellow  spar  instead  of  the  white  one  they 
selected,  but  the  boom  was  broken  by  mismanage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  men  when  straining  on  it 
with  the  windlass,  and  did  not  snap  from  the  action 
of  the  sail.     This  accident  threw  her  up  in  the 
wind,  and  gave  the  advantage  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  her  opponents,  while  she  was  gather- 
ing in  the  wreck.     But  it  was  of  little  use  to  them. 
Looking  away  to  the  east,  tliey  were  visible  at  great 
distances,  standmg  in  shore  or  running  in  and  out 
most  helplessly  astern — the  Aurora,  Freak,  and  Yo- 
lante,  in  spite  of  light  winds  and  small  tonnage,  being 
two  or  three  miles  behind.     The  wind  fell  off  very 
much  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  it  was  but  weary 
work  stretching  along  the  coast  against  a  baffling 
tide,  every  moment  making  the  loss  of  her  jib  of 
greater  consequence  to  the  America.     Soon  aAer 
3  o'clock  the  Arrow  managed  to  run  on  the  rocks 
to  the  east  of  Mill  Bay  ;  and  the  sailing  commit- 
tee's steamer  the  Queen,  Her  Majesty,  an  excursion 
boat,  and  the  Alarm  yacht,  at  once  made  in  to  her 
assistance.     They  ran  down  to  the  ledge  of  rocks 
on  which  she  was  fixed,  between  Ventnor  and  Bon- 
church,  and  **  Her  Majesty,'*  falling  on  her  with 
a  hawser,  steamed  away  as  hard  as  she  could,  and, 
after  some  20  or  30  minutes,  towed  off  the  poor 
little  Arrow,  which  won  but  the  other  day  at  the 
Ryde  Regatta,  in  such  a  condition  that  *'  she  never 
more  was  lit  for  sea."     She  put  about  and  went  off 
towards  the  Nab,  with  the  intention  of  returning 
to  Cowes  ;  and  the  Alarm,  which  might  have  had  a 
chance  with  Brother  Jonathan  in  a  heavy  sea  way, 
kept  her  company  in  the  same  direction,  having 
generously   run  down   to  aid  the   Arrow.     The 
America  at  this  time  was  some  miles  ahead,  and, 
as  the  breeze  freshened  from  W.  S.  W.  J^  W., 
slipped  along  on  her  way,  making  tacks  with  great 
velocity,  and  stood  well  up  to  windward.      Her 
superiority  was  so  decided  that  several  of  the  yachts 
wore,  and  went  back  again  to  Cowes  in  despair ;  and, 
for  abuut  another  half-hour,  the  New  York  boat 
increased  her  distance  every  second,  the  Aurora, 
Freak,  and  Volante,  keeping  in  a  little  squadron 
together — tack  for  tack — and  running  along  close 
under  the  clifls.     This  was  rather  unfortunate  in 
one  respect,  for,  in  going  about,  the  Freak  fouled 
the  Volante  and  carried  away  her  jib-boom  ;  and  the 
boatmen's  pet  became  thereby  utterly  disabled,  and 
lost  the  small  glimpse  of  fortune  which  the  light 
winds  might  have  given  her.     Meanwhile  minute 
afler  minute  **  the  Yankee"  was  gaining  ground, 
and  at  3.30  was  flying  past  St.  Lawrence  towards 
Old  Castle,    while  the   Bacchante  and   Eclipse, 
which  had  been  working  along  honestly  and  stead- 
ily, were  about  2^  miles  to  leeward  behind  her. 
fiirther  away  still  were  visible  five  or  six  yachts, 
some  hull  down,  some  dipped  further  still,  digging 
iato  the  tideway  as  hard  as  they  could,  and  lying 
into  the  wind  as  well  as  their  sails  might  stand  it. 
The  America  had  by  this  time  got  the  wind  on  her 
quarter,  having  gone  round  Rocken-end,  and  thus 
havinff  a  tolerably  fair  course  from  the  South  to 
N.  W.  up  to  the  Needles,  the  wind  being  light 
■ad  the  water  somewhat  broken.    The  persons  on 
board  the  steamen  were  greatly  astonished  at  see- 


ing ahead  of  the  America,  af\er  she  had  rounded 
Rocken-end,  a  fine  cutter  with  a  jib  and  foresail 
together — **  two  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one,'* 
bowling  away  with  all  speed,  as  if  racing  away  for 
her  life,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  be 
persuaded  she  was  not  the  Aurora  ;  but  she  was  in 
reality  the  Wildfire,  42  tons,  Mr.  F.  Thynne,  of 
the  Royal  Cork  Club,  which  was  taking  a  little 
share  in  the  match  to  herself,  and  had  passed  the  End 
at  3.40.  The  America,  however,  bore  straight 
down  for  the  cutter,  which  was  thoroughly  well 
sailed,  and  passed  her  after  a  stern  chase  of  more  than 
an  hour,  though  the  Wildfire,  when  first  sighted, 
must  have  been  2i|  miles  ahead  of  the  schooner. 
At  5.40  the  Aurora,  the  nearest  yacht,  was  fully  7^ 
miles  astern,  the  Freak  being  about  a  mile  more  dift- 
tant,  and  the  rest  being  **  nowhere."  The  America 
was  at  this  time  close  to  the  Needles,  upon  which 
she  was  running  with  a  light  breeze  all  in  her  favor. 
Two  of  the  excursion  steamers  ran  into  Alum  Bay 
and  anchored  there  to  see  the  race  round  the 
Needles.  While  waiting  there  in  intense  anxiety 
fur  the  first  vessel  that  should  shoot  round  the  im- 
mense pillars  of  chalk  and  limestone  which  bear 
the  name,  the  passengers  were  delighted  to  behold 
the  Victoria  and  Albert,  with  the  royal  standard  at 
the  main,  and  the  Lord  Admiral's  flag  at  the  fore, 
steaming  round  from  N.  W.,  followed  by  the 
Fairy,  and  the  little  dockyard  tender.  Her  majesty, 
the  prince,  and  the  royal  family,  were  visible  by 
the  aid  of  a  glass  from  the  deck  of  the  steamers^ 
The  royal  yacht  went  past  the  Needles,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Fairy,  at  5.35,  but  quickly  returned, 
and  at  5.45  lay  to  off  Alum  Bay.  The  Fairy  was 
signalled  to  proceed  round  the  Needles,  to  bring 
tidings  of  the  race,  and  at  once  started,  Ariel-like, 
on  her  errand.  Soon  after  the  royal  yacht  anchored 
a  boat  put  off  from  her,  in  the  stern  sheets  of 
which  were  Prince  Albert  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  wore  his  white  sailor's  dress  and  tar* 
paulin  hat.  They  landed,  attended  by  two  gentle- 
men, on  the  beach  under  the  cliff  at  Alum  Bay 
with  the  aid  of  the  boatmen,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  the  saunterers  from  the  steamboats,  who 
were  climbing  up  towards  the  heights,  were  aware 
of  the  presence  of  such  distinguished  visitors. 
They  proceeded  a  short  way  up  the  narrow  wind- 
ing path  which  leads  to  the  heights,  but  a  wet 
drizzle  driAed  before  the  wind,  and  rendered  the 
walk  unpromising,  and  the  royal  party  soon 
returned  to  the  beach,  the  young  prince  dancing 
down  the  shelving  road  with  boyish  vivacity. 
After  a  stay  of  eight  or  ten  minutes,  the  royal 
party  returned  to  the  yacht.  The  Fairy,  which 
had  returned  to  signal,  again  stood  out  past  the 
Needles,  but  all  doubt  and  speculation,  if  any  there 
could  have  been,  was  soon  removed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  America  hauling  her  wind  round  the 
cliff  at  5.50.  The  breeze  fell  dead  under  the 
shore,  and  the  America  lowered  out  her  foresail 
and  forestaysail  so  as  to  run  before  it.  All  the 
steamers  weighed  and  accompanied  her,  giving 
three  cheers  as  she  passed,  a  compliment  which 
owners  and  crew  acknowledged  with  uncovered 
heads  and  waving  hats.  At  6h.  4m.  the  Wildfire 
rounded  the  Needles  and  bore  away  after  the 
schooner,  which  by  this  time  had  got  almost  in  a 
line  with  the  Victoria  and  Albert.  Though  it  is 
not  usual  to  recognize  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty 
on  such  occasions  as  a  racing  match,  no  more,  in* 
deed,  than  a  jockey  would  pull  up  his  horse,  to 
salute  the  queen  when  in  the  middle  of  his  stride, 
the  America  inatantly  lowered  her  ensign — blue 
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with  white  stars,  the  commodore  took  off*  his  hat, 
atid  all  his  crew,  following  his  order  and  example, 
remained  with  uncovered  heads  for  some  minutes 
till  they  had  passed  the  yacht — a  mark  of  respect 
to  the  queen  not  the  less  becoming  because  it  was 
bestowed  by  republicans.     The  steamers,  as  she 

Sasseii  on,  renewed  their  cheering,  and  the  private 
aitery  of  some  excellent  gentlemen  at  the 
••Cniw's  Nest*'  opened  fire  with  a  royal  salute  as 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  slowly  steamed  alongside 
the  America.  On  turning  towards  the  Needles,  at 
6.30,  not  a  sail  was  in  sight,  but  the  breeze  was 
so  very  light  that  all  sailing  might  be  said  to  have 
finished  ;  and  it  was  evident  the  America  had  won 
the  cup,  unless  some  light  cutter  ran  up  with  a 
breeze  in  the  dusk  and  slipped  past  her.  The 
steamers,  including  the  Tourist,  which  astonished 
the  natives  by  steaming  through  the  still  water  at 
the  rate  of  some  15  or  16  miles  an  hour,  returned 
towards  Cowes,  and  the  royal  yacht,  having  run 
close  by  the  America  under  half-steam  for  a  short 
distance,  went  on  towards  Osborne.  Off  Cowes 
were  innumerable  yachts,  and  on  every  side  was 
heard  the  hail,  "Is  the  America  firstt"— The 
answer,  *•  Yes.*'  *♦  What 's  second  V— The  reply. 
**  Nothing.'*  As  there  was  no  wind,  the  time 
consumed  in  getting  up  from  Hurst  Castle  to  the 
winning  flag  was  very  considerable,  the  America's 
arrival  first  not  having  been  announced  by  gunfire 
till  8.37.  The  Aurora,  which  slipped  up  very 
lapidly  afler  rounding  the  Needles,  in  consequence 
of  her  light  tonnage  and  a  breath  of  wind,  was 
sign-dUed  at  8.45;  the  Bacchante  at  9.30;  the 
Eclipse  at  9.45;  the  Brilliant  at  1.20  A.M. 
August  23d.  The  rest  were  not  timed.  Thus 
the  America  made  good  all  her  professions.  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  I  have  to  state  that  a  protest 
which  had  been  entered  against  her  receiving  the 
cup,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  not  followed  the 
course  marked  out,  was  withdrawn,  and  that  the 
Messrs.  Stephens  were  presented  by  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron  with  the  well-won  cup.  On  the 
evening  after,  the  race  there  was  a  very  brilliant 
tod  effective  display  of  fireworks  by  land  and 
water  along  the  club-house  esplanade,  at  which 
6000  or  7000  persons  were  present.  A  reunion 
took  place  at  the  club-house,  and  the  occasion  was 
taken  of  Mr.  Abbot  Lawrence's  presence  to  com- 
pliment him  on  the  success  of  his  countrymen. 
His  excellency  acknowledged  the  kindness  in  suit- 
able terms,  and  said  that,  though  he  could  not  but 
be  proud  of  the  triumph  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he 
still  fell  it  was  but  the  children  giving  a  lesson  to 
the  father.  If  the  America  was  purchased  here, 
they  would  nevertheless  try  to  build  something 
better  in  New  York,  so  as  to  beat  even  her. 

The  last  remark  of  his  excellency  alluded  to  a 
rumor  that  an  offer  had  been  made  to  buy  the 
America,  but  that  the  sum  was  not  considered  suf- 
ficient. We  have  thus  been  undeniably  beaten, 
but  we  have  been  beaten  with  a  good  grace,  and 
our  conquerors  are  the  first  to  admit  it.  They 
vpeak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  condescension 
and  kindness  of  the  aristocracy  they  had  been 
taught  to  believe  arrogant  and  unbending,  and 
acknowledge  in  the  warmest  way  the  aflfability  and 
courtesy  of  the  gentry  and  of  the  various  clubs. 

This  evening  the  America  sailed  from  Cowes  to 
Osborne,  in  consequence  of  an  intimation  that  the 

3ueen  wished  to  inspect  her.  The  Victoria  and 
Libert  also  dropped  down  to  O^rne.  At  a  quar- 
ter to  6  the  queen  embarked  in  the  state  barge, 
accompanied  by  his  royal  highness  Prince  AllMrt 


and  suite,  and  on  nearing  the  America  the  national' 
colors  of  that  vessel  were  dipped,  out  of  respect 
to  her  majesty,  and  raised  again  when  her  majesty 
had  proceeded  on  board.  Her  majesty  made  a 
close  inspection  of  the  America,  attended  by  Com- 
modore Stephens,  Colonel  Hamilton,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  yacht.  The  queen  remained  on  board 
half  an  hour,  and  expressed  great  admiration  of 
the  general  arrangements  and  character  of  this 
famous  schooner.  On  her  majesty  leaving,  the 
American  colors  were  again  dipped,  and  her  maj- 
esty proceeded  in  the  barge  to  Osborne,  where  she 
arrived  at  half-past  6  o'clock. 


From  the  Liverpool  Journal. 

When  Charlemagne  saw  the  sail  of  the  North- 
men in  the  Mediterranean,  he  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands  and  wept,  in  a  prescience  of  the  future. 
When  Queen  Victoria,  yesterday  week,  witnessed 
the  triumph  of  an  American  sail  in  the  channel  that 
washes  her  marine  residence,  she  did  what  Char- 
lemagne ought  to  have  done — she  took  note  of  the 
excellence  which  had  achieved  a  victory,  tacitly 
telling  her  subjects  to  profit  by  rivalry,  and  keep 
their  proud  place  in  the  advance  of  nations. 

Civilization,  as  we  have  often  said,  has  hitherto 
been  geographical.  The  merchant  followed  trade  ; 
and  where  the  merchant  opened  his  c<mnting-h<uise, 
religion,  and  science,  and  morals,  set  up  their  altars. 
The  United  States  of  America  now  occupy  that 
place  on  the  globe  which  presents  commercial  ad- 
vantages unknown  to  all  ancient  and  contemporary 
nations.  The  territories  of  the  trans-Atlantic  re- 
public expand  into  worlds  ;  and  she  reposes  between 
two  oceans,  one  washing  Asia,  the  other  Europe. 
Her  fields  teem  with  plenty ;  her  mines  are  inex- 
haustible ;  while  her  rivers  obviate  canals,  and  tempt 
trade  and  manufactures  into  activity  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Nothing  was 
wanted  to  the  local  enthronement  of  civilization  but 
aptitude  in  the  inhabitants;  and  the  history  of  the 
past  week  gives  ample  testimony  to  its  abundant 
existence.  In  practical  science  we  admitted  no 
rivalry  for  more  than  a  century  ;  in  trade,  we  de- 
spised competition ;  and,  since  the  haughty  Hot- 
lander  swept  the  Thames,  we  claimed,  indisputa- 
bly, the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  For  some  time, 
however,  the  Yankees  have  been  quietly  encroach- 
ing on  our  maritime  privilege — not  pushing  us 
from  the  element  whereon  our  pride  flung  out  the 
cross  of  St.  George,  but  gradually  creeping  into 
an  incipient  equality.  They  did  this,  not  through 
accident  or  favor,  but  by  the  rigid  application  of  the 
great  principles  of  commerce  and  science.  They 
have,  compared  with  ourselves,  been  equally  en- 
terprising— they  have  been  more  skilful ;  and, 
while  we  pay  willing  homage  to  genius,  in  whom^ 
soever  manifested,  it  is  a  mortification  that,  in  our 
own  waters,  an  American  yacht  won  the  prize  from 
the  yachts  of  all  nations,  and  that  an  American 
steamer  accomplished  the  quickest  passage  ever 
made  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  Yankees  are  no  longer  to  be  ridiculed,  much 
less  despised.  The  new  world  is  bursting  into 
greatness — walking  past  the  old  world,  as  the 
America  did  the  yachts  at  Cowes,  *^  hand  over 
hand."  She  dipped  her  star-spangled  banner  to 
the  royalty  of  Great  Britain,  for  superiority  is  ever 
courteous ;  and  this  graceful  act  indicates  the 
direction  in  which  oar  inevitable  competition  should 
proceed.    America,  in  her  own  phrase,  is  "  going 
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a-head,"  and  will  aasuredly  pass  us,  unless  we  ac- 
celerate our  speed. 

How  are  we  to  do  this?  Not,  certainly,  by 
qaarrelling  about  polemics,  and  **  wasting  our  good 
opinion^'  on  the  absolutism  of  Dr.  CuUen,  and  the 
fiery  frenzy  of  the  Rev.  Tresham  Gregg,  but  by 
keeping  all  our  people  well  in  hand,  and  develop- 
ing to  the  utmost  all  our  mental,  moral,  and  na- 
tional resources.  If  our  competitors  once  pass  us, 
we  are  lost;  and  pass  us  they  will,  if  our  states- 
men persist  in  the  madness  of  arraying  Ireland 
against  England,  and  provoking  the  religious  prej- 
udices of  the  two  islands  into  fearful  antagonism. 
It  is  not  likely  that  a  future  New  Zealander  will 
ever  contemplate  the  ruins  of  St.  Paurs  from  the 
last  standing  arch  of  London  bridge,  fur  civilization 
is  now  permanent  in  its  eternity  ;  but  the  annexa- 
tion ^f  Ireland  to  the  American  republic  may  not  be 
all  an  idle  fable.  Recent  inquiry  has  demonstrated 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon,  properly  so  called,  is  the 
least  element  in  the  population  of  the  United  States 
— which,  in  fact,  overflows  with  the  blood  of  the 
sister  kingdom.  Our  impolity  and  want  of  thought 
augment  the  flood ;  fur,  instead  of  directing  our 
surplus  hands  to  our  new  Europe  in  the  Pacific, 
we  are  aiding  their  transmission  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  the  trans-Atlantic  republic.  To  a 
man  these  may  be  said,  on  departure,  to  have  an 
oath  in  heaven  against  England  ;  and  although 
time  and  admixture  tend  to  lessen  the  intensity  of 
dislike,  it  helps  to  keep  alive,  in  that  country,  a 
very  hostile  feeling. 


THE   AMERICA   AND   THE  ENGLISH   YACHTS. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TJME9. 

Sir, — Your  truthful  description  of  the  victory 
gained  by  the  clipper  yacht  America  over  all  com- 
petitors must  have  caused  the  interest  excited  by 
that  vesseVs  arrival  among  us  to  extend  far  beyond 
the  waters  of  the  Solent.  Whatever  may  be  the 
opinions  of  our  ship-builders  on  the  subject,  it  is 
certain  that  our  yachtmen  have  very  unreservedly 
and  gracefully  acknowledged  the  superiority  of 
their  foreign  rival.  They  consider  it  a  matter  be- 
tween the  ship-builders  and  sail-makers  of  the  two 
countries,  whom  the  great  Exhibition  has  brought 
into  honorable  competition.  But,  sir,  the  sail- 
makers  have  not  had  their  fair  share  of  credit 
awarded  to  them  on  this  occasion,  for  the  America 
is  quite  as  much  indebted  for  her  victory  to  the 
cut  and  make  of  her  sails  as  to  the  form  of  her 
hull,  if  not  more.  During  the  trial  of  the  22d  I 
was  on  board  a  steamer  on  the  weather  bow  of  the 
America,  in  company  with  several  of  my  brother 
ofiicers ;  it  then  became  a  question  among  us 
whether  that  vessel  had  any  mainsail  set  or  not, 
and  which  I  could  not  discover  with  the  aid  of  a 
spy-glass.  So  completely  was  the  sail  covered  by 
the  mainmast  that  not  a  particle  of  it  was  visible ; 
there  was  no  belly,  and  the  gaflfwas  exactly  paral- 
lel with  the  boom  ;  in  fact  it  stfxxl  like  a  board.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such  a  sail  has 
never  yet  been  made  in  England  ;  at  least,  during 
a  very  long  experience  I  have  never  seen  one. 
Look  at  the  sails  of  our  yachts,  particularly  the 
mainsails  of  the  cutters.  On  a  wind,  while  the 
boom  is  carried  at  an  angle  of  10  or  12  degrees 
with  the  keel,  the  gaflf  is  over  to  an  angle  of  30 
or  upwards.  To  insure  the  upper  part  of  the  sail 
standing,  the  boom  is  so  much  hauled  over  as  to 
make  the  lower  part  a  backsail,  doing  more  harm 
than  good.    A  very  small  proportion,  therefore,  of 


the  eanvas  is  at  the  best  angle  wiA  the  wind  for 
propelling  the  vessel  to  windward.  Besides,  our 
sails  are  often  more  like  balloons  than  boards. 
The  America  was  thus  enabled  to  lie  half  a  point 
nearer  the  wind  than  either  of  our  yachts ;  and  it 
was  on  this  point  only  that  she  showed  any  superi- 
ority. In  running  free  she  gained  nothing  on  our 
fastest  yachts,  on  which  point  of  sailing  the  *' bal- 
loons** are  rather  more efl^ective  than  the  '*  boards." 

As  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  model,  as 
well  as  the  lines  of  the  America's  hull,  permit  me 
to  say  a  word  on  that  point.  There  is  not  quite  so 
much  originality  in  the  form  as  her  appearance  in 
the  water  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  Her  'mid- 
ship section  is  not  unlike  those  of  Sir  W.  Sy- 
monds,  and  her  run  is  very  like  White's ;  but  her 
bow  is  an  undoubted  originality.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  like  it  before.  Instead  of  being 
convex,  or  even  straight,  her  bow  presents  a  con- 
cave surface  to  the  water.  I  commend  this  to  the 
notice  of  our  naval  architects. 

A  writer  in  your  journal  lately  wished  to  make 
it  appear  that  such  a  vessel  as  the  America,  a 
mere  "  racing  craA,"  must  be  useless  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes ;  and  he  facetiously  remarked  that 
you  might  as  well  compare  a  Derby  three-year-old 
to  a  comfortable  hackney  as  the  America  to  an 
English  yacht.  But,  sir,  we  must  all  allow  that 
a  little  "  breeding"  is  no  bad  thing,  either  in  a 
park  hack  or  a  weight-carrying  hunter.  So,  also, 
may  our  clumsy  hulls  be  modified  by  modem  inge- 
nuity and  improvements,  when  our  ship-owners 
and  ship-builders  msy  become  less  prone  to  adhere 
to  their  old  forms  and  fashions.  Free  trade  and 
the  Exhibition  will  put  all  that  to  rights. 

I  am,  sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

H.  J.  Matson,  Captain,  R.  N. 

Emsworth,  Kug, 


From  the  Restoratioa  of  Mooaicbj  in  France. 
MADAME   DE   STAEL,    BT   LAMARTINE. 

She  was  then  happy  in  her  heart  as  she  was  glorious 
in  her  genius.  She  had  two  children  :  a  son,  who  did 
not  display  the  eclat  of  his  mother,  but  who  promised 
to  have  all  the  solid  and  modest  qualities  of  a  patriot 
and  a  good  man  ;  and  also  a  daughter,  since  married 
to  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  who  resembled  the  purest  and 
most  beautiful  thought  of  her  mother,  incarnate  in  an 
angelic  form,  to  elevate  the  mind  to  heaven,  and  to 
represent  holiness  in  beauty.  "While  scarcely  yet  in 
the  middle  age  of  life,  and  blooming  with  that  second 
youth  which  renews  the  imagination,  that  essence  of 
love,  Madame  de  Stael  had  married  the  dearest  idol 
of  her  sensibility.  She  loved,  and  she  was  loved.  She 
prepared  herself  to  publish  her  "  Considerations  on 
the  Revolution,"  which  she  had  so  closely  observed, 
and  the  personal  and  impassioned  narrative  of  her 
**  Ten  Tears  of  Exile."  Finally,  a  book  on  the  genius 
of  Germany  (in  which  she  hod  poured  out,  and,  as  it 
were,  filtered  drop  by  drop  all  the  springs  of  her  soul, 
of  her  imagination,  and  of  her  religion)  appeared  at 
the  same  time  in  France  and  England,  and  excited  the 
attention  of  all  Europe.  Her  style,  especially  in  the 
work  on  Germany,  without  lacking  the  splendor  of  her 
youth,  seemed  to  be  imbued  with  lighis  more  lofty 
and  more  eternal,  in  approaching  the  evening  of  life 
and  the  mysterious  shrine  of  though  It  was  no 
longer  painting,  nor  merely  poetry ;  it  was  perfect 
adoration  ;  the  incense  of  a  soul  was  inhaled  from  its 
pages  ;  it  was  "  Cbrinne"  become  a  priestess,  and 
catching  a  glimpse  from  the  verge  of  lift  of  the  un 
known  deity,  in  the  remotest  horiion  of  humanity. 
About  this  period  she  died  in  Paris,  toaving  a  bright 
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resplendence  in  the  heart  of  her  age.  She  was  the 
Jean-Jaques  Rousseau  of  women,  but  more  tender, 
more  sensitive,  and  more  capable  of  great  action  than 
ho  was — a  genius  of  two  sexes,  one  for  thought,  and 
one  for  love — the  most  impassioned  of  women  and  the 
moat  masculine  of  writers  in  the  same  being.  Her 
name  will  live  as  long  as  the  literature  and  history 
of  her  country. 


From  Chamben'  Journal. 
BENEDETTA   MINELLI. "^ 

I. 

THE  KX7V. 

It  18  near  morning.    Ere  the  next  night  fall 
I  shall  be  made  a  bride — ^Heaven's  bride.     Then 

home 
To  my  still  marriage-chamber  I  shall  come. 

And  spouseless,  chilcUess,  watch  the  slow  years  crawL 

These  lips  will  never  meet  a  softer  touch 
Than  the  cold  crucifix  I  kiss  ;  no  child 
Will  clasp  this  neck.    Oh,  Virgin-Mother  nuld, 

Thy  painted  bliss  will  mock  me  overmuch  ! 

This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  twist  the  hair 
My  mother's  hand  wreathed,  till  in  dust  it  lay  ; 
The  name — her  name,  given  on  my  christening-day. 

This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  bear. 

Oh,  weary  world — Oh,  heavy  life,  farewell ! 
Like  a  tired  child  that  creeps  into  the  dark 
To  sob  itself  asleep,  where  none  can  mark, 

80  creep  I  to  my  silent  convent-cell. 

Friends,  lovers  whom  I  loved  not,  kindly  hearts, 
Who  grieve  that  I  should  enter  this  calm  door, 
Orieve  not !  since  closing  softly  evermore. 

Me  from  all  sorrows,  as  all  joys,  it  parts. 

Love,  whom  alone  I  loved  !  who  stand  *st  far  ofif 
Lifting  compassionate  eyes  that  could  not  save, 
Bemember,  this  my  spirit's  serenest  grave 

Hides  me  from  worldly  pity,  worldly  scofif. 

T  was  not  thy  hand  but  Heaven's  that  came  between. 
And  dashed  my  cup  down.    See,  I  have  no  tears  ; 
And  if  I  think  at  all  of  vanished  years, 

T  is  but  to  bless  thee  for  what  joy  has  been. 

My  soul  continually  does  cry  to  thee : 
— In  the  night-watches — ghostlike — stealing  out 
From  its  flesh-tomb  and  wandering  thee  about — 

*'  So  live,  that  I  in  heaven  thy  face  may  see  1" 

Live,  noble  heart ;  of  whom  this  heart  of  mine 
Was  all  unworthy.  Build  up  actions  great. 
That  I,  down -looking  from  hetwen's  crystal  gate. 

Smile  o'er  my  dead  hopes  hid  in  such  a  shrine. 

Ii1t6  !  keeping  aye  thy  spirit  undefiled  ; 
That  when  we  stand  before  our  Master's  feet, 
I  with  an  angel's  love  may  crown  complete 

The  woman's  faith,  the  worship  of  the  child. 

Then  thou  shalt  see  no  sorrow  in  these  eyes  ; 

And  even  their  love,  by  God's  great  love  subdued. 
Shall  never  grieve  thee  with  a  pang  too  rude  ; 

The  incense-clouds  have  veiled  the  sacrifice. 


*  A  noble  Florentine  lady,  whose  fomilv  belonged 
to  the  political  faction  of  the  Guelphs,  while  her  be- 
trothed joined  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ghibelliues. 
They  were  forced  to  renounce  each  other  ;  she  went 
iiito  the  convent  of  San  Chiara,  but  afterwards,  during 
a  pestilence,  became  a  Sister  of  Mercy — dying  very 
•Qed,  and  in  great  sanctity. 


Dawn,  solemn  bridal  mom  1    Ope,  bridal  door ! 
I  enter.    My  vowed  soul  may  heaven  now  take  1 
My  heart,  its  virgin-spousal  for  thy  sake. 

Oh  love  !  keeps  sacred  thus  for  evermore. 

II. 

THB  SISTKR  OF  HKBCT. 

Is  it  then  so  ?    Kind  friends,  who  sit  and  sigh 
While  I  lie  smiling — ^is  my  life's  sand  run  ? 
Will  my  next  matins,  hymned  beyond  the  sun. 

Mingle  with  those  of  saints  and  martyrs  high  ? 

Shall  I,  with  these  my  gray  hairs  changed  to  gold, 
These  aged  limbs  enrobed  in  garments  white. 
Stand  all  transfigured  in  the  angels'  sight, 

Hymning  triumphantly  that  moan  of  old — 

"  Thy  will  be  done." — It  was  done.    Oh,  my  God, 
Thou  know'st,  when  over  grief's  tempestuous  sea. 
My  broken-winged  soul  fled  home  to  thee, 

I  writhed,  but  murmured  not  beneath  thy  rod. 

It  fell  upon  me,  stem  at  first,  then  soft 
As  pirents*  kisses,  till  the  wound  wasltealed. 
And  I  went  forth  a  laborer  in  mj  fiell— 

They  best  can  bind  who  have  been  brjjitsed  oft. 

God,  thou  wert  pitiful !  I  came,  heart-sore. 
To  drink  thy  cup,  because  earth's  cup  ran  dry  ; 
Thou  slew'st'me  not  for  that  impiety. 

But  mad'st  thy  cup  so  sweet,  I  thirst  no  more. 

I  came  for  silence,  dark,  dull  rest,  or  death  ; 
Thou  gavest  instead  life,  peace,  and  holy  toil : 
My  sighing  lips  from  sin  thou  didst  assoil. 

And  fill  with  righteous  thankfulness  each  breath. 

Therefore  I  praise  thee,  that  thou  shut'st  thine  ears 
Unto  my  misery  ;  didst  thy  will,  not  mine : 
That  through  this  length  of  days  thy  hand  divine 

My  feet  from  fidling  kept — mine  eyes  from  tears. 

Sisters,  draw  near  !    Hear  my  last  words  serene : 
When  I  was  young  I  walked  in  mine  own  ways. 
Worshipped — not  God ;    sought    not    alone    HU 
praise ; 

So  He  cut  down  my  gourd  while  it  was  green. 

And  then  He  o'er  me  threw  His  holy  shade, 

That,  though  no  other  earthly  plants  might  grow. 
Mocking  the  glory  which  was  laid  so  low, 

I  dwelt  in  peace,  and  what  He  willed,  obeyed. 

I  thank  Him  fbr  that  joy,  and  for  its  pain  ; 

For  healed  pangs,  for  years  of  calm  content ; 

For  blessedness  of  spending  and  being  ^pent 
In  His  high  service  where  all  loss  is  gain. 

I  thank  Him  for  my  life  and  for  my  death  ; 
But  most,  that  in  my  death  my  life  is  crowned. 
Since  I  see  there,  with  angels  gathering  round. 

My  Angel ! — Ay,  love,  thou  hast  kept  thy  fitith — 

I  mine.    The  golden  portals  will  not  close 

Like  those  of  earth,  between  us.     Reach  thy  hand  ! 
— No  *•  Miserere,*'  sisters  !     Chant  out  grand 

••  Te  Deum  laudamus  !" — Now — 't  is  all  repose  ! 


Economy  in  Candlks. — ^If  you  are  without  a  rusli- 
light,  and  would  bum  a  candle  all  night,  unless  you 
use  the  following  precaution  it  is  ten  to  one  an  ordi- 
nary candle  will  gutter  away  in  an  hour  or  two, 
sometimes  to  the  endangering  the  safety  of  tlie  house. 
This  may  be  avoided  by  placing  as  much  common  salt, 
finely  powdered,  as  will  reach  from  the  tallow  to  the 
bottom  of  the  black  part  of  the  wick  of  a  partly-burnt 
candle,  when,  if  the  same  be  lit,  it  will  bum  very 
slowly,  yielding  a  sufficient  light  for  a  bed-chamber  ; 
the  salt  will  giudually  sink  as  the  tallow  is  consumed, 
the  melted  tallow  being  drawn  through  the  Salt,  and 
consumed  in  the  wick.— -7%c  Economist, 
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From  the  Ediaburgh  Reriew. 

Return  of  the  Number  and  Nature  of  the  Accidents 
and  the  Injuries  to  Life  and  Limb  which  have  oc- 
curred on  the  Railways  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ^  from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  3lst  of  Decem- 
ber ^  1850,  together  with  the  Number  of  Passengers 
conveyed  during  that  Period,  Ordered  to  be 
printed  7th  May,  1851. 

Exemption  from  fatal  accidents,  as  well  as  from 
many  minor  calamities  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  has  long 
been  popularly  counted  among  the  blessings  of 
pastoral  simplicity.  But  the  probability  of  any 
such  exemption  is  questioned  by  the  sceptical ;  and 
Arcadia  keeps  no  statistics.  This  is  a  controversy 
which  may  well  wait.  Not  so  the  question,  how 
far  we  can  exempt  the  denizens  of  the  artificially 
crowded  and  restless  world  in  which  we  live,  from 
any  considerable  proportion  of  these  evils.  Since 
it  is  clear  that — whether  or  not  it  would  be  ab- 
stractedly better  to  go  backward— onward  is  the 
direction  in  which  the  world  is  going  and  must  go ; 
and  that  the  crowding,  the  restlessness,  the  untiring 
energy  of  exertion,  and  the  marvellous  fertility  of 
invention,  which  characterize  our  own  days,  will 
only  be  enlarged  in  those  of  our  descendants.  At 
the  very  outset  of  any  inquiries  bearing  on  such  a 
subject,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  remember  that  sci- 
ence has  ever  hitherto  been  able  to  control  its 
strength  to  good  purposes ;  and  that  the  motive 
powers  which  have  possessed  the  most  terrible 
force,  have  been  under  the  most  absolute  discipline, 
and  restraint ;  that,  fur  instance,  when  the  mur- 
derer has  fled  fron^  his  victim  on  the  wings  of 
steam,  science  has  overtaken  him  by  a  still  speed- 
ier messenger,  and  has  ranged  the  officers  of  justice 
at  the  termination  of  his  flight,  standing  there  calm, 
instructed,  and  collected,  ready  to  examine  his 
bloody  hands,  a  hundred  miles  from  the  place  of 
crime. 

Among  the  various  tests  of  the  accuracy  with  which 
human  institutions  fulfil  their  social  office,  sorely 
none  can  be  so  sensitive  as  the  average  vitality  of  the 
community.  Whenever  anything  in  them  is  wrong, 
if  it  be  wrong  on  a  considerable  scale,  it  must  tend 
to  add,  with  more  or  less  remoteness,  to  the  inse- 
curity of  human  life.  The  promotion  of  all  such 
worthy  inducements  to  exertion  as  excite  without 
exhausting  the  physical  and  mental  energies — the 
regulated  liberty  which  protects  without  invading 
— the  high-toned  social  atmosphere  in  which  de- 
pravity cannot  live — the  external  tranquillity  which 
exempts  the  body  from  violence,  and  relieves  tlie 
mind  from  anxiety — the  well-regulated  monetary 
or  commercial  arrangements  which  save  the  public 
from  fluctuations  and  convulsions — the  careful  re- 
moval of  external  noxious  agencies  ; — ^all  these  are 
more  or  less  the  creatures  of  legislation,  and  have 
an  influence  on  vitality,  in  so  much  that  where  they 
are  materially  deficient — where  men  are  tyrannical, 
greedy,  dishonest,  reckless  of  the  safety  of  their 
fellow-men  and  of  their  own,  where  they  wallow 
in  moral  and  physical  impurity,  and  oscillate  be- 
tween abject  poverty  and  uncertain  riches — we 
may  be  assured  that  the  traces  of  these  malign  in- 
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fluences,  if  they  possess  any  such  record,  will  be 
palpably  marked  in  their  tables  of  mortality. 

The  statistics  of  most  subjects  oflen  present  a 
startling  appearance  to  those  who  have  already  ar- 
rived on  them  at  independent  conclusions  of  their 
own.  There  are  few  who  would  be  fortunate 
enough  to  approach  by  guess-work  to  the  exact 
number  of  deaths  caused  by  violent  accidents  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Some  would  enumerate  all 
they  remember  seeing  in  newspapers — others  would 
lannch  into  a  sea  of  figures,  of  which  they  do  net 
know  the  actual  meaning.  In  1838,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Registrar-general,  the  number  of 
deaths  from  violence  in  England  and  Wales  was 
11,727.  Either  there  had  been  some  defect  in  the 
returns  for  that  year,  or  the  causes  of  such  calam- 
ities were  decreasing  while  population  increased  ; 
for  the  number  in  the  ensuing  year  was  11,632; 
in  1840,  11,594;  and  in  1841,  11,000.  We 
do  not  find  in  the  Registrar's  reports  of  later 
years  the  causes  of  death  so  separated  and  dis- 
tinguished—  at  least  over  the  whole  kingdom.* 
Scotland  and  Ireland  are  both  destitute  of  the 
valuable  machinery  of  the  registration  system ; 
so  that  we  know  no  more  directly  of  vital  sta- 
tistics in  these  countries,  than  in  China  and 
Japan.  But  taking  the  English  returns  as  a  foun- 
dation, we  may  safely  calculate  that  the  present 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  double  that  of 
England  and  Wales  in  1840.  Making  allowance 
for  the  proportional  numbers  of  violent  deaths  hav- 
ing in  the  mean  decreased,  we  may  perhaps  now 
count  them,  in  round  numbers,  at  20,000  in  the 
year.  This  is  in  itself  avast  mass  of  calamity.  It 
would  appal  the  world  if  it  came  in  considerable 
instalments.  All  Europe  was  startled  by  the  ac- 
cident which  killed  1200  people  at  the  rejoicings 
for  the  marriage  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  which  was 
in  some  measure  repeated  on  that  of  Marie  Louise. 
Our  five  great  naval  victories  in  the  late  war  cost 
us  only  1233  killed,  and  3626  wounded  ;  white 
20,000  were  probably  beyond  the  British  loss  in 
battle  in  any  one  of  its  campaigns.  Twenty 
thousand  deaths  would  have  cut  no  mean  figure  in- 
the  human  sacrifices  of  Napoleon ;  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  result  of  the  three  bloody  days 
of  the  battle  of  Paris  was  deemed  to  be  grossly 
exaggerated  when  the  deaths  were  computed  at 
8,000. 

To  avert  a  portion,  say  a  half  or  a  quarter,  of 

*■  It  might  be  natural  to  expect  that,  as  the  same 
uniform  classes  of  facts  have  to  be  recorded  by  him 
every  yeor,  the  Reports  of  the  Registrar-general  should 
be  as  uniform  as  an  almanac  or  tide-table.  Each 
annual  volume,  however,  is  au  independent  book  with 
distinct  subjects.  And  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
volumes  shows  a  satisfactory  reason  for  this.  The 
materials  collected  by  the  registration  system  are  of 
the  same  class  every  year ;  but  the  ways  in  which 
they  may  be  used  and  applied  to  each  other,  especially 
with  reference  to  a  succession  of  years,  are  infinitely 
varied.  A  considerable  number  of  these  applications 
even  would  occupy  too  much  bulk  for  an  annual  re- 
port, and  so  each  year  presents  its  separate  combina- 
tions :  in  one,  we  have  tne  influence  of  the  atmosphere 
or  of  politics  on  mortality— in  another,  thai  of  trade, 
on  marriages  and  births— and  so  on. 
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the  violent  deaths  incident  to  peaceful  occupations, 
'would  surely  he  a  great  boon  to  the  community. 
We  see,  in  other  departments  of  the  dark  catalogue, 
what  the  energy  of  man  can  accomplish  in  render- 
ing life  more  secure.  If  we  look  at  the  element 
of  starvation,  which  in  some  countries  is  so  con- 
spicuous, we  shall  find  that  the  spirit  and  mechan- 
ism of  English  society  have  been  brought  to  bear 
elTectually  against  it,  and  that — partly  from  self- 
exertion,  and  partly  from  the  application  of  the 
poor  Law,  where  self-exertion  has  proved  insuffi- 
cient— the  mortality  from  this  cause,  more  misera- 
ble yet  perhaps  than  from  violence,  is  compara- 
tively small.  It  was  in  1838,  167 ;  in  1839,  130  ; 
and  in  1840,  137.  The  mortality  test,  as  lately 
shown  to  the  Metropolitan  Association  by  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith,  gauges  the  saving  of  human 
life  which  will  be  effected  by  improving  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  industrious  poor. 

Of  course,  the  numbers  of  the  dead  only  repre- 
sent a  certain  per-centage  of  the  direct  sufferers  on 
these  occasions.  How  many  are  injured  for  every 
one  whose  life  is  extinguished  by  any  class  of 
violent  agencies,  would  be  a  curious  object  of  in- 
quiry :  it  would  be  found  to  vary  greatly  with  the 
circumstances  which  occasion  the  violence.  We 
happen  to  alight  at  this  moment  on  a  note  of  the 
casualties  caused  by  an  attempt,  in  1828,  to  rush 
out  of  a  church  at  Kirkcaldy.  The  Reverend 
Edward  Irving  was  addressing  a  crowded  audi- 
ence ;  an  alarm  arose  for  the  safety  of  the  building ; 
28  of  his  congregation  were  crushed  to  death,  and 
150  injured.  In  the  first  quarterly  railway  acci- 
dents' return  for  1851,  the  number  of  persons 
killed  *^  from  circumstances  beyond  their  own  con- 
trol" is  3,  the  number  injured  33 ;  while,  by  the 
class  of  accidents  set  down  as  ^^  owing  to  their  own 
misconduct  or  want  of  caution,"  the  passengers 
killed  were  7,  those  injured  only  3.  But  in 
the  succeeding  quarterly  return  the  proportion  is 
still  more  startling ;  since,  where  9  passengers  are 
killed,  138  are  injured  from  circumstances  beyond 
their  own  control — though,  of  passengers  suffer- 
ing from  their  own  misconduct,  &c.,  there  are  9 
injuries  to  13  deaths.  A  strange  and  unexpected 
disproportion  this,  arising  apparently  from  the 
injuries  caused  by  slight  collisions. 

But  the  immediate  deaths,  or  the  immediate 
•wounds,  are  not  all  which  the  public  suffer  from 
•such  calamities.  First  comes  that  indefinite  circle, 
.disappearing  as  it  widens,  of  those  who  suflfer  in  their 
itfifections,  their  interests,  or  their  sympathies.  But 
<even  the  still  waters  beyond  the  last  perceptible  vi- 
1»ration — where,  outwardly  indeed,  people  might 
Dot  only  seem  callous  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
sufferers,  but  selfishly  exulting  in  their  own  ex- 
emption— there  is  a  jarring  of  the  nerves,  an  in- 
ward unsettledness,  which  makes  life  uneasy,  and 
«xpatids  into  positive  distress  as  oflen  as  the  excited 
imagination  succeeds  in  drawing  analogies  between 
the  thinker^s  position  and  that  of  the  sufferer.  In 
many  instances  some  permanent  shock  to  the 
nerves,  even  madness  itself,  has  been  attributed  to 
<the  circumstances  under  which  the  patient  became 
acquainted  with  some  frightful  accident.  In  the 
^ase.of  parties  present  at  any  of  the  great  catas- 
itrophes,  as  for  example  in  the  Sutton  tunnel,  who 
^shall  venture  to  sum  up  the  mental  horror  suffered 
there  by  the  1,500  victims  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  amidst  damp  and  darkness,  uproar  and  confu- 
sion, the  finding  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  while  the 
work  of  death  was  going  on  at  intervals — no  one 
knowing  when  the  next  remorseless  crash  would 


come,  and  who  and  how  many  it  would  slay ! 
Could  the  calling  over  of  the  guillotine  lists  in  the 
Parisian  prisons  he  an  ordeal  of  greater  agony? 
Yet  the  primary  cause  of  all  this  horror  was  an 
engine  insufficient  for  the  weight  attached  to  it. 

Perhaps  we  have  said  quite  enough,  but  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter  will  not  be  questioned  ;  and 
it  will  be  no  waste  of  the  reader's  time  if  we  can 
present  him  with  a  few  considerations  tending  to 
show  how  far  it  is  within  human  power  to  modify 
those  violent  jerks  and  oscillations  of  the  physical 
world  which  snap  the  thread  of  life,  and  scatter  the 
hopes  and  affections  clustering  round  it  in  desola- 
tion and  despair. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  set  it  down  as  an 
axiom,  that  in  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  end 
"  money  is  no  object ;"  that  wherever  lite  can  be 
directly  and  certainly  saved,  without  some  counter- 
acting evil — as,  for  instance,  without  causing  any 
crime  or  recklessness  that  may  aAerwards  have 
more  deleterious  effects  on  vitality,  it  ought  to  be 
saved  by  the  state  at  whatever  cost.  Wht-n  Cap- 
tain Hunter,  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
lost  his  ship  by  putting  back  for  a  man  who  had 
fallen  overboard,  he  vindicated  himself  before  a 
court-martial  by  saying  that  he  *'  considered  the 
life  of  a  British  seaman  of  more  value  than  any  ship 
in  his  majesty^s  navy ;"  and  we  have  always 
considered  the  remark  as  sound  as  it  was  humane, 
presuming  it  to  be  applied  to  circumstances  where 
neither  the  national  defence,  nor  the  safety  of 
others,  would  be  endangered.  Nulla  um/vam  de 
Vila  hominis  cunctaiio  longa  est.  If  a  human  being 
is  in  risk  of  his  life,  and  can  possibly  be  saved  ;  in 
case  a  well,  for  instance,  has  fallen  in,  or  a  build- 
ing has  given  way,  and  there  is  one  beneath  who 
may  yet  be  spared  to  breathe  and  live  with  his  fel- 
low-men— is  there  any  wealth,  or  labor,  or  enthu- 
siasm, that  will  be  withheld  to  procure  his  rescue? 
Indeed,  large  as  we  have  calculated  the  number  of 
deaths  by  violence,  we  question  whether  the  propor- 
tion would  be  as  small  in  any  other  country  exposed 
to  an  equal  multiplicity  of  dangers.*  The  cool 
indifiference  to  life,  by  which  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  we  were  supposed  to  be  nation- 
ally distinguished,  has  passed  into  a  respect  for  it 
which  scarcely  allows  us  to  hang  a  murderer.  The 
fatalities,  of  which  we  have  to  complain,  have 
arisen  not  so  much  from  apathy  or  bad  intention, 
as  from  a  want  of  systematic  arrangements  having 
the  safety  of  the  public  for  their  immediate  end. 

Though  we  fear  that  the  few  remarks  we  are 
about  to  offer  may  be  characterized  by  the  lont^eness 
which  generally  attends  an  attempt  for  ilie  fitst 
time  to  classify  and  systematize  utterly  vague  and 


*  As  the  statistics  of  this  element  of  mortality  are 
so  imperfect  at  home,  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  them 
in  a  very  complete  slate  in  foreign  countries.  In 
France,  according  to  some  tables  published  by  the 
Registrar-general,  accidental  deaths  were,  in  1843, 
6,436,  and  in  1S44,  6,729.  This  would  be  a  small 
comparative  number,  if  it  formed  a  considerable  pro- 

f portion  of  the  kinds  of  death  counted  violent  in  Eng- 
and.  But  while  their  habits  of  life  are  exposed  to 
much  fewer  risks,  there  is  on  the  other  hand  an  ex- 
cess of  those  worst  kinds  of  violent  death  which  are 
excluded  from  our  consideration  on  this  occasion. 
Thus,  in  1843,  the  murders  were  306,  and  in  1844, 
they  were  403.  In  England,  the  number  of  murders 
in  1840  was  65,  and  the  number  in  the  two  preceding 
vears  was  156— being  an  average  of  78  for  each  year.  In 
t'rance,  the  suicides  were— for  1843,  2,142,  and  for 
1844,  2,200.  In  1839,  the  number  in  England  was 
943. 
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chaotic  materialB,  we  shall  commence  analytically 
by  adducing  two^propensities  as  the  great  productive 
cause  of  fatal  accidents.  The  one  is  the  spirit  of 
gambling,  apparently  an  inherent  propensity  in 
mankind,  though  mostly  in  the  most  barbarous  ;  the 
other  is  a  more  topical  prejudice  or  superstition 
against  permitting  anything  to  interfere  with  trade. 
From  the  valuable  things  which  men  will  stake,  life 
is  not  exempt.  The  most  reckless  chances  are  con- 
stantly run  by  the  ignorant  and  the  brutal ;  but  even 
highly  civilized  people  are  not  entirely  exempt 
from  the  propensity.  Fool-hardiness  persists  in 
playing  with  edge  tools  the  same  as  with  blunt ; 
and  the  love  of  excitement  and  the  reliance  on  their 
own  good  fortune  add  to  the  perils  not  only  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Uumber. 
A  person  of  good  social  position  and  recognized 
prudence  will  commit  himself  to  a  questionable 
steamboat,  in  the  full  knowledge  that  after  a  certain 
number  of  voyages  it  must  founder,  but  in  the  trust 
that  the  fatal  event  is  not  to  take  place  on  this 
particular  trip.  Men  sit  without  apprehension  in 
crowded  meeting-rooms,  theatres,  and  churches, 
consciims  or'  the  edifices  being  so  constructed  that, 
were  an  alarm  of  fire  to  be  raised,  there  wouM  be 
imminent  danger  of  their  being  crushed  to  death  by 
the  frantic  multitude  rushing  to  escape  by  narrow 
doors  and  winding  passages.  If  no  one  would 
knowingly  either  embark  in  an  unsafe  steamboat, 
or  put  himself  under  the  guidance  of  an  unskilful 
captain  or  driver,  or  enter  the  doors  of  any  public 
building  not  properly  supplied  with  the  means  of 
tumultuous  exit — if  individuals,  in  short,  would  run 
1)0  unreasonable  risks — there  would  be  a  self-act- 
ing remedy  fur  the  deficiencies  by  which  life  is  so 
often  sacrificed.  But  we  must  take  the  gambling 
propensity  as  an  innate  characteristic  of  human  na- 
ture— a  fact  never  more  strongly  exemplified,  in  a 
small  way,  than  on  the  late  boiler  explosion  at  Bris- 
tol, or,  on  a  still  larger  scale,  by  the  passengers  of 
an  American  steamer  subscribing  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty rather  than  wait  till  their  vessel  was  examined. 
So  viewing  it,  perhaps  a  method  may  be  found  for 
mitigating  its  mischief. 

VVe  are  not  now  unaccustomed  to  act  on  the 
uniform  returns  of  statistics.  They  have  brought 
the  phenomena  which  used  to  be  consigned  to  the 
chaotic  province  of  chance  into  systematic  order. 
Among  their  lessons  is  this  one,  very  material  to 
the  present  point — that  those  calamities  which  are 
to  individuals  matter  of  chance  are  to  the  public 
matter  oi  cause  and  effect.  If  there  be  in  existence 
throughout  the  country  a  certain  number  of  agen- 
cies of  destruction.  A,  B,  and  C,  may  calculate  on 
escaping  them,  but  a  determinate  number  of  the 
community  must  suffer.  Thus  the  question,  so  far 
as  the  public  at  large  are  concerned,  is  no  longer 
one  of  uncertainty,  but  of  ascertained  results.  The 
state  can  enumerate  its  dead  and  wounded  from 
any  particular  cause  of  calamity.  It  can  then 
balance  the  loss  by  death  and  injury  against  the 
expense  of  removing  the  cause,  and  calculate 
whether  it  shall  incur  that  expense.  If  we  begin 
at  the  most  reckless  end  of  the  community,  we  find 
among  the  mining  population,  and  those  connected 
with  the  rough  labor  of  public  works,  a  large  num- 
ber of  casualties.  The  workman  habitually  neg- 
lects to  use  the  Davy  lamp,  or  for  high  wages 
works  in  dangerous  cuttings ;  he  acts  as  though 
he  had  put  into  a  lottery — but  the  consequence  Is, 
that  a  large  number  of  his  class  are  annually  killed 
by  explosions  and  other  accidents,  and  the  cor- 
lesponding   pressure  from  their  deaths   appears 


arithmetically  on  the  poor  rate.  If  in  blasting,  an 
iron  rod  be  used  instead  of  a  copper  one,  the 
chances  may  be  small  indeed  that  a  spark  shall  be 
elicited  and  the  powder  ignited :  the  sanguine 
miner  therefore  take-s  his  chance.  But  the  country 
would  be  saved  a  small  amount  of  annual  mortality 
by  the  systematic  substitution  of  \he  safest  material. 
To  come  to  instances  of  more  rare  occurrence, 
which  yet  it  would  be  practicable  to  classify  over 
long  intervals.  On  an  evening  in  February,  1849, 
an  alarm  of  fire  was  raised  in  the  Dunlop  Street 
theatre  of  Glasgow,  from  one  of  the  audience  hav- 
ing attempted  to  light  a  pipe.  There  was  a  frantio 
rush  to  the  door.  At  the  spot  where  the  mcmey 
is  collected  the  passage  of  a  theatre  is  generally 
narrow.  There,  some  of  the  foremost  of  the  crowd 
fell  and  literally  plugged  up  the  passage.  Shrieks 
of  distress  and  alarm  made  those  behind  only  press 
more  fiercely  onward,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
narrow  passage  was  a  compact  mass  of  human 
carcases.  Sixty-five  lives  were  thus  sacrificed  to 
the  neglect  of  structural  rules  which  are  laid  down 
by  Vitruvius,*  are  exemplified  in  the  remains  of 
ancient  amphitheatres,  and  were  enforceable  by  the 
Roman  edile  police,  on  the  sound  old  principle  that 
no  structures  of  a  character  calculated  to  endanger 
the  public  safely  should  be  permitted  to  exist. 
Such  accidents  as  the  Dunlop  Street  and  the  Kirk- 
caldy tragedy  are  ever  occurring  at  intervals  of  a 
few  years ;  and  we  are  all  acquainted  with  edifices 
where  the  same  thing  would  occur  to-morrow  if  a 
panic  terror  should  take  possession  of  a  full  audi- 
ence assembled  within  them.  Suppose  the  top  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  had  been  carried  ofl!*  the  other 
day  by  Mr.  Graham's  balloon,  and  its  60,000 
visitors  had  had  to  struggle  over  each  other  for 
their  escape,  how  grateful  they  would  have  felt  for 
the  simplicity  of  its  construction  ! 

As  statistical  science  brings  us  directly  to  the 
sources  of  these  calamities,  the  progress  of  the 
engineering  and  other  practical  sciences  is  ever 
bringing  their  causes  more  completely  under  human 
control.  In  the  elements,  in  the  structure  of  the  earth, 
and  in  the  muscular  power  of  irrational  animals, 
there  are  sources  of  destruction,  which  of  course  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  man  with  certainty  to  over- 
come. An  extreme  instance  of  this  was  the  fall  of 
the  Rossberg  in  Switzerland,  where  a  cake  of 
mountain  stratum  slipping  down  some  thousands 
of  feet  into  a  valley,  buried  a  village  within  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  and 'cast  a  lake  in  one  huge  wave  over 
the  district  at  its  opposite  extremity,  sweeping 
away  houses  and  villages.  Of  a  like  uncontrolla- 
ble character  are  earthquakes ;  such  vulcanic  erup- 
tions as  those  which  became  renowned  by  the  death 
of  the  older  Pliny,  and  the  burial  of  cities  for  the 
instruction  of  posterity ;  the  avalanches  which  in 
spring  sometimes  heap  up  the  rich  narrow  valleys 
of  the  Swiss  graziers  with  the  wintry  burden  of 
their  overloaded  mountains ;  the  inundations,  fed 
from  the  same  sources,  and  rushing  over  the  alluvial 
flats  which  the  mineral  and  vegetable  detritus  laid 
down  by  previous  floods  has  tempted  man  to  hoard 
and  economize  as  riches;  the  swamping  of  the 
diked  polders  under  the  level  of  the  sea  in  such 
countries  as  Holland,  *'  where  the  broad  ocean 


*■  Aditos  complures  et  spatiosos  oportet  disponere, 
nee  conjunctos  superiores  inferloribus,  sed  ex  omnibas 
locis  perpetuos  et  directos  sine  inversuris  faciendos  ; 
uti  cum  populus  dimittitur  de  spectaculis,  ne  compri- 
matur,  sed  habeat  ex  omnibus  locis  exitus  separatos 
sine  impeditione.— Vitruvius,  lib.  v.,  ch.  iii.,  Dt 
Theatro  ejutque  aalubri  C<mstUiUione» 
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leans  against  the  land,'*  and  sometimes  breaks 
through  it ;  and  not  the  least  terrible,  though  per- 
haps the  rarest,  a  forest  territory  on  fire,  with  the 
flames  devouring  unpenetrated  and  unknown  woods, 
and  travelling  as  fast  before  the  wind  as  a  flood 
comes  down  a  hill : — such  was  the  New  Bruns- 
wick conflagration  of  1825  which,  afler  laying 
waste  thousands  of  square  miles  of  forest,  bore 
down  on  the  poor  emigrant  town  of  Miramichi,  and 
burnt  it  like  a  piece  of  paper. 

Even  though  utterly  unable  to  control  them, 
science,  however,  can  teach  men  to  flee  from  places 
exposed  by  nature  to  such  calamities.  But  in  our 
artificial  world,  a  red  signal  hoisted  instead  of  a 
green,  a  plate  wrong  laid,  an  insecurely  welded 
axle,  a  deficiency  of  water  in  a  boiler,  may  cause 
in  a  travelling  village  a  calamity  not  less  terrible 
than  the  fall  of  the  bwiss  mountain  or  some  great 
eatthquake.  Vast  is  the  power  set  in  motion  by 
science  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  easy  to 
hold  it  in  check  for  the  safety  of  the  thousand  trav- 
ellers committed  to  its  mercy,  than  to  curb  a  spirited 
horse  with  a  single  rider  on  its  back.  The  pro- 
gressive substitution  of  scientifically-created  pow- 
ers for  those  provided  by  nature,  in  the  wind,  the 
waters,  and  the  brute  creation,  makes  us,  with  all 
our  freedom  and  restlessness,  the  appendages  of  a 
sort  of  system  of  machinery,  all  the  operations  of 
which,  however  potent  they  may  be,  are  capable 
of  acquiring  the  regularity  and  adaptability  of 
clockwork.  Hence  arise  new  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities, suited  to  the  means  possessed  of  serv- 
ing the  public  by  protecting  it,  or,  justly  speaking, 
by  performing  with  precision  and  accuracy  the 
duties  for  which  the  public  pay.  The  more  we 
become  civilized,  the  more  we  are  dependent  on 
each  other ;  and  the  change  in  this  peculiarity  of 
the  progress  of  our  race,  wrought  and  made  appa- 
rent to  us  by  any  rapid  improvement  in  one  depart- 
ment of  men's  habits,  becomes  positively  startling 
when  it  is  reflected  on.  Take,  fur  instance,  loco- 
motion. The  pedestrian,  with  his  staff  in  his  hand, 
crossing  the  desert  where  other  travellers  adopt  the 
same  primitive  conveyance,  has  himself  in  his  own 
hands.  The  horseman  is  not  so  entirely  self-de- 
pendent ;  he  is  in  some  measure  at  the  disposal  of 
a  brute,  but  his  own  skill  and  courage  still  avail 
him  much.  He  >^ho  is  car-borne  has  gone  a  step 
further  in  giving  up  the  governance  of  himself.  In 
case  he  travel  in  a  vehicle  driven  hy  himself  or  his 
servant,  he  retains  a  considerable  command  over 
his  fate ;  though  if  he  travel  in  a  public  stage- 
coach he  ceases  in  a  great  degree,  but  not  abso- 
lutely, to  have  influence  over  or  choice  concerning 
the  dangers  to  which  he  is  to  be  exposed.  The 
next  step,  however,  in  speeding  the  traveller  on  his 
way — the  railway  train — completes  the  transition, 
and  transfers  him  from  his  own  care  to  that  of  a 
railway  company.  The  passenger  in  the  express 
may  do  much  towards  endangering  his  life,  as  by 
sticking  his  head  out  of  the  window,  or  jumping 
out  while  the  train  is  in  motion  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  utterly  helpless  for  self-protection  in 
case  of  a  collision  or  any  other  crisis.  He  may  be 
excused  therefore,  perhaps,  should  he  not  consent 
to  trust  his  life  and  limbs  to  the  cautious  foresight 
and  skill  of  stipendiaries  along  the  line,  but  should 
desire  to  be  under  the  protection  of  a  code  of  regu- 
lations which,  instead  of  making  his  preservation  a 
matter  of  merit  to  the  officers  who  have  him  in 
charge,  shall  render  it  criminal  to  expose  him  to 
danger. 

for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view  on  this  occa- 


sion, the  calamities  which  men  bring  on  others  are 
considered  distinct  from  those  which  they  bring  on 
themselves.  While  human  nature  remains  what 
it  is,  careless  masons  will  walk  on  ridges  where 
they  may  lose  their  balance,  rash  sportsmen  will 
take  dangerous  leaps,  and  bold  swimmers  miscal- 
culate the  strength  they  require  to  reach  the  shore. 
People  will  try  wings  and  balloons,  and  experiment 
upon  their  own  safety  as  in  corpore  vili.  To  give 
advice  against  personal  imprudences  of  this  kind, 
is  the  province  of  the  ethical  philosopher  or  the 
religious  teacher.  The  object  of  the  present  paper 
is  to  indicate  causes  of  destruction,  which,  being 
caused  by  large  operations,  are  removable  by  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  conducting  them,  and 
consequently  by  legislation — which,  though  it  can- 
not oflen  save  people  from  themselves,  may  protect 
them  from  calamities  occasioned  by  the  selfishness 
of  their  fellow-men.  Nor  is  it  assumed  that  even 
from  this  arena  hazards  can  be  excluded  ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  if  causes  of  superfluous  and  gratuitous 
risk  be  seriously  reduced.  There  will  be  danger 
and  violent  death  in  the  world,  as  long  as  there  is 
heroic  enterprise  and  a  high  sense  of  duty  conduct- 
ing to  self-sacrifice.  Not  only  the  sailor  and  the 
soldier,  but  the  chemist,  the  geologist,  the  physi- 
cian seeking  the  means  of  combating  with  disease, 
the  clergyman  communicating  the  consolations  of 
religion  to  the  dying,  even  the  patient  scholar  at 
his  sleepless  desk — all  incur  and  court  the  risk  of 
personal  injury  and  abbreviated  life.  Some  of  the 
humbler  occupations  most  advantageous  to  man- 
kind are  notoriously  attended  with  danger — as  that 
of  the  miner,  the  mariner,  the  fisher,  even  the 
bricklayer  and  house-painter ;  but  the  risk  which 
must  be  incurred  is  oflen  small  in  comparison  with 
that  which  is  unnecessary  and  useless.  No  one 
speaks  of  closing  the  navigation  of  the  Thames 
because  the  sailor*s  is  a  dangerous  calling  ;  yet  it 
has  been  questioned  whether,  in  order  to  drive  a 
profitable  passage  trade,  at  a  penny  a  head,  a  spec- 
ulator should  be  allowed  to  boil  a  high-pressure 
engine  which  may  blow  fifly  or  sixty  people  to 
atoms.  We  must  have  coal  mines — but  is  it 
necessary  that  for  a  few  additional  shillings  of 
profit  the  butty  shall  risk  a  dozen  or  two  of  lives  ? 
So  we  shall  have  railway  travelling  as  abundant 
and  effective  as  ever,  even  afler  it  is  ruled  that  the 
lives  of  fifteen  hundred  people  are  not  to  be  risked 
to  save  the  expense  of  keeping  a  guard  at  a  tunnel's 
mouth. 

The  sources  of  calamity  which  arise  from  men, 
who,  having  a  charge  over  the  safety  of  others, 
culpably  neglect  their  duty,  may  be  divided  into 
three  principal  classes — ^structure  of  edifices,  public 
and  private  ;  locomotion  ;  and  gregarious  employ- 
ment. The  third  we  shall  find  to  be  mixed  up  with 
the  other  two ;  as,  for  instance,  in  railway  service, 
in  manufactories,  and  in  mines.  Already  some 
notice  has  been  taken  of  dangerously  defective  pub- 
lic structures ;  more  may  be  afterwards  supplied, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  trespassing  on  the  depart- 
ment of  the  architect  to  go  further  into  the  techni- 
calities of  structure,  and  attempt  to  indicate  the 
necessary  protective  arrangements.  The  danger, 
which  in  this  department  it  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered the  most  essential  to  guard  against,  is  fire. 
It  is  on  the  whole,  however,  with  all  its  appalling 
attendants,  generally  little  destructive  of  life  in 
comparison  with  its  devastation  of  property.  In 
the  great  Hamburgh  fire  of  1842,  which  destroyed 
sixty-one  streets,  and  rendered  20,000  people 
houseless,  the  casualties  to  life  were  only  39.     In 
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the  registrar-geoerars  returns,  the  deaths  from 
conflagration  are  not  distinguished  from  others 
caused  by  burning,  which  are  all  classed  under 
'*  chemical  injuries."  In  the  two  years  1838  and 
1839,  there  were  collectively  in  the  metropolis 
2600  deaths  attributed  to  violence,  and  of  these  414 
were  by  fire — 136  males  and  278  females — the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  latter  evidently  indicating  ordi- 
nary household  operations  as  the  chief  cause.  In 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  Birmingham,  Manches- 
ter, Salford,  Liverpool,  arid  West  Derby,  collect- 
ively, out  of  693  violent  deaths  in  1839,  170  were 
from  burning — here  99  were  males  and  71  females. 
The  erection  of  party  walls  through  the  roof  is  sup- 
posed now  to  secure  the  metropolis  from  sweeping 
conflagrations  like  those  which  laid  waste  Ham- 
burgh and  have  occasionally  desolated  the  Ameri- 
can cities.  Among  the  last,  its  abundant  supply  of 
water  must  now  make  an  exception  of  New  York. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  questioned,  if  our 
provincial  wood  and  brick-built  towns  are  safe  from 
such  a  calamity.  Nor  is  tiie  state  of  warfare  with 
this  great  enemy  in  which  London  is  kept — the 
continued  trepidation,  the  preparations  for  flight, 
the  necessity  of  a  constantly  embodied  force — indic- 
ative of  that  high  progress  in  civilization  which 
should  appear  in  the  prevention  of  causes  of  calam- 
ity rather  than  in  its  encounter  and  conquest.  We 
must  look  forward  to  structural  discoveries  achiev- 
ing the  higher  triumphs ;  and  perhaps  the  Crystal 
Palace,  among  its  other  services,  may,  especially  by 
its  iron  work,  lead  to  the  source  of  discoveries  in  this 
direction.  Though  many  of  the  accidental  deaths 
of  London  are  caused  by  vehicles,  and  some  by 
disturbances,  undoubtedly  we  may  attribute  the 
greater  portion  to  structural  causes.  But  whatever 
be  the  causes,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  in  this 
great  centre  of  energy  and  motion— of  apparent  con- 
fusion and  carelessness — life  does  not  run  more 
risks,  indeed  a  trifle  less  than  its  average  risk  all 
over  England.  According  to  the  registrar-general's 
report  for  1848,  the  numbers  of  violent  deaths  in  the 
metropolis  were  in  the  years  from  1840  to  1847  in- 
clusive as  follows— in  1840,  1279;  in  1841,  1174  ; 
in  1842,  1553  ;  in  1843,  1142;  in  1844,  1301  ;  in 
1845,  1329 ;  in  1846,  1651  ;  and  in  1847,  1578. 

We  shall  have  to  say  something  more  concerning 
structural  causes  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
casualties  incident  to  particular  employments ;  in 
tlie  mean  time  it  appears  to  be  in  the  department  of 
travelling  and  conveyance  from  place  to  place  that 
existing  defects  are  productive  of  the  most  alarming 
evils,  and  that  the  demand  for  improvement  is  most 
urgent. 

The  habits  of  the  old  world  mariner,  trained  in 
sailing  vessels,  are  not  well  adapted  to  the  modern 
system  of  steam  navigation.  He  has  been  early 
imbued  with  the  feeling  that  his  career  is  to  be  one 
of  inevitable  perils,  and  that  happiness  is  to  be 
sought,  not  in  eflforts  to  obviate  them,  but  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present  and  the  dissipation  of 
reflection.  His  notions  of  danger  are  associated 
with  phenomena  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
power,  that  he  becomes  a  fatalist,  waiting  his 
time,  aod  scorning  precautions  which  appear 
but  despicable  when  measured  with  the  great  perils 
of  the  deep.  Hence  a  sailor  seldom  knows  how  to 
swim  ;  it  is  a  paltry  accomplishment,  never  likely 
to  serve  any  better  purpose  than  the  prolongation 
of  bis  agony.  He  has  no  great  respect  even  for 
boats  as  a  means  of  escape ;  and  to  offer  him  a 
Mackintosh  safety  buoy  would  only  be  to  encounter 
his  unutterable    ridicule.     Experience    ha3    too 


sadly  shown,  that  our  coasting  travellers  in  those 
machine-driven  vessels,  where  the  powers  both  of 
action  and  destruction  are  so  delicately  obedient  to 
human  management,  are  not  safe  in  the  hands  of 
these  fatalists.  It  is  not  long  since  the  public  were 
astounded  at  learning  that  the  master  and  mate  of  a 
steamer,  in  apparent  ignorance  that  animal  life 
requires  to  be  fed  with  fresh  air,  battened  down 
their  passengers  air-tight  into  the  hold,  like  dry 
goods,  and  killed  seventy-flve  of  them.  When  the 
master  of  the  Orion  was  brought  to  trial,  and 
punished  for  the  carelessness  with  which  he  ran  his 
vessel  on  a  well-known  rock  in  good  daylight,  the 
incident — not  of  the  wreck,  but  of  the  punishment 
— was  as  startling  to  the  class  to  which  the  master 
belonged,  as  the  impeachment  of  Straflfbrd  to 
Charles  the  First's  courtiers.  They  looked  upon 
it,  we  believe,  as  gross  injustice — punishing  a  man 
like  a  felon,  and  merely  for  his  bad  luck  !  Let  us 
'hope  that  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act  of  last  session 
will  do  something  to  relieve  the  public  of  its  danger 
from  seamen  of  this  class. 

As  the  power  for  mischief  in  a  railway  is  still 
greater  than  in  a  steam-ship,  while  there  is  a  more 
speciflc  command  over  the  elements  of  power,  a 
sense  of  higher  responsibility  ought  to  be  enters 
tained,  and  additional  securities  provided.  In  some 
measure  this  has  been  the  case.  We  have  no  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  of^en  made,  that,  allow- 
ing for  the  extent  travelled,  there  is  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  casualties  on  railways  than  in  coaches. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  any  figures  to  bear  on  this 
question  ;  but  we  see  in  one  of  the  registrar- 
general's  returns  that  in  1841  the  number  of  deaths 
caused  by  wagons,  &c.,  (the  &c.  meaning,  we 
presume,  other  vehicles,)  was  978.  On  our  vast 
railway  lines,  whose  trains  accomplish  between 
sixty  and  seventy  millions  of  individual  journeys, 
the  numbers  slain,  including  passengers,  railway 
servants,  and  the  public  at  large,  were  in  the  same 
year  1841,  270;  in  1847,211;  in  1848,  240;  in 
1849,  202  ;  and  in  1850,  216.  Remembering  how 
completely  the  system  is  under  the  command  of 
science  and  conduct,  we  hope  to  see  the  day,  when, 
even  with  a  vastly  increased  traffic,  such  mortality 
will  be  looked  on  as  a  tradition  of  railway  travel- 
ling in  its  early  barbarous  state.  It  used  to  be 
thought  that  a  certain  class  of  railway  accidents 
were  as  inevitable  as  earthquakes.  A  belief  is 
now  entertained  among  scientific  men,  and  it  is,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  strongly  supported  by  the 
reports,  of  the  official  inspectors,  that  no  accident 
occurs  of  which  it  may  not  be  said  that  proper 
precautions — involving,  probably,  a  considerable 
outlay — would  have  prevented  it.  On  the  larger 
and  bolder  operations  the  railway  commissioners 
say,  in  their  report  for  1848, ''  All  who  have  had 
occasion  to  consider  the  state  of  onr  knowledge 
with  respect  to  the  strength  of  materials  are  aware 
that  a  multitude  of  experiments,  and  the  investiga- 
tions of  scientific  men,  have  established  the  laws  on 
which  the  relation  between  the  several  dimensions 
of  beams  of  different  materials,  their  stiflfness,  and 
their  ultimate  strength  depends,  when  exposed  to 
an  action  not  differing  in  an  important  degree  from 
a  steady  load.  The  experiments  necessary  for  the 
investigation  of  this  subject  were  within  the  means 
of  the  indivif^uals  who  had  leisure  and  inclination 
to  make  them  ;  and  before  our  present  knowledge 
was  attained,  numerous  structures,  which  have 
existed  through  long  periods,  afforded  a  variety  of 
examples  for  the  guidance  of  engineers.  The 
failure  also  t)f  works  exposed  to  the  action  of 
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weights  at  rest,  or  moving  with  comparatively 
small  velocities,  was  gradua],  and  not  likely  to 
endanger  the  lives  of  individuals  without  some 
warning  of  their  insecurity.  But  the  last  few 
years  have  rendered  necessary  the  construction  of  a 
number  of  bridges,  intended  for  the  use  of  heavy 
trains  passing  at  great  speeds,  in  designing  which 
the  known  laws  relating  to  the  strength  of  materials 
are  most  probably  inapplicable ;  while  the  experi- 
ments requisite  to  ascertain  those  which  may  be 
applicable  are  beyond  the  means  of  individuals  to 
make,  and  the  highest  degree  of  science  will  prob- 
ably be  required  in  combining  the  results  of  any 
experiments  bearing  on  the  subject.  Neither  can 
the  solution  of  the  question  be  left  to  time,  or  to  the 
experience  which  might  be  obtained  of  a  number 
of  sudden  and  frightful  accidents  ;  the  knowledge 
is  required  at  once,  for  the  guidance  of  engineers 
who  may  have  to  design  or  improve  such  works, 
of  which  a  great  ^ny|nfa||^  are « likely  to  be  con- 
structed within  a  short  period/' 

But  it  has  not  been  in  general  from  the  bold  and 
original  experiments  of  celebrated  engineers  that 
the  public  have  suffered.  Men  so  high  in  their 
profession  feel  the  responsibility  of  power,  and  the 
risk  to  which  professional  character  may  be  ex- 
posed by  mischievous  blunders.  It  is  in  the  subor- 
dinate and  simple  operations  left  to  ignorant  and 
irresponsible  people  un watched  and  unknown,  that 
danger  lurks.  A  welding  has  been  carelessly  fin- 
ished. A  bar  or  a  girder  has  an  internal  crack, 
caused  perhaps  by  sudden  expansion  or  contraction 
in  its  manufacture.  Through  such  latent  causes, 
in  the  midst  of  a  general  feeling  of  security,  the 
infinitesimal  overstrain  severs  the  parts,  and  a 
crash  follows,  (as  lately  in  Grace-church  street,)  of 
which  all  the  realm  hears  witli  commiserating 
horror.  Among  the  other  sources  of  danger  be- 
lieved to  be  inscrutable,  it  used  to  be  stated  in  sci- 
entific evidence  that  such  internal  defects  in  the 
materials  used  in  connection  with  railways  were 
not  discoverable.  The  public  were  disabused  of 
this  notion  when  they  found  that  every  piece  of 
iron  to  be  subjected  to  a  passible  strain  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  to  be  tested 
by  the  hydraulic  press. 

Three  formidable  accidents  reported  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  1850,  were  caused  by  fractures 
where  the  metal  was  found  porous  and  crystalline. 
The  history  of  the  girder  of  a  bridge  near  Gains- 
borough, which  snapped  and  tilted  an  engine-wag- 
on into  the  road  beneath,  is  instructive.  Captain 
Wynne,  the  inspector,  said,  **  After  examining  the 
bridge,  I  thought  it  desirable  to  inquire  into  the 
history  of  the  girder,  from  its  casting  to  its  leaving 
the  foundry  ;  I  therefore  requested  the  attendance 
of  Mr.  Farmer,  at  whose  foundry  it  was  cast.  He 
informed  me  that  he  kept  an  ironmonger's  shop ; 
that  he  was  unacquainted  with  a  founder's  busi 
ness,  and  that  he  entrusted  all  to  his  foreman,  who 
had  worked  formerly  in  soma  large  foundry.  I 
therefore  sent  for  the  foreman,  and  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  been  employed  in  the  Phcenix 
Works  at  Sheffield  ;  that  the  castings  there  were 
confined  to  machinery,  and  that  he  never  had  been 
engaged  in  a  casting  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the 
girder.  I  then  visited  the  foundry,  which  proved 
to  be  a  very  small  afiliiir,  in  very  confined  premises." 
On  further  inquiry  he  found,  that  several  attempts 
had  been  made  before  even  so  successful  an  eflTort 
was  accomplished;  but  that  there  had  been  all 
along  diflTerences  of  opinion  about  the  sufiiciency 
pf  the  girder,  and  that  **  there  is  one  ^p  now  still 


more  imperfect."*  The  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion is,  that  the  commissioners  **  hope  that  the 
directors  will  see  the  propriety  of  adopting  pre- 
cautions for  the  safety  of  the  public,"  &c. 

The  railway  companies,  in  their  litigations  with 
parties  claiming  damages  for  injury  caused  by  acci- 
dent, strongly  endeavored  to  carry,  as  a  point  of 
law,  the  principle  that  they  were  not  responsible 
for  the  consequences  of  these  **  latent  defects"  as 
they  were  called  ;  but  their  liability  fortunately  was 
sustained.  It  is  not  suflScient,  however,  that  the 
courts,  both  civil  and  criminal,  are  open  in  case  of 
injury :  the  public  should  be  protected  from  risk. 
But  the  adoption  of  preconstituted  securities  for 
the  sufliciency  of  materials  "  would  be  expensive." 
Certainly ;  and  here  we  are  driven  back  on  the 
axiom  with  which  we  started,  that  the  safety  of 
life  is  the  first  thin?  to  be  provided  for.  For  a 
decrease  of  the  20,000  annual  deaths  by  violence, 
we  must  look  to  the  statistical  classification  of  the 
causes  of  these  deaths;  and  seek  to  induce  the 
legislature  to  take  peremptory  protective  measures 
against  each  operative  cause — however  much  it 
may  embarrass  the  probable  investment  of  capital 
or  the  amount  of  dividends.  It  is  admitted  that 
in  most  of  the  aflfairs  of  life  the  people  of  this 
country  require  less  central  interference  than  those 
of  any  other  European  nation.  This  may  be  true 
even  of  railway  travelling.  The  general  safety, 
considering  how  slight  is  the  governmental  con- 
trol over  the  powerful  corporations  entitled  to 
make  their  profits  by  conveying  passengers  and 
goods  in  the  cheapest  manner,  is  even  at  present 
most  remarkable.  The  number  of  passengers 
killed  was  30  in  1847,  21  in  1848,  2.'t  in  1849,  and 
32  in  1850.  So  small  a  proportion  of  deaths 
levied  on  the  travelling  community  shows  that 
what  the  companies  require  is  not  so  much  control 
as  regulation.  A  more  efifective  check  on  careless- 
ness or  parsimony,  and  a  closer  responsibility, 
might  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  nearly  to 
zero.  In  the  mean  time  we  have  no  hold  on  com- 
panies to  prevent  them  from  gambling  with  the 
public  safety.  In  other  words,  though  they  are 
pecuniarily  responsible  for  injuries  caused  by  care- 
lessness or  defectiveness,  and  though  they  know 
that  when  any  flagrant  calamity  occurs,  their  line 
will  be  for  a  time  deserted,  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  run  risks  involving  both  the  lives  of  the 
passengers  and  their  own  fortunes,  in  sanguine 
reliance  on  the  chapter  of  accidents  turning  up  in 
their  favor — ^and  we  know  that  they  have  perse- 
vered in  doing  so. 

The  reports  of  the  railway  commissioners  are 
filled  with  expostulations  to  the  companies  to  aban- 
don practices  fraught  with  danger,  such  as  have 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  inspector  from  their 
being  of  a  kind  which  have  occasioned  fatal  acci- 
dents. For  instance,  when  the  train  went  off  the 
rails  at  Rocklifife,  on  the  Caledonian  line,  and 
killed  five  people,  besides  doing  much  secondary 
mischief,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  had  been 
caused  by  the  defective  construction  of  a  fixture 
on  a  wheel.  It  would  surely  be  no  extravagant 
interference  with  freedom  of  action  and  the  rights 
of  property,  to  make  it  penal  to  employ  a  wheel 
of  so  dangerous  a  construction.  The  railway 
board,  however,  could  only  gently  report  that  '*  it 
appeared  to  the  inspecting  officer  that  the  wheel 
had  been  improperly  fitted  in  the  first  instance  in 
the  manufactory  ;  and  as  a  great  number  of  wheels 

*  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Railways,  1860,  p.  66. 
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fixed  in  a  similar  manner  were  in  daily  use  upon 
railways^  and  the  accident  had  occurred  on  this 
wheel  after  it  had  travelled  from  13,000  to  13,000 
miles,  the  commissioners  caused  a  circular,  to  be 
sent  to  the  railway  companies  calling  attention  to 
the  remarks  of  the  inspecting  officer  upon  the  ad- 
visability of  an  examination  of  all  wheels  so  fixed, 
and  the  adoption  of  measures  to  prevent  a  similar 
catastrophe.*'     Yet,  if  any  company  chose  to  dis- 
regard  this  representation,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
present  economy,  to  take  the  chance  of  a  similar 
catastrophe,  there  appears  to  be  no  law  subjecting 
the  managing  partners  to  responsibility  by  punish- 
ment as  criminals,  for  this  wholesale  gambling 
with  human  life.     People  may  differ  on  the  pro- 
priety of  making  directors  criminally  responsible, 
at  least  until  they  are  fully  warned,  and  defy  the 
warning.     But  surely  when  death  has  occurred, 
and    scientific  authorities  point  out  the  distinct 
cause  of  it,  there  should   be  summary  means  of 
interference.     It  is  not  enough  that  railway  ser- 
vants are  punishable  by  the  criminal  law  for  any 
neglect  of  duty,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case.     A  stricter  protection  of  the  public  requires 
that  some  person  should  be  authorized  to  see  that 
there  are  no  latent  sources  of  danger  in  the  mate- 
rials or  machinery  and  the  general  arrangements. 
Most  recent  accidents  on  railways  bring  home  the 
cause  to  an  insufficient  staff  of  skilled  employes, 
and    to  a   dangerous    economy    overtasking    the 
capacity  of  subordinate   officers.     Thus,   in  the 
alarming  accident  at  Cowlairs,  near  Glasgow,  sev- 
eral people  were  killed  from  palpable  deficiency  of 
service  and  caution ;   yet  no  one  was  penally  re- 
sponsible, since  the  subordinate  officers  who  were 
tried  could  not  be  punished  for  mere  failure  to  do 
impossibilities;- and    their  superiors,  who  were 
well  scolded  by  the  bench,  had,  in  lowering  their 
establishment  to  so  fatal  a  pitch,  committed  no 
crime  punishable  by  law.     The  public  will  never 
feel  at  ease  while  their  safety  depends  on  the  dis- 
cretion of  inferior  and  uneducated  officers,  with 
too  heavy  an  amount  of  duty  economized  on  their 
shoulders.     A  collision  occurred  on  the  Leeds  and 
Thirsk  line  in  September,  1849 ;  and  it  appeared 
from  the  report  of  Captain  Simmons  that,  while 
eleven  passenger  trains  passed  the  spot  daily,  there 
were  two  goods  trains,  concerning  which  the  princi- 
pal regulations  were — that,  ^*  the   goods  guards 
must  endeavor  to  work  their  trains  so  as  not  to  im- 
pede passenger  trains,"  and  **  a  goods,  mineral,  or 
ballast  train,  when  likely  to  be  overtaken  by  a  pas- 
senger train,  shall  shunt  at  least  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  passenger  train  is  due,  and  wait  there 
five  minutes  after  the   passenger  train  is  past." 
Thus,  the  safety  of  every  traveller  on  that  line 
depended  on  the  discretion  of  the  gnards  of  those 
goods  trains,  who  no  doubt  for  their  own  safety 
would  *•*■  endeavor  to  work  their  trains  so  as  not  to 
impede  passenger  trains,"   though   perhaps  they 
might  sometimes  find  it  a  perilous  kind  of  pilot- 
age;  and  would  also  shunt  "  when  likely  to  be 
overtaken  by  a  passenger  train,"  provided   they 
knew  distinctly  when  there  was  such  a  likelihood. 
In  fact,  the  accident  was  occasioned  by  the  guard 
of  a  goods  train  being  utterly  ignorant  whether 
the  passenger  train  was  due  or  not.    This  seems  a 
tempting  of  Providence  as  it  is  called — rather  a 
defying.     Captain  Simmons  naturally  suggested — 
nothing  beyond  a  suggestion  could  come  from  the 
Railway  Board — that  there  should  be  fixed  arrange- 
ments on  the  line,  '*  so  that  the  drivers  and  guards 
should  be  relieved  from  the  undue  responsibility 
now  attached   to  them,  in  starting  on  a  journey 


with  no  instructions  as  to  the  getting  oat  of  the 
way  of  passenger  trains  beyond  the  above-quoted 
regulations,  and  a  printed  passenger  time-table." 

The  accounts  of  fifty  separate  accidents  in  the 
last  Commissioners^  report  (some  of  them  already 
referred  to)  show  a  remarkable  generic  similarity 
in  the  causes  at  work  :  the  same  deficiencies  uni- 
formly repeating  themselves,  with  little  perceptible 
difiference  except  that  the  amount  of  slaughter 
varies  with  the  number  of  victims  present  at  the 
time.  A  succinct  tabular  statement  of  thp^e  acci- 
dents and  their  causes  might,  one  should  think,  be 
prepared  to  good  purpose,  and  be  widely  distributed, 
especially  among  railway  servants.  Somecompar 
nies  would  not  like  this,  as  it  must  show  the  men 
how  great  a  proportion  of  cases  arises  from  exces- 
sive parsimony  and  an  insufficient  establishment. 
It  would  also  show  how  often  the  most  respecta- 
ble and  painstaking  officers  are  the  victims  of  these 
defects.  However  unpleasant  or  humiliating  such 
a  record  might  be,  it  could  not  but  be  of  service. 
This  system  has  indeed  been  partially  commenced 
by  the  Railway  Board  in  the  transmission  of  circu 
lar  notices  on  the  prevalent  causes  of  accident. 
Thus,  having  had  to  examine  four  successive  acci- 
dents caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  boiler,  a  cir- 
cular was  sent  to  the  several  companies,  which  ran 
thus: — **  The  commissioners  are  informed  that 
these  occurrences  all  receive  a  very  probable  solu- 
tion; and  the  facts  connected  with  them  tend  to 
establish  that  the  water  in  the  boilers  had  been 
allowed,  either  by  accident  or  neglect,  to  diminish, 
so  as  to  leave  the  top  of  the  fire-box  uncovered, 
and  therefore  liable  to  acquire  a  ereat  heat  from 
the  continued  action  of  the  fire.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  supply  of  water  has  been  increased, 
or,  from  other  causes,  it  has  accumulated  at  the 
fire-box  end  of  the  boiler,  so  as  to  flow  over  the 
heated  plate.  This  action  would  produce  a  very 
rapid  evaporation  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  has 
been  so  rapid,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  neither 
the  escape  of  steam  through  the  cylinders  nor  the 
safety-valves  has  been  sufficient  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure suddenly  produced  in  the  boiler  ;  and  explo- 
sion has  taken  place." 

The  two  most  fatal  accidents  which  have  latterly 
appalled  the  public — that  of  Cowlairs,  near  Glas- 
gow, and  that  of  the  Sutton  or  Frodsham  Tunnel-^ 
are  both,  in  their  operative  causes,  typified  by 
similar  minor  accidents,  which  might  have  been, 
but  fortunately  were  not,  equally  fatal — and,  like 
them,  are  traceable  to  defective  and  parsimonious 
arrangements.  At  Cowlairs  an  engine  was  to 
pass  from  the  front,  cross,  and  get  to  the  back  of  a 
train.  The  nearest  crossing  point  was  shut  by  the 
carriages  of  this  train — the  next  by  another  train. 
The  driver  of  the  latter  was  requested  to  move 
back  and  open  the  crossing.  He  politely  did  so. 
One  cannot  help  speculating  how  his  passengers 
would  have  felt  in  the  consciousness  that  this  little 
accommodation  exposed  them  for  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  about  as  much  -danj^er  as  the  soldiers 
who  defended  Hougemont  at  Waterloo.  The  end 
of  the  train  stretched  beyond  the  signal-post.  It 
was  but  two  minutes  exposed,  but  that  was  enough  ; 
another  train,  coming  up  with  unconscious  rapidity, 
dashed  into  it.  The  precaution,  which  would  have 
averted  the  collision,  was  the  sending  a  man  back 
with  a  hand  signal ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  do 
this  duty.  In  fact,  the  few  officers  present — the 
break-headsman,  guard,  and  engineman — had  a 
fearful  press  of  business  and  responsibility  thrown 
on  them;  and  tliey  found  themselves  without  defi- 
nite instructions,  under  circumstances,  for  which^ 
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indeed,  they  had  not  sufficient  official  strength, 
howeyer  fully  they  might  have  been  instructed. 
It  would  seem,  fnim  the  inspector's  report,  that 
the  driver  wished  a  pointsman  to  take  a  signal,  but 
the  man  said  he  had  other  things  to  do.  "  He 
then  directed  his  fireman  to  go  and  tell  the  guard 
to  go  back  with  a  signal.  .  .  .  Whilst  the  fire- 
man was  in  the  act  of  going  to  tell  the  guard  to  go 
back,  the  train  drawn  by  Brown's  engine  came  in 
sight  from  around  the  curve,"  and  the  crash  took 
place.  Could  any  jury  convict  the  driver,  who 
had  asked,  first,  the  pointsman,  and  then  the  fire- 
man, to  tell  the  guard  to  go  with  a  signal ;  or  the 
pointsman,  who  had  other  things  to  do ;  or  the  fire- 
man, who  could  not  find  the  guard  in  an  instant ; 
or  the  guard,  who  was  not  told  ;  or  even  the  driver 
ofthe  advancing  train,  who,  in  unconscious  security, 
was  coming  up  very  fast  ?  This  tragedy  occurred 
in  August,  1850.  Within  two  months  we  find  the 
same  story  repeated,  in  everything  but  its  bloody 
conclusion ;  and  this  was  averted  only  by  the 
peculiar  skill  and  carefulness  of  the  driver  of  the 
assaulting  train.  At  Woodlesford,  on  the  Midland 
line,  an  excursion  train  was  detained.  The  weather 
was  foggy,  and  the  train  stretched  160  yards 
beyond  the  signal,  being  thus  unprotected  by  it, 
when  another  train  came  up.  The  driver  was 
proceeding  with  extreme  caution,  and  the  collision 
was  slight;  but  it  might  have  been  more  deadly 
even  than  that  of  Cowlairs. 

On  the  15th  July,  1850,  a  train  entered  the 
Blackheath  tunnel  of  the  North  Kent  line,  of  which 
the  cavernous  progress  is  thus  described  by  the 
government  inspector : — **  The  load  proved  too 
great  for  the  engine  on  so  steep  an  incline,  and 
with  such  slippery  rails.  The  train,  too,  owing 
to  the  previous  delays,  commenced  the  ascent  at  a 
▼ery  slow  pace,  when  it  wanted  all  the  momentum 
of  accumulated  speed  to  carry  it  up  the  incline. 
The  engine  had  only  got  a  few  yards  inside  the 
tannel  when  the  driving  wheels  began  to  slip,  and 
soon  the  speed  was  so  much  reduced,  that  the  fire- 
man jumpied  off,  and  walked  beside  the  engine 
shovelling  up  sand  upon  the  wet  rails,  to  enable 
the  driving-wheels  to  bite,  the  engine  having  a 
sand-box  only  on  one  side."  Thus  was  it  slowly 
laboring  through  the  tunnel,  when  a  passenger  train 
ran  into  it.  The  Blackheath  tunnel,  therefore, 
would  have  anticipated  the  terrible  catastrophe  at 
Sutton,  but  for  a  material  element  of  difference. 
Instead  of  human  beings,  the  train  broken  in  upon 
was  freighted  with  fruit  for  Covent  Garden 
Market.  Sutton  has  lel\  scars  on  the  public  mind 
too  deep  to  be  soon  forgotten ;  and  some  of  our 
readers  will  remember  the  identity  of  the  principal 
cause  of  the  crash  with  that  which  we  have  just 
been  describing.  There  were  others,  it  is  true,  in 
the  Sutton  case,  to  make  the  tragedy  more  complete. 
Not  only  was  the  engine  insufTicient  to  bite  the 
slippery  rails,  but  defects  in  the  carriages  acted  as 
a  drag.  The  policemen  usually  stationed  by  the 
tunnel  mouths  were  withdrawn  at  a  time  (the 
races)  when  they  were  specially  needed ;  and  the 
trains,  instead  of  having  a  systematic  precedence, 
were  despatched  as  fast  as  they  could  be  filled — 
filled  extravagantly  beyond  the  locomotive  strength 
of  the  engines,  as  had  been  represented  to  be  the 
case  by  the  responsible  officers  of  the  company — 
the  slowest  happening  to  be  sent  off  first.  Yet,  in 
bis  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  previous  accident 
at  Blackheath,  the  government  inspector  had  em- 
bodied what,  if  it  had  been  put  into  the  shape  of 
u  order,  and  had  been  enforceable,  instead  of 


being  a  mere  expression  of  opinion,  would  have 
guarded  against  the  recurrence  of  this  particular 
form  of  destrucliveness,  of  which  so  fearful  a  repe- 
tition was  to  recur.  The  inspector  said,  '*  The  causes 
of  this  accident  are  at  once  apparent,  namely — 1st, 
the  insufficiency  of  engine  power,  there  having 
been  only  one  pilot  engine  stationed  at  Woolwich. 
2ndly,  the  imperfect  rules  laid  down  for  working 
the  traffic  through  the  tunnel.  Srdly,  the  neglect 
of  the  guard  of  the  fruit  train  in  leaving  Slrood 
without  his  fog-signals,  and  in  not  at  once  procur- 
ing others  from  the  driver  when  he  found  that  his 
train  was  delayed.*' 

A  general  review  of  many  reported  railway  ac- 
cidents convinces  us  that  a  code  for  merely  punish- 
ing stipendiary  officers  is  not  sufficient  protection 
to  the  public.  There  must  be  something  nearer  an 
adoption  of  the  obsta  prindpiis.  Unpunctuality  is 
a  main  cause  uf  accident ; — an  unpunctuality  created 
by  imperfect,  because  parsimonious,  organization. 
Subordinates,  who  would  act  most  faithfully  under 
distinct  regulations  and  have  a  right  to  expect  them 
for  their  guidance,  are  driven  to  rely  on  their  own 
discretion  ;  and,  instead  of  mere  obedience  to  orders, 
a  fund  of  individual  resources  seems  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  such  as  one  might  be  thankful  for  in 
effective  commanders  uf  armies.  Those  who  are 
best  trained  to  formal  duties,  are  sometimes  the 
worst  fitted  for  emerging  efforts  of  presence  of  mind 
and  forethought.  What  should  be  as  regular  as 
the  motions  of  the  clock  becomes  an  entanglement 
and  confusion  of  persons  and  machinery,  on  the 
sudden  aspect  of  danger  and  death.  The  station- 
master  or  pointsman  has  his  instructions  for  acting 
according  to  a  certain  routine  uf  trains ;  but  the 
routine  is  not  followed ;  and  instead  of  acting  on 
his  instructions,  he  has  to  make,  on  the  instant,  a 
new  arrangement,  of  which  he  cannot  calculate  the 
results,  and  with  which  he  cannot  get  his  fellow- 
officers  to  cooperate.  There  is  something  pathetic 
in  that  part  of  the  official  report  on  the  Sutton  ac- 
cident, which  describes  the  efforts  of  the  guard  of 
the  fourth  train  to  take  a  signal  to  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel.  AAer  passing  the  impediments  in  the 
tunnel,  and  beginning  to  run,  he  **  had  only  got 
back  a  very  short  distance,  when  he  heard  the 
noise  of  another  engine  approaching.'*  The  man's 
nerves  had  been  very  much  shaken  by  the  unusual 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
act.  Upon  hearing  the  engine  apparently  quite 
close  to  him,  while  the  darkness  prevented  his  see> 
ing  anything  beyond  the  reach  of  his  own  small 
lamp,  he  completely  lust  his  presence  of  mind  and 
fell  over  the  ballast  in  the  centre  of  the  tunnel ;  and 
there  he  lay  all  the  time  the  last  train  was  passing 
by  him,  as  he  himself  relates,  in  such  a  state  of 
excitement  and  fear,  that  he  was  scarcely  conscious 
of  anything  which  occurred.  In  one  case  described 
by  the  commissioners  in  their  report  for  1850,  the 
station-keeper  had  no  clock  or  watch,  but  he  took 
his  time  from  the  passing  of  a  particular  train  ;  and 
that  train  being  on  one  occasion  unpunctual,  put 
him  wrong,  and  a  collision  was  the  consequence. 
To  the  causes  of  accident  already  mentioned  we 
must  add  badly  framed  and  insufficient  instructions, 
together  with  an  imperfect  supply  of  the  minor 
machinery  for  a  line — such  as  breaks  and  signals, 
and  perhaps  guards,  as  seems  from  what  passed 
lately  before  the  Lewes  inquest.  Among  the  mul- 
tiform origins  of  railway  evils  neither  last  nor 
least  is  the  practice  of  permitting  rules  to  be  ha- 
bitually neglected  until  some  crash  reminds  the 
directors  and  superior  officers  of  their  existence. 
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All  these  with  other  latent  causes  of  death  are 
ID  perpetual  operation,  and  the  question  still  re- 
mains— how  are  we  to  be  protected  from  them! 
The  power  and  wealth  of  the  railway  corporations 
have,  we  all  know,  made  government  loth  to  inter- 
fere with  them  ;  but  the  public  now  loudly  demands 
increased  protection — and  it  must  be  given.  As 
we  have  already  said,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  ab- 
solute control  will  be  necessary,  or  the  penal  pun- 
ishment of  directors  for  either  carelessness  or 
culpable  parsimony.  It  is  too  clear,  however,  that 
penal  consequences  to  culpable  officers,  though 
coupled  with  pecuniary  loss  to  shareholders,  are 
but  poor  protection.  Perhaps  the  example  set  by 
the  factories  and  mining  acts  may  be  followed  ;  and, 
in  case  of  a  stringent  and  minute  system  of  inspec- 
tion being  adopted,  to  make  it  criminal  in  directors 
to  continue  any  arrangement  condemned  as  danger- 
ous by  the  proper  officer,  might  be  as  much  security 
as  the  subject  admits  of. 

Hitherto  we  have  looked  to  the  position  of 
the  passengers  only  ;  but  they  are  not  the  only 
persons  slain  or  maimed  by  railway  trains.  The 
companies  collectively,  and  individually  every 
company  not  in  desperate  circumstances,  have  a 
strong  pecuniary  interest  in  the  safety  of  passen- 
gers ;  fur,  every  fatal  accident  brings  after  it  a  col- 
lapse of  passenger  fares.  But  even  this  interest, 
which  has  been  found  insufficient  to  secure  the 
highest  degree  of  care,  is  wanting,  (except  so  far 
as  iiord  Campbeirs  act  creates  it,)  in  the  ease  of 
the  public  at  large.  It  is  the  pecuniary  interest  of 
companies  to  carry  their  lines  through  all  conven- 
ient levels,  inhabited  or  not,  leaving  it  to  the  pub- 
lic to  take  care  of  themselves.  Thus  we  have  an- 
nually a  formidable  item  of  railway  accidents  in 
*'  trespassers  and  other  persons,  neither  passengers 
nor  servants  of  the  company  ;*'  among  whom  the 
slaughter  in  1847  was  returned  as  57 ;  in  1848  as 
43  ;  in  1849  as  52 ;  and,  in  1850,  48.  These 
Bumbers  represent,  in  a  great  measure,  victims 
deliberately  offered  up  to  the  cheap  construction  of 
railways.  Level  crossings  are  less  costly  than 
bridges  or  tunnels,  and  they  are  sanctioned  at  so 
many  lives  a  year.  It  would,  we  think,  have  been 
a  good  rule  from  the  commencement,  and  one  of 
which  the  cost  would  have  been  well  repaid  to  the 
public  in  its  sense  of  security  and  ease  of  mind,  had 
all  railways  been,  as  it  were,  hermetically  sealed 
BO  as  to  render  trespassing  in  them  next  to  impos- 
sible. 

There  is  yet  another  and  a  very  heavy  item  of 
vital  responsibility  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  railway 
eompanies.  How  do  they  provide  for  the  safety 
of  their  own  servants  1  It  is  among  these  that  we 
find  the  great  preponderance  of  fatalities.  Thus 
there  were  slain  in  1847,  124  ,  in  1848,  138 ;  in 
1849,  127 ;  and,  in  1850,  128.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  much  of  this  sacrifice  of  life  could  be  avoided 
by  the  adoption  of  precautionary  arrangements  at 
a  slight  increase  of  outlay.  Here,  however,  is 
opened  up  a  vista  of  other  transactions,  where  life 
in  the  laboring  class  has  certainly  been  far  more 
wantonly  wasted  than  is  at  present  the  case  in  the 
working  of  our  railways.    The  attention  of  the 

gublic  was  strongly  directed,  a  few  years  ago,  by 
[r.  Chadwick,  to  the  inconsiderate  selfishness  of 
contractors  for  railway  cuttings  and  other  like 
works,  in  tempting  their  ignorant  servants  to  put 
their  lives  in  peril.  In  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
which  followed,  some  witnesses  startled  the  com- 
mittee by  their  candor.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  use  of  copper  stemmers,  instead  of  iron,  for 


ramming  home  the  powder  for  blasts ;  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  substitution  was  supported  by  such 
instances  as  this: — *^  William  Jackson,  miner;— 
He  was  looking  over  John  Webb*s  shoulder  while 
he  was  stemming  a  hole  charged  with  powder, 
when  the  blast  went  off,  blowing  the  slernmet 
through  Jackson's  head,  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot."  An  assistant  engineer  on  the  Sheffield  and 
Manchester  Railway — there  is  no  occasion  to  give 
his  name — being  questioned  about  his  own  practice 
in  this  matter,  said,  *^  When  I  inquired  into  the 
thing,  I  found  so  very  few  indeed  were  the  acci- 
dents that  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  iron  stem- 
mers which  we  used,  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  cause  the  whole  system  to  be  altered,  and 
go  to  the  expense  of  such  tools;"  which  elicited 
from  the  querist  the  remark,  *^  You  thought,  on  the 
part  of  the  company,  that  it  was  worth  while  run- 
ning the  risk  of  two  or  three  men's  lives  rather 
than  going  to  the  expense  of  more  expensive  tools.'* 
The  same  gentleman's  examination  on  the  use  of 
'*  the  patent  fuse"  was  still  more  candidly  charac- 
teristic. **  In  blasting  in  this  tunnel  was  the  patent 
fuse  used?" — **  No." — **  Is  that  not  more  safe  for 
blasting  than  the  common  fuse?" — '*  Perhaps  it  is; 
but  it  is  attended  with  much  loss  of  time,  and  the 
difference  is  so  very  small,  I  would  not  recommend 
the  loss  of  time  for  all  the  extra  lives  it  would  save,** 
His  unsophisticated  ideas  as  to  the  worth  of  human 
life  seem  to  have  almost  amused  the  committee. 
Being  asked,  **  How  many  deaths  were  incurred 
by  accident  during  the  construr  tion  of  the  tunnel?*' 
he  answered,  *'  Mr.  Nicholson  states  twenty-six. 
I  think  it  may  be  possible — one  or  two  more  or  less 
— somewhere  thereabouts."* 

This  gentleman  appears  to  have  been  a  rigid 
performer  of  his  duty  ;  and  his  duty  was  to  blast 
rocks,  not  to  save  men's  lives ;  which,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-six  per  tunnel,  more  or  less,  he  seems  to 
have  looked  on  as  a  trifling  afl!air.  Conscientious 
fulfilment  of  defined  duties  is  one  of  the  national 
virtues  ;  and  the  engineer's  zeal  for  his  own  depart- 
ment only  points  to  the  propriety  of  what  we  have 
already  hinted  at — separate  provisions  fur  insuring 
the  safety  of  life  at  whatever  cost,  and  their 
enforcement  by  persons  whose  special  duty  it  shall 
he  to  carry  them  out.  Many  are  the  important 
things  left  undone,  which  will  be  done  well  if  we 
can  show  them  to  be  any  one's  special  duty  or  func- 
tion ;  but  which  will  be  neglected  forever  while 
we  can  only  speak  of  ultimate  results.  The  nurse 
to  whom  sanitary  reformers  might  plead  forever 
about  the  dangerous  effects  of  her  treatment  of  her 
own  offspring,  will  do  careful  justice  to  the  child 
she  is  employed  to  tend,  not  because  she  loves  it 
better  than  her  own,  but  because  she  has  stipulated 
to  bestow  upon  it  a  certain  attention,  and  so  made 
this  her  bounden  charge.  A  great  change  was 
produced  in  the  health  of  emigrants  by  bargaining 
with  the  medical  superintendents  of  the  vessels  fur 
so  much  per  head,  not  according  to  the  number 
embarked,  but  the  number  landed.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  increase  in  the  health  and  vitality  of 
the  exiles  which  followed  this  arrangement,  repre- 
sented merely  the  mercenary  motive.  We  hope, 
however,  that  it  is  not  a  refinement  to  think  it 
partly  owing  to  a  more  precise  declaration,  and  a 
better  adjustment  of  the  obligation  contracted  for. 
In  the  one  case  the  surgeon  might  conceive  his 

"^  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Railway  Laborers  (134S).  Cluestioas 
1592,  1609,  1629. 
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duty  to  be  satisfied  by  attending  to  the  passengers 
when  they  were  ill  and  prescribing  medicines  for 
them  ;  in  the  other,  the  proviso  which  made  it  his 
interest  must  have  also  shown  him  it  was  his  duty 
to  keep  them  alive,  if  possible,  and,  for  this  end, 
to  keep  them  in  health. 

The  legislature  of  late  years  has  in  some  meas- 
ure carri^  out  the  object  of  this  paper  in  the  case 
of  manufactories,  emigrant  vessels,  and  mines.  In 
the  last  department,  however,  there  is  vast  room 
still  for  further  amendment ;  and  if  it  do  not  soon 
come  from  the  quarters  more  nearly  interested,  we 
should  neither  be  surprised  nor  grieved  to  see  that 
the  country,  impatient  and  indignant  at  the  perpet- 
ually recurring  slaughters  in  these  dusky  caverns, 
should  angrily  demand  of  the  masters,  '*  for  whom 
did  seethe  a  thousand  men  in  troubles  rude  and 
dark,"  an  account  of  the  blood  spilt  to  make  their 
fortunes.  Mining  workmen,  like  mariners,  are 
reckless  fatalists.  But  it  is  clear  that  those  who 
ought,  in  some  measure,  to  rule  their  destinies, 
have  not  yet,  in  many  instances,  taken  the  first  step 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  by  recording  and 
classifying  the  character  and  causes  of  the  several 
fatalities.  Mr.  Blackwell,  in  his  Report  on  the 
Ventilation  of  Mines,  presented  to  Parliament  in 
1850,  says,  **  The  returns  which  can  be  obtained 
with  respect  to  the  number,  nature,  and  causes  of 
accidents  in  mines,  I  have  found  to  be  in  general  so 
exceedingly  vague  and  defective,  that  any  conclu- 
sions based  on  them  would  be  liable  to  error.  With 
▼ery  few  exceptions  no  accounts  at  all  are  kept  at 
mining  establishments  on  the  subject.  If  accurate 
registers  were  to  be  found  at  such  works  of  the 
accidents  of  every  class  which  occur,  along  with 
the  information  which  might  be  rendered  of  their 
eauses,  nature,  and  results,  a  source  of  very  impor- 
tant knowledge  and  correct  conclusions  would  be 
afforded."  Ikfankind  have  too  long  appeared  much 
of  Sergeant  Kite's  opinion,  when  he  pleaded  that 
his  recruit  had  no  visible  means  of  subsistence, 
**  because  he  is  a  miner,  and  works  underground." 
The  class  are  so  far  severed,  socially  and  physi- 
cally, from  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  they  are  far 
from  obtaining  their  fair  proportion  of  our  sympa- 
thies. But,  independently  of  higher  considerations, 
the  world  is  now  too  enlightened  to  require  being 
told  that  it  is  unsafe  to  possess  a  class  in  our  popula- 
tion, reckless  of  their  lives,  and,  consequently,  of 
the  duties  for  which  men  should  desire  to  live.* 
The  Select  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1835,  to  inquire  into  Accidents  in 
Mines,  reported  tenderly  on  the  conflicting  claims 
of  pecuniary  profit  and  human  life.  After  referring 
to  the  fact  that,  since  the  Davy  lamps  have  been 
introduced,  accidents  had  rather  increased  than 
diminished — because  coal  was  now  worked  under 
circumstances  of  danger  in  which  it  would  never 
have  been  ventured  on  before, — '^  These  facts," 
they  add,  **  led  your  committee  to  a  serious  part 

*  It  is  an  instructive  fact,  that,  in  Scotland,  colliers 
were  slaves  down  to  so  late  a  period  as  the  year  1775  ; 
and  part  of  that  selfishness,  which  coerced  their  ser- 
vices for  the  wealth  of  their  owners,  has  ever  (though 
it  may  be  decreasing)  tinged  the  connection  between 
employer  and  employed  in  this  large  department  of 
useful  labor.  So  little  better  ofi*  were  the  coal  districts 
in  England,  that  the  Pretender  is  said  to  have  reckoned, 
in  '46,  on  a  rising  round  Newcastle.  The  legislature 
were  extremely  unwilling  to  do  anything  which  would 
touch  the  profits  of  the  miner,  though,  in  1846,  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Commons  reported  that,  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  there  had  been  at  least  2,070  deaths 
from  explosions,  and  that  the  mortality  was  then  pro- 
ceeding at  the  rate  of  100  a  year. 


of  their  inquiry — ^how  are  these  calamities  to  be 
prevented  for  the  future?  They  desire  fully  to 
recognize  the  undoubted  rights  of  property,  enter- 
prise, and  labor.  They  acknowledge  their  convio- 
tion  that  the  public  interest  has  been  served  by  the 
opening  of  the  more  dangerous  mines,  and  the 
competition  their  working  has  created  ;  they  do  not 
overlook  the  anxious  care  alleged  to  have  been 
maintained  to  diminish  the  attendant  risk ;  but  they 
deem  it  their  dvly  to  stale  their  decided  opinion,  that 
the  interests  of  humanity  demand  consideration ; 
and  they  would  gladly  put  it  to  the  owners  of  these 
mines,  how  far  any  object  of  pecuniary  interest  or 
personal  gain,  or  even  the  assumed  advantages  of 
public  competition,  can  justify  the  continued  ex- 
posure of  men  and  boys  in  situations  where  science 
and  mechanical  skill  have  failed  in  providing  any- 
thing like  adequate  protection." 

We  now  treat  such  questions  more  boldly.  In  the 
last  session  of  Parliament  was  passed  the  act  already 
alluded  to  *'  for  Inspection  of  Coal  Mines  in  Great 
Britain."  *  Some  such  measure  could  not  be 
delayed  much  longer.  These  subterraneous  work- 
shops had  forced  themselves  into  notice ;  though 
the  doors  were  closed  against  inquiry.  The  Com- 
missioners on  the  Employment  of  Children  in  1843, 
reported  of  North  Durham  and  Northumberland  : — 
**  In  this  district  the  sub-commissioner  experienced 
unusual  difficulty  io  obtaining  an  approximation  to 
the  true  number  of  the  accidents.  In  general,  the 
medical  men  connected  with  the  collieries  eithes 
directly  refused  to  give  any  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  evaded  inquiry  ;  while,  at  the  collieries, 
the  persons  whose  office  and  employment  ren- 
dered them  best  acquainted  with  the  facts,  were 
equally  reluctant  to  afford  information."  In  other 
districts  a  similar  callous  neglect  was  indicated  by 
such  scraps  of  evidence  as  these : — Mr.  Thomas 
Bishop,  overseer  at  Polkemmet,  testified  :  **  We 
have  no  record  of  accidents ;  nor  is  it  customary  to 
keep  such,  not  even  of  accidental  and  sudden 
deaths."  So,  another  witness,  whose  brother  had 
been  killed  and  **  brought  home  coffined  :" — '*  No 
one  came  to  inquire  how  he  was  killed — they  never 
do  in  this  place."  Dr.  Alison,  of  Edinburgh,  said, 
*'  I  am  pretty  sure  about  fifty  people  under  my  care, 
and  conuected  with  collieries,  have  lost  their  lives 
in  consequence  of  accidents  occurring  in  the  works 
around  1  ranent ;  and  I  do  not  remember  of  an  in- 
vestigation having  been  made  by  the  sheriflf  in  more 
than  one  insUnce."!  The  act  of  1850,  which 
requires  a  return  to  be  made  to  the  Home  Office, 
and  in  Scotland  to  the  Crown  Prosecutor,  of  every 
fatal  accident  within  twenty-four  hours  after  it 
occurs,  coupled  with  the  authorized  system  of 
inspection,  may  be  expected  to  remove  this  dismal 
obscurity.  It  is  most  important  to  notice  in  these 
Reports  how  many  of  the  minor  accidents  which 
cause  individual  deaths  may  be  obviated,  if  it  be 
the  interest  and  the  desire  of  the  person  in  charge 
to  obviate  them.  This  is  not  the  proper  place 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  respective  merits  of  the 
**  butty,"  or  contract,  and  the  **  doggy,"  or 
stipendiary  system  of  management :  but  the  infor- 
mation on  which  Mr.  Tancred,  in  the  **  First 
Report  of  the  Midland  Mining  Commissioners," 
supports  the  latter  against  the  former,  contains 
strong  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  dangers  are 
avoided  by  a  conscientious  system.  Thus :  **  As 
to  the  imputation  against  the  butties,  of  reckless- 
ness in  exposing  workmen  to  danger  for  their  own 

♦  13  and  14  Vict.,  c.  100.      . 
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interests,  there  is  the  direct  evidence  of  a  coal- 
owner,  who  does  not  himself  employ  butties, 
exemplified  by  what  I  have  seen  in  his  own  pit :" 
and  then  he  quotes  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Raybould  : 
'*  Butties  force  men  into  danger  sometimes,  so  that 
I  am  sure  our  system  is  much  safer.  You  saw  the 
coals  which  were  ready  cut  to  come  down  as  soon 
as  the  spurns  are  cut  away.  Now  sometimes  the 
coal  in  the  night  will  have  'given  token,'  i.e., 
shows  it  is  ready  to  come  down,  and  then  is  very 
dangerous.  Now  our  doggy  goes  the  first  thing  of 
a  morning  to  examine  all  the  coal  before  any  man 
is  allowed  to  enter,  and  he  can  tell  in  a  moment  if 
the  coal  has  given  token,  by  rapping  it,  and,  in  that 
case,  he  has  it  thrown  with  the  greatest  caution. 
This  cannot  be  made  piece-work  by  the  butties,  so 
it  is  done  by  them  in  the  cheapest  way ;  they  set 
men  to  do  it  for  Is.  or  Is.  6d.,  and  they  do  it  in 
the  readiest  way,  and  throw  their  lives  away." 
A  working  witness  drew  his  distinctions  in  his  own 
way  :  '*  After  a  fall  of  coal ,  it 's  worse  than  a  field 
of  battle  full  of  soldiers  to  be  forced  to  go  to  draw 
the  coals  before  it  *s  settled  and  made  secure ;  and 
|>erhaps  the  doggies  {qu.  butties)  will  say,  '  Go 
in,  we  must  have  these  coals  drawn  out.'  That 
man  you  were  with  in  our  pit  is  as  worthy  a  man 
as  ever  trod  in  shoe-leather,  and  would  not  put  a 
man  to  work  in  a  place  he  did  not  know  was  safe, 
for  anything."* 

In  one  sense  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  state  of 
the  miners  is  neglected  by  the  members  of  the  leg- 
islature in  this  country.  Reports  on  their  condition 
are  voluminous  enough  ;  it  has  been  more  written 
on  than  the  privileges  of  the  peerage.  The  great 
difficulty  has  been  to  communicate  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  to  those  who  have  immediate  control 
over  them.  Perhaps  this  may  be  effected  by  the 
arrangements  we  have  just  been  considering  for 
inspection  and  for  the  reporting  of  accidents. 
Since,  for  factories,  at  all  events,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  inspection  system  has  done  much  to 
reduce  the  sickening  array  of  horrid  calamities, 
falling  chiefly  on  children,  and  arising  from  a  gross 
sacrifice  of  their  safety  to  a  miserable  economy. 
The  difficulty  which  the  factory  inspectors  some- 
times experience  in  getting  dangerous  machines 
effectually  protected,  is  a  painful  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  the  partial  control  exercised  by  them. 
We  find,  for  instance,  in  the  latest  Reports,  some 
instructive  incidents  connected  with  the  cleansing 
of  blowing-machines  in  cotton-mills.  A  blowing- 
machine,  or  scutcher,  is  used  for  cleaning  cotton 
previous  to  the  first  manufacturing  process.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  radius  of  blunt  knives, 
revolving  so  rapidly  as  to  make  1600  revolutions  in 
a  minute.  Its  extreme  velocity  makes  it  appear 
quite  innocent ;  while,  of  course,  it  is  only  the 
more  instantaneously  destructive  to  any  portion  of 
human  flesh  coming  in  contact  with  it.  The  work- 
ing of  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  simple,  that  the 
rawest  hands  are  set  to  it ;  and  thus  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happened  that  the  country  youth,  before  he 
had  a  week's  experience  at  the  mill,  had  his  arm 
torn  oflf  by  the  shoulder.  The  beater,  or  radius, 
works  ia  a  case ;  but  the  risk  of  accident  arises 
from  the  necessity  of  cleansing  it  or  removing 
obstructions;  and  there  are  holes  in  the  case, 
through  which  the  arm  may  be  inserted  for  this 
purpose.  Of  course,  even  the  most  ignorant  person 
will  not  touch  the  beater  when  in  gearing ;  the 
accidents  have  generally  occurred  from  ignorance 
that  the  momentum  acquired  makes  the  wheel 
revolve  after  it  is  disconnected  with  the  moving 
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power.  The  remedy  suggested  by  the  inspector 
of  factories  was  to  report  **as  dangerous  any 
blowing-machine  with  a  beater,  which  can  be 
reached  by  the  hand  through  any  opening,  not 
having  a  cross-lid  door,  or  other  covering,  secured 
under  lock  ;  the  key  being  in  custody  of  the  man- 
ager, overlooker,  or  other  competent  person  ;  so 
that  the  beater  shall  not  be  reached  by  the  hand 
while  revolving."  This  arrangement  was  resisted 
by  those  employers  who  think  there  is  a  legitimate 
profit  in  danger.  They  maintained  that  the  works 
would  be  needlessly  obstructed  by  it;  but  it 
obtained  the  sanction  of  eminent  machine-makers. 
In  one  instance,  where  the  inspector  had  served  a 
notice  to  lock  a  blowing-machine,  he  received  the 
following  answer  from  the  mill-owner  :  '*  If  the 
markets  do  not  improve,  I  shall  not  only  lock 
the  scutchers  up,  but  the  mill  also  ;  and  if  any  of 
the  humanity-mongers  wish  to  take  it,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  let  it."  *  Soon  afterwards,  there  appeared 
in  the  surgical  Report  of  the  district,  in  reference 
to  this  very  machine,  the  following  entry.  It 
related  to  a  young  woman : — "  Fracture  of  the 
radius  and  ulna  of  the  \e(t  arm.  Her  arm  was 
struck  by  the  beater  of  a  scutching-machine.  She 
was  attempting  to  clean  the  beater  before  it  had 
stopped,"  &c.  From  some  incomprehensible  rea- 
son, on  the  penalty  of  the  act  being  pursued  for  in 
this  case,  the  justices  did  not  levy  it ;  but  the  same 
Report  of  the  factory  inspector  which  mentions 
this,  gives  satisfactory  testimony  to  the  penalty 
being  levied  in  other  instances. 

With  gregarious  employment  in  manufactories, 
another  department  of  our  subject — the  proper 
structure  of  edifices — is  intimately  connected. 

The  fall  of  a  large  mill  at  Manchester  in  1824, 
which,  crashing  floor  after  floor,  involved  the 
slaughter  of  a  large  number  of  work-people,  was 
attributed  by  the  newspapers  to  a  flaw  in  the  iron- 
work ;  and  much  dissatisfaction  prevailed  at  the 
time  in  consequence  of  all  investigation  into  the 
cause  of  the  calamity  being  suppressed,  the  coro- 
ner*s  jury  returning  a  general  verdict  merely  of 
accidental  death.  When  a  similar  cr^sh  occurred 
at  Oldham,  in  1845,  killing  twenty  people,  and 
maiming  many  others,  the  government,  with  great 
propriety,  appointed  a  commission  to  report  upoa 
it.  It  was  shown,  that  the  fracture  of  one  of  the 
iron  beams  would  bring  down  a  huge  fabric  just 
like  a  house  of  cards  (the  very  words  in  which  a 
bystander  described  the  late  accident  in  Grace- 
church  street) :  The  commissioners  reported, 
**  Upon  a  careful  examination  of  fragments  of  the 
beam,  we  find  the  iron  employed  to  be  of  fair  aver- 
age quality ;  but  portions  of  the  beams  are  of  that  un- 
equal crystallization  of  parts — (the  central  portions 
of  the  longitudinal  sections  being  more  highly 
crystallized  and  of  larger  grain  than  the  external) 
— which  points  to  a  much  quicker  cooling  of  such 
external  parts  than  of  the  internal ;  and  we  also 
observed  cracks  of  an  order  apparently  in  like  man- 
ner due  to  an  unequal  cooling  of  the  mass,  whence 
unequal  contraction  and  separation  of  parts  en- 
sued."! It  was  further  shown,  that  this  was  di- 
rectly caused  by  an  economizing  practice  of  remov- 
ing the  iron  red-hot  from  the  sand,  contrary  to  the 
view  laid  down  by  an  eminent  mechanician  ;  who 
said,  **  From  my  own  experience  I  am  satisfied 
that  fireproof  beams  should  never  remain  less  thaa 
ten  hours  in  the  sand  after  they  are  cast ;  and  for 
heavy  castings  thirty  or  forty  hours,  or  more,  are 

*  Half-yearly  Report  of  Inspector  of  Factories^ 
October,  1849,  p.  32. 
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flomeiiineB  necessary  to  assist  nature  in  a  perfect, 
and  consequently  a  strong  and  compact  process  of 
crystallization."  But  this  is  a  troublesome,  and 
therefore  an  expensive  process ;  and  as  the  quickly- 
cooled  bar,  with  the  element  of  slaughter  hidden  in 
it,  looks  as  well  and  as  secure,  it  is  sent  out  to  do 
its  work. 

Thus  we  see,  in  a  country  of  large  and  daring 
operations  sach  as  ours,  in  how  many  shapes  death 
lurks  under  mere  insufficiency  of  workmanship. 
Whenever  it  is  developed  by  any  great  calamity,  a 
proclamation  is  issued  by  all  concerned,  calling  on 
the  public  to  believe  it  an  inevitable  and  inexplica- 
ble fatality — **a  visitation  of  Providence;" — the 
materials  were  all-sufficient ;— everything  was  done 
in  the  best  and  most  efficient  manner; — every 
t^cial  person  did  his  duty,  and  something  more. 
The  good-natured  press  and  the  better-natured  pub- 
lic, after  a  slight  murmur  of  indignation,  undergo 
a  reaction  and  accept  the  vindication.  Sometimes 
a  bold  front  is  shown,  and  it  is  held  that,  if  cause 
and  effect  had  been  really  at  work,  the  calamity 
which  has  happened  is  the  very  one  that  was  most 
fully  guarded  against.  Thus,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
late  fatal  colliery  explosion,  so  perfect  it  was  said 
was  the  system  of  ventilation  in  the  mine,  that,  had 
the  calamity  not  occurred,  a  model  of  the  works 
was  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition! 
Meantime,  scientific  inspection  has  done  much  to 
clear  away  this  false  mist ;  and  though  the  inter- 


ested parties  fight  against  cause  and  effect  to  tlio 
last,  science  always  triumphs. 

There  is  one  consolation  on  looking  back  to  tha 
series  of  defects  to  which  we  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  draw  a  desultory  attention ; — it  is,  that  we 
are  on  the  way  forward.  A  time,  not  quite  for« 
gotten,  existed,  when,  for  the  continuance  c»f 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  it  was  considered  a 
sufficient  argument  in  this  country — as  it  still  is 
in  some  others — that  on  these  conditions  only  could 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton  be  produced  at  an  emi- 
nently remunerating  price — ^that  this  could  not  be 
accomplished  with  free  labor ;  in  short,  that  the  prac- 
tice *'  paid."  To  risk  the  lives  and  limbs  of  human 
beings  for  profitable  or  economically  conducted 
operations,  is  but  a  modification  of  the  same  princi- 
ple— a  modification  which,  thanks  to  our  ever-ad- 
vancing civilization,  is  fast  dwindling  away.  The 
more  scrupulously  we  abstain  from  tampering  with 
Freedom  of  Trade,  properly  understood,  the  more 
fully  are  we  entitled  to  insist  on  the  obserr- 
ance  of  every  condition  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  the  life,  or  health,  or  morality,  of  the  public.  If 
these  conditions  cannot  be  complied  with,  without 
enlarging  the  law  of  criminal  omissions  and  enibro- 
ing  a  severer  superintendence  over  rash  and  negli- 
gent offences  in  the  performance  of  otherwise  lawful 
acts,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  course,  which  a 
good  citizen  and  a  public-spirited  legislature  should 
pursue :   Odor  hiari  ex  re  qwUibei  non  est  bonus. 
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"What  is  courage?"  said  my  uncle  Roland, 
rousing  himself  from  a  reverie  into  which  he  had 
&llen  after  the  Sixth  Book  in  this  history  had  been 
lead  to  our  family  circle. 

'*  What  is  courage?"  he  repeated  more  earnest- 
Iv*  **Is  it  insensibility  to  fear?  Thai  may  be 
tne  mere  accident  of  constitution ;  and,  if  so,  there 
is  no  more  merit  in  being  courageous  than  in  being 
this  uble." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  speak  thus,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Caxton,  **  for  I  should  not  like  to  con- 
sider myself  a  coward  ;  yet  I  am  very  sensible  to 
fear  in  all  dangers,  bodily  and  moral." 

'*  La,  Austin,  how  can  you  say  so?"  cried  my 
mother,  firing  up :  '*  was  it  not  only  last  week  that 
you  faced  the  great  bull  that  was  rushing  after 
blanche  and  the  children  ?" 

Blanche  at  that  recollection  stole  to  my  Other's 
chair,  and,  hanging  over  his  shoulder,  kissed  his 
forehead. 

Mr,  Caxton,  (sublimely  unmoved  by  these  flat- 
teries.)—*'  I  don*t  deny  that  I  faced  the  bull,  but 
I  assert  that  I  was  horribly  frightened." 

Roland, — '*  The  sense  of  honor  which  conquers 
fear  is  the  true  courage  of  chivalry ;  you  could  not 
run  away  when  others  were  looking  on — ^no  gen- 
tleman could." 

Mr.  Caxton. — '*  Fiddledoe !  It  was  not  on  my 
gentility  that  I  stood,  captain.  I  should  have  run 
nst  enough,  if  it  had  done  any  good.  I  stood 
upon  my  understanding.  As  the  bull  could  run 
ifuBter  than  I  could,  the  only  chance  of  escape  was 
to  make  the  brute  as  frightened  as  myself." 

Blanche. — ^**  Ah,  you  did  not  think  of  that ;  your 
only  thought  was  to  save  me  and  the  children." 

Mr.  Caxton. — **  Possibly,  my  dear,  very  possibly, 
I  might  have  been  afraid  for  you  too ; — but  I  was 


very  much  afraid  for  myself.  However,  luckily  I  had 
the  umbrella,  and  I  sprang  it  up  and  spread  it  fiirth  in 
the  animal's  stupid  eyes,  hurling  at  him  simultane- 
ously the  biggest  lines  I  could  think  of  in  the  First 
Chorus  of  the  *  Seven  against  Thebes.'  I  began 
with  Eledemnas  pedioploktupos  ;  and  when  I 
came  to  the  grand  howl  of  */a),  /»,  iw,  ^a»-^the  beast 
stood  appalled  as  at  the  roar  of  a  lion.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  amazed  snort  at  the  Greek.  Then 
he  kicked  up  his  hind  legs,  and  went  bolt  through 
the  gap  in  the  hedge.  Thus,  armed  with  iEschylus 
and  the  umbrella,  I  remained  master  of  the  field ; 
but  (continued  Mr.  Caxton,  ingeniously.)  I  should 
not  like  to  go  through  that  half  minute  again." 

**  No  man  would,"  said  the  captain  kindly.  '*  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  fiice  a  bull  myself,  even 
with  a  bigger  umbrella  than  yours,  and  even  though 
I  had  u£schylus,  and  Homer  to  boot  at  my 
fingers'  ends." 

Mr,  Caxton. — ''You  would  not  have  minded  if 
it  had  been  a  Frenchman  with  a  sword  in  his 
hand?" 

Captain. — *  *  Of  course  not.  Rather  liked  it  than 
otherwise,"  he  added  grimly. 

Mr.  Caxton. — *'  Yet  many  a  Spanish  matador, 
who  does  n*t  care  a  button  for  a  bull,  would  take  to 
his  heels  at  the  first  lunge  en  carte  from  a  French- 
man. Therefore,  in  fact,  if  courage  be  a  matter 
of  constitution,  it  is  also  a  matter  of  custom.  We 
face  calmly  the  dangers  we  are  habituated  to,  and 
recoil  from  those  of  which  we  have  no  familiar  ex- 
perience. I  doubt  if  Marshal  Turenne  himself 
would  have  been  quite  at  his  ease  on  the  tight- 
rope; and  a  rope-dancer,  who  seems  disposed  to 
scale  the  heavens  with  Titanic  temerity,  might 
possibly  object  to  charge  on  a  cannon." 

Captain  i2o/^</.—'*  Still,  either  this  ianotlho 
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eourage  I  mean,  or  there  is  another  kind  of  it.  I 
mean  by  courage  that  which  is  the  especial  force 
and  dignity  of  the  human  character,  without  which 
there  is  no  reliance  on  principle,  no  constancy  in 
f  irtue — a  something,'^  continued  my  uncle  gallant- 
ly, and  with  a  half  bow  towards  my  mother, 
"  which  your  sex  shares  with  our  own.  When 
the  lover,  for  instance,  clasps  the  hand  of  his  be- 
trothed, and  says,  '  Wilt  thou  be  true  to  me,  in 
•pite  of  absence  and  time,  in  spite  of  hazard 
and  fortune,  though  my  foes  malign  me,  though 
thy  friends  may  dissuade  thee,  and  our  lot  in  life 
may  be  rough  and  rude?'  and  when  the  betrothed 
answers,  *  1  will  be  true,'  does  not  the  lover  trust 
to  her  courage  as  well  as  her  loveV* 

**  Admirably  put,  Roland,''    said    my  father. 

''But  apropos  of  what  do  you  puzzle  us  with 
these  queries  on  courage?" 

Captain  Roland^  (with  a  slight  blush.) — '*  I  was 
led  to  the  inquiry  (though,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
frivolous  to  take  so  much  thought  of  what,  no 
doubt,  costs  Pisistratus  so  little)  by  the  last  chapters 
in  my  nephew^s  story.  I  see  this  poor  boy,  Leon- 
ard, alone  with  his  fallen  hopes,  (though  very 
irrational  they  were,)  and  his  sense  of  shame. 
And  I  read  his  heart,  I  dare  say,  better  than  Pisis- 
tratus does,  for  I  could  feel  like  that  boy  if  I  had 
been  in  the  same  position  ;  and,  conjecturing  what 
be  and  thousands  like  him  must  go  through,  I 
asked  myself,  '  What  can  save  him  and  them?'  I 
answered,  as  a  soldier  would  answer, '  Courage !' 
Very  well.     But  pray,  Austin,  what  is  courage?" 

Mr.  Caxtouy  (prudently  backing  out  of  a  reply.) — 
"  PapiB !  Brother,  since  you  have  just  compliment- 
ed the  ladies  on  that  quality,  you  had  better  address 
your  question  to  them." 

Blanche  here  leant  both  hands  on  my  father's 
chair,  and  said,  looking  down  at  first  bashfully,  but 
afterwards  warming  with  the  subject,  '*  Do  you 
not  think,  sir,  that  little  Helen  has  already  sug- 
gested, if  not  what  is  courage,  what  at  least  is  the 
real  essence  of  all  courage  that  endures  and 
conquers,  that  ennobles,  and  hallows,  and  redeems  ? 
Is  it  not  patience,  father? — and  that  is  why  we 
women  have  a  courage  of  our  own.  Patience  does 
not  afiect  to  be  superior  to  foar,  but  at  least  it 
never  admits  despair." 

Pisistratus. — **Kiss  me,  my  Blanche,  for  you 
have  come  near  to  the  truth  which  perplexed  the 
soldier  and  puzzled  the  sage." 

Mr.  Caxtorif  (tartly.) — **  If  you  mean  me  by  the 
sage,  I  was  not  puzzled  at  all.  Heaven  knows 
you  do  right  to  inculcate  patience — it  is  a  virtue 
very  much  required  in  your  readers.  Neverthe- 
less," added  my  father,  softening  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  joke — '*  nevertheless  Blanche  and 
Helen  are  quite  right.  Patience  is  the  courage  of 
the  conqueror ;  it  is  the  virtue,  par  excellence,  of 
Man  against  Destiny — of  the  One  against  the 
World,  and  of  the  Soul  against  Matter.  Therefore 
this  is  the  courage  of  the  Gospel ;  and  its  impor- 
tance, in  a  social  view — its  importance  to  races 
and  institutions — cannot  be  too  earnestly  incul- 
cated. What  is  it  that  distinguishes  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  from  all  other  branches  of  the  human  family, 
peoples  deserts  with  his  children,  and  consigns  to 
them  the  heritage  of  rising  worlds?  What  but  his 
faculty  to  brave,  to  suffer,  to  endure — the  patience 
that  resists  firmly,  and  innovates  slowly  ?  Compare 
him  with  the  Frenchman.  The  Frenchman  has 
plenty  of  valor — that  there  is  no  denying ;  but  as 
for  fortitude,  he  has  not  enough  to  cover  the  point 


of  a  pin.  He  is  ready  to  rush  ont  of  the  world  if 
he  is  bit  by  a  flea." 

Captain  Roland. — ''There  was  a  case  in  the 
papers  the  other  day,  Austin,  of  a  Frenchman  who 
actually  did  destroy  himself  because  he  was  so 
teased  by  the  little  creatures  you  speak  of.  He 
led  a  paper  on  his  table,  saying  that '  life  was  not 
worth  having  at  the  price  of  such  torments.'  "  * 

Mr.  Caaton^  (solemnly.) — "  Sir,  their  whole  po- 
litical history,  since  the  great  meeting  of  the  Tiers 
Etat,  has  been  the  history  of  men  who  would 
rather  go  to  the  devil  than  be  bit  by  a  flea.  It  ia 
the  record  of  human  impatience,  that  seeks  to  force 
time,  and  expects  to  grow  forests  from  the  spawn 
of  a  mushroom.  Wherefore,  running  through  all 
extremes  of  constitutional  experiment,  when  they 
are  nearest  to  democracy  they  are  next  door  to  a 
despot ;  and  all  they  have  really  done  is  to  destroy 
whatever  constitutes  the  foundation  of  every  tolera- 
ble government.  A  constitutional  monarchy  cannot 
exist  without  aristocracy,  nor  a  healthful  republic 
endure  with  corruption  of  manners.  The  cry  of 
Equality  is  incompatible  with  Civilization,  which, 
of  necessity,  contrasts  poverty  with  wealth — and, 
in  short,  whether  it  be  an  emperor  or  a  mob  that 
is  to  rule,  force  is  the  sole  hope  of  order,  and  the 
government  is  but  an  army. 

"Impress,  O  Pisistratus!  impress  the  value  of 
patience  as  regards  man  and  men.  You  touch 
there  on  the  kernel  of  the  social  system — the  secret 
that  fortifies  the  individual  and  disciplines  the 
million.  I  care  not,  for  my  part,  if  you  are  tedious 
80  long  as  you  are  earnest.  Be  minute  and  de- 
tailed. Let  the  real  human  life,  in  its  war  with 
Circumstance,  stand  out.  Never  mind  if  one  can 
read  you  but  slowly — better  chance  of  being  less 
quickly  forgotten.  Patience,  patience !  By  the 
soul  of  Epictetus,  your  readers  shall  set  you  an 
example!" 

CHAPTER    II. 

Leonard  had  written  twice  to  Mrs.  Fairfield, 
twice  to  Riccabocca,  and  once  to  Mr.  Dale,  and  the 
poor  proud  boy  could  not  bear  to  betray  his  humil- 
iation. He  wrote  as  with  cheerful  spirits — as  if 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  prospects.  He  said  that 
he  was  well  employed,  in  the  midst  of  books,  and 
that  he  had  found  kind  friends.  Then  he  turned 
from  himself  to  write  about  those  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, and  the  affairs  and  interests  of  the  quiet 
world  wherein  they  lived.  He  did  not  give  his 
own  address,  nor  that  of  Mr.  Prickett.  He  dated 
his  letters  from  a  small  coffee-house  near  the  book- 
seller, to  which  he  occasionally  went  for  his  simple 
meals.  He  had  a  motive  in  this.  He  did  not 
desire  to  be  found  out.  Mr.  Dale  replied  for  him- 
self and  for  Mrs.  Fairfield,  to  the  epistles  addressed 
to  these  two.  Riccabocca  wrote  also.  Nothing 
could  be  more  kind  than  the  replies  of  both.  They 
came  to  Leonard  in  a  very  dark  period  in  his  life, 
and  they  strengthened  him  in  the  noiseless  battle 
with  despair. 

*  Fact.  In  a  work  by  M.  Gihert,  a  celebrated 
French  physician,  on  diseases  of  the  skin,  he  stales 
that  that  minute,  troublesome  kind  of  rash,  known  bv 
the  name  oi prurigo ^  though  not  dangerous  in  itselr, 
has  often  driven  the  individual  afflicted  by  it  to — 
suicide.  I  believe  that  our  more  varying  climate,  ana 
our  more  heating  drinks  and  aliments,  render  this 
skin  complaint  more  common  in  England  than  in 
France,  yet  I  doubt  if  any  English  physician  could 
state  that  it  had  ever  driven  one  of  his  Engliak 
patients  to  suicide. 
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If  there  be  a  good  in  the  world  that  we  do  with- 
out knowing  it,  without  conjecturing  the  effect  it 
may  have  upon  a  human  soul,  it  is  when  we  show 
kindness  to  the  young  in  the  first  barren  foot- 
path up  the  mountain  of  life. 

Leonard  *8  face  resumed  its  serenity  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  employer ;  but  he  did  not  recover 
his  boyish  ingenuous  frankness.  The  under-cur> 
rents  flowed  again  pure  from  the  turbid  soil  and 
the  splintered  fragments  uptorn  from  the  deep  ;  but 
they  were  still  too  strong  and  too  rapid  to  allow 
transparency  to  the  surface.  And  now  he  stood  in 
the  sublime  world  of  books,  still  and  earnest  as  a 
seer  who  invokes  the  dead.  And  thus,  face  to  face 
with  knowledge,  hourly  he  discovered  how  little  he 
knew.  Mr.  Prickett  lent  him  such  works  as  he 
selected  and  asked  to  take  home  with  him.  He 
spent  whole  nights  in  reading ;  and  no  longer 
desultorily.  He  read  no  more  poetry,  no  more 
Lives  of  facets.  He  read  what  poets  must  read  if 
they  desire  to  be  .great — Sapere  prindpium  etfons 
— strict  reasonings  on  the  human  mind  ;  the  rela- 
tions between  motive  and  conduct,  thought  and 
action  ;  the  grave  and  solemn  truths  of  the  past 
world  ;  antiquities,  history,  philosophy.  He  was 
taken  out  of  himself.  He  was  carried  along  the 
ocean  of  the  universe.  In  that  ocean,  O,  seeker, 
study  the  law  of  the  tides ;  and  seeing  Chance  no- 
where— Thought  presiding  over  all — Fate,  that 
dread  phantom,  shall  vanish  from  creation,  and 
Providence  alone  be  visible  in  heaven  and  on 
earth! 

CHAPTER  in. 

There  was  to  be  a  considerable  book-sale  at  a 
country  house  one  day's  journey  from  London. 
Mr.  Prickett  meant  to  have  attended  it  on  his  own 
behalf,  and  that  of  several  gentlemen  who  had  given 
him  commissions  for  purchase ;  but,  on  the  morn- 
ing fixed  for  his  departure,  he  was  seized  with  a 
severe  return  of  his  old  foe,  the  rheumatism.  He 
requested  Leonard  to  attend  instead  of  hims6lf. 
Leonard  went,  and  was  absent  fur  the  three  days 
during  which  the  sale  lasted.  He  returned  late  in  the 
evening,  and  went  at  once  to  Mr.  Prickett's  house. 
The  shop  was  closed ;  he  knocked  at  the  private 
entrance  ;  a  strange  person  opened  the  door  to  him, 
and,  in  reply  to  his  question  if  Mr.  Prickett  was  at 
home,  said  with  a  long  and  funereal  face — **  Young 
man,  Mr.  Prickett  senior  is  gone  to  his  long  home, 
but  Richard  Prickett  will  see  you." 

At  this  moment  a  very  grave-looking  man,  with 
lank  hair,  looked  forth  from  the  side-door  commu- 
nicating between  the  shop  and  the  passage,  and 
then  stepped  forward — **  Come  in,  sir ;  you  are  my 
late  uncle*s  assistant,  Mr.  Fairfield,  I  suppose?" 

*'  Your  late  uncle !  Heavens,  sir,  do  I  under- 
stand aright— can  Mr.  Prickett  be  dead  since  I  left 
London  ?" 

**  Died,  sir,  suddenly  last  night.  It  was  an 
affection  of  the  heart ;  the  doctor  thinks  the  rheu- 
matism attacked  that  organ.  He  had  small  time  to 
provide  for  his  departure,  and  his  account-books 
seem  in  sad  disorder ;  I  am  his  nephew  and  execu- 
tor." 

Leonard  had  now  followed  the  nephew  into  the 
shop.  There,  still  burned  the  gas-lamp.  The  place 
seemed  more  dingy  and  cavernous  than  before. 
Death  always  makes  its  presence  felt  in  the  house 
it  visits. 

Leonard  was  greatly  affected — and  yet  more, 
perhaps,  by  the  utter  want  of  feeling  which  the 
nephew  exhibited.    In  fact,  the  deceased  had  not 


Keen  on  friendly  terms  with  this  person,  his  nearest 
relative  and  heir-at-law,  who  was  also  a  bookseller. 

'*  You  were  engaged  but  by  the  week  I  find, 
young  man,  on  reference  to  my  late  uncle's  papers. 
He  gave  you  JCl  a  week — a  monstrous  sum  !  I 
shall  not  require  your  services  any  further.  I  shall 
move  these  books  to  ray  own  house.  You  will  be 
good  enough  to  send  me  a  list  of  those  you  bought 
at  the  sale,  and  your  account  of  travelling-expenses, 
&c.  What  may  be  due  to  you  shall  be  sent  to 
your  address.     Good  evening." 

Leonard  went  home,  shocked  and  saddened  at  the 
sudden  death  of  his  kind  employer.  He  did  not 
think  much  of  himself  that  night ;  but,  when  he 
rose  the  next  day,  he  suddenly  felt  that  the  world 
of  London  lay  before  him,  without  a  friend,  with- 
out a  calling,  without  an  occupation  for  bread. 

This  time  it  was  no  fancied  sorrow,  no  poetic 
dream  disappointed.  Before  him,  gaunt  and  pal- 
pable, stood  Famine. 

Escape! — yes.  Back  to  the  village  ;  his  moth- 
er's cottage ;  the  exile's  garden  ;  the  radishes  and 
the  fount.  Why  could  he  not  escape?  Ask  why 
civilization  cannot  escape  its  ills,  and  fly  back  to 
the  wild  and  the  wigwam. 

Leonard  could  not  have  returned  to  the  cottage, 
even  if  the  Famine  that  faced  had  already  seized 
him  with  her  skeleton  hand.  London  releases  not 
so  readily  her  fated  step-sons. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

One  day  three  persons  were  standing  before  an 
old  book-stall  in  a  passage  leading  from  Oxford 
Street  into  Tottenham  Court  Road.  Two  were 
gentlemen ;  the  third,  of  the  class  and  appearance 
of  those  who  more  habitually  halt  at  old  book-stalls. 

**  Look,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  the  other, 
'*  I  have  discovered  here  what  I  have  searched  for 
in  vain  the  last  ten  years — the  Horace  of  1580,  the 
Horace  of  the  Forty  Commentators — a  perfect 
treasury  of  learning,  and  marked  only  fourteen 
shillings!" 

"  Hush,  Norreys,"  said  the  other,  **  and  observe 
what  is  yet  more  worth  your  study  ;"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  third  bystander,  whose  f:tce,  sharp 
and  attenuated,  was  bent  with  an  absorbed,  and,  as 
it  were,  with  a  hungering  attention  over  an  old 
worm-eaten  volume. 

**  What  is  the  book,  my  lord?"  whispered  Mr. 
Norreys. 

His  companion  smiled,  and  replied  by  another 
question,  **  What  is  the  man  who  reads  the  book?" 

Mr.  Norreys  moved  a  few  paces,  and  looked 
over  the  student^s  shoulder.  **  Preston's  transla- 
tion o(  BoctfiiuSf  The  Consolations  of  Philosophy ^^^ 
he  said,  coming  back  to  his  friend. 

'*  He  looks  as  if  he  wanted  all  the  consolations 
Philosophy  can  give  him,  poor  boy." 

At  this  moment  a  fourth  passenger  paused  at  the 
book-stall,  and,  recognizing  the  pale  student,  placed 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said,  '*  Aha,  young 
sir,  we  meet  again !  So  poor  Prickett  is  dead. 
But  you  are  still  haunted  by  associations.  Books 
— books — magnets  to  which  all  iron  minds  move 
insensibly.  What  is  this?  Boethr*8  !  Ah,abook 
written  in  prison,  but  a  little  time  before  the  advent 
of  the  only  philosopher  who  solves  to  the  simplest 
understanding  every  mystery  of  life — " 

**  And  that  philosopher  ?" 

"  Is  Death  !"  said  Mr.  Burley.  *•  How  can 
you  be  dull  enough  to  ask  ?  Poor  Boethius,  rich, 
nobly  born,  a  consul,  his  sons'  cohsuls — the  world 
one  smile  to  the  Last  Philosopher  of  Rome.    Then 
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suddenly,  against  this  type  of  the  o]d  world^s  de- 
parting WISDOM,  stands  frowning  the  new  world's 
grim  genius,  force — Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  con- 
demning Boethius  the  Schoolman  ;  and  Boethius, 
in  his  Pavian  dungeon,  holding  a  dialogue  with  the 
shade  of  Athenian  Philosophy.  It  is  the  finest 
picture  upon  which  lingers  the  glimmering  of  the 
Western  golden  day,  before  night  rushes  over 
time." 

**  And,"  said  Mr.  Norreys  abruptly,  "Boethius 
comes  back  to  us  with  the  faint  gleam  of  returning 
light,  translated  by  Alfred  the  Great.  And,  again, 
as  the  sun  of  knowledge  bursts  forth  in  all  its 
splendor,  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Boethius  in- 
fluences us  as  we  stand  in  this  passage ;  and  that  is 
the  best  of  all  the  Consolations  of  Philosophy— eh, 
Mr.  Burleyl" 

Mr.  Burley  turned  and  bowed. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other ;  you  could 
not  see  a  greater  contrast.  Mr.  Burley,  his  gay 
green  dress  already  shabby  and  soiled,  with  a  rent 
in  the  skirts,  and  his  face  speaking  of  habitual  night- 
cups.  Mr.  Norreys,  neat  and  somewhat  precise 
in  dress,  with  firm,  lean  figure,  and  quiet,  collected, 
vigorous  energy  in  his  eye  and  aspect. 

**  If,"  replied  Mr.  Burley,  **  a  poor  devil  like  me 
may  argue  with  a  gentleman  who  may  command 
his  own  price  with  the  booksellers,  I  should  say  it 
is  no  consolation  at  all,  Mr.  Norreys.  And  I  should 
like  to  see  any  man  of  sense  accept  the  condition  of 
Boethius  in  his  prison,  with  some  strangler  or 
headsman  waiting  behind  the  door,  upon  the  prom- 
ised proviso  that  he  should  be  translated,  centuries 
afterward,  by  kings  and  queens,  and  help  indirectly 
f)  influence  the  minds  of  Northern  barbarians, 
babbling  about  him  in  an  alley,  jostled  by  passers- 
by  who  never  heard  the  name  of  Boethius,  and  who 
don*t  care  a  fig  for  philosophy.  Your  servant,  sir 
— young  man,  come  and  talk." 

jDurley  hooked  his  .arm  within  Leonard's,  and 
led  the  boy  passively  away. 

**  That  is  a  clever  man,"  said  Harley  L'Estrange. 
'*  But  I  am  sorry  to  see  yon  young  student,  with 
his  bright  earnest  eyes,  and  his  lip  that  has  the 
quiver  of  passion  and  enthusiasm,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  a  guide  who  seems  disenchanted  of  all  that 
gives  purpose  to  learning  and  links  philosophy 
with  use  to  the  world.  Who,  and  what  is  this 
clever  man  whom  you  call  Burley?" 

**  A  man  who  might  have  been  famous,  if  he  had 
condescended  to  be  respectable  !  The  boy  listening 
to  us  both  so  attentively  interested  me  too — I  should 
like  to  have  the  making  of  him.  But  I  must  buy 
this  Horace." 

The  shopman,  lurking  within  his  hole  like  a 
spider  for  flies,  was  now  called  out.  And  when 
Mr.  Norreys  had  bought  the  Horace,  and  given  an 
address  where  to  send  it,  Harley  asked  the  shopman 
if  he  knew  the  young  man  who  had  been  reading 
Boethius 

•*  Only  by  sight.  He  has  come  here  every  day 
the  last  week,  and  spends  hours  at  the  stall.  When 
once  he  fastens  on  a  book,  he  reads  it  through." 

**  And  never  buys?"  said  Mr.  Norreys. 

**  Sir,"  said  the  shopman  with  a  good-natured 
smile,  **  they  who  buy  seldom  read.  The  poor  boy 
pays  me  twopence  a-day  to  read  as  long  as  he 
pleases.     I  would  not  take  it,  but  he  is  proud." 

"  I^ave  known  men  amass  great  learning  in  that 
way,"  said  Mr.  Norreys.  **  Yes,  I  should  like  to 
have  that  boy  in  my  hands.  And  now,  my  lord,  I 
am  at  your  service,  and  we  will  go  to  the  studio  of 
your  artist." 


The  two  gentlemen  walked  on  towards  one  of 
the  streets  out  of  Fitzroy  Square. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  Harley  L'Estrange  was 
in  his  element,  seated  carelessly  on  a  deal  table, 
smoking  bis  cigar,  and  discussing  art  with  the  gusto 
of  a  man  who  honestly  loved,  and  the  taste  of  a  man 
who  thoroughly  understood  it.  The  young  artist, 
in  his  dressing  robe,  adding  slow  touch  upon  touch, 
paused  oflen  to  listen  the  better.  And  Henry 
Norreys,  enjoying  the  brief  respite  from  a  life  of 
great  labor,  was  gladly  reminded  of  idle  hours 
under  rosy  skies ;  for  these  three  men  had  formed 
their  friendship  in  Italy,  where  the  bands  of  friend- 
ship are  woven  by  the  hands  of  the  Graces. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Leonard  and  Mr.  Burley  walked  on  into  the 
suburbs  round  the  north  road  from  London,  and  Mr. 
Burley  offered  to  find  literary  employment  for 
Leonard — an  offer  eagerly  accepted. 

Then  they  went  into  a  public,  house  by  the  way- 
side. Burley  demanded  a  private  room,  called  for 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  ;  and,  placing  these  implements 
before  Leonard,  said,  **  Write  what  you  please  in 
prose,  five  sheets  of  letter  paper,  twenty-two  lines 
to  a  page — neither  more  nor  less." 

**  I  cannot  write  so." 

"Tut,  'tis  for  bread." 

The  boy's  face  crimsoned. 

"  I  must  forget  that,"  said  he. 

"  There  is  an  arbor  in  the  garden  under  a 
weeping  ash,"  returned  Burley.  "  Go  there,  and 
fancy  yourself  in  Arcadia." 

Leonard  was  too  pleased  to  obey.  He  found  out 
the  little  arbor  at  one  end  of  a  deserted  bowling- 
green.  All  was  still — the  hedgerow  shut  out  the 
sight  of  the  inn.  The  sun  lay  warm  on  the  grass, 
and  glinted  pleasantly  through  the  leaves  of  the 
ash.  And  Leonard  there  wrote  the  first  essay 
from  his  hand  as  Author  by  profession.  What 
was  it  that  he  wrote?  His  dreamy  impressions  of 
London  ?  an  anathema  on  its  streets,  and  its  hearts 
of  stone?  murmurs  against  poverty?  dark  elegies 
on  fate  ? 

Oh,  no  !  little  knowest  thou  true  genius,  if  thou 
askest  such  questions,  or  thinkestthat  there,  under 
the  weeping  ash,  the  taskwork  for  bread  was  re- 
membered ;  or  that  the  sunbeam  glinted  but  over 
the  practical  world,  which,  vulgar  and  sordid,  lay 
around.  Leonard  wrote  a  fairy  tale — one  of  the 
loveliest  you  can  conceive,  with  a  delicate  touch  of 
playful  humor — in  a  style  all  flowered  over  with 
happy  fancies.  He  smiled  as  he  wrote  the  last 
word — he  was  happy.  In  rather  more  than  an 
hour  Mr.  Burley  came  to  him,  and  found  him  with 
that  smile  on  his  lips. 

Mr.  Burley,  had  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  in 
his  hand  ;  it  was  his  third.  He  too  smiled — he 
too  looked  happy.  He  read  the  paper  aloud,  and 
well.  He  was  very  complimentary.  **  You  will 
do!"  said  he,  clapping  Leonard  on  the  back. 
•*  Perhaps  some  day  you  will  catch  my  onie-eyed 
perch."  Then  he  folded  up  the  MS.,  scribbled 
oiS^a  note,  put  the  whole  iu  one  envelope — and  they 
returned  to  London. 

Mr.  Burley  disappeared  within  a  dingy  office 
near  Fleet  Street,  on  which  was  inscribed — •*  OfiUce 
of  the  Bcehive^'*^  and  soon  came  forth  with  a  golden 
sovereign  in  his  hand — Ijeonard's  first-fruits. 
Leonard  thought  Peru  lay  before  him.  He  ac- 
companied Mr.  Burley  to  that  gentleman's  lodging 
in  Maida  Hill.  The  walk  had  been  very  long ; 
I  Leonard  was  not  fatigued.    He  listened  with  a 
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livelier  attention  than  before  to  Burley's  talk.  And 
when  they  reached  the  apartments  of  the  latter,  and 
Mr.  Burley  sent  to  the  cookshop,  and  their  joint 
supper  was  taken  out  of  the  golden  sovereign,  Lieon- 
ard  felt  proud,  and  for  the  first  time  for  weeks  he 
laughed  the  hearths  laugh.  The  two  writers  grew 
more  and  more  intimate  and  cordial.  And  there 
was  a  vast  deal  in  Burley  by  which  any  young  man 
might  be  made  the  wiser.  There  was  no  apparent 
evidence  of  poverty  in  the  apartments — clean,  new, 
well  furnished  ;  but  all  things  in  the  most  horrible 
litter — all  speaking  of  the  huge  literary  sloven. 

For  several  days  Leonard  almost  lived  in  those 
rooms.  He  wrote  continuously — save  when  Bur- 
ley's  conversation  fascinated  him  into  idleness. 
Nay,  it  was  not  idleness — his  knowledge  grew 
larger  as  he  listened;  but  the  cynicism  of  the 
talker  began  slowly  to  work  its  way.  That  cyni- 
cism in  which  there  was  no  faith,  no  hope,  no 
vivifying  breath  from  Glory — from  Religion.  The 
cynicism  of  the  Epicurean,  more  degraded  in  his 
Bty  than  ever  was  Diogenes  in  his  tub ;  and  yet 
presented  with  such  ease  and  such  eloquence — with 
such  art  and  such  mirth — so  adorned  with  illustra- 
tion and  anecdote,  so  unconscious  of  debasement. 

Strange  and  dread  philosophy — that  made  it  a 
maxim  to  squander  the  gifts  of  mind  on  the  mere 
care  for  matter,  and  lit  the  soul  to  live  but  as  from 
day  to  day,  with  its  scornful  cry,  **  A  fig  for  im- 
mortality and  laurels!"  An  author  for  bread! 
Oh,  miserable  calling !  was  there  something  grand 
and  holy,  after  all,  iu  Chatterton's  despair? 

CHAPTER   VI. 

The  villanous  Beehive  /  Bread  was  worked  out 
of  it,  certainly  ;  but  fame,  but  hope  for  the  future — 
certainly  not.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  would  have 
perished  without  a  sound,  had  it  appeared  in  the 
Beehive. 

Fine  things  were  there  in  a  fragmentary,  crude 
state,  composed  by  Burley  himself.  At  the  end  of 
a  week  they  were  dead  and  forgotten — never  read 
by  one  man  of  education  and  taste  ;  taken  simulta- 
neously and  indifferently  with  shallow  politics  and 
wretched  essays,  yet  selling,  perhaps,  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  copies — an  immense  sale  ; — ^and 
nothinir  got  out  of  them  but  bread  and  brandy. 

"  What  more  would  you  have?"  cried  John 
Burley.  *^  Did  not  stern  old  Sam  Johnson  say  he 
could  never  w^rite  but  from  want?" 

"He  might  say  it,"  answered  Leonard;  "but 
he  never  meant  posterity  to  believe  him.  And  he 
would  have  died  of  want,  I  suspect,  rather  than 
have  written  Rasselas  for  the  Beehive !  Want  is 
a  grand  thing,"  continued  the  boy,  thoughtfully. 
"  A  parent  of  grand  things.  Necessity  is  strong, 
and  should  give  us  its  own  strength ;  but  Want 
ahould  shatter  asunder,  with  its  very  writhings,  the 
walls  of  our  prison-house,  and  not  sit  contented 
with  the  allowance  the  jail  gives  us  in  exchange 
for  our  work." 

**  There  is  no  prison-house  to  a  man  who  calls 
upon  Bacchus — slay — I  will  translate  to  you  Schil- 
ler's Dithyramb.  *  Then  see  I  Bacchus — then  up 
come  Cupid  and  Phoebus,  and  all  the  Celestials  are 
filling  my  dwelling.'  " 

Breaking  into  impromptu  careless  rhymes,  Bur- 
ley threw  off  a  rude  but  spirited  translation  of  that 
divine  lyric. 

*'  0  materialist!"  cried  the  boy,  with  his  bright 
eyes  suffused.  "  Schiller  calls  on  the  gods  to  take 
him  to  their  heaven  with  him;  and  you  would 
debase  the  gods  to  a  gin  palace." 


(( 


"  Ho,  ho  !"  cried  Burley  with  his  giant  laugh. 
Drink,  and  you  will  understand  the  Dithyramb. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Suddenly  one  morning,  as  Leonard  sat  with 
Burley,  a  fashionable  cabriolet,  with  a  very  hand- 
some horse,  stopped  at  the  door — a  loud  knock — a 
quick  step  on  the  stairs,  and  Randal  Leslie  entered. 
Leonard  recognized  him,  and  started.  Randal 
glanced  at  him  in  surprise,  and  then,  with  a  tact 
that  showed  he  had  already  learned  to  profit  by 
London  life,  after  shaking  hands  with  Burley,  ap- 
proached, and  said  with  some  successful  attempt  at 
ease,  "  Unless  I  am  not  mistaken,  sir,  we  have  met 
before.  If  you  remember  me,  I  hope  all  boyish 
quarrels  are  forgotten." 

Leonard  bowed,  and  his  heart  was  still  good 
enough  to  be  softened. 

**  Where  could  you  two  ever  have  met?"  asked 
Burley. 

"  In  a  village  green,  and  in  single  combat," 
answered  Randal,  smiling ;  and  he  told  the  story 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Stocks,  with  a  well-bred  jest 
on  himself.  Burley  laughed  at  the  story.  "  But," 
said  he,  when  this  laugh  was  over,  "  my  young 
friend  had  better  have  remained  guardian  of  the 
village  stocks,  than  come  to  London  in  search  of 
such  fortune  as  lies  at  the  bottom  of  an  inkhorn." 

"  Ah,"  said  Randal,  with  the  secret  contempt 
which  men  elaborately  cultivated  are  apt  to  feel  for 
those  who  seek  to  educate  themselves — "  ah,  you 
make  literature  your  calling,  sir  ?  At  what  school 
did  you  conceive  a  taste  for  letters? — not  very 
common  at  our  great  public  schools." 

"  I  am  at  school  now  for  the  first  time,"  answered 
Leonard,  dryly. 

"  Experience  is  the  best  school-mistress,"  said 
Burley ;  "  and  that  was  the  maxim  of  Goethe,  who 
had  book-learning  enough,  in  all  conscience." 

Randal  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and, 
without  wasting  another  thought  on  Leonard, 
peasant-born,  and  self-taught,  took  his  seat,  and 
began  to  talk  to  Burley  upon  a  political  question, 
which  made  then  the  war-cry  between  the  two 
great  parliamentary  parties.  It  was  a  subject  in 
which  Burley  showed  much  general  knowledge ; 
and  Randal,  seeming  to  diflbr  from  him.  drew  forth 
alike  his  information  and  his  argumentative  powers. 
The  conversation  lasted  more  tiian  an  hour. 

**  I  can't  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Randal, 
taking  his  leave ;  "  but  you  must  allow  me  to  call 
again — will  the  same  hour  to-morrow  suit  you?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Burley. 

Away  went  the  young  man  in  his  cabriolet. 
Leonard  watched  him  from  the  window. 

For  five  days,  consecutively,  did  Randal  call  and 
discuss  the  question  in  all  its  bearings  ;  and  Bur- 
ley, after  the  second  day,  got  interested  in  the 
matter,  looked  up  his  authorities — refreshed  his 
memory — and  even  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

By  the  fifth  day,  Burley  had  really  exhausted 
all  that  could  well  be  said  on  his  side  of  the  ques 
tion. 

Leonard,  during  these  colloquies,  had  sat  apart^ 
seemingly  absorbed  in  reading,  and  secretly  stung 
by  Randal's  disregard  of  his  presence.  For  indeed 
that  young  man,  in  his  superb  self-esteem,  and  in 
the  absorption  of  his  ambitious  projects,  scarce  felt 
even  curiosity  as  to  Leonard's  rise  above  his  earlier 
station,  and  looked  on  him  as  a  mere  journeyman 
of  Burley's.  But  the  self-taught  are  keen  and 
quick  observers.    And  Leonard  had  remarked,  that 
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Randal  seemed  more  as  one  playing  a  part  for  some 
private  purpose,  than  arguing  in  earnest ;  and  that, 
when  he  rose,  and  said,  *'  Mr.  Burley,  you  have 
convinced  me,*'  it  was  not  with  the  modesty  of  a 
sincere  reasoner,  but  the  triumph  of  one  who  has 
gained  his  end.  But  so  struck,  meanwhile,  was 
uur  unheeded  and  silent  listener,  with  Burley's 
power  of  generalization,  and  the  wide  surface  over 
which  his  information  extended,  that  when  Randal 
lefl  the  room,  the  boy  looked  at  the  slovenly, 
purposeless  man,  and  said  aloud — **  True  ;  knowl- 
edge is  not  power." 

**  Certainly  not,"  said  Burley,  dryly — "the 
weakest  thing  in  the  world." 

"  Knowledge  is  power,"  muttered  Randal  Leslie, 
as,  with  a  smile  on  his  lip,  he  drove  from  the  door. 

Not  many  days  after  this  last  interview  there 
appeared  a  short  pamphlet;  anonymous,  but  one 
which  made  a  great  impression  on  the  town.  It 
was  on  the  subject  discussed  between  Randal  and 
Burley.  It  was  quoted  at  great  length  in  the 
newspapers.  And  Burley  started  to  his  feet  one 
morning,  and  exclaimed,  "  My  own  thoughts!  my 
very  words !  Who  the  devil  is  this  pamphlet- 
eer?" 

Leonard  took  the  newspaper  from  Bur1ey*s  hand. 
The  most  flattering  encomiums  preceded  the  ex- 
tracts, and  the  extracts  were  as  stereotypes  of 
Burley's  talk. 

"  Can  you  doubt  the  author?"  cried  Leonard,  in 
deep  disgust  and  ingenuous  scorn.  "  The  young 
man  who  came  to  steal  your  brains,  and  turn  your 
knowledge — " 

"  Into  power,"  interrupted  Burley,  with  a  laugh, 
but  it  was  a  laugh  of  pain.  "  Well,  this  was  very 
mean  ;  I  shall  tell  him  so  when  he  comes." 

"  He  will  come  no  more,"  said  Leonard.  Nor 
did  Randal  come  again.  But  he  sent  Mr.  Burley 
a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  with  a  polite  note,  saying, 
with  candid  but  careless  acknowledgment,  that 
"  he  had  profited  much  by  Mr.  Burley 's  hints  and 
remarks." 

And  now  it  was  in  all  the  papers,  that  the  pam- 
phlet which  had  made  so  great  a  noise  was  by  a 
very  young  man,  Mr.  Audley  Egerton's  relation. 
And  high  hopes  were  expressed  of  the  future 
career  of  Mr.  Randal  Leslie. 

Burley  still  attempted  to  laugh,  and  still  his  pain 
was  visible.  Leonard  most  cordially  despised  and 
hated  Randal  Ijeslie,  and  his  heart  moved  to  Bur- 
ley with  nuble  but  perilous  compassion.  In  his 
desire  to  soothe  and  comfort  the  man  whom  he 
deemed  cheated  out  of  fame,  he  forgot  the  caution 
he  had  hitherto  imposed  on  himself,  and  yielded 
more  and  more  to  the  charm  of  that  wasted  intel- 
lect. He  accompanied  Burley  now  where  he  went 
to  spend  his  evenings,  and  more  and  more — 
though  gradually,  and  with  many  a  recoil  and  self- 
rebuke — there  crept  over  him  the  cynic's  contempt 
for  glory,  and  miserable  philosophy  of  debased  con- 
tent. 

Randal  had  arisen  into  grave  repute  upon  the 
strength  of  Burley  *s  knowledge.  But,  had  Burley 
written  the  pamphlet,  would  the  same  repute  have 
attended  him?  Certainly  not.  Randal  Leslie 
brought  to  that  knowledge  qualities  all  his  own — a 
style  simple,  strong,  and  logical ;  a  certain  tone  of 
good  society,  and  allusions  to  men  and  to  parties 
that  showed  his  connection  with  a  cabinet  minister, 
and  proved  that  he  had  profited  no  less  by  Egeiton's 
talk  than  Burley 's. 

Had  Burley  written  the  pamphlet,  it  would  have 
showed  more  genius,  it  would  have  had  humor 
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and  wit,  but  have  been  so  full  of  whims  and  quipty 
sins  against  taste,  and  defects  in  earnestness,  that 
it  would  have  failed  to  create  any  serious  sensation. 
Here,  then,  there  was  something  else  besides 
knowledge,  by  which  knowledge  became  power. 
Knowledge  must  not  smell  of  the  brandy  bottle. 

Randal  Leslie  might  be  mean  in  his  plagiarism, 
but  he  turned  the  useless  into  use.  And  so  far  ho 
was  original. 

But  one's  admiration,  after  all,  rests  where  Lcoq* 
ard's  rested — with  the  poor,  shabby,  riotous,  law- 
less,  big  fallen  man. 

Burley  took  himself  ofif  to  the  Brent,  and  fished 
again  for  the  one-eyed  perch.  Leonard  accom- 
panied him.  His  feelings  were  indeed  difibrent 
from  what  they  had  been  when  he  had  reclined 
under  the  old  tree,  and  talked  with  Helen  of  the 
future.  But  it  was  almost  pathetic  to  see  how 
Burley's  nature  seemed  to  alter,  as  he  strayed 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivulet,  and  talked  of  his  owa 
boyhood.  The  man  then  seemed  restored  to  some- 
thing of  the  innocence  of  the  child.  He  cared,  ia 
truth,  little  for  the  perch,  which  continued  intract- 
able, but  he  enjoyed  the  air  and  the  sky,  the  rustling 
grass  and  the  murmuring  waters.  These  excur- 
sions to  the  haunts  of  youth  seemed  to  rebaptize 
him,  and  then  his  eloquence  took  a  pastoral  char- 
acter, and  Isaac  Walton  himself  would  have  loved 
to  hear  him.  But  as  he  got  back  into  the 
smoke  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  gas  lamps  made 
him  forget  the  ruddy  sunset,  and  the  soil  evening 
star,  the  gross  habits  reassumed  their  sway ;  and 
on  he  went  with  his  swaggering  reckless  step  to 
the  orgies  in  which  his  abused  intellect  flamed 
forth,  and  then  sank  into  the  socket  quenched  and 
rayless. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

Helen  was  seized  with  profound  and  anxious 
sadness.  Leonard  had  been  three  or  four  times  to 
see  her,  and  each  time  she  saw  a  change  in  him 
that  excited  all  her  fears.  He  seemed,  it  is  true, 
more  shrewd,  more  worldly-wise,  more  fitted,  it 
might  be,  for  coarse  daily  life  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  freshness  and  glory  of  his  youth  w^re  waning 
slowly.  His  aspirings  drooped  earthward.  He 
had  not  mastered  the  Practical,  and  moulded  its 
uses  with  the  strong  hand  of  the  Spiritual  Archi- 
tect, of  the  Ideal  Builder:  the  Practical  was  over- 
powering himself.  She  grew  pale  when  he  talked 
of  Burley,  and  shuddered,  poor  little  Helen  !  when 
she  found  he  was  daily  and  almost  nightly  in  a 
companionship  which,  with  her  native,  honest  pru- 
dence, she  saw  so  unsuited  to  strengthen  him  in  his 
struggles,  and  aid  him  against  temptation.  She 
almost  groaned  when,  pressing  him  as  to  his  pecu- 
niary means,  she  found  his  old  terror  of  debt 
seemed  fading  away,  and  the  solid  healthful  prin- 
ciples he  had  taken  from  his  village  were  loosening 
fast.  Under  all,  it  is  true,  there  was  what  a  wiser 
and  older  person  than  Helen  would  have  hailed  as 
the  redeeming  promise.  But  that  something  was- 
grief—Vi  sublime  grief  in  his  own  sense  of  falling 
— in  his  own  impotence  against  the  Fate  he  had 
provoked  and  coveted.  The  sublimity  of  that  grief 
Helen  could  not  detect :  she  saw  only  that  it  was 
grief,  and  she  grieved  with  it,  letting  it  excuse 
every  fault — making  her  more  anxious  to  comfort, 
in  order  that  she  might  save.  Even  from  the  first,, 
when  Leonard  had  exclaimed,  '*  Ah,  Helen,  why 
did  you  ever  leave  me?"  she  had  revolved  the 
idea  of  return  to  him;  and  when  in  the  boy's 
last  visit  he  told  her  that  Burley,  persecuted  by 
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dons,  was  about  to  fly  from  his  present  lodgings, 
and  take  his  abode  with  Leonard  in  the  room  she 
had  lefl  vacant,  all  doubt  was  over.  She  resolved  to 
sacrifice  the  safety  and  shelter  of  the  home  assured 
her.  She  resolved  to  come  back  and  share  Leon- 
ard's penury  and  struggles,  and  save  the  old  room, 
wherein  she  had  prayed  fur  him,  from  thetempter^s 
dangerous  presence.  Should  she  burden  him? 
No  ;  she  had  assisted  her  father  by  many  little 
female  arts  in  needle  and  fancy  work.  She  had 
improved  herself  in  these  during  her  sojourn  with 
•Miss  Starke.  She  could  bring  her  share  to  the 
common  stuck.  Possessed  with  this  idea,  she  de- 
termined to  realize  it  before  the  day  on  which 
Leonard  had  told  her  Burley  was  to  move  his 
quarters.  Accordingly  she  rose  very  early  one 
morning  ;  she  wrote  a  pretty  and  grateful  note  to 
Miss  Starke,  who  was  fast  asleep,  lefl  it  on  the 
table,  and,  before  any  one  was  astir,  stole  from  the 
house,  her  little  bundle  on  her  arm.  She  lingered 
an  instant  at  the  garden-gate,  with  a  remorseful 
sentiment — a  feeling  that  she  had  ill-repaid  the 
cold  and  prim  protection  that  Miss  Starke  had 
shown  her.  But  sisterly  love  carried  all  before 
it.     She  closed  the  gate  with  a  sigh,  and  went  on. 

She  arrived  at  the  lodging-house  before  Leonard 
was  up,  took  possession  of  her  old  chamber,  and, 
presenting  herself  to  Leonard  as  he  was  about  to 
go  forth,  said,  (story-teller  that  she  was,) — *'  I  am 
sent  away,  brother,  and  I  have  come  to  you  to  take 
care  of  me.  Do  not  let  us  part  again.  But  you 
must  be  very  cheerful  and  very  happy,  or  I  shall 
think  that  I  am  sadly  in  your  way.'' 

Leonard  at  first  did  look  cheerful,  and  even 
happy  ;  but  then  he  thought  of  Burley,  and  then 
of  his  own  means  of  supporting  her,  and  was 
embarrassed,  and  began  questioning  Helen  as  to 
the  possibility  of  reconciliation  with  Miss  Starke. 
And  Helen  said  gravely,  "  Impossible — do  not  ask 
it,  and  do  not  go  near  her." 

Then  Leonard  thought  she  had  been  humbled 
and  insulted,  and  remembered  that  she  was  a  gen- 
tleman's child,  and  felt  for  her  wounded  pride — he 
was  so  proud  himself.  Yet  still  he  was  embar- 
rassed. 

*'  Shall  I  keep  the  purse  again,  Leonard?"  said 
Helen  coaxingly. 

**  Alas  I"  replied  Leonard, "  the  purse  is  empty." 

**  That  is  very  naughty  in  the  purse,"  said 
Helen,  *'  since  you  put  so  much  into  it." 

»*ir' 

**  Did  not  you  say  that  you  made,  at  least,  a 
guinea  a- week?" 

*^  Yes ;  but  Burley  takes  the  money ;  and  then, 

Eoor  fellow !  as  I  owe  all  to  him,  I  have  not  the 
eart  to  prevent  his  spending  it  as  he  likes." 

'*  Please,  I  wish  you  could  settle  the  month's 
rent,"  said  the  landlady,  suddenly  showing  herself. 
She  said  it  civilly,  but  with  firmness. 

Leonard  colored.     '*  It  shall  be  paid  to-day." 

Then  he  pressed  his  hat  on  his  head,  and,  put- 
ting Helen  gently  aside,  went  forth. 

*'  Speak  to  me  in  future,  kind  Mrs.  Smedley," 
said  Helen  with  the  air  of  a  housewife.  '*  ^  is 
always  in  study,  and  must  not  be  disturbed." 

The  landlady — ^a  good  woman,  though  she  liked 
her  rent — smiled  ^nignly.  She  was  fond  of 
Helen,  whom  she  had  known  of  old. 

**  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come  back ;  and  perhaps 
now  the  young  man  will  not  keep  such  late  hours. 
I  meant  to  give  him  warning,  but — " 

*'  But  he  will  be  a  great  man  one  of  these  days, 
and  yoa  mast  bear  with  him  now."    And  Helea 


kissed  Mrs.  Smedley,  and  sent  her  away  half  ia- 
dined  to  cry. 

Then  Helen  busied  herself  in  the  rooms.  She 
found  her  father's  box,  which  had  been  duly  for- 
warded. She  reexamined  its  contents,  and  wept  as 
she  touched  each  humble  and  pious  relic.  But  her 
father's  memory  itself  thus  seemed  to  give  this 
home  a  sanction  which  the  former  had  not ;  and  she 
rose  quietly  and  began  mechanically  to  put  things 
in  order,  sighing  as  she  saw  all  so  neglected,  till 
she  came  to  the  rose-tree,  and  that  alone  showed 
heed  and  care.  *'  Dear  Leonard  !"  she  murmured, 
and  the  smile  resettled  on  her  lips. 

CHAPTER   IX. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  could  have  severed  Leonard 
from  Burley  but  Helen's  return  to  his  care.  It 
was  impossible  for  him,  even  had  there  been 
another  room  in  the  house  vacant  (which  there  was 
not)  to  install  this  noisy,  riotous  son  of  the  Muse  by 
Bacchus,  talking  at  random,  and  smelling  of  spirits, 
in  the  same  dwelling  with  an  innocent,  delicate, 
timid,  female  child.  And  Leonard  could  not  leave 
her  alone  all  the  twenty-four  hours.  She  restored 
a  home  to  him,  and  imposed  its  duties.  He  there- 
fore told  Mr.  Burley  that  in  future  he  should  write 
and  study  in  his  own  room,  and  hinted  with  many 
a  blush,  and  as  delicately  as  he  could,  that  it  seemed 
to  him  that  whatever  he  obtained  from  his  pen 
ought  to  be  halved  with  Burley,  to  whose  interest 
he  owed  the  employment,  and  from  whose  books  or 
whose  knowledge  he  took  what  helped  to  maintain 
it ;  but  the  other  half,  if  his,  he  could  no  longer 
afibrd  to  spend  upon  feasts  or  libations.  He  had 
another  to  provide  for. 

Burley  pooh-poohed  the  notion  of  taking  half 
his  coadjutor's  earning,  with  much  grandeur,  but 
spoke  very  fretfully  of  Leonard's  sober  appropria- 
tion of  the  other  half;  and,  though  a  good-natured, 
warm-hearted  man,  felt  extremely  indignant  against 
the  sudden  interposition  of  poor  Helen.  However, 
Leonard  was  firm  ;  and  then  Burley  grew  sullen, 
and  so  they  parted.  Btit  the  rent  was  still  to  be 
paid.  How  ?  Leonard  for  the  first  time  thought 
of  the  pawnbroker.  Hi*  had  clothes  to  spare,  and 
Riccabocca's  watch.  No ;  that  last  he  shrank 
from  applying  to  such  base  uses. 

He  went  home  at  noon,  and  met  Helen  at  the 
street  door.  Slie  too  had  been  out,  and  her  so(\ 
cheek  was  rosy  red  with  unwonted  exercise  and  the 
sense  of  joy.  She  had  still  preserved  the  few  gold 
pieces  which  Leonard  had  taken  back  to  her  on  his 
first  visit  to  Mies  Starke's.  ^  She  had  now  gone  out 
and  bought  wools  and  implements  for  work  ;  and 
meanwhile  she  had  paid  the  rent. 

Leonard  did  not  object  to  the  work,  but  he 
blushed  deeply  when  he  knew  about  the  rent,  and 
was  very  angry.  He  paid  back  to  her  that  night 
what  she  had  advanced ;  and  Helen  wept  silently 
at  his  pride,  and  wept  more  when  she  saw  the  next 
day  a  woeful  hiatus  in  his  wardrobe. 

But  Leonard  now  worked  at  home,  and  worked 
resolutely  ;  and  Helen  sat  by  his  side,  working 
too  ;  so  that  next  day,  and  the  next,  slipped  peace- 
fully away,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  second  he 
asked  her  to  walk  out  in  the  fields.  She  sprang  up 
joyously  at  the  invitation,  when  bang  went  the 
door,  and  in  reeled  John  Burley— drunk  : — and  so 
drunk ! 

CHAPTER   X. 

And  with  Burley  there  reeled  in  another  man— 
a  friend  of  his — ^a  man  who  had  been  a  wealthy 
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trader  and  once  well  to  do,  but  who,  unluckily,  had 
literary  tastes,  and  was  fond  of  hearing  Burley  talk. 
So,  since  he  had  known  the  wit,  his  business  had 
fallen  from  him,  and  he  had  passed  through  the 
Bankrupt  Court.  A  very  shabby-looking  dog  he 
was,  indeed,  and  his  nose  was  redder  than  Burley 's. 

John  made  a  drunken  dash  at  poor  Helen.  '*  So 
you  are  the  Pentheus  in  petticoats  who  defies 
Bacchus,"  cried  he ;  and  therewith  he  roared  out 
a  verse  from  Euripides.  Helen  ran  away,  and 
Leonard  interposed. 

**  For  shame,  Burley  !" 

'*  He  's  drunk,"  said  Mr.  Douce,  the  bankrupt 
trader — "  very  drunk — don*t  mind — him.  I  say, 
sir,  I  hope  we  don't  intrude.  Sit  still,  Burley,  sit 
still,  and  talk,  do — that 's  a  good  man.  You  should 
hear  him — ta — ta — talk,  sir." 

Leonard  meanwhile  had  got  Helen  out  of  the 
room,  into  her  own,  and  begged  her  not  to  be 
alarmed,  and  keep  the  door  locked.  He  then 
returned  to  Burley,  who  had  seated  himself  on  the 
bed,  trying  wondrous  hard  to  keep  himself  upright ; 
while  Mr.  Douce  wad  striving  to  light  a  short  pipe 
that  he  carried  in  his  button-hole — without  having 
filled  it — and,  naturally  failing  in  that  attempt,  was 
now  beginning  to  weep. 

Leonard  was  deeply  shocked  and  revolted  for 
Helen's  sake ;  but  it  was  hopeless  to  make  Burley 
listen  to  reason.  And  how  could  the  boy  turn  out 
of  his  room  thu  man  to  whom  he  was  under  obliga- 
tions ? 

Meanwhile,  there  smote  upon  Helen's  shrinking 
ears  loud  jarring  talk  and  maudlin  laughter,  and 
cracked  attempts  at  jovial  songs.  Then  she  heard 
Mrs.  Smedley  in  Leonard's  room,  remonstrating, 
and  Burley's  laugh  was  louder  than  before,  and 
Mrs.  Smedley,  who  was  a  meek  woman,  evidently 
got  frightened,  and  was  heard  in  precipitate 
retreat.  Long  and  loud  talk  recommenced,  Bur- 
ley's  great  voice  predominant,  Mr.  Douce  chiming 
in  with  hiccupy  broken  treble.  Hour  after  hour 
this  lasted,  for  want  of  the  drink  that  would  have 
brought  it  to  a  premature  close.  And  Burley 
(rradually  began  to  talk  himself  somewhat  sober. 
Then  Mr.  Douce  was  heard  descending  the  stairs, 
and  silence  followed.  At  dawn,  Leonard  knocked 
at  Helen's  door.  She  opened  it  at  once,  for  she 
had  not  gone  to  bed. 

*'  Helen,' ■  said  he  very  sadly,  "  you  cannot  con- 
tinue here.  I  must  find  out  some  proper  home  for 
yon.  This  man  has  served  me  when  all  London 
was  friendless,  and  he  tells  me  that  he  has  nowhere 
else  to  e^i — that  the  bailiffs  are  after  him.  He  has 
now  fallen  asleep.  I  will  go  and  find  you  some 
ludgini(  close  at  hand — for  I  cannot  expel  him  who 
has  protected  me  ;  and  yet  you  cannot  be  under  the 
same  roof  with  him.  My  own  good  angel,  I  must 
Jose  you." 

He  did  not  wait  fur  her  answer,  but  hurried  down 
the  stairs. 

The  morning  looked  through  the  shutterless 
panes  in  Leonard's  garret,  and  the  birds  began  to 
chirp  from  the  elm-tree,  when  Burley  rose  and 
shook  himself,  and  stared  round.  He  could  not 
quite  make  out  where  he  was.  He  got  hold  of  the 
water-jug  which  he  emptied  at  three  draughts,  and 
felt  greatly  refreshed.  He  then  began  to  recon- 
noitre the  chamber — looked  at  Leonard's  MSS. — 
peeped  into  the  drawers — wondered  where  the  devil 
Leonard  himself  had  gone  to— and  finally  amused 
himself  by  throwing  down  the  fire-irons,  ringing 
the  bell,  and  making  all  the  noise  he  could,  in  the 
hopes  of  attracting  the  attention  of  somebody  or 
other,  and  procoring  hioiself  his  morning  dram. 


In  the  midst  of  this  charivari  the  door  opened 
8oflly,butas  if  with  a  resolute  hand,  and  the  small, 

Suiet  form  of  Helen  stood  before  the  threshold, 
iurley  turned  round,  and  the  two  looked  at  each 
other  for  some  moments  with  silent  scrutiny. 

Burley  J  (composing  his  features  into  their  most 
friendly  expression.) — **  Come  hither,  my  dear. 
So  you  are  the  little  girl  whom  I  saw  with  Leon- 
ard on  the  banks  of  the  Brent,  and  you  have  come 
back  to  live  with  him — and  I  have  come  to  live 
with  him  too.  You  shall  be  our  little  housekeeper, 
and  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  Prince  Prettyman, 
and  a  great  many  others  not  to  be  found  in  Mother 
Goose.  Meanwhile,  my  dear  little  girl,  here  's 
sixpence — just  run  out  and  change  this  for  its 
worth  in  rum." 

Helen^  (coming  slowly  up  to  Mr.  Burley,  and 
still  gazing  earnestly  into  his  face.) — **  Ah,  sir, 
Leonard  says  that  you  have  a  kind  heart,  and  that 
you  have  served  him — he  cannot  ask  you  to  leave 
the  house  ;  and  so  I,  who  have  never  served  him, 
am  to  go  hence  and  live  alone." 

Burley,  (moved.) — "  You  go,  my  little  lady? 
— ^and  why?     Can  we  not  ail  live  together?" 

Helen, — "  No,  sir.  I  left  everything  to  come 
to  Leonard,  for  we  had  met  first  at  my  father's 
grave.  But  you  rob  me  of  him,  and  I  have  no 
other  friend  on  earth." 

Burley f  (discomposed.)  —  *' Explain  yourself. 
Why  must  you  leave  him  because  I  come  1" 

Helen  looks  at  Mr.  Burley  again,  long  and  wist- 
fully, but  makes  no  answer. 

Burley,  (with  a  gulp.) — **  Is  it  because  he 
thinks  I  am  not  fit  company  for  you?" 

Helen  bowed  her  head. 

Burley  winced,  and  after  a  moment's  pause  said, 
— "  He  is  right." 

Helen,  (obeying  the  impulse  at  her  heart,  springs 
forward  and  takes  Burley's  hand.) — **  Ah,  sir," 
she  cried,  **  before  he  knew  you  he  was  so  difier- 
ent — then  he  was  cheerful — then,  even  when  his 
first  disappointment  came,  I  grieved  and  wept ;  but 
I  felt  he  would  conquer  still — for  his  heart  was  so 
good  and  pure.  Oh,  sir,  don't  think  I  reproach 
you  ;  but  what  is  to  become  of  him  if — if — No,  it 's 
not  for  myself  that  I  speak.  I  know  that  if  I  was 
here,  that  if  he  had  .me  to  care  for,  he  would  come 
home  early — and  work  patiently — and — and — that 
I  might.save  him.  But  now  when  I  am  gone,  and 
you  with  him — you  to  whom  he  is  grateful,  you 
whom  he  would  follow  against  his  own  conscience, 
(you  must  see  that,  sir) — what  is  to  become  of 
him?" 

Helen's  voice  died  in  sobs. 

Burley  took  three  or  four  long  strides  through 
the  room — he  was  greatly  agitated.  »*  I  am  a 
demon,"  he  murmured.  '*  I  never  saw  it  before — 
but  it  is  true — I  should  be  this  boy's  ruin."  Tears 
stood  in  his  eyes,  he  paused  abruptly,  made  a  clutch 
at  his  hat,  and  turned  tp  the  door. 

Helen  stopped  the  way,  and,  taking  him  gently 
by  the  arm,  said — **  Oh,  sir,  forgive  me — I  have 
pained  you!"  and  looked  up  at  hi^n  with  a  com- 
passionate expression,  that  indeed  made  the  child's 
sweet  face  as  that  of  an  angel. 

Burley  bent  down  as  if  to  kiss  her,  and  then 
drew  back — perhaps  with  a  sentiment  that  his  lips 
were  not  worthy  to  touch  that  innocent  brow. 

'*  If  I  had  had  a  sister — a  child  like  you,  little 
one,"  he  muttered,  **  perhaps  I  too  might  have 
been  saved  in  time.    Now — " 

*'  Ah,  now  yon  may  stay,  sir ;  I  don't  fear  yon 
any  more." 

**  No,  no ;  tou  would  fear  me  again  ere  night- 
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time,  and  I  might  not  alvrays  be  in  the  right  mood 
to  listen  to  a  voice  like  youis,  child.  Toar  Leon- 
ard has  a  noble  heart,  and  rare  gitU.  He  should 
rise  yet,  and  he  shall.  I  will  not  drag  him  into 
the  mire.  Good-bye — you  will  see  me  no  more.'' 
He  broke  from  Helen,  cleared  the  stairs  with  a 
bound,  and  was  out  of  the  house. 

When  Leonard  returned  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
his  unwelcome  guest  was  gone — but  Helen  did  not 
venture  to  tell  him  of  her  interposition.  She  knew 
instinctively  how  such  officiousness  would  mortify 
and  offend  the  pride  of  man — but  she  never  again 
spoke  harshly  of  poor  Burley.  Leonard  supposed 
that  he  should  either  see  or  hear  of  the  humorist 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  Finding  he  did  not,  he 
went  in  search  of  him  at  his  old  haunts ;  but  no 
trace.  He  inquired  at  the  Beehive  if  they  knew 
there  of  his  new  address,  but  no  tidings  of  Burley 
could  be  obtained. 

As  he  came  home  disappointed  and  anxious,  for 
he  felt  uneasy  as  to  the  disappearance  of  his  wild 
friend,  Mrs.  Smedley  met  him  at  the  door. 

"  Please,  sir,  suit  yourself  with  another  lodg- 
ing,*' said  she.  **  I  can  have  no  such  singings  and 
shoutings  going  on  at  night  in  my  house.  And 
that  poor  little  girl,  too  ! — you  should  be  ashamed 
of  yourself." 

Ijeonard  frowned,  and  passed  by. 

CHAPTER   XI. 

McANWBiLE,  on  leaving  Helen,  Burley  strode 
on ;  and,  as  if  by  some  better  instinct,  for  he  was 
unconscious  of  his  own  stepe,  he  took  the  way 
towards  the  still  green  haunts  of  his  youth .  When 
he  paused  at  length,  he  was  already  before  the  door 
of  a  rural  cottage,  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of 
fields,  with  a  little  farm-yard  at  the  back  :  and  far 
through  the  trees  in  front  was  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  winding  Brent. 

With  this  cottage  Burley  was  familiar  ;  it  was 
inhabited  by  a  good  old  couple  who  had  known 
him  from  a  boy.  There  he  habitually  left  his  rods 
and  fishing-tackle  ;  there,  for  intervals  in  bis  turbid, 
riotous  life,  he  had  sojourned  for  two  or  three  days 
together — fancying  the  first  day  that  the  country 
was  a  heaven,  and  convinced  before  the  third  that 
it  was  a  purgatory. 

An  old  woman,  of  neat  and  tidy  exterior,  came 
forth  to  greet  him. 

*'  Ah,  Master  John,"  said  she,  clasping  his  nerve- 
leas  hand — *'  well,  the  fields  be  pleasant  now — I 
hope  you  are  come  to  stay  a  bit.  Do ;  it  will 
freshen  you ;  you  lose  all  the  fine  color  you  had 
once,  in  Lunnon  town." 

"  I  will  stay  with  you,  my  kind  friend,"  said 
Burley  with  unusual  meekness — **  I  can  have  the 
old  room,  then?" 

*'  Oh,  yes,  come  and  look  at  it.  I  never  let  it 
now  to  any  one  but  you — never  have  let  it  since  the 
beautiful  lady  with  the  angel's  face  went  away. 
Poor  thing,  what  could  have  become  of  her  ?" 

Thus  speaking,  while  Burley  listened  not,  the 
old  woman  drew  him  within  the  cottage,  and  led 
him  up  the  stairs  into  a  room  that  might  have  well 
become  a  better  house,  for  it  was  furnished  with 
taAte,  and  even  elegance.  A  small  cabinet  piano- 
forte stood  opposite  the  fireplace,  and  the  wmdow 
looked  upon  pleasant  meads  and  tangled  hedge- 
rows, ana  the  narrow  windings  of  the  blue  rivulet. 
Burley  sank  down  exhausted,  and  gazed  wistfully 
from  the  casement. 

**  You  have  not  breakfasted  1"  said  the  hostess 
anxiously. 


"  No." 

"  Well,  the  eggs  are  fresh  laid,  and  you  would 
like  a  rasher  of  bacon,  Master  John  ?  And  if  you 
will  have  brandy  in  your  tea,  I  have  some  that  you 
lefl  long  ago  in  your  own  bottle." 

Burley  shook  his  head.  **  No  brandy,  Mrs. 
Goodyer ;  only  fresh  milk.  I  will  see  whether  I 
can  yet  coax  Nature." 

^frs.  Goodyer  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by 
coaxing  Nature,  but  she  said,  '*  Pray  do.  Master 
John,"  and  vanished. 

That  day  Burley  went  out  with  his  rod,  and  he 
fished  hard  for  the  one-eyed  perch :  but  in  vain. 
Then  he  roved  along  the  stream  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  whistling.  He  returned  to  the  cottage 
at  sunset,  partook  of  the  fare  provided  for  him, 
abstained  from  the  brandy,  and  felt  dreadfully  low. 
He  called  for  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  sought  to 
write,  but  could  not  achieve  two  lines.  He  sum- 
moned Mrs.  Goodyer,  '*  Tell  your  husband  to  come 
and  sit  and  talk." 

Up  came  old  Jacob  Goodyer,  and  the  great  wit 
bade  him  tell  all  the  news  of  the  village.  Jacob 
obeyed  willingly,  and  Burley  at  last  f^ll  asleep. 
The  next  day  it  was  much  the  same,  only  at  dinner 
he  had  up  the  brandy  bottle,  and  finished  it ;  and 
he  did  not  have  up  Jacob,  but  he  contrived  to  write. 

The  third  day  it  rained  incessantly.  **  Have 
you  no  books,  Mrs.  Goodyer?"  asked  poor  John 
Burley. 

"  Oh,  yes,  some  that  the  dear  lady  left  behind 
her  ;  and  perhaps  you  would  like  to  look  at  some 
papers  in  her  own  writing  ?" 

'*  No,  not  the  papers — all  women  scribble,  and 
all  scribble  the  same  things.     Get  me  the  books." 

The  books  were  brought  up — poetry  and  essays 
— John  knew  them  by  heart.  He  looked  out  on 
the  rain,  and  at  evening  the  rain  had  ceased.  He 
rushed  to  his  hat  and  fied. 

**  Nature,  Nature  !"  he  exclaimed  when  he  was 
out  in  the  air  and  hurrying  by  the  dripping  hedge- 
rows, "  you  are  not  to  be  coaxed  by  me  I  I  have 
jilted  you  shamefully,  I  own  it ;  you  are  a  female 
and  unforgiving.  I  don*t  complain.  You  may  be 
very  pretty,  but  you  are  the  stupidest  and  most 
tiresome  companion  that  ever  I  met  with.  Thank 
Heaven,  I  am  not  married  to  you  !" 

Thus  John  Burley  made  his  way  into  town,  and 
paused  at  the  first  public-house.  Out  of  that 
house  he  came  with  a  jovial  air,  and  on  he  strode 
towards  the  heart  of  London .  Now  he  is  in  Leices- 
ter Square,  and  he  gazes  on  the  foreigners  who 
stalk  that  region,  and  hums  a  tune  ;  and  now  from 
yonder  alley  two  forms  emerge,  and  dog  his  care- 
less footsteps :  now  through  the  maze  of  passages 
towards  St.  Martin's  he  threads  his  path,  and,  an- 
ticipating an  orgy  as  he  nears  his  favorite  haunts, 
jingles  the  silver  in  his  pockets  ;  and  now  the  two 
forms  are  at  his  heels. 

**  Hail  to  thee,  O  Freedom !"  muttered  John 
Burley,  *<  thy  dwelling  is  in  cities,  and  thy  palace 
is  the  tavern." 

**  In  the  king's  name,"  quoth  a  gruff  voice ; 
and  John  Burley  feels  the  horrid  and  &miliar  tap 
on  the  shoulder. 

The  two  bailiflGs  who  dogged  have  seized  their 
prey. 

''  Atwhosesuit?"  asked  John  Burley  falteringly. 
"  Mr.  Cox,  the  wine-merchant." 
*' Cox!    A  man  to  whom  I  gave  a  cheque  on 
my  bankers,  not  three  months  ago !" 
'*  But  it  warn't  cashed." 
'*  What  does  that  signify  ?— the  intention  was 
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tli«  same.  A  good  heart  takes  the  wil)  for  the 
deed.  Cux  ia  a  monster  of  ingratitude ;  and  I 
withdraw  my  caatom.*' 

'*  Sarve  him  right.  Would  your  honor  like  a 
jarvcy  V- 

**  I  would  rather  spend  the  money  on  something 
else,"  said  John  Burley.  **  Give  me  your  arm,  I 
am  not  proud.  After  all,  thank  Heaven,  I  shall 
not  sleep  in  the  country.'* 

And  John  Burley  made  a  night  of  it  in  the 
Fleet. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Miss  Starke  was  one  of  those  ladies  who  pass 
their  lives  in  the  direst  of  all  civil  strife — war  with 
their  servants.  She  looked  upon  the  members  of 
that  class  as  the  unrelenting  and  sleepless  enemies 
of  the  unfortunate  householders  condemned  to  em- 
ploy them.  She  thought  they  ate  and  drank  to 
their  villanous  utmost,  in  order  to  ruin  their 
benefactors — ^that  they  lived  in  one  constant  conspir- 
acy with  one  another  and  the  tradesmen,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  cheat  and  pilfer.  Miss  Starke 
was  a  miserable  woman.  As  she  had  no  relations 
or  friends  who  cared  enough  for  her  to  share  her 
solitary  struggle  against  her  domestic  foes;  and 
her  income,  though  easy,  was  an  annuity  that  died 
with  herself,  thereby  reducing  various  nephews, 
nieces,  or  cousins,  to  the  strict  bounds  of  a  natural 
affection — that  did  not  exist ;  and  as  she  felt  the 
want  of  some  friendly  face  amidst  this  world  of 
distrust  and  hate,  so  she  had  tried  the  resource  of 
venal  companions.  But  the  venal  companions  had 
never  staid  long — either  they  disliked  Miss  Starke, 
or  Miss  Starke  disliked  them.  Therefore  the  poor 
woman  had  resolved  upon  bringing  up  some  little 
girl,  whose  heart,  as  she  said  to  herself,  would  be 
fresh  and  uncorrupted,  and  from  whom  she  might 
expeet  gratitude.  She  had  been  contented,  on  the 
whole,  with  Helen,  and  had  meant  to  keep  that 
ehild  in  her  house  as  long  as  she  (Miss  Starke) 
remained  upon  the  earth — perhaps  some  thirty 
years  longer ;  and  then,  having  carefully  secluded 
her  from  marriage,  and  other  friendship,  to  leave 
her  nothing  but  the  regret  of  having  lost  so  kind  a 
benefactress.  Agreeably  with  this  notion,  and  in 
order  to  secure  the  affections  of  the  child.  Miss 
Starke  had  relaxed  the  frigid  austerity  natural  to 
her  manner  and  mode  of  thought,  and  had  been 
kind  to  Helen  in  an  iron  way.  She  had  neither 
slapped  nor  pinched  her,  neither  had  she  starved. 
She  had  allowed  her  to  see  Lieonard,  according  to 
the  agreement  made  with  Dr.  Morgan,  and  had 
laid  out  tenpence  on  cakes,  besides  contributing 
fruit  from  her  garden  for  the  first  interview — a 
hospitality  she  did  not  think  it  fit  to  renew  on  sub- 
sequent occasions.  In  return  for  this,  she  con- 
ceived she  had  purchased  the  right  to  Helen  bodily 
and  spiritually,  and  nothing  could  exceed  her 
indignation  when  she  rose  one  morning  and  found 
the  child  had  gone.  As  it  never  had  occurred  to 
her  to  ask  Leonardos  address,  though  she  suspected 
Helen  had  gone  to  him,  she  was  at  a  loss  what  to 
do,  and  remained  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  state 
of  inane  depression.  But  then  she  began  to  miss 
the  child  so  much  that  her  energies  woke,  and  she 
persuaded  herself  that  she  was  actuated  by  the 
purest  benevolence  in  trying  to  reclaim  this  poor 
creature  from  the  world  into  which  Helen  had 
thus  rashly  plunged. 

Accordingly,  she  put  an  advertisement  into  the 
Times,  to  the  following  effect,  liberally  imitated  | 


from  one  by  which,  in  former  years,  she  had  ro* 
covered  a  favorite  Blenheim. 

TWO  GUINEAS  BBWABD. 

STRAYED,  from  Ivy  Cottage,  Highgate,  a  Little  Gurl, 
answers  to  the  name  of  Helen  ;  with  blue  eyes  and 
brown  hair  ;  white  muslin  frock,  and  straw  hat  with 
blue  ribbons.  Whoever  will  bring  the  same  to  Ivy 
Cottage,  shall  receive  the  above  Reward. 

•  JV,  B, — Nothing  more  will  be  offered. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Smedley  had  put 
an  advertisement  in  the  Times  on  her  own  account, 
relative  to  a  niece  of  hers  who  was  coming  from 
the  country,  and  fur  whom  she  desired  to  find  a 
situation.  So,  contrary  to  her  usual  habit,  she 
sent  for  the  newspaper,  and,  close  by  her  owa 
advertisement,  she  saw  Miss  Starke's. 

It  was  impossible  that  she  could  mistake  the 
description  of  Helen;  and,  as  this  advertisement 
caught  her  eye  the  very  day  after  the  whole  house 
had  been  disturbed  and  scandalized  by  Burley's 
noisy  visit,  and  on  which  she  had  resolved  to  get' 
rid  of  a  lodger  who  received  such  visitors,  the 
good-hearted  woman  was  delighted  to  think  that  she 
could  restore  Helen  to  some  safe  home.  While 
thus  thinking,  Helen  herself  entered  the  kitchen, 
where  Mrs.  Smedley  sat,  and  the  landlady  had  the 
imprudence  to  point  out  the  advertisement,  atid 
talk,  as  she  called  it,  *'  seriously"  to  the  little  girl. 

Helen  in  vain  and  with  tears  entreated  her  to* 
take  no  step  in  reply  to  the  advertisement.  Mrs. 
Smedley  felt  it  was  an  affair  of  duty,  and  was 
obdurate,  and  shortly  aflerwards  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  \eh  the  house.  Helen  conjectured  that  she^ 
was  on  her  way  to  Miss  Starke's,  and  her  whole 
soul  was  bent  on  flight.  Leonard  had  gone  to  the 
office  of  the  Beehive  with  his  MSS.  ;  but  she 
packed  up  all  their  joint  effects,  and,  just  as  she 
had  done  so,  he  returned.  She  communicated  the 
news  of  the  advertisement,  and  said  she  should  be^ 
so  miserable  if  compelled  to  go  back  to  Miss 
Starke's,  and  implored  him  so  pathetically  to  save 
her  from  such  sorrow  that  he  at  once  assented  to 
her  proposal  of  flight.  Luckily,  little  was  owing 
to  the  landlady — ^that  little  was  left  with  the  maid- 
servant :  and,  profiting  by  Mrs.  Smedley 's  absence, 
they  escaped  without  scene  or  conflict.  Their 
effects  were  taken  by  Leonard  to  a  stand  of  hack- 
ney vehicles^  and  then  left  at  a  coach-oflice,  while 
they  went  in  search  of  lodgings.  It  was  wise  to 
choose  an  entirely  new  and  remote  district ;  and 
before  night  they  were  settled  in  an  attic  in  Lam- 
beth. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

As  the  reader  will  expect,  no  trace  of  Burley^ 
could  Leonard  find  ;  the  humorist  had  ceased  to 
communicate  with  the  Beehive,  But  Leonard 
grieved  for  Burley's  sake  ;  and,  indeed,  he  missed 
the  intercourse  of  the  large,  wrong  mind.  But  he 
settled  down,  by  degrees,  to  the  simple  loving 
society  of  his  child  companion,  and  in  that  presence 
grew  more  tranquil.  The  hours  in  the  daytime 
that  he  did  not  pass  at  work  he  spent  as  before  ; 
picking  up  knowledge  at  bookstalls ;  and  at  dusk 
he  and  Helen  would  stroll  out — sometimes  striving 
to  escape  from  the  long  suburb  into  fresh  rural  air ; 
more  often  wandering  to  and  fro  the  bridge  that  led 
to  glorious  Westminst^ — ^London's  classic  land— 
and  watching  the  yague  lamps  reflected  on  the  river. 
This  haunt  suited  the  musing,  melancholy  boy.' 
He  would  stand  long  and  with  wistful  silence  hf 
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the  balastrade — seating  Helen  thereon,  that  she  too 
might  look  along  the  dark  mournful  waters,  which, 
dark  though  they  be,  still  have  their  charm  of 
mysterious  repose. 

As  the  river  flowed  between  the  world  of  roofs, 
and  the  roar  of  human  passions  on  either  side,  so 
in  those  two  hearts  flowed  Thought — and  all  they 
knew  of  London  was  its  shadow. 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

Therc  appeared  in  the  Beehive  certain  very 
truculent  political  papers — papers  very  like  the 
tracts  in  the  Tinker *s  bag.  Leonard  did  not  heed 
them  much,  but  they  made  far  more  sensation  in 
the  public  that  read  the  Beehive  than  Leonardos 
papers,  full  of  rare  promise  though  the  last  were. 
They  greatly  increased  the  sale  of  the  periodical 
in  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  began  to  awake 
the  drowsy  vigilance  of  the  Home  Oflice.  Sudden- 
ly a  descent  was  made  upon  the  Beehive,  and  all  its 
papers  and  plant.  The  editor  saw  himself  threat- 
ened with  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  the  certainty 
of  two  years*  imprisonment ;  he  did  not  like  the 
prospect,  and  disappeared.  One  evening,  when 
Leonard,  unconscious  of  these  mischances,  arrived 
at  the  door  of  the  oflice,  he  found  it  closed.  An 
agitated  mob  was  before  it,  and  a  voice  that  was 
not  new  to  his  ear  was  haranguing  the  bystanders, 
with  many  imprecations  against  **  tyrans."  He 
looked,  and,  to  his  amaze,  recognized  in  the  orator 
Mr.  Sprott  the  Tinker. 

The  police  came  in  numbers  to  disperse  the 
crowd,  and  Mr.  Sprott  prudently  vanished.  Leon- 
ard learned  then  what  had  befallen,  and  again 
saw  himself  without  employment  and  the  means 
of  bread. 

Slowly  he  walked  back.  "O,  knowledge, 
knowledge ! — powerless  indeed  !"  he  murmured. 

As  lie  thus  spoke,  a  handbill  in  large  capitals 
met  his  eyes  on  a  dead  wall — '*  Wanted,  a  few 
•mart  young  men  fur  India.*' 

A  crimp  accosted  him — *'  You  would  make  a 
fine  soldier,  my  man.  You  have  stout  limbs  of 
your  own."     Leonard  moved  on. 

"  It  has  come  back,  then,  to  this.  Brute  physi- 
cal force  afler  all !  0  Mind,  despair !  0  Peasant, 
be  a  machine  again." 

He  entered  his  attic  noiselessly,  and  gazed  upon 
Helen  as  she  sat  at  work,  straining  her  eyes  by 
the  open  window — with  tender  and  deep  compas- 
sion. She  had  not  heard  him  enter,  nor  was  she 
aware  of  his  presence.  Patient  and  still  she  sat, 
and  the  small  fingers  plied  busily.  He  gazed,  and 
■aw  that  her  cheek  was  pale  and  hollow,  and  the 
hands  looked  so  thin !  His  heart  was  deeply 
touched,  and  at  that  moment  he  had  not  one 
memory  of  the  baflled  Puet,  one  thought  that  pro- 
claimed the  Egotist. 

He  approached  her  gently,  laid  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder — *'  Helen,  put  on  your  shawl  and  bonnet, 
tnd  walk  out — I  have  much  to  say." 

In  a  few  moments  she  was  ready,  and  they  took 
their  way  to  their  favorite  haunt  upon  the  bridge. 
Pausing  in  one  of  the  recesses  or  nooks,  Leonard 
then  began — '*  Helen,  we  must  part." 

"Part?— Oh,  brother!" 

"  Listen.  All  work  that  depends  on  mind  is 
over  for  me ;  nothing  remains  but  the  labor  of 
thews  and  sinews.  I  cannot  go  back  to  my  village 
and  say  to  all,  *  My  hopes  were  self-conceit,  and 
my  intellect  a  delusion!*  I  cannot.  Neither  in 
this  sordid  city  can  I  turn  menial  or  porter.  I 
might  be  born  to  that  drudgery,  but  my  mind  has, 


it  may  be  unhappily,  raised  me  above  my  birth. 
What,  then,  shall  I  do?  I  know  not  yet — serve  as 
a  soldier,  or  push  my  way  to  some  wilderness 
afar,  as  an  emigrant,  perhaps.  But  whatever  my 
choice,  I  must  henceforth  be  alone ;  I  have  a  home 
no  more.  But  there  is  a  home  for  you,  Helen,  a 
very  humble  one,  (for  you,  too,  so  well  bom,)  but 
very  safe — the  roof  of — of — ^my  peasant  mother. 
She  will  love  you  for  my  sake,  and — and — ** 

Helen  clung  to  him  trembling,  and  sobbed  out, 
*'  Anything;,  anything  you  will.  But  I  can  work : 
I  can  make  money,  Leonard.  I  do,  indeed,  make 
money — ^you  do  not  know  how  much — but  enough 
fur  us  both  till  better  times  come  to  you.  Do  not 
let  us  part" 

'*  And  I — a  man,  and  born  to  labor,  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  work  of  an  infant !  No,  Helen,  do 
not  so  degrade  me." 

She  drew  back  as  she  looked  on  his  flushed 
brow,  bowed  her  head  submissively,  and  murmured, 
*'  Pardon.'* 

**  Ah,*'  said  Helen,  after  a  pause,  *'  if  now  we 
could  but  find  my  poor  father*s  friend !  I  never  so 
much  cared  for  it  before." 

**  Yes,  he  would  surely  provide  for  you." 

"  For  yii«.'  "  repeated  Helen,  in  a  tone  of  soft, 
deep  reproach,  and  she  turned  away  her  head  to 
conceal  her  tears. 

**  You  are  sure  you  would  remember  him,  if  we 
met  him  by  chance?" 

'*  Oh,  yes.  He  was  so  diflferent  from  all  we  see 
in  this  terrible  city,  and  his  eyes  were  like  yonder 
stars,  so  clear  and  so  bright ;  yet  the  light  seemed 
to  come  from  afar  oflf,  as  the  light  does  in  yours, 
when  your  thoughts  are  away  from  all  things 
round  you.  And  then,  too,  his  dog  whom  he 
called  Nero— I  could  not  forget  that." 

**  But  his  dog  may  not  be  always  with  him." 

'*  But  the  bright  clear  eyes  are  !  Ah,  now  yoa 
look  up  to  heaven,  and  yours  seem  to  dream  like 
his." 

Leonard  did  not  answer,  for  his  thoughts  were 
indeed  less  on  earth  than  struggling  to  pierce  into 
that  remote  and  mysterious  heaven. 

Both  were  silent  long ;  the  crowd  passed  them 
by  unheedingly.  Night  deepened  over  the  river, 
but  the  reflection  of  the  lamplights  on  its  waves 
was  more  visible  than  that  of  the  stars.  The 
beams  showed  the  darkness  of  the  strong  current, 
and  the  craft  that  lay  eastward  on  the  tide,  with 
sail-less  spectral  masts  and  black  dismal  hulks, 
looked  deathlike  in  their  stillness. 

Leonard  looked  down,  and  the  thought  of  Chat- 
terton's  grim  suicide  came  back  to  his  soul,  and  a 
pale,  scornful  face  with  luminous  haunting  eyes 
seemed  to  look  up  from  the  stream,  and  murmur 
fnim  livid  lips — **  Struggle  no  more  against  the 
tides  on  the  surface — ^all  is  calm  and  rest  within 
the  deep." 

Starting  in  terror  from  the  gloom  of  his  reverie, 
the  boy  ^sgan  to  talk  fast  to  Helen,  and  tried  to 
soothe  her  with  descriptions  of  tlie  lowly  home 
which  he  had  ofl!ered. 

He  spoke  of  the  light  cares  which  she  would 
participate  with  his  mother — for  by  that  name  he 
still  called  the  widow — and  dwelt  with  an  elo- 
quence that  the  contrast  round  him  made  sincere 
and  strong,  on  the  happy  rural  life,  the  shadowy 
woodlands,  the  rippling  cornfields,  the  solemn  lone 
church-spire  soaring  from  the  tranquil  landscape. 
Flatteringly  he  painted  the  flowery  terraces  of 
the  Italian  exile,  and  the  playful  fountain  that, 
even  as  he  spoke,  was  flinging  up  its  spray  to  the 
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stars,  throngh  serene  air  untroubled  by  the  smoke 
of  cities,  and  untainted  by  the  sinful  sighs  of  men. 
He  promised  her  the  love  and  protection  of  natures 
akin  to  the  happy  scene ;  the  simple,  affectionate 
mother — the  gentle  pastor — the  exile  wise  and 
kind — Violante,  with  dark  eyes  full  of  the  mystic 
thoughts  that  solitude  calls  from  childhood — -Vio- 
lante should  be  her  companion. 

**  And  oh !"  cried  Helen,  "  if  life  be  thus  happy 
there,  return  with  me,  return — return!" 

"Alas!"  murmured  the  boy,  "  if  the  hammer 
once  strike  the  spark  from  the  anvil,  the  spark 
must  fly  upward  ;  it  cannot  fall  back  to  earth  until 
light  has  left  it.  Upward  still,  Helen — let  me  go 
upward  still!" 

CHAPTER   XV. 

The  next  morning  Helen  was  very  ill — so  ill 
that,  shortly  aAer  rising,  she  was  forced  to  creep 
back  to  bed.  Her  frame  shivered — her  eyes  were 
heavy — her  hands  burned  like  fire.  Fever  had  set 
in.  Perhaps  she  might  have  caught  cold  on  the 
bridge — perhaps  her  emotions  had  proved  too  much 
for  her  frame.  Leonard,  in  great  alarm,  called  on 
the  nearest  apothecary.  The  apothecary  looked 
grave,  and  said  there  was  danger.  And  danger 
soon  declared  itself — Helen  became  delirious.  For 
several  days  she  lay  in  this  state,  between  life  and 
4eath.  Leonard  then  felt  that  all  the  sorrows  of 
earth  are  light,  compared  with  the  fear  of  losing 
what  we  love.  How  valueless  the  envied  laurel 
seemed  beside  the  dying  rose ! 

Thanks,  perhaps,  more  to  his  heed  and  tending 
than  to  medical  skill,  she  recovered  sense  at  last — 
immediate  neril  was  over.  But  she  was  very  weak 
and  reduced — her  ultimate  recovery  doubtful— con- 
valescence, at  best,  likely  to  be  very  slow. 

But  when  she  learned  how  long  she  had  been 
thus  ill,  she  looked  anxiously  at  Leonard's  face  as 
he  bent  over  her,  and  faltered  forth — "  Give  me  my 
work  ;  I  am  strong  enough  for  that  now — it  would 
amuse  me. " 

Leonard  burst  into  tears. 

Alas !  he  had  no  work  himself;  all  their  joint 
money  had  melted  away ;  the  apothecary  was  not 
like  good  Dr.  Morgan ;  the  medicines  were  to  be 
paid  for,  and  the  rent.  Two  days  before,  Leonard 
had  pawned  Riccabocca*s  watch ;  and,  when  the 
last  shilling  thus  raised  was  gone,  how  should  he 
support  Helen?  Nevertheless  he  conquered  his 
tears,  and  assured  her  that  he  had  employment ; 
and  that  so  earnestly  that  she  believed  him,  and 
sank  into  soft  sleep.  He  listened  to  her  breathing, 
kissed  her  forehead,  and  left  the  room.  He  turned 
into  his  own  neighboring  garret,  and,  leaning  his 
face  on  his  hands,  collected  all  his  thoughts. 

He  must  be  a  beggar  at  last.  He  must  write  to 
Mr.  Dale  for  money — Mr.  Dale,  too,  who  knew 
the  secret  of  his  birth.  He  would  rather  have 
begged  of  a  stranger — it  seemed  to  add  a  new  dis- 
honor to  his  mother's  memory  for  the  child  to  beg 
of  one  who  was  acquainted  with  her  shame.  Had 
he  himself  been  the  only  one  to  want  and  to  starve, 
he  would  have  sunk  inch  by  inch  into  the  grave  of 
famine,  before  he  would  have  so  subdued  his  pride. 
But  Helen,  there  on  that  bed — Helen  needing,  for 
weeks  perhaps,  all  support,  and  illness  making 
luxuries  themselves  like  necessaries!  Beg  he 
must.  And  when  he  so  resolved,  had  you  but  seen 
the  proud,  bitter  soul  he  conquered,  you  would 
have  said — "  This  which  he  thinks  is  degradation 
— this  is  heroism.  Oh,  strange  human  heart! — no 
epic  ever  written  achieves  the  Sublime  and  the 


Beautiful  which  are  graven,  unread  by  human  eye, 
in  thy  secret  leaves."  Of  whom  else  should  he 
begl  His  mother  had  nothing,  Kiccabocca  was 
poor,  and  the  stately  Violante,  who  had  exclaimed, 
"  Would  that  I  were  a  man !" — he  could  not  endure 
the  thought  that  she  should  pity  him,  and  despise. 
The  Avenels  !  No— thrice  No.  He  drew  towards 
him  hastily  ink  and  paper,  and  wrote  rapid  lines, 
that  were  wrung  from  him  as  from  the  bleeding 
strings  of  life. 

But  the  hour  for  the  post  had  passed — the  letter 
must  wait  till  the  next  day  ;  and  three  days  at  least 
would  elapse  before  he  could  receive  an  answer. 
He  left  the  letter  on  the  table,  and,^  stifling  as  for 
air,  went  forth.  He  crossed  the  bridge — he  passed 
on  mechanically — and  was  borne  along  by  a  crowd 
pressing  towards  the  doors  of  Parliament.  A 
debate  that  excited  popular  interest  was  fixed  for 
that  evening,  and  many  bystanders  collected  in  the 
street  to  see  the  members  pass  to  and  fro,  or  hear 
what  speakers  had  yet  risen  to  take  part  in  the 
debate,  or  try  to  get  orders  for  the  gallery. 

He  halted  amidst  these  loiterers,  with  no  interest, 
indeed,  in  common  with  them,  but  looking  over 
their  heads  abstractedly  towards  the  tall  Funeral 
Abbey — Imperial  Golgotha  of  Poets,  and  Chiefs, 
and  Kings. 

Suddenly  his  attention  was  diverted  to  those 
around  by  the  sound  of  a  name — displeasingly 
known  to  him.  "  How  are  you,  Randal  Leslie! 
coming  to  hear  the  debate?"  said  a  member  who 
was  passing  through  the  street. 

*'  Yes ;  Mr.  Egerton  promised  to  get  me  under 
the  gallery.  He  is  to  speak  himself  to-night,  and 
I  have  never  heard  him.  As  you  are  going  into 
the  House,  will  you  remind  him?" 

"  I  can't  now,  for  he  is  speaking  already — and 
well  too.  I  hurried  from  the  Athenaeum,  where  I 
was  dining,  on  purpose  to  be  in  time,  as  I  heard 
that  his  speech  was  making  a  great  effect.'* 

'*  This  is  very  unlucky,"  said  Randal.  '*  I  had 
no  idea  he  would  speak  so  early." 

"  M brought  him  up  by  a  direct  persona) 

attack.  But  follow  me ;  perhaps  I  can  get  you 
into  the  House;  and  a  man  like  you,  Leslie,  of 
whom  we  expect  great  things  someday,  I  can  tell 
you,  should  not  miss  any  such  opportunity  of  know- 
ing what  this  House  of  ours  is  on  a  field  night. 
Come  on  !" 

The  member  hurried  towards  the  door ;  and  as 
Randal  followed  him,  a  bystander  cried — **  That  is 
the  young  man  who  wrote  the  famous  pamphlet— 
Egerton's  relation." 

**  Oh,  indeed  !"  said   another.    "  Clever  man, 
Egerton — I  am  waiting  for  him." 
"  So  am  L" 

"  Why,  you  are  not  a  constituent,  as  I  am." 
'*  No  ;  but  he  has  been  very  kind  to  my  nephew, 
and  I  must  thank  him.     You  are  a  constituent — he 
is  an  honor  to  your  town." 
*'  So  he  is ;  enlightened  man  !" 
"  And  so  generous !" 

'*  Brings  forward  really  good  measures,"  quoth 
the  politician. 
**  And  clever  young  men,"  said  the  uncle. 
Therewith  one  or  two  others  joined  in  the  praise 
of  Audley  Egerton,  and  many  anecdotes  of  his 
liberality  were  told. 

Leonard  listened  at  first  listlessly,  at  last  with' 
thoughtful  attention.     He  had  heard  Burley,  too,, 
speak  highly  of  this  generous  statesman,   who, 
without  pretending  to  genius  himself,  appreciated 
it  in  others.    He  suddenly  remembered,  too,  that 
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Egerton  was  half-brother  to  the  squire.  Vague 
notions  of  some  appeal  to  this  eminent  person,  not 
for  charity,  but  employ  to  bis  mind,  gleamed  across 
him — inexperienced  boy  that  he  yet  was !  and,  while 
thus  meditating,  the  door  of  the  House  opened,  and 
out  came  Audley  Egerton  himself.  A  partial 
cheering,  followed  by  a  general  murmur,  apprized 
Leonard  of  the  presence  of  the  popular  statesman. 
Egerton  was  caught  hold  of  by  some  five  or  six 
persons  in  succession  ;  a  shake  of  the  hand,  a  nod, 
a  brief  whispered  word  or  two,  sufficed  the  practised 
member  fur  graceful  escape ;  and  soon,  free  from 
the  crowd^  his  tall,  erect  figure  passed  on,  and 
turned  towards  the  bridge.  He  paused  at  the  angle 
and  took  out  his  watch,  looking  at  it  by  the  lamp- 
light. 

**  Harley  will  be  here  soon,"  he  muttered — **  he 
is  always  punctual ;  and  now  that  I  have  spoken,  I 
can  give  him  an  hour  or  so.     That  is  well." 

As  he  replaced  his  watch  in  his  pocket,  and  re- 
buttoned  his  coat  over  his  firm  broad  chest,  he  lifted 
his  eyes,  and  saw  a  young  roan  standing  before 
him. 

"  Do  you  want  me  ?  asked  the  statesman,  with 
the  direct  brevity  of  his  practical  character. 

**  Mr.  Egerton,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a 
Toice  that  slightly  trembled,  and  yet  was  manly 
amidst  emotion,  **  you  have  a  great  name,  and  great 
power — I  stand  here  in  these  streets  of  London 
without  a  friend,  and  without  employ.  I  believe 
that  I  have  it  in  me  to  do  some  nobler  work  than 
that  of  bodily  labor,  had  I  but  one  friend— one 
opening  for  my  thoughts.  And  now  I  have  said 
this,  I  scarcely  know  how,  or  why,  but  from  despair, 
and  the  sudden  impulse  which  that  despair  took 
from  the  praise  that  follows  your  success,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  add." 

Audley  Egerton  was  silent  for  a  moment,  struck 
by  the  tone  and  address  of  the  stranger ;  but  the 
eonsummate  and  wary  man  of  the  world,  accustomed 
to  all  manner  of  strange  applications,  and  all  varie- 
ties of  imposture,  quickly  recovered  from  a  passing 
and  slight  eflect. 

"  Are  you  a  native  of ?"  (naming  the  town 

he  represented  as  member.) 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Well,  young  man,  I  am  very  sorry  for  you  ; 
hut  the  good  sense  you  must  possess  (for  1  judge  of 
that  by  the  education  you  have  evidently  received) 
must  tell  you  that  a  public  man,  whatever  be  his 
patronage,  has  it  U)o  fully  absorbed  by  claimants, 
who  have  a  right  to  demand  it,  to  be  able  to  listen 
to  strangers." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and,  as  Leonard  stood  silent, 
added,  with  more  kindness  than  most  public  men  so 
accosted  would  have  showed — 

**  You  say  you  are  friendless — poor  fellow.  In 
early  life  that  happens  to  many  of  us,  who  find 
friends  enough  before  the  close.  Be  honest,  and 
well-conducted ;   lean  on  yourself,  not  on  stran- 


gers ;  work  with  the  body  if  you  can't  with  tho 
mind  ;  and,  believe  me,  that  advice  is  all  I  can 
give  you,  unless  this  trifle," — and  the  minister 
held  out  a  crown  piece. 

Leonard  bowed,  shook  his  head  sadly,  and 
walked  away.  Egerton  looked  after  him  with 
a  slight  pang. 

"Pooh!"  said  he  to  himself,  "there  must  be 
thousands  in  the  same  state  in  these  streets  of 
London.  I  cannot  redress  the  necessities  of 
civilization.  Well  educated  !  It  is  not  from  ig- 
norance henceforth  that  society  will  suffer — it  is 
from  over-educating  the  hungry  thousands  who, 
thus  unfitted  for  manual  toil,  and  with  no  career 
for  mental,  will  some  day  or  other  stand  like  that 
boy  in  our  streets,  and  puzzle  wiser  ministers 
than  I  am." 

As  Egerton  thus  mused,  and  passed  on  to  the 
bridge,  a  bugle  horn  rang  merrily  from  the  box 
of  a  gay  four-in-hand.  A  drag  coach  with  superb 
blood  horses  rattled  over  the  causeway,  and  in  the 
driver  Egerton  recognized  his  nephew — Frank 
Hazeldean. 

The  young  Guardsman  was  returning,  with 
a  lively  party  of  men,  from  dining  at  Greenwich  ; 
and  the  careless  laughter  of  these  children  of 
pleasure  floated  far  over  the  still  river. 

It  vexed  the  ear  of  the  careworn  statesman 
sad,  perhaps,  with  all  his  greatness,  lonely  amidst 
all  his  crowd  of  friends.  It  reminded  biro,  per- 
haps, of  his  own  youth,  when  such  parties  and 
companionships  were  familiar  to  him,  though 
through  them  all  he  bore  an  ambitious  aspiring 
soul — *^  Le  jeu^  vaut-il  la  ckandelk?^^  said  he, 
shrugging  his  shoulders. 

The  coach  rolled  rapidly  past  Leonard,  as  he 
stood  leaning  against  the  corner  of  the  bridge, 
and  the  mire  of  the  kennel  splashed  over  him 
from  the  hoofs  of  the  fiery  horses.  The  laughter 
smote  on  his  ear  more  discordantly  than  on  the 
minister's,  but  it  begot  no  envy. 

"  Life  is  a  dark  riddle,"  said  he,  smiting  his 
breast. 

And  he  walked  slowly  on,  gained  the  recess 
where  he  had  stood  several  nights  before  with  Hel- 
en ;  and  dizzy  with  want  of  fuod,  and  worn  out  for 
want  of  sleep,  he  sank  down  into  the  dark  corner  ; 
while  the  river  that  rolled  under  the  arch  of  stone 
muttered  dirge-like  in  his  ear ; — as  under  the 
social  key-stone  wails  and  rolls  on  forever  the 
mystery  of  Human  Discontent.  Take  comfort, 
O  Thinker  by  the  stream !  'Tis  the  river  that 
founded  and  gave  pomp  to  the  city  ;  and  without 
the  discontent,  where  were  progress — what  were 
Man?  Take  comfort,  O  Thinker  !  wherever  the 
stream  over  which  thou  bendest,  or  beside  which 
thou  sinkest,  weary  and  desolate,  frets  the  arch 
that  supports  thee  ; — never  dream  that,  by  de- 
stroying the  bridge,  thou  canst  silence  the  moan 
of  the  wave ! 


A  HOOsiEE  was  called  upon  the  stand,  away  out 
west,  to  testify  to  the  character  of  a  brother  hoosier. 
It  was  OS  follows  : 

'*  How  long  have  you  known  Bill  Bushwack  ?" 

"  Ever  since  he  was  bom." 

"What  is  his  general  character  ?" 

"  Letter  A,  No.  1.    'Bove  par  a  very  great  way." 

**  Would  you  believe  him  on  oath  ?" 


"  Yes  sirree — on  or  off,  or  any  other  way," 
'*  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  his  qualifications  as 
to  good  character  ?" 

**  He  is  the  best  shot  on  the  prairies  or  the  woods  ^ 
he  can  shave  an  eye-winker  off  a  wolf  as  far  as  a 
shooting  iron  will  carry  a  ball ;  he  can  drink  a  quart 
of  brandy  a  day,  and  chews  tobacco  like  a  horse." 
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From  the  Commercial  AdrertiAer. 
INTERVIEWS   WITH   KOSSUTH. 

We  exclude  an  editorial  to-day,  to  make  room 
for  the  foUowingr  interesting  letter  from  an  Ameri- 
can artist,  Mr.  Walter  Gould,  to  a  friend  in  this 
city.  The  principal  portion  of  it  has  reference  to 
certain  exiled  patriots,  whose  names  have  become 
**  household  words"  to  the  American  people. 
The  letter  was  not  intended  for  publication,  but  the 
reader  will  admit  that  without  canvass  and  colors, 
and  brushes,  Mr.  Gould  has  given  a  vivid  picture, 
a  living  portrait  of  Kossuth  and  hiscoexiles,  which 
will  rest  permanently  upon  the  mind  and  memory 
of  the  reader.  The  picture,  too,  is  exceedinf^ly 
pleasing,  and  will  deepen  the  feeling  of  respect 
and  admiration  which  is  already  so  universally  felt 
for  these  distinguished  persons,  inasmuch  as  it 
supplies  good  ground  fur  believing  that  when  they 
arrive  here  they  will  avoid  the  errors  of  some  of 
their  predecessors,  and  will  devote  themselves  to 
peaceful  pursuits  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  in- 
estimable privileges  of  American  citizenship.  Mr. 
Gould's  interesting  and  graphic  letter — the  effusion 
of  a  gentleman  eminently  proficient  in  his  delicate 
art — will  mure  than  compensate  for  the  omission  of 
what  we  had  prepared  for  this  column. 

Barracks  of  Kutabia,  Asia  Minor,  > 
Four  days  from  Constantinople,  July  6tb,  1851.  ) 

You  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I 
am  in  this  out  of  the  way  place,  so  many  hundred 
miles  from,  and  so  different  in  every  respect  from 
that  part  of  the  world  where  we  last  met,  and 
where  I  last  wrote  to  you.  I  had  long  wished  for 
a  sight  of  this  part  of  the  world,  and  yet  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  to  come  here  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  sight-seeing.  Before  meeting  with  you  in 
Florence,  I  had  conceived  the  idea  of  coming 
to  Turkey,  to  paint  the  portraits  of  Kossuth,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  chiefs,  and 
was,  at  the  time  you  were  in  Europe,  correspond- 
ing with  Mr.  Marsh,  our  minister  at  Constanti- 
nople, upon  the  subject,  who  kindly  tendered  me 
his  aid  in  forwarding  my  scheme.  But  the  con- 
stant reports  that  daily  reached  me  of  the  intended 
release  of  the  refugees,  and  several  commissions  I 
bad  on  hand,  retarded  my  visit  until  this  spring. 

I  left  Florence  six  weeks  since,  and  on  my  way 
hither,  visited  Malta,  Athens,  Smyrna,  and  Con- 
Btantinople.  Upon  my  arrival  at  the  latter  city,  I 
found  our  minister  still  absent  in  Egypt,  but  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  the  British  Ambassador,  to 
whom  I  had  a  letter  from  our  friend  Powers, 
received  me  very  kindly,  and  gave  such  assistance 
in  prosecuting  my  end  as  perhaps  no  other  man  in 
Constantinople  could  have  done.  He  procured  me 
a  letter  from  Ali  Pacha,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
state,  to  Suleiman  Qey,  the  governor  or  gaoler  of 
the  refugees  in  this  city,  in  which  I  was  warmly 
recommended  to  the  kind  offices  of  the  Bey ;  it  was 
further  asked  that  I  might  have  free  access  to  the 
Hungarians,  paint  their  portraits,  if  they  were 
willing,  live  among  them,  and  make  my  stay  as 
long  as  suited  my  pleasure  or  convenience.  Armed 
with  this  letter,  and  accompanied  by  my  dragoman, 
or  interpreter,  I  made  a  start  upon  my  four  days* 
tourney,  mounted  on  a  high-backed,  hard-trotting, 
badly-broken  horse,  over  roads,  compared  with 
which  our  renowned  '*  corduroys"  are  veritable 
turnpikes,  and  which  pass  through  mountain 
forests  so  wild  and  grand,  and  so  thickly  studded 
with  trees,  that  they  only  lack  the  song  of  the  birds 


and  an  occasional  sight  of  a  buck,  to  make  one  for- 
get that  he  is  not  in  one  of  his  own  native  wilds. 
We  afterward  came  upon  a  comparatively  level 
country,  with  here  and  there  a  poor  village  in- 
habited by  shepherds,  and  their  herds. 

These  villages  were  our  halting-places  for  the 
night,  and  are  generally  called  **  sleeping-places" 
by  those  who  have  skins  thick  enough  to  resist 
the  pointed  attentions  of  the  Turkish  flea.  The 
traveller  seldom  so  denominates  these  khans,  sleep 
only  visiting  the  beds  of  the  dragoman  and  the 
sulijee,  or  guide,  who  seem  to  be  impervious  to  the 
attacks  of  these  vermin.  With  our  party  it  was 
generally  our  custom  to  put  our  four  horses  in  one 
room,  while  we  lay  in  the  other.  Whether  the 
animals  were  placed  in  our  vicinity  as  an  attractive 
power  or  not  I  can't  say,  but  I  know  that  they  did 
not  by  any  means  monopolize  the  attention  of  the 
whole  family  of  the  occupants  of  the  house.  Upon 
turning  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
day,  we  came  in  sight  of  this  city,  situated  in  a 
beautiful  plain,  called  the  **  Valley  of  the  Sultan,** 
and  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  fortress, 
which,  at  a  distance,  give  one  an  idea  of  a  place  of 
great  strength. 

Upon  reaching  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  we  were 
met  by  a  Turkish  dragoon,  who  said  he  was  sent 
to  conduct  us  to  Suleiman  Bey.  He  received  us 
under  a  tree,  where  himself  and  some  half  dozen 
others  were  seated,  or  rather  squatted,  upon  cush-* 
ions,  drinking  coffee,  and  smoking  their  chibouks 
and  nargbele.  Afler  glancing  over  my  tesker^,  or 
Turkish  passport,  he  immediately  handed  me  his 
own  pipe,  said  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  that  he  had 
already  received  notice  of  my  intended  visit  from 
Ali  Pacha,  that  I  would  find  lodgings  ready  pre- 
pared for  me  at  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  and 
that  he  and  the  whole  city  were  at  my  disposal. 
He  also  gave  me  immediate  permission  to  visit  the 
Hungarians,  paint  their  portraits,  live  in  the  bar- 
racks, and  in  short  promised  me  a  great  deal  mora 
than  I  had  ever  hoped  he  would  do.  Up  to  this 
time  he  has  been  as  good  as  his  word,  and  unless 
he  shortens  my  stay,  which  is  by  no  means  probable, 
1  shall  feel  myself  entirely  independent  of  any  want 
of  faith.  He  asked  me  to  dinner  the  day  after  my 
arrival.  I  underwent  the  martrydom  with  as  good 
a  grace  as  possible,  holding  my  breath  as  I  swal- 
lowed huge  lumps  of  raw  onions,  and  diving  my 
fingers  into  the  dish  a  la  Turque,  with  all  the  con- 
fidence of  an  old  Mussulman.  After  some  twenty 
villanously  cooked  dishes  had  been  disposed  of 
we  walked  out  into  the  squatting  ground  before 
mentioned,  where  pipes  and  cofiTee  were  served. 

The  Bey  then  asked  me  if  I  was  fond  of  horses. 
Of  course  I  was.  He  had  his  stud  of  Arabians 
brought  out,  and  the  prices  of  each  shown  off  for 
my  especial  admiration.  '*  These  horses  were  all 
at  my  disposal  at  any  time  I  might  choose  to  use 
them."  He  then  told  me  I  was  a  great  man,  and 
that  my  family  were  very  nearly  related  to  the 
chief  men  of  my  country,  and  that  he  knew  also 
that  I  was  a  great  painter,  &c.;  that  a  great  many 
persons  attempted  to  paint,  but  not  one  in  every  thou- 
sand could  paint  like  me.  To  which,  I,  of  course, 
replied  that  it  was  the  same  in  military  profession 
as  in  art,  and  that  out  of  ten  thousand  generals, 
scarcely  one  could  be  found  so  great  and  renowned 
as  himself;  that  I  had  read  his  name  frequently  in 
history,  and  of  the  many  desperate  battles  he  bad 
fought  and  won.  He  was  very  much  pleased  with 
this  quizzing,  for  quizzing  it  was.  In  the  first 
place,  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  me  before  my 
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arriTal  at  Katabia,  and  as  for  his  knowing  any- 
thini;  about  my  professional  ability,  or  my  family, 
that  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  I  cannot 
imagine  what  he  thought  of  my  replies  to  his  com- 
pliments, for  they  were  still  more  absurd  than  his 
own.  He  had  never  smelt  powder,  except  in  the 
way  of  salutes,  in  his  life,  and  I  am  sure  he  is 
better  known  this  moment  as  the  Hungarians' 
gaoler,  than  for  any  deed  of  valor,  or  even  clever 
act  of  his  life. 

The  letter  from  All  Pacha  was  the  talisman 
which  worked  such  wonders  for  me.  Others,  who 
had  been  here  before  me,  were  hurried  off*  after  a 
few  days'  stay,  and  were  treated  by*the  Bey  in  any 
other  than  a  respectful  manner,  while  I  can  roam 
about  when  and  where  I  please,  never  stopped  by  a 
sentry,  and  never  in  want  of  anything  that  may  be 
necessary  to  my  comfort.  I  would  advise  every 
traveller  in  Turkey  to  carry  a  letter  from  one  of  its 
great  men  in  his  pocket.  It  will  work  more  won- 
ders than  a  chest  full  of  piastres,  or  a  long  train  of 
attendants. 

KOSSUTH   AND   HIS   FRIENDS. 

The  next  morning  afler  my  arrival,  the  Bey 
sent  me  his  own  interpreter,  who  said  he  was 
ordered  to  conduct  me  wherever  I  pleased  to  go, 
and  to  attend  me  whenever  I  should  want  him  to  do 
so.  I  called  first  upon  Gen.  Pertzel,  then  upon 
Count  Bathiany,  Gen.  Wysowski,  (the  Pole,)  and 
lastly  upon  Kossuth  himself.  I  was  received  very 
kindly  by  all  of  them  ;  by  Kossuth  very  warmly. 
He  expressed  great  pleasure  at  seeing  a  citizen  of 
America,  the  only  country  which  had  shown  any 
real  sympathy  for  Hungary,  and  to  which  the 
civiliz^  nations  of  the  world  looked  for  example 
and  support  in  their  struggles  for  independence ; 
the  country  whose  institutions  were  the  freest  and 
best  adapted  to  a  free  people  of  any  that  had  been 
founded  within  the  history  of  man.  I  was  aston- 
ished to  find  him  so  familiar  with  our  constitution, 
laws,  and  general  habits.  He  has  read  a  great  deal 
upon  America,  and  has  evidently  thought  still 
more.  He  is  versed  in  our  politics,  knows  all 
parties,  their  principles,  their  leaders,  and,  in  short, 
understands  the  genius  of  the  people,  perhaps  better 
than  any  other  European  living.  He  seldom  men- 
tions America  without  expressing  his  gratitude  for 
the  interest  she  has  shown  for  himself,  his  fol- 
lowers, and,  above  all,  for  their  glorious  cause.  He 
last  evening  sketched  me  a  rough  draught  of  the 
situation  of  the  Hungarian,  Russian  and  Austrian 
forces,  and  of  his  plan  q(  operations,  at  the  time  of 
the  traitor  Georgey's  surrender.  Of  course,  I  am 
ignorant  of  military  affairs,  but  his  explanations 
were  so  clear,  and  his  plans  so  well  laid  and 
matured,  that,  as  far  as  my  poor  understanding 
allowed  me  to  judge,  they  seemed  certain  to  ensure 
success,  not  only  in  driving  the  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian from  Hungary,  but  in  giving  freedom  to 
Poland,  in  securing  the  independence  of  Italy,  in 
crushing  the  power  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and 
in  giving  liberty  to  the  Austrian  people.  All  these 
brilliant  hopes  were  blasted  by  the  treachery  of  one 
man — the  man  whose  fortunes  he  had  made,  who 
repaid  his  kindness  with  treachery  to  his  benefactor 
and  his  country.  I  have  been  his  (Kossuth's) 
guest  for  nearly  three  weeks,  have  seen  much  of 
oim  during  that  time,  and  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
conversation  with  him. 

I  have  grown  so  fond  of  hearing  him  talk,  that 
the  conversation  of  other  men  seems  almost 
insipid.    He  seems  to  have  read  and  thought  a 


great  deal  on  almost  every  subject,  and  yet  betrays 
no  pretensions  to  knowledge.  There  are  mora 
simplicity,  frankness,  honest,  manly  bearing  and  en- 
ergy in  Kossuth,  than  in  any  other  man  I  have  met. 
I  do  not  believe  he  harbors  one  ambitious  thought 
beyond  the  deliverance  of  his  native  land.  *'  God 
knows  my  heart,"  said  he,  upon  one  occasion, 
*'  and  let  him  judge  the  purity  of  my  intentions. 
If  there  be  another  man  ready  to  act  ^ithfully  the 
part  which  my  country  has  called  upon  me  to  act, 
let  him,  in  God's  name,  take  my  place,  and  that  he 
may  prosper  in  the  good  work  will  be  my  daily 
prayer.  Let  me  but  once  see  my  country  like 
your  ov/n,  free  as  God  intended  it  should  be,  and  I 
will  willingly  give  up  my  poor  life — ay,  even 
sacrifice  it,  if  necessary,  to  attain  her  indepen- 
dence." 

His  first  political  act  was  an  attempt  to  free  the 
Hungarian  press.  For  this  he  was  imprisoned 
three  years,  nearly  half  of  which  was  passed  with- 
out a  book,  pen,  or  paper  to  relieve  his  solitude. 
His  kind  gaolers  then  told  him  he  might  have  one 
book,  but  only  one.  He  asked  for  Shakspeare,  and 
then  begged  as  a  great  favor  that  they  would  in- 
clude a  dictionary.  They  complied,  and  he  set  to 
work  upon  the  first  page  of  the  great  poet,  and  did 
not  leave  it  for  a  second,  until  he  perfectly  under^ 
stood  every  word,  and  so  with  the  next,  and  so  with 
the  next,  until  he  became  fully  acquainted  with  the 
language.  He  speaks  English  with  ease,  but  with 
a  defective  pronunciation — always  eloquently.  In 
stature,  the  governor-president,  as  his  followers 
still  call  him,  and  as  he  still  signs  himself;  (and,  if 
all  I  hear  be  true,  he  is  more  than  ever  so,  for  they 
say  his  word,  even  from  here,  in  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor,  is  law  at  home  ;)  in  stature  he  is  about 
tlie  medium  height.  His  head  is  large  and  massive, 
and  his  melancholy  face  lit  up  by  an  expressive, 
full,  quick  eye.  He  wears  a  large  beard  and  thick 
moustache,  neither  of  which,  however,  can  hide 
the  energy  and  firmness  expressed  in  his  mouth 
and  chin. 

I  have  succeeded  in  getting  an  excellent  likeness 
of  the  Magyar  chief,  which  pleases  him  and  his 
family  so  much  that  they  have  desired  me  to  make 
them  a  copy  of  it.  This  I  consider  to  be  the  high- 
est compliment  my  picture  could  receive.  I  have 
also  painted  Suleiman  Bey,  Greneral  Wysowski, 
and  one  of  Kossuth's  suite,  Berzonczy.  To-mor- 
row I  shall  commence  the  portraits  of  Count 
Bathiany,  and  General  Pertzel,  both  men  of  mark 
in  the  Hun^rian  cause.  My  pictures  and  sketches 
have  all  given  much  satisfaction.  I  feel  myself 
already  more  than  half  paid  for  my  trouble  in  the 
pleasure  I  have  had  in  the  company  of,  and  in  the 
attention  I  have  received  from  all  the  Hungarians 
and  Poles  detained  here.  They  have  done  every- 
thing to  render  my  stay  agreeable,  and  wish  me  to 
remain  until  the  promised  lim&  of  their  release,  the 
1st  of  September,  comes  round. 

A  proposition  was  made  roe  this  morning  to  paint 
the  governor  and  his  suite,  the  heads  grouped 
around  their  chief.  The  suite  wish  it  as  a  present 
to  Kossuth.  It  is  probable  I  may  lengthen  my  stay 
to  do  it  for  them.  They  are  all  well-tried  friends 
of  his,  numbering  in  all  thirteen,  and  every  man  of 
them  ready  and  willing  to  follow  him  to  the  end  of 
the  earth.  One  of  them,  Ladislas  Berzenczy,  who 
was  formerly  member  of  the  Diet,  has  studied 
English  since  he  came  here,  with  an  especial  view 
to  a  residence  in  America,  and  now  keeps  a  school, 
where  English  is  taught  to  the  scarred  and  weather- 
beaten,  defeated  but  yet  hopeful,  exiles. 
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It  was  Tery  amusing  to  see  these  faithful  servants 
of  their  country,  conning  their  books  every  morning 
like  BO  many  children  at  an  infant  school.  They 
have  all  occupied  themselves  with  some  study  or 
pursuit  during  the  two  years  of  their  detention. 
Some  of  them  draw  very  well ;  others,  at  least  one 
of  them,  has  a  great  mechanical  tact,  and  is  there- 
fore artificer  in  general  to  the  rest ;  while  some  of 
them,  having  a  botanical,  or  floral  '*  turn,"  have  laid 
out  and  planted  a  garden,  in  which  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables,  walks,  sun-dials,  ten-pin  alley, 
arbors,  &c.,  are  attended  to  with  daily  care.  There 
the  governor  and  his  family,  and  immediate  friends, 
spend  an  hour  or  two  before  dark,  and  chat  away 
upon  their  prospects  of  release,  (which  are  appa- 
rently doubtful,  for  the  Porte  is  so  fearful  of  Austria, 
that  she  will  consent  to  almost  any  measures  that 
government  may  dictate,)  until  the  cool  night  wind 
warns  them  to  return  to  their  prison  home. 

In  this  garden  they  gave  me  a  grand  supper  on 
the  fourth  of  July,  in  honor  of  the  day.  I  hoisted 
the  stars  and  stripes,  which  in  miniature  I  always 
carry  about  with  me,  and  the  flag  was  hailed  by 
those  noble  fellows  with  '*  nine  times  nine."  Rockets 
were  sent  up,  speeches  made,  toasts  innumerable 
drank,  and  songs  sung  in  honor  of  those  who  fought 
and  bled  for  liberty.  We  made  a  grand  night  of  it, 
as  you  may  suppose.  Their  admiration  of  America 
and  its  institutions  is  unbounded.  Kossuth  never 
speaks  of  it  but  with  gratitude  for  the  sympathy 
which  our  country  through  Congress  has  expressed 
for  himself,  his  followers  and  their  cause. 

I  have  just  agreed  to  paint  the  group  of  heads 
before  spoken  of,  and  so  will  be  detained  here  a 
couple  of  weeks  longer  at  least. 


From  the  Ezamiaer. 
AN  IMA0INAR7   CONVERSATION  AT   ROME. 

CARDINAL  ANTONELLI  AND  GENERAL  OEMEAU. 

Cardinal,  General !  on  the  eve  of  your  depart- 
ure  .   . 

Gemeau  (aside),  Sacr^!  what  does  the  man 
mean? 

Cardinal,  .  .  in  the  name  of  the  Holiness  of 
our  Lord,  of  the  Sacred  College,  of  the  bishops, 
of  the  clergy  at  large  .   . 

Gemeau.  Eminence  !  come,  if  you  please,  to  the 
point.  What  the  devil  is  implied  in  this  superfine 
tissue  of  verbiage  and  fanfaronade  ? 

Cardinal,  .  .  it  is  incumbent  on  me  (and  never 
was  any  duty  more  gratifying  to  my  heart)  to  de- 
clare to  your  Excellency  the  satisfaction  of  His 
Holiness  at  the  assistance  you  have  rendered  his 
holiness,  in  upholding,  under  the  banner  of  the 
Church,  and  under  the  Pontifical  blessing,  the  rights 
and  authority  of  the  Holy  See. 

Gemeau.  Parbleu !  well  may  you  thank  us ;  but 
if  you  take  it  into  your  head  that  we  are  going, 
your  thanks,  supposing  them  final,  my  brave  Emi- 
nence, are  somewhat  premature. 

Cardinal.  .  .  And  I  am  commanded  by  his 
Beatitude  to  place  at  your  disposal  one  thousand 
medals  and  one  thousand  crosses,  decorated  with 
appropriate  ribands,  that  your  excellency  may 
distribute  them  among  those  oflicers  and  soldiers 
most  distinguished  for  their  devotion  to  our  true 
relii^ion. 

Gemeau.  If  your  Eminence  talks  of  sending  off 
your  deliverers  in  this  manner,  they  will  throw 


your  ribands  and  crosses  to  the  Jews  and  to  the 
smel  ting-pot. 

Cardinal,  I  speak  from  authority,  and  with  the 
voice  of  a  prophet,  in  declaring  to  your  Excellency 
that  such  a  sacrilege  would  be  most  detrimental  to 
the  perpetrators.  But  out  of  evil  cometh  good ; 
such  invariably  is  the  order  of  Divine  Providence. 
The  laws  of  nature  in  this  instance  will  bend  before 
it,  and  a  miracle  will  be  the  result,  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  believer,  and  the  conversion  or  the  con- 
fusion of  the  unbeliever. 

Gemeau.  Eminence !  you  gentlemen  are  always 
quite  enough  of  prophets  to  foresee  a  miracle. 
Favor  me  with  the  vision  of  that  which  is  now  im- 
pending, that  I  may  either  keep  the  soldiers  in  the 
caserne  or  order  them  to  take  up  a  position,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigency. 

Cardinal.  If  such  a  profanation  were  offered  to 
those  crosses  and  medals  which  have  received  a  ben- 
ediction from  the  Holiness  of  our  Lord,  the  fire 
over  which  they  should  be  placed  in  the  crucible 
would  totally  change  their  properties,  and  the 
metal  would  be  only  base  metal. 

Gemeau.  Name  of  God !  I  thought  as  much. 
But  every  metal  is  base  metal  which  turns  a  citi- 
zen into  a  satellite,  the  defender  of  his  freedom 
into  the  subverter  of  another  nation's.  Eminence ! 
we  were  not  born  to  be  Mamelukes,  we  were  not 
educated  to  be  Janisaries.  Shall  those  orders  of 
men  which  are  abolished  in  Turkey  and  Egypt  be 
maintained  in  France  for  the  benefit  of  Rome  ? 

Cardinal.  General !  with  due  submission,  this 
language  is  novel  and  unintelligible  to  me. 

Gemeau.  Plainly  then ;  you  and  your  master 
are  ungrateful.  We  have  endured  your  clerical 
insolence  and  your  Roman  climate  long  enough. 

Cardinal.  His  Holiness  is  quite  of  your  opinion, 
and  therefore  would  graciously  bestow  on  you,  in 
the  hour  of  your  departure,  his  benediction  and 
valediction. 

Gemeau.  His  Holiness,  it  seems  to  me,  reckouB 
without  his  host. 

Cardinal.  We  are  most  sensible  of  the  great 
benefits  the  French  government  and  the  French 
army  have  conferred  upon  us. 

Gemeau.  Truly  so  it  seems !  We  do  not  want 
more  of  this  sensibility  ;  we  will  grant  you  gratui- 
tously more  of  these  benefits.  Have  we  not  sacri- 
ficed to  you  our  oaths  as  citiaens,  our  honor  as 
soldiers?  Did  we  not  swear  that  we  entered  the- 
Roman  States  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  Roman 
people?  And  did  we  not,  without  delay,  bombard 
the  city  ? 

Cardinal.  To  the  danger  of  the  palaces  and  of 
the  churches. 

Gemeau.  Which  of  the  princes,  which  of  the 
cardinals,  ever  once  entered  the  hospitals  where 
our  wounded,  to  the  number  of  above  a  thousand, 
lay  dying?  The  Roman  ladies,  old  and  young, 
attended  them,  dressed  their  wounds,  sat  at  the  side 
of  their  couches  day  and  night,  administered  their 
medicines,  assuaged  their  thirst,  and  frequently, 
from  heat  and  inanition,  fainted  on  the  floor.  Often 
have  the  tears  of  our  brave  soldiers  fallen  on  their 
inanimate  nurses.  Nature  was  exhausted,  benefi- 
cence flowed  on. 

Cardinal.  In  Austria  they  would  have  been 
severely  whipt  for  it,  and  imprisoned  among  the 
prostitutes ;  our  government  is  clement.  We  are 
deeply  indebted  to  your  president  for  his  succor 
and  support.  But  we  cannot  dissemble  .  . 
Gerneau  (aside.)  Odd  enough  that ! 
Cardinal,  .   .  we  cannot  dissemble  from  our- 
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selves  that  we  greatly  owe  his  interference  to  a 
pressure  from  without. 

Gemeau.   Eminence  !  he  pleased  to  explain. 

Cardinal,  The  president  was  anxious  to  concili- 
ate the  powers  that  be.  He  was  the  head  of  his 
nation,  and  naturally  leaned  to  the  heads  of  other 
nations,  irrespective  alike  of  Roman  and  of  French- 
man. If,  instead  of  sending  eighteen  thousand  men 
to  chastise  a  rehellious  city,  which  his  wisdom  has 
ensnared,  he  had  sent  only  half  the  number  to  en- 
courage and  protect  it,  all  Europe,  long  before  the 
present  hour,  had  been  cursed  with  constitutions. 
Heaven  had  showered  down  no  more  miracles,  no 
saintly  eyes  compassionately  rolling  from  the  painted 
canvass,  but  had  abandoned  the  sinful  world  to  its 
own  devices.  America  will  soon  be  left  alone  to 
the  popular  will ;  Europe  is  well-nigh  freed  from 
it. 

Gemeau,  A  spoke  is  shattered  in  the  wheel  of 
the  revolution ;  we  must  substitute  another  and 
stronger;  we  must  swear  again,  and  keep  our 
oaths  better. 

Cardinal,  In  the  opinion  of  many  (God  forbid  that 
I  should  entertain  it)  the  climate  of  the  French 
heart  is  too  hot  and  intemperate  for  anything  to 
keep  sweet  and  sound  in  it.  According  to  them, 
honor  is  quite  satisfied  by  bloodshed.  To  be 
proved  a  liar  is  no  disgrace ;  to  be  called  one  is 
inexpiable. 

Gemeau,  Pardon  me,  Eminence,  pardon  me; 
the  offender's  blood  expiates  it.  The  pain  of  being 
caught  in  a  lie,  take  my  word  for  it,  is  bad  enough ; 
it  shows  such  clumsiness  and  stupidity ;  but  to  be 
called  a  liar  in  consequence  of  it  .  .  bah !  and 
without  a  moral  power  of  rebutting  the  charge  .  . 
bah !  bah !  a  Mediterranean  of  blood  is  insuffi- 
cient to  staunch  the  wound. 

Cardinal,   Christianity  teaches  us   .   . 

Gemeau.  Don't  tell  me  what  Christianity  teaches 
us.  Christianity  holds  the  book  in  her  hand,  but 
can  neither  thrust  it  nor  conjure  it  into  men's  heads. 
Christianity  says  that  her  first  officers  shall  not  call 
themselves  lords;  yet  even  those  who  pretend  to 
purity  and  reformation  take  the  title.  Christianity 
commands  them  to  forbear  from  lucre ;  vet  I  read 
in  the  English  journals  that  several  English  bishops, 
judges  in  their  own  cause,  adjudicators  of  their  own 
claims,  are  convicted  of  seizing  what  they  had  vol- 
untarily renounced  in  behalf  of  their  poorer  breth- 
ren. Robbers  of  the  industrious  and  necessitous, 
prevaricators  and  swindlers,  as  they  are  proved  to 
be  in  Parliament,  there  is  nobody  at  hand  to  knock 
the  marrow-bone  out  of  their  jaws,  and  to  drive 
them  back  to  kennel.  The  high-priest  of  Jerusa- 
lem scoffed  at  Christ,  but  he  would  have  scorned 
to  filch  a  farthing  from  under  the  rags  of  Lazarus. 

Cardinal.  We  shall  be  indebted  to  these  abuses 
for  a  large  accession  to  our  holy  church.  What 
man  would  pay  a  dollar  to  hear  a  hurdy-gurdy 
who  may  hear  the  finest  chorus  fur  a  sous  ?  Again, 
let  me  repeat,  sir,  the  expression  of  the  Supreme 
PontifTs  benevolence  for  the  services  you  and  your 
army  have  rendered  to  our  Holy  Faith.  At  present 
his  majesty  the  King  of  Naples  and  his  majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  are  sufficiently  able  and  dis- 
posed to  aid  us  against  the  rebels  and  infidels  of 
Italy. 

Gemeau.  It  was  only  that  they  might  have  no 
such  duty  to  perform  we  entered  the  papal  states. 
It  vexes  me  to  be  reminded  not  only  of  the  reverses 
we  endured  under  your  walls,  but  also  of  the  equal 
ignominy  of  having  marched  against  them.  Dis- 
honored forever  are  the  names  of  several  generals 


whose  fathers  were  signalized  under  the  republie 
and  under  the  emperor.    Our  soldiers  have  fallen 
unprofitably ;  but  never,  sir,  be  persuaded   that 
they  have  been  garnering  the  harvest  for  the  bene 
fit  of  Austrians  and  Neapolitans. 

Cardinal.  Your  Excellency  will  recollect  that 
the  Austrian  and  Neapolitan  sovrans  have  territo- 
ries and  allies  in  Italy;  the  French  have  none. 
These  potentates  have  an  unquestionable  right  to 
secure  their  own  thrones  in  this  country  ;  the 
French  have  no  throne  and  no  allies  to  defend  in 
it,  no  people  which  calls  or  which  in  future  will 
ever  call  to  them  for  aid. 

Gemeau,  {aside.)  Pardie !  priest  as  he  is,  he 
speaks  the  truth.  A  pretty  game  hath  our  presi- 
dent been  playing !  The  chair  is  an  unlucky  one ; 
yet  there  are  those  behind  who  are  ready  enough 
to  cut  for  it. 

Walter  Savage  Landor. 


From  Cbambers'  JoumaL 
SMITHFIELD   MARKET. 

Smithtield  Market,  for  yet  a  little  while,  is 
one  of  the  great  sights  of  the  metropolis,  than  which 
none  offers  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  gigantic  extent 
of  the  multitudinous  population  whose  myriad 
mouths  require  to  be  alimented  twice  in  each  week 
with  so  prodigious  an  amount  of  flesh,  over  and 
above  the  enormous  quantities  of  dead  meat  brought 
daily  by  rail  from  the  provinces.  The  cattle-market 
days  are  Monday  and  Friday — the  former  being 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  sale  of  beasts,  calves, 
sheep,  lambs,  with  usually  not  a  very  large  con- 
tingent of  swine.  Friday,  in  addition  to  all  these 
— with  a  strong  preponderance  in  pigs — displays  a 
goodly  show  of  donkeys,  horses,  vehicles,  harness, 
whips,  and  other  agricultural  adjuncts,  and  is  al- 
together a  much  more  miscellaneous,  noisy,  and 
huckstering  fellow  than  his  grave  and  respectable 
elder  brother,  Monday.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  are  hay  and  straw  days,  whilst  Wednes- 
day is  a  dies  non  in  the  Smithfield  calendar. 

Preparations  for  the  Monday  traffic  commence 
in  Smithfield  soon  afler  ten  o*clock  on  the  Sabbath 
evening.  The  holy  day  is  then  verging  towards 
its  close  ;  respectable  citizens  are  either  in  bed  or 
preparing  to  retire  thither  ;  and  the  large  expanse 
of  Smithfield,  with  its  intricate  tracery  of  sheep  and 
swine  pens,  cattle-rails,  dimly  visible  in  the  light  of 
the  market  gas-lamps,  aided  here  and  there  by  the 
dubious  flicker  of  partially-closed  taverns  and  gin- 
shops,  is  tenantless,  save  for  a  few  passengers 
hurrying  east  or  west  to  their  homes  before  the 
brute-arrivals  bar  or  encumber  their  progress. 
There  is  consequently  little.to  excite  attention  just 
at  the  moment,  except  it  may  be  that  the  gate  in 
the  long,  grim  facade  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
opens  for  the  reception  of  an  accident,  or  that  you 
chance  to  look  up  and  are  startled  to  perceive  the 
great  dome  of  St.  Paulas  looming  over  the  venerable 
building,  as  if  watching,  like  you,  when  the  huge 
stir  and  bustle  necessary  to  the  sustenance  and  life 
of  the  vast  city  above  which  it  towers  shall  begin. 
You  do  not  wait  long.  Police-officers,  especially 
appointed  for  the  duty,  arrive  and  take  up  their  ap- 
pomted  posts ;  and  if  you  enter  any  of  the  houses 
of  public  resort — that,  for  instance,  which  proclaims 
in  huge  letters  that  whoever  is  desirous  of  obtaining 
**  wool  for  yarn*'  should  buy  the  particular  '*  cream 
of  the  valley"  sold  there — you  will  perhaps  see  a 
paper  stuck  up,  on  which  is  written  the  number  of 
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beasts  and  sheep  which  the  salesmen  who  attend  the 
market  have  notified  to  the  booking-office  will  be 
the  probable  number  requiring  accommodation. 
Usually  the  actual  supply  falls  short  of  the  number 
expected  and  very  rarely  indeed  exceeds  it.  The 
publication  of  the  quantity  of  stock  anticipated  af- 
fords, nevertheless,  both  buyers  and  sellers  a  suffi- 
ciently-accurate idea  of  the  proportions  of  the  supply 
to  the  probable  demand,  and  in  some  degree  governs 
their  operations.  The  number  of  beasts  expected 
on  the  15ih  of  June  last  was  3985 — an  amount 
considerably  below  the  average — and  34,510  sheep. 
Ima>;ine — but  no  one  who  has  not  seen  this  market 
can  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  scene — 40,000 
animals,  including  calves  and  pigs,  congregated  on 
a  spot  which  a  man's  voice  but  moderately  exerted 
could,  during  the  night  silence,  be  easily  heard 
across,  either  way,  from  north  to  south,  from  east 
to  west — from  the  entrance  by  Giltspur  Street  to 
Sinithfield  Bars,  or  from  that  by  Snow  Hill  to  the 
Three  Foxes  Court  in  Long  Lane  !  We  have  been 
told,  upon  very  high  authority,  that  there  are  not 
more  than  two  or  three  general  officers  in  the  British 
service  who  would  know  how  to  gel  40,000  dis- 
ciplined men  in  or  out  of  Hyde  Park.  If  this  be 
80,  either  regimental  soldiers  are  less  orderly  and 
docile  than  sheep  and  oxen,  or  the  generals  less 
masters  of  their  business  than  the  Smithfield 
drovers ;  for  you  will  presently  see  that  numbers  of 
animals  march  in,  take  up  their  positions,  and  in 
due  time  march  off  again,  with  a  despatch,  regu- 
larity, and  order  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
must  be  considered  perfectly  admirable.  Now  and 
(hen,  to  be  sure,  a  silly  sheep,  at  odds  with  des- 
tiny, will  bolt  suddenly  off  with  a  dog  at  its  heels  ; 
hut  whatever  speed  may  be  put  forth,  it  finds,  alas ! 
no  egress  from  the  perplexing  maze  of  pens  in  which 
it  is  involved  ;  and  very  soon,  in  obedience  to  the 
cry  of*  Turn  un — turn  un,**  is  made  to  retrace  its 
steps,  and  rejoin  its  Norfolk  or  Southdown  com- 
panions. Perhaps,  too,  a  recalcitrant  calf,  obstinate- 
ly inimical  to  conversion  into  veal,  whilst  gently 
led  along  by  a  halter,  starts  off  with  the  boy  in 
charge,  and  is  with  some  difficulty  restored  to  his 
place  in  quadrupedal  juvenile  society ;  or  it  may  be 
that  a  restive  porker,  here  and  there,  with  the  in- 
veterate hoggish  propensity  by  which  he  is  dis- 
tinguished of  scampering  ofTin  precisely  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  which  leads  to  where  his  presence 
is  most  ardently  desired,  creates  a  momentary  con- 
fusion ;  but  with  these  trifling  exceptions  the  be- 
havior of  the  animals,  as  far  as  my  observation  has 
gone,  is  generally  unexceptionable.  The  larger 
and  more  valuable  ones  especially  permit  themselves 
to  be  tied  to  the  rails  without  a  murmur,  except 

indeed  an  occasional  **  Boo — o — o — o "  should 

be  so  interpreted.  But  this  is  doubtful,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  I  have  heard  them  emit  the  same  sounds 
whilst  revelling  in  Saintfoin  as  when  on  view  at 
Smiihfield  ;  and  as  a  somewhat  celebrated  lady  in 
her  Travels  in  the  East  very  truly  remarks  :  **  Man 
as  yet — (nor  woman  either  for  that  matter) — has 
done  nothing  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  which  lies 
between  him  and  mental  intercommunication  with 
the  lower  animals,'*  and  it  is  therefore  obviously 
impossible  to  say  what  the  lowing  of  the  ox,  the 
baaing  of  the  sheep,  the  neighing  of  the  horse,  or 
the  braying  of  the  ass,  precisely  indicate — albeit  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  squeaking  of  swine  has 
a  rather  exact  significance.  Nine  tenths  of  the 
Doises,  too,  in  Smithfield  are  made  by  the  calves 
fact  in  natural  history  which  persons  of  ex- 


perience in  the  world  will  hare  no  difficulty  in 
believing. 

"  Ding-dong !— ding-dong !"  It  is  half-past  ten 
o'clock — the  official  hour  for  the  admission  of  sheep 
is  striking;  and  see,  there  glides  in  through 
Smithfield  Bars  the  first  instalment  for  this  night 
of  the  tide  of  animal  life  constantly  j)ouring  from 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  from  France,  Holland,  Germany,  Spain, 
Italy,  towards  this  great  centre  of  carnivorous  con- 
sumption. The  permanent  pens,  each  capable  of 
holding  twelve  sheep  comfortably,  but  which  upon 
occasion  accommodates  sixteen  or  eighteen,  fill 
rapidly  under  the  guidance  of  the  drovers — men 
licensed  by  the  city  authorities,  and  wearing  a 
numbered  brass-badge  on  the  lefl  arm.  These  per- 
sons are  employed  and  paid  by  the  salesmen — a 
highly-respectable  body  of  tradesmen,  to  whom  the 
stock  forwarded  for  sale  in  Smithfield  is  chiefly 
consigned.  The  drovers  are  sent  out  to  meet  the 
sheep  or  beasts  expected  by  rail  or  road  ;  and  as 
none  but  they  are  allowed  to  work  in  the  market, 
the  disposal  of  the  animals  is  managed  with  a 
celerity  and  system  which  could  not  be  attained  if 
strangers  were  permitted  to  bring  in  and  arrange 
the  cattle.  There  are  not  many  short  of  two 
thousand  of  these  drovers  attached  to  Smithfield 
Market — rude,  coarse  fellows  no  doubt,  and  in 
matters  not  pertaining  to  their  business  ignorant 
enough,  but  in  that  exceeding  expert,  and  generally 
trustworthy.  The  **  regulation"  instrument  of 
"  torture"  which  they  use  is  not  a  very  formida\}le 
instrument,  but  a  stick  about  the  thickness  of  a 
stout  man's  thumb,  rather  more  than  four  feet  in 
length,  with  an  iron  point  at  one  end  projecting  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Nevertheless  the 
innate  savagery  of  some  vicious  natures  is  at  no 
loss  for  means  of  cruelty,  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
police-officers  is  especially  directed  to  the  prevention 
or  chastisement  of  acts  of  brutality.  The  last 
morning  I  visited  the  market  I  observed  to  one  of 
the  officers — a  civil  and  intelligent  Scotsman,  by 
the  way — that  I  had  been  looking  on  for  five  or  six 
hours,  and  as  yet  had  seen  nothing  of  the  outra- 
geous cruelty  said  to  be  so  prevalent  there.  **  1 
should  hope  not,"  he  replied  with  a  laugh.  "  A 
good  deal  of  that  is  mere  stuff  and  nonsense,  though 
of  course  cattle  can't  be  got  to  their  places  and 
haltered  as  gently  and  tenderly  as  babies  are  put  to 
bed.  Not  but  what  the  drovers  require  sharp 
looking  afler.  This  very  morning  we  dropped 
down  upon  two  of  them  before  it  was  light,  and 
locked  them  up  for  what  we  deemed  cruelty." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greatly-improved 
aspect  of  Smithfield  is  in  a  great  degree  due  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  now  admirably-organized  police- 
force — a  body  of  men  not  only  highly  efficient  in 
their  vocation,  but  extremely  serviceable  just  now 
as  interpreters  of  the  mysteries  of  the  market  to 
the  numerous  foreigners — Germans  principally — ^I 
have  noticed,  who  visit  this  metropolitan  lion  at 
about  sunrise.  The  astonishment  of  these  gentlemen 
as  the  vast  droves  pour  in  hour  afler  hour  is  often 
very  vehemently  expressed,  especially  after  hearing 
from  an  officer  the  number  that  will  probably  arrive  : 
*•  What  you  say  ?  Forty,  feefiy  tousend  !  Mein 
Gatt !  And  you  shall  throw  a  stone  over  the  place !" 
They  are  not  so  fortunate  when  driven  to  drovers 
for  information.  One  rather  ludicrous  instance  I 
myself  noticed.  A  gentleman,  one  of  a  party  of 
five,  and  their  interpreter,  flushed  with  the  flying 
colors  with  which  he  had  come  off  in  his  colloquy 
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with  a  polite  police-officer,  must  needs  venture  his 
English  with  a  coarse-grained,  wiry-tempered  old 
fellow,  busy  at  the  moment  in  getting  some  refrac- 
tory sheep  into  place  and  order,  and  in  so  doing 
encountered  a  specimen  of  sour-krout  quite  new  to 
him.  He  wished  to  ascertain  where  the  man  got 
his  badge,  and  very  civilly  said  :  "  How  you  get, 
my  goot  friend,  the  arm-brass  with  figures  V*  As 
he  touched  the  article  whilst  speaking,  he  was 
sufficiently  comprehended,  and  the  drover  merely 
squinting  at  the  questioner  from  the  corner  of  his 
eyes,  and  without  for  an  instant  discontinuing  his 
operations  with  the  sheep,  answered  quickly  and 
gruffly:  **  Byes'em ;  ees  a  do  byes'em  I"  The 
gentleman  stretched  his  ears  eagerly,  but  they  con- 
veyed no  intelligent  sound  to  his  brain.  English 
of  that  kind  had  never,  he  was  sure,  been  taught 
in  Faderland.  **  What  you  say,  good  man  V  he 
anxiously  replied — "  what  you  say  ?"  The  answer 
was  this  time  unbroken  by  a  comma :  *^  Byes'em  ees 
a  do  byes 'em  !''  The  querist  was  completely  non- 
plussed; his  reputation  as  a  linguist  fell  rapidly 
with  his  companions;  and  I  hastened  to  remark 
tliat  the  gutturals  he  had  just  heard  was  Smithfield 
for  saying  that  the  market  authorities,  when  grant- 
ing the  badge,  charged  the  recipient  a  certain  sum 
for  it. 

But  to  resume  the  progress  of  the  market.  The 
hour-and-a-halfs  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  sheep 
has  sufficed  to  about  one  third  fill  the  pens ;  and 
now,  twelve  o'clock  having  struck,  on  come  the 
dense  bellowing  herds  of  oxen — stirks,  stots,  heifers, 
cows,  short  horns,  straight  horns,  crescent  horns, 
long  horns,  no  horns  ;  black,  white,  pied,  dun,  red  : 
on  come  the  huge  beasts,  and  as  they  arrive  are 
with  surprising  dexterity  and  despatch  securely 
fastened  to  the  strong  market  railings.  From  this 
hour,  midnight,  till  seven  or  eight  in  the  morning, 
the  living  stream  of  beasts  and  sheep,  and  calves 
and  pigs,  gradually  attenuating  of  course,  and  with 
widening  intervals,  will  pour  on.  Those  who,  on 
a  fine  summer  morning,  have  watched  at  an  early 
hour  any  of  the  great  roads  leading  into  London, 
will  agree  that  the  sudden  and  repeated  appearance 
of  the  droves  or  flocks  at  the  brow  of  an  eminence, 
or  at  a  turn  in  the  long,  silent  vista,  bringing,  as  it 
were,  the  light  with  them,  presents  a  panorama  of 
the  liveliest  and  most  pleasing  kind.  It  is  not  till 
about  half-past  five  or  six  o*clock  that  the  swine  make 
their  entrance  into  the  market,  and  at  about  the  same 
time  numerous  carts  and  small  wagons  arrive — two- 
storied  for  the  occasion,  or  having  a  kind  of  basket 
or  cage  nearly  the  size  of  the  floor  of  the  vehicle, 
swinging  under  it  between  the  wheels,  and  vocal, 
like  the  upper  apartment,  with  the  bleatings  and 
baaings  of  calves  and  sheep.  These  conveyances 
are  frequently  driven  by  the  proprietor  of  the  ani- 
mals himself;  and  just  now  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
accompanied  on  the  fore-seat  of  the  machine  by  his 
wife  or  daughter^erhaps  both,  come  up  of  course 
to  see  the  Great  Exhibition. 

By  this  lime — half  past  five — the  market  will 
have  assumed  a  very  busy  aspect,  and,  if  the  morn- 
ing be  fine,  will  present  a  gay  and  animated  scene. 
The  salesmen,  with  their  ink-bottles  hanging  down 
in  front  of  their  waistcoats,  are  at  their  posts ;  but 
if  you  are  to  believe  the  abstracted,  indifferent  ex- 
pression of  their  faces  when  buyers  approach,  with- 
out wish,  much  less  anxiety,  to  sell.  It  is  clearly 
their  opinion  that  purchasers  on  this  particular  day 
ought  to  esteem  themselves  fortunate  in  being  sup- 

Slied  at  almost  any  price — the  supply,  as  they  say, 
eing  so  inadeqaate  to   the  tremendous  demand. 


The  buyers,  of  whom  there  are  probably  already 
several  hundreds  in  the  field — many  of  them  in 
blue  aprons,  and  almost  all  with  a  pair  of  bright 
scissors  peeping  out  of  their  breast  or  waistcoat- 
pockets — it  is  equally  clear,  from  the  same  index- 
tablet,  are  merely  present  as  spectators,  and  with 
no  purpose  whatever  of  purchasing,  unless  the 
prices  are  very  low  indeed.  One  has  just  told  the 
stout,  jolly-looking  salesman  yonder  that  he  is  not 
particularly  in  want  of  veal :  he  )ias,  in  fact,  been 
handling  that  fine  lot  of  calves — pulling  at  their 
tails,  peeping  at  their  eyes,  looking  into  their 
mouths,  and  feeling  their  shoulders  and  loins — 
from  mere  habit  and  curiosity  :  he  asks,  neverthe- 
less, what  would  be  about  the  figure  to  anybody 
that  really  wanted  them.  The  answer  in  a  curt, 
indifierent  tone — for  just  at  the  moment  the  sales- 
man is  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  a  conversation 
with  a  friend  relative  to  the  weather — perfectly 
astounds  the  questioner,  and  he  starts  away  with  an 
expression  of  extreme  astonishment,  almost  of 
disgust.  He  does  not  go  far ;  he  returns  and  again 
examines  the  animals,  just,  as  he  says,  to  find  out 
what  on  earth  there  can  be  about  them  to  warrant 
the  demand  of  such  a  preposterous  price,  and  finally 
makes  an  offer.  The  salesman's  **  No"  is  quick 
and  emphatic  ;  another  bid  is  made,  the  salesman 
relaxes  somewhat  in  both  figure  and  fiice,  and 
ultimately  the  buyer — the  more  quickly  should 
another  be  handling  the  calves — extends  his  right 
hand,  opens  it,  and  presents  it  to  the  salesman,  at 
the  same  time  naming  his  last  oflfer.  The  salesman 
ponders  fur  an  instant,  recognizes  that  it  is  the 
purchaser's  final  word,  strikes  his  own  palm  into 
the  other*s,  and  it  is  a  concluded  irrevocable  bar- 
gain by  custom  of  the  market.  The  salesman's 
account-book  and  the  buyer's  scissors  are  out  and 
open  the  next  moment ;  the  purchaser's  name  and 
the  price  he  is  to  pay  are  down  in  black  and  whito, 
and  his  initials  or  some  other  peculiar  mark  are 
cut  on  the  hair  of  the  hind-qnarter  of  the  calves. 
Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  such  bargains  are 
efiected  long  before  the  mass  of  Londoners,  whose 
appetites  are  thus  catered  for,  are  out  of  their  beds. 
The  skill  of  the  buyer  consists  chiefly  in  his  being 
able  to  guess  correctly  at  the  weight  of  the  animal, 
which  it  is  said  many  of  them  can  do  within  a  stone 
even  of  the  largest  hessts.  The  reports  of  the 
tjiewspapers  that  beef  and  mutton  fetched  so  much 
per  stone,  sinking  the  oflal,  pork  so  much  per  score, 
record  merely  guess-prices  ;  neither  beasts,  sheep, 
nor  swine  being  actually  sold  by  weight.  The  in- 
stant a  bullnck  or  cow  is  purchased,  the  hair  of  the 
animal's  tail  is  cut  off;  if  otherwise,  a  few  of  the 
hairs  are  pulled  out  and  tied  round  the  tail.  These 
are  signs  to  purchasers  that  the  animals  are  disposed 
of,  and  prevents  their  being  unnecessarily  handled, 
or  business-rncn  from  wasting  their  time  unneces- 
sarily in  contemplation  of  their  beauties.  Sheep, 
the  instant  two  hands  have  struck  a  bargain  over 
them,  are  ruddled  with  the  buyer's  mark. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  market  is,  that  the  sales- 
man is  not  permitted  to  take  money  directly  from 
the  purchaser  of  beasts  or  sheep.  There  are  five 
market-banks,  and  into  one  of  these  the  amount 
agreed  upon  is  paid  ;  and  when  the  seller  has 
ascertained  that  this  is  done,  the  animals  are 
delivered  and  driven  oflf.  This  custom  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  a  desire  to  protect  the  distant 
proprietor  of  stock  from  being  defrauded  of  any 
portion  of  the  price  realized  ;  but  the  real  purpose 
appears  to  be  the  prevention  of  frauds  on  the  city- 
tolls,  which  are,  on  all  sheep  sold,  d</.  per  acore. 
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and  on  all  beasts,  Is,  Bd.  per  score.  These  pay- 
ments can  only  be  demanded  of  non-freemen — 
citizens  of  London  who  have  taken  up  their  freedom 
being  exempt.  The  charge  for  sheep  or  calf  pens 
is  Is,  each ;  entry  of  sale  of  horses,  Ad,  each ;  of 
pigs,  id,  per  score.  The  ties  of  beasts  and 
calves  are  1^.  each ;  of  horses,  2d,  each.  The 
duty  un  hay  is  6d.  per  load,  and  Id.  each  entry  of 
sale.  Straw,  ](/.  each  entry  of  sale.  There  being 
no  charge  on  the  sale  of  horses,  donkeys,  or  swine, 
the  bank-mode  of  payment  with  regard  to  dealings 
in  them  is  not  enforced  ;  so  that,  as  a  dealer  per- 
sonally informed  us,  "  A  hindiwidual  as  sells  a 
pig,  a  'oss,  or  a  moke,  drawrs  his  tin  on  the  nail, 
and  it 's  nothink  to  nobody."  The  tolls  and  dues 
enumerated  have  been  adopted  in  the  government 
bill  for  erecting  a  new  metropolitan  market,  and 
must,  in  the  case  of  Smithfield,  equal  the  revenues 
of  half-a-dozen  German  principalities.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  and  that  moreover  a  sum  of  about 
300,000/.  changes  hands  there  weekly,  the  fierce 
and  protracted  resistance  opposed  to  the  abolitionists 
by  the  civic  authorities  at  once  assumes  a  natural 
and  intelligible  aspect  and  character. 

The  time  for  closing  the  market  on  Mondays  is 
twelve  o'clock,  after  which  carts,  wagons,  and 
other  vehicles  may  pass  through  ;  but  it  is  usually 
two  or  three  hours  later  before  business  is  entirely 
over,  and  the  unsold  stock — seldom  a  large  quan- 
tity---drawn  off  to  t^e  neighboring  lairs,  there  to 
remain  till  the  next  market-day.  Swine  especially, 
which  arrive  later  than  sheep  and  oxen,  may  be 
seen  in  every  gradation  of  porcine  existence,  from 
the  huge  bacon  hog  to  the  milk-fed  innocent  whose 
roasted  succulence  has  been  so  unctuously  cele- 
brated by  Charles  Lamb,  panting  in  their  exposed 
pens  beneath  the  rays  of  the  noontide  sun,  in 
scarcely-diminished  numbers.  The  donkey  and 
horsd  market  is  on  Friday  only ;  the  first  come 
early,  but  the  **  'osses,"  which  are  **  strawed" — 
that  is,  which  have  a  bunch  of  straw  tied  to  their 
manes  and  tails  as  a  token  that  the  proprietor  is 
open  to  a  reasonable  offer — do  not  arrive  till  two 
o'clock,  by  which  time  the  demand  for  beef  and 
mutton  is  supposed  to  be  over.  The  din  and 
hubbub  at  about  the  time  of  the  horse-market, 
caused  by  the  shouts  and  cries  of  ginger-beer, 
oyster,  whip,  and  other  vendors  of  miscellaneous 
products — the  "Hi!  hi!"  of  the  donkey-dealer 
whilst  exhibiting  the  merits  of  his  animals — the 
cracking  of  whips  and  iroiting  of  horses  up  and 
down — must  be  heard  to  be  fully  appreciated  ;  con- 
stituting, as  they  do,  a  deafening  uproar  and  tumult, 
compared  with  which  the  noise  and  rattle  of  Fleet 
Street  at  its  busiest  hour  of  the  day  sinks  into  in- 
significance. There  are,  of  course,  horses  of  every 
degree  of  value  sold  in  Smithfield,  and  bargains 
may  doubtless  be  picked  up  there  occasionally ; 
but  it  is  not  a  place  in  which  an  amateur  in  horse- 
flesh should  try  his  'prentice-hand  at  purchasing. 
If  there  is  one  thing  that  cannot  be  successfully 
assumed,  it  is  that  of  being  a  judge  of  horse  quali- 
ties in  the  presence  of  a  Smithfield  dealer.  How- 
ever wisely  and  cautiously  you  may  utter  senten- 
tious depreciations  of  the  animal  afler,  as  you 
think,  the  exact  manner  of  the  really  knowing 
ones,  he  will  detect  with  unerring  sagacity  the 
innocence  of  your  heart  in  your  speech  or  look  ;  the 
price  will  be  adjusted  to  your  capacity  with  marvel- 
lous readiness  ;  and  you  may  fully  depend  that  when 
the  bargain  is  struck,  another  guess-sort-of-animal 
than  the  horse  you  have  purchased  has  been  sold. 


If  you  doubt  the  truth  of  this,  make  the  experi- 
ment ;  once  will  quite  suffice. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  great  London  cattle- 
market,  many  incidents  and  peculiarities  which 
give  it  life  and  color  must  necessarily  be  omitted ; 
but  the  temporary  visitor  to  the  metropolis  may 
rest  assured  that  a  visit  to  these  scenes,  soon  to 
become  matters  of  history  only,  will  be  amply 
repaid  by  what  he  will  witness  there.  In  conclu- 
sion, we  may  remark,  that  although  every  possible 
expedient  has  been  adopted  to  insure  the  orderly 
and  merciful  management  of  the  market,  there  can 
still  be  no  question  that  its  restricted  space  in  the 
heart  of  a  crowded  city,  the  want  of  commodious 
lairs  for  unsold  stock,  the  close  and  fetid  holes 
and  corners  in  which  the  animals  are  slaughtered, 
and  the  danger  and  inconvenience  necessarily  attend- 
ant upon  driving  such  immense  numbers  of  horned 
cattle  throngh  populous  and  narrow  thoroughfares, 
fully  justify  Parliament  in  enforcing  its  removal. 
The  new  market  is  to  be  situate4  at  not  less  than 
five  miles  from  London.  This  in  itself  will  no 
doubt  be  a  great  change  for  the  better ;  yet  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  the  danger  of  cruelty 
to  the  animals  themselves,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much,  will  be  rather  increased  than  diminished 
by  the  change,  inasmuch  as  the  supervision  which 
a  jealous,  antagonistic  public  exercises  upon  Smith- 
field  will  be  to  a  great  extent  withdrawn.  It  may 
affright  the  human  imagination  to  picture  to  itself 
wretched,  tortured  animals  battered  to  death  amidst 
filth  and  darkness  ;  but  to  the  poor  beast  itself  it  is 
the  same  thing  whether  the  blows  be  dealt  in  a 
dark  cellar  or  in  an  open,  freely- ventilated  abattoir. 
It  is  a  detestable  cruelty  wherever  committed  ;  and 
especially  now — when,  by  the  discovery  of  chloro- 
form, science  has  afforded  an  agent  by  means  of 
which  the  necessary  taking  away  of  animal  life  can 
be  effected  without  the  infliction  of  pain — such  a 
brutal  mode  ought  not  to  be  persisted  in.  Many 
"  practical"  eyebrows  will  doubtless  be  elevated  at 
the  suggestion.  It  is  one,  nevertheless,  which  public 
opinion  will  ultimately  force  upon  reluctant  butcher- 
ism  ;  and  the  Cruelly  Prevention  Society  could 
not  act  more  efficiently  in  their  humane  vocation 
than  in  urging  its  early  adoption. 


**  I  WAS  told  at  Boston,*'  says  Mr.  Johnston,  *'  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  neighborhood,  ivho,  having  engaged 
a  fiirm  servant,  found  him  very  satisfactory  in  all 
respects,  except  that  he  invariably  came  into  the 
house,  and  even  into  his  master's  room,  with  his  hat 
on.  *Jolm,'  he  said  to  him  one  day,  *  you  always 
keep  your  hat  on  when  you  come  into  the  house.' 
•  Well,  sir,  haven't  I  a  right  to ?'  *  Yes,  I  suppose 
you  have.'  'Well,  then,  why  should  n't  I  ?'  This 
was  a  poser.  After  a  moment's  reflection  he  shrewdly 
asked  :  •  Now,  John,  what  'II  you  take— how  much 
more  wages  will  you  ask — to  take  your  hat  off  when 
you  come  in  ?'  *  Well,  that  requires  consideration,  I 
guess.'  'Take  the  thing  into  consideration,  then, 
and  tell  me  to-morrow  morning.'  To-morrow*  comes. 
•Well,  John,  have  you  considered?'  'Well,  sir,  I 
guess  it 's  worth  a  dollar  a  month.'  *It's  settled, 
then,  John — you  shall  have  another  dollar  a  month  ;' 
and  the  gentleman  retained  a  good  servant,  while 
John's  hat  was  always  in  his  hand  when  he  entered 
the  house  in  future.  So  works  democracy.  The 
Kentucky  people  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  Bostonians 
that  they  worship  the  almighty  dollar.  At  all  events, 
in  a  democracy,  the  stiffest  has  his  price,  and  wealth 
cannot  be  deprived  of  a  certain  amount  of  influence." 
— Quarterly  Review, 
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[The  Morning  Chronicle  in  Foreign  and  British  pol- 
itics represents  the  opinions  of  many  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  disciples.  In  religion  it  is  High  Church.  It 
is  always  well  informed  on  Continental  affairs,  and 
expressed  these  opinions  on  the  21st  of  August :] 

In  the  general  condition  of  Germany  there  is  at 
present  less  room  for  hope  than  at  any  former 
period  since  1848.  Faults  that  might  be  excused 
in  the  panic  of  a  revolution  are  unpardonable  when 
authority  is  backed  by  greater  power  than  ever. 
There  is  no  longer  the  plea  of  self-defence  for  the 
illegal  employment  of  force  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers  of  that  country,  and  there  is  no  possible 
justification  for  their  return  to  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  had  been  abjured  by  every  prince  in 
the  confederation.  Nor  has  any  attempt  been 
made  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  those  who 
are  now  in  possession  of  almost  unlimited  power 
and  the  party  who,  in  sincerity  and  good  faith, 
accomplished  the  German  revolution.  The  old 
estrangement  still  subsists  between  the  governments 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  took  part  in 
the  movement  of  1848.  The  two  great  powers, 
whose  only  bond  of  alliance  consists  in  their  equal 
hostility  to  the  revolution,  prosecute,  with  undimin- 
ished vigor,  the  work  of  reaction.  Prussia,  with 
its  boasted  enlightenment,  and  with  its  claims  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  headship  of  Germany,  is  the 
obsequious  ally  of  Austria  and  Russia  in  carrying 
out  tho  policy  recommended  by  Schwarzenberg 
and  Nesselrode.  The  Federal  government  has, 
therefore,  become  pretty  much  what  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Metternich — but  with  the  difference  that  in 
those  days  Prussia  was  a  candidate  for  popular 
favor,  and  chose  to  stand  aloof  rather  than  take  an 
active  part  in  measures  which  it  condemned.  Now, 
however,  the  views  of  Austria  and  Prussia  coincide, 
and  the  power  of  the  Diet — at  least  for  evil — is 
thereby  increased.  It  is  now  only  from  the  states 
of  the  second  and  third  order  that  opposition  is  to 
be  anticipated — and  their  attention  has  of  late  years 
been  more  occupied  with  the  most  despicable  in- 
trigues than  in  promoting  the  general  welfare.  In 
many  of  them  the  government  is  so  weak  as  to  be 
constrained  to  look  for  extraneous  support  in  order 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  reigning  house, 
and  for  the  most  part  everything  is  sacrificed  to 
the  dynastic  interest.  Yet  the  four  kingdoms  are 
stron?  enough  in  material  resources,  and  in  the 
feeling  of  their  subjects,  to  have  a  policy  of  their 
own.  Their  attitude  in  the  autumn  of  last  year 
virtually  settled  the  question  then  existing  between 
Austria  and  Prussia.  They  form  no  inconsidera- 
ble portion  of  the  confederation,  and,  divided  as 
Germany  is,  they  may  hope  to  exercise  an  impor- 
tant influence.  And,  as  a  legislative  union  of  the 
states  of  the  confederation  is  very  unlikely  to  be 
accomplished,  a  good  deal  of  interest  must  be 
attached  to  the  feeling  displayed,  and  to  the  degree 
of  political  development  attained,  in  the  lesser 
monarchies.  Though  the  small  duchies  and  elec- 
torates exercise  but  little  influence  upon  German 
politics,  the  four  kingdoms  must  have  considerable 
weight,  so  long  as  the  rivalry  of  races  survives, 
and  the  existing  territorial  arrangements  are 
adhered  to. 

There  is  no  common-place  so  well  worn  as  the 
assertion  that  the  political  evils  which  afflict  Ger- 
many are  due  to  the  excessive  number  of  indepen- 
dent governments  which  exist  within  the  confedera- 


tion. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  very  small 
principalities  which  were  allowed  to  remain  when 
the  empire  was  abolished,  are  in  every  way  most 
prejudicial ;  but  it  is  not  so  certain  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
kingdoms  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  political  unity. 
In  the  judgment  of  foreign  observers,  the  state  of 
things  in  many  of  the  secondary  monarchies  is  far 
preferable  to  the  constitutional  fiction  exhibited  in 
Prussia.  In  Hanover  and  Bavaria  faith  has  not 
been  broken  with  the  people;  and  whatever  in- 
trigues may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  those  govern- 
ments, in  their  behavior  with  regard  to  the 
German  question,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  their 
conduct  has  been  liberal  and  straightforward  with 
regard  to  matters  of  internal  administration  and 
legislation.  The  kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Wir- 
temberg  have  been  less  fortunate:  for,  in  those 
states,  the  revolution  was  more  serious,  and  the 
government  less  honest — and  the  reaction,  there- 
fore, has  been  complete. 

But  in  the  two  kingdoms  first  mentioned,  the 
principle  of  constitutional  government  has  been 
honestly  adopted  by  their  respective  rulers.  In 
Bavaria,  the  changes  introduced  after  the  revolution 
are  still  maintained.  Notwithstanding  the  undigni- 
fied manner  in  which  the  late  king — assailed  by 
democracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Lola  Montez 
on  the  other — yielded  to  his  people,  the  concessions 
which  were  made  have  been  steadfastly  adhered  to, 
the  constitution  has  not  been  violated,  and  the 
public  pledges  of  the  sovereign  have  not  been 
repudiated.  In  Hanover,  the  course  of  afilairs  has 
been  more  constitutional,  but  the  results  realized 
have  been  not  less  in  favor  of  the  popular  and 
national  interest.  There  the  course  of  reform  has 
been,  from  first  to  last,  strictly  legal.  When  the 
revolution  took  place,  the  king  was  not  intimidated 
into  placing  the  executive  authority  in  the  hands 
of  a  Convention  or  Committee  of  Safety,  but  great 
political  changes  were  eflfected  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  existing  legislature.  The  government 
became  more  popular,  but  it  was  in  no  respect 
revolutionary.  Useful  reforms  have  been  intro- 
duced and  applied  practically  ;  and  there  has  been 
no  disposition  to  retract  or  to  render  nugatory  what 
the  people  had  gained  by  the  legiiimate  vote  of  the 
legislature,  influenced  though  it  was  by  the  uni- 
versal excitement  of  the  time. 

A  case  has  occurred  lately  which  shows  the 
honesty  of  the  Hanoverian  government  in  the 
course  which  it  has  adopted  of  judicious  reform, 
and  which  offers  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
conduct  of  the  court  of  Berlin.  Formerly,  as  is 
well  known,  the  landed  gentry  of  Germany  were  a 
privileged  class,  enjoying  riglits  and  immunities 
almost  of  a  feudal  character,  and  possessing  the 
entire  control  of  the  provincial  Diets.  After  the 
revolution,  laws  were  passed  in  Hanover  which 
abolished  the  class  rights  of  the  Ritterschaft^  and 
substituted  a  new  system  of  county  and  provincial 
administration.  During  the  last  few  weeks  the 
landed  interest  in  Hanover,  encourased  by  the 
favor  with  which  the  same  party  has  been  treated 
in  Prussia,  ventured  to  ask  for  the  restitution  of 
their  privileges,  and  for  a  return  to  the  previous 
system.  The  Hanoverian  government  refused  to 
entertain  the  proposal  to  reconsider,  on  the  ground 
of  right,  measures  which  the  legislature  had  the 
unquestioned  power  to  enact,  ana  it  dismissed  the 
petition  with  a  courteous  but  firm  answer.  The 
court  has  thus  given  an  example  of  constitutional 
government  in  supporting  the  measures  ratified  by 
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(he  Chambers ;  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice 
in  Germany,  the  executive  and  the  legislature  have 
had  but  one  policy.  It  is  stated  by  the  organs  of  the 
reactionary  party,  that  the  Hanoverian  Kitterschctft 
will  appeal  to  the  Diet  against  their  own  govern- 
ment— to  the  authority  of  the  confederation  against 
the  rights  of  a  single  state.  It  is  scarcely  probable 
that  such  a  step  will  be  resorted  to ;  but,  from  the 
threats  held  out,  we  may  judge  of  the  exasperation 
of  the  feudal  party,  ana  of  the  mischief  which  has 
been  done  by  the  rrussian  government  in  resusci- 
tating the  Provincial  Diets  with  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  the  landed  interest.  In  Prussia,  those 
bodies  had  been  for  three  years  suspended,  for  the 
principle  of  their  constitution  was  utterly  inconsis- 
tent with  the  laws  enacted  since  1848.  Neverthe- 
less, they  have  been  revived,  with  a  view  doubtless 
to  give  strength  to  the  territorial  aristocracy,  and 
to  serve  as  an  additional  bulwark  against  the 
revolution.  But  in  Hanover,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  attempt  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  Prussia  has 
been  at  once  resisted,  and  the  obstinate  toryism 
which  used  to  be  imputed  to  the  sovereign  of  that 
country  is  amply  redeemed  by  the  good  faith  with 
which  engagements,  once  made  with  the  people, 
have  been  invariably  maintained. 

In  the  want  of  political  honesty  on  the  part  of 
the  more  powerful  governments  of  Germany  lie 
the  worst  dangers  of  that  country.  It  is,  however, 
of  no  mean  importance,  to  the  princes  as  well  as  to 
the  people,  that,  even  by  a  state  so  inconsiderable 
as  Hanover,  an  example  should  be  furnished  of 
constitutional  government,  conducted  with  modera- 
tion but  with  honesty.  The  best  chance  for  the 
political  development  of  Germany  is  in  the  success 
of  such  experiments  in  the  separate  states.  If  a 
constitutional  rkgime  were  fairly  adopted  in  the 
component  parts  of  the  confederation,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  would  quickly  assume  the  same 
(Aaracter,  whether  with  or  without  a  collective 
parliament ;  and  it  is  more  reasonable  to  look  to 
the  efforts  of  the  different  states  as  the  source  of 
the  future  liberty  of  Germany,  than  to  expect  a 
constitutional  monarchy  to  be  created  by  a  demo- 
cratic convention,  or  to  be  founded  by  the  sword 
of  a  King  of  Prussia. 


From  the  Times,  28th  Au|r- 
PASSAGE    BY   NICARAGUA. 

In  February,  1849,  The  Times  directed  public 
attention  to  the  desirableness  of  a  transit  route  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  by  way  of  Lake  Nicara- 
gua. At  that  time  we  exercised  an  inoffensive 
control  over  the  Mosquito  territory,  which  com- 
manded the  entrance  to  the  passage ;  our  West 
Indian  colonies  gave  us  an  interest,  as  they  still  do, 
in  everything  connected  with  the  region  ;  we  pos- 
sessed already  lines  of  steamers  both  on  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  side ;  our  traffic  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
in  the  shape  of  specie  and  passengers,  was  so  con- 
siderable as  to  call  for  our  fullest  activity  with 
regard  to  everything  that  might  facilitate  it ;  and, 
above  all,  the  privileges  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  route  in  which  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
and  the  Mosquito  territory  were  interested,  were 
instantly  obtainable  on  such  moderate  terms  as 
would  have  been  consequent  on  the  absence  of 
competition.  Nothing  was  done,  however.  A 
■cheme  based  upon  commercial  considerations, 
and  which  to  be  appreciated  required  a  com- 
prehensive   faith    in    the    inevitable    march    of 
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western  civilization,  had  few  attractions  aAer  a 
period  of  excitement  when  fortunes  were  to  be 
made  by  anything  rather  than  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment and  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  progress. 
The  enterprise,  moreover,  according  to  some,  was 
not  sufficiently  exclusive,  and  would  merely  result 
in  the  loss  of  our  capital  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Americans,  who  were  **  too  shrewd  to  undertake  it 
themselves."  A  few  months  aflerwards  the  an- 
nouncement came,  that  the  Americans,  aroused  to 
the  value  of  the  route,  had  lost  no  time  in  opening 
negotiations  with  Nicaragua,  and  had  actually 
succeeded  in  concluding  a  contract.  The  cry  was 
then  raised  that  they  were  seeking  to  grasp  Cen- 
tral America ;  that  they  would  construct  the  canal 
and  exclude  our  vessels  from  entering  it  upon  equal 
terms,  and  that  we  must  forthwith  prevent  their 
proceedings  by  contesting  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  Mosquito,  the  right  of  Nicaragua  to  concede  the 
route.  The  answer  to  this  was  the  arrival  of  two 
commissioners  from  the  Canal  Company  to  offer  to 
English  capitalists,  upon  little  more  than  nominal 
terms,  a  clear  half  of  all  the  privileges  which  they 
had  acquired  by  their  promptitude,  and  which  were 
now  held  under  a  joint  guarantee  of  protection  from 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  desire  for  participation,  however, 
was  again  cooled  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  it 
could  be  gratified.  The  prudence  of  Englishmen 
in  1850  was  enough  to  compensate  for  the  entire 
history  of  1846,  and  where  800,000,000/.  had  once 
been  considered  a  moderate  outlay  to  be  incurred 
during  two  or  three  years  for  local  traffic,  the  pos- 
sible expenditure  by  England  and  the  United  States 
combined  of  300,000/.  per  annum  for  12  years  to 
revolutionize  the  traffic  of  the  globe,  was  something 
almost  too  much  even  for  a  congress  of  capitalists 
to  contemplate.  A  direct  purchase,  therefore,  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  it  was  apparently  only 
from  a  sense  of  patriotism  and  of  the  shame  that 
would  be  incurred  if  the  power  of  accepting  the 
ofi^er  should  be  wholly  lost  to  us,  that  at  the  eleventh 
hour  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  view 
of  securing  its  renewal  at  a  fair  price  if  the  com- 
pany should  ultimately  succeed  in  demonstrating 
the  feasibility  of  their  undertaking.  In  October 
last  this  agreement  was  announced  in  The  Times^ 
and  Messrs.  Yanderbilt  and  White,  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  company,  returned  to  New  York 
with  the  intelligence  to  their  colleagues  that  they 
must  proceed  in  their  work  without  any  cooperation 
from  this  side  until  the  results  of  cooperation 
would  be  no  longer  doubtful.  From  that  date 
there  have  been  almost  monthly  assertions  of  im- 
pending failure.  Without  **  British  capital'*  theit 
attempts,  it  was  said,  would  end  in  hopeless  insol- 
vency. Costa  Rica,  moreover,  would  contest  the 
territory  through  which  they  would  pass.  Mos- 
quito, also,  might  still  be  made  a  cause  of  quarrel. 
Other  competing  schemes,  too,  would  extinguish 
them.  Their  two  boats  first  sent  out  (one  of  which 
is  at  present  on  the  Lake)  were  "  totally  wrecked." 
The  assertion  that  they  were  forming  a  road  over 
the  13  miles  of  land  from  the  lake  to  the  Pacific, 
was  alleged  on  the  authority  of  two  travellers  to  be 
a  delusion,  and,  finally,  within  the  last  fortnight  we 
have  had  the  statement  that  their  privileges,  which 
had  been  guaranteed  by  England  and  America,  had 
been  suddenly  revoked  by  the  State  of  Nicaragua. 
A  more  remarkable  history  of  discouragements  was 
perhaps  never  recorded,  and  was  certainly  never 
terminated  in  a  more  concise  or  interesting  way 
than  by  one  of  the  simple  paragraphs  in  the  Amer* 
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ican  News  of  Monday  morning : — "  The  passen- 
gers by  the  Pacific  steamer  arrived  at  San  Juan  del 
Sur  (Nicaragua)  with  the  California  mails  on  the 
29th  of  July,  crossed  the  isthmus  in  33  hours,  and 
arrived  at  New  York  after  a  passage  from  San 
Francisco  of  about  29  days." 

Thus,  within  30  months  of  the  time  when  the 
question  of  Nicaragua  first  i>ecame  generally  dis- 
cussed, the  American  company  have  entered  into 
and  secured  a  contract  with  that  State,  have  gained 
the  advantage  of  a  protective  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  have  established  a 
line  of  the  fastest  steamers  both  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  have  completed  a  survey  which  shows 
that  the  difi!culties  which  for  300  years  have 
frightened  the  world  from  attempting  a  junction  of 
the  oceans  were  absolutely  fabulous,  have  carried 
200  passengers  in  a  few  hours  down  a  river  which 
was  represented  as  almost  impracticable  from  shoals 
and  rapids  even  for  Indian  canoes,  have  removed 
all  the  uncertainties  and  terrors  that  rendered  the 
Isthmus  the  great  stumbling-block  of  a  safe  and 
cheap  passage  to  Australia,  have  brought  Califor- 
nia a  week  or  ten  days  nearer  to  New  York,  and 
have  secured  for  themselves  the  monopoly  of  a 
trafi!c  which  is  the  most  marvellous  that  has  ever 
been  known,  and  the  disposal  of  fertile  lands  and 
trading  stations  and  natural  ducks  that  promise 
ultimately  to  receive  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
The  lesson  which  these  things  furnish  to  our  cap- 
italists is  rendered,  too,  more  striking  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  achieved  by  a  small  body  of 
business  men,  without,  we  believe,  the  issue  of  a 
single  prospectus,  or  raising  a  dollar  in  the  share- 
market.  It  will  be  useful  if  it  should  teach  us  that 
the  true  mode  of  seeking  fortune  by  adventure  is 
to  be  found  rather  in  an  energetic  combination  of  a 
few  individuals,  animated  by  an  earnest  conviction, 
and  ready  to  risk  their  own  labor  and  means  to 
carry  it  out,  than  in  accepting  the  invitations  even 
of  the  most  wealthy  speculators,  however  ready  to 
manage  millions  if  they  can  raise  it  with  small  risk 
to  themselves,  and  to  organize  at  a  moment*s 
notice  a  board  of  directors  and  a  staff  of  officials, 
who  will  conduct  the  expenditure  free  from  per- 
sonal misgivings,  and  relying  upon  the  dignity  of 
their  names  meet  all  remonstrances  by  a  threat  of 
resignation. 

From  the  Tlmefl,  Aug.  29. 
A  Tery  astonishing  announcement  appeared  in 
our  columns  yesterday.  It  is  gravely  proposed  to 
unite  the  capital  of  the  British  empire  by  an  iron 
band  with  Calcutta,  in  order  that  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  places  may  be  accomplished  within 
the  week.  On  Monday  morning  a  man  may  shave 
in  the  midst  of  London  fog,  with  the  quicksilver  in 
the  thermometer  nowhere.  On  the  following  Mon- 
day night  he  may  be  languidly  stripping  for  a  cold 
bath  in  Calcutta,  his  limbs  relaxed  with  heat,  and 
with  the  quicksilver  where  you  will.  To-day  we 
would  call  attention,  not  to  the  promise,  but  to  the 
accomplishment,  of  another  task  somewhat  similar 
in  character,  which  has  been  discussed,  taken  up, 
and  abandoned  over  and  over  again  any  time  dur- 
ing the  last  two  centuries.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
project  after  project  for  joining  the  two  great 
oceans  of  the  world  by  cutting  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama?  The  distance  to  be  accomplished  was 
really  so  trifling,  the  advantages  to  commerce  so 
enormous,  the  territory  through  which  the  path 
must  be  cut  in  the  hands  of  so  powerless  a  people, 
that  nothing  but  natural  obstacles  of  the  most  im- 


practicable character  should  have  arrested  the  prog- 
ress of  so  important  a  project.  Accordingly,  we 
heard  of  vast  blocks  of  rock,  of  rapid  torrents 
rather  than  rivers,  descending  suddenly  into  ab- 
solute cascades — of  a  tract  of  country  so  dangerous 
to  life  that  no  man  attempted  to  make  it  his  perma- 
nent habitation,  and  even  passing  travellers  were 
struck  down  by  the  unseen  infiuences  of  the  pesti- 
lential air.  Any  calm  spectator  of  the  earth  and 
its  concerns  would  have  said  (^  priori,  that  it  was 
more  important  to  the  human  race  to  have  an  ac- 
curate survey  of  that  narrow  neck  of  land  which 
parts  the  Pacific  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  than  of 
any  other  given  spot  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
This  was  no  mere  nati<inal  concern.  The  element 
of  locality  did  not  enter  into  the  calculation .  It  was 
a  problem  the  solution  of  which  was  as  important  to 
the  Chinaman  as  to  the  Sheffield  dealer  in  hard- 
ware ;  and  yet,  until  the  last  few  months,  what  has 
been  accomplished?  The  few  projectors  who  have 
directed  their  attention  to  the  question  have  done 
little  more  than  present  us  with  an  exaggerated 
statement  of  fanciful  difiiculties  which  had  no  ex- 
istence but  in  their  own  apprehensions.  'We  have 
had  from  time  to  time  laid  before  us  elaborate  com- 
parisons of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
rival  schemes.  They  all  came  recommended  by 
pretensions  to  accurate  research,  and  to  a  careful 
estimate  of  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  case. 
The  projectors,  however,  were  good  at  nothing  but 
projects,  and  those  who  should  have  carried  their 
plans  into  eflfect  ofifered  objections,  and  withheld 
their  aid.  The  most  visionary  of  these  propositions 
would  have  afforded  reasons  for  triumph  as  com- 
pared with  absolute  neglect,  and  yet  nothing  was 
done.  Who  could  have  supposed  that  the  difficulty 
to  be  overcome  resolved  itself  into  a  pleasant  steam 
trip  through  a  lovely  country,  which  may  be  ac- 
complished in  about  twenty-four  hours  when  the 
machinery  shall  have  been  set  fully  in  motion? 
Such,  however,  is  the  simple  truth. 

It  is  by  the  way  of  Lake  Nicaragua  the  task  has 
been  at  length  accomplished.  Let  us  follow  the 
passengers  by  the  steam-ship — the  Pacific — on  their 
way  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  and  we 
shall  see  what  wild  exaggeration  there  has  been 
in  all  the  statements  relative  to  the  transit  of  pas- 
sengers across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  On  the 
14th  of  July  the  steam-ship  Pacific  lefl  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  on  the  12th  of  August  passengers  who 
had  quitted  California  by  that  boat  were  landed  in 
New  York ;  another  steamer  left  New  York  on 
the  IGth,  and  brought  us  on  the  night  of  Tuesday 
last  intelligence  that  the  passa^re  of  the  Isthmus 
had  been  successfully  accomplished.  Thus  the 
communication  between  San  Francisco  and  London 
occupied  from  July  14  to  August  26,  inclusive  of 
four  days'  delay  at  New  York,  and  of  still  more 
considerable  delays  on  the  Isthmus.  The  time 
table  for  the  Isthmus  stands  thus : — On  the  29tK  of 
July  the  steamer  fnim  San  Francisco  reached  San 
Juan  del  Sud,  on  the  Pacific.  **  I  took  a  mule," 
writes  the  correspondent  of  the  Neio  York  Journal, 
**  and  rode  a  distance  of  18  miles  to  the  city  of  Revoes 
in  three  hours  and  a-half;  stopped  three  days  and 
four  hours,  \e(i  in  the  steamer  Director,  and  passed 
through  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Rapids,  where  we 
arrived  in  twenty-one  hours,  at  which  place  we 
stopped  18  hours;  there  took  the  beautiful  iron 
steamer  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer,  and  passed  down  the 
most  romantic  and  most  beautiful  river  I  have  ever 
seen  in  about  ten  hours,  to  the  splendid  steamship 
Prometheus,  at  San  Juan  of  the  Atlantic."    Thus 
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the  time  actually  oecapied  between  the  rival  towns 
of  San  Jaan,  on  either  ocean,  was  between  34  and 
35  hours.  We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  per* 
mit  us  to  insert  here  once  more  the  account  of  the 
trial  trip  op  the  river  San  Juan.  This  appears  to 
have  been  successfully  accomplished  in  sixteen 
hours  from  the  river's  mouth  up  to  the  Casteilo 
Rapids — the  great  obstacle  to  steam  navigation. 
Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  results.  We  should 
not  furget  to  mention  that  the  reports  are  unani- 
mous as  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  for  all  pu1^ 
poses  of  transit,  and  the  picturesque  character  of 
the  scenery  through  which  the  little  steamer  wound 
her  way. 

This  is  of  course  but  a  first  practical  experiment. 
The  transit  across  the  Isthmus  is  susceptible  of 
indefinite  improvement.  When  we  remember  the 
*'  fatal*'  objections  that  were  offered  whenever  the 
project  for  crossing  the  Isthmus  by  the  way  of 
P^icaragua  was  named,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  difficulties  of  other  routes  may 
also  have  taken  a  lively  color  in  the  heated  imagi- 
nations of  the  projectors.  The  proved  exaggera- 
tion in  the  one  case  makes  one  anticipate  possible  ex- 
aggerations in  others.  But,  even  admitting  that  on 
mature  consideration  the  route  by  way  of  Lake 
Nicaragua  may  be  adopted  as  the  most  advisable  at 
the  present  point  of  our  engineering  knowledge, 
still,  in  the  face  of  these  reports,  it  is  evident  that, 
beyond  exploding  an  illusion,  nothing  has  been  ac- 
complished or  attempted.  We  would  not  for  a 
moment  undervalue  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the 
gallant  little  band  which  has  successfully  carried 
through  this  remarkable  enterprise.  They  have 
fairly  put  us  to  shame.  It  will  remain  an  endur- 
ing blot  in  the  history  of  English  adventure  that 
so  noble  a  feat  as  this  has  been  accomplished  with- 
out our  aid,  although  aid  was  asked  from  us  in  the 
most  pressing  terms.  In  a  question  such  as  this, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  discard  all  gusts  of 
sentiment,  and  to  consider  the  question  from  a 
more  practical  point  of  view.  It  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  of  little  importance  whether  a  company 
of  United  States  or  of  British  merchants  were  the 
first  to  send  a  steamer  up  the  river  San  Juan. 
Free  access  from  ocean  to  ocean  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  the  interest  of  all  commercial  nations. 
It  is  clear  that,  whatever  arrangements  may  finally 
be  decided  upon,  the  key  of  the  Pacific  cannot  be 
intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  any  single  power.  In 
point  of  fact,  negotiations  have  been  long  afoot  at 
Washington  and  in  London  to  bring  about  so  de- 
sirable a  result.  The  energy  and  capital  of  the 
two  nations  could  not  be  directed  to  a  nobler  object 
than  the  union  of  the  two  seas  by.  the  most  rapid 
and  direct  channel  of  which  circumstances  will 
admit.  The  glory  of  having  practically  proved  the 
possibility  of  success  will  remain  forever  an  honor- 
able distinction  of  a  private  company  in  the  United 
States. 


From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

OiTB  readers  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  well  remember 
a  spirited  fuid  striking  poetic  article  which  went  the 
rounds  of  the  American  and  European  press  a  year  or 
two  ago,  entitled  the  *'  Song  of  Steam/'  from  the  pen 
of  Q.  W.  Cutter,  Esq.,  then,  we  believe,  of  Cincinnati. 
Since  then,  the  gifted  writer  of  that  article  has  beoome 
a  resident  of  Washington,  and  has  &vored  us  with 
the  annexed  more  elaborate  but  equally  spirited  ode 


on  the  great  and  indispensable  material  and  instru- 
ment in  the  business  and  operations  of  the  worlds 
Iron. 
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Hbaye  the  bellows  and  pile  the  fire, 

Like  the  red  and  fearful  glow 
Where  the  crater's  lurid  clouds  aspire 

O'er  the  darkened  plains  below  ; 
Let  the  weight  of  your  ponderous  hammers  smite 

With  the  power  of  the  mountain  stream  ; 
Or  thunder  beneath  the  earthquake  might 

That  dwells  in  the  arm  of  steam  .' 

Though  I  cannot  bonst  the  diamond's  hue, 

The  tempting  gleam  of  gold. 
With  which,  by  the  arts  of  the  grasping  few. 

The  nations  are  bought  and  sold  ; 
Yet  is  my  presence  more  priceless  far 

Than  the  blase  of  earth's  royal  gem. 
That  ever  has  kindled  a  ducal  star. 

Or  flamed  in  a  diadem. 

In  the  fearful  depths  of  the  rayless  mine 

My  giant  strength  was  laid. 
Ere  the  sun,  or  the  moon,  or  the  stars  that  shine 

In  the  boundless  heavens  were  mode  ; 
Ere  darkness  was  rolled  from  the  deep  away  ; 

Ere  the  skies  were  spread  abroad  ; 
Ere  the  words  that  called  up  the  light  of  day 

Were  breathed  by  the  lips  of  God  ! 

Ye  were  but  a  poor  and  powerless  race 

Till  ye  wisely  sought  my  aid  ; 
Ye  dwelt,  like  the  b^ts  of  the  savage  chase, 

In  the  gloom  of  the  forest  shade  ; 
Where  often  the  nomad  yielded  his  hearth 

To  the  wolf  in  pale  affright, 
And  the  tooth  of  the  lion  stained  the  earth 

With  the  blood  of  the  troglodyte. 

How  helpless  ye  saw  the  descending  nun. 

The  water's  resistless  flow. 
The  frost  that  seared  the  verdant  plain. 

And  the  blinding  drifts  of  snow  ! 
For  you  no  steer  his  neck  would  yield— 

No  steed  your  slave  would  be  ; 
Ye  traced  no  furrows  along  the  field, 

No  pathways  o'er  the  sea  ! 

The  myriad  stars  came  forth  at  even  ; 

The  bow  of  God  was  bent. 
Inscribing  the  wondrous  laws  of  Heaven 

O'er  the  measureless  firmament. 
Bright  constellations  rose  and  fled  ; 

The  fiiir  moon  waxed  and  waned  ; 
But  the  record  which  they  nightly  spread 

Unknown  to  you  remained. 

But  when  some  prescient  spark  of  mind 

Invaded  my  lone  retreat. 
And  ye  learned  my  Proteus  form  to  bind. 

And  fashion,  with  fervent  heat, 
The  gleaming  sword  from  the  flames  leaped  out>  >« 

And  the  hook  for  the  golden  grain  ; 
And  the  air  grew  vocal  with  freedom's  shout 

Where  tile  tyrants  of  earth  were  slain  1 

Then  rose  the  dome  and  the  lofty  tower 

Where  the  groaning  forest  fell ; 
And  the  massive  guns  looked  frowning  o'er 

The  walls  of  the  .citadel. 
The  diziy  and  tapering  steeple  sprung, 

And  flashed  in  the  summer  air  ; 
And  the  pendent  bdl  in  the  turret  swung 

To  Bommon  the  world  to  prayer  I 
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Stoat  ships  encountered  the  howling  storms 

On  the  trackless  sea  secure ; 
For  I  held  the  &te  of  their  gallant  forms. 

And  my  grasp  is  strong  and  sure. 
Midst  the  lightning's  gleam  and  the  tempest's  roar 

They  feared  not  the  angry  main, 
For  they  cast  their  trusty  anchors  o'er. 

And  laughed  at  the  hurricane. 

At  my  touch  the  massive  column  soared 

The  gracefiil  arch  was  thrown  ! 
And  forms  of  beauty  the  world  adored 

Rose  up  in  deathless  stone. 
Ye  rivalled  the  tints  of  the  blushing  dawn 

With  the  hues  my  dust  supplied, 
Till  the  humblest  work  of  art  has  shown 

Like  the  mist  by  rainbows  dyed. 

I  come  where  the  suffering  patient  lies 

On  his  couch  all  wan  ana  weak  ; 
And  the  lustre  returns  to  his  sunken  eyes. 

And  the  bloom  to  his  pallid  cheek. 
Ye  fear  not  the  roar  of  the  thunder  loud  ; 

Ye  sleep  with  the  storms  around  ; 
For  the  bolt  I  clutch  in  the  threatening  cloud 

Falls  harmless  to  the  ground. 

Where  I  tread,  the  crooked  paths  grow  straight. 

The  old  hills  disappear  ; 
And  I  draw  each  distant  hostile  state. 

In  friendly  commerce,  near  ! 
Swift  through  Teins  by  the  lightning  hurled 

Your  thoughts  like  the  tempest  sweep, 
Till  knowledge  has  covered  the  rolling  world. 

As  the  waters  have  covered  the  deep. 

And  soon  ye  shall  see  ;ny  massive  ore, 

Li  many  a  grander  pile 
^an  ever  adorned  the  Tiber's  shore,. 

Or  the  banks  of  the  ancient  Nile. 
Hie  sacred  temple  shall  rear  its  roof. 

The  cottage  for  social  glee, 
The  firowning  fortress,  thunder-proof. 

And  the  ships  of  every  sea. 

Then  hurrah  !  ye  fearless  sons  of  toil ! 

Your  nation's  strength  and  pride ! 
May  ye  reap  a  harvest  of  golden  spoil 

O'er  the  earth  and  the  ocean  wide  ! 
May  your  ponderous  hammers  ever  smite 

With  the  power  of  the  mountain  stream  ; 
Or  thunder  beneath  the  earthquake  might 

That  dwells  in  the  arm  of  steam  ! 


From  the  Timea. 
THE  ASCENT  OF  MONT  BLANC. 

To  commence,  then.  Myself  and  two  of  our 
reading  party  (by  name  Philip  and  Sackville  West) 
were  one  day  rowinf?  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  when 
the  glories  of  Mont  Blanc  suddenly  appeared  to  us ; 
from  that  moment  our  fate  was  decided,  and  with 
one  accord  we  agreed  to  ascend  it  on  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity,  and,  as  it  so  happened,  the  man 
with  whom  I  intended  to  take  a  little  trip  after  our 
reading  was  over  had  put  off  our  engagement,  so 
that  I  was  at  liberty  to  do  what  I  liked.  Having 
relieved  you  from  all  fears  about  my  health,  &c.,  I 
will  eo  on,  and  if  I  cannot  impress  you  with  all  the 
satisfaction  I  feel  at  what  I  luive  done,  you  must 
set  it  down  to  my  bad  pen,  my  bad  eyes,  and  the 
impossibility  of  doing  such  a  subject  the  least  jus- 
tice. On  arriving  at  Chamouni  we  immediately 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  guides 
and  porters  who  should  form  our  caravan,  for  by  no 
ether  name  can  I  call  our  company,  and  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  wait  for  a  fine  day.  It  seemed 
quite  hopeless.  However,  we  commenced  a 
pretty  rapid  training  under  the  direction  of  the 


guides,  though,  as  we  were  in  excellent  health, 
that  was  hardly  necessary.  Having  during 
three  days  mounted  all  the  hills  about,  and  being, 
as  the  guide  assured  us,  as  up  to  the  work  as  any 
one  who  had  ever  ascended,  we  were  still  doomed 
to  disappointment,  the  rain  falling  in  torrents,  and 
(as  we  never  forgot  our  reading)  we  had  already 
agreed  that  we  should  not  be  justified  in  staying 
longer,  and  had  actually  made  arrangements  to 
return  the  next  morning,  when  the  weather  sud- 
denly cleared  up,  and  our  hopes  revived.  Cha- 
mouni was  all  in  a  bustle  to  see  us  ofif.  The 
weather  continued  fine,  and,  as  a  crowning  subject 
of  congratulation,  Albert  Smith,  the  author,  joined 
our  party  for  the  ascent ;  and  to  him  we  owe  a 
great  deal  of  the  vast  amount  of  pleasure  that  we 
enjoyed.  Having  left  our  directions  to  our  several 
homes  behind  us,  we  were  at  last  off.  It  was  hal^ 
past  7  o'clock  when  our  party  of  four  amateurs,  six- 
teen guides,  and  several  porters  and  volunteers,  hav- 
ing *'  assisted"  at  a  breakfast  laid  out  in  the  court 
of  the  hotel,  started,  and  really  it  was  a  fine  sight, 
the  people  of  the  hotel  showing  every  imaginable 
civility — the  peasants  wishing  us  bon  voyage — and 
our  guides  (splendid  fellows)  leading  the  way  with 
their  long  poles  and  various  equipments.  Having 
passed  the  village  and  its  immediate  environs,  we 
commenced  a  steep  rocky  ascent  parallel  with  the 
Glacier  des  Boissons.  The  guides  now  commenced 
picking  up  sticks  for  our  fire  at  the  Grands  Mulcts, 
which,  you  know,  is  the  rock  on  which  we  should 
have  to  sleep.  Still  pursuing  the  same  course,  we 
came  to  the  Echelle,  so  called  from  a  ladder  always 
being  kept  there  to  cross  the  crevices.  Here  we 
halted  to  breakfast,  and  to  prepare  for  our  more 
arduous  task.  Having  devoured  several  chickens, 
which  we  mangled  with  our  fingers,  according  to 
our  wants,  and  '<  polished  off"  some  excellent  Bur- 
gundy, we  started  afresh,  and  went  on  ascending  to 
the  point  from  which  we  crossed  the  glaciers ;  but 
this  part  of  our  journey  cannot  really  be  described  : 
— The  tremendous  masses  of  green  ice — the  awful 
crevices — ^the  sky,  from  no  darker  contrast  than 
the  snow,  looking  a  deep  blue — the  long  file  of 
travellers,  all  tied  with  a  rope  together — all 
made  it  a  meet  impressive  sight,  which  I  am  glad 
to  say  I  could  perfectly  enjoy,  not  feeling  in  any 
degree  tired.  Some  of  the  crevices  we  crossed  by 
a  ladder  being  thrown  across  them,  and  walking  on 
the  crossbars ;  some  we  crossed  on  little  bridges 
of  frozen  snow,  and  one  was  a  very  peculiar  one— 
the  ladder  had  to  be  placed  nearly  perpendicularly 
from  the  lower  part  on  which  we  stood,  resting  on 
a  huge  wall  of  ice,  separated  from  us  by  a  tremen- 
dous crevice,  so  that,  mounting  on  the  ladder,  you 
looked  down  into  an  endless  depth  below  you,  and 
as  the  ladder  was  not  long  enough  to  surmount  the 
wall,  steps  were  cut  from  its  top  into  the  ice  with 
a  hatchet.  By  walking  in  this  kind  of  way  till  4 
o'clock,  we  reached  the  Grands  Mulcts,  where  we 
had  to  stop  the  night,  or  rather  a  few  hours  between 
that  time  and  12  o*clock  at  night.  All  the  time 
glasses  had  been  directed  towards  us  from  Cha- 
mouni, and  on  placing  our  feet  on  the  rock  we  were 
saluted  by  guns  below,  which  were  fired  to  announce 
our  arrival  thus  far. 

I  assure  you  that  in  writing  this  short  and  plain 
account  I  feel  so  excited  that  I  can  hardly  express 
myself;  but  to  return  to  our  muttons,  or  rather 
chickens,  our  arrival  was  the  signal  for  unloading 
'*  grub"  of  all  descriptions,  and  well  did  we  do 
justice  to  the  fare-— all  in  high  spirits — and  songs 
and  stories  passed  round  uncommonly  quick,  of 
course  chiefly  started  by  Albert  Smith,  who,  again 
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I  repeat,  is  in  the  vernacular  tongue  "  a  tremen- 
dous brick."  Our  wants  being  satisfied,  while  the 
guides  were  hustling  about  to  arrange  night  quaiv 
ters  we  were  at  liberty  to  look  about  us ;  but  I  need 
not  say  I  am  utterly  unable  to  convey  to  you  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  imposing  process  of  sunset  up 
there.  Fancy  yourself  on  a  rock  descending  nearly 
perpendicularly ;  sitting  on  a  ledge  ;  snow  above 
and  snow  below ;  the  shades  jgathering,  the  light 
turning  from  gold  to  purple,  fiom  purple  to  blue, 
from  blue  to  green,  to  lilac,  gray ;  in  fact  to  all 
colors  the  sky  can  assume ;  Uie  solemn  silence  only 
interrupted  by  occasional  avalanches  booming 
behind  us  ;  the  wide  prospect  of  country  ; — fancy 
all  this,  and  you  can  have  not  even  an  idea,  not  the 
faintest  conception,  of  the  really  awful  gran- 
deur of  the  scene.  When  all  was  ready  to  attempt 
to  sleep,  the  guides  lit  a  fire  before  us,  and  I  mused 
myself  to  sleep  by  talking,  listening  to  the  stories 
still  going  on  around  me,  watching  the  flickering 
flame  that  lighted  up  the  splendid  figures  of  our 
guides,  who  stood  round  it  singing  choruses 
remarkably  well;  occasionally  raising  myself  on 
my  flbow  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  the  remaining 
lights  in  the  west ;  and  last,  not  least,  looking  at 
the  summit  of  that  Mont  Blanc  which  had  just 
caught  the  moon,  changing  all  the  mountains  from 
a  purple  to  a  pure  silver.  I  must  also  mention  that 
a  couple  of  guides  went  on  straight  with  lanterns 
to  track  out  the  snow,  and  try  it  for  our  departure 
at  12  o'clock,  and  their  lanterns  glimmering  in  the 
snowy  distance  looked  like  spirits  of  the  mountains 
disturbed  by  our  intrusion.  The  rest  of  the  party 
assured  me  they  could  not  sleep.  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  enjoy  three  hours  of  the  soundest  slum- 
ber, and  awoke  only  at  11  o'clock  to  start  afresh.  I 
wonder  now  that  I  did  not  think  of  the  really  hard 
day's  work  before  me ;  for  from  12  o'clock  that 
night  we  were  to  rest  only  a  few  minutes  till  we 
had  ascended  to  the  top,  and  returned  all  the  way 
to  Chamouni  once  more.  Though  the  view  was 
finer  from  the  Grands  Mulcts,  and  from  the  sum- 
mit, I  found  the  walk  (by  the  light  of  the  full  moon) 
which  now  followed  by  far  the  most  unearthly  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  The  crevices  along  the  edge 
of  which  we  passed  were  now  still  more  tremen- 
dous. Your  eye  could  not  fathom  the  depth,  and 
of  course  they  were  far  too  wide  to  cross. 
Above  you  towered  the  large  masses  of  snow. 
Occasionally  the  moon  seemed  resting  on  the  edge 
of  some  height,  looking  awfully  cold  at  us  ;  but 
we  defied  the  cold,  and  it  would  have  made  you 
smile  to  have  seen  what  extraordinary  figures  we 
looked.  Onward  we  toiled  (for  it  really  became 
toil,  and  I  must  honestly  confess  that  neither  the 
labor  nor  the  danger  of  mounting  Mont  Blanc  has 
been  overrated)  till  we  came  to  the  Grand  Pla- 
teau, the  only  flat  path  over  which  our  path  lay. 
(To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  steepness  of  the 
ascent,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  threw  a  bottle  down, 
which  went  at  such  a  rate  that  it  cleared  two 
*(  crevasses"  one  afler  the  other,  each  of  which 
was  at  least  50  or  60  feet  across.)  At  the  Grand 
Plateau  we  saw  the  first  streaks  of  morning  red- 
dening the  east,  while  the  moon  began  gradually  to 
pale  her  ineffectual  fire.  Here  I  began  to  feel  a 
most  oppressive  tightness  in  the  head ;  it,  how- 
ever, went  quite  off  before  I  reached  the  top.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  rarity  of  the  air,  and,  of 
course,  there  must  be  a  great  deal  in  it,  fur  the 
barometer  difllers  13  inches  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc, 
so  that  a  common  one  cannot  be  used  for  an  exper- 
iment, and  I  can  answer  for  its  being  uncommonly 


dry.  I  saw  one  man  much  affected  by  nausea  in 
consequence,  but  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  one 
gains  more  than  one  loses  by  the  lightness  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  I  doubt  whether  in  common  air  the 
same  labor  could  be  undergone.  We  still  pursueil 
our  zigzag  course,  which  I  again  repeat  I  cannot 
attempt  to  describe. 

One  place  I  shall  never  forget.  A  large  square 
mass  of  snow — which  to  say  the  least  considerably 
enlarged  my  ideas,  though  not  sufficiently  so  to 
enable  me  to  realize  its  massiveness — about  as 
large  as  a  hundred  of  the  largest  houses  I  ever  saw 
(as  it  appeared),  leant  over  our  way;  to  give  you 
a  little  idea  of  its  size,  if  it  had  fallen  it  would 
have  completely  covered  the  whole  of  our  single  fiU, 
consisting  of  about  thirty-eight  people,  one  behind 
the  other  at  some  distance,  attached  by  ropes  to  each 
other.  As  I  was  regarding  it  in  utter  astonish- 
ment, my  guide  touched  me,  and  pointing  to  a 
crevasse  between  it  and  us  whispered,  '*  There 
three  guides  were  lost  the  year  before  last ;"  and  I 
heard  a  guide  say  to  my  friend  behind,  "  Here  it 
was  I  lost  my  father."  You  may  imagine  how  all 
this  tended  to  add  the  intensest  solemnity  to  the 
scene,  and,  if  anything  was  wanted  to  increase  it,  it 
was  found  in  the  advice  of  my  guides  not  to  speak, 
for  fear  of  bringing  down  an  avalanche,  though  this 
I  suspect  was  a  humbug. 

The  sun  was  now  risen,  and  glad  was  I  to  see 
his  light  on  the  height  above.  The  party  now 
assumed  their  blue  and  green  spectacles  to  protect 
.their  eyes,  and  on  we  went  till  we  reached  the 
Route  Rouge,  where  we  rested  a  few  minutes  in 
the  sun.  Here  I  became  completely  myself  again, 
having  really  suffered  considerable,  though  I  repeat 
I  was  never  better  in  my  life  than  I  am  now.  My 
two  friends  were  also  perfectly  well.  Mr.  Albert 
Smith  was  perfectly  done  up,  and  had  to  be  drag- 
ged the  rest  of  the  way.  nis  courage  was  such 
as  I  have  never  yet  seen.  It  was  curious  to  look 
at  each  other ;  every  one  was  perfectly  black  in  the 
face ;  of  course  I  could  not  see  my  own,  but  once 
when  I  took  off  my  lined  fur  gloves  my  hands  were 
as  black  as  ink,  though  the  curious  effect  was  unat- 
tended with  pain,  the  real  diflSculty  being  to  resist 
sleep,  to  which  if  you  yielded,  you  would  never 
awake.  Passing  round  the  Route  Rouge  the  dome 
of  Mont  Blanc,  which  is  as  regular  as  St.  Paul's, 
came  in  sight,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  climbed 
him  were  he  twice  as  far  off.  The  whole  of  our 
steps  were  now  cut  with  a  hatchet  in  the  ice,  and 
the  being  tied  together  was  of  the  greatest  use, 
having  saved  each  of  our  lives  about  three  times, 
for  if  you  slipped  you  were  immediately  held  up 
and  saved  from  going  down  into  some  yawning 
crevice.  At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  stepped 
on  the  top,  and  you  must  endeavor  to  conceive  the 
thrill  of  delight — shaking  hands  all  round,  congrat- 
ulating each  other,  opening  champagne  bottles, 
lighting  cigars,  pulling  chickens  to  pieces,  and  all 
the  cfllects  of  the  wildest  transport.  Having  partly 
recovered  from  this  I  proceeded  to  examine  the 
view,  of  which  I  shall  only  say  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  sea,  of  which  the  waves  were 
mountain  tops,  far,  far  below  me,  each  mountain 
like  a  small  wave,  and  yet  each  mountain  one  of 
the  highest  in  Europe.  I  shall  wait  till  I  can  talk 
to  you  to  give  you  some  of  my  impressions.  I 
thought  of  you  all  at  home  just  sitting  down  to 
breakfast,  and  how  little  you  thought  where  my 
mother's  son  was  at  that  time. 

Without  the  slightest  inconvenience  we  stopped  at 
the  top  about  twenty-five  minutes,  filled  wiih  inter- 
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estinj?  thooghto,  and  we  were  told  that,  the  glasses 
having  discovered  that  we  were  at  the  top,  the  can- 
HODS  pealed  away  at  Chamouni  to  announce  the  fact, 
though  we  did  not  hear  them.  I  was  also  told 
below  that  Sir  R.  Peel  had  watched  us  all  night 
(having  arrived  ju^t  after  we  started)  with  a  glass, 
and  kept  all  the  people  of  the  place  drinking  our 
healths  all  night.  He  had  gone  before  we  reached 
the  bottom.  Again  we  started  to  descend,  which, 
as  the  track  was  marked  already,  was  quicker  work, 
especially  as  we  slid,  sitting  down  whenever  it  was 
safe  to  do  so.  One  of  the  (luides  all  but  slid  into 
a  crevasse,  but  not  the  slightest  accident  occurred 
daring  the  whole  of  our  journey.  The  sliding 
down  was  splendid  fun  af\er  the  work  of  walking. 
Some  places  were  nearly  perpendicular,  and  I  am 
sure  even  in  a  railway  I  never  went  so  fast.  Some 
ladies  who  watched  us  with  the  glasses  from  Cha- 
SQOuni  quite  gave  us  up  fur  lost,  saying  that  they 
saw  little  dots  falling  with  tremendous  velocity  down 
the  precipices,  which  must  have  been  the  effect  pro- 
duced, fur  in  ascending  the  glasses  could  not  per- 
ceive any  progress  in  our  dots.  This  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  our  speed.  In  descending,  the  guides 
puUed  up  to  look  at  a  very  remarkable  sight, 
through  a  tremendous  wall  of  ice,  which  seemed 
to  end  in  the  sky  ;  a  large  natural  arch  had  formed 
itself  in  the  bluest  crystal,  through  which  you 
looked  down  a  seemingly  interminable  depth  of 
valleys  till  your  eye  lost  itself  in  the  distance. 
This  struck  me  as  much  as  anything,  particularly 
as  the  arch  through  which  you  caught  the  view 
was  comparatively  of  very  small  span,  or  rather  as 
small  as  things  are  up  in  those  regions  where  you 
lose  all  idea  of  comparison. 

On  we  went — walking,  running,  sliding,  crouch- 
ing, advancing  in  all  possible  ways — till  we  came 
to  the  Cascade  des  Pelerins,  once  more  in  the  hab- 
itable world,  where  we  found  a  large  party  to 
congratulate  us.  I  might  also  mention  that  cross- 
ing the  glacier  on  our  return  was  the  most  danger- 
ous proceeding ;  we  had  nearly  to  run,  it  being 
unsafe  to  continue  in  one  position  long,  and  jumi>- 
iog  over  small  crevices  ;  clearing  one  of  these,  the 
man  who  held  me  behind  by  the  rope,  in  his  anx- 
iety, pulled  the  rope  short,  and  I  was  suspended  in 
the  little  crevice,  but  directly  pulled  up  again  (the 
reason  of  the  increased  danger  was  the  soflening  of 
the  thawed  snow,  into  which  we  sank  to  our  waists 
at  each  step) . 

The  news  of  a  party  having  ascended  Mont  Blanc 
brought  hundreds  of  people  to  Chamouni,  and, 
sadly  against  our  will,  we  were  forced  to  enter  on 
mules  in  triumph  (as  Mr.  Albert  Smith  remarked, 
**  We  are  once  more  on  the  Grands  Mulcts*').  You 
may  imagine  the  enthusiasm  when  I  tell  you  that 
directly  we  came  in  sight  cannons  were  fired  in  a 
manner  regardless  of  expense.  If  we  entered  a 
wood  we  were  sure  to  be  saluted  directly  we  came 
in  sight ;  again,  if  we  turned  a  corner,  ditto  ;  and 
two  nice  girls,  otherwise  shy,  rushed  frantically 
and  seized  both  my  hands ;  all  the  streets  of  Cha- 
mouni were  crowded  ;  bands  of  music,  fireworks, 
cannons,  all  going  off  at  once  ;  and,  having  arrived 
at  the  hotel  court,  we  saw  a  regular  little  altar  pre- 
pared with  candles,  flowers,  and  champagne,  which 
the  master  of  the  hotel  made  us  drink — ^to  be 
looked  at — when  I  was  uncommonly  glad  to  escspe 
and  get  into  a  bath  and  proceed  to  dinner.  Next 
morning  I  lefl  Chamouni,  and  really  almost  cried 
whilst  shaking  hands  all  round  with  the  guides — 
splendid  fellows,  with  whom  I  could  go  anywhere. 

C.  G.  Floyd. 


From  the  TribsiM. 


DBATH   OF   JUDGE   WOODRURT. 

The  decease  of  this  distinguished  politician^ 
whose  dangerous  illness  we  announced  a  few  days 
since,  took  place  at  his  residence  in  Portsmouth 
N.  H.,  on  Thursday  evening,  September  3,  at  the 
age  of  61.  The  immediate  occasion  of  his  death 
was  an  inflammatory  tumor  of  the  stomach,  which 
rendered  him  incapable  of  taking  nourishment. 
Although  greatly  differing  from  him  on  vital  points 
of  national  politics,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the 
energy  of  mind  and  steadfastness  of  character 
which  gave  him  a  high  place  in  the  counsels  of  the 
party  to  which  he  was  attached,  and  which  will 
cause  his  name  to  be  remembered  in  the  political 
history  of  our  country. 

Levi  Woodbury  was  bom  in  1790,  at  Frances^ 
town,  a  good  farming  village  in  the  interior  of 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  received  his  early 
education,  attending  the  district  school  during  the 
winter  months,  and  working  on  his  father*s  farm  in 
the  summer.  Fn>m  his  boyhood,  he  showed  a 
decided  taste  for  learning,  and,  on  attaining  the 
proper  age,  was  sent  to  an  academy,  in  order  tc 
prepare  fur  college.  He  entered  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1805,  and,  after  passing  through  the  usual 
course,  received  his  first  degree,  with  a  high 
reputation  among  his  teachers  and  classmates  for 
industry,  talent,  and  uncommon  perseverance.  He 
at  once  selected  the  law  as  his  future  profession, 
and  having  studied  for  the  requisite  term  of  three 
years  at  Litchfield,  Boston,  and  Exeter,  as  well  as 
his  native  place,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1813. 
At  that  time  party  spirit  was  raging  with  intense 
fervor  in  every  portion  of  New  England.  Mr. 
Woodbury  took  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  Madi* 
son's  administration  and  the  war  with  Great 
Britain.  He  was  soon  acknowledged  as  a  shrewd 
snd  powerful  leader  of  the  party,  which  was  then 
in  the  minority  in  his  native  State.  Devoted  with 
youthful  zeal  to  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused, 
he  exerted  no  small  influence  in  changing  the 
p<ilitical  character  of  the  State,  and  aiding  the 
democratic  party  in  gaining  the  ascendency,  which 
they  secured  in  1816.  On  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  afler  his  friends  came  into  power,  Mr. 
Woodbury  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  year  was 
appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  He 
was  then  but  27  years  of  age,  the  youngest 
Judge,  so  far  as  we  remember,  that  was  ever 
elevated  to  a  seat  on  the  bench.  The  appointment 
caused  great  surprise  to  men  of  all  parties,  on 
account  of  the  comparative  youth  of  the  incumbent 
and  his  limited  experience  of  practice  at  the  bar. 
He  acquitted  himself,  however,  of  the  duties  of  his 
arduous  station  with  great  credit.  His  name 
became  still  more  widely  known,  and  in  1822  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  by  a 
large  majority.  Failing  to  be  chosen  for  a  second 
term,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Portsmouth,  to  which  place  he  had  removed  in 
1819,  and  where  he  continued  to  have  his  perma- 
nent residence  until  the  time  of  his  decease.  He 
immediately  entered  upon  an  extensive  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  was  surrounded  with  clients 
from  all  quarters.  In  1825  he  was  chosen  to  the 
State  Legislature  from  the  town  of  Portsmouth, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  house,  although  it  was  the  first  time 
that  he  had  been  a  member  of  any  Legislative 
Awembly.    Daring  this  session  he  was  efaoeea  le 
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fill  a  yac&ncy  which  had  occurred  in  the  Senate  of 

w 

the  United  States,  and,  upon  taking  his  seat  in  that 
body,  he  ably  sustained  the  position  of  a  leader  of 
his  party.  His  term  of  service  in  the  Senate 
expired  in  March,  1831.  He  had  previously 
declined  a  reelection.  On  the  reorganization  of 
President  Jackson  *8  cabinet  in  the  month  of  April 
following,  he  was  invited  to  take  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment, and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  until 
1834,  when  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  place  of  Mr.  Taney,  whose  nomination  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Senate.  He  continued  in  that  post 
till  the  close  of  Mr.  Van  Bureu's  Presidency,  when 
he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  to  which  be  had 
been  elected  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March, 
1841.  Meantime,  on  the  decease  of  Judge  Story, 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  he  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  that  eminent  jurist, 
and  became  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  1846.  From  that  time  the 
deceased  withdrew  from  active  participation  in 
political  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of 
his  high  station,  which  he  discharged  with  assiduity 
and  success. 

Without  possessing  the  highest  order  of  intellect. 
Judge  Woodbury  had  a  large  share  of  native 
shrewdness  and  unfiling  quickness  of  political 
forecast,  a  very  retentive  memory,  and  a  more  than 
common  power  of  logical  reasoning.  He  was  an 
eflbctive  speaker  in  debate,  and  understood  the  art 
of  bringing  men  over  to  his  views,  even  if  they 
fiiiled  to  comprehend  his  arguments.  His  style  of 
writing  was  turgid  and  obscure,  doing  little  justice 
to  his  acknowledged  clearness  of  intellect.  He 
made  little  use  of  common  artifices  for  obtaining 
personal  popularity,  and,  though  respected  for  his 
intelligence  and  solidity  of  character,  was  never  a 
great  public  favorite.  In  the  private  relations  of 
life  his  reputation  was  unblemished. 


From  the  N«w  York  Er.  Post. 
DEATH  OF  JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER. 

CooPBB,  whose  name  is  with  his  countnf 's  woven, 
First  in  her  fields,  her  pioneer  of  mind, 

«s  Halleck  has  truthfully  characterized  him,  is  now 
no  more.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Cooperstown, 
on  Sunday,  the  14th  inst.,  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  This  sad  event  did  not  fall  upon  his 
family  and  friends  with  the  suddenness  of  a  surprise, 
because,  during  his  long  and  painful  previous  ill- 
ness, they  had  been  taught  to  expect  it,  though 
hoping  against  hope.  The  letter  which  brings  this 
intelligence  to  us  says  that  '*he  died  peacefully 
and  happily  in  the  bosom  of  conjugal  and  filial 
affection.'' 

Mr.  Cooper  was  our  best  known  man  of  letters, 
less  read  in  England,  perhaps,  than  Washington 
Irving,  but  enjoying  a  far  wider  continental  popu- 
larity, while  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  read- 
ing man  among  his  countrymen  wholly  ignorant 
of  his  works.  He  rose  with  the  dawn  of  our 
literature,  and,  at  a  period  when  it  had  to  struggle 
for  a  recognition  before  the  tribunals  of  European 
opinion,  his  name  was  one  of  the  few  to  which  we 
confidently  appealed  to  substantiate  our  claims. 
He  has  since  grown  with  its  growth,  and  in  his  list 
of  illustrious  books,  he  has  led  us  a  noble  and  im- 
perishable inheritance. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  born  in  the  year  1789,  at 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  where  his  father,  William 


Cooper,  an  English  emigrant,  had  settled  som« 
twenty  years  before.  He  was  educated  under 
private  teachers  until  the  year  1802,  when  he  en* 
tered  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1805.  The  next  year  he  procured  a  midshipman's 
warrant  and  adopted  the  navy  as  his  profession. 
His  frank,  daring,  and  generous  nature,  no  less 
than  the  quickness  of  his  mind,  admirably  fitted 
him  for  the  duties  of  the  service,  but  after  six 
years — years  of  the  most  profitable  adventure  as  his 
writings  have  since  shown — he  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  returned  to  private  life. 

In  1811,  he  was  married  to  Miss  De  Lancey,  t 
sister  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New 
York,  with  whom,  after  a  brief  residence  in  West- 
chester county,  the  scene  of  one  of  his  finest 
fictions,  he  removed  to  Cooperstown,  where,  with 
the  exception  of  his  occasional  absences  in  Europoi 
he  has  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

It  was  just  before  his  removal  to  Cooperstown, 
that  he  commenced  his  career  as  an  author.  He 
had  written,  in  his  moments  of  leisure,  a  novel  of 
English  life,  called  Precaution,  which,  published 
anonymously,  and  under  great  disadvantages,  met 
with  little  or  no  success.  It  indicated  talent,  but 
not  that  high  order  of  talent  which  the  author 
subsequently  displayed.  But  the  Spy,  which 
speedily  followed  it,  at  once  established  his  fame. 
The  vigor  of  its  descriptions,  the  rapidity  and 
interest  of  the  narrative,  its  beautiful  local  allu- 
sions, and  the  genuine  American  spirit  that  per- 
vaded it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  illustrious  characters 
of  our  history  which  it  darkly  shadows  forth,  com- 
mended it  to  his  own  countrymen,  and  won  the 
admiration  of  the  critics  abroad.  More  than  any 
other  work  then  published,  it  rescued  our  people 
from  the  feeling  of  intellectual  dependence. 

In  1823,  the  Pioneers  appeared  to  sustain  and 
advance  the  reputation  of  the  author,  and  to  intro- 
duce to  our  love  and  admiration,  a  character  which 
has  run  through  many  of  Mr.  Cooper's  works,  but 
who  never  appears  without  exciting  a  deep  and 
peculiar  interest.  We  refer  to  the  immortal  hero 
of  the  Leather  Stocking  Tales,  to  the  Natty  Bumpo 
of  the  Pioneers,  the  Trapper  of  the  Prairie,  the 
Scout  of  the  Mohicans  and  the  Pathfinder,  and 
the  Deer  Slayer  of  later  volumes.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  perhaps,  that  in  writing  the  life  of  this 
typical  backwoodsman,  in  developing  the  several 
stages  of  his  growth,  the  author  has  given  it  back- 
wards, and  presents  us  with  his  youth  and  early 
manhood,  after  he  had  described  his  old  age  and 
death.  Had  he  known,  when  he  published  the 
Pioneers,  what  an  immense  favorite  of  the  public 
he  had  created,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  presented 
his  growth  in  a  more  logical  and  consecutive  order. 
As  it  is,  the  series  of  tales  in  which  this  one  prom-  ' 
inent  figure  appears,  is  unsurpassed,  for  originality 
and  interest,  by  any  in  our  language. 

But  shortly  after  the  success  of  the  Pioneers  had 
made  Mr.  Cooper  our  first  novelist,  he  achieved  a 
triumph  on  the  sea  as  signal  as  that  he  had  first 
won  in  the  forests.  His  romance  of  the  Pilot, 
followed  as  it  has  since  been  at  intervals  by  the 
Red  Rover,  the  Water- Witch,  the  Two  Admirals, 
Wing  and  Wing,  &c.,  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
nautical  novelists,  where  he  still  stands,  without  a 
peer,  and  almost  without  a  rival.  The  Long-Tom 
Cofllin  of  the  Pilot  is  as  popular  as  the  Scout,  and, 
as  a  piece  of  sailor  characterisation,  will  maintain 
its  rank  by  the  side  of  the  well  known  Trunnions 
and  Pipes  of  the  British  humorists. 

In  the  year  1826,  Mr.  Cooper  went  to  Europe, 
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where  his  fame  had  preceded  him,  and  where, 
while  advancing  his  reputation  with  new  fictions, 
he  defended  that  of  his  country,  by  his  patriotic 
pamphlets  and  letters.  The  intellectual  fruits  of 
his  European  experience  were  the  Bravo,  the 
Heidenmaur,  the  Headsman,  &c. — tales  exhibiting 
the  same  robust  powers  of  description  which  marked 
his  earlier  works,  but  whose  want  of  national  cos- 
tume prevented  them  from  reaching  the  same  high 
degree  of  success.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  wrote  the  Letter  to  his  Countrymen,  the 
Homeward  Bound  and  the  Home  as  Found,  in  which 
the  indulgence  of  a  certain  constitutional  irritability, 
and  a  disposition  to  find  fault,  gave  great  offence  to 
his  critics,  and  quite  deprived  him  of  his  former 
extensive  popularity.  1  he  public  does  not  care  to 
be  tutored  by  its  favorites,  and  resents  their  sin- 
cerest  criticism  as  an  impertinence  or  an  outrage. 
But  this  revulsion  of  the  popular  taste  was  rebuked 
with  still  severer  strictures  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  who,  in  the  end,  came  to  an  open  rupture 
with  his  old  admirers,  and,  when  he  could  no 
longer  correct  them  with  the  pen,  he  tried  to  justify 
himself  by  an  appeal  to  the  law.  The  memory  of 
those  feuds,  however,  we  believe,  has  happily 
passed  away,  and  Cooper  will  be  cherished  in  the 
minds  of  his  fellow-citizens,  eager  to  forget  his 
foibles  and  his  mistakes,  as  one  of  their  most  mu- 
uificent  benefactors. 

Besides  the  novels,  which  everybody  has  read, 
Mr.  Cooper  was  the  author  of  an  admirable  *'  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  Navy,"  of  six  volumes 
of**  Gleanings  in  Europe,"  of**  Sketches  of  Swit- 
Kcrland,"  and  of  several  smaller  works,  which  have 
run  through  many  editions.  His  mind  was  always 
fertile  and  active,  and  his  mode  of  treating  his  sub- 
jects full  of  animation  and  freshness. 

This  is  not  the  place  nor  the  time  to  undertake 
an  estimate  of  the  genius  of  Cooper,  or  to  assign 
him  his  true  place  among  the  writers  of  romantic 
fiction.  We  stand  too  near  the  man  to  judge 
rightly  of  the  author.  The  charm  of  his  great 
creations  is  too  closely  upon  us  to  enable  us  to  utter 
an  impartial  judgment.  He  was  one  of  those  frank 
and  decided  characters  who  make  strong  enemies  and 
warm  friends — who  repel  by  the  positiveness  of 
their  convictions,  while  they  attract  by  the  richness 
of  their  culture  and  the  amiability  of  their  lives. 
No  one,  we  believe,  ever  questioned  his  integrity, 
and  certainly  no  one  who  has  conversed  with  him 
for  a  day,  could  have  disputed  his  word.  He  was 
nicely  exact  in  all  his  business  relations,  but  gen- 
erous and  noble  in  the  management  of  his  means. 
His  beautiful  residence  on  the  borders  of  the 
Otsego  was  ever  the  home  of  a  large  and  liberal 
hospitality,  and  those  who  knew  him  best,  who 
were  nearest  to  the  daily  exercise  of  his  kindly 
sympathies,  were  those  who  loved  him  most,  and 
who  now,  amid  the  regrets  of  two  worlds,  will 
deplore  his  loss  with  the  keenest  feelings. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Cooper  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day, the  18th  of  September,  from  his  residence. 


From  thtt  Tribun*. 

The  decease  of  this  distinguished  man,  who  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  held  such  an  eminent 
position  in  American  literature,  took  place  at 
1  o'clock  on  Sunday  a^rnoon,the  14th  inst.,  at  his 
residence  in  Cooperstown.  For  several  months 
past,  his  health  had  been  in  a  condition  which 
awakened  the  anxiety  of  his  friends,  although,  with 
a  vigorous  constitution  and  temperate  habits,  they 


could  not  but  anticipate  his  attainment  of  a  ripe  old 
age.  He  left  the  city  about  the  first  of  June  for 
his  country  residence;  his  strength  was  greatly 
impaired  ;  he  hoped  much  from  a  change  of  air  and 
scene ;  but,  as  it  has  proved,  he  returned  home  only 
to  breathe  his  last  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  His 
death  will  call  forth  an  emotion  of  sadness  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  our  country,  for  there  are 
few  who  do  not  deem  themselves  his  debtors,  for 
many  hours  of  the  purest  intellectual  gratification, 
while  the  most  remarkable  features  of  American 
scenery  have  been  invested  with  a  new  charm  by 
the  magic  touches  of  his  pen.  Nor  in  his  native 
land  alone  will  the  announcement  of  his  decease 
strike  a  tender  chord  in  the  memory,  and  recall  the 
delight  with  which  the  imagination  has  revelled  in 
his  fresh  and  glowing  pictures  of  nature  and  passion. 
His  fame  is  not  only  coextensive  with  the  English 
language,  but  his  works  have  become  permanently 
incorporated  with  the  best  literature  of  every 
civilized  country.  Without  ceasing  to  be  American, 
he  was  eminently  cosmopolitan,  paining  a  congenial 
home  for  the  productions  of  his  genius  in  every 
order  of  society,  and  holding  his  wizard  spell  over 
the  backwoodsman,  who  read  the  adventures  of 
Leather-Stocking  by  the  light  of  a  pine  knot  in  the 
log  cabin,  as  well  as  over  the  votaries  of  science 
and  of  fashion  in  the  brilliant  saloons  of  Paris  and 
Vienna. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  born  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1789,  and  had  he  lived  one  day 
longer,  he  would  have  been  sixty-two  years  of  age. 
His  father,  the  late  Judge  Cooper,  was  a  large  land- 
holder in  Otsego  ctmnty,  in  this  state,  residing 
alternately  at  Burlington  and  Cooperstown,  and 
giving  his  name  to  the  latter  township,  which  has 
since  been  distinguished  as  the  residence  of  the 
world-renowned  author.  He  received  the  rndimenta 
of  a  classical  education  under  a  private  instructor 
at  Burlington,  continued  his  studies  with  an  accom- 
plished Episcopal  clergyman  in  Albany,  and  was 
prepared  by  him  for  Yale  College,  which  he  entered 
in  1802.  At  this  early  age,  scarcely  turned  of 
thirteen,  he  was  ill-qualified  for  the  attainment  of 
academic  distinction ;  still  he  held  a  respectable 
place  in  his  class,  and  in  the  department  of  ancient 
languages  is  said  to  have  outstripped  every  com- 
petitor. It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  had  not 
yet  manifested  a  vocation  for  a  literary  life.  No 
one  who  then  saw  the  blooming  and  somewhat 
reckless  youth,  who  it  is  understood  had  already 
begun  to  develop  the  spiritof  sturdy  independence, 
which  afterward  took  the  shape  of  wayward  obsti- 
nacy, could  have  predicted  or  suspected  the  position 
which  he  was  destined  to  win  among  the  literary 
men  of  his  country.  A  native  passion  for  the  sea, 
and  an  unconquerable  love  of  adventure,  led  him, 
among  other  causes,  to  solicit  admission  into  the 
American  navy,  at  that  time  in  its  most  imperfect 
infancy,  and  in  1805  he  entered  the  service  as  a 
midshipman.  He  remained  in  the  navy  for  six 
j^ears.  The  influence  of  this  period  of  his  life  is 
indelibly  stamped  upon  his  subsequent  productions. 
It  enabled  him  to  describe  the  minutie  of  nautical 
affairs  with  that  breadth  and  boldness  of  touch,  which 
could  be  commanded  by  no  writer  who  had  not 
himself  been  rocked  on  the  giddy  mast,  and  to  whom 
the  taste  of  salt  water  was  not  more  familiar  than 
the  fountains  of  Helicon.  With  the  vivid  impree- 
sions  of  experience,  obtained  in  the  fresh  and  won- 
dering age  of  boyhood,  with  a  creative  ima^^inatioo 
singularly  alive  to  the  impulses  of  external  Nature, 
and  with  a  freedom  and  energy  of  delineation  which 
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is  imparted  only  by  the  possession  of  actual  knowl- 
edge, he  had  a  store  of  materials  for  the  production 
of**  tales  of  the  sea,*'  which,  had  he  written  in  no 
other  department  of  fiction,  would  have  decided  his 
reputation  as  a  consummate  master. 

In  the  year  1810  Cooper  resigned  his  post  in  the 
navy,  was  married  to  the  lady  who  survives  to 
mourn  his  loss,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  West- 
chester, in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  He  remained 
in  this  place  but  a  short  time,  when  he  removed  to 
his  patrimonial  estate  in  Cooperstown,  and  pursued 
in  earnest  his  career  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  He  had 
previously  published  his  maiden  novel  entitled 
Frecaution^  a  work  which  gives  little  promise  of  the 
noble  creations  with  which  his  name  has  since  been 
•o  honorably  associated.  Within  fifteen  years  he 
successively  issued  The  Spy,  The  Pioneers^  The 
Pilots  Lionel  Lincoln,  and  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans, 
triumphantly  legitimating  his  claim  to  the  character 
of  an  original  and  powerful  novelist. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,  in  1826,  Mr.  Cooper  sailed  for  Europe, 
where  he  remained  for  several  years.  During  this 
time  he  wrote  several  of  his  most  successful  works, 
including  The  Bravo,  The  Red  Rover,  and  The 
Prairie,  and  soon  established  a  reputation,  which, 
with  the  robust  qualities  of  his  persona]  character 
tnd  the  dignified  frankness  of  his  manner,  made  him 
B  welcome  visitant  in  the  most  distinguished 
European  circles. 

His  most  valuable  productions  after  his  return  to 
the  United  States,  are  The  Pathfinder,  The  Destroyer, 
The  T\co  Admirals,  and  Wing  and  Wing,  all  of 
which  display  his  admirable  power  of  invention,  his 
bold  conceptions  of  character,  and  his  rare  mastery 
of  graphic  and  impressive  portraiture.  His  more 
recent  performances,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  use 
the  novel  as  a  vehicle  for  political  declamation,  are 
wholly  unworthy  of  his  fame,  and  will  only  leave  a 
blot  on  the  memory  of  his  genius.  Their  general 
ttyle  is  forced,  artificial,  and  often  repulsive ;  with 
little  grace  of  expression  and  no  dramatic  vigor  of 
plot ;  showing  the  exaggerations  of  a  morbid  fancy 
rather  than  the  healthy  action  of  a  fertile  imagina- 
tion ;  and  steeped  deep  in  the  bitter  prejudices  of  a 
partisan,  with  whom  passion  gave  the  law  to  reason, 
in  this  sphere  of  composition,  it  is  most  charitable  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Cooper  was  out  of  his  element.  We 
certainly  find  his  better  self,  and,  we  hope,  his  truer 
self,  in  his  earlier  productions,  which  are  redolent  of 
the  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  forest  and  the  ocean, 
and  which  breathe  a  spirit  of  trust  in  humanity  and 
reverence  for  the  instincts  of  the  universal  heart. 
Destitute  of  the  wisdom  suggested  by  calm  and  unim- 
passioned  contemplation,  remarkably  deficient  in  the 
power  of  consecutive  reasoning,  with  no  sense  of 
the  fine  and  subtle  discriminations  which  are  usually 
essential  to  the  detection  of  truth,  Mr.  Cooper  should 
never  have  forsaken  his  peculiar  province  of  ficti- 
tious creation,  to  assume  the  ofiice  of  a  didactic  writer 
on  questions  of  ethics  and  politics,  and  his  failure 
in  this  attempt  was  made  more  conspicuous  by  the 
brilliancy  of  his  achievements  in  a  more  congenial 
sphere.  It  is  painful  to  observe  such  utter  worth- 
lessness  of  endeavor  in  a  man  whose  ability  had 
raised  him  to  an  eminence  which  the  most  aspiring 
might  envy. 

But  now  that  his  fame  is  entrusted  to  the  impartial 
keeping  of  time,  and  submitted  to  the  stern  ordeal  of 
collective  opinion,  we  may  easily  foresee  that  the 
dross  which  had  mixed  itself  with  the  happier 
elements  of  his  genius  will  pass  into  odlivion,  and 
his  record  will  remain  in  Drightnesa  and  purity 


amone  the  rich  and  gifted  minds,  of  which  humanity 
gratefully  cherishes  the  memorial. 


From  the  N.  T.  Er.  Poat,  8th  SepL 
A   HOME   FOR   THE   COLORED   MAN. 

Among  the  arrivals  in  this  city  by  the  steamer 
Prometheus,  a  few  days  since,  from  Jamaica,  was 
the  Hon.  Wm.  Wemyss  Anderson,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  bar  of  that  island,  and  one  of  its 
most  respected  citizens. 

Mr.  Anderson  visits  the  United  States  under  a 
commission  from  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Jamaica,  to  investigate  a  subject  in  which  at  this 
peculiar  crisis  the  American  people  are  specially 
interested,  and  which  is  indicated  by  him  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  private  note  addressed  to 
one  of  the  editors  of  this  paper  : 

I  am  instructed  by  the  Le^lature  of  Jamaica  to 
inquire  and  report  to  irhat  extent  and  in  what  way 
the  free  colored  inhabitants  of  America  might  be  in- 
duced to  emigrate  to  our  island,  and  to  colonize  there 
as  laborers,  tradesmen,  or  agricultural  settlers.  The 
recommendation  of  Jamaica  to  them,  is,  that  there, 
they  will  be  received  on  a  footing  of  perfect  social  and 
political  equality  with  the  whites  ;  while  here,  I  sns- 
pect,  they  never  will  be.  The  British  West  Indies, 
therefore,  is  surely  their  proper  home.  It  affords 
ample  field  for  their  enterprise,  especially  for  agri* 
culturists.  Their  children  may,  if  properly  qualified 
by  education,  rise  to  the  highest  positions  in  society. 
It  will  be  in  their  hands  to  make  a  country  for  them- 
selves. Should  men  of  capital  desire  to  embark  money 
either  in  agricultural,  or  commercial,  or  manufactur- 
ing enterprise,  I  would  ask  them  to  look  at  the  soil, 
and  its  varied  and  rich  productions,  fostered  by 
a  climate  equal  to  Italy  ;  on  our  numberless  idle  mills 
and  water  powers  for  every  description  of  manu- 
facture, and  on  our  position  on  the  great  highway 
now  opening  for  the  commerce  of  the  world  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  Let  there  be  a  large  emigration 
of  the  free  colored  inhabitants  of  all  classes,  and  let 
them  be  accompanied  also,  if  possible,  by  capitalists, 
with  a  determination  to  make  Uiat  country  great,  and 
wealthy  and  happy,  and  to  draw  close  the  bonds  of 
friendship  and  commercial  intercourse  with  this  noble 
country.  Surely  this  is  better  than  the  war  of  preju- 
dice (for  it  must  be  admitted  that  neither  reason  nor 
religion  justify  it)  that  is  ever  going  on.  The  white 
man  will  readily  and  cordially  respect  the  colored 
man,  when  he  finds  him  in  a  new  position.  Per- 
haps the  establishment  of  a  large  colored  community 
like  Jamaica,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  states,  would 
accelerate,  more  than  anything  else,  the  down&ll  of 
the  reign  of  prejudice.  It  is  only  six  days'  sail  that  is 
required  to  reach  Jamaica's  perpetual  summer  cli- 
mate. Have  you  no  capitalists  that  would  venture  a 
mammoth  steamer  on  such  a  line  ? 


We  look  upon  this  mission  of  Mr.  Anderson  as 
an  event  of  no  ordinary  importance,  and  we  indulge 
the  hope  that  it  will  result  in  some  substantial 
advantage  to  that  unfortunate  class  whom  destiny 
seems  to  have  consigned,  so  long  as  they  remain  in 
this  country,  to  a  ceaseless  struggle  against  unequal 
laws  and  inveterate  social  prejudices.  In  this 
country  the  colored  man  can  aspire  to  no  position, 
nor  even  to  the  comforts  of  a  livelihood,  except  in 
the  face  of  diflliculties  which  would  make  the  most 
disciplined  white  men  falter.  Every  profession, 
business,  trade,  craft,  and  calling,  except  such  as  are 
too  menial  to  invite  the  competition  of  white  men, 
are  closed  to  him  ;  necessity  not  un frequently 
drives  him  to  yield  only  a  partial  obedience  to  the 
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laws,  wkieh  give  him  oolj  a  raitial  protection ; 
fiwift  panishmeBt  oTertakes  his  delinqaenciea, 
destroys  his  pride,  and  makes  him  consent  to 
degraded  companionships,  which  gradually  weaken 
or  destroy  every  yirtaons  and  exalted  aspiration. 
We  even  doubt  the  possibility  of  perpetuating  the 
black  race  in  a  state  of  political  freedom,  upon  a 
•oil  which  is  tilled  by  the  white  man,  more 
especially  under  a  government  which  tolerates 
negro  slavery.  It  is  a  sad  but  indiwutable  truth, 
that  in  this  country  the  colored  man  has  no  future 
to  which  he  can  look  forward  with  hope  or  pleas- 
ure. He  must  seek  some  new  region  where  his 
own  race  predominates  and  regulates  the  public 
sentiment  which  creates  and  rewards  ambition,  or 
he  most  be  content  to  stay  with  us,  and  see  his 
people  become  more  and  more  degraded,  and 
finuly,  with  them,  pass  away,  without  leaving 
behind  a  single  monument  on  our  soil  to  record  the 
purpose  or  the  benefit  of  their  existence.  The 
tropics,  for  many  reasons,  seem  to  be  the  natural 
hooie  and  the  obvious  asylum  of  the  negro.  They 
are  mostly  peopled  by  his  race,  the  climate  is  most 
indulgent  to  his  constitution,  the  perennial  and 
abundant  productions  of  their  soils  protect  him 
Irom  the  distress  and  privation,  which  in  colder 
climates  are  the  natural  consequences  of  his  igno- 
rance and  his  improvidence. 

In  the  tropics,  therefore,  if  anywhere,  can  the 
•egro  hope  to  take  those  primary  lessons  in  civili- 
lation,  which  his  race  have  never  yet  mastered, 
and  which  it  has  to  acquire  before  it  can  hope  to 
Bustain  itself  in  competition  with  the  white  man. 
There  is  no  country  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
which  at  present  combines  so  many  advantages  for 
such  a  purpose  as  Jamaica.  Out  of  her  population 
of  400,000  but  about  16,000  are  whites,  whose 
n umbers  are  annually  diminishing.  Of  the  remain- 
tog  384,000  people  of  color,  full  100,000  are 
hiriders  of  land. 

Four  fifths  of  the  offices  and  places  of  trust  are 
held  there  by  colored  men.  They  hold  seats  in  the 
Colonial  L^islatnre  and  they  asstst  in  admioistex^ 
ing  the  laws  which  that  legidature  enacts.  There 
is  no  employment  or  pursuit  which  they  may  not 
embrace  ;  no  honor  to  which  they  may  not  aspire, 
without  violating  the  usages  or  the  laws  of  the 
society  in  which  they  live.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
the  richest  land  may  be  purohased  in  Jamaica  for 
fifty  cents  an  acre ;  the  mountains  abound  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable 
Cabinet  woods,  all  of  which  are  totally  neglected  ; 
and  streams  sufficient  to  supply  water  power  to  any 
extent  have  been  runniog  there  since  the  mormng 
■tars  first  sang  together,  without  earning  for  man 
the  price  of  the  surface  they  ooeopied.  There  is 
not  a  single  saw  mill,  or  flour  mill,  nor  indeed  any 
kind  of  mill  or  manufactory  we  believe,  on  the 
island,  except  such  as  are  employed  in  making 
sugar  and  rum.  There  is  no  farming  in  Jamaica, 
nor  U  there  any  considerable  number  of  people  on 
the  island  who  know  how  to  cultivate  anything 
firom  the  soil  but  sugar,  coffee,  and  pimento  ;  and 
yet,  land,  as  we  have  said,  is  very  cheap,  and 
nearly  every  article  of  household  marketing  brings 
a  higher  price  than  in  New  York.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  case  with  meats,  butter,  cheese,  milk, 
eggs  and  fiour,  the  staples  of  table  consumption 
among  the  more  thrifty  classes.  Three  acres  of 
planting  ground  will  support  a  family  of  three  per- 
sons, if  properly  taken  care  of,  and  as  tKcre  is  no 
cold  and  unproductive  winter  against  which  it  is 
necessary  to  provide,  little  or  no  capital  is  neces- 


sary beyond  the  price  of  the  ground,  subsis- 
tence for  a  few  weeks  while  a  ahelter  is  con- 
structed, and  a  mule  to  carry  the  surplus  products  to 
the  nearest  market.  Every  month  has  its  peculiar 
harvest;  there  is  no  unproductive  season  in  Jamaica, 
except  in  those  parts  which  are  occasionally  visited 
by  droughts  and  these  may  be  readily  provided 
against  oy  judieioos  irrigation. 

These  are  some  of  the  inducements  which 
Jamaica  holds  out  to  the  colored  man ;  we  may 
add  that  the  voysure  thither  may  be  made  with  ease 
in  six  days  from  New  York  in  a  steamer,  and  ten 
days  in  a  packet. 

Mr.  Anderson's  commission,  we  believe,  is  lim- 
ited to  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  to  which  the 
emigration  of  colored  laborers  to  Jamaica  might  be 
counted  upon,  if  properly  encouraged,  and  the 
ftcilities  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
aothoritiea  of  the  island  to  extend  to  the  emigrant. 
The  results  of  his  observations  it  will  be  his  duty 
to  report  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  its  next 
meeting  in  December.  We  believe  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  lay  the  subject  before  the  American  peo- 
ple at  his  earliest  convenience,  and  meantime  he 
will  gladly  avail  himself  of  any  suggestions  from 
those  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  object  of  his 
mission,  by  which  he  may  profit,  and  in  torn  will 
be  happy  to  give  any  information  which  may  be 
desired  respecting  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  in  Jamaica,  and  the  views  of  his  govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  encouragement  of  emigration 
from  this  country. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  now  on  his  way  to  visit  Can- 
ada, to  be  absent  for  a  few  weeks.  Meantime,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  take  charge  of  any  communication 
which  may  be  left  for  him  at  our  office,  and  will 
see  that  it  ia  forwarded  to  him  by  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  as  to  say,  that  a  persoo 

bearing  a  commission  to  this  coontry  from   the 

Legislative  Assembly  of  Jamaica  is  fully  entitled  to 

I  every  degree  of  confidence   firom  the  American 

I  people ;  it  may  be  satiaActory  to  many,  however, 

'  to  know  further  of  Mr.  Anderson,  that  he  is  one  of 

the  most  prominent  members  of  the  bar  of  Jamaica, 

■  has  frequently  occupied  a  seat  in  her  Legislative 

;  AssemUy,  and  is  one  of  her  most  respected  and 

distinguished  citixena. 

From  tb«  New  Orieana  PicayiuM. 

A   REFLECTION  FOR   ABOUTIONISM. 

The  fate  of  the  freed  negro  is  beginning  te 
excite  solicitude  even  aoiong  some  who  have  been 
heretofore  forward  in  crying  out  for  emancipation, 
without  stopping  to  consider  the  cost  and  the  con- 
sequences. The  new  constitution  of  Indiana  has 
passed  an  edict  of  exclusion  upon  all  free  blacks, 
cutting  them  off  by  one  indiscriminate  sentence 
from  all  the  rights  c^T  citiaenship  and  residence.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  foretell  that  this  policy  will  ulti- 
mately prevail  in  all  the  free  states.  Every  exam- 
ple like  that  of  Indiana  carries  with  it  a  constrain- 
ing influence  as  well  as  a  mere  precedent  of  policy. 
It  narrows  the  area  within  which  this  inferior  and 
rejected  race  haa  the  liberty  of  carrying  its  help- 
lessness, its  wretchedness  and  its  vices ;  and  thus 
arms  the  popular  sentiment  more  strongly  against 
them.  Driven  from  state  to  state,  self-defence 
will  instigate  more  rigid  laws  of  restriction  against 
them  as  the  danger  of  irruption  increases,  until 
there  will  not  be  left  to  them  a  i^aoe  of  rest  for 
the  sole  of  the  foot  within  the  United  States. 
Even  Ohio  or  Massachusetts,  with  all  the  fervor 
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of  their  abolition  zeal,  will  shrink  back  from  having 
the  free  negro  population  driven  out  from  other 
states  poured  in  upon  them  in  mass.  How  they 
would  fare  in  Ohio  is  sufficiently  plain  from  the 
treatment  bestowed  now  upon  the  few  who  go 
among  them  to  enjoy  the  blessings  which  abolition- 
ism prepares  for  them.  There  are  numerous 
recorded  examples  of  the  voluntary  return  to 
slavery  of  negroes  who  had  been  seduced  to  escape 
into  this  land  of  philanthropists.  They  have 
learned  that  they  had  condemned  themselves  to 
helpless  labor,  destitution  and  suffering. 

The  emancipated  negroes  whom  John  Randolph 
sought  to  place  in  comfort  in  Ohio  have  become, 
by  all  accounts,  a  wretched  horde  of  vagabonds,  a 
pest  and  disgust  to  the  community  around  them. 
A  law  which  would  rigidly  exclude  free  negroes 
from  Ohio,  if  it  saved  them  from  the  condition 
which  infallibly  overtakes  their  race  there,  would 
be  a  mercy  to  them,  if  it  left  them  any  better 
refuge.  But  the  expulsion  by  state  after  state  will 
finally  chase  them  from  one  place  of  destination  to 
another,  crowding  their  numbers,  more  and  more 
helpless,  debased,  and  wretched,  upon  reluctant 
communities,  who  will  make  haste  to  interpose 
barriers  against  their  ingress,  and  drive  them  to 
their  fate  elsewhere.  In  Canada,  the  multitudes 
who  have  already  gone  there  are  in  a  state  of  want 
and  suffering.  Some  have  gone  over  to  England 
to  seek  relief  at  the  head-quarters  of  negro  philan- 
thropy, and  have  become  a  burden  upon  charity. 
A  public  appeal  has  been  made  through  the  London 
Times  by  Brown,  a  fugitive  slave,  representing  the 
distressed  condition  of  the  fugitives  who  are  already 
in  Canada,  in  consequence  of  the  legislation  of  the 
United  States.  He  wants  some  grand  plan  adopted 
for  their  relief,  and  urges  the  exportation  of  large 
numbers  of  them'  to  the  West  Indies  as  laborers  in 
the  British  Islands  where  slavery  has  been  abol- 
ished. There  are  by  estimate  thirty  thousand  free 
negroes  now  in  Canada ;  and  if  this  number  already 
distresses  the  British  nation,  what  will  their 
burdens  and  complaints  be  when  the  stern  but 
inevitable  policy  of  the  free  states  shall  have  added 
vastly  to  these  numbers?  If  the  British  take  the 
alarm  in  time,  and  adopt  in  self-defence  the  same 
policy  of  exclusion,  what  is  to  become  of  this 
wretched  race  on  this  continent?  Are  they  to  be 
exterminated  in  a  struggle  of  violence,  or  thrust 
out  into  some  wilderness  to  perish  by  want,  hunger, 
and  disease?  To  what  other  end  do  the  theories 
of  emancipation  tend  ? 

The  sentiment  of  the  non-slaveholding  states  is 
growing  more  and  more  strong  against  the  admis- 
sion of  free  negroes  to  political  rights  or  social 
privileges.  State  after  state  is  declaring  against 
them  as  elements  of  weakness  among  its  inhabitants, 
either  legislating  to  reduce  them  to  a  lower  state 
of  subjection,  or  driving  them  en  masse  beyond 
their  borders.  This  problem  by  itself  ought  to 
engage  the  attention  of  real  philanthropists.  Its 
magnitude  already  exceeds  their  capacity  to  manage. 
It  threatens  them  with  a  future,  not  far  removed,  in 
which  all  their  energies  and  all  their  humanity  will 
be  required  to  save  an  unfortunate  race  from  a 
miserable  extinction,  which  their  own  hands  will 
have  aided  to  prepare  for  it;  and  yet  the  whole 
tendency  of  their  labors  is  to  multiply  the  numbers 
of  the  ooomed,  and  to  make  the  task  of  saving  or 
redeeming  them  more  desperate.  Every  emanci- 
pated negro  or  successful  fugitive  swells  the  number 
of  a  class  in  the  free  states  against  whom  irrepresr 
•ibie  instincts  and  inevitable  natural  and  social 


laws  are  armed  for  repngnance  and  hostility. 
Such  is  the  law  of  progress  clearly  developed  in 
the  social  policy  of  the  free  states ;  and  it  has  gone 
hand  and  hand  with  a  heedless  zeal  to  encourage 
the  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  South  and  the 
evasion  into  the  free  states  of  southern  slaves. 

We  notice  in  British  papers,  and  occasionally  in 
some  of  the  papers  of  the  East,  a  consciousness  of 
the  perils  they  are  provoking,  and  an  anxious 
inquiry  into  what  shall  be  done  with  the  free 
colored  races,  and  the  emancipated  and  fugitive 
slaves  already  precipitated  upon  non-slaveholding 
communities,  aiuJ  a  trembling  for  the  future  when 
their  numbers  shall  be  increased  by  the  propagation 
of  wild  theories,  and  the  mass  of  ignorance,  weak- 
ness, helplessness,  vice,  and  suffering,  indefinably 
augmented  for  them  to  deal  with. 

Here  is  matter  for  the  gravest  reflection  ;  and 
we  see  that  it  begins  to  make  some  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  reflecting  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  to  whom  the  threatened  increase  of  a 
mass  of  population  of  this  kind  presents  itself  as  a 
social  evil  of  terrifying  magnitude  ;  against  which 
it  becomes  them  to  prepare  in  time  even  at  the  cost 
of  discarding  a  favorite  theory.  Otherwise  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  laying  up  for  themselves  a 
day  of  repentance  and  retribution,  and  for  those 
towards  whom  they  affect  the  most  devoted  and 
philanthropic  zeal,  a  fate  of  utter  misery  and  final 
extermination. 


From  the  N.  T.  Tribune. 


NAHANT. 

September  9,  1851. 

Mt  nEAR  Editor  : — Nahant  is  a  shower  of 
little  brown  cottages  fallen  upon  the  rocky  prom- 
ontory that  terminates  Lynn  beach.  It  has  a  hotel 
upon  its  finest,  furthest  point,  which  was  a  fiishioi^ 
able  resort  a  score  of  years  since.  But  the  beaux 
and  belles  of  those  times,  now  the  parents  of  other 
beaux  and  belles,  have  long  since  retreated  into 
the  pretty  cottages,  whence  they  can  contemplate 
the  hotel,  which  has  the  air  of  a  quaint,  broad- 
piazzaed,  sea-side  hostelry,  with  the  naked  ugliness 
of  a  cotton  factory,  added  to  it,  and  &ney  it  the 
monument  of  merry,  but  dead  old  days.  The  hotel 
is  no  longer  fashionable ;  Nahant  is  no  more  a 
thronged  resort.  Its  own  career  has  not  been  un- 
like that  of  the  belles  who  frequented  it,  for  al- 
though the  hurry  and  glare  and  excitement  of  a 
merely  fashionable  watering  place  is  past,  there 
has  succeeded  a  quiet,  genial  employment  and  sat- 
isfaction, which  is  far  pleasanter.  Some  sunny 
morning  when  your  memory  is  busy  witli  Willia* 
sparkling  stories  of  Naiiant  life  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  with  all  the  pleasant  verbal  tales  you 
may  have  collected  in  your  wanderings,  then  step 
over  to  the  hotel  with  some  friend,  whose  maturity 
may  well  seem  to  you  the  flower  of  all  that  the 
Poet  oelebrated  in  the  bud,  and  she  will  reiinimate 
the  spacious  and  silent  piazza  with  the  forms  that 
have  made  it  famous.  And  ever  as  you  stroll  and 
listen,  your  eyes  will  wander  across  the  irregular 
little  group  of  cottages  and  prohibit  your  fancying 
that  the  romance  is  over. 

This  is  a  kind  of  sentiment  inseparable  from 
spots  like  this.  They  concentrate,  during  a  brief 
time,  so  many  and  such  various  persons,  and  unite 
them  so  closely  in  the  constant  worship  and  pur- 
suit of  a  common  pleasure,  that  the  personal  asso- 
ciation with  the  spot  becomes  profound ;  and,  when 
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the  space  is  very  limited,  as  at  Nahant,  even  pain- 
ful. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  many  who 
loved  and  frequented  Nahant  years  ago,  now  recoil 
from  it,  and  only  visit  it  with  the  same  fascinated 
reluctance  with  which  they  regard  the  faded  love- 
tokens  of  years  so  removed  that  they  seem  to  have 
detached  themselves  from  their  lives.  This  will 
explain  to  you  much  of  the  surprise  with  which 
Bostonians  listen  to  your  praises  of  Nahant.  Is 
anything  left  ?  say  their  smiles  and  looks  ;  it  is  a 
cup  we  drained  so  long  ago. 

Yet  no  city  has  an  ocean-gallery,  so  near,  so 
convenient  and  rapid  of  access,  so  complete  and 
satisfactory  in  characteristics  of  the  sea,  as  Boston 
in  Nahant.  You  step  upon  the  steamer  in  the  city, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  you  land  at  Nahant  and 
breathe  the  untainted  air  from  the  **  boreal  pole," 
and  gaze  upon  a  sublime  sea-sweep,  whose  vision 
refreshes  the  mind  as  the  air  the  lungs.  You  find 
no  village,  no  dust,  no  commotion.  You  encounter 
no  crowds  of  carriages  or  of  curious  and  gossiping 
people.  No  fast  men  in  velvet  coats  are  trotting 
fast  horses.  You  meet  none  of  the  disagreeable 
details  of  a  fashionable  watering  place,  but  a 
sunny  silence  broods  over  the  realm  of  little  brown 
cottages.  They  stand  apart  at  easy  distances,  each 
with  its  rustic  piazza,  with  vines  climbing  and 
blooming  about  the  pillars,  with  windows  and 
doors  looking  upon  the  sea.  In  the  midst  of  the 
clusters,  where  roads  meet,  stands  a  small  temple. 
It  is  a  church  of  graceful  proportions,  but  is  unhap- 
pily clogged  with  wings.  It  is  a  most  eclectic 
church,  for  all  services  are  held  there  in  rotation, 
from  the  picturesque  worship  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith  to  the  severest  form  of  Protestantism. 
The  green  land  slopes  away  behind  the  temple  to 
a  row  of  willows  in  a  path  across  the  field,  whence 
you  cannot  see  the  ocean,  and  it  is  so  warm  and 
sheltered  like  an  inland  dell,  that  the  sound  of  the 
•ea  comes  to  it  only  as  a  pleasant  fancy.  This 
pretty  path  ends  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  settle- 
ment. But  even  here  it  has  no  village  air.  It  is 
still,  and  there  are  no  shops,  and  the  finest  trees 
npon  the  promontory  are  here.  You  join  the  road 
that  gradually  climbs  the  hill,  and  then  descending, 
it  leads  you  across  little  Nahant  to  Lynn  beach. 

The  area  of  Nahant  is  very  small.  From  al- 
most any  cottage  porch  you  survey  the  whole 
scene.  But  it  has  these  two  great  advantages  for 
a  summer  sojourn — an  air  of  entire  repose,  for 
there  seems  to  be  no  opportunity  or  convenience 
for  any  other  than  a  life  of  leisure,  and  the  per- 
petual presence  of  the  sea.  At  Nahant  you  can- 
not fancy  poverty  or  labor.  Their  appearance  is 
elided  from  the  landscape.  Taking  the  tone  of 
your  reverie  from  the  peaceful  little  temple,  and 
glancing  over  the  simple  houses,  with  the  happy 
carelessness  of  order  in  their  distribution,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  smoke,  dust  or  din,  you  must 
needs  dream  that  Pericles  and  Aspasia  have  with- 
drawn from  the  capital  with  a  choice  court  of 
friends  and  lovers,  to  nass  a  month  of  Grecian 
gayety  upon  the  sea.  'fhe  long  day  swims  by  nor 
disturbs  that  dream.  If  haply  upon  the  cliffs  at 
sunset,  straying  by  "  the  loud-sounding  sea,*'  you 
catch  glimpses  of  a  figure,  whose  lofty  loveliness 
should  have  inspired  a  sweeter  and  statelier  strain 
in  that  old  verse,  you  feel  only  that  you  have  seen 
Aspasia,  and  Aspasia  as  the  imagination  beholds 
her,  and  are  not  surprised ;  or  a  head  wreathed 
with  folds  of  black  splendor  varies  that  pure 
Greek  rhythm  with  a  Spanish  strain — or  cordial 
Saxon  smiles  and  ringing  laughter  dissolve  your 
Grecian  dream  into  a  Western  reality. 


For  its  sea,  too,  Nahant  is  unsurpassed.  Toa 
cannot  escape  the  ocean  here.  It  is  in  your  eye  and 
in  your  ear  forever.  At  Newport  the  ocean  is 
a  luxury.  You  live  away  from  it,  and  drive  to  it 
as  you  drive  to  the  lake  at  Saratoga,  and  in  the 
silence  of  midnight,  as  you  withdraw  from  the 
polking  parlor,  yon  hear  it  calling  across  the  sol- 
itary fields,  wailing  over  your  life  and  wondering 
at  it.  At  Nahant  the  sea  is  supreme.  The  place 
is  80  small  that  you  cannot  build  your  house  out  of 
sight  of  the  ocean,  and  to  watch  the  splendid  play 
of  its  life  is  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  enough. 
Many  of  the  cottages  are  built  directly  upon  the 
rocks  of  the  shore.  Of  course  there  are  few  trees, 
except  the  silver  poplar,  which  thrives  luxuriantly 
in  the  salt  air,  and  which,  waving  in  the  fresh 
wind,  and  turning  its  glistening  leaves  to  the  sun, 
is  like  a  tree  in  perpetual  blossom.  Flowers  are 
cherished  about  several  of  the  houses,  and  they 
have  an  autumnal  gorgeousness,  and  are  doubly 
dear  and  beautiful  on  the  edge  of  the  salt  sea 
waste. 

The  air  which  the  ocean  breathes  over  the  spot 
is  electrical.  No  other  ocean  air  is  so  exhilar- 
ating. After  breakfast  at  Nahant,  said  Mot,  I  feel 
like  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  burn  to  give  battle  to  the 
Saracens.  But  the  brave  impulse  ends  in  smoke ; 
and  musing  and  chatting,  and  fascinating  hope  with 
aerial  architecture,  you  loiter  away  the  day  upoa 
the  piazza,  ending  by  climbing  about  the  clifi^  at 
sunset,  or  galloping  over  the  beach. 

Thus  the  ocean  and  the  cliffs  are  the  natural 
glories  of  Nahant,  and  the  sky  which  you  see  as 
from  the  deck  of  a  ship,  and  which  adequately 
completes  the  simple  outline  of  the  world  as  seen 
from  those  rocks.  The  cliflb  are  grand.  They 
are  the  jagged  black  edges  of  the  rock,  with  whicn 
the  promontory  tears  the  sea.  Chased  by  the  tem- 
pests beyond,  the  ocean  dashes  in,  and,  leaping 
upon  the  rocks,  lashes  them  with  the  fury  of  its 
scorn.  In  a  great  gale  the  whole  sea  drives  upon 
Nahant.  One  day  the  storm  came,  sullen  and 
showery  from  the  east,  scudding  in  blinding  mists 
over  the  sea,  breaking  toward  the  blue,  struggling, 
wailing,  howling,  losing  the  blue  again,  with  a 
sharper  chill  in  its  breath,  and  a  drearier  dash  of 
the  surf.  Then  an  awful  lull,  an  impenetrable 
mist,  and  the  hoarse  gathering  roar  of  the  ocean. 
The  day  darkened,  and  sudden  sprays  of  rain,  like 
volleys  of  sharp  arrows,  rattled  gustily  against  the 
windows,  and  dull,  booming  thunder  was  flattened 
and  dispersed  in  the  thick  moisture  of  the  air. 
But  the  gustiness  and  pauses  of  the  wind  and  rain, 
the  bodeful  roar  of  the  sea,  were  constant  and  in- 
creasing. It  was  invisible,  except  in  the  long 
flashing  line  of  surf  that  momently  plunged  from 
out  the  gray  gloom  of  the  fog,  and  that  surf  was 
like  the  advancing  lines  of  an  incomprehensible 
enemy  flinging  itself  upon  the  shore.  Behind 
was  the  mighty  rush  of  multitudinous  waters,  but 
more  awful  to  imagination  than  any  mere  natural 
sound  could  be,  for  all  the  dead  and  lost,  all  who 
sailed  and  never  came  to  shore,  all  who  dreamed 
and  hoped,  and  struggled,  and  went  down,  and  a 
world  of  joy  with  them ;  all  their  woe  was  in  t)ie 
ocean's  wail,  the  death-shriek  of  as  much  happi- 
ness as  lives.  And  so  the  storm  gathered  terribly 
over  the  sea,  in  terror  commensurate  with  the  sea-s 
vastness  and  awfulness,  and  beat  upon  Nahant 
like  a  hail  of  fire  upon  a  besieged  citadel.  The 
next  day,  as  children  seek  upon  a  battle-field  the 
buttons  and  ornaments  that  adorned  the  heroes,  so 
there  were  figures  bending  along  the  shore  to  find 
the  delicate,  almost  impalpable  mosses,  that  the 
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agony  of  the  sea  tosses  op,  as  fragments  of  frail 
song  drop  from  the  torture  of  the  heart.  The 
mosses  are  pressed  and  cherished  in  volumes,  each 
of  which  is  a  book  of  songs,  of  the  airiest  fancies, 
of  the  antest  symbols,  of  the  delicatest  dreams  of  the 
sea.  Nothing  in  nature  is  more  touching  and  sur- 
prising, nothing  more  richly  reveals  the  tenderness 
of  the  great  mystery  than  these  fairy-threaded  and 
infinitely  various  sea-weeds  and  mosses.  They 
are  the  still,  small  voices,  in  which  is  the  Lord. 

Nahant  would  not  satisfy  a  New  Yorker,  nor 
indeed  a  Bostonian,  whose  dreams  of  sea-side 
summering  are  based  upon  Newport  life.  The 
two  places  are  entirely  different.  It  is  not  quite 
true  that  Newport  has  all  of  Nahant  and  some- 
thing more.  Fur  the  repose,  the  freedom  from 
the  fury  of  fashion,  is  precisely  what  endears  Na- 
hant to  its  lovers,  and  the  very  opposite  is  the 
characteristic  of  Newport.  If  a  man  had  any 
work  to  do,  Nahant  opens  its  arms  to  him  and 
fulds  him  into  the  sweetest  silence  and  seclusion. 
It  has  no  variety,  I  grant.  You  stroll  along  the 
cliffs,  and  you  gallop  upon  the  beach,  and  there  is 
nothing  more.  But  he  is  a  tyro  in  the  observation 
of  Nature  who  does  not  know  that,  by  the  sea,  it 
is  the  sky-scape  and  not  the  landscape  in  which 
enjoyment  lies.  If  a  man  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of 
beautiful  inland  scenery,  yet  near  the  sea,  his 
horse^s  head  would  be  turned  daily  to  the  sea.  for 
the  sea  and  sky  are  exhaustless  in  interest  as  in 
beauty,  while,  in  the  comparison,  you  soon  drink 
np  the  little  drop  of  satisfaction  in  fields  and  trees. 
The  sea  externally  fascinates  by  its  infinite  sugges- 
tion, and  every  man  upon  the  sea-shore  is  still  a 
Julian  or  a  Maddalo  : 


because  the  sea 


Is  boundless  as  we  wish  our  souls  to  he. 

Besides,  it  is  always  the  ocean  which  is  the 
charm  of  other  shore  resorts,  that  have  more  vari- 
ety than  Nahant.  If  not  alone,  then  in  combina- 
tion. Even  at  Newport  the  eye  is  unsatisfied  until 
it  rests  upon  the  sea,  and  as  sea-side  scenery  with 
us  is  monotonous,  there  is  rather  more  of  the  same 
thing  at  Newport  than  a  greater  variety.  The 
genuine  objection  to  Nahant  is  the  feeling  of  its 
dulness,  on  the  part  of  the  young,  and  of  its  in- 
tense sadness  of  association,  with  the  elders.  The 
air  is  full  of  ghosts  to  them.  At  twilight  they  see 
figures  glide  pallid  along  the  cliffs,  and  hear  vague 
voices  singing  airy  songs  by  moonlight  in  the 
rocky  caves  of  the  shore.  Every  stone,  every 
turn  is  so  familiar,  that  the  absence  of  this  look 
and  the  word,  which  in  memory  are  integral  parts 
of  every  rock  and  turn,  sharpen  the  sense  of  change 
into  acute  sorrow.  Nor  to  the  visitor  of  to-day, 
who  hears  the  stories  of  old  Nahant  days  as  he 
roads  romances,  is  it  possible  to  watch  without  ten- 
derness of  thought,  even  without  a  kind  of  sad- 
ness, if  you  will,  the  pleasant  evening  promenade 
along  the  Lynn  beach.  They  bound  over  the  beach 
in  the  favoring  sunset,  those  graceful  forms,  fresh 
and  unworn  as  the  sea  that  breaks  languidly  beside 
them,  and  slips  smoothly  to  their  horses'  hoofs.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  it  slips  so  softly  towards  them, 
and  touches  their  flight  as  with  a  musing  kiss.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  it  breathes  balmily  upon  their 
cheeks,  and  lifis  their  hair  as  lightly  as  if  the 
fingers  of  viewless  spirits  were  toying  with  their 
locks.  I  do  not  wonder  that  as  they  turn  homeward 
in  the  moonlight  and  leave  the  sea  alone,  it  calls 
gently  after  them,  and  fills  the  air  with  soft  sounds 
as  they  retire,  nor  that  it  rises  and  rises  until  it 
has  gathered  into  its  bosom  the  light  tracks  they 


left  upon  the  shore.  The  sea  knows  the  brevity 
of  that  glad  bound  along  the  beach.  These  are 
not  the  first,  they  shall  surely  not  be  the  last,  and 
although  itself  shall  as  surely  stay  forever,  fresh 
and  unworn  as  now,  there  shall  be  furrows  ploughed 
elsewhere  which  even  its  waves  can  never  smooth. 
No  harm  is  done  if  the  younger  Nahantesa 
sometimes  catch  glimpses  of  the  ghosts  that  the 
elders  see.  So  shall  the  summer  that  ripens  the 
brilliant  promise  of  spring  into  the  mellow  matu* 
rity  of  autumn,  touch  a  deeper  dye  upon  the  petals 
of  the  flowers  that  make  the  city  fair.  At  Nahant 
you  shall  live  with  the  sea  and  sky,  and  yet  not 
lose  that  pleasant  social  intercourse  which  has  a 
secret  sweeter  than  the  sea  or  the  sky  can  whisper. 
Society  at  Nahant  does  not  imply  the  polka, 
indeed,  that  last  perfection  of  civilization,  but 
regard  it,  if  you  choose,  as  the  ante-chamber  to 
the  ball-room  of  Newport,  where  you  may  breathe 
the  fresh  air  awhile,  and  collect  your  thoughts, 
and  see  the  ocean  and  the  stars,  and  remember, 
with  regret — if  you  cannot  help  it,  and  will  prom- 
ise to  smother  the  thought  instantly — the  days 
when  happiness  was  in  something  else  than  a 
dance,  the  days  when  you  dared  to  dream.  Not 
be  surprised,  if,  as  you  linger  upon  those  clif&, 
remembering,  one  of  the  ghosts  the  elders  see 
should  lay  his  light  hand  upon  your  shoulder,  and 
whisper  as  the  sun  sets, 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  sea  ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  fled 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


Your  aff. 


HOWADJI. 


From  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
A   WEEK   IN  JUTLAND. 

It  is  now  about  1,300  years  since  our  forefathers, 
under  the  Providence  of  God  and  for  His  ends, 
wandered  over  from  Denmark— especially  from 
that  part  of  it  known  under  the  name  of  North  and 
South  Jutland  or  Jylland  (pronounced  Yilland) — 
to  their  future  British  hon^e.  An  Englishman 
must  therefore  feel  a  deep  interest  in  visiting  this, 
his  Mother-land,  and  must  ever  regard  its  language 
and  people  with  the  roost  kindly  feelings. 

Influenced  by  this  among  other  reasons,  I  deter- 
mined to  employ  a  few  days'  leisure  this  summer 
in  the  execution  of  a  wish  I  had  long  entertained 
— a  trip  to  Jutland.  This  wish  has  now  been 
gratifled,  and  I  proceed  to  dot  down  a  few  notes 
thereon,  in  case  any  of  ray  countrymen  should  re- 
gard the  old  Danish  mainland  in  the  same  light 
with  myself,  or  should  be  led  to  pay  yet  greater 
attention  to  this  little-known  field  for  British  ob- 
servation. 

Starting  from  Stockholm,  and  taking  Gotheborg, 
Christiania,  and  Copenhagen  in  my  way,  I  pro- 
ceeded over  Roskild  to  Ballum ;  and  it  is  princi- 
pally to  a  coast  line  of  about  sixty  English  miles 
from  this  place,  chiefly  to  the  northward,  that  tha 
following  remarks  will  apply. 

And  flrst  of  the  country  itself.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  it  exhibits  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
specimens  in  the  world  of  an  immense  plain. 
Scarcely  a  mound  or  hillock  exists  from  sea  to  sea. 
The  bottom  of  the  once  great  sea-lake  is  a  flat,  un- 
broken by  ridge  or  reef,  stone  or  spar-cave.  This 
feature  is  so  much  the  more  apparent  in  conse- 
quence of  the  whole  land  being  literally  bare. 
Forests,  woods,  groves — all  the  l^anty  of  the  tim- 
bered   landscape — are   unknown.    Mighty    trees, 
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imbedded  in  the  marshes,  shows  that  Jutland  was 
onoe  a  langhing  woodland— bat  a  blighting  change 
has  come  over  it,  and  it  is  now  naked  of  all  save  heath 
and  pasture,  corn-fields  and  homesteads,  gallant, 
stalwart  men,  and  smiling,  fair-cheeked  women. 
But  these  are  more  than  sufficient  to  make  Jutland, 
in  a  quickly  increasing  degree,  rich  and  great.  It 
will  soon  become  another  Goshen,  supplying  its 
neighbors)  especially  ourselves,  with  corn  and 
cattle  in  abundance.  The  land  is  inexhaustible,  if 
properly  cultivated,  and  if  the  woods  were  restored ; 
md  the  people  have  shown  that  they  can  defend 
their  own — their  language,  their  rights,  and  their 
father-land — against  all  the  grasping  intrigues  of 
Holstein  and  of  Grermany. 

One  great  source  of  interest  to  an  English  visitor 
is  the  number  of  old  churches  scatter^  about  the 
country,  many  of  them  rich  in  mementoes  of  the 
past.  These  so  much  the  more  deserve  our  atten- 
tion, especially  the  antique  and  magnificent  cathe- 
dral of  Ribe,  from  the  fact  of  Denmark,  like  the 
rest  of  the  north,  having  been  principally  Chris- 
tianized by  English  missionaries,  who  carried  over 
with  them  English  arts  and  artisans.  I  was  last 
Sunday  in  one  of  these  old  country  churches,  and 
heard  the  service  according  to  the  forms  of  the  pres- 
ent Lutheran  Danish  church.  The  building  was  very 
simple,  but  very  ecclesiastical — ^the  font  apparently 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  people  sat  on  open 
benches — the  men  to  the  right  on  entering,  and  the 
women  to  the  left.  Ritual  there  was  none — a 
prayer  or  two,  psalm-singing,  and  a  sermon  (in 
this  case  an  admirable  one)  constituting  the  whole  ; 
but  the  communion  service  was  more  satisfactory. 
It  was  nearly  all  chanted  by  the  priest,  who  was 
arrayed  in  cope  f embroidered  on  the  back  with  a 
large  cross  in  gold)  and  surplice — while  two  can- 
dles, which  were  lit  early  in  the  sermon,  burned  on 
the  altar  to  the  end.  Old  imagery  of  wood  was 
not  wanting,  and  a  large  wooden  rood,  with  a 
figure  of  the  Saviour,  was  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  edifice.  The  Danish  Catholic  church  has 
barely  escaped  entire  destruction  by  its  fatal  union 
with  the  State.  First,  Lutheranism — then  Estab- 
lishmentism — and  therf  German  deism  and  neology 
— have  almost  shorn  it  of  its  beauty.  But  its 
faithful  priests  are  now  numerous — and  eager,  and 
both  the  holy  sacraments,  in  their  full  Catholic 
meaning,  are  still  providentially  left  to  them.  On 
these  they  will,  by  God's  help,  build  up  the  walls 
of  His  Zion.  One  of  the  government  acu  of  the 
revolutionary  Schlesvig-Holstein  party  was  a  law 
prohibiting  the  use  of  candles,  copes,  &c.,  in  the 
country,  as  being  Popish — but  the  peasantry  and 
priests  have  in  many  places  succeeded  in  warding 
off  these  Puritan  desecrations. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  nationality,  prevalent  in  all 
parts  of  Denmark,  which  is  the  actual  strength  of 
the  kingdom.  Without  it,  the  country  would  have 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  flood  of  German  lawless- 
ness. Last  Sunday,  in  the  evening,  I  was  at  the 
house  of  a  rich  landholder,  and  found  the  party  to 
consist  of  thirty  or  forty  of  the  neighboring  peasants 
and  farmers,  with  several  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. Most  of  the  time  was  spent  in  singing,  with 
one  voice,  and  with  good  heart,  a  number  of  the 
Danish  patriotic  songs  and  old  ballads,  breathing 
defiance  to  the  Grerman  invader,  or  speaking  of  the 
Christian  or  heroic  legends  of  the  olden  time — now 
BO  widely  spread  throughout  the  country.  The 
host  himself  sang  right  lustily,  and  one  of  his 
daughters  accompamed  us  on  the  piano.    Could 


such  a  melting  down  of  classes  have  taken  place  in 
England  ?    I  would  fain  hope  so. 

The  language  of  Jutland,  both  North  and  Sooth, 
is  entirely  Danish,  except  at  the  extreme  southern 
limit,  in  the  districts  near  Holstein.  But  the  com- 
mon dialeot  of  Jutland  diflfers  very  much  from  that 
of  the  island  of  Siaelland,  which  has  become  the 
book-language  of  the  country — a  preeminence  it 
has  not  merited.  The  Jute  speech,  however,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  a  language  runs  wild  and  haa 
no  literature,  varies  considerably  in  different  dis- 
tricts, and  is  in  some  places  tinged  with  Frisian,  m 
sister  tongue  still  spoken  in  the  western  islands. 
In  south  Jutland  there  are  also  strong  traces  of  the 
dialect  of  the  Angles,  who  once  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  Schlesvig,  but  whose  emigration  to 
England  immensely  thinned  their  numbers  at. 
home.  These  Angles  were  the  most  southern  of 
the  Danish  tribes,  and  were  joined  by  some  bands 
of  Saxons  from  Old  Saxony,  now  called  Holstein 
— but  the  former  were  vastly  predominant.  The 
Jutes  occupied  Kent,  &c.,  and  gave  their  name  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  Saxons  conquered  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  southern  coast ;  but  the 
rest  of  England,  from  East  Anglia  to  Edinburgh, 
was  all  Angle  and  Scandinavian,  and  thence  the 
country  and  the  language  received  the  name 
»•  England"  and  •*  English ;"— the  phrase  ••  Anglo- 
Saxon,"  now  vulgarly  used,  is  a  modern  mistake 
— never  committed  by  older  writers,  and  least  of  all 
by  the  "  Anglo-Saxons"  themselves. 

Ere  I  close,  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  see  a 
specimen  or  two  of  the  language,  as  it  at  present 
exists  some  distance  down  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  South  Jutland,  the  district  which  was  the  imme- 
diate field  of  my  own  observations.  I  quote  from 
my  nole-book,  written  hastily  on  the  spot,  among 
the  peasantry  and  laborers,  but  I  vouch  for  its  cor- 
rectness : — 

I.   OKNERAL   RULES. 

1.  The  infinitives  have  lost  their  terminations, 
as  in  modern  English ;  thus  kollj  to  call ;  kumm^ 
to  come ;  tum^  to  turn. 

2.  Most  nouns  have  lost  their  terminations,  as 
in  modem  English  ;  as — luck,  luck ;  lark,  lark ; 
esk^  an  ash. 

3.  The  affixed  article  and  the  passive  form  in 
^  are  only  known  as  book  Danicisms,  as  in  modern 
English  :  a  man,  not  mand-en  as  in  Danish ;  a  or 
koUedf  not  je.g  kalles, 

4.  W occurs  as  frequently  as  in  English,  while 
in  Danish  and  the  other  Scandinavian  tongues  it  is 
nearly  unknown  (entirely  so  in  the  book  language), 
V  taking  its  place  ;  as  ti?or,  was ;  wot,  woU,  wet ; 
when,  when  (Danish  noor). 

II.    THE  DATS   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Sundou,  Sunday. 
Mundou,  Monday. 
Tesdou,  Tuesday. 
Wonnsdou,  Wednesday. 
Toorsdou,  Thursday. 
Fredou,  Friday. 
Louerdou,  Satucday. 

III.   THE  FOUR  SEASONS. 

Forrer,  Spring  (Fore-year). 
Summer,  Summer. 
Atteror,  Autumn  (After-year). 
Winter,  Winter, 
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XT.   THV  NUMBERS. 


30  Trathye. 
Trerre. 

40  Fore. 

60  Foayh. 

60  Soxtyh. 

70  Siiventyh. 

80  Tahentyh. 

90  Nigentyh. 
100  Hundrede. 
Hundred 
Hunner 


v.   NAMES  OF  SOME  CONSTELLATIONS. 


1  Yenn. 

12  Toll. 

2  Too. 

13  Tretten. 

3  Tree. 

14  Fyoorlcn. 

4  Fer. 

15  Femten. 

6  FemiD. 

16  Siesten. 

6  Sex. 

17  Sutten. 

7  Syoo. 

18  Atten. 

8  Ot 

19  Nitten. 

0  Ne. 

20  Tyoo.  > 
Teve.  C 

10  Te. 

11  Elle. 

^ 

\ 


rii. 

de.) 

'1 


Kemp^  the  Kemp  or  Champion,  Hercules ; — 
Pehrs  Pikk  o  Marro  Rock,  Cassiopeia.  Christian 
names  (St.  Peter^s  Pike  and  St.  Mary^s  spinning 
wheel)  have  here  been  substitated  for  the  older 
heathen  ones — probably  Woden  and  Prea, 

Karls  Woogn,  Charles'  Wain. 

Sioor  Byern,  ihe  Great  Bear. 

Lille  Bvern,  the  Little  Bear. 

Morron  Sty  em,  the  Morning  Star. 

Yowten  Styern,  the  Evening  Star. 

Syoo  Styern,  the  Pleiades. 

VI.    A  FINGER-SONO. 

Tnmmel-tott  (the  thumb),  Tummy-tott. 
Slicke-pott  (the  pointing  finger),  Lick  the  pot. 
Long-lars  (the  long  finger),  Lon^-lars. 
Stacket  Johan  (the  ring  finger),  Short  John. 
Liden  Pehr  o  bah  a  li-dor  (the  little  finger). 
Little  Peter  behind  a  barn-door. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  England  and  Denmark 
will  encourage  the  new  communication  (from 
Lowestoft)  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
mighty  colony — now,  in  her  turn,  the  parent  of  a 
flourishing  free  state. 


Death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet, 
LL.  D.-^This  gentleman,  so  long  and  so  favorably 
known  as  the  friend  of  the  deaf  mute,  died  lOih 
Sept. ,  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Hartford.  Mr. 
Gallaudet  was  the  first  principal  or  presiding  oflicer 
of  ilie  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Hart- 
ford, and  was  connected  with  the  institution,  as  a 
manager,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  the  year 
1815  he  went  to  Eumpe,  to  gain  information  of  the 
methods  there  adopted  fur  the  instruction  of  this 
unfortunate  class,  in  whom  he  took  such  lively  in- 
terest. He  remained  abroad  until  the  year  1817, 
when  he  returned  to  this  city,  bringing  with  him 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Clerc.  Mr.  Gallaudet  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  until  1830,  when  he  accepted  the  office  of 
chaplain  in  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  in  Hartford, 
which  office  he  enjoyed  to  the  time  of  his  decease. 
Mr.  Gallaudet  was  the  author  of  many  valuable 
books  for  the  young. — Com,  Adv, 
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Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Bicker itcff.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  R.  Birks  ;  with  an  Intrgdactkm,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Tyng.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  reader  of  Bickerstaff  on  Prayer,  and  his  vari- 
ous otheif  devotioxial  and  theological  works,  will  be 


glad  to  make  himself  personally  acquainted  with 
Uiis  good  man.  The  book  is  in  two  duodecimo  vol- 
umes. 

The  Stone  Mason  of  Saint  Point  A  Village  Tale. 
By  A.  De  Lamartine.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

Home  is  Home.  A  Domestic  Tale.  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 

/.  O.  A  Tale  of  the  Olden  Time.  By  E.  Barton. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Liberty  Poems.  By  S.  J.  Cassel,  Preceptor  of 
Chatham  Academy,  Savannah,  Ghk 

Elements  of  Geology.  By  Samuel  St  Jobn.  New 
York  :  Geo.  r,  Putnam. 

This  volume,  written  by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Geology  in  Western  ReserTC  College,  is  of  an 
elementary  character,  and  intended  particularly  for 
the  use  of  students.  It  is  skilful  in  arrangement, 
clear  in  statement,  and  is  based  upon  the  most  recent 
discoveries.  It  is  amply  illustrated  with  appropriate 
engravings. — JV.  Y.  Courier. 

0.  P.  Putnam  has  recently  published  TTie  Wide, 
Wide  World,  by  Elizabeth  Wetherell.  The  Pifth 
Edition  ;  2  vols.  12mo.,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.60. 

The  most  valuable  work  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
read.  It  is  capable  of  doing  more  good  than  any  booka 
other  than  the  Bible.  It  is  more  valuable  than  Bun- 
yan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  inasmuch  as  it  is  free  from 
doctrinal  and  polemical  matters,  and  by  its  home 
scenes,  and  the  recollections  which  it  excites,  appeals 
more  strongly  to  our  sympathies.  Every  Sunday 
School  ought  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy,  and  every 
child  and  every  parent  should  read  ancf  re-read  it— 
JVewark  Adv. 

This  is  a  tale,  depending  for  its  interest  on  lively 
and  truthful  pictures  of  domestic  and  country  life. 
Its  portraiture  of  character  is  striking  and  true  to 
nature,  and  the  whole  work  is  pervaded  by  a  healthy 
religious  and  moral  tone. — Recorder. 

An  American  novel,  with  a  decidedly  religious 
character,  and  displaying  a  very  considerable  knowl* 
edge  of  the  world,  and  its  many>phased  people.  Its 
sentiments  and  teaching  are  pure  and  healthy.— 
Commercial  Advertiser, 

A  religious  novel  entitled  to  very  high  rank  ;  simple 
in  its  conception  and  details,  admirably  told,  and 
affording  a  frame-work  whereon  to  hang  a  moral  as 
gentle  and  earnest  as  that  of  old  Bunyan  himself  It 
is  a  good  book. — Buffalo  Courier. 

A  most  entertaining  and  instructive  domestic  story, 
written  with  the  tact,  taste,  and  right  feeling  for  true 
women.  It  is  admirably  fitted  to  interest  the  family 
circle,  and  belongs  to  the  most  useful  and  unexcep- 
tionable class  of  fictions. — Home  Journal, 

Letters  from  Three  Continents.  By  Matt.  F. 
Ward.  Second  Edition.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

These  agreeable  letters  have  been  received  with  ' 
unusual  favor  by  the  public.  The  first  edition  has 
been  rapidly  taken  up,  and  a  new  one  issued  to  meet 
the  demand.  The  author  is  a  citizen  of  Louisville, 
and  is  quite  a  young  man,  yet  he  observes  with  a 
judicious  eye,  and  writes  with  surprising  maturity  of 
mind.  There  is  good  taste,  an  absence  of  all  egotism, 
and  a  richness  of  thought  in  these  pages,  which  have 
marked  them  as  a  work  of  decided  merit  Every 
reader  finds  an  interest  in  them  which  steadily  in- 
creases as  he  advances  ;  and  the  book  is  laid  down  al 
the  dose  with  a  regret  that  the  author  had  not  con- 
tinued his  travels.  We  recommend  the  work  to  atten- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books  of  travel 
that  has  reoently  issued  from  the  press. — JOT,  Y. 
Courier, 
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The  Literature  and  the  Literary  Men  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Abraham  Mills,  A.  M., 
Author  of  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres, 
kc.,  &c.,  &c.   2  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  evidentlj  a  work  of  great  labor  and  care, 
ftnd  is  no  ordinary  production.  Professor  Mills,  the 
author,  has  been  well  known  for  many  years  as  a 
distinguished  and  successful  instructor  in  the  Belles- 
Lettres,  in  this  city ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  long 
experience  he  has  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  Tast 
range  of  English  literature  which  these  volumes 
embrace,  that  could  hardly  be  attained  out  of  his 
profession.  The  biographical  sketches  are  elegantly 
written,  and  evince  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
varied  subjects  ;  and  the  criticisms  are  clear,  distinct, 
•ind,  in  our  judgment,  almost  invariably  correct  The 
style  is  easy,  flowing,  and  perspicuous  ;  and  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  purposes  of  instruction.  The  copious 
extracts  with  which  the  work  abounds,  illustrative  of 
the  various  authors  from  whom  they  are  taken, 
exhibit  the  rich  stores  of  English  literature  in  all  its 
variety.  It  is  really  refreshing  to  see,  at  the  present 
day,  when  light  reading  is  so  prevalent,  such  a  work 
•a  this  ;  and  we  much  mistake  if  it  does  not  speedily 
become  a  standard  for  instruction  in  the  department 
of  learning  to  which  it  belongs,  in  all  our  schools  and 
ooUeges,  and  find  its  way  into  every  gentleman's 
private  library.  We  have  only  further  to  remark  that 
the  Harpers  are  the  publishers,  which  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  typographical  elegance  and  accuracy 
of  the  work. — JV.  F.  Courier. 

The  ^nie  Boat:  or,  Glimpue  of  the  Land  of 
Egypt.  By  W.  H.  Bartlett  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

This  is  a  large  and  handsomely  illustrated  volume 
of  travels  in  Egypt,  got  up  in  the  Harpers'  best  style. 
The  illustrations  are  of  a  very  high  order  of  excel- 
lence, and  are  also  numerous.  Although  the  writer 
describes  a  field  often  trodden  before,  his  narrative 
teems  to  be  one  replete  with  interest  and  information. 
Taken  altogether,  it  is  an  attractive,  and  must  prove 
%  very  salable,  publication. — Atlae. 

Indications  of  the  Creator.  By  George  Taylor. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  here  given  us  a  careful  review  of 
the  discoveries  in  astronomy,  geology,  comparative 
phjrsiology,  and  the  other  physical  sciences,  for  the 
purpose  of  sliowing  the  natural  evidences  of  the 
existence  of  the  Creator.  He  holds  firmly  to  the  truth 
of  Revelation,  and  does  not  seek  to  make  the  light  of 
nature  sufficient  for  human  guidance.  He  desire*)  to 
■how  that  all  things  corroborate  the  Scriptures.  The 
work  is  clearly  written,  and  is  marked  by  great 
thoughtfulness  and  candor.  We  commend  it  to 
readers  as  a  book  worthy  to  be  read,  both  for  its  man- 
ner and  matter. — JV1  Y.  Com.  Adv. 

Tlte  English  Opium  Eater. — Mr.  Fields  has  col- 
lected together  the  writings  of  the  English  Opium 
Eater,  an  author  but  recently  known  to  the  public 
only  by  a  single  book,  the  celebrated  "  Confessions." 
There  were  few  readers,  however,  of  the  better  maga- 
tine  literature  of  the  day,  who  had  not  in  some  de- 
gree experienced  the  subtle  influences  of  his  style  and 
thinking.  In  the  old  London,  in  Blackwood,  in  Tait, 
ftnd  latterly  the  North  British  Review,  were  scattered 
with  a  prodigal  hand  some  of  the  finest  intellectual 
deductions  of  the  age.  Amidst  the  crowd  of  periodi- 
cal contributions  from  various  pens,  the  reader  fre- 
quently comes  upon  an  article,  opening  with  a  specu- 
lation which  glides  into  a  species  of  philosophical 
narration,  where  the  human  mind  is  the  hero,  and 
thought  the  incident,  the  style  swelling  on  with  a  full 
earrent  of  feeling,  laden  with  the  sweetest  and  at 
times  grandest  musical  cadences.  This  article  —wind- 
ing and  penetrating  in  the  treatment  of  its  subject — 
li  the  work  of  Be  Quincey.    No  other  authorship 


resembles  it  The  English  language  has,  and  has 
had,  numerous  philosophical  critics  of  keen  insight, 
profound  thought,  and  rare  enthusiasm,  who  have 
wedded  speculation  to  the  affairs  of  daily  life,  and 
called  forth  the  half-framed  ideas,  the  lurking  sensi- 
bilities of  the  public  ;  but  there  is  no  one  of  them, 
who  moves  with  the  ease,  full  sweep  and  untiring 
wing  of  De  Quincey.  Hazlitt  fretted  his  argument 
with  golden  fire,  Coleridge  dropped  his  plummet  deep, 
and  may  so,  and  with  higher  unction,  have  talked; 
Lamb  was  epigrammatic,  and  gave  crystals,  not  veins 
of  ore  ;  De  Quincey,  with  unbroken  fulness  of  style, 
holds  due  on  in  continuous  logic  and  compulsive 
course  "  to  the  Propontio  and  the  Hellespont" — Lit" 
erary  World. 

The  Swallow  Barn,  a  novel  of  Kennedy's,  the 
very  title  of  which  is  almost  enough  to  make  its  for- 
tune, has  been  republished  with  the  author's  revis- 
ions, in  a  single  volume,  by  G.  P.  Putnam.  It 
describes,  with  a  pleasant  vein  of  humor,  country  lifts 
in  Virginia,  as  it  existed  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century.  The  author  complains  that  since 
the  work  was  written,  which  was  twenty  years  Rgo, 
much  of  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  that  life  has 
been  lost — obliterated,  by  the  imitation  of  city  or 
foreign  manners — and  anticipates  that  the  surface  of 
society  will  by  and  by  "  be  rubbed  down  to  one  level, 
and  varnished  with  the  same  gloss."  Meantime,  let 
us  take  this  living  picture  of  local  manners,  from  the 
hands  of  our  author,  and  thank  him  for  drawing  their 
likeness,  before  they  had  wholly  passed  away.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  with  several  clever  humorous 
designs,  by  Stother. — Evening  Post, 

Isaiah  Translated  and  Explained.  By  Joseph  A. 
Alexander.    Vol.  IL    John  Wiley  :  New  York. 

This  second  volume  of  the  abridgment  of  critical 
commentary  on  Isaiah,  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  its 
predecessor,  exhibiting  the  same  breadth  of  concep- 
tion, keenness  of  analysis,  and  precision  of  interpret*!- 
tion  that  have  made  the  author  so  conspicuous  among 
Biblical  Commentators.  The  reduction  of  the  larger 
work  to  this  more  popular  form  will  prove  very 
acceptable  to  large  numbers  of  laymen  who  desire  a 
more  complete  understanding  of  the  Prophetical  Scrip- 
tures. — JV*.  F.  Courier. 

Posthumous  Poems  of  William  Motherwell.  Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields. 

These  poems  are  now  for  the  first  time  collected, 
and  the  American  publishers  have  issued  the  volume 
in  uniform  style  with  their  other  editions  of  the 
writings  of  Motherwell,  in  order  that  the  series  might 
be  complete.  The  selections  have  been  made  by 
the  author's  old  friend  and  political  ally,  Mr.  William 
Kennedy,  and  all  are  marked  with  the  same  tender^ 
ness  of  sentiment  and  beauty  of  expression  that  have 
placed  Motherwell's  name  so  high  on  the  list  of 
•Scottish  poets. — JV".  V.  Courier. 

Essay  on  our  Lord*s  Discourse  at  Capernaum, 
recorded  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John,  with  Strict-^ 
ures  on  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Lectures  on  the  Real 
Presence,  and  notices  of  some  of  his  errors  both  in 
fact  and  reasoning.  By  Samuel  H.  Turner,  B.  D., 
second  edition.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  volume  of  158  pages  is  particularly  devoted  to 
a  refutation  of  Dr.  Wiseman's  Lectures  on  the  Real 
Presence,  which  have  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
many  intelligent  minds.  Professor  Turner,  whose 
high  standing  as  Biblical  Professor  in  our  Episcopal 
Theological  Seminary,  is  well  known,  maintains  with 
great  force  that  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Wiseman  are 
entirely  sophistical,  and  that  he  has  made  statements 
and  committed  blunders  alike  irreconcilable  with  that 
ordinary  attention  which  every  writer  is  expected  to 
pay  to  his  subject,  and  that  honesty  of  purpose  which 
marks  the  candid  man.  The  author  presents  his 
views  with  great  clearness  and  force. — JV*.  Y,  Cotir. 
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THE    SAGUENAY. 

[Ever  since  ve  saw  the  drawings  of  the  Saguenay 
in  the  "Seven  Mile  Mirror,"  we  have  had  an  earnest 
desire  to  explore  that  river.  Bnt  the  nearest  approach 
we  have  made  to  it,  is  by  finding  the  following  Edi- 
torial Correspondence  of  the  New  York  Tribune.] 

Cocouna,  Wednesday  Evening,  Aug.  27,  1851. 

About  twoo*c]ock  this  moruinfr  we  were  wakened 
by  the  hiss  of  steam,  and  soon  after  heard  the  creak 
of  the  windlass  getting  up  the  anchor  ;  and  by  three, 
the  Rowland  Hill  was  on  her  way  over  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

The  distance  across,  from  Cacouna,  is  some  thirty 
miles  ;  it  was  fairly  daylight  when  we  passed  the 
dangerous  shoals  of  Isle  JRousse  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence, just  above  the  entrance  of  the  Saguenay ; 
and  the  sun  had  just  flashed  over  the  hills  as  we 
touched  at  a  charming  little  place,  called  Lasalou, 
or  Tadousac,  just  within  the  mouth.  This  is  the 
first  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which 
formerly  had  an  entire  monopoly  of  the  river,  and 
kept  a  fort  here  to  prevent  vessels  from  entering  it ; 
they  yet  monopolize  the  fur  trade  and  salmon  fish* 
eries,  which,  though  less  considerable  than  formerly, 
still  possess  a  value ;  and  their  posts  extend  along 
the  river  far  up  into  the  interior,  all  of  which  is 
wilderness,  with  some  exceptions  that  are  trifling 
compared  to  the  magnitude  of  the  country. 

Lasalou  lies  in  a  green  dell  among  the  ragged 
and  barren  hills  broken  apart  for  the  passage  of 
the  river.  It  is  completely  sheltered  except  toward 
the  south.  Its  half  dozen  cottaces,  placed  as  con- 
venience, not  regularity,  has  dictated,  look  down 
the  slope  with  a  coquettish  picturesqueness,  and, 
as  if  to  complete  the  picture,  as  our  boat  draws 
toward  the  wharf,  three  or  four  girls  in  light 
dresses  and  with  the  broad-brimmed  straw  hats, 
that  in  Canada  fill  the  place  of  both  parasol  and 
bonnet,  come  like  nymphs  tripping  across  the  dewy 
sward  to  welcome  some  friend  expected  among  our 
passengers.  A  more  delicious  scene  could  not  be 
imagined,  and  some  of  our  younger  comrades 
behold  it  as  if  they  would  gladly  end  their  travels 
there,  nor  seek  to  explore  further  the  wonders  of 
the  Saguenay.  For  a  moment  we  all  feel  the 
attraction  :  shall  we  debark  here  and  try  the  exper- 
iment of  a  life  which  shines  so  tempting  in  its 
setting  of  granite  and  pine  forests? 

But  the  Rowland  Hilly  as  if  afraid  of  such  seduc- 
tions, scarcely  pauses  :  in  a  twinkling  the  passen- 
gers are  landed  ;  we  glide  past  a  jutting  promontory 
and  the  lovely  village  is  seen  no  more.  We  are  in 
the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  Saguenay. 

I  know  no  art  of  language  to  paint  the  primeval 
wildness  and  largeness  of  this  river  and  all  that 
pertains  to  it.  It  rolls  to-day  utterly  new  and 
lonely  as  when  its  bed  was  first  torn  out,  the 
mountains  that  are  its  shores  hurled  asunder,  and  its 
black  and  mysterious  waters  poured  through  the 
rift.  Of  rock  are  its  sides  and  of  rock  its  bottom. 
No  ship  can  find  holding-ground  there,  were  her 
cables  long  enough  to  sound  the  depths.  No  hab- 
itation has  a  place  upon  the  craggy  and  precipitous 
shores.    In  ascending  or  descending  yon  see  no, 
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signs  of  human  life  except  some  Indian  in  his 
stealthy  canoe  hunting  for  seals,  or  paddling  down 
to  Lasalou  with  his  last  night's  cargo  of  salmon* 
Or,  at  long  intervals,  you  pass  a  cove  where  some 
creek  empties  and  where  a  saw-mill  has  been  set 
up  to  convert  the  forest  into  boards  and  timber. 
There  possibly  you  may  see  a  ship  waiting  for  her 
lading.  But  for  these  you  must  suppose  yourself 
and  your  companions  the  first  adventurers  in  a 
region  without  parallel.  You  listen,  but  hear  no 
sound  save  the  struggle  of  the  engine  and  the  plash- 
ing of  the  wheels,  and  even  they  are  absorbed  and 
lost  in  the  insatiable  vastness.  Not  a  bird,  wakened 
by  the  sunrise,  cuts  the  clear  air  ;  you  watch  tha 
shore  with  impatience,  but  not  a  beast  is  seen 
crawling  down  the  cliffs  to  slake  his  morning  thirst. 
Even  the  trees  that  cling  to  the  sides  and  summits 
of  the  mountains,  are  blasted  by  fire  or  dead  from 
exhaustion  of  the  scanty  soil,  as  if  a  curse  had  been 
laid  upon  the  locality,  where  Man  is  forever  an 
exile  and  stranger,  never  a  conqueror  and  inhabit- 
ant. The  countless  ranges  of  hills  that  lie  back 
of  the  river  he  can  plunder  of  their  woods,  but  he 
must  then  leave  them  to  deeper  loneliness.  The 
ships  that  occasionally  ascend  the  stream  during 
the  brief  season  of  navigation,  will  come  no  more 
afler  the  forests  are  removed ;  and  then,  save  the 
visits  of  summer  curiosity  from  distant  cities,  the 
Saguenay  and  its  territories  will  be  abandoned  to 
the  wandering  savage  and  outlying  hunter — if, 
indeed,  their  race  be  not  also  extinguished.  Such 
a  destiny  befits  this  monotonous  magnificence  of 
power  and  barrenness ;  it  is  in  keepin^r  with  the 
mystery  and  grandeur  that  here  are  native.  The 
Saguenay  is  alone  in  Nature.  Other  rivers,  whose 
names  are  stored  in  our  remembrance,  have  a  rela- 
tionship with  Man  which  makes  them  dear  and' 
admirable.  Human  achievements,  and  traditions., 
and  the  miracles  of  Art,  lend  them  fame  and; 
beauty,  and  irradiate  their  shores  with  a  lustre  that, 
touches  every  heart.  We  recall  them  as  flowing 
amid  fields  and  vineyards,  as  reflecting  the  lo¥eli- 
ness  of  gardens  and  of  homes;  towns  rise  there*, 
and  their  waters  are  our  highways.  Not  such  is 
the  Saguenay.  For  the  imagination  it  has  no 
romance,  for  the  eye  no  charm  save  that  of  mystery 
and  awe.  It  is  grand  like  the  Alps,  hut  unlike 
them  it  is  living.  At  first,  as  you  stem  its  rapid 
current  and  pass  betwixt  its  inwalling  cra?s,  your 
fancy  dreams  of  valleys  and  habitable  plains  beyond, 
to  which  this  is  the  gateway,  and  which  will  bloom 
all  the  fairer  because  of  the  stern  and  forbidding 
entrance.  But  vainly  the  wearied  voyager  watches 
for  glimpses  of  that  better  country.  Still  the  same 
panorama  of  cliff  and  mountain  is  unfolded  before 
the  oppressed  and  bewildered  vision  ;  still  the 
same  sombre  flood  tempts  you  to  plunge  and  learn 
its  profoundest  secret.  You  ask  eagerly,  and  are  - 
told  by  the  old  hunters  and  lumbermen,  that  back 
of  the  river,  for  leagues  and  leagues  on  each  side, 
are  only  other  hills  like  these  you  see  on  either 
shore,  and  those  you  saw  yesterday  in  descending 
the  St.  Lawrence.  They  can  never  be  inhabited  or 
civilized.  And  thus,  at  last,  you  understand  the 
Saguenay,  and  feel  how  perfectly  it  defies  and 
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disdains  haman  association.  It  will  have  no  com- 
panions, save  its  mountains,  indomitable  and  soli- 
tary as  itself;  it  is  as  if  Nature,  imitating  Man, 
and  preserving  in  her  maturer  life  the  traces  and 
results  of  youthful  turbulence  and  passion,  kept 
here  the  mementoes  of  that  epoch  when  the  crea- 
tive forces  raged  in  awful  convulsion,  and  the  now 
solid  surface  was  heaved  and  tossed  by  the  fiery 
fermentation  within.  To  this  day  volcanic  ener- 
gies haunt  the  region  ;  about  Cape  Torment,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  earthquakes  are  frequent,  and 
islands  are  pointed  out  which  once  were  hills  on 
the  mainland,  and  have  been  thrown  into  the  river 
within  the  date  of  popular  tradition. 

They  tell  us  the  Saguenay  is  nowhere  less  than 
a  mile  wide,  and  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance  its  breadth  is  three  or  four  miles.  It  was 
hardly  possible  to  believe  it.  Only  when  the  boat 
came  so  near  the  rocks,  that  we  thought  almost  to 
touch  them,  and  yet  perceived  ourselves  a  stone's 
throw  off,  did  we  apprehend  the  illusion  that  the 
lucidity  of  the  air,  and  the  lofty,  overshadowing 
shores  had  put  upon  the  eye.  On  either  hand  the 
river  is  bounded  by  granite  hills,  varying  from 
eight  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  in  height.  Fan- 
tastic and  irregular  in  shape,  now  towering  in 
perpendicular  crags,  now  rounded  off  in  steep  cones 
covered  with  scattered  pines  and  cedars,  they  shut 
in  the  river,  with  no  interruption  except  where 
they  open  to  admit  the  waters  of  some  impetuous 
mountain  stream.  Such  little  inlets  alone  break 
the  continuity  of  these  majestic  walls  to  which  our 
Palisades  are  child's  play.  At  their  mouths  the 
spring  torrents  have  formed  a  holding  ground  on 
the  rocky  bottom,  where  vessels  may  find  anchor- 
age, and  around  the  saw-mill  or  the  lumbermen's 
cabins,  a  patch  of  turf  and  of  grain  refreshes  the 
eye  with  its  verdure.  You  perceive  these  nooks 
only  as  you  are  passing  them ;  a  furlong  above  or 
below  and  the  closed  barrier  again  stretches  impen- 
etrable, and  the  demon  of  the  river  has  you  at  his 
mercy  as  before.  The  depth  of  the  water  is  very 
great — they  say  from  five  to  seventeen  hundred 
feet.  It  is  black  from  its  profundity,  and  when 
lashed  into  foam  by  the  steamer's  paddles  becomes 
a  beautiful  amber.  No  other  river  appears  as  old 
as  this.  Though  it  is  called  a  tributary  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  it  is  very  much  deeper ;  at  its  mouth  the 
difference  is  said  to  be  seven  hundred  feet ;  a  line 
of  forty  fathoms  sounds  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  one 
of  a  hundred  and  sixty  the  Saguenay.  Thus  the 
tributary  is  the  superior  of  the  two,  and  of  its  store 
of  waters  ever  withholds  the  greater  part.  The 
tide  rises  and  falls  there  near  thirty  feet,  but  the  flood 
at  the  mouth — which  is  narrower  than  the  stream 
above — ^serves  only  as  a  dam  to  roll  back  the 
outpouring  mass,  and  thus  all  the  tides  of  the 
Saguenay  are  its  own. 

The  first  sensation  afler  you  come  around  the 
rocks  that  shelter  Lasalou  and  feel  yourself  indeed 
afloat  on  the  Saguenay,  is  surprise  deepening  into 
awe  as  the  features  of  the  scene  are  apprehended  by 
the  mind.  It  is  not  the  awe  you  have  before  the 
omnipotence  of  Niagara,  nor  the  soaring  sublime 
of  feeling  with  which  eye  and  imagination  climb 
far  up  shivery  glaciers.  Here  the  impression  is 
gradual ;  it  gathers,  working  upon  sense  and 
thought  together,  till  at  last  it  comes  upon  you  like 
a  storm,  to  pass  away  and  leave  you  weary  and  in- 
different when  it  is  exhausted.  To  Niagara  you 
desire  always  to  return,  you  never  outgrow  its  fas- 
cination ;  but  the  Saguenay,  once  printed  upon  the 
memory,  you  would  not  care  to  behold  again,  save 


perchance  as  guide  to  a  friend,  or,  if  still  young 
enough,  you  may  dream  of  returning  some  day  with 
your  bride.  For  a  bridal  tour,  or  its  opposite,  a 
journey  to  neutralize  and  eradicate  sorrow,  the 
earth  has  no  fitter  place  ;  this  utter  savageness  is 
solitude  for  lovers ;  this  grandeur  and  desolation 
of  Nature  will  chime  in  and  allay  the  bitterness  of 
grief. 

There  is  little  variety  here,  or  indeed  there  is 
none  at  all.  Each  bend  in  the  river  only  repeats 
the  crags,  and  headlands,  and  wide  sweep  of  water 
that  you  have  just  left  behind  ;  only  here  and  there 
the  hills  rise  into  vaster  and  wilder  proportions, 
though  still  the  same  in  kind.  The  Tete  du  Boule, 
a  gray  island  whose  rocks  tower  from  the  centre 
of  the  stream,  is  a  land*  mark  for  voyagers;  so  are 
the  twin  promontories,  whose  names.  Eternity 
and  Trinity,  record  the  astonishment  of  the  early 
explorers  as  they  rowed  in  the  shadow  of  their 
gigantic  battlements.  These  two  rocks,  or  rather 
mountains,  stand  near  together  upon  the  western 
shore ;  the  highest  is  two  thousand  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  water;  they  are  nearly 
perpendicular,  though  one  of  them — 1  think  it  is 
Eternity — after  rising  a  thousand  feet  or  more,  pro- 
jects slightly  forward  its  jagged  summit,  as  if,  at 
some  expected  signal,  to  plunge  down  and  fill  the 
chasm.  The  boat  went  very  near — almost  every- 
where on  the  river  the  depth  is  the  same  on  the 
sides  as  in  the  centre — ^so  that  the  curious  might 
gaze  straight  up  along  the  face  of  the  precipice. 
Of  course  such  a  stare  sky-ward  can  give  no  idea 
of  the  magnitude  or  the  effect  of  these  antedilu- 
vian monuments.  If  you  wish  really  to  see  them, 
take  a  canoe  a  mile  or  two  up  the  river,  and  float 
slowly  down ;  you  will  breathe  freer  when  they  are 
passed. 

I  heard  of  no  legends  connected  with  these  or 
any  other  of  the  pinnacles  in  whose  company  we 
have  spent  the  day.  There  may  have  been  such 
told  by  Indians  or  voyagers  over  their  camp  fires, 
but  I  can  scarce  believe  it.  Such  weirdness  of 
Nature  must  stifle  fancy,  or  at  least  array  it  in 
supernatural  and  inhuman  gloom.  If  the  gossip  of 
the  hunter's  bivouac  was  ever  varied  with  tales  of 
Trinity  and  Eternity,  I  am  sure  they  were  told 
with  a  shudder ;  the  Saguenay  must  have  been  the 
Indian  Pyriphlegethon,  the  stream  encircling  hell. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  picturesque 
on  this  river.  I  heard  of  artists  there  making 
studies ;  no  doubt  such  may  be  made  with  profit, 
as  in  a  school  of  nature  different  from  all  others. 
But  if  wise,  they  will  keep  their  studies  to  them- 
selves, and  never  use  them  in  picture-making.  Art 
can  find  here  much  to  learn,  but  little  to  reproduce. 
Pictures  need  a  human  interest ;  no  landscape  is 
agreeable  or  satisfactory  that  neither  has  nor  sug- 
gests the  presence  of  Man.  How  worthless  are 
canvass  representations  of  Niagara,  and  what  person 
of  sense  would  think  to  paint  a  chain  of  icy  Alpine 
heights,  except  as  mere  practice  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  forms  and  colors  ?  Such  pictures  may  be 
convenient  for  those  who  have  not  beheld  Niagara 
or  the  Alps,  but  they  do  not  appeal  to  our  sympa- 
thies. We  look  at  then  as  at  a  piece  of  skilful 
workmanship,  like  a  nice  shoe  or  a  handsomely 
stitched  waistcoat.  The  Saguenay  is  of  the  same 
age  and  lineage  as  the  Alps  and  Niagara,  and  so 
is  not  a  fit  subject  for  pigments  and  pencils.  It  is 
to  be  seen  in  its  own  proportions  and  with  its  own 
environment,  or  it  is  not  seen  at  all.  Who  would 
care  for  a  miniature  gallery  of  the  Titans  ?  The 
more  faithful  the  likeness  the  greater  the  failure. 
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— We  have  had  a  brilliant  dajr  for  our  excarsion, 
but  sharp  as  November,  and  with  a  piercings  wind 
rushing  down  the  deep  gorge,  and  blowing  at  right 
angles  with  the  sea-breeze  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Even  with  overcoats  tightly  buttoned,  the  deck  was 
not  tolerable,  and  only  two  or  three  old  stagers 
maintained  there  a  double-quick  promenade  in  spite 
of  the  bitter  cold.  At  Ha-ha  Bay,  some  seventy 
miles  up,  where  the  mountains  retreat  to  give  place 
to  a  strip  of  lowland,  the  climate  seemed  to  ame- 
liorate. There  are  crops  of  wheat  upon  the  slopes, 
still  green  and  with  little  chance  of  ripening. 
Some  three  or  four  hundred  persons  are  settled 
there,  supported  by  the  lumber  trade ;  and  indeed 
they  told  me  that  on  the  entire  river  five  thousand 
get  their  living  by  it,  and  by  hunting  and  fishing. 
I  think  there  are  in  all  sixteen  saw-mills  in  the 
various  localities,  and  of  these,  I  believe,  all  except 
that  at  Chicoutimi,  the  head  of  navigation,  belong 
to  one  proprietor,  Mr.  Price,  of  Quebec,  who  is 
said  to  employ  two  thousand  men.  If  all  the  lum- 
ber produced  be  as  good  as  that  I  saw  to-day,  it  is 
easy  to  credit  that  it  brings  a  higher  price  at  Lon- 
don than  any  other.  The  business  has  not  always 
paid,  however.  Those  who  first  set  up  the  mills 
and  made  the  little  clearings  around  them,  men 

fenerally  of  limited  means,  have  all  failed.  Mr. 
'rice  was  largely  their  creditor,  having  furnished 
them  the  capital  and  supplies  to  commence  with, 
and  naturally  came  into  possession  of  their  establish- 
ments. The  operation  was  a  shrewd  one.  The 
workmen  in  the  mills  are  sturdy  fellows,  and,  like 
the  peasantry  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  difller 
from  those  up-country  habUans  we  are  familiar 
with,  in  being  men  of  large  and  muscular  frame, 
and  of  heavy  features. 

We  went  no  further  than  Ha-ha  Bay,  where  a 
few  passengers  were  landed  for  the  remoter  interior 
—one  of  them  a  priest  engaged  in  a  difficult  and 
doubtful  attempt  to  found  a  colony  on  Lake  St. 
John,  fifty  odd  miles  further  to  the  north ;  from 
this  lake  the  Saguenay  takes  its  rise.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  some  good  land  around  it,  but  the 
colony  does  not  get  on  well  with  the  difficult  and 
expensive  work  of  clearinir  and  building.  How- 
ever, the  Father,  a  man  of  capital  qualities,  with 
French  gayety  .enough  to  support  the  most  desper- 
ate enterprise,  bade  us  a  smiling  farewell,  and  set 
oflT  for  his  journey  through  the  woods.  We  staid 
a  half-hour  looking  about  the  village,  till  we  were 
called  to  go  a-board.  Then  the  steamer  was  put 
about,  and,  with  wind  and  current  to  favor,  has- 
tened down  the  river.  Just  before  sunset  we 
stopped  again  at  Lasalou,  and  ere  night-fall  were 
once  more  at  anchor  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  To-morrow  morning  we  take  in  a  host 
of  passengers  who  have  been  spending  the  summer  at 
Cacouna,-  and  by  night  shall  be  at  Quebec.  I  can 
wish  others,  who  hereafter  make  the  excursion  to 
the  Saguenay,  no  better  fortune  than  ours  upon  the 
Rowland  Hill,  with  the  courteous  attentions  and 
inexhaustible  good-humor  of  Captain  Jeans.  An 
old  traveller  can  prise  the  fortune  of  falling  into 
hands  so  gentlemanly  and  hospitable,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  the  public,  I  hope  he  may  not  soon  quit  a 
route  where  he  has  made  himself  so  popular. 

The  Saguenay  must  become  a  regular  resort  for 
summer  tourists.  To  see  it  requires  three  days' 
absence  firom  Quebec.  If  these  hasty  and  uncom- 
paoted  notes  shall  contribute  to  excite  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  one  of  the  great  natural  wonders 
of  the  continent,  the  purpose  of  their  writer  will 
be  accomplished.  C.  A.  D. 


From  tbs  Commercial  AdvortUw. 
CIVIL   RIGHTS  AND  CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 

An  important  decision,  and  one  that  can  scarcely 
fail  to  have  a  very  direct  and  favorable  bearing 
upon  the  pnifrrcss  of  Christianity  in  India,  has 
recently  been  given  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Madras. 
It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
impediments  to  the  success  of  Christian  missions 
there  has  been  found  in  the  tyranny  of  caste.  A 
child,  a  parent,  a  husband,  or  a  wife,  embracing 
Christianity,  thereby  severed  the  ties  of  relationship, 
and  was  practically  excluded  from  the  dearest  of 
civil  rights.  The  following  narrative  will  ill  ustrate 
this  fact,  and  the  decision  which  follows  removes 
those  disabilities  hereafter.  The  reader  cannot  fail 
to  notice  the  considerate  but  elevated  tone  and 
sentiment  which  pervade  the  judgment  delivered 
by  the  court.  It  is  said  that  the  friends  of  the  wife 
intended  to  appeal  from  the  decision  to  the  chief 
justice,  but  it  was  generally  admitted  by  the  Indian 
journals  that  there  was  scarcely  a  remote  possibility 
of  its  being  overruled,  it  being  so  palpably  in 
accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  toleration 
act. 

A  Hindoo,  named  Streenavassa,  was  betrothed  and 
married,  according  to  the  forms  of  his  religion,  at  an 
early  age,  to  one  Lutohmee,  also  a  child  of  four  years 
of  age  ;  eleven  years  subsequently — ^namely,  about 
June  or  July,  1850,  the  husband  took  his  wife  to  his 
own  honse  and  the  marriage  was  completed,  th^  bemg 
then  respectively  21  and  16  years  of  age.  In  the  month 
of  April,  1851,  the  husband,  Streenavassa,  became  a 
convert  to  Christianity,  and  was  baptized  in  the  name 
of  Andrew  Philip.  A  week  previous  to  this  occurrence, 
his  wife's  father,  hearing  that  Streenavassa  was  pre- 
paring himself  fbr  baptism,  went  to  the  residence  or  his 
son-in-law,  and  by  the  connivance  of  some  person  there 
took  away  Lutchmee,  and  conveyed  her  to  his  own 
house.  Notwithstanding  this  evidence  of  the  course 
that  his  fiunily  were  prepared  to  adopt  toward  him, 
Streenavassa  persevered  in  his  intention, and, abandon- 
ing idolatry,  became  a  Christian  on  the  12th  of  April 
last  He  made  many  attempts  to  see  his  wife  after 
this,  but  was  prevented  from  so  doing  by  her  father, 
and  at  length  he  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  was  granted  by  Sir 
William  Burton  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  made  return- 
able on  the  following  day. 

The  return  made  by  the  father  of  Lutchmee  was  a 
denial  that  she  then  was  or  ever  had  been  in  his  cus- 
tody since  the  day  when  she  was  abstracted  from  her 
husband's  residence,  and  as  a  sort  of  proof  of  this  as- 
sertion it  was  intimated  that  she  was  in  court,  where- 
upon the  judge  ordered  her  to  be  brought  forward. 

**  This  circumstance  induced  Mr.  Morton,  the  Ad- 
vocate General,  who  appeared  in  support  of  the  writ, 
to  waive  all  objections  to  the  return  made  to  the  writ, 
for  as  the  young  woman  had  appeared,  that  was  suffi- 
cient  to  show  that  the  order  of  the  court  had  been 
obeyed  in  ikct,  though  not  in  form.  All  he  had  now 
to  do  was  to  move  that  the  wife  be  delivered  over  to 
the  custody  of  her  husband ;  no  imputation  had  becm 
made  of  misconduct  on  either  side  ;  it  was  simply  the 
case  of  a  wife  who  upon  her  husband  having  changed 
his  religion  had  been  abstracted  fh)m  him  by  her 
relations  or  by  the  interference  of  others,  through  no 
act  of  her  own,  and,  if  he  was  rightly  instructed, 
contrary  to  her  own  wish,  for  she  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  return  to  him  and  to  live  with  him.'* 

The  case  having  been  argued  at  length  by  the  Advo- 
cate General  and  Mr.  Salmon,  Sir  William  Burton 
delivered  the  judgment  of  the  court,  as  follows : — 

'*  The  question  now  before  me,  I  consider  as  the  most 
important  that  has  ever  come  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
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I  h&Te  no  hesitatioii  in  the  matter,  altlioiigh  feeling 
its  vital  importance  as  I  do,  in  performing  the  dnty 
Imponed  on  me  by  the  law,  whatever  maj  be  the  con- 
■aquencee.  I  have  given  the  matter  the  beet  and  ful- 
lest consideration  I  could,  and  shall  give  my  reasons  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  and  leave  the  rest  in  His  hands 
who  overrules  all  things  for  good. 

"  The  jurisdiction  which  I  now  sit  here  to  exercise 
is  a  most  important  and  salutary  one — ^to  examine 
summarily  on  complaint  made,  and  give  redress  in  all 
oases  where  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  involved,  or 
his  rights  affecting  that  liberty  infringed.  Some  rights 
are  of  so  sacred  and  delicate  a  nature,  that  nothing 
but  summary  relief  would  be  of  any  avail,  and  so  deep- 
hr  has  the  common  law  felt  this,  that  this  writ  has  run 
nom  time  immemorial.  All  cases  where  a  person  is 
restrained  firom  the  free  exercise  of  his  rights  come 
under  this  jurisdiction.  As  for  Hindoo  law,  in  its  ftiU 
extent,  and  in  circumstances  like  these,  there  is  no 
oourt  here  to  administer  it  and  carry  it  out ;  and 
happy  may  the  Hindoos  deem  themselves  that  their 
persons  and  property  are  protected  by  the  law  of 
Ibgland,  by  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  and 
sometimes  of  statute  laws  which  as  a  body  have  taken 
the  place  of  their  own  law. 

"  In  some  instances,  in  deference  to  the  usages  and 
prejudices  of  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  the  royal 
charter  directs  the  supreme  courts  to  decide  according 
to  their  laws  in  matters  of  contract  and  inheritance  ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Salmon  has  justly  observed,  marriage  is 
undoubtedly  a  contract,  and  the  charter  applies  to 
contracts  ;  but  is  the  present  question  one  of  contract  ? 
No.  There  is  no  question  now  whether  there  is  a 
marriage — the  question  is  as  to  the  husband's  rights 
over  his  wife  ;  and  if  we  are  to  decide  this  by  Hindoo 
law,  the  result  would  probably  be  that  his  rights  are 
absolute  in  the  highest  degree. 

«  But  this  is  not  a  pure  question  of  contract. 

"  It  has  been  assumed  that  loss  of  caste  excludes  a 
person  from  all  associations  with  his  fellow-men — that 
he  must  be  considered  as  dead,  and  excommunication 
has  been  Ukened  to  exclusion  from  caste.  Excommu- 
nication was  a  tyrannous  law,  imposed  by  a  tyrannous 
priesthood,  bearing  in  too  many  respects  no  small 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Hindoos,  and  its  working 
was  most  grievous — its  object  might  almost  be  said  to 
bear  the  caput  lupinum.  It  may  be  granted  that  ex- 
eommunication  and  exclusion  from  caste  are  as  bad 
the  one  as  the  other,  if  exercised  as  contended  for  ;  but 
as  to  exclusion  from  caste,  Hindoos  liaving  separate 
eastes  may  unquestionably  exclude  any  one  fh}m  asso- 
ciation with  them  ;  any  community  may  do  that ;  but 
when  a  man  so  excluded  comes  into  court  and  claims 
his  rights  there,  and  the  question  is  raised  whether 
the  court  is  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  excommuni- 
oation,  it  must  decide  that,  though  a  party  or  commu- 
nity may  refuse  to  associate  with  another,  they  cannot 
take  away  any  of  that  other  party's  rights. 

"  The  party  may,  in  one  sense — the  original  sense 
—be  an  apostate — t.  e.,  one  who  has  turned  from  one 
thing  to  another  ;  but  if  it  is  used  as  a  reproach  we 
must  remember  that  a  turning  like  this  is  a  turning 
Arom  darkness  to  light — a  returning  to  that  light  of 
Christianity  which  in  ancient  times  unquestionably 
was  widely  spread  abroad  in  India  ;  and  this  is  what 
18  here  called  apostasy. 

**  It  is  indeed  a  turning  trom  the  customs  of  his  asso- 
ciates ;  but  does  this  lose  him  his  rights  ?  No.  Noth- 
ing in  Hindoo  law  says  that  marriage  is  dissoluble. 
The  wife  ceases  to  belong  to  her  father*s  family  ;  her 
existence  is  incorporated  vrith  her  husband  ;  she  can 
look  only  to  him  ;  if  he  dies  it  is  to  his  relations  she 
must  look  for  even  maintenance,  and  with  them  she 
must  reside—she  is  estranged  by  law  from  her  father's 
fiunily ,  and  has  no  claim  on  them  until  her  husband's 
&mily  are  shown  unable  to  maintain  her.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  there  ia  no  law  in  this  land  that 


can  dissolve  the  nuptial  contract  If  a  Christian  shonld 
turn  a  Mussulman  this  would  not  release  his  wife  ;  and 
so  with  the  Hindoo,  change  of  fiuth  does  not  invalidate 
the  contract 

<*  The  Hindoo  law  is,  that  marriage  is  indissoluble. 
I  would  adopt  Sir  £.  Gambieo's  words,  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Salmon  :  the  same  law  that  applies  in  this  case  is 
that  which  would  prevail  if  a  Christian  had  embraced 
Mahomedanism.  There  is  no  distinction.  I  have  no 
right  to  say  this  man  has  forfeited  his  civil  rights ,  yet  I 
must  do  so  unless  I  declare  that  his  wife  must  be 
delivered  to  him.  Were  he  suing  on  a  contract  for 
goods  sold,  or  for  work  or  labor,  must  I  declare  him 
mcapable  of  doing  so  ?  If  he  has  not  lost  that  right,  by 
what  principle  can  it  be  made  out  that  he  has  lost 
this? 

"  As  for  excommunication,  the  opinion  of  the  nation 
had  laughed  that  to  scorn,  and  made  it  obsolete,  hun- 
dred of  years  ago,  but  the  53d  George  III.  extinguished 
even  the  form  and  name  of  it,  and  the  like  has  been 
lately  done  in  this  country,  by  the  act  21  of  1850. 

"  However  the  case  might  be  under  the  old  Hindoo 
law,  that  has  ceased  to  be  law  in  cases  like  the  present 
Act  21  of  1850  is  the  great  charter  of  religious  freedom 
for  all  inhabitants  of  British  India  ;  no  change  of 
religion  can  now  forfeit  a  man's  rights.  The  people 
may  rage  at  first,  but  on  reflection  they  will  find  that, 
as  I  have  said,  this  act  is  the  Indian  charter  of  religious 
freedom,  imposine  no  restraint  on  any  one's  conscience 
— an  act  for  which  idl  should  be  devoutly  grateful  to 
Providence. 

**  I  don't  say  it  relieves  my  mind,  for  even  without 
it  I  should  have  no  doubt,  but  this  act  leaves  no  room 
for  question,  and  while  I  $U  here,  no  man*s  righU 
tkall  be  endangered  for  his  religious  opinions, 

**  I  have  not  examined  nor  questioned  this  young 
woman — ^this  is  not,  like  the  cases  referred  to,  a  case 
of  paternal  authority,  with  or  without  infancy — it  is 
the  stronger  and  clearer  case  of  husband  and  wife, 
without  even  a  suggestion  that  this  young  woman,  or 
any  one  on  her  behalf,  apprehends  anything  like  ill 
usage.  A  wife's  virtue  is  only  safe  under  her  husband's 
protection  ;  there  is  her  proper  place.  This  young 
woman  must  necessarily  have  been  much  influenced 
by  her  relatives  with  whom  she  lived  these  last  two 
months,  so  I  shall  make  no  inquiry,  but  simply  order 
her  to  be  restored  to  her  husband. 

"  Let  her  be  delivered  to  her  husband. 

**  In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  all  present  to  put  it  to 
their  own  hearts,  what  has  this  young  man  done  to 
merit  expulsion  from  his  fellow-men ,  and  forfeiture  of 
his  civil  right,  or  to  condemn  this  young  woman  to 
perpetual  widowhood?" 


Royal  Railway  Travelling. — An  English 
paper  thus  describes  the  progress  of  the  Queen  to 
the  North  : — 

Her  Majesty  manages  her  travelling  in  a  manner 
which  costs  herself  an  immensity,  and  produces 
nothing  to  anybody  else.  She  always  goes  by 
**  special*'  trains,  and  special  trains  are  costly 
aflfairs.  She  pays  at  the  rate  of  about  £i  per 
mile  for  the  engine,  and,  in  addition,  the  ordinary 
fare  for  each  place  in  the  carriages  attached  ;  and 
in  this  way  she  oould  hardly  have  managed  to  get 
to  Edinburgh  this  week  much  under  jC300  ;  for  her 
suite  and  servants,  when  the  nursery  goes  with  her, 
are  numerous.  But  this  does  not  pay  the  company 
on  whose  line  she  travels.  The  Great  Northern 
have  had  to  build  a  *'  royal  carriage*' — represent- 
ing about  jCIOOO.  Then  they  have  to  turn  off  or 
aside  all  the  ordinary  traffic,  to  withdraw  their  ser- 
vants from  all  the  usual  employments,  in  order  to 
keep  the  line  clear. 


PROTESTANTISM  IN  TURKEY. 
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From  the  Morning  Chronlcla. 
PROTESTANTISM   IN   TURKEY. 

TO   THE  EDITOR  OF   THE  MORNING   CHRONICLE. 

Sir — The  Rayahs  or  non-Mussulman  subjects 
of  Turkey  were,  until  recently,  divided  into  and 
dealt  with  by  the  Porte  as  three  separate  commu- 
nities— Greeks,  Armenians  and  Jews.  The  *'  Cor- 
respondence respecting  the  condition  of  Protestants 
in  Turkey,"  to  which  I  referred  in  my  previous 
letter,  informs  us  that  to  these  separate  religious 
communities  and  their  schismatical  Roman  separa- 
tists, a  new  schism  has  now  been  legally  constituted 
under  the  denominati<m  of  *'  Rayah  Protestants.** 
This  new  body  of  religionists  is  fur  the  present 
composed  of  **  dissidents*'  from  the  Greek  and 
Armenian  churches. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  to  the  way  in  which  the  Church 
of  England  has  been  committed  to  this  politico-re- 
ligious movement  in  Turkey,  by  the  acts  of  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Chevalier  Bunsen,  that  I  would 
beg  to  call  attention. 

It  appears  from  despatch  No.  1,  addressed  by 
Lord  Palmerston  to  Lord  Ponsonhy  in  February, 
1841,  that,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1837,  the  former 
had  been  applied  to  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  amongst  the  Jews,  to  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Turkish  government  permission  for 
their  missionaries  in  Jerusalem  to  build  themselves 
a  chapel.  There  is  no  evidence  that  our  govern- 
ment had  at  that  period  any  precise  politico-reli- 
gious object  in  view  connected  with  Syria,  neither 
nad  the  society  in  question,  which  was  unostenta- 
tiously endeavoring  to  convert  Jews  to  Christianity. 
The  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  and,  finally,  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  Porte  and 
Mehemet  Ali  absorbed  the  undivided  attention  of 
our  Foreign  Office  and  its  agents ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  1841  that  we 
find  Lord  Palmerston  addressed  by  the  President 
of  the  Jews  Society,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop 
of  London,  praying  his  lordship  to  intercede  with 
the  Turkish  government  fur  permission  to  erect 
an  *'  Episcopal  chapel*'  at  Jerusalem,  but  under 
altered  circumstances  to  those  under  which  he  had 
been  addressed  by  the  society  in  1837. 

The  Chevalier  Bunsen  had  been  sent  over  to 
this  country  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  specially  to 
invite  the  cooperation  of  the  English  government 
with  that  of  Prussia  to  obtain  from  the  Ottoman 
Porte  a  recognition  of  the  ''  Protestant  Church" 
in  Turkey  as  a  distinct  religious  corporation,  and 
that  Rayahs  who  might  chouse  to  abandon  their 
own  communities  should  be  authorized  to  form 
themselves  into  an  independent  sect,  **  build 
churches,  and  have  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical 
functionaries"  of  their  own. 

In  addition  to  this  recognition  of  a  Rayah  Prot- 
estant community,  the  two  governments  were  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  Porte  for  their  own 
subjects,  without  any  religious  distinction,  a  share 
in  the  privileges  recently  granted  by  the  Sultan  to 
his  own  people  under  the  Hatti  Sheriff  of  Gul- 
han^. 

In  despatch  No.  3,  Lord  Palmerston  sends  to 
Lord  Ponsonby  the  Chevalier  Bunsen's  note,  set- 
ting forth  the  object  of  this  functionary's  special 
visit  to  this  country,  and  acquaints  our  ambassador 
at  the  Porte,  that  the  '*  Government  of  her  Majesty 
adopts  with  great  earnestness  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  instructs  his  Excellency 
to  communicate  immediately  upon  these  matters 


with  the  Prussian  charg^  d'affaires  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  to  act  in  them  without  delay.'* 

Throughout  this  correepondence  there  is  a 
strange  and  confused  application  of  the  terms 
English  Church,  Protestant  Church,  and  National 
Church,  as  though,  in  their  promiscuous  use,  the 
identity  of  the  Anglo  branch  of  the  "  Catholic 
Church"  was  to  be  lost  in  the  establishment  of  a 
general  **  Protestantism,"  without  either  centre  or 
circumference,  beyond  what  exists  in  the  individual 
minds  of  its  advocates,  and  especially  in  that  of  the 
author  of  "  The  Church  of  the  Future." 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  plain,  statesman- 
like answer  of  Rifaat  Pacha,  when,  in  an  interview 
with  the  Prussian  envoy,  he  sets  out  in  a  few 
words  the  whole  case  in  its  true  light.  *'  The 
Porte,"  says  the  Pacha,  '*  had  never  interfered 
with  foreigners  residing  within  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, and  that  it  would  not  meddle  with  them  for 
the  future,  so  that  the  Protestant  subjects  of  friendly 
powers  would  be  as  free  to  practise  their  religion 
as  were  the  Catholics  and  foreign  Greeks,  and  that 
burial  grounds,  hospitals,  and  other  religious  estaf>- 
lishments  would  be  equally  respected.  .  .  .  And 
that  European  Protestants  are  at  liberty  every- 
where to  establish  chapels  within,  or  adjoining  to 
the  residences  of  the  Embassy  of  Legation,  within 
or  adjoining  to  the  houses  of  your  consuls  and 
agents,  either  at  Constantinople,  or  elsewhere." 
He  adds,  that  '*  as  yet  there  were  no  Protestant 
Rayahs;  but  that  if  German  families,  or  others  of 
that  creed,  chose  to  emigrate  to  Turkey,  and  to 
become  subjects  of  his  Highness,  as  the  Spanish 
Jews  at  one  time  had  done,  the  Sublime  Porte,  as 
he  conceived,  would  willingly  receive  them,  and 
would  secure  to  them  beforehand  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  the  complete  enjoyment  of  the 
provisions  of  the  declaration  of  Gulhan^,  and  con- 
sequently the  right  to  build  churches  and  buy 
land."  While  these  negotiations  were  going  for- 
ward abroad,  arrangements  were  progressing  at 
home  for  founding  the  Anglo-Prussian  bishopric 
at  Jerusalem,  to  which  the  Church  of  England, 
through  its  then  venerated  Primate  and  the  Bishop 
of  London,  was,  malgrk  hongre^  most  snmmarily 
committed,  but  not,  it  is  supposed,  until  a  solemn 
pledge  was  required  from  and  given  by  its  promo- 
ters that  such  appointment  should  not  be  made  the 
means  of  interfering  with  tlie  affairs  of  the  Ancient 
Churches  of  the  East. 

The  following  is  the  language  of  the  arch- 
bishop's letter  commendatory,  to  be  presented  by 
Bishop  Alexander  to  the  *'  prelates  and  bishops  of 
— the  Ancient  and  Apostolic  Churches  in  Syria ;" 
— ''  And  in  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstand- 
ing in  regard  to  this  our  purpose,  we  think  it  right 
to  make  known  to  you,  that  we  have  charged  the 
said  bishop,  our  brother,  not  to  intermeddle  in  any 
way  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prelates  or  other 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  bearing  rule  in  the 
Churches  of  the  East,  but  to  show  them  due 
reverence  and  honor,  and  to  be  ready  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  pro- 
mote a  mutual  interchange  of  respect,  courtesy, 
and  kindness,  &c.  &c." 

Happily,  about  this  time  there  was  a  change  of 

government  in  England,  and  some  check  put  upon 
[.  Bunsen *s  zeal  in  this  ingenious  crusade  against 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  the  East.  JVIatters 
were  transferred  into  the  hands  of  a  temperate  and 
thoughtful  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  instead 
of  further  negotiation  with  the  Porte  in  these  relig- 
ious matters  being  conducted  in  an  unroasonablo 
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and  imperioas  tone,  they  assumed,  as  we  find  oy 
the  correspondence,  a  mach  more  Christian  and 
persuasive  spirit. 

Lord  Ponsonby,  however,  in  (extract)  Letter 
No.  7,  adopts  strong  language  to  Rifaat  Pacha. 
His  excellency  might  have  rested  his  claim  to 
build  a  church  at  Jerusalem,  as  a  privilege  granted 
to  us  in  the  18th  article  of  Sultan  Mehemed's 
capitulation,  had  the  wholesale  prnselytizin? 
scheme  eontemplated  by  Lord  Palmerston  and 
the  Chevalier  Bunsen  not  been  submitted  to  the 
Pacha  by  the  Prussian  envoy.  The  article  of  the 
capitulation  quoted  contemplates  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  has  reference  only  to  privileges  accorded 
to  Franks  residing  in  the  country,  and  not  to 
Rayahs.  It  is  not  because  France  and  Russia 
have  interfered  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Chris- 
tian Rayahs  that  a  claim  is  therefore  established 
for  our  doing  so.  Sound  policy  should  lead  us 
rather  to  protest  against  such  aggression  in  others, 
and  to  support  the  Turkish  government  in  resist- 
ing it,  instead  of  ourselves  following  a  bad  exam- 
ple, and  strengthening  the  pretext  of  others  to 
persist  in  a  course  full  of  inconvenience  and  injus- 
tice. 

Not  only  did  Bishop  Alexander  proceed  to  Jeru- 
salem under  the  strongest  injunctions  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  the  Christians,  amongst  whom 
he  was  going  to  reside,  but  it  is  generally  known, 
as  indeed  it  appears  from  the  tone  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen's despatches  to  his  subordinates  in  Turkey, 
that  our  government  gave  precise  assurances  to 
other  European  powers  interested  in  Turkey,  that 
the  Christian  Rayahs  should  not  be  interfered  with, 
nor  proselytizing  encouraged  by  any  of  her  maj- 
esty's servants.  At  the  same  time  every  just 
efibrtwas  made  in  the  proper  quarter  to  induce  the 
Porte  to  sanction  the  building  of  an  English  church 
in  Jerusalem.  The  following  quotation  from  a 
*'  memorandum"  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning's  to 
Rifaat  Pacha  will  show  the  temperate  zeal  and 
good  judgment  displayed  at  this  time  in  urging  our 
claims  to  a  just  recognition  of  our  right  to  erect  in 
Jerusalem  a  suitable  building  in  which  British 
subjects  might  assemble  for  public  worship : — 

<*  The  absence  of  Protestant  sectarians  amon^  the 
Rayahs  of  the  Porte,  and  the  well-known  principles 
of  Great  Britain,  which  prevent  her  from  meddling 
with  the  religious  belief  of  others,  are  of  themselves 
sufficient  proofs  of  the  unobtrusive  character  of  this 
building.  If  under  this  aspect  any  words  were 
necessary,  these  circumstances  alone,  united  with 
the  candid  explanation  above  given,  would  render 
them  still  less  so. 

"  The  British  government  has  at  all  times  and  on 
all  occasions  endeavored  to  afford  the  Sublime  Porte 
proofs  of  the  sincerity  and  the  uprightness  of  her 
intentions,  and,  acting  always  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, she  does  not  now  hesitate  to  ask  with  con^dence 
what  is  important  to  her  as  connected  with  sacred 
associations,  and  what  is  neither  against  the  laws, 
nor  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  a  friendly 
power." 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  foregoing  extract, 
that  Sir  S.  Canning,  in  January,  1844,  confirms 
what  Rifaat  Pacha  stated  to  the  Prussian  envoy  in 
September,  1841 ;  the  former  says : — "  the  absence 
of  Protestant  sectarians  among  the  Rayahs  of  the 
Porte,"  the  latter,  "  as  yet  there  were  no  Protest- 
ant Rayahs."  Whether  Sir  Stratford's  assurance 
as  to  *'  the  well-known  principles  of  Great  Britain, 
which  prevent  her  from  meddling  with  the  religious 
belief  of  others,"  and  whether  the  '*  proofs  of  the 


sincerity  and  uprightness  of  her  (Great  Britain's) 
intentions,  and  acting  always  on  the  same  princi- 
ple," are  very  apparent  in  the  sequel  of  this  cor- 
respondence, must  be  lefl  for  each  reader  himself 
to  decide.  I  can  only  say,  for  my  part,  that  I  look 
for  no  very  happy  result  to  such  proceedings. 

The  diplomatic  caution  observed  in  Rifaat 
Pacha's  answer  to  Sir  S.  Canning's  memorandum, 
as  reported  in  his  excellency's  next  despatch,  (No. 
21,)  IS  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  what  was 
at  this  very  time  going  forward  at  Hasbeya,  in 
Mount  Lebanon,  for,  in  turning  over  the  leaf  of  the 
"  Correspondence,"  we  find  a  despatch  from  Mr. 
Consul  Wood,  of  Damascus,  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
covering  a  long  extract  of  a  despatch,  with  enclos- 
ures to  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  in  which  Mr. 
Wood  reports  the  fact  and  circumstances  of  *'  one 
himdred  and  fiAy  Greeks  havinsr  recently  seceded 
from  their  faith  in  behalf  of  the  English  Church." 

Mr.  Wood  is  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Great  pains  are  taken  by  him  to  impress 
upon  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople that  he  has  had  no  connection  with  this 
secession,  and  that  he  had  disclaimed  any  preten- 
sion to  protect  the  dissidents,  though  it  seems  he  is 
memorialized  by  them,  and  addressed  a  long  and 
eccentric  lecture  to  Ati  Pacha  on  the  subject, 
repudiating  on  behalf  of  '*  British  subjects  and 
servants"  any  connection  with  the  matter  which 
the  "  public  voice,"  to  which  he  seems  highly  sen- 
sitive, attributes  to  their  agency. 

And  really,  that  the  *'  public  voice"  should  do 
so  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  find 
Dr.  Van  Dyke  and  the  Rev.  E.  Smith,  American 
missionaries,  appealing  to  Mr.  British  Consul 
Wood  for  his  aid,  and  evidently  from  the  extract 
from  Mr.  Smith's  letter,  obtaining  it.  For  though 
the  American  missionaries  have  their  own  consul 
at  Beirout,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  writes  as  follows  to 
Mr.  Wood  (page  21) : — "  The  interest  you  have 
expressed  in  the  religious  affairs  of  Hasbeya,  and 
the  important  aid  you  have  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty,  have  emboldened  me  to  bring 
the  subject  once  more  before  you."  It  is,  I  am 
aware,  very  difficult  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  Levant- 
ine intrigues,  but  certainly  the  *'  public  voice"  is 
in  this  case  somewhat  justified  by  the  great  interest 
taken  by  Mr.  Wood  in  the  matter,  and  the  grateful 
sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Smith  for  his  kind 
and  very  active  cooperation. 

As  the  difficulties  increase,  the  American  mis- 
sionaries, having  little  faith  (it  would  seem)  in  their 
own  consular  authorities,  address  themselves  to  the 
English  Consul-General  at  Beirout — who  takes  the 
matter  up  on  the  score  of  '*  humanity,"  and  sup- 
ports Mr.  Consul  Wood.  In  answer,  however,  to 
the  consul-general's  representation  of  his  own  pro- 
ceedings, I^rd  Aberdeen  writes  as  follows  : — "  On 
the  subject  of  the  protection  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  appeal  made  to  you  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican missionary,  Mr.  Smith,  you  had  thought  it 
right  to  afford  to  the  Protestant  converts  from  the 
Greek  faith  in  the  Hasbeya  and  adjoining  districts, 
I  have  to  inform  you  that  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment perfectly  approve  of  your  affording  general 
and  efficient  protection  to  all  Christians  in  Turkey 
who  may  appeal  to  you  against  the  oppression  of 
the  Mussulman  authorities  of  the  Porte.  But,  in 
admitting  the  propriety  of  acting  upon  this  general 
principle,  her  majesty's  government  particularly 
desire  that  all  her  majesty's  agents  should  observe 
the  utmost  discretion  both  with  regard  to  carrying 
interference  with  the  Mahommedan  faith  beyond 
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due  bounds,  and  to  appearing  to  give  official  sup- 
port to  those  efforts  which  American  and  other 
missionaries  are  now  making  in  the  Ottoman  ter- 
ritories to  draw  off  the  votaries  of  other  Christian 
sects  to  Protestantism. 

'*  Abstractedly,  her  majesty's  government  would 
naturally  desire  to  see  the  tenets  of  the  Anglican 
church  embraced  by  persons  of  all  faiths,  whether 
Mahommedan,  Greek,  or  other;  but  it  would  be 
highly  injudicious  and  improper,  and  not  a  little 
hazardous  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  were  her 
majesty ^s  government  to  govern  their  own  actions, 
or  to  permit  British  official  agents  to  govern  theirs, 
by  this  principle.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding 
could  scarcely  fail  to  excite  the  active  hostility  of 
all  other  religions  and  sects. 

**  You  will,  therefore,  carefully  abstain  from  any 
act  which  might  be  construed  into  giving  support 
or  countenance  to  the  conversions  from  the  Greek 
faith  to  Protestantism,  which  foreign  missionaries 
in  Turkey  are  now  laboring  with  injudicious  zeal 
to  effect ;  but  you  will,  at  the  same  time,  not  relax 
your  exertions,  whenever  they  can  be  properly 
employed,  in  protecting  Christians  from  Mahomme- 
dan peisecution.'' 

Lord  Aberdeen  sent  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  to 
Sir  S.  Canning,  and  gave  similar  instructions  to 
Mr.  Consul  Wood,  at  Damascus,  who  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  matter,  appears  to  observe  no  distinc- 
tion  between  the  "  English  Church^'  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  missionaries  who  repre- 
sent various  forms  of  dissent  among  their  own 
countrymen,  and  have  no  connection  whatevei  with 
the  **  English  Church.*'  As  a  Roman  Catholic,  it 
was  not  to  be  looked  for  that  Mr.  Wood  should  feel 
much  sympathy  for  the  Greek  and  Anglican 
Churches,  and  it  was  very  natural  that  he  should 
class  all  professing  independence  of  his  own  com- 
munity as  belonging  to  one  general  and  confused 
massof  schismatics,  or  **  Protestants,"  or  whatever 
other  term  they  may  be  pleased  to  designate  them- 
selves by. 

The  Russian  government,  it  seems,  had  taken  up 
the  matter  in  behalf  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  been 
complaining  to  Lord  Aberdeen  of  the  interference 
of  his  agents  in  Syria  in  behalf  of  the  American 
and  other  missionaries. 

Consul-General  Rose,  however,  in  his  reply  to 
Lord  Aberdeen,  takes  pains  to  assure  his  lordship 
that  '*  Bishop  Alexander  had  refused  to  enter  into 
any  communication  with  the  dissidents,  when  they 
expressed  a  wish  to  become  converts  to  his 
church  ;*'  and  that  *'  no  British  subject  was  con- 
cerned in  the  conversions  at  Hasbeya.'* 

But,  sir,  ought  it  to  surprise  us  that  the  Russian 
government  should  exert  itself  to  protect  the  Greek 
Church  in  Syria  from  Protestant  aggression  ?  and  is 
it  not  natural,  looking  at  the  extent  to  which 
British  consuls  had  become  identified  with  the 
American  missionaries,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
Hasbeya,  that  it  should  appeal  to  our  government 
at  home,  as  we  find  by  Lord  Aberdeen's  despatch 
(No.  33)  it  was  doing,  to  restrain  the  English 
authorities  in  Syria  from  taking  part  in  the  con- 
version of  members  of  the  Greek  Church  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  as  though  they  were  actually 
engaged  in  promoting  such  conversions?  Several 
months  afterwards  Lord  Aberdeen  found  it  neces- 
sary, in  the  following  words,  again  to  instruct  Mr. 
Consul  Wood  to  abstain  from  lending  his  office  to 
these  religious  dissensions  among  the  Christians  of 
bis  districts,  with  whom  he  was  in  no  wise  con- 
nected, either  officially  or  by  sympathy.    His  lord- 


ship writes  : — '*  I  have  to  repeat  my  injonctioQ 
that  you  abstain  for  the  future  from  all  inter* 
ference  whatever  in  questions  connected  with  the 
operations  of  any  missionary  societies  for  the  con- 
version to  any  form  of  worship  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  in  which  you  reside." 

During  these  religious  disputes  in  the  north  of 
Syria,  we  find  the  Turkish  authorities  suspending 
the  building  of  the  Anglican  Church  at  Jerusalem. 
Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  this  either ;  for  no 
doubt  the  minds  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish  author- 
ities in  Syria  connected  the  whole  movement — the 
appointment  of  Bishop  Alexander,  the  building  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  activity  of  the 
American  missionaries  at  Hasbeya — as  a  combined 
Anglo-Prussian  Protestant  aggrression  on  the  ancient 
churches  of  the  country,  which  Russia  has  cer- 
tainly a  great  deal  more  right  to  defend  than  Eng- 
land and  Prussia  can  have  to  invade. 

But,  sir,  to  conclude  this  \ong  letter,  I  may  call 
attention  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  M. 
Bunsen  having  succeeded  just  so  far  as  to  develop 
some  of  the  real  difficulties  which  their  policy 
involves.  An  **  Anglo-Prussian  bishopric"  has 
been  established  at  Jerusalem,  an  '*  Anglican 
church"  has  been  built  there,  and  a  *'  Rayah  Protest^ 
ant  community"  has  been  set  up  and  legally  recog- 
nized by  the  Turkish  government,  composed,  it  is 
said,  of  about  1,000  (?)  converts  from  other  relig- 
ious denominations  throughout  the  country.  How 
this  new  religious  machinery  is  to  be  governed  the 
deponent  sayeth  not ;  Turkey,  England,  Prussia, 
the  American  missionaries,  and  the  converts  them- 
selves, have  all  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  Russia 
and  the  Catholic  powers  have  an  interest  out  of  the 
matter,  to  see  that  the  New  Protestant  community 
and  its  patrons  injure  no  one  but  themselves. 

Viscount  Palmerston  proposes  very  summarily  to 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  modestly  submitting  to  the 
Turkish  government  that  *'  the  bishop  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  Jerusa- 
lem might  be  considered  to  be  their  religious  chief 
or  patriarch"  (perhaps  a  kind  of  Foreign-Office 
chaplain).  To  this,  however,  Mr.  Wellesley 
answers,  **  The  Turkish  ministers  would  never 
allow  any  but  a  Turkish  subject  to  possess  the 
power  and  authority  that  the  head  of  a  church  must 
ever  enjoy  ;"  and  if  the  Anglican  bishop  at  Jerusa- 
lem be  indeed  a  '*  bishop  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,"  and  not  a  mere  politico- 
religious  toy  of  a  certain  party  here  and  in  Prussia, 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  at  home  would 
like  to  be  consulted  before  he  is  required  to  embrace 
in  his  episcopal  arms  any  Jew,  Turk,  infidel  or 
schismatic  whom  the  American  missionaries  and 
their  coadjutors  may,  upon  their  own  terms,  pro- 
nounce to  be  a  "  Protestant,"  and  a  worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  Anglican  church,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  rejoice  in  the  issue  related  in  this  corre- 
spondence. 

Have  English  churchmen  any  part  or  lot  in  this 
matter?  If  so,  what  is  their  duty  ?  Passively  to 
abstain  from  all  remonstrance  or  interference,  or 
publicly  to  protest  against  their  church  being  com- 
mitted to  a  course  of  action  the  very  opposite  to 
that  to  which  she  was  most  solemnly  pledged  by 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  in  their  letter  commendatory  to  the 
bishops  of  the  Eastern  church,  when  Bishop  Alex- 
ander was  consecrated  and  went  first  to  his  post  ? 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Traveller. 
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[From  Mr.  E.  G.  Squier's  highly  interesting  work 
•n  Central  America,  soon  to  be  published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam,  New  York.] 

I  HAD  heard  much  in  Leon  of  ancient  monuments 
in  the  vicinity  of  Managua,  and  particularly  of  an 
ancient  Indian  temple  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  on  the 
shore  of  a  small  lake,  amongst  the  hills,  back  of 
the  city.  I  now  learned  that  the  lake  was  called 
Kihapa,  and  that  upon  the  rocks  which  surrounded 
it  were  many  figures,  executed  in  red  paint,  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  which  nothing  was  known,  but 
which  were  reported  to  be  very  ancient,  '*  hechando 
antes  la  Conquista,"  made  before  the  Honquest. 
The  next  morning,  having  meanwhile  procured  a 
euide,  we  started  for  this  lake.  The  path,  for  a 
league,  led  through  a  beautiful  level  country, 
magnificently  wooded,  and  relieved  by  open  culti- 
▼ated  spaces,  which  were  the  hattus  and  huerias 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Managua.  Nearly  every  one 
of  these  had  a  small  cane  hut,  picturesquely 
situated  amidst  a  group  of  palms  or  fiuit  trees  in 
its  centre,  reached  by  broad  paths  beneath  archways 
of  plantains.  Here  the  owners  reside  when  weary 
of  the  town.  We  overtook  hundreds  of  Indian 
laborers,  with  a  tortilla  and  a  bit  of  cheese  in  a 
little  net-work  bag  thrown  over  one  shoulder, 
pantaloons  tucked  up  to  the  thighs,  and  carrying 
m  the  right  hand,  or  resting  in  the  hollow  of  the 
left  arm,  the  eternal  macheti,  the  constant  com- 
panion of  every  mozo,  which  he  uses  as  an  axe  to 
clear  the  forest,  a  spade  to  dig  the  earth,  a  knife 
wherewith  to  divide  his  meat,  and  a  weapon  in 
case  of  attack.  Passing  the  level  country  adja- 
cent to  the  city,  we  came  to  the  base  of  the  hills 
which  intervene  between  the  lake  and  the  sea. 
Here,  at  every  step,  traces  of  volcanic  action  met 
our  view,  and  the  path  became  rough  and  crooked, 
winding  amongst  disrupted  rocks,  and  over  broad 
beds  of  lava.  The  latter  extended  down  the  side 
of  the  ridge,  showing  that  anciently  there  had 
existed  a  crater  somewhere  above  us,  now  con- 
cealed by  the  heavy  forest.  The  eruptions,  how- 
ever, must  have  taken  place  many  centuries  ago, 
for  the  lava  was  disintegrated  at  the  surface,  and 
aflftirded  a  luxuriant  foothold  for  vines,  bushes,  and 
trees.  For  this  reason,  although  we  knew  that 
we  had  attained  an  elevated  position,  we  found  it 
impossible  to  see  beyond  the  evergreen  arches 
which  bent  above  us,  and  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
failed  to  penetrate.  The  ascent  was  steep,  and  our 
progress  slow — so  slow  that  a  troop  of  indignant 
monkeys,  swinging  from  branch  to  branch,  grima- 
cing, and  threatening  vehemently,  was  able  to 
keep  pace  with  us.  We  fired  our  pistols  at  them, 
and  worked  up  their  feelings  to  a  pitch  of  excite- 
ment and  rage,  humiliatingly  like  the  ebullitions 
of  humanity.  These  amusing  denizens  of  the 
'forest,  I  have  frequently  observed,  seem  annoyed 
by  the  presence  of  white  men,  and  will  fret  and 
chatter  at  their  approach,  while  tlie  brown  natives 
of  the  country  may  pass  and  repass,  if  not  without 
attracting  their  notice,  at  least  without  provoking 
their  anger. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two  leagues  and  a  half 
from  Managua,  we  reached  what  appeared  to  be  a 
broad,  broken  table-land,  the  summit  of  the  division 
range  intervening  between  the  lake  and  ocean. 
We  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  we  discovered  a 
high  conical  peak,  made  up  of  scoriae  and  ashes, 
and  bare  of  trees,  which  had  evidently  been  formed 
by  the  matter  thrown  out  from  some  neighboring 
volcanic  vent.  Here  our  guide  turned  aside  at 
right  angles  to  our  path,  and  clearing  the  way 


with  his  machete,  in  a  few  minutes  led  us  to  the 
edge  of  the  ancient  crater.  It  was  an  immense 
orifice,  fully  half  a  mile  across,  with  precipitous 
walls  of  black  and  riven  rocks ;  at  the  bottom, 
motionleto  and  yellow,  like  a  plate  of  burnished 
brass,  was  the  lake  of  Nihapa.  The  wall  of  the 
crater,  upon  the  side  where  we  stood,  was  higher 
than  at  any  other  point,  and  the  brain  almost  reeled 
in  looking  over  its  ragged  edge,  down  upon  .the 
Acheronian  gulf  below.  Upon  the  other  side,  the 
guide  assured  us  there  was  a  path  to  the  water, 
and  there  too  were  the  rock  temple,  and  *'  los 
piedras  pintadas.'*  So  we  fell  back  into  our  path 
again,  and  skirting  along  the  base  of  the  cone  of 
scoriae  to  which  I  have  referred,  after  a  brisk  ride 
of  twenty  minutes,  came  suddenly,  and  to  our 
surprise,  upon  a  collection  of  huts  pertaining  to  a 
cattle  estate.  Here  burst  upon  our  sight  an  almost 
boundless  view  of  mountain,  lake,  and  forest. 
Behind  us  towered  the  cone  of  scoriae,  covered  with 
a  soft  green  mantle  of  grass.  Upon  one  side  yawned 
the  extinct  crater  with  its  waveless  lake  ;  upon 
the  other  were  ridges  of  lava,  and  ragged  piles  of 
trachytic  rock,  like  masses  of  iron  ;  while  in  front, 
in  the  foreground,  stood  the  picturesque  cane  huts 
of  the  vaqueros,  clustered  round  with  tall  palms 
and  the  broad,  translucent  leaves  of  toe  plantain. 
But  beyond  all — beyond  the  mountain  slopes  and 
billowy  hills,  shrouded  with  never-fading  forests, 
among  which,  like  fleecy  clouds  of  white  and 
crimson  reflected  in  a  sea  of  green,  rose  the  tops 
of  flowering  trees — beyond  these,  flashing  back  the 
light  of  the  morning  sun  from  its  bosom,  spread 
out  the  Lake  of  Managua,  with  its  fairy  islets  and 
distant,  dreamy  shores ! 

We  left  our  horses  at  the  huts,  and  followed  a 
broad,  well-beaten  path  which  led  to  the  point 
where  the  walls  of  the  extinct  crater  are  lowest. 
Here  we  found  a  narrow  path  between  the  rocks, 
barely  wide  enough  to  admit  a  horse  to  pass.  It 
had  in  part  been  formed  by  art,  probably  before  the 
Conquest,  when,  according  to  the  early  chroniclers, 
even  these  hills  were  thronged  by  a  happy  and 
industrious  people.  The  descent  for  a  few  hundred 
feet  was  very  steep,  between  high  walls ;  it  then 
turned  short,  and  ran  along  the  face  of  the  cliflT, 
where  fallen  masses  of  rock  aflforded  a  foot-hold, 
and  clinging  trees  curtained  with  vines  concealed 
yawning  depths  and  perilous  steeps,  which  would 
otherwise  have  dizzied  the  head  of  the  adventurous 
traveller.  Near  the  bottom  the  path  widened,  and 
at  the  water^s  edge  we  reached  a  kind  of  platform, 
edged  with  stones,  where  the  cattle  from  the 
haciendas  came  down  to  drink,  and  whence  the 
vaqueros  of  the  huts  obtained  water  for  their  own 
use.  Here  a  few  trees  found  root,  aflfording  a 
welcome  shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  for  the 
breezes  which  fan  the  hill-sides  never  reach  the 
surface  of  this  almost  buried  lake. 

The  walls  of  the  ancient  crater  were  everywhere 
precipitous,  and  at  the  lowest  point  probably  not 
less  than  Ave  hundred  feet  in  height.  Except  at 
the  precise  snot  where  we  stood,  the  lake  washed 
the  clifls,  which  went  down,  sheer  down,  to 
unknown  depths.  We  looked  np,  and  the  clouds 
as  they  swept  over  seemed  to  touch  the  trees  which 
fringed  the  lofty  edges  of  the  precipice,  over  which 
the  vines  hung  in  green  festoons. 

Upon  the  vertical  face  of  the  cliflT  were  painted, 
in  bright  red,  a  great  variety  of  figures.  These 
were  the  ''piedras  pintadas"  of  which  we  had 
heard.  Unfortunately,  however,  long  exposure 
had  obliterated  nearly  all  of  the  paintings ;  but  most 
conspicuous  amongst  those  still  retaining  their  ouIf- 
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lines  perfect,  or  nearly  so,  was  one  which,  to  me, 
had  peculiar  interest  and  significance.  Upon  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  cliff,  some  thirty  or 
forty  feet  above  our  heads,  was  painted  the  figure 
of  a  coiled,  plumed,  or  feathered  serpent,  called  by 
the  Indians  **  el  Sol,'*  the  Sun.  Amongst  the 
semi-civilized  nations  of  America,  from  Mexico 
southward,  as  also  amongst  many  nations  of  the 
Old  World,  the  serpent  was  a  prominent  religious 
symbol,  beneath  which  was  concealed  the  pro- 
foundest  significance.  Under  many  of  its  aspects 
it  coincided  with  the  sun,  or  was  the  symbol  of 
the  Supreme  Divinity  of  the  heathens,  of  which 
the  sun  was  one  of  the  most  obvious  emblems. 
In  the  instance  of  the  painting  before  us,  the 
plumed,  sacred  serpent  of  the  aborigines  was  art- 
fully depicted  so  as  to  combine  both  symbols  in 
one.  The  figure  was  about  three  feet  in  diameter. 
Above  it,  and  amongst  some  confused   lines  of 

Sartially  obliterated  paintings,  was  the  figure  of  a 
uman  hand — the  red  hand  which  haunted  Mr. 
Stephens  during  all  of  his  explorations  amongst 
the  monuments  of  Yucatan — where  it  was  the 
symbol  of  the  divinity  Kab-ul,  the  Author  of  Life, 
and  God  of  the  Worlting  Hand. 

Upon  some  rocks  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  cliflT, 
upon  which  is  this  representation  of  the  serpent, 
there  were  formerly  large  paintings  of  the  sun  and 
moon  together,  as  our  guide  said,  '*  con  muchos 
geroglificos,'*  with  many  hieroglyphics.  But  the 
section  upon  which  they  were  painted  was  thrown 
down  during  the  great  earthquake  of  1838.  Parts 
of  the  figures  can  yet  be  traced  upon  some  of  the 
fallen  fragments.  Besides  these  figures,  there 
were  traces  of  hundreds  of  others,  which,  however, 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  made  out.  Some,  we  could 
discover,  had  been  of  regular  outline,  and,  from 
their  relative  positions,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  certain  degree  of  dependence  had  existed 
between  them.  One  in  particular  attracted  my 
attention,  not  less  from  its  regularity  than  from  the 
likeness  which  it  sustains  to  certain  figures  in  the 
painted  historical  and  ritual  MSS.  of  Mexico. 

Upon  rarious  detached  rocks,  lying  next  to  the 
water,  beneath  trailing  vines,  or  but  half  revealed 
above  fallen  debris  and  vegetable  accumulations, 
we  discovered  numerous  other  outline  figures,  some 
exceedingly  rude,  representing  men  and  animals, 
together  with  many  impressions  of  the  human  hand. 

By  carefully  poising  myself  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  narrow  shelf  or  shore,  I  could  discover,  beyond 
an  advanced  column  of  rock,  the  entrance  to  the 
so-called  rock  temple  of  the  ancient  Indians.  I  saw 
at  once  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  natural 
niche  in  the  cliff;  but  yet  to  settle  the  matter  con- 
clusively, I  stripped,  and,  not  without  some  repug- 
nance, swam  out  in  the  sulphurous  lake,  and  around 
the  intervening  rocks,  to  the  front  of  the  opening. 
It  was,  as  I  had  supposed,  a  natural  niche,  about 
thirty  feet  high,  and  ten  or  fiAeen  feet  deep ;  and, 
seen  from  the  opposite  cliff,  no  doubt  appeared  to 
the  superstitious  Indians  like  the  portal  of  a  temple. 
The  paintings  of  which  they  had  spoken  were  only 
disco lorations  produced  by  the  fires  which  had  once 
flamed  np  from  the  abyss  where  now  slumbered 
the  opposing  element.  Our  guide  told  us  that 
there  were  many  other  paintings  on  the  cliffs, 
which  could  only  be  reached  by  means  of  a  raft  or 
boat.  The  next  day  M.  returned  with  a  canoe 
from  Managua;  it  was  got  down  with  great  diffi- 
culty, but  he  discovered  nothing  new  or  interesting. 

We  were  told  that  there  were  alligators  in  this 
lake,  but  we  saw  none,  and  still  remain  sceptical 
upon  that  point,  notwithstanding  the  positive  asser- 


tions of  the  vaqneros.  That  it  abounded  in  fish, 
however,  we  could  not  fail  to  discover,  for  they 
swarmed  along  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  clifis.  This  lake  was,  no  doubt,  ancient- 
ly held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Indians ;  it  is 
still  regarded  with  a  degree  of  superstitious  fear 
by  their  descendants.  Our  guide  told  us  of  evil 
demons  who  dwelt  within  its  depths,  and  who 
vengefully  dragged  down  the  swimmers  who  ven- 
tured out  upon  its  gloomy  waters.  It  was  easy  to 
imagine  that  here  the  aboriginal  devotees  had  made 
sacrifices  to  their  mountain  gods,  the  divinities  who 
presided  over  the  internal  fires  of  the  earth,  or  ruled 
the  waters.  This  half-buried  lake,  with  no  per- 
ceptible opening,  situated  amidst  once  melted  rocks, 
on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  with  all  of  its  acces- 
sories of  dread  and  mystery,  was  well  calculated' 
to  rouse  the  superstitious  fears  and  secure  the  awe 
of  a  people  distinguished  above  all  others  for  a 
gloomy  fancy,  which  invested  nearly  all  of  its 
creations  with  features  of  terror  and  severity — crea- 
tions whose  first  attributes  were  vengeance,  and 
whose  most  acceptable  sacrifices  were  palpitating 
hearts,  torn  from  the  breasts  of  human  victims. 

It  was  past  noon  before  we  had  finished  our  in- 
vestigations at  the  lake,  and  we  returned  to  the 
huts  of  the  vaqueros  weary,  hot,  and  hungry.  The 
women — blessed  hearts  the  world  over — swung 
hammocks  for  us  in  the  shade,  and  we  laid  duwo 
in  luxurious  enjoyment  of  the  magnificent  view, 
while  they  ground  the  parched  corn  for  the  always 
welcome  cup  of  tiste.  And  although,  when  we 
came  to  leave,  they  charged  us  full  ten  times  as 
much  for  it  as  they  would  have  required  of  their 
own  countrymen,  yet  they  had  displayed  so  much 
alacrity  in  attending  to  our  wants  that  we  sealed 
the  payment  with  as  hearty  a  *'  mil  gracias,"  as 
if  it  had  been  a  free  offering. 

Our  guide  took  us  back  by  a  new  path,  in  order 
to  show  us  what  he  called  the  Salt  Lake.  It  was 
not  an  extinct  crater,  like  that  of  Nihapa,  but  one 
of  those  singular,  funnel-shaped  depressions,  so 
frequent  in  volcanic  countries,  and  which  seem  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  sinking  of  the  earth.  It 
was  a  gloomy-looking  place,  with  a  greenish  yellow 
pool  at  the  bottom,  the  water  of  which,  our  guide 
said,  was  salt  and  bitter.  The  sides  were  steep, 
and  covered  with  tangled  vines  and. bushes,  and  we 
did  not  attempt  to  descend. 

There  are  other  lakes,  with  musical  Indian  namee 
in  the  vicinity  of  Managua,  which  closely  resemble 
that  of  Nihapa,  and  owe  their  origin  to  similar 
causes.  One  of  these  occurs  within  a  mile  of  the 
town,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  the  *'  lavadoras," 
or  wash-women.  It  is  reached  by  numerous  paths, 
some  broad  and  bordered  with  cactus  hedges,  and 
others  winding  through  green  coverts,  where  the 
stranger  often  comes  suddenly  upon  the  startled 
Indian  girl,  whose  unshod  feet  have  worn  the  hard 
earth  smooth,  and  whose  hands  have  trained  the 
vines  into  festooned  arches  above  his  head.  There 
is  but  one  descent  to  this  lake ;  which,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  has  been  made  broad  and  comparatively 
easy.  The  shore  is  lined  with  large  trees  of  mag- 
nificent foliage,  beneath  the  shadows  of  which  the 
«( lavadoras'*  carry  on  their  never-ending  opera- 
tions. The  water  is  cool  and  limpid;  and  the 
lake  itself  resembles  some  immense  fountain,  where 
bright  streams  might  have  their  birth  rather  than 
a  fathomless,  volcanic  lake.  So  well  has  nature 
concealed  beneath  a  robe  of  trees,  and  vines,  and 
flowers,  the  evidences  of  ancient  convulsions,  rocks 
riven  by  earthquakes,  or  melted  by  fires  from  the 
incandescent  depths  of  the  earth. 
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SHORT-SKIRT-OPATHT. 

Takk  a  pxetty  girl, 

The  prettier  the  better. 
Give  her  nought  to  read 

But  novel  and  love-letter ; 
Let  her  go  to  plays, 

Cironses  and  dances. 
Fin  her  heart  with  love. 

Murder  and  Romances. 

Furnish  her  with  beaux 

Too  numerous  to  mention. 
Send  her  to  attend 

Bach  "  Woman's  Rights"  Convention, 


Humor  her  to  death 

Whene'er  she  has  the  vapors. 
Verses  let  her  write 

For  maga&nes  and  papers. 

Tell  her  of  her  charms 

On  every  occasion. 
Make  her  "  talents"  rare 

The  theme  of  oonversatum. 
Let  "afibirs  of  state" 

And  politics  be  taught  her — 
She  'U  wear  "  short  skirts  and  pants," 

Or  at  least,  she  **  orter." 
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PAET    X. 


The  Reptile-house  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  in  London  has  proved  to  be  of  no 
small  attraction.  I  remember  when  the  unhappy 
camivora  were  doomed  to  live  therein,  breathing 
their  own  impurities,  and  dragging  on  a  miserable 
existence  as  long  as  their  constitutions  enabled 
them  to  bear  up  against  the  miasmata  that  em- 
bittered their  shortened,  incarcerated  lives.  In 
Tain  was  every  argument  enforced  against  the 
continuation  of  this  condemned  cell  for  carnivo- 
rous captives.  For  a  long  time  the  answer  to  all 
remonstrances  was  after  the  reply  of  those  who 
still,  in  their  despair,  cling  to  the  Smithfield 
abomination.  The  place  was  provided  for  the 
animals,  and  they  must  bear  it  as  they  could — no 
matter  what  the  cost,  or  the  suffering,  or  the  in- 
tolerable nuisance  to  all  who  were  blest  or  cursed 
with  noses.  At  last,  the  zoological  John  Bull 
was  roused.  Like  his  political  brother,  he 
showed  his  capacity  for  bearing  a  great  deal,  and 
was  treated  accordingly  by  those  who  did  not 
know  the  nature  of  the  being  with  whom  they 
had  to  reckon.  The  zoological  bull  gave  signs 
of  kicking,  and  then  it  was  very  wisely  con- 
videred  that  there  was  something  in  his  remon- 
strance, and  a  new  den  for  the  carnivorous  quad- 
rupeds was  built,  where  they  breathe  the  free  air 
of  heaven,  and  live  long  and  comparatively  happy 
accordingly,  notwithstanding  the  cantankerous 
London  clay,  so  fatal  to  the  rac«.  Their  old 
roofed  dens,  every  one  of  which  looked  into  a 
close  room,  odoriferous  with  ammonia  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  to  an  intensity  not  to  be  described, 
were  appropriated  to  the  reptiles  whose  lower 
organization  and  aptitude  for  heat,  combined  with 
the  comparative  absence  of  anything  that  could 
taint  the  air,  offered  no  similar  offence  to  the 
senses,  while  the  lives  of  the  animals  themselves 
were  not  placed  in  jeopardy  ;  and  so,  notwith- 
standing the  croakings  and  forebodings,  this 
reptile-house  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
exhibitions  of  tliat  most  popular  vivarium.  At 
the  risk  of  being  thought  somewhat  presumptu- 
ous, I  beg  to  recommend  this  instance  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  whose  higher  destinies  are 


interwoven  with  zoological  John's  political  broth- 
er. The  latter,  like  the  former,  is,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  long  suffering ;  but  when  he  be- 
comes restive  in  earnest,  it  is  time  to  look  out 
and  take  warning,  or,  depend  upon  it,  he  will 
toss  and  gore  several  persons. 

The  first  remark  made  by  an  accurate  observer, 
on  looking  around  the  apartment  now  dedicated 
to  the  reptUia^  will,  probably,  refer  to  the  fixed 
attitude  in  which  they  remain.  There  they  stand 
or  lie,  motionless  as  statues.  Here  and  there  a 
snake  may  occasionally  be  seen  to  creep  or  raise 
itself,  and  a  lizard  to  change  its  position,  but, 
generally  speaking,  especially  in  the  broad  day, 
they  are  perfectly  still ;  and  there  are  times  when 
not  one  is  in  motion  behind  the  glass  cases  in 
which  they  are  confined.  At  such  periods,  those 
may  be  excused  who  have  taken  the  whole  of  the 
reptiles  in  this  room  for  stuffed  specimens.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  Oriental  city  who  figure  so 
awfully  in  the  Arabian  tale,  turned  into  stone  for 
their  crimes,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  lonely  one 
whose  voice  is  heard  reading  the  Koran  in  the 
midst  of  the  petrified  sinners,  could  not  have  looked 
more  lifeless. 

Why  is  this  1 

Because  all  predatory  reptiles,  especially  snakes 
and  lizards,  take  their  prey  by  surprise  ;  and, 
added  to  this  motionless  habit,  the  animaPs  haunt, 
when  on  the  lookout  for  prey,  coincides  generally 
so  harmoniously  with  its  color,  that  the  bird  or 
insect  fearlessly  approaches  and  is  caaght.  Place, 
as  a  familiar  example,  a  toad  in  a  melon-bed — a 
plan  frequently  adopted  if  the  bed  be  infested  with 
emmets.  These  insects  approach  the  motionless 
toad,  whose  hue  corresponds  with  the  color  of  the 
earth  of  the  bed,  without  suspicion,  and  are  taken 
by  the  tongue  of  the  reptile  with  a  motion  too 
quick  for  the  eye  to  follow.  All  that  can  be 
seen  is  the  approach  of  the  emmet  within  a  cer^ 
tain  distance — within,  in  fact,  tongue-shot,  and  its 
there  vanishing.  The  mechanism  of  this  appa- 
ratus, by  means  of  which  the  toad  takes  its  prey, 
will  be  noticed  hereafler. 

Throughout  the  animal  creation,  the  adaptatioa 
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of  the  color  of  the  creature  to  its  haunts  is  worthy 
of  admiration,  as  tending  to  its  preservation. 
The  colors  of  insects,  and  of  a  multitude  of  the 
smaller  animals,  contribute  to  their  concealment. 
Caterpillars  which  feed  on  leaves  are  generally 
either  green,  or  hare  a  large  proportion  of  that 
hue  in  the  color  of  their  coats.  As  long  as  they 
remain  still,  how  difficult  it  is  to  distinguish  a 
grasshopper  or  young  locust  from  the  herbage  or 
leaf  on  which  it  rests.  The  butterflies  that  flit 
about  among  flowers  are  colored  like  them.  The 
small  birds  which  frequent  hedges  have  backs  of  a 
greenish  or  brownish  green  hue,  and  their  bellies 
are  generally  whitish,  or  light  colored,  so  as  to 
harmonize  with  the  sky.  Thus  they  become  less 
visible  to  the  hawk  or  cat  that  passes  above  or 
below  them.  The  wayfarer  across  the  fields 
almost  treads  upon  the  skylark  before  he  sees  it 
rise  warbling  to  heaven's  gate.  The  goldfinch  or 
thistlefinch  passes  much  of  its  time  among  flow- 
ers, and  is  vividly  colored  accordingly.  The 
partridge  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
fallow  or  stubble  upon  or  among  which  it  crouch- 
es, and  it  is  considered  an  accomplishment  among 
sportsmen  to  have  a  good  eye  for  finding  a  hare 
sitting.  In  northern  countries  the  winter  dress 
of  the  hares  and  ptarmigans  is  white,  to  prevent 
detection  among  the  snows  of  those  inclement 
regions. 

If  we  turn  to  the  waters,  the  same  design  is 
evident.  Frogs  even  vary  their  color  according 
to  that  of  the  mud  or  sand  that  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  ponds  or  streams  which  they  frequent — 
nay,  the  tree-frog  (Hyla  viridis)  takes  its  specific 
name  from  the  color,  which  renders  it  so  difficult 
to  see  it  among  the  leaves,  where  it  adheres  by 
the  cupping-glass-like  processes  at  the  end  of  its 
toes.  It  is  the  same  with  fish,  especially  those 
which  inhabit  the  fresh  waters.  Their  backs, 
with  the  exception  of  gold  and  silver  fish,  and  a 
few  others,  are  comparatively  dark;  and  some 
practice  is  required  before  they  are  satisfactorily 
made  out,  as  they  come  like  shadows  and  so 
depart  under  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  A  little 
boy  once  called  out  to  a  friend  to  *'  come  and  see, 
for  the  bottom  of  the  brook  was  moving  along." 
The  friend  came,  and  saw  that  a  thick  shoal  of 
gudgeons,  and  roach,  aud  dace,  was  passing.  It  is 
difficult  to  detect  the  ^*  ravenous  luce,"  as  old  Izaak 
calls  the  pike,  with  its  dark  green  and  mottled 
back  and  sides,  from  the  similarly  tinted  weeds 
among  which  the  fresh-water  shark  lies  at  the 
watch,  as  motionless  as  they.  Even  when  a  tear- 
ing old  trout,  a  six  or  seven-pounder,  sails,  in  his 
wantonness,  leisurely  up  stream,  with  his  back-fin 
partly  above  the  surface,  on  the  look-out  for  a  fly, 
few,  except  a  well-entered  fisherman,  can  tell 
what  shadowy  form  it  is  that  ripples  the  wimpling 
water.  But  the  bellies  of  fish  are  white,  or 
nearly  so ;  thus  imitating  in  a  degree  the  color 
of  the  sky,  to  deceive  the  otter,  which  generally 
takes  its  prey  from  below,  swimming  under  the 
intended  victim.  Nor  is  this  design  less  manifest 
in  the  color  and  appearance  of  some  of  the  larger 


terrestrial  animals ;  for  the  same  principle  seems 
to  he  kept  in  view,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the 
smallest  insects  or  the  quadrupedal  giants  of  the 
land. 

I  have  often  traced  (writes  an  excellent  observer) 
a  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  animal  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  locality  in  which  it 
is  found.  This  I  first  remarked  at  an  early  period 
of  my  life,  when  entomology  occupied  a  part  of  my 
attention.  No  person  following  this  interesting 
pursuit  can  fail  to  observe  the  extraordinary  like- 
ness which  insects  bear  to  the  various  abodes  in 
which  they  are  met  with.  Thus  among  the  long 
green  grass  we  find  a  variety  of  long  green  insects, 
whose  legs  and  antennae  so  resemble  the  shoots 
emanating  from  the  stalks  of  the  grass,  that  it 
requires  a  practised  eye  to  distinguish  them. 
Throughout  sandy  districts,  varieties  of  insects  are 
met  with  of  a  color  similar  to  the  sand  which  they 
inhabit.  Among  the  green  leaves  of  the  various 
trees  of  the  forest  innumerable  leaf-colored  insects 
are  to  be  found  ;  while,  closely  adhering  to  the 
rough,  gray  bark  of  these  forest-trees,  we  observe 
beautifully-colored,  gray-looking  moths,  of  various 
patterns,  yet  altogether  so  resembling  the  bark  as 
to  be  invisible  to  the  passing  observer.  In  like 
manner,  among  quadrupeds,  I  have  traced  a  con- 
siderable analogy  ;  for,  even  in  the  case  of  the  stu- 
pendous elephant,  the  ashy  color  of  his  hide  so 
corresponds  with  the  general  appearance  of  the 
gray  thorny  jungles  which  he  frequents  throughout 
the  day,  that  a  person  unaccustomed  to  hunting 
elephants,  standing  on  a  commanding  situation, 
might  look  down  upon  a  herd  and  fail  to  detect 
their  presence.  And  further,  in  the  case  of  the 
girafle,  which  is  invariably  met  with  among  ven- 
erable forests,  where  innumerable  blasted  and 
weatherbeaten  trunks  and  stems  occur,  I  have  re- 
peatedly been  in  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  a  troop 
of  them,  until  I  had  recourse  to  my  spy-glass ; 
and,  on  referring  the  case  to  my  savage  attendants, 
I  have  known  even  their  optics  to  fail — at  one  time 
mistaking  their  dilapidated  trunks  for  camelopards, 
and  again  confounding  real  camelopards  with  those 
aged  veterans  of  the  forest.* 

The  Wizard  of  the  North,  who  had  a  keen  eye 
for  the  harmonies  of  Nature — and  what  poet,  who 
is  fond  of  field-sports,  has  noti — frequently  mani* 
fests  the  results  of  his  observation  on  animals  and 
their  haunts  in  his  immortalities,  whether  of  versa 
or  prose. 

So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  knell 
The  Rtag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
Spread  nis  broM  nostril  to  the  wind, 
Listed  before,  aside,  behind, 
Then  couched  him  down  beside  the  hind, 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fem^ 
To  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  stern. 

When  a  stag  lies  with  his  neck  stretched  out 
and  his  horns  lying  backward  in  such  a  lair,  or 
among  other  low  cover,  none  but  a  very  experi- 
enced stalker  is  likely  to  detect  him. 

I  remember,  one  very  hard  winter,  passing  more 
than  once,  in  beating  over  a  fallow  field,  what  I 
at  first  took  for  a  clod,  but  which  proved  to  be  a 
partridge  frozen  to  death.  As  for  the  young  of 
many  birds  who  make  their  nests  on  the  ground, 

*  A  Bunter'a  Life  in  South  Africcu    By  Roualeya 
Gordon  Cummliig,  Esq. 
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their  colors  so  closely  resemble  the  localities  in 
which  they  are  found,  that  they  are  hardly  to  be 
observed  by  any  but  a  very  keen  eye.  Thus 
White,  writing  of  the  stone-curlew,  (Charadrius 
adicnemusj)  remarks,  that  the  bird  lays  its  eggs — 
usually  two,  never  more  than  three— on  tlie  bare 
ground,  without  any  protection,  so  that  the  coun- 
tryman in  stirring  his  fallows  often  destroys 
them. 

The  young  (he  adds)  run  immediately  from  the 
egg  like  partridges,  &c. ;  and  are  withdrawn  to 
some  flinty  field  by  the  dam,  where  they  skulk 
among  the  stones,  which  are  their  best  security ; 
for  their  feathers  are  so  exactly  of  the  color  of  our 
gray-spotted  flints,  that  the  most  exact  observer, 
unless  he  catches  the  eye  of  the  young  bird,  may 
be  eluded.* 

The  similarity  of  color  to  that  of  their  haunts, 
eombined  with  the  motionless  habit  above  alluded 
to,  serves,  then,  in  the  case  of  the  reptiles,  the 
double  purpose  of  concealment  for  safety  and  lying 
in  wait  for  prey,  so  as  to  give  the  victim  the  least 
possible  warning.  Few  can  see  the  snake  in  the 
grass,  and  the  frogs  on  which  it  dines  least  of  all. 
The  sportsman  treads  on  the  viper,  coiled  up  on  a 
bright  windy  day  at  the  edge  of  the  copse,  before 
he  is  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  reptile  ;  and  so 
does  his  dog,  unless  he  is  shooting  with  a  pointer, 
which,  if  he  have  a  good  nose  and  the  wind,  will 
infallibly  stand  as  stiff  as  a  crutch,  and  as  if  he 
had  a  whole  covey  before  him. 

The  ink  that  traced  the  last  sentence  on  the 
paper  was  hardly  dry  when  in  came  a  friend,  who 
related  that  two  of  his  dogs,  pointers,  had  been 
bitten  by  a  viper,  that  lay  coiled  up  in  the  grass 
by  the  banks  of  a  canal  near  the  house  in  which  I 
write.  The  serpent  struck  twice,  and  each  time 
bit  the  dog  attacked  on  the  lip.  The  dog  first 
•truck — a  very  fine  pointer,  with  a  dash  of  the 
bloodhound  in  him — staggered,  was  frightfully 
swollen,  and  his  system  so  much  affected  that 
fears  were  entertained  for  his  life.  Copious  doses 
of  oil,  and  embrocations  of  the  same  with  laud- 
anum, however,  effected  the  cure.  The  mother 
of  this  dog  received  the  second  bite,  but  in  her 
case  the  symptoms  were  much  mitigated;  there 
was  no  staggering,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
the  virus  must  have  been  much  diminished  before 
the  second  wound  was  given.  The  viper,  on  this 
occasion,  corroborated  the  statements  of  those  who 
lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  true  vipers,  un- 
like other  venomous  serpents — the  cobra,  for  in- 
stance— do  not  quit  the  scene  of  action  after  their 
murderous  attacks.  There  it  remained,  and  the 
master  of  the  dogs  took  up  a  great  stone  and  cast 
it  upon  the  viper,  without,  however,  crippling  it, 
owing,  probably,  to  some  inequality  in  the  surface 
of  the  ground  whereon  it  rested.  Then,  but  not 
till  then,  it  made  off.  The  owner  of  the  dogs  told 
me,  that  when  they  were  bitten  they  uttered  no 
cry.  In  general,  they  howl  piteoasly  when  they 
feel  the  bite. 

♦  Selbome.    Letter  XVI. 


In  this  case  we  have  again  an  instance  of  the 
virtues  of  oil,  insisted  on  in  a  former  chapter. 
Cato^s  remedy  was  not  so  simple,  for  he  says, 
(c.  102,)  that  if  a  serpent  has  stung  an  ox  or  any 
other  quadruped,  one  must  pound  an  aceiabuhtm 
of  mekmthiont  called  by  the  physicians  melanthion 
of  Smyrna,  in  an  hemina  of  old  wine,  pour  it  into 
the  nostrils  of  the  beast,  and  lay  hogs'  dung  to  the 
wound.  Nor  is  the  savory  remedy  applicable  to 
the  restoration  of  brutes  only,  according  to  hie 
experience;  for  he  confidently  directs  the  same 
remedy  to  be  applied  to  a  human  creature,  if  oc- 
casion require  it.  One  may  conceive  the  sort  of 
reward  reaped  by  the  bubulcus  by  whose  neglect 
the  ox  was  exposed  to  the  venomous  bite,  when 
the  former  was  subjected  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  ergastuktrius  in  the  prison*  of  the  villa,  under 
a  dispensation  which  placed  the  life  of  the  slave 
absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  his  master. 

In  that  part  of  The  Way  to  get  Wealth  f  inti- 
tuled "The  English  House-wife,"  dedicated  to 
"  The  Right  Honorable  and  most  excellent  Lady, 
Francis,  Countesse  Dowager  of  Exeter,"  with  the 
running  title  of  "The  English  House-wivee 
Houshold  Physick,"  we  find  a  different  formula 
set  forth : — 

To  help  all  manner  of  swelling  or  aches  in  what 
part  of  the  body  soever  it  be,  or  stinging  of  any 
venomous  beast,  as  Adder,  Snake,  or  such-like, 
take  Horehound,  Smallage,  Porrets,  smal  Mallows, 
and  wild  Tansey  of  each  alike  quantity,  and  bruise 
them  or  cut  them  small ;  then  seeth  them  altogether 
in  a  pan  with  milk,  oatmeal,  and  as  much  Sheepe 
suet,  or  Deares  suet  as  a  Hens  egge,  and  let  it  boyl 
till  it  be  a  thick  plaister,  then  lay  it  upon  a  blew 
wollen  cloath,  and  lay  it  to  the  griefe  as  hot  as  one 
can  suffer  it. 

In  the  section  of  the  same  choice  book  headed 
"  Country  Contentments,"  we  find  it  thus  writ- 
ten : — 

If  your  dogge  have  been  bitten  by  either  Snake, 
Adder  or  any  other  venomous  thing,  take  the  hearb 
Calamint,  and  beat  it  in  a  morter  with  Turpentine 
and  yellow  Waxe,  till  it  come  to  a  Salve,  and  then 
apply  it  to  the  sore  and  it  will  heal  it.  Also  if  yoa 
boile  the  herb  in  milke,  and  ffive  the  dogge  it  to 
drink,  it  will  expell  all  inward  poison. 

In  the  "  Table  of  Hard  Words,"  it  is  stated  that 
"  Calamint  is  an  ordinary  hearb,  and  groweth  by 
ditches  sides,  by  high  waics,  and  sometimes  in 
gardens." 

For  "  The  Generall  Cure  of  all  Cattell,"  we 
read  in  chapter  69,  which  treats  "  Of  venomous 
wounds,  as  biting  with  a  mad  dogge,  tusks  of 
Bores,  Serpents  or  such  like,"  in  the  case  of  the 
horse,  as  follows : — 

For  any  of  these  mortall  or  venomous  wounds, 
take  Yarrow,  Calamint,  and  the  grains  of  wheat, 
and  beat  them  in  a  morter  with  water  of  Sothern- 
wood,  and  make  it  into  a  salve,  and  lay  it  to  the 
sore,  and  it  will  heale  it  safely. 

*  Ergaatulum^  where  the  slaves  were  confined,  bonnd 
or  chained  together,  when  they  came  from  work,  lest  ihty 
should  make  their  escape  in  the  night. 

t  Small  4to.    London,  1667. 
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But  in  the  case  of  "  The  Oxe,  Cow,  etc." — 

If  yonr  beast  be  bitten  with  a  mad  Dog,  or  any 
other  venomous  beast,  you  shall  take  Plaintain  and 
beat  it  in  a  morter  with  Bolearmoniacke,  Sanguis 
Draconis,  Early  meale,  and  the  whites  of  Egs,  and 
playster-wise  lay  it  to  the  sore,  renewing  it  once  in 
fourteen  hours. 

Most  of  these  simple  remedies — except  in  the 
case  of  the  '*  mad  dog'' — were,  doubtless,  found 
efficacious  in  these  fortunate  islands,  where  the 
only  venomous  serpent  is  the  viper  and  its  varie- 
ties, and  the  harmless  common  snake  throws  its 
enamelled  skin  among  those  beautiful  wild  flowers, 
whose  dewy  blossoms  bring  back  to  the  mind's 
eye  the  images  of  the  dear  ones  now  gone  to  re- 
oeive  their  reward  in  heaven,  who  were  wont  to 
gaze  lovingly  with  us  upon  those  stars  of  the 
earth  long,  long  ago. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  our  reptile-house, 
where  the  murderous  cobra,  the  deadly  cerastes, 
the  fatal  pafT-adder,*  and  the  lethal  rattlesnakes 
remind  us  of  the  danger  that  lurks  in  paths  made 
lovely  by  all  the  floral  prodigality  of  warmer 
climates.  There,  too,  are  the  giant  forms  of  the 
boas  and  pythons,  which,  deprived  of  the  stiletto 
of  the  smaller  snakes,  are  recompensed  with  an 
herculean  power  of  gripe  that  would  make  the 
ribs  of  an  Antaeus  crack  like  pistol-shots,  as  they 
broke  under  the  pressure  of  the  mortal  constric- 
tion. 

Before  we  enter  into  a  particular  account  of 
these  forms  let  us  inquire  what  a  reptile  is. 

In  common  parlance  the  word  would  signify  any 
creature  that  creeps ;  but,  in  the  language  of  zoolo- 
gists, it  is  used  to  designate  those  vertehrated  ani- 
mals, whether  quadruped,  biped,  or  footless,  that 
are  either  oviparous  or  ovoviviparous,  breathe  by 
means  of  lungs  for  the  most  part,  are  destitute  of 
hair  and  feathers,  and  are  without  mammae. 

Their  organization,  although  designed  afler  the 
one  great  law  which  is  manifested  throughout  the 
verteln'ataf  is  more  variously  modified  than  that  of 
any  other  class  of  that  division  of  animals.  If 
we  examine  the  mammalia  we  And  them  formed 
aAer  one  leading  type.  From  man  to  a  marmoset, 
from  a  lion  to  a  cat,  from  an  elephant  to  a  mouse, 
from  a  whale  to  the  smallest  cetacean  that  swims, 
the  same  plan  of  construction  is  manifested. 
Among  the  feathered  race,  from  an  eagle  to  a 
humming-bird,  from  a  dinomis  to  an  apteryx,  we 
recognize  an  adherence  to  one  settled  principle  of 
conformation.  It  is  the  same  with  flshes.  But 
among  the  reptiles,  a  wide  and  extensive  difTerence 
in  the  types  or  principles  of  structure  must  in- 
stantly strike  the  most  superficial  obseri'er.  A 
tortoise  and  a  snake  are  both  reptiles,  zoologically 
speaking.  Look  at  these  animals  alive,  or  ex- 
amine their  skeletons,  and  a  glance  shows  you  the 
wide  difference  of  conformation  displayed  in  the 
two  forms.  But  without  selecting  types  so  obvi- 
ously distant,  we  shall  And  similar  discrepancies, 
external  and  internal,  in  this  extensive  class,  and 

*  Qotho  arletant. 


that  even  among  the  more  cognate  reptilians. 
Take  a  crocodile,  an  ichthyosaurus,  or  a  plesio- 
saurus,  place  it  by  the  side  of  a  chameleon,  and 
you  will  soon  see,  even  with  an  unpractised  eye, 
how  diflferent  their  osseous  systems  are.  The  dis- 
crepancy will  be  heightened  if  you  add  the  skele- 
ton of  a  toad  or  a  frog  to  the  group. 

If  we  descend  to  detail,  the  anomaly  is  still 
greater.  A  tortoise  is  toothless ;  a  saurian  (lizard) 
— take  a  crocodile,  for  example — is  well  furnished 
with  implanted  teeth.  Both,  however,  are  quad- 
rupedal, both  have  a  heart  with  two  auricles, 
both  lay  eggs  with  a  solid  calcareous  shell,  and 
the  young  of  both  are  hatched  in  the  form  which 
they  retain  through  life  without  undergoing  any 
metamorphosis.  A  serpent  or  ophidian  is  foot- 
less, but  has  a  multitude  of  well-developed  arched 
ribs.  Those  which  are  not  ovoviviparous  lay 
Pggs  with  a  soft  though  calcareous  covering,  but 
their  young  come  into  the  world  in  the  same 
shape  as  that  borne  by  their  parents.  A  frog  or 
batrachian  has  no  ribs,  or  is  possessed  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  those  bones  only,  and  has  a  naked  skin 
destitute  of  scales.  The  eggs  are  gelatinous, 
and  laid  in  water.  When  the  young  are  first 
hatched  they  differ  from  their  parents,  and  are 
furnished  with  branchiae  or  gills,  which,  except  in 
the  perennibranchiate  batrachians — Proteus,  Axo- 
lotl,  and  Siren,  for  example — drop  ofl!"  as  the  ani- 
mal arrives  at  its  ultimate  form.  The  metamor- 
phosis of  the  anurous  batrachians — those  which, 
in  their  perfect  state,  are  tailless — may  be  ob- 
served every  spring  by  watching  the  development 
of  the  eggs  of  the  common  frog,  of  which  Swam- 
merdam  counted  1400  as  the  production  of  one 
female.  The  greenish  albumen  of  these  eggs 
does  not  coagulate  easily,  and  the  yolk  or  vitellus 
is  absorbed  by  the  embryo.  In  the  first  stage  of 
its  existence  the  tadpole,  or  tetard  as  the  French 
term  it,  has  a  somewhat  elongated  body,  a  tail 
compressed  at  the  sides,  and  external  gills.  Its 
minute  mouth  is  armed  with  small  hooks  or  teeth, 
which  it  plies  vigorously  upon  the  aquatic  vegeta- 
bles which  then  form  its  food ;  and  on  the  lower 
lip  is  a  small  tubular  process,  by  means  of  which 
it  adheres  to  the  water-plants  when  taking  its  rest. 
In  the  next  stage  the  external  gills  disappear, 
becoming  covered  by  a  membrane,  and  the  tad- 
pole then  breathes  like  a  fish.  The  head,  pro- 
vided with  eyes  and  nostrils,  has  no  neck,  but  is 
one  with  the  now  globular  trunk,  largely  distended 
by  the  extensive  digestive  canal ;  and  the  large 
tail  enables  the  animal  to  swim  well  and  strongly. 
In  a  short  time  the  hind  legs  show  themselves 
near  the  setting  on  of  the  tail,  and  are  soon  devel- 
oped. Then  the  anterior  feet  are  protruded ;  and 
as  the  limbs  advance,  the  tail  gradually  lessens 
and  shortens,  shrinking  till  it  entirely  disappears. 
The  mouth  now  becomes  wider  and  loses  the 
homy,  hook-like  appendages,  the  head  stands  out 
more  from  the  body,  and  the  eyes  are  furnished 
with  lids.  The  belly  becomes  more  elongated, 
but  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
animal,  and  the   intestines  lose  much  of  their 
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length.  The  true  lungs  begin  to  be  formed  ;  and  J 
as  they  advance,  the  internal  gills  are  gradually 
obliterated.  Thus  the  whole  circulation  is  altered, 
and  the  young  frog  quits  the  water,  exchanging 
its  entirely  aquatic  and  herbivorous  life  for  a  car- 
nivorous, and,  for  the  most  part,  terrestrial  exist- 
ence. These  metamorphoses,  which  rival  those 
of  the  insects,  may  be  seen  on  a  grander  scale  in 
the  Rana  paradoxa. 

The  serpents  have  two  auricles,  but  the  batra- 
chians  have,  strictly  speaking,  only  one,  but  it  is 
separated  internally  into  two  chambers. 

One  word  more  on  the  discrepancies  of  reptile 
organization,  and  we  will  cease  to  pursue  an  in- 
quiry which  would  be  followed  out  with  more 
aptitude  in  a  work  more  conversant  with  compara- 
tive anatomy  than  this  can  pretend  to  be ;  but  the 
general  reader,  as  well  as  the  student,  should  keep 
those  discrepancies  steadily  in  view.  The  obser- 
Tations,  however,  shall  be  confined  to  the  varying 
skeletons. 

Take  the  cranium  of  a  crocodile.  A  more 
solid,  bony  mass,  you  could  hardly  see.  Now 
turn  to  that  of  a  boa.  The  skull,  you  see,  is 
made  up  of  a  considerable  number  of  pieces,  all 
admirably  fitted  and  joined  together,  but  with  such 
an  adaptation  as  easily  to  admit  of  separation. 
Why  is  this  1  The  long  head  and  widely  exten- 
sive jaws  of  the  crocodile  enable  it  to  secure  and 
take  into  the  stomach  a  comparatively  large  prey. 
But  the  serpent  frequently  has  to  master  and  swal- 
low an  animal  utterly  disproportioned  to  the  usual 
gape  of  the  mouth ;  the  skull  is,  therefore,  so 
framed  as  easily  to  admit  of  partial  dislocation,  so 
that  it  may  aid  the  dilatation  of  the  jaws  and 
throat,  and  facilitate  deglutition.  The  ribs  in  the 
frogs,  as  before  observed,  are  almost  null ;  in  the 
serpents  they  are  so  lavishly  developed  and  so 
freely  articulated  that  they  are  used  as  organs  of 
motion.  In  the  tortoises  they  are  implanted  and 
incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  canapace.  The 
ribs  of  the  serpent  may  be  compared  to  the  legs 
of  a  millipede  situated  internally,  and  operating 
externally  principally  by  acting  on  the  scutes  of 
the  belly  on  which  it  creeps.  Some  reptiles  have 
not  only  a  true  breast-bone,  but  also  an  addition, 
which  has  been  termed  an  abdominal  sternum. 
This  may  be  seen  in  the  crocodiles,  and  seems  to 
be  produced  by  the  ossification  of  the  tendons  of 
the  recti  muscles.  But  while  some  have  two 
sterna,  others  have  none  at  all.  The  chameleon, 
for  instance,  though  the  ribs  are  well  formed,  has 
no  breast-bone.  The  tortoise,  and  the  majority  of 
saurians,  are  gifled  with  four  sufficiently  well- 
developed  extremities.  Chirotes  and  bipes  have 
only  two ;  the  former  an  anterior  pair,  the  latter 
a  posterior  pair,  and  those  but  poorly  framed. 

But  though  these  and  other  great  differences  of 
organization  are  patent  among  the  reptiles,  every 
bone  of  every  reptile  is  marked  with  such  pecu- 
liarity of  character  as  to  indicate  at  once  the  class 
to  which  it  belongs.  A  skilful  comparative  anat- 
omist can  never  mistake  such  a  bone  for  that  of 
any  other  race  of  animals.     Professor  Owen  and 


other  palaeontologists  have  largely  profited  by 
their  knowledge  of  this  peculiarity,  as  appears 
from  the  great  and  admirable  work  on  British  fossil 
reptiles  by  the  professor,  now  in  the  course  of 
publication.* 

From  the  great  difference  in  the  organization 
of  this  class,  a  great  variety  of  motility  was  to  be 
expected : 

The  motion  of  reptiles  is  as  various  as  their 
structure,  and  exhibits  a  great  diversity,  particu- 
larly in  the  modes  of  progression.  The  slow 
march  of  the  land  tortoises,  the  paddling  of  the  tur- 
tles, the  swimming  and  walking  of  the  crocodiles, 
the  newts,  and  the  protei,  the  agility  of  the  lizards, 
the  rapid  serpentine  advance  of  the  snakes,  the 
leaping  of  the  frogs,  ofier  a  widely-extended  scale 
of  motion.  If  we  add  the  vaulting  of  the  dragons, 
and  the  flying  of  the  pterodactyles,  there  is  hardly 
any  mode  of  animal  progression  which  is  not  to  be 
found  among  the  reptiles.f 

When  we  examine  the  different  systems  pub- 
lished by  zoologists  with  reference  to  the  reptiles, 
we  find,  with  few  exceptions,  the  first  place  aa^ 
signed  to  the  chelonians  or  tortoises  ;  and,  before 
we  proceed  to  notice  the  other  forms,  let  us  rapid- 
ly survey  this  highly-interesting  order. 

The  land-tortoises  first  claim  attention. 

2Qth  July. — ^I  went  to  see  the  great  tortoise 
(Testudo  elephantopus)  presented  by  the  queen  to 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  and  arrived  at 
the  garden  in  the  Regent's  Park  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock.  The  morning  had  been  rainy,  but 
the  sun  bravely  struggled  through  the  clouds 
which  cleared  away  before  his  radiant  presence, 
as  the  story-book  has  it,  and  I  saw  the  venerable 
reptile  in  its  paddock  before  the  newly-erected  hut 
built  for  its  reception  near  the  otters'  pond.  It  is 
the  largest  I  ever  beheld.  The  ancient  seemed  to 
be  in  a  dreamy  kind  of  doze,  with  its  head  tucked 
into  its  shell,  which  glittered — still  moist  with 
the  rain  that  had  fallen — in  the  sunbeams — a  shell 
fit  to  make  a  lyre  for  Polypheme,  if  he  had  been 
inclined  to  try  his  hand  when  tired  of  the  hundred 
reeds  of  decent  growth  that  made  a  pi])e  for  his 
capacious  mouth.  Though  the  weather  had  been 
very  wet  since  its  arrival  a  day  or  two  previously, 
it  did  not  seem  to  have  availed  itself  of  the  shelter 
of  its  hut.  Another  comparatively  small  land- 
tortoise  was  also  in  the  enclosure  near  a  corner, 
but  entirely  exposed  to  the  weather.  One  colos- 
sal anterior  foot  of  the  dozing  giant  rested  on  its 
sole ;  its  fellow  was  carelessly  lying  on  its  side. 
The  soles  of  both  the  hind  feet  were  on  the  turf. 
I  scratched  the  sole  of  the  anterior  foot,  which 
was  exposed,  and  then  the  head.  The  sleeper 
was  awakened,  and  put  forth  its  long,  serpentine 
neck,  opened  one  eye  very  deliberately,  and  then 
the  other  as  lazily,  gave  a  gasp  or  two,  withdrew 
the  head,  and  then  a^n  protruded  it.  Cabbages, 
lettuces,  and  vegetable  marrows,  the  latter  equal- 
ling in  tempting  appearance  those  which  the  mad 
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gentleman  placed  upon  the  top  of  Mrs.  Nickleby's 
wall,  or  projected  into  her  garden,  lay  scattered 
in  profusion  around.  In  many  of  these  the 
trenchant  bill  of  the  reptile  had  made  incision  ; 
and,  as  they  had  forgotten  to  provide  the  royal 
guest  with  a  napkin,  fragments  of  the  last  meal 
remained  hanging  about  its  horny  lips.  Large  as 
the  creature  is,  one  may  easily  conceive  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  spectator  who  first  sees  it  at 
rest.  When  it  is  in  motion,  and  the  huge  body  is 
raised  on  the  pillar-like  legs,  it  is  a  much  more 
striking  object.  Professor  Owen  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Buckingham  Palace  to  see  it  before  its 
removal  to  the  garden  in  the  Regent's  Park,  by 
the  gracious  direction  of  her  majesty,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  Prince  Albert,  proceeded  to  take  the 
dimensions  of  the  girth  of  the  animal.  To  do 
this  more  effectually,  he  bestrode  the  reposing 
mass.     While  thus  employed,  the  tortoise,  who 

probably 

Never  in  that  sort 
Had  handled  been  before. 
What  thinff  upon  his  back  nad  got 
Did  wonder  more  and  more  ; 

and  walked  off  with  che  professor,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  prince,  while  the  philosopher, 
as  he  rode  along,  calmly  continued  his  measure- 
ment, which  gave  twelve  feet  as  the  circumference 
of  this  fine  old  Galapagosian.  There  appears  to 
be  good  ground  for  believing  that  175  summers 
and  winters  have  passed  over  the  head  of  this 
doughty  devourer  of  vegetables  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  left 
undisturbed  in  its  native  wilds,  it  might  not  see  as 
many  more.  The  great  fossil  testudinates  of  the 
Himalaya  probably  attained  a  much  greater  age  ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  regularity  of  living, 
and  the  quiet  habits  of  the  tortoises,  the  enduring 
nature  of  their  organization,  and  their  great  tenac- 
ity of  life,  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  hint  at  the 
probability  that,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
Titality  might  endure 

As  of  old  for  a  thousand  long  years. 

The  tortoises  have  no  teeth  to  lose,  ;io  irritable 
nervous  system  to  wear  out  the  durable  animated 
materials  encased  in  their  impenetrable  armor. 

Dampier  and  Mr.  Darwin  saw  these  enormous 
reptiles  in  their  native  haunts  on  the  islands  of 
the  Galapagos  Archipelago.  The  former  describes 
them  as  being  so  numerous,  that  500  or  600  men 
might  subsist  on  them  for  several  months  without 
any  other  provision  ;  adding,  that  they  are  extraor- 
dinarily large  and  fat,  and  that  no  pullet  is  bet- 
ter eating.  The  latter,  in  his  excellent  Journal, 
notices  their  numbers  as  being  very  great,  and 
states  his  belief  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  In  his  walk 
among  the  little  craters  which  there  abound,  the 
glowing  heat  of  the  day,  the  rough  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  the  intricate  thickets,  produced  great 
fatigue ;  but,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  naturalist, 
he  says  that  he  was  well  repaid  by  the  Cyclopian 
scene.  He  met  two  large  tortoises,  each  of  which 
must  have  weighed  at  least  200  pounds.     One 


was  eating  a  piece  of  cactus ;  and  when  Mr.  Dar- 
win approached,  it  looked  at  him,  and  then  quietly 
walked  away;  the  other  gave  a  deep  hiss,  and 
drew  in  his  head.  Those  huge  reptiles,  sur- 
rounded by  the  black  lava  and  large  cacti,  ap- 
peared to  his  fancy  like  some  antediluvian  animals. 
Mr.  Darwin  was  informed  by  Mr.  Lawson,  an 
Englishman,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  had 
charge  of  the  colony,  that  he  had  seen  several  so 
large  that  it  required  six  or  eight  men  to  \\h  them 
from  the  ground,  and  that  some  had  yielded  as 
much  as  200  pounds  of  meat.  The  old  males, 
readily  distinguished  by  the  greater  length  of  their 
tails — for  .that  appendage  is  always  longer  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female — are  the  largest,  the  fe- 
males rarely  growing  to  so  great  a  size.  They 
prefer  the  high,  damp  parts  of  the  islands,  but 
also  inhabit  the  lower  and  arid  districts.  Those 
that  live  in  the  islands  where  there  is  no  water, 
or  in  the  arid  parts  of  the  others,  feed  chiefly  un 
the  cactus,  whose  succulent  nature  compensates 
for  the  want  of  liquid.  But  those  which  frequent 
the  higher  and  moist  regions,  revel  in  a  diet  of  the 
leaves  of  various  trees,  a  kind  of  acid,  austere 
berry,  called  guayavita;  and  a  pale  green  fila- 
mentous lichen,  hanging  in  tresses  from  the 
boughs  of  trees.  It  must  not,  however,  be  con- 
cluded that  these  tortoises  do  not  care  about 
water ;  for  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  that  they  are  very 
fond  of  it,  drinking  large  quantities  when  they 
can  get  it,  and  wallowing  in  the  mud  when  they 
find  it.  The  larger  islands  alone,  it  appears, 
possess  springs,  which  are  always  situated  towards 
the  central  parts,  and  at  a  considerable  elevation. 
The  tortoises  which  frequent  the  lower  districts 
are  therefore  obliged,  when  thirsty,  to  travel  from 
a  long  distance.  Broad  and  well-beaten  paths, 
the  result  of  these  travels,  radiate  off  in  every 
direction  from  the  wells,  even  down  to  the  sea- 
coast.  This  was  not  lost  upon  the  Spaniards, 
who  followed  them  up,  and  so  discovered  the 
watering-places.  When  Mr.  Darwin  landed  at 
Chatham  Island  he  could  not  imagine  what  animal 
travelled  so  methodically  along  the  well-chosen 
tracks.  Near  the  springs  it  was  a  curious  spec- 
tacle, he  observes,  to  behold  many  of  these  great 
monsters,  one  set  eagerly  travelling  onwards,  with 
outstretched  necks,  and  another  set  returning,  afier 
having  drunk  their  fill.  He  remarked  that,  when 
the  tortoise  arrives  at  the  spring,  it  buries  its 
head  in  the  water  above  the  eyes,  quite  regardless 
of  any  spectator,  and  greedily  swallows  great 
mouthsful,  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  in  a  minute. 
According  to  Mr.  Darwin,  the  inhabitants  say  that 
each  visitor  stays  three  or  four  days  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  water,  and  then  returns  to  the 
lower  country  ;  but  they  differed  in  their  accounts 
respecting  the  frequency  of  those  visits.  Mr. 
Darwin  thinks  that  the  animal  probably  regulates 
them  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food  which  it 
has  consumed ;  but  he  observes  that  it  is  certain 
that  tortoises  can  subsist,  even  on  those  islands, 
where  there  is  no  other  water  than  what  falls  dur- 
ing a  few  rainy  days  in  the  year.     The  rate  of 
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travelling  m  tne  visits  to  the  springs,  or  when 
going  to  any  definite  point,  is  said  by  those  who 
have  come  to  their  conclusion  from  observations 
on  marked  individuals,  to  be  about  eight  miles  in 
two  or  three  days,  and  they  continue  to  move  on- 
wards both  by  night  and  by  day.  Mr.  Darwin 
watcned  one  large  tortoise,  and  found  that  it 
walked  at  the  rate  of  sixty  yards  in  ten  minutes ; 
that  is,  360  in  the  hour,  or  four  miles  a-day, 
allowing  a  little  time  for  it  to  eat  on  the  road. 

The  love-pranks  of  the  male  are  continued  with 
a  deliberation  worthy  of  a  creature  whose  motions 
in  excavating  the  earth  for  hybernation  are  so 
ridiculously  slow,  that  White  describes  the  move- 
ment of  the  legs,  when  so  employed,  as  little 
exceeding  that  of  the  hour-hand  of  a  clock.  Mr. 
Darwin  relates  that  when  the  Galapagos  tortoise 
is  solus  cum  sola  he  utters  a  hoarse  roar  or 
bellowing,  which  can  be  heard  at  the  distance  of 
a  hundred  yards,  and  then  is  vocally  silent  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  The  female,  it  is  said,  never 
makes  her  voice  heard,  if,  indeed,  she  have  one. 
The  white  spherical  eggs  are  laid  in  October,  the 
female  depositing  them  together  where  the  soil  is 
•andy,  and  covering  them  up  with  sand.  Where 
the  ground  is  rocky  she  drops  them  indiscrimi- 
nately in  any  hollow.  Seven  were  found  placed 
in  a  line  in  a  fissure.  One  measured  by  Mr. 
Darwin  was  seven  inches  and  three  eighths  in 
circumference.  As  soon  as  the  young  tortoises 
are  hatched  they  are  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a 
buzzard,  which  has  the  habits  of  the  caracara,  and 
fall  a  prey  in  great  numbers  to  that  bird.  Acci- 
dents, such  as  falls  from  precipices,  seem  to  be 
the  principal  events  against  which  those  tortoises 
have  to  guard.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  told 
Mr.  Darwin  that  they  had  never  found  one  dead 
without  some  such  apparent  cause.  They  believe 
that  these  animals  are,  like  the  majority  of  Per- 
sian cats,  absolutely  deaf;  and  Mr.  Darwin 
declares  with  certainty  that  they  do  not  overhear 
a  person  walking  close  behind  them.  He  was 
amused,  when  overtaking  one  of  these  great  mon- 
■ters,  as  it  was  quietly  pacing  along,  to  see  how 
suddenly,  the  instant  he  passed,  it  would  draw  in 
its  head  and  le^s,  and,  uttering  a  deep  hiss,  fall  to 
the  ground  with  a  heavy  sound,  as  if  struck  dead. 
He  frequently  got  on  their  backs,  and  then,  upon 
giving  a  few  raps  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  shell, 
they  would  rise  up  and  walk  away  ;  but  he  found 
it  very  difficult  to  keep  his  balance. 

The  flesh  of  these  tortoises  is  largely  consumed, 
both  fresh  and  salted.  It  is  not  unusual  to  collect 
them,  barrel  them  up  alive,  put  ihem  on  shipboard, 
and  take  them  out  as  they  are  wanted,  when  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  wasted  much  in  consequence 
of  their  fast.  From  the  fat  a  fine  clear  oil  is 
prepared ;  and  when  a  tortoise  is  caught,  the 
state  of  its  fatness  is  ascertained  by  a  very  sum- 
mary process,  which  must  be  more  satisfactory  to 
the  agent  than  the  patient.  The  captor  makes  a 
slit  with  a  knife  in  the  skin  near  the  animaPstail, 
so  as  to  see  inside  its  body  whether  the  fat  under 
the  dorsal  plate  is  tliick.     If  it  be  not  the  tortoise 


is  liberated  for  that  time,  walks  away,  and  soon 
recovers  sn  as  to  be  none  the  worse  for  the  oper- 
ation. Those  who  follow  this  somewhat  trenchant 
course  of  experiment  are  soon  made  aware,  that  to 
secure  one  of  these  tortoises  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
turn  them  like  turtle  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us, 
they  are  oflen  able  to  regain  their  upright  position 
af\er  having  been  so  lefl  on  their  backs. 

In  America  people  have  an  odd  way  of  immor- 
talizing themselves,  and  leaving  intimations  to 
friends  and  succeeding  visitors  where  they  have 
been.  When  they  find  a  tortoise,  they  turn  it  up, 
cut  their  names  with  a  knife  on  the  investing 
homy  plates  of  the  plastron  or  ventral  portion  of 
the  shell,  and  then  setting  the  reptile  on  its  legs, 
give  the  walking  inscription  its  liberty. 

But  if  we  are  to  credit  ancient  legends,  our 
royal  tortoise  and  its  G-ilapagosian  brethren  must 
hide  their  diminished  heads.  De  Laet  avers  that 
they  grow  to  such  a  size  in  Cuba,  that  one  will 
carry  five  men  on  its  back,  and  walk  off  with 
them.  But  some  authors  never  like  to  be  outdone, 
and  the  writer  of  ThaumcUographia,  who,  to  do 
him  justice,  is  a  most  industrious  collector  of 
marvellous  stories,  gives  us  one  on  the  authority 
of  Leo  that  throws  all  other  testudinarian  tales 
into  the  shade.  A  traveller  in  Africa,  weary  and 
way-sore  at  the  end  of  a  fatiguing  day,  aAer 
seeking  in  vain  for  shelter,  looked  about,  as  the 
shades  of  evening  deepened,  for  some  insulated 
rock  in  the  desert  on  which  he  might  repose 
secure  from  tlie  fierce  or  poisonous  animals  that 
infested  those  dreary  wilds.  At  length,  just  as 
darkness  overtook  him,  he  saw  what  he  wanted, 
climbed  it,  found  a  good  flat  place  on  its  summit, 
lay  down,  and  soon  forgot  the  labors  of  the  past 
day  in  a  heavy  slumber,  from  which  he  awoke  not 
till  the  sun  was  up,  and  then  he  found  that  his 
dormitory  had  been  moved  nearly  three  thousand 
paces  from  the  spot  where  he  had  laid  down. 
This  made  him  look  about  him,  when  he  dis- 
covered that  what  he  had  taken  for  a  rock  was  a 
tortoise,  that  had  gone  on  feeding  during  the  night, 
but  at  so  imperceptibly  slow  a  pace  that  the 
sleeper  was  not  aware  of  the  motion. 

The  great  Galapagos  tortoises  which  have 
hitherto  been  brought  to  this  country  have  never 
lived  long.  They  have  thriven  apparently  till 
the  time  of  hybernation  arrived,  and  then  have 
slept  never  to  wake  again.  The  returning  spring 
has  always  found  them  dead.  Whether  they  have 
not  the  means  of  properly  laying  themselves  up 
and  of  reposing  in  the  temperature  exactly  suited 
to  their  case,  or  have  been  fed  too  liberally  on 
lettuce,  which  acts  as  an  opiate  when  taken  in  any 
large  quantity,  are  questions  that  have  been  con- 
sidered, but  as  yet  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
answered.  Taking  into  the  account  their  usual 
diet  in  a  state  of  nature,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  feed  these  gigantic  tor- 
toises so  much  on  lettuces.  The  quantity  of 
opium  which  must  find  its  way  into  the  system 
under  so  large  a  consumption  must  be  very  con- 
siderable ;   and   it  would  be  as  well  to  try  the 
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efiect  of  a  supply  of  other  succulent  vegetables, 
such  as  gourds  and  cabbages,  with  a  &ir  propor- 
tion of  lettace.  And  yet  the  '*  old  tortoise*'  im- 
mortalized by  White  selected  milky  plants,  such 
as  lettuces,  dandelions,  and  sow-thistles,  as  its 
favorite  dish ;  and  for  years  continued  to  retire 
under  ground  about  the  middle  of  November, 
coming  forth  again  about  the  middle  of  April.  Its 
age  was  not  known,  but  it  had  been  kept  for 
thirty  years  in  a  little  walled  court ;  and  in  a 
neighboring  village  one  was  kept  till  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  hundred  years  old.  The  tortoise 
introduced  into  the  garden  of  Lambeth  Palace  in 
the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud  continued  to  live 
there  till  the  year  1753,  and  its  death  was  then 
attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the  gardener  rather 
than  to  age.  The  author  of  Physico-lheology,* 
to  whom  the  writers  of  modern  treatises  are  so 
largely  indebted,  saw  it  in  August,  1713,  '*  in  my 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  garden,"  and 
speaks  of  it  as  having  been  there  since  the  time 
of  the  prelatef  who  smoothed  the  path  of  the 
royal  martyr  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  received, 
as  the  cold  complaining  eye  of  the  victim  was 
fixed  steadily  on  him,  the  mysterious  *'  Remem- 
ber !"  from  his  dying  lips.  The  shell  of  this 
tortoise  was,  and  probably  is,  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  palace  at  Lambeth. 

White's  tortoise — for  it  afterwards  became  his, 
to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  that  charming  natu- 
ralist and  excellent  man — when  it  first  appeared  in 
the  spring,  discovered  very  little  inclination 
towards  food,  but  in  the  height  of  summer  grew 
voracious.  As  the  summer  declined,  so  did  its 
appetite  ;  and  for  the  last  six  weeks  in  autumn  it 
hardly  ate  at  all.  Its  habits  seemed  to  have 
differed  widely  from  those  of  the  great  tortoises 
of  the  Galapagos.  They,  as  we  have  seen, 
delighted,  after  a  long  abstinence  probably,  to 
plunge  their  heads  into  the  water  and  to  wallow 
in  mud.  White's  tortoise  appears  to  have  lived 
in  positive  dread  of  the  element. 

No  part  of  its  behavior  (writes  White)  ever 
•truck  me  more  than  the  extreme  timidity  it  always 
expresses  with  regard  to  rain  ;  and  though  it  has 
a  shell  that  would  secure  it  against  a  loaded  cart, 
yet  does  it  discover  as  much  solicitude  about  rain 
as  a  lady  dressed  in  all  her  best  attire,  shuffling 
away  on  the  first  sprinklings,  and  running  its  head 
up  in  a  corner.  If  attended  to,  it  becomes  an  ex- 
cellent weather-glass;  for  as  sure  as  it  walks 
elate,  and  as  it  were  on  tiptoe,  feeding  with  great 
earnestness  in  the  morning,  so  sure  will  it  rain 
before  night. 

Darwin's  great  tortoises  marched  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day  in  their  walks  to  the  wells. 
White  describes  his  as  totally  a  diurnal  animal, 
and  never  pretending  to  stir  after  it  became  dark ; 
and  yet  he  declares  that  nothing  could  be  more 
assiduous  than  the  creature,  night  and  day,  in 
scooping  the  earth  and  forcing  its  great  body  into 
the  cavity  intended  for  its  hybernaculum.  This, 
however,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  work  of 

*  Derham.  t  Jnxon. 
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necessity,  in  which  delay  would  have  been  dan- 
gerous. Beginning  its  excavation  on  the  first  of 
November,  it  had  oo  time  to  lose,  with  the  biting 
frosts  close  at  hand  ;  and  if  it  had  been  overtaken 
by  them  it  would  have  suffered  even  more  than 
Captain  Dalgetty,  when  he  learned  the  rules  of  ser- 
vice so  tightly  under  old  Sir  Ludovick  Lesly  that 
he  was  not  likely  to  forget  them  in  a  hurry  :— 

Sir,  I  have  been  made  to  stand  guard  eight 
hours,  being  from  twelve  at  noon  to  eight  o'cloek 
of  the  night,  at  the  palace,  armed  with  back  and 
breast,  head-piece,  and  bracelets — ^being  iron  to  the 
teeth,  in  a  bitter  frost,  and  the  ice  was  as  hard  as 
ever  was  flint ;  and  all  for  stopping  an  instant  to 
speak  to  my  landlady,  when  I  should  have  gone  to 
roll-call. 

White's  tortoise  was  careful  to  avoid  the  other 
extreme  of  temperature  :— - 

Though  he  loves  warm  weather,  he  avoids  the 
hot  sun  ;  because  this  thick  shell,  when  once 
heated,  would,  as  the  poet  says  of  solid  armor, 
**  scald  with  safety."  He,  therefore,  spends  the 
more  sultry  hours  under  the  umbrella  of  a  large 
cabbage  leaf,  or  amid  the  waving  forests  of  an 
asparagus  bed.  But  as  be  avoids  heat  in  the  sum- 
mer, so  in  the  decline  of  the  year  he  improves  the 
faint  autumnal  beams,  by  getting  within  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  fruit  wall ;  and  though  he  never  has  read 
that  planes  inclining  to  the  horizon  receive  a 
greater  share  of  warmth,  he  inclines  his  shell,  by 
tilting  it  against  the  wall,  to  collect  and  admit 
every  feeble  ray. 

This  pet  was  a  huge  sleeper ;  for  it  not  only 
remained  under  the  earth  from  the  middle  of  No- 
vember to  the  middle  of  April,  its  arbitrary 
stomach  and  lungs  enabling  it  to  refrain  from  eat- 
ing as  well  as  breathing  during  that  time,  but 
slept  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  ;  for  it  went 
to  bed  in  the  longest  days  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  often  did  not  stir  in  the  morning  till  late. 
Besides,  it  retired  to  rest  for  every  shower,  and 
did  not  move  at  all  on  wet  days. 

When  one  reflects  (says  White)  on  the  state  of 
this  strange  being,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  find 
that  Providence  should  bestow  such  a  profusion  of 
days,  such  a  seeming  waste  of  longevity,  on  a 
reptile  that  appears  to  relish  it  so  little  as  to  squan- 
der away  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  existence  in 
a  joyless  stupor,  and  be  lost  to  all  sensation  for 
months  together  in  the  profoundest  of  slumbers. 

But  notwithstanding  this  lethargic  temperament 
the  old  tortoise  knew  U»  benefactress,  and  as  soon 
as  the  good  old  lady  came  in  sight,  who  had 
waited  on  it  for  more  than  thirty  years,  it  hobbled 
towards  her  with  awkward  alacrity,  but  remained 
inattentive  to  strangers.  There  was  too  an  annual 
period  when  he  was  unusually  on  the  alert.  We 
think  we  can  see  the  worthy  pastor  of  Selborne 
looking  down,  with  the  air  of  the  melancholy 
Jaques,  on  his  favorite,  and  exclaiming : — 

Pitiable  seems  the  condition  of  this  poor  em- 
barrassed reptile :  to  be  cased  in  a  suit  of  ponder- 
ous armor,  which  he  cannot  lay  aside  ;  to  be  im- 
prisoned, as  it  were,  within  his  own  shell ;  must 
preclude,  we  should  suppose,  all  activity  and  die- 
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position  for  enterprise.  Yet  there  is  a  season  of 
the  year  (usually  the  beginning  of  June)  when  his 
exertions  are  remarkable.  He  then  walks  on  tip- 
toe, and  is  stirring  by  five  in  Jhe  morning  ;  and, 
tniTersiag  the  garden,  explores  eyery  wicket  and 
interstice  in  the  fences,  through  which  he  will 
escape  if  possible ;  and  often  has  eluded  the  care 
of  the  gardener,  and  wandered  to  some  distant 
field.  The  motives  that  impel  him  to  undertake 
these  rambles  seem  to  be  of  the  amorous  kind  ;  his 
fimoy  then  becomes  intent  on  sexual  attachments, 
vhich  t^nsport  him  beyond  his  usual  gravity,  and 
induce  him  to  forget  for  a  time  his  ordinary  solemn 
deportment. 

It  is  very  possible  that  Cupid  may  have  then 
l)een  bestriding  him.  White's  description  looks 
Tery  like  the  restlessness  of  passion — 

Nee  tibi  Veapero  • 

Sur^ente  decedunt  aniores, 
Nee  rapidum  fngiente  aolem. 

But  the  love  of  liberty  and,  not  improbably,  an 
annual  migratory  impulse  in  search  of  fresh  pas- 
ture, may  have  been  the  prevailing  motive.  At 
all  events,  neither  he  nor  the  other  (ps^eoixoi  are 
without  their  comforts.  Each  of  them  is  inde- 
pendent of  any  capricious  landlord,  and  both  snail 
and  tortoise,  if  they  could  speak,  might  say  what 
it  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to  say,  *'  Death 
alone  can  turn  me  out  of  this  house." 

The  tenacity  of  life  with  which  the  Testudinata 
are  gifted  would  be  hardly  credible  to  those  who 
have  not  closely  studied  the  subject.  No  well- 
regulated  mind  can  read  of  some  of  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  to  place  the  fact 
beyond  all  doubt  without  being  shocked ;  but 
averse  as  every  good  man  must  be  to  the  infliction 

•  -of  pain  or  death,  it  is  but  fair  to  allow  that  such 

•  experiments  may  be  more  cruel  in  appearance 
than  in  reality.  Redi's  operations  must  have 
been  attended  with  instant  death  if  made  upon 

.the  higher  and  warm-blooded  vertebrata.  His 
tortoises  lived,  and  showed  no  signs  of  acute 
sufifering. 

In  the  beginning  of  November  he  opened  the 

:  skull  of  a  land-tortoise,  removed  every  particle  of 
brain,  and  cleaned  the  cavity  out.  The  animal 
was  then  set  at  liberty,  but,  instead  of  dying  or 

4  remaining   motionless,  it   groped  its  way  about 

)  freely  as  its  inclination  directed,  without  the  aid 
of  sight ;  for  when  the  animal  was  deprived  of  its 
brain  it  closed  its  eyes,  which  it  never  opened 
afterwards.  The  wound  was  left  open,  but 
skinned  over  in  three  days,  and  the  tortoise  con- 
tinued to  go  about  till  the  middle  of  May,  when 
it  died.  On  examining  the  skull,  the  cavity 
which  had  contained  the  brain  was  found  empty 
and  clean  as  it  had  been  left,  with  the  exception 

.  of  one  small,  dry,  black  clot  of  blood. 

But  this  was  not  a  solitary  instance.     Many 

other,  land-tortoises  were  subjected  to  the  same 

treatment  in  November,  January,  February,  and 

'March.     The  result  was  similar,  with  some  ex- 

<  ception  ;  for  some  moved  about  freely,  but  others, 
though  they  showed  that   they   were  alive  by 

"Other  motions,  did  not.      Fresh-water  tortoises, 


when  made  the  subjects  of  the  same  experiment, 
acted  like  the  others,  but  did  not  live  so  long. 
But  Redi  had  a  notion,  that  if  the  marine  tortoises 
were  deprived  of  their  brain  they  would  live  for  a 
very  long  time  ;  for  having  received  a  turtle 
which  was  very  much  wasted  and  faint,  he  opened 
its  skull  and  treated  it  in  every  respect  as  he  had 
treated  the  land-tortoises,  and,  emaciated  as  it 
was,  it  lived  six  days  after  the  operation. 

But  Redi  proved  the  enduring  vitality  of  these 
reptiles  by  a  more  decisive  experiment.  In  the 
month  of  November  he  cut  off  the  head  of  a  large 
tortoise ;  the  headless  animal  did  not  expire  till 
twenty-three  days  had  elapsed.  This  decapitated 
existent  did  not,  indeed,  move  about  like  those 
which  had  only  been  robbed  of  their  brain ; 
but  when  any  mechanical  stimulus,  such  as  prick- 
ing or  poking,  was  applied  to  the  anterior  or 
posterior  extremities,  the  headless  trunk  drew 
them  up  with  considerable  liveliness,  and  exhibit- 
ed many  other  motions.  To  free  himself  from 
all  doubt  as  to  the  vitality  of  these  animals  under 
such  circumstances,  Redi  cut  off  the  heads  of  four 
other  tortoises.  Twelve  days  after  decapitation 
he  opened  two  of  them,  when  he  beheld  the 
heart  beating,  and  saw  the  blood  enter  and  leave  it. 

These  were  Redi*s  experiments :  for  them  he 
is  answerable.  But  it  is  only  just  to  remark, 
that  in  this  frightful  state  of  life  in  death  there 
may  be  more  of  irritability  than  sensation.  The 
restoration  of  mutilated  organs  in  the  reptiles  is 
wonderful  to  the  uninitiated.  Look  at  the  eye  :  a 
subject  for  Newton.  I  remember  to  have  seen  in 
a  large  glass  bowl  a  number  of  aquatic  lizards, 
which  were  undergoing  the  curative  and  repro- 
ductive process,  which  kind  nature  had  initiated — 
ay,  and  carried  out  completely — after  they  had 
been  deprived  of  an  anterior  extremity  or  an  eye. 
In  both  cases  the  organs  were  reproduced.  The 
anterior  extremity  is  nothing  when  compared  to 
the  organ  of  vision ;  but,  after  all,  the  cornea 
through  which  we  see  such  glorious  sights  is 
nothing  but  a  modification  of  the  skin,  and  the 
rest  of  that  wonderful  orb  in  a  low  grade  of  ani- 
mal nature  may  be  easily  supplied.  It  may  occar 
to  some  that  the  clot  in  the  cranium  of  Redi's 
brainless  tortoise  was  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
great  centre  of  the  nervous  system;  but  the 
probability  is,  that  nature  was  endeavoring  to 
repair  the  injury,  and  to  secure  as  much  of  life  as 
was  to  be  obtained  under  the  shocking  circum- 
stances. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  Redi's  head- 
less tortoise  lingered  will  not  surprise  those  who 
have  seen  how  much  life  remains,  and  for  how 
long,  in  a  turtle  after  all  its  wasting  by  the  un- 
healthy voyage.  We  have  been  taught,  and  truly 
with  respect  to  the  higher  grade  of  animals,  that 
in  the  blood  is  the  life.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
testudinate  which  is  to  furnish  forth  the  soup,  the 
calippee,  the  steaks,  the  currie,  for  which  aud 
upon  which  aldermen  live,  any  one  who  wishes  to 
descend  into  the  abysses  from  which  that  am- 
brosial feast  is  furnished  forth,  may  find  a  head- 
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less  trunk  suspended  neck  downwards  that  it  may 
bleed  more  freely,  and  the  head  placed  bill  upper- 
most on  a  cold  plate  tor  the  resting-place  of  the 
severed  neck.  The  snapping  of  the  jaws  of  that 
distant  head,  and  the  movements  of  that  suspended 
body,  have  startled  more  than  one  neophyte  who 
has  been  taken  down  to  see  *'  what  a  turtle  can 
do  when  its  head  is  cut  off;"  especially  if,  as  it 
has  happened  to  some  of  my  friends,  their  fingers 
have  chanced  to  come  within  reach  of  the  turtle's 
bill  at  the  snapping  moment. 

That  such  post-decapitation  snaps  and  motions 
should  raise  horrible  ideas  of  comparison  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at ;  and  I  remember  this  instance 
of  the  vitality  of  the  turtle's  head  being  brought 
forward  in  corroboration  of  the  sickening  story  of 
the  blush  on  Charlotte  Corday's  face,  when  the 
brutal  executioner  struck  it  on  the  cheek  as  he 
held  up  the  severed  head  to  the  execration  of  the 
friends  of  the  imp  Marat,  the  idol  of  the  canaille 
that  surrounded  the  guillutine.  A  friend  saw  an 
execution  in  Italy  by  an  instrument  resembling  the 
Scottish  maiden.  He  was  very  near  the  scene  of 
death,  and  when  the  criminars  head  was  held  up, 
he  saw  the  eyes  roll  from  right  to  left  and  from 
left  to  right.  Those  best  qualified  to  judge  are 
of  opinion  that  this  and  similar  movements  are 
merely  convulsive,  and  that  the  severed  head  does 
not  feel.  To  say  nothing  of  the  stunning  shock 
to  the  nervous  system,  more  especially  if  the  pon- 
derous trenchant  axe  falls  upon  the  occiput,  as  it 
did  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI., 
whose  under-jaw  was  said  to  have  been  left  on  the 
trunk,  either  from  his  shrinking  just  before  the 
fatal  moment,  or  the  shortness  of  his  neck ;  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain  must  be  so  speedily 
emptied  when  a  person  suffers  death  by  the  guil- 
lotine, that  all  sensation  must  vanish  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  clear 
that  the  head  does  not  continue  to  live  during  that 
short  space,  and  if  it  feels  even  for  a  moment  or 
two,  who  shall  say  that  in  those  moments  it  may 
not  suffer  an  eternity  of  agony  and  shame  ?  It  has 
been  hinted,  that  during  tliat  diabolical  French 
carnival,  when  terror  reigned  supreme,  and  frater- 
nity— the  fraternity  of  Cain  and  his  brother — had 
reached  its  culminating  point,  observations  were 
made  on  the  newly-severed  heads  that  gave  evi- 
dence of  action,  if  not  of  feeling,  after  their  sep- 
aration from  the  bodies  of  the  victims  of  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal.  Some  of  our  readers  may 
have  heard  of  another  horror  of  that  accursed  time. 
At  first,  when  the  executiohs  were  few  and  far 
between,  the  body  was  thrown  into  quicklime ; 
but  as  the  thirst  for  blood  advanced,  when  the 
guillotine  was  en  permanence^  and,  though  it  rested 
not,  could  not  do  the  work  of  extermination  fast 
enough ;  when  the  cord,  and  the  pike,  and  the 
sabre,  and  the  musket,  and  the  cannon,  were  all 
brought  into  action,  and  the  noyades  were  added 
to  the  fusillades,  the  utilitarians  began  to  think 
that  the  quicklime  operation  was  destructive  of 
much  good  animal  matter.  So  the  muscle  of  the 
slaughtered  was  converted  into  adipocere  for  the 


candle  manufactory,  and  their  skins  furnished  no 
small  quantity  of  exquisite  leather.  Little  did 
the  beauty  of  that  age,  as  she  charmed  all  eyes  at 
the  ball,  think  whence  came  the  light  in  which 
she  shone,  or  that  the  delicate  glove  which  set  off 
her  more  delicate  arm  was  not  the  spoil  of  the 
kid.* 

More  than  enough  of  these  horrors — may  they 
never  rise  again  to  shock  humanity  in  our  time ! — 
and  *'  return  wo*' — as  a  most  excellent  judge  was 
wont  to  say  when  leading  back  the  jury  from  a 
digression  into  which  he  had  seduced  them,  but 
always  with  the  effect  of  arresting  their  attention 
more  strongly  to  the  issue  which  they  had  to  try 
— ^return  we  to  the  extraordinary  vitality  mani- 
fested by  the  Testudinata  tmder  the  most  adverse 
circumstances. 

A  small  tortoise  was  received  in  this  country  in 
the  winter ;  in  a  state  of  hybernation,  doubtless. 
The  condition  of  the  little  animal  never  occurred 
to  the  recipient.  The  head  and  limbs  were  tucked 
into  the  shell,  and  he  put  it  into  a  drawer  with  >  a 
collection  of  snuff-boxes,  intending  to  have  it 
mounted  as  a  companion  to  the  rest.  The  drawer 
was  not  opened  for  many  months,  and  when  it 
was,  it  smelt,  as  the  proprietor  thought,  rather 
musty.  He  therefore  pulled  it  out  on  a  fine, 
warm,  moist,  autumnal  day,  exposed  it  to  the 
open  air  on  the  outside  of  a  window,  and  went 
where  his  business  called  him.  When  he  re- 
turned, he  thought  he  would  take  a  look  at  his 
drawer,  and  as  soon  as  he  cast  a  glance  upon  it, 
he  saw,  as  he  thought,  one  of  his  snuff-boxes 
walking  about.  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked 
again.  His  senses  had  not  deceived  him,  for 
there  was  the  tortoise  roused  from  his  long,  long 
sleep,  by  the  genial  atmosphere ;  and,  though  it 
was  not  exactly  in  the  state  to  make  soup  for  a 
fairy  alderman,  it  soon  gained  strength  under  kind 
treatment,  and  lived  long. 

The  alleged  length  of  time  during  which  sus- 
pended animation  may  be  continued,  with  the 
power  of  again  resuming  the  functions  of  life, 
would  be  considered  as  fit  only  for  fable,  were.it 
not  confirmed  beyond  all  doubt.  Hear  honest  and 
true  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  thus  relates  a  some- 
what extraordinary  anecdote  of  some  flies  which 
had  undergone  a  similar  fate  to  that  of  **  poor 
Clarence,"  but  with  a  much  more  happy  result  to 
some  of  the  party : — 

They  had  been  drowned  in  Madeira  wine,  ap- 
parently about  the  time  when  it  was  bottled  in 
Virginia,  to  be  sent  hither  (to  London.)  At  the 
openinfT  of  one  of  the  bottles  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
where  I  then  was,  three  drowned  flies  fell  into  the 
first  glass  which  Vras  filled  Having  heard  it  re- 
marked that  drowned  flies  were  capable  of  being 
revived  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  I  proposed  making 
the  experiment  upon  these ;  they  were,  therefore, 
exposed  to  the  sun  upon  a  sieve,  which  had  been 
employed  to  strain  them  out  of  the  wine.  In  less 
than  three  hours  two  of  them  began  by  degrees  to 
recover  life.    They  commenced  by  some  convulsive 

*■  The  skiD  of  a  human  being,  properly  prepared,  is  very 
like  fine  kid  leather. 
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notions  in  the  tbiglis,  and  at  length  they  raised 
tfaemselres  upon  their  legs,  wiped  their  eyes  with 
their  fore-feet,  beat  and  brushed  their  wings  with 
their  hind-feet,  and  soon  after  began  to  fly — ^finding 
themselTes  in  old  England  without  knowing  how 
they  came  thither.  The  third  continued  lifeless  till 
sunset,  when,  losing  all  hopes  of  him,  he  was 
thrown  away. 

The  philosopher  thus  improTes  the  occasion : — 

I  wish  it  were  possible,  from  this  instance,  to 
invent  a  method  of  embalming  drowned  per- 
sons, in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  be  recalled 
to  life  at  any  period,  however  distant ;  for,  having 
a  very  ardent  desire  to  see  and  observe  the  state  of 
America  an  hundred  years  hence,  I  should  prefer 
to  any  ordinary  death  the  being  immersed  in  a  cask 
of  Madeira  wine,  with  a  few  fiends,  till  that  time, 
to  be  recalled  to  life  by  the  solar  warmth  of  my 
dear  country.* 

Now,  Heaven  forbid,  that  in  this  incredulous 
time  any  doubt  should  be  thrown  upon  this  com- 
fortable story ;  but  I  have  somewhere  met  with 
another  account  of  the  extraordinary  longevity 
ef  a  fly.  The  relator,  when  in  Germany,  was 
promised  by  his  host  a  superlative  wine  which 
had  been  ten  years  in  bottle.  The  well-corked 
flask  was  produced,  and  while  mine  host  was 
descanting  on  its  age  and  merits,  and  holding  it 
up  to  the  light,  he,  to  whom  it  was  offered,  be- 
held between  his  eye  and  the  sun  a  fly  vigorously 
struggling  on  the  surface  of  the  wine.  Modest  as 
he  was,  he  could  not  resist  his  impulse  to  point 
out  the  struggler,  observing  that  the  venerable  in- 
sect had,  no  doubt,  been  kept  in  health  and  vigor 
by  the  elixir  vita  in  the  bottle.  The  innkeeper — 
and  this  is  the  strangest  part  of  the  story — ^was 
abashed  ;  and  in  his  confusion  was  surprised  into 
a  declaration  that  he  never  would  tell  another  lie. 

The  old  nursery-book  told  us,  and  told  us  truly, 
under  usual  circumstances,  that 

The  tortoise  securely  from  danser  does  dwell^ 
'.  Whea  be  tacks  op  his  head  and  his  tail  in  hu  shell. 

The  true  Terrapenes,  or,  as  those  land-tortoises 
are  called  by  Jack,  "  Turpins,"  may  defy  the 
general  chapter  of  accidents,  though  there  may 
be  no  safety  either  for  him  or  the  poet,  on  whose 
bald  head  a  raptorial  bird  may  drop  the  reptile 
from  on  high,  taking  the  calvarium  for  a  stone. 
With  a  dorsal  buckler  constructed  principally  out 
of  eight  pair  of  ribs,  united  towards  their  middle 
by  a  succession  of  angular  plates,  into  which  the 
ribo  are,  ss  it  were,  inlaid ;  and  a  plastron  or 
breastplate  composed  of  nine  pieces,  each  of  which, 
with  one  exception,  are  pairs,  the  ninth  being 
placed  between  the  four  anterior  pieces,  with  the 
two  first  of  which  it  p^enerally  coheres,  when  it  is 
not  articulated  with  the  four,  and  the  whole  form- 
ing in  the  adult  a  strong  breast-and-belly  plate — 
compact  in  all  its  parts,  and  united  on  each  side  to 
^  dorsal  buckler,  the  whole  being  so  framed  and 
composed  as  to  resist  a  very  high  degree  of  pres- 
sure, or  a  powerful  blow — the  land-tortoise  has 
only  to  offer  the  passive  resistance  of  its  defensive 

*  Franklin's  Memoirs^  vol.  Si.,  p.  227. 


armor  to  set  at  nought  the  attacks  of  ordinary  en* 
emies.  There  is  one  genus  of  land-tortoisea* 
which  does  not  grow  to  such  a  size,  or  carry  such 
ponderous  armor,  as  those  of  the  genus  Testutb^ 
that  has  a  still  further  safeguard  against  the  pre- 
datory animals  to  whose  attempts  it  is  exposed. 
In  this  form  the  anterior  portion  of  the  plastron, 
reaching  backward  to  the  space  occnpied  by  the 
two  first  pairs  of  sternal  plates,  is  susceptible  of 
motion.  Under  the  strongly-marked  suture  of  the 
second  with  the  third  pair,  is  the  elastic  ligament 
which  serves  for  a  hinge.  When  the  animal 
wishes  to  open  this  movable  lid,  under  which, 
when  closed,  the  head  and  fore-feet  are  closely 
boxed  up,  it  lowers  the  lid,  protrudes  its  head  and 
fore-feet,  and  walks  or  feeds  till  danger  ap- 
proaches, when  it  draws  them  in,  raises  the  lid, 
and  thus  shuts  itself  up  in  a  compact-box ;  for  the 
edges  of  this  operculum  on  hinges  fit  close  as 
wax  to  those  of  the  carapace,  which  here  forms  a 
sort  of  animated  door-case.  Thus  the  animal  has 
nothing  to  fear  in  front ;  and  behind,  it  is  securely 
protected  by  its  enlarged  and  deepened  plastron, 
under  which  the  posterior  extremities  and  tail  can 
be  entirely  and  snugly  drawn  up.  Among  the 
marsh-tortoisesf  there  is  a  similar  conformation ; 
and  the  species  so  protected  have  obtained  the  apt 
name  of  Box-tortoises. 

But,  as  if  Nature  were  determined  to  show  that 
she  can  vary  any  plan,  however  ingenious,  she  has 
thought  fit  to  turn  out  of  hand  another  phase  of 
this  box-like  construction,  and  in  Kinyxis  we  have 
it  behind  instead  of  before.  The  tortoises  of  this 
group  are  gifted  w^ith  the  power  of  moving  the 
posterior  part  of  their  carapace,  which  they  can 
lower  and  apply  to  their  plastron,  so  as  completely 
to  close  the  box  behind,  as  those  of  the  genus 
Pyxis  close  the  anterior  part  of  their  shells.  But 
in  Kinyxis  there  is  no  hinge-like  apparatus  as 
there  is  in  Pyxis.  In  Kinyxis  the  bones  bend ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  their  thinness  and  elasticity, 
the  carapace  can  be  bent  down  at  the  will  of  the 
animal,  so  as  to  approximate  the  plastron.  A 
sinuous  line,  on  which  the  animal  mechanism  op- 
erates, is  indicated  externally  between  the  penulti- 
mate and  ante-penultimate  marginal  plate;  and 
this  point,  or  rather,  line  of  flexion,  is  furnished 
with  a  tissue  partaking  of  the  nature  of  fibre  and 
cartilage. 

But  which  of  the  land-tortoises  furnished  the 
shell — the  chorded  shell,  dear  to  Apollo  and  the 
Muses? 

Pausanias  says,  that  it  was  a  species  which  was 
found  in  the  Arcadian  woods ;  and  it  very  proba- 
bly was  that  now  known  as  Testudo  Graca, 
Others  declare  that  it  was  an  African  species 
(whose  carapace  and  dried  tendons  gave  out  a 
sound  when  struck  by  Mercury,  who  found  it  afler 
an  inundation  of  the  Nile)  that  furnished  the  hint 
for  the  lyre. 

The  Elodians,  or  marsh-tortoises,  are  gif\ed 
with  far  greater  activity  than  their  terrestrial  ro- 
lations.    They  swim  with  great  facility,  and  make 
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a  much  quicker  inarch  on  land,  leading  a  preda- 
tory, quisquilious,  amphibious  life,  and  frequenting 
sluggish  streams,  the  lake,  the  pond,  and  the 
marsh  Their  food  consists  principally  of  fresh- 
water molluscous  animals,  tailless  and  tailed 
batrachians,*  and  annelids,  or  worm-like  crea- 
tures. 

The  honeymoon  of  these  elodians  endures  for 
many  weeks  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year ;  and 
their  prolonged  loves  are  blest  with  a  goodly  batch 
of  spherical  eggs,  without  any  calcareous  shell, 
but  as  white  as  those  of  the  other  chelonians. 
The  nest  is  a  shallow  cavity  in  the  earth,  scraped 
out  by  the  female ;  and  the  banks  of  the  waters, 
wherein  she  spends  much  of  her  time,  are  general- 
ly selected ;  for  her  instinct  teaches  her  that  such 
a  locality  offers  a  refuge  to  the  young,  who  take 
refuge  in  the  waters  from  their  numerous  enemies 
as  soon  as  they  are  hatched. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  ChersianSt 
or  land-tortoises,  are,  as  a  general  role,  feeders  on 
vegetables ;  the  ThalassiarUj  or  sea-tortoises, 
commonly  known  as  turtles,  both  vegetarian  (in 
some  cases  almost  entirely  so)  and  carnivorous; 
while  the  Elodians,  or  marsh-tortoises,  and  the 
Potaniians,  or  river-tortoises,  which  may  both  be 
classed  under  one  common  head,  the  gradation 
being  almost  insensible,  are  supported  on  animal 
food,  the  prey  being  generally  taken  in  a  living 
state.  In  conformity  with  this  dispensation,  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  upper  bill  in  the  majority 
of  species  exhibits  a  large  notch,  and  on  each  side 
of  it  a  sufficiently  strong  tooth,  reminding  the  ob- 
server of  the  beak  of  the  higher  raptorial  birds. 

In  some  of  this  group.  Nature,  which  in  the 
ehelonian  forms  which  we  have  already  noticed 
had  contented  herself  with  a  lid  either  before  or 
behind,  carries  out  what  may  be  termed  the  box 
principle,  by  making,  as  in  the  genus  Cistudo,  a 
movable  lid  both  before  and  behind.  In  this  sub- 
genus a  cartilage  attaches  the  wide  oval  plastron 
to  the  buckler.  This  cartilage  is  movable  both 
before  and  behind,  turning  on  the  same  transversal 
mesial  hinge,  and,  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  pre- 
senting nothing  but  a  well-closed  box  to  the  pry- 
ing eyes  of  the  enemy.  In  Kinostemon,  also,  the 
oval  sternum  is  movable  before  and  behind  on  a 
fixed  piece ;  but  in  Staurotyptu,  the  thick  cruci- 
form sternum  is  movable  in  front  only.  In  others 
again,  Piatystemon  and  Emysauraf  for  example, 
the  plastron  is  immovable. 

The  Potamians,  or  true  river-tortoises,  whose 
species  have  been  confounded  under  the  name  of 
Trionyx,  have  among  them  some  which  grow  to  a 
considerable  size.  To  say  nothing  of  one  which 
was  kept  by  Pennant,  and  weighed  twenty  pounds, 
seventy  pounds  have  been  stated  as  the  weight 
attained  by  certain  individuals.  Inhabiting  the 
streams  and  rivers,  or  great  lakes  of  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  earth,  their  habits  are  generally 
similar.  Swimming  with  much  ease  either  upon 
or  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  pursue 

*  Anurous  and  arodele  batrachiaos  of  the  learned. 


young  crocodiles,  other  reptiles  and  fishes,  which 
their  agility  enables  them  to  make  their  prey. 
They  are  also  sajd  to  be  great  destroyers  of  the 
eggs  of  the  crocodiles,  especially  in  the  Nile  and 
the  Gaqges.  The  angler  baits  his  hook  for  them 
with  small  fishes  or  other  living  bait,  unless  his 
skill  enables  him  so  tq  play  a  dead  or  artificial  one 
as  to  deceive  the  sharp  eyes  of  these  tortoises, 
whose  flesh  is  considered  very  good  for  the  table. 
If  he  goes  out  with  proper  tackle,  the  sport  is 
satisfactory  enough  ;  but  one  of  them  took  the  fly 
of  a  justly-celebrated  singer  and  skilful  disciple  of 
old  Izaak's  school,  while  he  was  fishing  for  treat.  • 
He  thought  he  had  got  hold  of  an  old  boat ;  but, 
unwieldy  as  his  prize  was,  he  would  probably 
have  landed  it  if  left  to  himself.  His  stupid  at- 
tendant, however,  rushed  forward  and  seized  the 
line,  which,  thus  deprived  of  the  spring  of  the  rod, 
could  not  bear  the  strain,  and  the  potamian  gol 
clear  off. 

Islets,  rocks,  floating  timber,  or  the  trunks  of 
fallen  trees  on  the  banks,  are  the  favorite  places 
of  resort  to  which  these  tortoises  come  for  repose 
during  the  night.  But  they  are  very  wary,  and 
the  least  noise  sends  them  immediately  into  the 
water.  They  are  troublesome  customers  to  those 
who  are  not  aware  of  their  mode  of  attack.  When 
they  seize  their  prey,  or  are  on  the  defensive,  they 
suddenly  and  most  rapidly  dart  out  tJieir  retracted 
head  and  long  neck,  like  lightning,  biting  most 
sharply  ;  and  rarely  relaxing  their  hold  till  they 
have  taken  the  piece,  into  which  they  have  fixed 
their  cutting  and  pertinacious  bill,  out.  The 
fisherman,  therefore,  either  cuts  off  their  heads  as 
soon  as  he  has  secured  them,  or  reins  them  up 
with  a  sort  of  bridle,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dreaded 
bite ;  and,  in  this  last  state,  I  have  been  told,  they 
are  oflen  exposed  alive  for  sale  in  the  markets. 

In  the  months  of  April  or  May,  the  sandy  spots 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  or  lakes  which  have  a 
good  exposure  to  the  sun  are  sought  out  by  the 
females,  as  the  places  of  deposit  of  their  eggs,  to 
the  amount  of  some  fifly  or  sixty ;  and  in  July  the 
young  make  their  appearance.  The  patience  of  a 
German  is  proverbial ;  with  the  eternal  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  he  calmly  follows  out  his  subject,  and  fol- 
lows it  out  well ;  but  when  we  find  Monsieur 
Lesueur  patiently  counting  the  ova  in  the  ovary 
of  a  potamian  mother,  and  deliberately  giving  the 
results,  we  pause,  and  thank  the  gods  who  have 
disposed  the  mercurial  mind  of  one  of  our  near 
neighbors  to  quietly  settle  down  to  ovarian  stati»- 
tics.  In  the  ovary  of  a  pregnant  potamian  M. 
Lesueur  counted  twenty  ripe  eggs,  ready  to  come 
forth  at  the  bidding  of  Dame  Nature.  Then  he 
saw  a  quantity  of  ova,  varying  in  size  from  that 
of  a  pin*s  head  to  the  goodly  volume  of  rotundity 
which  they  attain,  when  the  calcareous  coat,  which 
is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  egg  when  it 
is  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  this  world,  is  super- 
added :  what  '*  the  tottle  of  the  whole"  is,  may 
be  ascertained  by  those  who  feel  disposed  to  in- 
quire of  M.  Lesueur ;  and,  if  they  will  consult  the 
oracle,  they  will  rise  from  the  consultation  wiser 
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men,  hdIcss  they  haye  sotinded  all  the  shallows 
and  depths  of  testudinate  life. 

But  enough,  and,  for  the  reader  who  is  not 
loologically  disposed,  more  than  enoagh.  He 
has  been  led,  if  he  has  condescended  to  follow, 
from  the  land  to  the  marsh,  from  the  marsh  to  the 
lake,  stream,  and  river,  the  residences  of  the  Ta- 
rious  modifications  of  testndinate  life.  A  short 
repose  should  be  placed  at  his  disposal,  before,  in 


the  course  of  our  narratiye,  he  follows  these  great 
riyers  of  the  old  and  new  world,  in  which  the 
fresh  water  tortoises  disport  themselves,  into  that 
ocean  in  which  all  rivers,  great  and  small,  are 
lost.  But  there,  in  that  boundless  waste  of 
waters,  we  shall  find  that  Nature  has  modified  the 
Chelonian  type  into  the  Thalassian  shape,  which 
occupies  a  distinguished  reptilian  place  in  the 
present  world,  and  in  that  which  is  gone  forever. 


The  Whole  Hoo  Reformers. — ^Mankind  can 
only  be  regenerated  by  dining  on  vegetables. 
Why  I  Certain  worthy  gentlemen  have  dined,  it 
seems,  on  vegetables  for  ever  so  many  years,  and 
are  none  the  worse  for  it.  Straightway,  these 
excellent  men,  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  an- 
nounce themselves  by  public  advertisement  as 
"Distinguished  Vegetarians,"  vault  upon  a 
platform,  hold  a  vegetable  festival,  and  proceed 
tn  show,  not  without  prolixity  and  weak  jokes, 
that  a  vegetable  diet  is  the  only  true  fiiith^  and 
that,  in  eating  meat,  mankind  is  wholly  mistaken 
and  partially  corrupt.  Distinguished  Vegetarians ! 
As  the  men  who  wear  Nankeen  trousers  might 
hold  a  similar  meeting  and  become,  Distinguished 
Nankeenarians !  But  am  I  to  have  no  meat  ? 
If  I  take  a  pledge  to  eat  three  cauliflowers  daily 
in  the  cauliflower  season,  a  peck  of  peas  daily  in 
the  pea  time,  a  gallon  of  broad  Windsor  beans 
daily  when  beans  are  *'  in,"  and  a  young  cabbage 
or  so  eyeiy  morning  before  breakfast,  with  per- 
haps a  little  ginger  between  meals  (as  a  vegetable 
substance,  corrective  of  that  windy  diet),  may  I 
not  be  allowed  half  an  ounce  of  gravy-beef  to  fla- 
▼or  my  potatoes?  Not  a  shred!  Distinguished 
Vegetarians  can  acknowledge  no  imperfect  animal. 
Their  Hog  must  be  a  Whole  Hog,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  time.  Now,  we  would  so  far 
renew  the  custom  of  sacrificing  animals,  as  to 
recommend  that  an  altar  be  erected  to  Our  Coun- 
try, at  present  sheltering  so  many  of  these  very 
inoonvenient  and  unwieldy  Hogs,  on  which  their 
grosser  portions  should  be  "burnt  and  purged 
away."  The  Whole  Ho^  of  the  Temperance 
Movement,  divested  of  its  intemperate  assumption 
of  infiillibility  and  of  its  intemperate  determination 
to  run  grunting  at  the  legs  of  the  general  popula- 
tion of  this  empire,  would  be  a  far  less  unclean 
and  a  far  more  serviceable  creature  than  at  present. 
The  Whole  Hog  of  the  Peace  Society,  acquiring 
the  recognition  of  a  community  of  feeling  between 
itself  and  many  who  hold  war  in  no  less  abhor- 
rence, but  who  yet  believe,  that,  in  the  present 
era  of  the  world,  some  preparation  against  it  is 
a  preservative  of  peace  and  a  restraint  upon  des- 
potism, would  become  as  much  enlightened  as  its 
learned  predecessor  Toby  of  Immortal  Memory. 
And  if  distinguished  Vegetarians,  of  all  kinds, 
would  only  allow  a  little  meat;  and  if  distin- 
guished Fleshmeatarians,  of  all  kinds,  would  only 
yield  a  little  vegetable ;  if  the  former,  quietly 
devouring  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  any  extent, 
would  admit  the  possible  morality  of*^  mashed 
potatoes  with  beef— and  if  the  latter  would  con- 
cede a  little  spinach  with  gammon  ;  and  if  both 
could  manage  to  get  on  with  a  little  less  plat- 
forming — there  being  at  present  rather  an  undue 
preponderance  of  cry  over  wool — if  all  of  us,  in 
short,  were  to  yield  up  something  of  our  whole  and 
entire  animals,  it  might  be  very  much  the  better 
in  the  end,  both  for  us  and  for  them.*-*'  DicAmi' 
anuehoU  Words." 


Prom  the  BofltoD  Post. 
Most  of  your  readers  have  heard  of  a  barbecue, 
but  probably  few  have  ever  attended  one.  Perhaps 
a  description  of  a  public  barbecue,  given  in  Novem- 
ber last  by  the  citizens  of  Athens,  Georgia,  to  the 
Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
Jlouse  of  Representatives,  may  not  be  uninteresting, 
xhe  barbecue  comprised  speeches  by  the  Hon. 
Howell  Cobb  and  Senator  Dawson,  and  af\erwards 
a  dinner.  Of  the  speeches,  I  shall  only  say  that 
they  were  eloquent  appeals  in  defence  of  the  Union. 
My  particular  object  is  to  describe  the  dinner.  I 
took  occasion,  while  Senator  Dawson  was  speaking, 
to  go  out  and  see  how  the  dinner  was  cooked.  The 
tables  were  laid  upon  a  green  lawn,  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  College  Chapel,  where  the 
honorable  gentleman  was  speaking,  and  the  cooking, 
was  done  in  the  open  air,  near  the  tables.  A  trench 
was  dug  about  120  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and 
H  feet  deep.  Alongside  of  the  trench,  piles 
of  wood  were  burning,  and  the  coals  were  thrown 
into  the  trench ;  forty  hogs  and  fifteen  sheep  were 
spitted  and  roasting.  The  ends  of  the  spits  were 
resting  on  each  side  of  the  trench ;  the  fat  drop- 
ping trom  the  hogs  and  sheep  kept  the  cosls  alive, 
and  assisted  in  roasting  the  meat.  As  this  was 
altogether  a  new  way  uf  roasting  to  me,  I  deter- 
mined to  remain  until  the  hogs  and  sheep  were 
done.  In  process  of  time  they  were  done,  and  one 
by  one  they  were  taken  oflf  the  spiu.  Then  com- 
menced the  cutting  up  of  the  animals.  Three  dirty 
negroes,  and  three  dirtier  white  men,  stood  by,  and 
as  the  animals  were  taken  from  the  fire  they  laid 
them  upon  a  table,  and  with  a  broad  axe  cut  them 
in  pieces,  and  then  tore  them  into  fragments  with 
their  hands.  As  there  were  neither  towels  npr 
water  near  them,  the  cooks  made  their  mouths 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  towels  and  water. 
When  the  animals  were  torn  into  sufiiciently  small 
pieces  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  party,  they  were 
placed  upon  wooden  dishes  and  put  upon  a  long 
pine  table,  having  the  same  cover  upon  it  that  it 
had  when  the  carpenter  left  it.  The  entire  bill  of 
fare  consisted  of  hogs,  sheep,  and  bread.  About 
400  men  partook  of  the  dinner,  each  man  laying 
hold  of  a  piece  of  hog  with  one  hand  and  a  piece 
of  bread  with  the  other.  There  was  nothing  to 
drink,  not  even  water.  As  I  had  seen  the  cutting 
up  process,  of  course  I  did  not  eat  any  of  the  din- 
ner, but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was 
rather  a  brutal  way  of  serving  a  retiring  speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

^ E.  L.  F. 

In  an  action  tried  before  Bsron  Parke,  at  the 
Derby  Assizes,  in  July,  Mrs.  Ellen  Blake,  widow 
of  Mr.  John  Blake,  who  was  killed  near  Clay  Cross 
station  when  the  luggage-train  ran  into  a  train  on 
the  10th  Mav,  obtained  4000/.  damages  from  the 
Midland  Railway  Company,  in  compensation  for 
the  pecuniary  loss  she  sustained  by  the  death  of  her 
husband. — Speciaior. 
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While  I  was  dressing,  a  note  was  handed  to 
me  from  the  car^,  apologizing  for  his  departure 
without  seeing  me,  and  begging,  as  a  great  favor, 
that  I  would  not  leave  the  chateau  till  his  return. 
He  said  that  the  count's  spirits  had  benefited 
greatly  hj  our  agreeable  converse,  and  that  he 
requested  me  to  be  his  guest  for  some  time  to 
come.^  The  postscript  added  a  sugj^estion,  that  I 
should  write  down  some  of  the  particulars  of  my 
visit  to  Ettenheim,  but  particularly  of  that  con- 
versation alluding  to  the  meditated  assassination 
of  Bonaparte. 

There  were  many  points  in  the  arrangement 
which  t  did  not  like.  To  begin,  I  had  no  fancy 
whatever  for  the  condition  of  a  dependent,  and 
such  my  poverty  would  at  once  stamp  me.  Sec- 
ondly, I  was  averse  to  this  frequent  intercourse 
with  men  of  the  Royalbt  party,  whose  restless 
character  and  unceasing  schemes  were  opposed  to 
all  the  principles  of  those  I  had  served  under ; 
and,  finally,  I  was  growing  impatient  under  the 
listless  vacuity  of  a  life  that  gave  no  occupation, 
Hor  opened  any  view  for  the  future.  I  sat  down 
to  breakfast  in  a  mood  very  little  in  unison  with 
the  material' en jojrments  around  me.  The  meal 
was  all  that  could  tempt  appetite ;  and  the  view 
from  the  open  window  displayed  a  beautiful  flow- 
er-garden, imperceptibly  fading  away  into  a  maze 
of  ornamental  planting,  which  was  backed  again 
by  a  deep  forest,  the  well-known  wood  of  Belle- 
ville. Still  I  ate  on  sullenly,  scarce  noticing  any 
of  the  objects  around  me.  I  will  see  the  count, 
and  take  leave  of  him,  thought  I,  suddenly  ;  I 
cannot  be  his  guest  without  sacrificing  feeling  in 
a  dozen  ways.  - , 

"At  what  hour  does  Monsieur  riset*'  asked 
I,  of  the  obsequious  valet  who  waited  behind  my 
ehair. 

'*  Usually  at  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon, 
sir ;  but  to-day  he  has  desired  me  to  make  his 
excuses  to  you.  There  will  be  a  oonsultation  of 
doctors  here ;  and  the  likelihood  is,  that  he  may 
not  leave  his  chamber." 

"  Will  you  convey  my  respectful  compliments, 
then,  to  him,  and  my  regrets  that  I  h^  not  seen 
him  before  leaving  the  chateau  1" 

"  The  count  charged  me,  sir,  to  entreat  your 
remaining  here  till  he  had  seen  you.  He  said 
you  had  done  him  infinite  service  already,  and 
indeed  it  is  long  since  he  has  passed  a  night  in 
such  tranquillity." 

There  are  few  slight  circumstances  which  im- 
press a  stranger  more  favorably,  than  any  sem- 
blance of  devotion  on  the  part  of  a  servant  to  his 
master.  The  friendship  of  those  above  one  in 
life  is  easier  to  acquire  than  the  attachment  of 
those  beneath.  Love  is  a  plant  whose  tendrils 
strive  ever  upwards.  I  could  not  help  feeling 
struck  at  the  man's  manner,  as  he  spoke  these 
few  words  ;  and  insensibly  my  mind  reverted  to 
the  master  who  had  inspired  such  sentiments. 


"  My  master  gave  orders,  sir,"  ccmtinned  he, 
"  that  we  should  do  everything  possible  to  con- 
tribute to  your  wishes  ;  that  the  carriage,  or,  if 
you  prefer  them,  saddle-horses,  should  be  ready 
at  any  hour  you  ordered.  The  wood  has  a 
variety  of  beautiful  excursions ;  there  is  a  lake, 
too,  about  two  leagues  away ;  and  the  ruins  of 
Monterraye  are  also  worth  seeing." 

"  If  I  had  not  engagements  in  Paris,"  mut- 
tered I,  while  I  aflfected  to  mumble  over  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sentence  to  myself. 

"  Monsieur  has  seldom  done  a  greater  kind- 
ness than  this  will  be,"  added  he,  respectfully ; 
''  but  if  Monsieur's  business  could  be  deferred  for 
•  day  or  two,  without  inconvenience " 

'*  Perhaps  that  might  be  managed,"  said  I, 
starting  up,  and  walking  to  the  window,  when, 
for  the  first  time,  the  glorious  prospect  revealed 
itself  before  me.  How  delicious,  afler  all,  would 
be  a  few  hours  of  such  a  retreat !— a  morning 
loitered  away  in  that  beautiful  garden  ;  and  then, 
a  long  ramble  through  the  dark  wood  till  sunset. 
Oh,  if  Laura  were  but  here  ;  if  she  could  be  my 
companion  along  those  leafy  alleys  !  If  not  im'M, 
I  can  at  least  think  of  her,  thought  I ;  seek  out 
spots  she  would  love  to  linger  in,  and  points  of 
view  she  would  enjoy  with  all  a  painter's  zest. 
And  this  poor  count,  with  all  his  riches,  could 
not  derive  in  a  whole  lifetime  the  enjoyment  thatr 
a  few  brief  hours  would  yield  to  us !  So  is  it 
almost  ever  in  this  world  :  to  one  man  the  appli* 
ances,  to  another  the  faculties  for  enjoyment. 

'*  I  am  so  glad  Monsieur  has  consented,'*  said 
the  valet  joyously. 

"  Did  I  say  so  ?  I  don't  know  that  I  said 
anything." 

*'  The  count  will  be  so  gratified,"  added  he  ; 
and  hurried  away  to  convey  the  tidings. 

^  Well,  be  it  so.  Heaven  knows  my  business 
in  Paris  will  scarcely  suflfer  by  my  absence  ;  my 
chief  occupation  there  being  to  oheat  away  the 
hours  till  meal-time.  It  is  an  occupation  I  cao 
easily  resume  a  few  days  hence.  I  took  a  book, 
and  strolled  out  into  the  garden  ;  but  I  could  not 
read.  There  is  a  gush  of  pleasure  felt  at 
times  from  the  most  familiar  objects,  which  the 
most  complicated  machinery  of  enjoyment  oflen 
fails  to  equal ;  and  now  the  odor  of  moss-roses 
and  geraniums,  the  rich  perfume  of  orange  flow- 
ers, the  plash  of  fonntains,  and  the  hum  of  the 
summer  insects,  steeped  my  mind  in  delight ;  and 
I  lay  there  in  a  dream  of  bliss  that  was  like  en- 
chantment. I  suppose  I  must  have  fallen  asleep ; 
for  my  thoughts  took  every  form  of  wildness  and 
incoherency.  Ireland  ;  the  campaign ;  the  Bay 
of  Genoa ;  the  rugged  height  of  Kufitein,  all 
passed  before  my  mind,  peopled  with  images  fbr- 
eign  to  all  their  incidents.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  that  I  aroused  myself,  and  remembered 
where  I  was ;  the  shadows  of  the  dark  forest 
were  stretching  over  the  plain  ;  and  I  determined 
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on  a  ride  beoeath  their  mellow  shade.  Aa  if  in 
anticipation  of  my  wishes,  the  horses  were  already 
saddled,  and  a  gfroom  stood  awaiting  my  orders. 
Oh,  what  a  glorious  tiring  it  is  to  be  rich ! 
thought  I,  as  I  mounted  ;  from  what  an  eminenee 
dties  the  wealthy  man  view  life !  No  petty  cares 
DOT  calculations  mar  the  conceptions  of  his  fancy. 
His  will,  like  his  imagination,  wanders  free  and 
aniiBtteied.  And  so  thinking,  I  dashed  spurs  into 
my  horse,  and  plunged  into  the  dense  wood. 
Perhaps  I  was  better  mounted  than  the  groom,  or 
perhaps  the  man  was  scarcely  accustomed  to  such 
impetuosity.  Whatever  the  reason,  I  was  soon 
out  of  sight  of  him.  The  trackless  grass  of  the 
alley,  and  its  noiseless  turf,  made  pursuit  diffieult 
in  a  spot  where  the  paths  crossed  and  recroesed 
in  a  hundred  different  directions  ;  and  so  I  rode 
on  for  miles  and  miles  without  seeing  more  of  my 
fpllower. 

Forest  riding  is  particularly  seductive ;  you 
are  insensibly  led  on  to  see  where  this  alley  will 
open,  or  how  that  path  will  terminate.  Some  of 
the  spirit  of  discovery  seems  to  seal  its  attractions 
to  the  wild  and  devious  track,  untrodden  as  it 
looks ;  and  you  feel  all  the  charm  of  adventure 
as  you  advance.  The  silence,  too,  is  most  strik- 
ing ;  the  noiseless  foot&Us  of  the  horse,  and  the 
unbroken  stillness,  add  indescribable  charm  to  the 
aeene,  and  the  least  imaginative  caiuot  fiul  to 
weave  fancies  and  fictions  as  he  goes. 

Near  as  it  was  to  a  great  city,  not  a  single 
rider  crossed  my  path  ;  not  even  a  peasant  did  I 
meet.  A  stray  bundle  of  fagots,  bound  and  ready 
to  be  carried  away,  showed  that  the  axe  of  the 
woodman  had  been  heard  within  the  solitude ;  but 
ilot  another  trace  told  that  human  footstep  had 
ever  pressed  the  sward. 

Although  still  a  couple  of  hours  from  sunset, 
the  shade  of  the  wood  was  dense  enough  to  make 
Ibe  path  appear  uncertain^  and  I  was  obliged  to 
ride  more  cautiously  than  before.  I  had  thought 
that,  by  steadily  pursuing  one  straight  track,  I 
should  at  last  gain  the  open  country,  and  easily 
find  some  road  that  would  re-conduct  me  to  the 
chateau  ;  but  now  I  saw  no  signs  of  this. 
'*  The  alley"  was,  to  all  appearance,  exactly  as 
I  found  it — miles  before.  A  long  aisle  of  beech- 
trees  stretched  away  in  front  and  behind  me  ;  a 
short,  grassy  turf  was  beneath  my  feet ;  and  not 
an  object  to  tell  me  how  far  I  had  come,  or 
whither  I  was  tending.  If  now  and  then  another 
road  crossed  the  path,  it  was  in  all  respects 
like  this  one.  This  was  puzzling ;  and,  to  add  to 
my  difficulty,  I  auddenly  remembered  that  I  had 
never  thought  of  learning  the  name  of  the 
chateau,  and  well  knew  that  to  ask  for  it  as 
the  residence  of  the  Count  de  Maurepas  would  be 
a  perfect  absurdity.  There  was  something  so 
ludicrous  in  the  situation,  that  I  could  not  refrain 
from  laughing  at  first ;  but  a  moment*s  reconsid- 
eration made  me  regard  the  incident  more  gravely. 
In  what  a  position  should  I  stand,  if  unable  to 
discover  the  chateau  !  The  cur^  might  have  lefl 
Paris  before  I  could  reach  it ;  all  clue  to  the 
eount  might   thus  be  lost ;   and  although   these 


were  but  improbable  circumstances,  they  came 
now  very  forcibly  before  me,  and  gave  me  serious 
uneasiness. 

'^  I  have  been  so  often  in  false  positions  in  life, 
so  frequently  implicated  where  no  real  blame- 
could  attach  to  me,  that  I  shall  not  be  in  the  least 
surprised  if  I  be  arrested  as  a  horse-etealer  !'* 
The  night  now  began  to  fall  rapidly,  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  proceed  at  a  slow  pace  ;  and  at  length, 
as  the  wood  seemed  to  thicken,  I  was  forced  to 
get  off,  and  walk  beside  my  horse.  I  have  oflen 
found  myself  in  situations  of  real  peril,  with  far 
less  anxiety  than  I  now  felt ;  my  position  seemed 
at  the  time  inexplicable  and  absurd.  I  suppose, 
thought  I,  that  no  man  was  ever  lost  in  the  wood 
of  Belleville  ;  he  must  find  his  way  out  of  it  sooner 
or  later ;  and  then  there  can  be  no  great  diffi* 
culty  in  returning  to  Paris.  This  w^as  about 
the  extent  of  the  comfort  I  could  afford  myself; 
for,  once  back  in  the  capital,  I  could  not  speculate 
on  a  single  step  further. 

I  was  at  last  so  weary  with  the  slow  and 
cautious  progression  I  was  condemned  to,  that 
I  half  determined  to  picquet  my  horse  to  a 
tree,  and  lie  down  to  sleep  till  daylight.  While 
I  sought  out  a  convenient  spot  for  my  bivouac, 
a  bright  twinkling  light,  like  a  small  star,  caught 
my  eye.  Twice  it  i4[>peaxed,  and  vanbhed  again, 
so  that  I  was  well  assured  of  its  being  real, 
and  no  phantom  of  my  now  over-excited  brain. 
It  appeared  to  proceed  from  the  very  densest 
part  of  the  wood,  and  whither,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  no  path  conducted.  As  I  listened  to  catch 
any  sounds,  I  again  caught  sight  of  the  faint  star, 
which  now  seemed  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  road  where  I  stood.  Fastening  my  horse 
to  a  branch,  I  advanced  directly  through  the 
brushwood  for  about  a  hundred  yards,  when  I 
came  to  a  small  open  space,  in  which  stood 
one  of  those  modest  cottages,  of  rough  timber, 
wherein,  at  certain  seasons,  the  gamekeepers  lake 
refuge.  A  low,  square,  log  hut,  with  a  single 
door,  and  an  unglazed  window,  comprised  the 
whole  edifice,  .being  one  of  the  humblest,  even  of 
its  humble  kind,  1  had  ever  seen.  Stealing  cau- 
tiously to  the  window,  I  peeped  in.  On  a  stone, 
in  the  middle  of  the  earthen  floor,  a  small 
iron  lamp  stood,  which  threw  a  faint  and  fickle 
light  around.  There  was  no  furniture  of  any 
kind ;  nothing  that  bespoke  the  place  as  inhabited ; 
and  it  was  only  as  I  continued  to  gaze  that  I 
detected  the  figure  of  a  man,  who  seemed  to 
be  sleeping,  on  a  heap  of  dried  leaves,  in  one  cor^ 
ner  of  the  hovel.  I  own  that,  with  all  my 
anxiety  to  find  a  guide,  I  began  to  feel  some 
scruples  about  obtruding  on  the  sleeper's  privacy. 
He  was  evidently  no  "  garde  de  chasse,"  who 
are  a  well  to-do  sort  of  folk,  being  usually  retired 
sousH>fficiers  of  the  army.  He  might  be  a  poacher, 
a  robber,  or  perhaps  a  dash  of  both  together— « 
a  trade  I  had  oflen  heard  of  as  being  resorted 
to  by  the  most  reckless  and  abandoned  of  the 
population  of  Paris,  when  their  crimes  and  their 
haunts  become  too  well  known  in  the  capital. 

I  peered  eagerly  through  the  chamber,  to  see 
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if  he  \^re  armed ;  but  not  a  weapon  of  any  kind 
was  to  be  seen.  I  next  sought  to  discover  if  he 
were  quite  alone ;  and,  although  one  side  of  the 
hovel  was  hidden  from  my  view,  I  was  well  as- 
sured that  he  had  no  comrade.  Come,  said  I  to 
myself,  man  to  man,  if  it  should  come  to  a  strug- 
gle, is  fair  enough ;  and  the  chances  are  I  shall 
be  able  to  defend  myself. 

His  sleep  was  sound  and  heavy,  like  that  after 
fatigue ;  so  that  I  tliought  it  would  be  easy  for 
me  to  enter  the  hovel,  and  secure  his  arms,,  if  he 
had  such,  before  he  should  awake.  I  may  seem 
to  my  reader,  all  this  time,  to  have  been  inspired 
with  an  undue  amount  of  caution  and  prudence, 
considering  how  evenly  we  were  matched  ;  but  I 
would  remind  him  that  it  was  a  period  when  the 
most  dreadful  crimes  were  of  daily  occurrence. 
Not  a  night  went  over  without  some  terrible 
assassination;  and  a  number  of  escaped  galley 
slaves  were  known  to  be  at  large  in  the  suburbs 
and  outskirts  of  the  capital.  These  men,  under 
the  slightest  provocation,  never  hesitated  at  mur- 
der; for  tlieir  lives  were  already  forfeited,  and 
they  scrupled  at  nothing  which  offered  a  chance 
of  escape.  To  add  to  the  terror  their  atrocities 
excited,  there  was  a  rumor  current  at  the  time 
that  the  government  itself  made  use  of  these 
wretches  for  its  own  secret  acts  of  vengeance ; 
'«nd  many  implicitly  believed  that  the  dark  assas- 
iinations  of  the  **  Temple"  had  no  other  agency. 
C  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  fears  were  well 
(bunded,  or  that  I  myself  partook  of  them ;  but 
<uch  were  the  reports  commonly  circulated,  and 
he  impunity  of  crime  certainly  favored  the  im- 
pression. I  know  not  if  this  will  serve  as  an 
ipology  for  the  circumspection  of  my  proceeding, 
4s,  cautiously  pushing  the  door,  inch  by  inch,  I 
4t  length  threw  it  wide  open.  Not  the  slightest 
>40und  escaped  as  I  did  so ;  and  yet,  certainly  be- 
fore my  hand  quitted  the  latch,  the  sleeper  had 
sprung  to  his  knees ;  and,  with  his  dark  eyes 
glaring  wildly  at  me,  crouched  like  a  beast  about 
to  rush  upon  an  enemy. 

His  attitude,  and  his  whole  appearance  at  that 
moment,  are  yet  before  me.  Long  black  hair  fell 
in  heavy  masses  at  either  side  of  his  head  ;  his 
&ce  was  pale,  haggard,  and  hunger-stricken ;  a 
deep,  drooping  moustache  descended  from  below 
his  chin,  and  almost  touched  his  collar-bones, 
which  were  starting  from  beneath  the  skin;  a 
ragged  cloak,  that  covered  him  as  he  lay,  had 
fallen  off,  and  showed  that  a  worn  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  coarse  linen  trowsers  were  all  his  clothing. 
Such  a  picture  of  privation  and  misery  I  never 
looked  upon  before  nor  since ! 

''  Qui  va  R?"  cried  he,  sternly,  and  with  the 
Toice  of  one  not  unused  to  command ;  and,  although 
the  summons  showed  his  soldier  training,  his  con- 
dition of  wretchedness  suggested  deep  misgivings. 

'*  Qui  va  Ikt"  shouted  he  again,  louder  and 
more  determinedly. 

'*  A  friend — perhaps  a  comrade,"  said  I,  boldly. 

"  Advance  comrade,  and  give  the  countersign,'* 
replied  he,  rapidly,  and  like  one  repeating  a  phrase 
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of  routine ;  and  then,  as  if  suddenly  remembering 
himself,  he  added  with  a  low  sigh,  "  There  is 
none !"  His  arms  dropped  heavily  as  he  spoke, 
aud  he  fell  back  against  the  wall,  with  his  head 
drooping  on  his  chest. 

There  was  something  so  unutterably  forlorn  in 
his  look,  as  he  sat  thus,  that  all  apprehension  of 
personal  danger  from  him  left  me  at  the  moioaent, 
and,  advancing  frankly,  I  told  him  how  I  had  lost 
my  way  in  the  wood,  and  by  a  mere  accident 
chanced  to  descry  his  light  as  I  wandered  along 
in  the  gloom. 

I  do  not  know  if  he  understood  me  at  first,  for 
he  gazed  half  vacantly  at  my  face  while  I  was 
speaking,  and  often  stealthily  peered  around  to 
see  if  others  were  coming ;  so  that  I  had  to  repeajt 
more  than  once  that  I  was  perfectly  alone.  That 
the  poor  fellow  was  insane  seemed  but  too  proba- 
ble ;  the  restless  activity  of  his  wild  eye,  the  sus- 
picious watchfulness  of  his  glances,  all  looked 
like  madness,  and  I  thought  that  he  had  probably 
made  his  escape  from  some  military  hospital,  and 
concealed  himself  within  the  recesses  of  the  forest. 
But  even  these  signs  of  over-wrought  excitement 
began  to  subside  soon ;  and,  as  though  the  momen- 
tary effort  at  vigilance  had  been  too  much  for  his 
strength,  he  now  drew  his  cloak  about  him,  and 
lay  down  once  more. 

I  handed  him  my  brandy  flask,  which  still  con- 
tained a  little,  and  he  touched  it  to  his  lips  with  a 
slight  nod  of  recognition.  Invigorated  by  the 
stimulant,  he  sipped  again  and  again,  but  dways 
cautiously,  and  with  prudent  reserve. 

*'  You  have  been  a  soldier,"  said  I,  taking  my 
seat  at  his  side. 

"  I  am  a  soldier,"  said  he,  with  a  strong  em- 
phasis on  the  verb. 

'*  I,  too,  have  served,"  said  I ;  '*  although, 
probably,  neither  as  long  nor  as  creditably  as  you 
have." 

He  looked  at  me  fixedly  for  a  second  or  too, 
and  then  dropped  his  eyes  without  a  reply. 

**  You  were  probably  with  the  army  of  the 
Mouse  V  said  I,  hazarding  the  guess,  from  rer 
membering  how  many  of  that  army  had  been  in* 
valided  by  the  terrible  attacks  of  ague  contracted 
in  North  Holland. 

"  I  served  on  the  Rhine,"  said  he,  briefly ;  "  but 
I  made  the  campaign  of  Jemappes,  too.  I  served 
the  king  also — ^King  Ix>uis,"  cried  he  sternly, 
*'  Is  that  avowal  candid  enough ;  or  do  you  want 
more  ?" 

Another  royalist,  thought  I,  with  a  sigh. 
Whichever  way  I  turn  they  meet  me— the  very 
ground  seems  to  give  them  np. 

'*  And  could  you  find  no  better  trade  than  that 
of  a  mouchard  ?"  asked  he,  sneeringly. 

'*  I  am  not  a  mouchard — ^I  never  was  one.  I 
am  a  soldier  like  yourself;  and,  mayhap,  if  all 
were  to  be  told,  scarcely  a  more  fortunate  one." 

'*  Dismissed  the  service — and  for  what?"  asked 
he,  bluntly. 

'*  If  not  broke,  at  least  not  employed,"  said  I^ 
bitterly. 
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"Aroyalirt!"   • 

"  Not  the  least  of  one,  but  suspected." 

''  Just  BO.  Your  letters — ^your  private  papers 
ransacked,  and  brought  in  eyidence  against  you. 
Your  conversations  with  your  intimates  noted 
down  and  attested — every  word  you  dropped  in  a 
moment  of  disappointment  or  anger ;  every  chance 
phrase  you  uttered  when  provoked,  all  quoted; 
wasn't  that  itV 

As  he  spoke  this,  with  a  rapid  and  almost  im- 
})etuous  utterance,  I,  for  the  first  time,  noticed  that 
both  the  expressions  and  the  accent  implied  breed- 
ing and  education.  Not  all  his  vehemence  could 
hide  the  evidences  of  former  cultivation. 

"  How  comes  it,*'  asked  I  eagerly,  "  that  such 
a  man  as  you  are  is  to  be  found  thus  1  Yon  cer> 
tainly  did  not  always  serve  in  the  ranks?" 

*'  I  had  my  grade,"  was  his  short,  dry  reply. 

'*  You  were  a  quarter-master — perhaps  a  sous- 
lieutenant  1"  said  I,  hoping  by  the  flattery  of  the 
surmise  to  lead  him  to  talk  further. 

''  I  was  the  colonel  of  a  dragoon  regiment," 
said  he,  sternly  ;  *'  and  that  neither  the  least 
brave  nor  the  least  distinguished  in  the  French 
army." 

Ah !  thought  I,  my  good  fellow,  you  have  shot 
your  bolt  too  high  this  time ;  and  in  a  careless, 
easy  way,  I  asked,  '*  what  might  have  been  the 
number  of  his  corps  t" 

**How  can  it  concern  you!"  said  he,  with  a 
savage  veliemence.  ''  You  say  that  you  are  not  a 
spy.  To  what  end  these  questions?  As  it  is, 
you  have  made  this  hovel,  which  has  been  my 
shelter  for  some  weeks  back,  no  longer  of  any 
service  to  me.  I  will  not  be  tracked.  I  will  not 
suffer  espionage/' by  Heaven!"  cried  he,  as  he 
dashed  his  clenched  fist  against  the  ground  beside 
him.  His  eyes,  as  he  spoke,  glared  with  all  the 
wildness  of  insanity,  and  great  drops  of  sweat  hung 
upon  his  damp  forehead. 

*'  Is  it  too  much,'*  continued  he,  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  passion,  **  is  it  too  much  that  I  was 
master  here?  Are  these  walls  too  luxurious?  Is 
there  the  sign  of  foreign  gold  in  this  tastefol  fur- 
niture and  the  splendor  of  these  hangings?  Or 
is  this** — and  he  stretched  out  his  lean  and  naked 
arms  as  he  spoke — *'  is  this  the  garb? — is  this  the 
garb  of  a  man  who  can  draw  at  will  on  the  co&rs 
of  royalty  ?  Ay  !**  cried  he,  with  a  wild  laugh, 
"  if  this  is  the  price  of  my  treachery,  the  treason 
might  well  be  pardoned." 

I  did  all  I  could  to  assuage  the  violence  of  his 
manner.  I  talked  to  him  calmly  and  soberly  of 
myself  and  of  him,  repeating  over  and  over  the 
assurance  that  I  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  way 
to  injure  him.  "  You  may  be  poor,"  said  I, ''  and 
yet  scarcely  poorer  than  I  am — ^friendless,  and  have 
as  many  to  care  for  you  as  I  have.  Believe  me, 
comrade,  save  in  the  matter  of  a  few  years  the 
leas  on  one  side,  and  some  services  the  more  on 
the  other,  there  is  little  to  choose  between  us." 

These  few  words,  wrung  from  me  in  sorrowful 
aincerity,  seemed  to  do  more  than  all  I  had  said 
previously,  and  he  moved  the  lamp  a  little  to  one 


side  that  he  might  have  a  better  view  of  me  as  I 
sat ;  and  thus  we  remained  for  several  minutes 
staring  steadfastly  at  each  other  without  a  word 
spoken  on  either  side.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
sought  in  that  face,  livid  and  shrunk  by  famine-^ 
in  that  straggling  matted  hair,  and  that  figure 
enveloped  in  rags,  for  any  traces  of  former 
condition.  Whatever  might  once  have  been  his 
place  in  society,  now  he  seemed  the  very  lowest 
of  that  miserable  tribe  whose  lives  are  at  once  the 
miracle  and  shame  of  our  century. 

"  Except  that  my  senses  are  always  playing 
me  false,*'  said  he,  as  he  passed  his  hand  across 
his  eyes,  "  I  could  say  that  I  have  seen  your  face 
before.     What  was  your  corps?" 

"The  Ninth  Hussars,  'the  Tapagenrs,'  as 
they  called  them." 

"When  did  you  join — and  where?"  said  he, 
with  an  eagerness  that  surprised  me. 

"  At  Nancy,"  said  I,  calmly. 

**  You  were  there  with  the  advanced  guard  of 
Moreau's  corps,"  said  he,  hastily ;  "  you  followed 
the  regiment  to  the  Moselle." 

"How  do  you  know  all  this?"  asked  I,  in 
amazement. 

"  Now  for  your  name ;  tell  me  your  name,** 
cried  he,  grasping  my  hand  in  both  of  his — "  and 
I  charge  you  by  all  you  care  for  here  or  hereafter, 
no  deception  with  me.  It  is  not  a  head  that  has 
been  tried  like  mine  can  bear  a  cheat.*' 

"  I  have  no  object  in  deceiving  you  ;  nor  am  I 
ashamed  to  say  who  I  am,"  replied  I.  "  My 
name  is  Tiemay — Maurice  Tiemay." 

The  word  was  but  out,  when  the  poor  fellow 
threw  himself  forward,  and  grasping  my  hands, 
fell  upon  and  kissed  them. 

"  So,  then,"  cried  he,  passionately,  "I  am  not 
friendless — I  am  not  utterly  deserted  in  life— you 
are  yet  left  to  me,  my  dear  boy." 

This  burst  of  feeling  convinced  me  that  he  was 
deranged ;  and  I  was  speculating  in  my  mind 
how  best  to  make  my  escape  from  him,  when  he 
pushed  back  the  long  and  tangled  hair  from  his 
face,  and,  staring  wildly  at  me,  said,  "  You  know 
me  now— don't  you?  Oh,  look  again,  Maurice, 
and  do  not  let  me  think  that  I  am  forgotten  by  all 
the  world." 

"Good  heavens!"  cried  I,  "it  is  Colonel 
Mahon !" 

"  Ay,  '  Le  Beau  Mahon,' "  said  he,  with  a 
burst  of  wild  laughter ;  "  Le  Beau  Mahon,  as 
they  used  to  call  me  long  ago.  Is  this  a  reverse 
of  fortune,  I  ask  you?"  and  he  held  out  the 
ragged  remnants  of  his  miserable  clothes.  "  I 
have  not  worn  shoes  for  nigh  a  month.  I  have 
tasted  food  but  once  in  the  last  thirty  hours !  I, 
that  have  led  French  soldiers  to  the  charge  full 
fifty  times,  up  to  the  very  batteries  of  the  enemy, 
am  reduced  to  hide  and  skulk  from  place  to  place 
like  a  felon,  trembling  at  the  clank  of  a  gen* 
darme's  boot,  as  never  the  thunder  of  an  enemy's 
squadron  made  me.  Think  of  the  persecution 
that  has  brought  me  to  this,  and  made  me  a 
beggar  and  a  coward  together !" 
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A  gush  of  tears  burst  from  him  at  these  words, 
and  he  sobbed  for  several  minutes  like  a  child. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original  source 
of  his  misfortunes,  I  had  very  little  doubt  that 
now  his  mind  had  been  shaken  by  their  influence, 
and  that  calamity  had  deranged  him.  The  flighty 
uncertainty  of  his  manner,  the  incoherent  rapidity 
with  which  he  passed  from  one  topic  to  another, 
increased  with  his  excitement,  and  he  passed 
alternately  from  the  wildest  expressions  of  delight 
at  our  meeting,  to  the  most  heart-rending  descrip- 
tions of  his  own  sufferings.  By  great  patience 
and  some  ingenuity,  I  learned  that  he  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  wood  of  Belleville,  where  the 
kindness  of  an  old  soldier  of  his  own  brigade — 
now  a  garde  de  chasse — had  saved  him  from 
starvation.  Jacques  Caillon  was  continually 
alluded  to  in  his  narrative.  It  was  Jacques 
sheltered  him  when  he  came  first  to  Belleville. 
Jacques  had  afforded  him  a  refuge  in  the  different 
huts  of  the  forest,  supplying  him  with  food — acts 
not  alone  of  benevolence,  but  of  daring  courage, 
as  Mahon  continually  asserted.  If  it  were  but 
known,  "  they  M  give  him  a  peloton  and  eight 
paces.*'  The  theme  of  Jacques'  heroism  was  so 
engrossing,  that  he  could  not  turn  from  it ;  every 
little  incident  of  his  kindness,  every  stratagem  of 
his  inventive  good  nature,  he  dwelt  upon  with 
eager  delight,  and  seemed  half  to  forget  his  own 
sorrows  in  recounting  the  services  of  his  benefactor. 
I  saw  that  it  would  be  fruitless  to  ask  for  any 
account  of  his  past  calamity,  or  by  what  series 
of  mischances  he  had  fallen  so  low.  I  saw — ^I 
will  own  with  some  chagrin — ^that,  with  the  mere 
selfishness  of  misfortune,  he  could  not  speak  of 
anything  save  what  bore  upon  his  own  daily  life, 
and  totally  forgot  me  and  all  about  me. 

The  most  relentless  persecution  seemed  to 
follow  him  from  place  to  place.  Wherever  he 
went,  fresh  spies  started  on  his  track,  and  the 
history  of  his  escapes  was  unending.  The  very 
&got-cutters  of  the  forest  were  in  league  against 
him,  and  the  high  price  offered  for  his  capture 
had  diwwn  many  into  the  pursuit.  It  was  curious 
to  mark  the  degree  of  self-importance  all  these 
recitals  imparted,  and  how  the  poor  fellow,  starv- 
ing and  almost  naked  as  he  was,  rese  into  all  the 
imagined  dignity  of  martyrdom,  as  he  told  of  his 
sorrows.  If  he  ever  asked  a  question  about 
Paris,  it  was  to  know  what  people  said  of  himself 
and  of  his  fortunes.  He  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  Bonaparte's  thoughts  were  far  more  occupied 
about  him  than  on  that  empire  now  so  nearly  in 
his  grasp,  and  he  continued  to  repeat  with  a 
proud  delight,  '*  He  has  caught  them  all  but  me! 
/am  the  only  one  who  has  escaped  him  !"  These 
few  words  suggested  to  me  the  impression  that 
Mahon  had  been  engaged  in  some  plot  or  conspir- 
acy ;  but  of  what  nature,  bow  composed,  or  how 
discovered,  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at. 

*'  There !"  said  he,  at  last,  *'  there  is  the  dawn 
breaking !  I  must  be  off.  I  must  now  make  for 
the  thickest  part  of  the  wood  till  nightfall.  There 
are  hiding-places  there  known  to  none  save  my- 


self.    The  bloodhounds  cannot  track  me  where  I 
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go 

His  impatience  became  now  extreme.     Every 

instant  seemed  full  of  peril  to  him  now ;  every 
rustling  leaf  and  every  waving  branch  a  warning. 
I  was  unable  to  satisfy  myself  how  far  this  might 
be  well-founded  terror,  or  a  vague  and  causeless 
fear.  At  one  moment  I  inclined  to  this — at 
another,  to  the  opposite  impression.  Assuredly 
nothing  could  be  more  complete  than  the  precau- 
tions he  took  against  discovery.  His  lamp  was 
concealed  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree ;  the  leaves  that 
formed  his  bed  he  scattered  and  strewed  carelessly 
on  every  side ;  he  erased  even  the  foot-tracks  on 
the  clay ;  and  then,  gathering  up  his  tattered  cloak, 
prepared  to  set  out. 

"  When  are  we  to  meet  again,  and  where?" 
said  I,  grasping  his  hand. 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  passed  his  hand 
over  his  brow,  as  if  reflecting.  "  You  must  see 
Caillon;  Jacques  will  tell  you  all,"  said  he, 
solemnly.  '*  Grood-bye.  Do  not  follow  me.  I 
will  not  be  tracked  ;"  and  with  a  proud  gesture 
of  his  hand  he  motioned  me  back. 

Poor  fellow !  I  saw  that  any  attempt  to  reason 
with  him  would  be  in  vain  at  such  a  moment ; 
and,  determining  to  seek  out  the  garde  de  chasse, 
I  turned  away  slowly  and  sorrowfully. 

"  What  have  been  my  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
compared  to  his  f "  thought  I.  "  The  proud 
colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  a  beggar  and  an 
outcast !"  The  great  puzzle  to  me  was,  whether 
insanity  had  been  the  cause  or  the  consequence 
of  his  misfortunes.  Caillon  will,  perhaps,  be 
able  to  tell  me  his  story,  said  I  to  myself ;  and, 
thus  ruminating,  I  returned  to  where  I  had 
picqueted  my  horse  three  hours  before.  My  old 
dragoon  experiences  had  taught  me  how  to  '*  hob- 
ble" a  horse,  as  it  is  called,  by  passing  the  bridle 
beneath  the  counter  before  tying  it,  and  so  I  found 
him  just  as  I  left  him. 

The  sun  was  now  up,  and  I  could  see  that  a 
wide  track  led  off  through  the  forest  straight 
before  me.  I  accordingly  mounted,  and  struck 
into  a  sharp  canter.  About  an  hour's  riding 
brought  me  to  a  small  clearing,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stood  a  neat  and  picturesque  cottage,  over 
the  door  of  which  was  paiqted  the  words  *'  Station 
de  Chasse— No.  4."  In  a  little  garden  in  front, 
a  man  was  working  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  but  his 
military  trowsers  at  once  proclaimed  him  the 
''garde."  He  stopped  as  I  came  up,  and  eyed 
me  sharply. 

"  Is  this  the  road  to  Belleville !"  said  I. 

*'  You  can  go  this  way,  but  it  takes  you  two 
miles  of  a  round,"  replied  he,  coming  closer,  and 
scanning  me  keenly. 

'*  You  can  tell  me,  perhaps,  where  Jacques 
Caillon,  garde  de  chasse,  is  to  be  found?" 

*'  I  am  Jacques  Caillon,  sir,"  was  the  answer, 
as  he  saluted  in  soldier  fashion,  while  a  look  of 
anxiety  stole  over  his  face. 

"  I  have  something  to  speak  to  you  about,"  said 
I,  dismounting,  and  giving  him  the  bridle  of  my 
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hozBO.  "  Throw  him-  some  corn,  if  you  have  got 
it,  and  then  let  us  talk  together  ;*'  and  with  this  I 
walked  into  the  garden,  and  seated  myself  on  a 
bench. 

If  Jacques  be  an  old  soldier,  thought  I,  the  only 
way  is  to  come  the  officer  over  him  ;  discipline  and 
obedience  are  never  forgotten,  and  whatever  chances 
I  may  have  of  his  confidence  will  depend  on  how 
much  I  seem  his  superior.  It  appeared  as  if  this 
conjecture  was  well  founded,  for  as  Jacques  came 
back,  his  manner  betrayed  every  sign  of  respect 
and  deference.  There  was  an  expression  of  almost 
fear  in  his  face  as,  with  his  hand  to  his  cap,  he 
9sked,  *'  What  were  my  orders  !*' 

The  very  deference  of  his  air  was  disconcerting, 
and  so,  assuming  a  look  of  easy  cordiality,  I 
said — 

"  First,  I  will  ask  you  to  give  me  something  to 
eat ;  and,  secondly,  to  give  me  your  company  for 
half  an  hour.*' 

Jacques  promised  both,  and,  learning  that  I  pre* 
lerred  my  breakfast  in  the  open  air,  proceeded  to 
arrange  the  table  under  a  blossoming  chestnut-tree. 

'*  Are  you  quite  alone  here!"  asked  I,  as  ho 
passed  back  and  forward. 

'*  Quite  alone,  sir  ;  and  except  a  stray  fagot- 
cutter  or  a  chance  traveller  who  may  have  lost  his 
way,  I  never  see  a  human  face  from  yearns  end  to 
year's  end.  It 's  a  lonely  thing  for  an  old  soldier, 
too,*'  said  he,  with  a  sigh. 

**  I  know  more  than  one  who  would  envy  you, 
Jacques,"  said  I,  and  the  words  made  him  almost 
start  as  I  spoke  them.  The  oofiee  was  now  ready, 
and  I  proceeded  to  make  my  breakfast  with  all  the 
appetite  of  a  long  fast. 

There  was,  indeed,  but  little  to  inspire  awe,  or 
eren  deference  in  my  personal  appearance — a 
threadbare  undress  frock  and  a  worn-out  old  forag- 
ing cap  were  all  the  marks  of  my  soldierlike 
estate  ;  and  yet,  from  Jacques*  manner,  one  might 
have  guessed  roe  to  be  a  general  at  the  least.  He 
attended  me  with  the  stiff  propriety  of  the  parade, 
and  when,  at  last,  induced  to  take  a  seat,  he  did  so 
full  two  yards  off  from  the  table,  and  arose  almost 
every  time  he  was  spoken  to.  Now  it  was  quite 
dear  that  the  honest  soldier  did  not  know  me 
either  as  the  hero  of  Kehl,  of  Ireland,  or  of  Genoa. 
Great  achievements  as  they  were,  they  were  won- 
derfully little  noised  about  the  world,  and  a  man 
might  frequent  mixed  companies  every  day  of  the 
week,  and  never  hear  of  one  of  them.  So  far,  then, 
I  was  certain  it  could  not  be  my  fame  had  imposed 
on  him,  and,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  it  could 
acarcely  be  my  general  appearance.  Who  knows, 
thought  I,  but  I  owe  all  this  obsequious  deference 
to  my  horse  1  If  Jacques  be  an  old  cavalry-man, 
he  will  have  remarked  that  the  beast  is  of  great 
value,  and  doubtless  argue  to  the  worth  of  the  rider 
from  the  merits  of  his  "  mount.*'  If  this  expla- 
nation was  not  the  most  flattering,  it  was,  at  all 
«veots,  the  best  I  could  hit  on  ;  and,  with  a  natu- 
ral reference  to  what  was  passing  in  my  own  mind, 
leaked  him  if  he  had  looked  to  my  horse ! 

Oh,  yes,  air,*'  said  he,  reddening  suddenly. 


"  I  have  taken  off  the  saddle,  and  thrown  hip^  his 
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What  the  deuce  does  his  confusion  meanf 
thought  I ;  the  fellow  looks  as  if  he  had  half  ^ 
mind  to  run  away,  merely  because  I  asked  him  » 
simple  question. 

*'  I  've  had  a  sharp  ride,"  said  I,  rather  by  way 
of  saying  something,  "  and  I  should  n*t  woqder  if 
he  was  a  little  fatigued." 

**  Scarcely  so,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  faint  smile  ; 
"  he  *s  old,  now,  but  it  *s  not  a  little  will  tire  him." 

"  You  know  him,  then,'*  said  I,  quickly. 

"  Ay,  sir,  and  have  known  him  for  eighteen 
years.  He  was  in  the  second  squadron  of  our 
regiment ;  the  major  rode  him  two  entire  cam- 
paigns !" 

The  reader  may  guess  that  his  history  was 
interesting  to  me,  from  perceiving  the  impression 
the  reminiscence  made  on  the  relator,  and  I  inquired 
what  became  of  him  after  that. 

**  He  was  wounded  by  a  shot  at  Neuwied,  and 
sold  into  the  train,  where  they  could  n't  manage 
him ;  and  after  three  years,  when  horses  grew 
scarce,  he  came  back  into  the  cavalry.  A  ser» 
geant-major  of  lancers  was  killed  on  him  at  '  Zwei 
Brucken.'  That  was  the  fourth  rider  he  broughl 
mishap  to,  not  to  say  a  farrier  whom  he  dashed  lo 
pieces  in  his  stable." 

Ah,  Jack,  thought  I,  I  have  it ;  it  is  a  piece 
of  old-soldier  superstition  about  this  mischievous 
horse  has  inspired  all  the  mao*s  respect  and  rever- 
ence ;  and,  if  a  little  disappointed  in  the  mystery, 
I  was  so  &r  pleased  at  having  discovered  the 
clue. 

**  But  I  have  found  him  quiet  enough,"  said  I ; 
**  I  never  backed  him  till  yesterday,  and  he  bae 
carried  me  well  and  peaceably." 

*'  Ah,  that  he  will  now,  I  warrant  him ;  since 
the  day  a  shell  burst  under  him  at  Waitzen  he 
never  showed  any  vice.  The  wound  nearly  left 
the  ribs  bare,  and  he  was  for  months  and  months 
invalided  ;  after  that  he  was  sold  out  of  the  cav> 
airy,  I  don*t  know  where  or  to  whom.  The  next 
I  saw  of  him  was  in  his  present  service." 

"Then  you  are  acquainted  with  the  present 
owner?'*  asked  I,  eagerly. 

"As  every  Frenchman  is!"  was  the  curt 
rejoinder. 

"  Parbleu!  it  will  seem  a  droll  confession,  then, 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  myself  do  not  even  know 
his  name." 

The  look  of  contempt  these  words  brought  to 
my  companion's  face  could  not,  it  seemed,  be  either 
repressed  or  concealed ;  and  although  my  conscienee 
acquitted  me  of  deserving  such  a  glance,  I  own  that  I 
felt  insulted  by  it. 

"  You  are  pleased  to  disbelieve  me.  Master 
Caillon,"  said  I,  sternly,  "  which  makes  me  sup- 
pose that  you  are  neither  so  old  nor  so  good  a 
soldier  as  I  fancied  ;  at  least,  in  the  corpe  I  had 
the  honor  to  serve  with,  the  word  of  an  ofltoer  was 
respected  like  an  '  order  of  the  day.'  " 

He  stood  erect  as  if  on  parade,  under  this  lebukei 
but  made  no  answer. 
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Had  you  simply  expressed  surprise  at  what  I 
•aid,  I  would  have  given  you  the  explanation  frank- 
ly and  freely ;  as  it  is,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
repeating  what  I  said — ^I  do  not  even  know  his 
name." 

The  same  imperturbable  look  and  the  same 
silence  met  me  as  before. 

**  Now,  sir,  I  ask  you  how  this  gentleman  is 
called,  whom  I,  alone  of  all  France,  am  ignorant 
ofV 

"  Monsieur  Fouch^,"  said  he,  calmly. 

**  What !  Fouch^,  the  minister  of  police  t" 

This  time,  at  least,  my  agitated  looks  seemed  to 
move  him,  for  he  replied,  quietly — 

'*  The  same,  sir.  The  horse  has  the  brand  of 
the  '  ministere*  on  his  haunch." 

*'  And  where  is  the  ministere  T'  cried  I,  eagerly. 

'*  In  the  Rue  des  Victoires,  monsieur." 

"  But  he  lives  in  the  country,  in  a  chateau  near 
this  very  forest." 

"  Where  does  he  not  live,  monsieur  ?  At  Ver- 
sailles, at  St.  Germain,  in  the  Luxembourg,  in  the 
Marais,  at  Neuilly,  the  BattignoUes.  I  have 
carried  despatches  to  him  in  every  quarter  of  Paris. 
Ah,  monsieur,  what  secret  are  you  in  possession  of 
that  it  was  worth  while  to  lay  so  subtle  a  trap  to 
catch  you  ?" 

This  question,  put  in  all  the  frank  abruptness 
of  a  sudden  thought,  immediately  revealed  every- 
thing before  me. 

"Is  it  not  as  I  have  said?"  resumed  he,  still 
looking  at  my  agitated  face  ;  *'  is  it  not  as  I  have 
said — monsieur  is  in  the  web  of  the  mouchardst" 

"  Good  heavens !  is  such  baseness  possible?" 
was  all  that  I  could  utter. 

"  I  '11  wager  a  piece  of  five  francs  I  can  read 
the  mystery,"  said  Jacques.  "  You  served  on 
Mureau's  staff,  or  with  Pichegru  in  Holland  ;  you 
either  have  some  of  the  general *s  letters,  or  you 
can  be  supposed  to  have  them,  at  all  events  ;  you 
remember  many  private  conversations  held  with 
him  on  politics ;  you  can  charge  your  memory 
with  a  number  of  strong  facts  ;  and  you  can,  if 
needed,  draw  up  a  memoir  of  all  your  intercourse. 
I  know  the  system  well,  for  I  was  a  mouchard 
myself." 

**  You  a  police  spy,  Jacques  ?" 

*'  Ay,  sir ;  I  was  appointed  without  knowing 
what  services  were  expected  from  me,  or  the  duties 
of  my  station.  Two  months'  trial,  however, 
showed  that  I  was  '  incapable,'  and  proved  that  a 
smart  sous-officier  is  not  necessarily  a  scoundrel. 
They  dismissed  me  as  impracticable,  and  made  me 
garde  de  chasse ;  and  they  were  right,  too. 
Whether  I  was  dressed  up  in  a  snuff-brown  suit, 
like  a  bourgeois  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis  ;  whether 
they  attired  me  as  a  farmer  from  the  provinces,  a 
retired  maitre-de-poste,  an  old  officer,  or  the  con- 
ducteur  of  a  diligence,  I  was  always  Jacques 
Caillon.  Through  everything,  wigs  and  beards, 
laoe  or  rags,  jack-boots  or  sabots,  it  was  all 
alike  ;  and  while  others  could  pass  weeks  in  the 
Pays  Latin  as  students,  country  doctors,  or  '  no- 


taires  de  village,'  I  was  certain  to  be  detected  by 
every  brat  that  walked  the  streets.'* 

'*  What  a  system !  And  so  these  fellows  as- 
sume every  disguise  ?"  asked  I,  my  mind  full  of 
my  late  rencontre. 

"  That  they  do,  monsieur.  There  is  one  fel- 
low, a  Provencal  by  birth,  has  played  more  char* 
acters  than  ever  did  Brunet  himself.  I  have 
known  him  as  a  laquais  de  place,  a  cook  to  an 
English  nobleman,  a  letter-carrier,  a  flower-girl^ 
a  cornet-a-piston  in  the  opera,  and  a  curd  from 
the  Ardcche." 

"A  curd  from  the  Ardeche?"  exclaimed  I. 
"  Then  I  am  a  ruined  man." 

"  What !  has  monsieur  fallen  in  with  Paul  ?" 
cried  he,  laughing.  *'  Was  he  begging  for  a 
small  contribution  to  repair  the  roof  of  his  little 
chapel,  or  was  it  a  fire  that  had  devastated  his  vil- 
lage ?  Did  the  altar  want  a  new  covering,  or  the 
curd  a  vestment  ?  Was  it  a  canopy  for  the  fete 
of  the  Virgin,  or  a  few  sous  towards  the  *  Or- 
phelines  de  St.  Jude?'  " 

"  None  of  these,"  said  I,  half  angrily,  for  the 
theme  was  no  jesting  one  to  me.  '*  It  was  a  poot 
girl  that  had  been  carried  away." 

"  Lisette,  the  miller's  daughter,  or  the  school- 
master's niece?"  broke  he  in,  laughing.  '*  He 
must  have  known  you  were  new  to  Paris,  mon- 
sieur, that  he  took  so  little  trouble  about  a  decep- 
tion. And  you  met  him  at  the  '  Charette  rouge* 
in  the  Marais?" 

"  No ;  at  a  little  ordinary  in  the  Quai  Vol- 
taire !" 

"  Better  again.  Why,  half  the  company  there 
are  mouchards.  It  is  one  of  their  rallying  points, 
where  they  exchange  tokens  and  information.  The 
laborers,  the  beggars,  the  fishermen  of  the  Seine, 
the  hawkers  of  old  books,  the  venders  of  gilt  or- 
naments, are  all  spies  ;  the  most  miserable  crea- 
ture that  implored  charity  behind  your  chair  as 
you  sat  at  dinner,  has,  perhaps,  his  ten  francs  ti 
day  on  the  roll  of  the  Prefecture !  Ah,  mon- 
sieur !  If  I  had  not  been  a  poor  pupil  of  that 
school,  I  'd  have  at  once  seen  that  you  were  a  vic- 
tim, and  not  a  follower ;  but  I  soon  detected  my 
error — my  education  taught  me  at  least  so 
much !" 

I  had  no  relish  for  the  self-gratulation  of  hon- 
est Jacques,  uttered,  as  it  was,  at  my  own  ex- 
pense. Indeed,  I  had  no  thought  for  anything 
but  the  entanglement  into  which  I  had  so  stu- 
pidly involved  myself;  and  I  could  not  endure  the 
recollection  of  my  foolish  credulity,  now  that  all 
the  paltry  machinery  of  the  deceit  was  brought 
before  me.  All  my  regard,  dashed  as  it  was 
with  pity  for  the  poor  curd  ;  all  my  compassion- 
ate interest  for  the  dear  Lisette ;  all  my  benevo- 
lent solicitude  for  the  sick  count,  who  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Monsieur  Fouchd  himself,  were 
anything  but  pleasant  reminiscences  now,  and  I 
cursed  my  own  stupidity  with  an  honest  sincerity 
that  greatly  amused  my  companion. 

"  And  is  France  come  to  this?"  cried  I,  pas- 
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sionately,  and  trying  to  console  myself  by  inTeigh- 
ing  against  the  government. 

"  Even  so,  sir,"  said  Jacques.  "  I  heard 
Monsieur  de  Talleyrand  say  as  much  the  other 
day,  as  I  waited  behind  his  chair.  It  is  only 
*  dans  les  bonnes  maisons,'  said  he,  *  that  ser- 
vants ever  listen  at  the  doors ;  depend  upon  it, 
then,  that  a  secret  police  is  a  strong  symptom  that 
we  are  returning  to  a  monarchy.'  " 

It  was  plain  tbat  even  in  his  short  career  in  the 
police  service,  Caillon  had  acquired  certain  shrewd 
habits  of  thought,  and  some  power  of  judgment, 
and  so  I  freely  communicated  to  him  the  whole  of 
my  late  adventure  from  the  moment  of  my  leaving 
the  Temple  to  the  time  of  my  setting  out  for  the 
chateau. 

"  You  have  told  me  everything  but  one,  mon- 
sienr,"  said  he,  as  I  finished.  **  How  came  yon 
ever  to  have  heard  the  name  of  so  humble  a  per- 
son as  Jacques  Caillon,  for  you  remember  yon 
asked  for  me  as  you  rode  up  t" 

"  I  was  just  coming  to  that  point,  Jacques ; 
and,  as  you  will  see,  it  was  not  an  omission  in 
my  narrative,  only  that  I  had  not  reached  so  far." 

I  then  proceeded  to  recount  my  night  in  the 
Ibrest,  and  my  singular  meeting  with  poor  Mahon, 
which  he  listened  to  with  great  attention  and  some 
anxiety. 

*'The  poor  colonel!"  said  he,  breaking  in, 
"I  suppose  he  is  a  hopeless  case  ;  his  mind  can 
never  come  right  again." 

'*  But  if  the  persecution  were  to  cease ;  if  he 
were  at  liberty  to  appear  once  more  in  the 
world " 

'*  What  if  there  was  no  persecution,  sir  V 
broke  in  Jacques.  '*  What  if  the  whole  were  a 
mere  dream,  or  fancy  ?  He  is  neither  tracked 
nor  followed.  It  is  not  such  harmless  game  the 
blood-hounds  of  the  Rue  des  Victoires  scent  out." 

"  Was  it,  then,  some  mere  delusion  drove  him 
from  the  service  ?"  said  I,  surprised. 

'*  I  never  said  so  much  as  that,"  replied 
Jacques.  *'  Colonel  Mahon  has  foul  injury  to 
complain  of,  but  his  present  sufferings  are  the 
inflictions  of  his  own  terror  ;  he  fancies  that  the 
whole  power  of  France  is  at  war  with  )um ;  that 
every  engine  of  the  government  is  directed 
against  him;  with  a  restless  fear  he  flies  from 
village  to  village,  fancying  pursuit  everywhere  : 
even  kindness  now  he  is  distrustful  of,  and  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  qnit  the  forest  this  very 
day,  merely  because  be  met  you  there." 

From  being  of  all  men  the  most  open-hearted 
and  frank,  he  had  become  the  most  suspicious  ;  he 
trusted  nothing  nor  any  one  ;  and  if  for  a  moment 
a  burst  of  his  old  generous  nature  would  return, 
it  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  some  excess  of  dis- 
trust that  made  him  miserable  almost  to  despair. 
Jacques  was  obliged  to  fall  in  with  this  humor, 
and  only  assist  him  by  stealth  and  by  stratagem ;  he 
was  even  compelled  to  chime  in  with  all  his 
notions  about  pursuit  and  danger,  to  suggest  fre- 
quent change  of  place,  and  endless  precautions 
against  discovery. 


*'  Were  I  for  once  to  treat  him  frankly,  and 
ask  him  to  share  my  home  with  me,"  said  Jacques, 
'*  I  should  never  see  him  more." 

*'  What  could  have  poisoned  so  noble  a  nature  t'* 
cried  I ;  "  when  I  saw  him  last  he  was  the  very 
type  of  generous  confidence." 

'*  Where  was  that,  and  when  t"  asked  Jacques. 

"  It  was  at  Nancy,  on  the  march  for  the 
Rhine." 

*'  His  calamities  had  not  fallen  on  him  then. 
He  was  a  proud  man  in  those  days,  but  it  was  a 
pride  that  well  became  him  ;  he  was  the  colonel 
of  a  great  regiment,  and  for  bravery  had  a  repu- 
tation second  to  none." 

"  He  was  married,  I  think?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  he  was  never  married !" 

As  Jacques  said  this,  he  arose,  and  mored 
slowly  away  as  though  he  would  not  be  questioned 
further.  His  mind,  too,  seemed  full  of  its  own 
crowding  memories,  for  he  looked  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  and  never  noticed  my  presence 
for  a  considerable  time.  At  last  he  appeared  to 
have  decided  some  doubtful  issue  within  himself, 
and  said — 

"  Come,  sir,  let  us  stroll  into  the  shade  of  the 
wood,  and  I  '11  tell  you  in  a  few  words  the  cause 
of  the  poor  coloners  ruin — for  ruin  it  is  !  Even 
were  all  the  injustice  to  be  revoked  to-morrow,  the 
wreck  of  his  heart  could  never  be  repaired." 

We  walked  along,  side  by  side,  for  some  time, 
before  Jacques  spoke  again,  when  he  gave  me,  in 
brief  and  simple  words,  the  following  sor- 
rowful story.  It  was  such  a  type  of  the 
age,  so  pregnant  with  the  terrible  lessons  of 
the  time,  that,  although  not  without  some  mis- 
givings, I  repeat  it  here,  as  it  was  told  to  myself, 
premising  that  however  scant  may  be  the  reader's 
faith  in  many  of  the  incidents  of  my  own  narra- 
tive—and I  neither  beg  for  his  trust  in  me,  nor 
seek  to  entrap  it — I  implore  him  to  believe  that 
what  I  am  now  about  to  tell  was  a  plain  matter 
of  fact,  and,  save  in  the  change  of  one  name,  not 
a  single  circumstance  is  owing  to  imagination. 

CHAPTER    XLIY. — ^AN  EPISODE  OF  '94. 

When  the  French  army  fell  back  across  the 
Sambre,  after  the  battle  of  Mons,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  rear,  who  covered  the  retreat,  were 
cut  oflf  by  the  enemy,  for  it  became  their  onerous 
duty  to  keep  the  allied  forces  in  check,  while  the 
Republicans  took  measures  to  secure  and  hold  fast 
the  three  bridges  over  the  river.  In  this  service 
many  distinguished  French  officers  fell,  and  many 
more  were  lefl  badly  wounded  on  the  field  ;  among 
the  latter  was  a  young  captain  of  dragoons,  who, 
with  his  hand  nearly  severed  by  a  sabre  cut,  yet 
found  strength  enough  to  crawl  under  cover  of  a 
hedge,  and  there  lie  down  in  the  fierce  resolve  to 
die  where  he  was,  rather  than  surrender  himself 
as  a  prisoner. 

Although  the  allied  forces  had  gained  the  bat- 
tle, they  quickly  foresaw  that  the  ground  they  had 
won  was  untenable ;  and  scarcely  had  night  closed 
in  when  they  began  their  preparations  to  fall  back. 
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With  strong  pioquets  of  obserration  to  watch  the 
bridges,  they  slowly  withdrew  their  oolumns  to- 
wards Mons,  posting  the  artillery  on  the  heights 
around  Grandrengs.  From  these  movements, 
the  ground  of  the  late  struggle  became  comparar 
tively  deserted,  and,  before  day  began  to  dawn, 
not  a  sound  was  heard  over  its  wide  expanse,  save 
the  &int  moan  of  a  dying  soldier,  or  the  low  rum- 
ble of  a  cart,  as  some  spoiler  of  the  dead  stole 
stealthily  along.  Among  the  demoralizing  effects 
of  war,  none  was  more  striking  than  the  number 
of  the  peasantry  who  betook  themselves  to  this 
infamous  trade  ;  and  who,  neglecting  all  thoughts 
of  honest  industry,  devoted  themselves  to  robbery 
and  plunder.  The  lust  of  gain  did  not  stop  with 
the  spoil  of  the  dead,  but  the  wounded  were  often 
found  stripped  of  everything,  and  in  some  cases 
the  traces  of  fierce  struggle,  and  the  wounds  of 
knives  and  hatchets,  showed  that  murder  had  con- 
summated the  iniquity  of  these  wretches. 

In  part  from  motives  of  pure  humanity,  in 
part  from  feelings  of  a  more  interested  nature — 
for  the  terror  to  what  this  demoralization  would 
tend  was  now  great  and  wide-spread — ^the  nobles 
and  gentry  of  the  land  instituted  a  species  of 
society  to  reward  those  who  might  succor  the 
wounded,  and  who  displayed  any  remarkable 
zeal  in  their  care  for  the  sufferers  afler  a  battle. 
This  generous  philanthropy  was  irrespectiye  of 
country,  and  extended  its  benevolence  to  the 
soldiers  of  either  army  ;  of  course,  personal  feel- 
ing enjoyed  all  its  liberty  of  preference,  but  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  cases  were  few  where 
the  wounded  man  could  detect  the  political  lean- 
ings of  his  benefactor. 

The  immense  granaries,  so  universal  in  the 
Low  Countries,  were  usually  fitted  up  as  hos- 
pitals, and  many  rooms  of  the  chateau  itself 
were  often  devoted  to  the  same  purpose,  the 
various  individuals  of  the  household,  from  the 
''seigneur"  to  the  lowest  menial,  assuming  some 
ofilce  in  the  great  work  of  charity  ;  and  it  was  a 
curious  thing  to  see  how  the  luxurious  indolence 
of  chateau  life  became  converted  into  the  zealous 
activity  of  useful  benevolence  ;  and  not  less  curi- 
ous to  the  moralist  to  observe  how  the  emergent 
pressure  of  great  crime  so  instinctively,  as  it 
were,  suggested  this  display  of  virtuous  hu- 
manity. 

It  was  a  little  before  day-break  that  a  small 
cart  drawn  by  a  mule  drew  up  beside  the  spot 
where  the  wounded  dragoon  sat,  with  his  shat- 
tered arm  bound  up  in  his  sash,  calmly  waiting 
for  the  death  that  his  sinking  strength  told  could 
not  be  far  distant.  As  the  peasant  approached 
him,  he  grasped  his  sabre  in  the  left  hand, 
resolved  on  making  a  last  and  bold  resistance ; 
but  the  courteous  salutation,  and  the  kindly 
look  of  the  honest  countryman,  soon  showed  that 
he  was  come  on  no  errand  of  plunder,  while,  in 
the  few  words  of  bad  French  he  could  muster, 
he  explained  his  purpose. 

"  No,  no,  my  kind  friend,"  said  the  ofi&cer, 
"  your  labor  would  only  be  lost  on  me.  It  is 
nearly  all  over  already  !     A  little  further  on  in 


the  field,  yonder,  where  that  copse  stands,  you  '11 
find  some  poor  fellow  or  other  better  worth  your 
care,  and  more  like  to  benefit  by  it.     Adieu !" 

But  neither  the  farewell,  nor  the  abrupt  ges- 
ture that  accompanied  it,  could  turn  the  honest 
peasant  from  his  purpose.  There  was  something 
tliat  interested  him  in  this  very  disregard  of  life,  * 
as  well  as  in  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
sufllerer,  and,  without  further  colloquy,  he  lifted 
the  half  fainting  form  into  the  cart,  and,  disposing 
the  straw  comfortably  on  either  side  of  him,  set 
out  homeward.  The  wounded  man  was  almost 
indifilerent  to  what  happened,  and  never  spoke  a 
word  nor  raised  his  head  as  they  went  along. 
About  three  hours*  journey  brought  them  to  a 
large  old-fashioned  chateau  beside  the  Sambre,  an 
immense  straggling  edifice  which,  with  a  facade 
of  nearly  a  hundred  windows,  looked  out  upon 
the  river.  Although  now  in  disrepair  and  neg- 
lect, with  ill-trimmed  alleys  and  grass-grown 
terraces,  it  had  been  once  a  place  of  great  pre* 
tensions,  and  associated  with  some  of  the  palm- 
iest days  of  Flemish  hospitality.  The  Chateau 
d'Overbecque  was  the  property  of  a  certain  rich 
merchant  of  Antwerp,  named  D*Aerachot,  one  of 
the  oldest  families  of  the  land,  and  was,  at  the 
time  we  speak  of,  the  temporary  abode  of  his 
only  son,  who  had  gone  there  to  pass  the  honey- 
moon. Except  that  they  were  both  young, 
neither  of  them  yet  twenty,  two  people  could  not 
easily  be  found  so  discrepant  in  every  circum- 
stance and  every  quality.  He  the  true  descend- 
ant of  a  Flemish  house,  plodding,  commonplace, 
and  methodical,  hating  show,  and  detesting  ex- 
pense. She  a  lively,  volatile  girl,  bursting  with 
desire  to  see  and  be  seen,  fresh  from  the  restraint 
of  a  convent  at  Bruges,  and  anxious  to  mix  in  all 
the  pleasures  and  dissipations  of  the  world. 
Like  all  marriages  in  their*  condition,  it  had 
been  arranged  without  their  knowledge  or  con- 
sent ;  circumstances  of  fortune  made  the  alliance 
suitable ;  so  many  hundred  thousand  florins  on  one 
side  were  wedded  to  an  equivalent  on  the  other, 
and  the  young  people  were  married  to  facilitate 
the  '*  transaction." 

That  he  was  not  a  little  shocked  at  the  gay 
frivolity  of  his  beautiful  bride,  and  she  as  much 
disappointed  at  the  staid  demureness  of  her  stolid- 
looking  husband,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but 
their  friends  knew  well  that  time  would  smooth 
down  greater  discrepancies  than  eyen  these  ;  and 
if  there  was  a  country  the  monotony  of  whose 
life  could  subdue  all  to  its  own  leaden  tone,  it 
was  Holland  in  old  days.  Whether  engaged 
in  the  active  pursuit  of  gain  in  the  great  cities, 
or  enjoying  Uie  luxurious  repose  of  chateau 
life,  a  dull,  dreary  uniformity  pervaded  everything 
— ^the  same  topics,  the  same  people,  the  same 
landscape,  recurred  day  afler  day  ;  and,  save  what 
the  season  induced,  there  was  nothing  of  change 
in  the  whole  round  of  their  existence.  And 
what  a  dull  honeymoon  was  it  for  that  young 
bride  at  the  old  chateau  of  Overbecque  !  To  toil 
along  the  deep  sandy  roads  in  a  lumbering  old 
coach  with  two  long-tailed  black  horses — to  halt 
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at  some  little  eminence,  and  strain  the  eyes  over 
a  long  unbroken  flat,  where  a  windmill,  miles  off, 
was  an  object  of  interest — to  loiter  beside  the 
bank  of  a  sluggish  canal,  and  gaze  on  some  taste- 
less excrescence  of  a  summer-house,  whose  owner 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  wooden  effigy 
that  sat,  pipe  in  mouth,  beside  him — ^to  dine  in 
the  unbroken  silence  of  a  funeral  feast,  and 
doze  away  the  afternoon  over  the  '*  Handelsblatt,*' 
while  her  husband  smoked  himself  into  the 
seventh  heaven  of  a  Dutch  Elysium — Poor  Caro- 
line !  this  was  a  sorry  realization  of  all  her 
bright  dreamings  !  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  many  descendants  of  high  French  families, 
who  were  either  too  proud  or  too  poor  to  emigrate 
to  England  or  America,  had  sought  refuge  from 
the  Revolution  in  the  convents  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  where,  without  entering  an  order,  they 
lived  in  all  the  discipline  of  a  religious  commu- 
nity. These  ladies,  many  of  whom  had  them- 
selves mixed  in  all  the  elegant  dissipations  of  the 
court,  carried  w^ith  them  the  most  fascinating 
reminiscences  of  a  life  of  pleasure,  and  could  not 
readily  forget  the  voluptuous  enjoyments  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  the  graceful  caprices  of  '*  La  Petit 
Trianon.'*  From  such  sources  as  these  the  young 
pupils  drew  all  their  ideas  of  the  world,  and 
assuredly  it  could  have  scarcely  worn  colors  more 
likely  to  fascinate  such  imaginations. 

What  a  shortcoming  was  the  wearisome  rou- 
tine of  Overbecque  to  a  mind  full  of  all  the 
refined  follies  of  Marie  Antoinette's  court !  Even 
war  and  its  chances  offered  a  pleasurable  contrast 
to  such  dull  monotony,  and  the  young  bride  hailed 
with  eagerness  the  excitement  and  bustle  of  the 
moving  armies — the  long  columns  which  poured 
along  the  high  road,  and  the  clanking  artillery, 
heard  for  miles  off!  Monsieur  D*Aerschot,  like 
all  his  countrymen  who  held  property  near  the 
frontier,  was  too  prudent  to  have  any  political 
bias.  Madame  'was,  however,  violently  French. 
The  people  who  had  such  admirable  taste  in 
**  toilette,*'  could  scarcely  be  wrong  in  the 
theories  of  government ;  and  a  nation  so  invaria- 
bly correct  in  dress,  could  hardly  be  astray  in 
morals.  Besides  this,  all  their  notions  of  moral- 
ity were  as  pliant  and  as  easy  to  wear  as  their 
own  well-fitting  garments.  Nothing  was  wrong 
but  what  looked  ungracefully ;  everything  was 
right  that  sat  becomingly  on  her  who  did  it.  A 
short  code,  and  wonderfully  easy  to  learn.  If  I 
have  dealt  somewhat  tediously  on  these  tendencies 
of  the  time,  it  is  that  I  may  pass  the  more  glibly 
over  the  consequences,  and  not  pause  upon  the 
details  by  which  the  young  French  captain's  res- 
idence at  Overbecque  gradually  grew,  from  the 
intercourse  of  kindness  and  good  ofHces,  to  be  a 
dose  friendship  with  his  host,  and  as  much  of 
regard  and  respectful  devotion  as  consisted  with 
the  position  of  his  young  and  charming  hostess. 

He  thought  her,  as  she  certainly  was,  very 
beautiful  ;  she  rode  to  perfection,  she  sung 
delightfully  ;  she  had  all  the  volatile  gayety  of  a 
happy  child,  with  the  graceful  ease  of  coming 
womanhood.     Her  very  passion   for  excitement 


gave  a  kind  of  life  and  energy  to  the  doll  old 
chateau,  and  made  her  momentary  absence  felt  as 
a  dreary  blank. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  speak  of  the  feelings 
suggested  by  the  contrast  between  her  husband 
and  the  gay  and  chivalrous  young  soldier,  nor 
how  little  such  comparisons  tended  to  allay  the 
repinings  at  her  lot.  Their  first  effect  was,  how- 
erer,  to  estrange  her  more  and  more  from  D'Aer- 
schot,  a  change  which  he  accepted  with  the  most 
Dutch  indifference.  Possibly,  piqued  by  this,  or 
desirous  of  awakening  his  jealousy,  she  made 
more  advances  towards  the  other,  selecting  him  aa 
the  companion  of  her  walks,  and  passing  the 
greater  part  of  each  day  in  his  society.  Nothing 
could  be  more  honorable  than  the  yoang  soldier^s 
conduct  in  this  trying  position.  The  qualities  of 
agreeability  which  he  had  previously  displayed  to 
requite,  in  some  sort,  the  hospitality  of  his  hosts, 
he  now  gradually  restrained,  avoiding  as  far  as 
he  could,  without  remark,  the  society  of  the 
young  countess,  and  even  feigning  indispositioD, 
to  escape  from  the  perils  of  her  intimacy. 

He  did  more — he  exerted  himself  to  draw 
D'Aerschot  more  out,  to  make  him  exhibit  the 
shrewd  intelligence  which  lay  buried  beneath  bis 
native  apathy,  and  display  powers  of  thought  and 
reflection  of  no  mean  order.  Alas !  these  very 
efforts  on  his  part  only  increased  the  mischief,  by 
adding  generosity  to  his  other  virtues !  He  now 
saw  all  the  danger  in  which  he  was  standing, 
and,  although  still  weak  and  suffering,  resolved 
to  take  his  departure.  There  was  none  of  the 
concealed  vanity  of  a  coxcomb  in  this  knowledge. 
He  heartily  deplored  the  injury  he  had  unwittingly 
done,  and  the  sorry  return  he  had  made  for  all 
their  generous  hospitality. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost ;  but  the 
very  evening  before,  as  they  walked  together  in 
the  garden,  she  had  confessed  to  him  the  misery 
in  which  she  lived  by  recounting  the  story  of 
her  ill-sorted  marriage.  What  it  cost  him  to 
listen  to  that  sad  tale  with  seeming  coldness — to 
hear  her  afflictions  without  offering  one  word  of 
kindness ;  nay,  to  proffer  merely  some  dry,  harsh 
counsels  of  patience  and  submission,  while  he 
added  something  very  like  rebuke  for  her  want 
of  that  assiduous  afllection  which  should  have 
been  given  to  her  husband. 

Unaccustomed  to  even  the  slightest  censure, 
she  could  scarcely  trust  her  ears  as  she  heard 
him.  Had  she  humiliated  herself,  by  such  a 
confession,  to  be  met  by  advice  like  this?  And 
was  it  he  that  should  reproach  her  for  the  very 
faults  his  own  intimacy  had  engendered?  She 
could  not  endure  the  thought,  and  she  felt  that 
she  could  hate,  just  at  the  very  moment  when  she 
knew  she  loved  him ! 

They  parted  in  anger — ^reproaches,  the  most 
cutting  and  bitter,  on  her  part;  coldness,  far 
more  wounding,  on  his !  Sarcastic  compliments 
upon  his  generosity,  replied  to  by  as  sincere 
expressions  of  respectful  friendship.  What 
hypocrisy  and  self-deceit  together!  And  yet 
deep  beneath  all  lay  the  firm  resolve  for  future 
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rictory.  Her  wounded  self-love  was  irritated, 
and  she  was  not  one  to  turn  from  an  unfinished 
purpose.  As  for  him,  he  waited  till  all  was  still 
and  silent  in  the  house,  and  then  seeking  out 
D'  Aerschot^s  chamber,  thanked  him  most  sincere- 
ly for  all  his  kindness,  and,  ajSecting  a  hurried 
order  to  join  his  service,  departed.  While  in 
her  morning  dreams  she  was  fancying  conquest, 

he  was  already  miles  away  on  the  road  to  France. 
•  •  •  • 

It  was  about  three  years  after  this  that  a  num- 
ber of  French  officers  were  seated  one  evening  in 
front  of  a  little  ca£6  in  Freyburg.  The  town  was 
crammed  with  troops  moving  down  to  occupy  tite 
passes  of  the  Rhine,  near  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
and  every  hour  saw  fresh  arrivals  pouring  in, 
dusty  and  wayworn  from  the  march.  The  neces- 
sity for  a  sudden  massing  of  the  troops  in  a  partic- 
ular spot  compelled  the  generals  to  employ  every 
possible  means  of  conveyance  to  forward  the  men 
to  their  destination,  and  from  the  lumbering  old 
diligence  with  ten  horses,  to  the  light  charette 
with  one,  all  were  engaged  in  this  pressing  service. 

When  men  were  weary  and  unable  to  march  for- 
ward, they  were  taken  up  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles,  afler  which  they  proceeded  on  their  way, 
making  room  fur  others,  and  thus  forty,  and  even 
fifty  miles  were  often  accomplished  in  the  same  day. 

The  group  before  the  cafe  were  amusing  them- 
selves criticising  the  strange  appearance  of  the 
new  arrivals,  many  of  whom  certainly  made  their 
entry  in  the  least  military  fashion  possible.  Here 
came  a  great  country  wagon,  with  forty  infantry 
soldiers  all  sleeping  on  the  straw.  Here  followed 
a  staff-officer  trying  to  look  quite  at  his  ease  in  a 
donkey-cart.  Unwieldy  old  bullock-carts  were 
filled  with  men,  and  a  half-starved  mule  tottered 
along  with  a  drummer-boy  in  one  pannier,  and 
camp-kettles  in  the  other. 

He  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  horse 
for  himself,  was  obliged  to  carry  the  swords  and 
weapons  of  his  companions,  which  were  all  hung 
around  and  about  him  on  every  side,  together  with 
helmets  and  shakos  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  whose 
owners  were  fain  to  cover  their  head  with  the 
less  soldierlike  appendages  of  a  nightcap  or  a 
handkerchief.  Nearly  all  who  marched  carried 
their  caps  on  their  muskets,  for  in  such  times  as 
these  all  discipline  is  relaxed,  save  such  as  is 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  order ;  and  so 
far  was  freedom  conceded,  that  some  were  to  be 
seen  walking  barefoot  in  the  ranks,  while  their 
shoes  were  suspended  by  a  string  on  their  backs. 
The  rule  seemed  to  be,  "  Get  forward — it  matters 
not  how — only  get  forward !" 

And  with  French  troops,  such  relaxation  of 
strict  discipline  is  always  practicable ;  the  instincts 
of  obedience  return  at  the  first  call  of  the  bugle  or 
the  first  roll  of  the  drum;  and  at  the  word  to 
''  fall  in  !"  every  symptom  of  disorder  vanishes, 
and  the  mass  of  seeming  confusion  becomes  the 
steady  and  silent  phalanx. 

Many  were  the  strange  sights  Uiat  passed  before 
the  eyes  of  the  party  at  the  caf^,  who,  having^ 
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arrived  early  in  the  day,  gave  themselves  all  the 
airs  of  ease  and  indolence  before  their  wayworn 
comrades.  Now  laughing  heartily  at  the  absurdity 
of  this  one,  now  exchanging  some  good-humored 
jest  with  that,  they  were  in  the  very  full  current 
of  their  criticism,  when  the  sharp,  shrill  crack  of 
a  postilion's  whip  informed  them  that  a  traveller 
of  some  note  was  approaching.  A  mounted 
courier,  all  slashed  with  gold  lace,  came  riding 
up  the  street  at  the  same  moment,  and  a  short 
distance  behind  followed  a  handsome  equipage, 
drawn  by  six  horses,  after  which  came  a  heavy 
**  fourgon,"  with  four. 

One  glance  showed  that  the  whole  equipage 
betokened  a  wealthy  owner.  There  was  all  that 
cumbrous  machinery  of  comfort  about  it  that  tells 
of  people  who  will  not  trust  to  the  chances  of  the 
road  for  their  daily  wants.  Every  appliance  of 
ease  was  there ;  and  even  in  the  self-satisfied  air 
of  the  servants  who  lounged  in  the  ''  rumble'* 
might  be  read  habits  of  affluent  prosperity.  A 
few  short  years  back,  and  none  would  have  dared 
to  use  such  an  equipage.  The  sight  of  so  much 
indulgence  would  have  awakened  the  fiercest  rage 
of  popular  fury ;  but  already  the  high  fever  of 
democracy  was  gradually  subsiding,  and  bit  by 
bit  men  were  found  reverting  to  old  habits  and 
old  usages.  Still  each  new  indication  of  those 
tastes  met  a  certain  amount  of  reprobation.  Some 
blamed  openly,  some  condemned  in  secret ;  but 
all  felt  that  there  was  at  least  impolicy  in  a  display 
which  would  serve  as  pretext  for  the  terrible 
excesses  that  were  committed  under  the  banner 
of  "  Equality." 

"If  we  lived  in  the  days  of  princes,"  said  one 
of  the  officers,  "  I  should  say  there  goes  one  now. 
Just  look  at  all  the  dust  they  are  kicking  up 
yonder ;  while,  as  if  to  point  a  moral  upon  great- 
ness, they  are  actually  stuck  fast  in  the  narrow 
street,  and  unable  from  their  own  uuwieldiness  to 
get  further." 

"  Just  so,"  cried  another ;  **  they  want  to  turn 
down  towards  the  '  Swan,'  and  there  is  nH  space 
enough  to  wheel  the  leaders." 

"  Who  or  what  are  theyt"  asked  a  third. 

"  Some  commissary-general,  I  '11  be  sworn," 
said  the  first.  "  They  are  the  most  shameless 
thieves  going ;  for  they  are  never  satisfied  with 
robbery,  if  they  do  not  exhibit  the  spoils  in  public." 

"  I  see  a  bonnet  and  a  lace  veil,"  said  another, 
rising  suddenly,  and  pushing  through  the  crowd. 
"I'll  wager  it's  a  'danseuse'  of  the  Grand 
Opera." 

"  Look  at  Merode  !"  remarked  the  former,  as 
he  pointed  to  the  last  speaker.  "  See  how  he 
thrusts  himself  forward  there.  Watch,  and 
you  '11  see  him  bow  and  smile  to  her,  as  if  they 
had  been  old  acquaintances." 

The  guess  was  so  far  unlucky,  that  Merode 
had  no  sooner  come  wilhin  sight  of  the  carriage- 
window,  than  he  was  seen  to  bring  his  hand  to 
the  salute,  and  remain  in  an  attitude  of  respectful 
attention  till  the  equipage  moved  on. 

"  Well,  Merode,  who  is  it? — who  are  theyl" 
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eried  several  together,  as  he  fell  back  among  his 
comrades. 

'*  It  *8  oar  new  adjutant-general,  parbleu  !"  said 
he,  '*  and  he  caught  me  staring  in  at  his  pretty 
wife.'* 

"  Colonel  Mahon !"  said  another,  laughing  ; 
"  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  gallantry,  Merode." 
**  And  worse,  still,"  broke  in  a  third,  "  she  is 
not  his  wife.  She  never  could  obtain  the  divorce 
to  allow  her  to  marry  again.  Some  said  it  was 
the  husband — a  Dutchman,  I  believe — refused  it ; 
but  the  simple  truth  is,  she  never  wished  it 
herself.*' 

"  How  not  wish  it?"  remarked  three  or  four 
in  a  breath. 

**  Why  should  she  t  Has  she  not  every  advan- 
tage the  position  could  give  her,  and  her  liberty 
into  the  bargain  ?  If  we  were  back  again  in  the 
old  days  of  the  Monarchy,  I  agree  with  you,  she 
could  not  go  to  court ;  she  would  receive  no  invi- 
tations to  the  *  petits  soupers'  of  the  Trianon,  nor 
be  asked  to  join  the  discreet  hunting-parties  at 
Fontainbleau  ;  but  we  live  in  less  polished  days ; 
and  if  we  have  little  virtue,  we  have  less  hypoc- 
risy." 

"  Voila!"  cried  another,  "only  I,  for  one, 
would  never  believe  that  we  are  a  jot  more  wicked 
or  more  dissolute  than  those  powdered  and  per- 
fumed scoundrels  that  played  courtier  in  the 
king^s  bed-chamber." 

**  There,  they  are  getting  out,  at  the  *  Tour 
d' Argent !'  "  cried  another.  '^  She  is  a  splendid 
figure,  and  what  magnificence  in  her  dress  !" 

"  Mahon  waits  on  her  like  a  laquais,"  mut- 
itered  a  grim  old  lieutenant  of  infantry. 

"  Rather  like  a  well-bom  cavalier,  I  should 
say,"  interposed  a  young  hussar.     "  His  manner 
is  all  that  it  ought  to  be — full  of  devotion  and 
1  respect." 

"Bah!"  said  the  former;  "a  soldier *s wife, 

or  a  soldier's  mistress — for  it^s  all  one — should 

'know  how  to  climb  up  to  her  place  on  the  bag- 

r gage- wagon,  without  three  lazy  rascals  to  catch 

her  sleeve  or  her  petticoats  for  her." 

"  Mahon  is  as  gallant  a  soldier  as  any  in  this 
army,"  said  the  hussar  ;  "  and  I  'd  not  be  in  the 
.man's  coat  who  disparaged  him  in  anything." 

**  By  St.  Denis!"  broke  in  another,  **  he  'snot 
more  brave  than  he  is  fortunate.  Let  me  tell  you, 
it's  no  slight  luck  to  chance  upon  so  lovely  a 
woman  as  that,  with  such  an  immense  fortune, 
too." 

"  Is  she  rich  ?" 

"  Enormously  rich.  He  has  nothing.  An 
emigre  of  good  family,  I  believe,  but  without  a 
sous ;  and  see  how  he  travels  yonder." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  forward,  the 
new  arrivals  had  alighled  at  the  chief  inn  of  the 
<town,  and  were  being  installed  in  the  principal 
suite  of  rooms,  which  opened  on  a  balcony  over 
the  "  Place."  The  active  preparations  of  the 
host  to  receive  such  distinguished  guests — ^the 
hurrying  of  servants  here  and  there — the  blaze 
of  wax-lights  that  shone  half  way  across  the 


street  beneath — and,  lastly,  the  appearance  of  a 
regimental  band  to  play  under  the  windows — 
were  all  circumstances  well  calculated  to  sustain 
and  stimulate  that  spirit  of  sharp  criticism  which 
the  group  around  the  caf^^  were  engaged  in. 

The  discussion  was,  however,  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  an  of&oer,  at  whose 
appearance  every  one  arose  and  stood  in  attitudes 
of  respectful  attention.  Scarcely  above  the  mid- 
dle size,  and  more  reroaikable  for  the  calm  and 
intellectual  cast  of  liis  features,  than  for  that  air 
of  military  pride  then  so  much  in  vogue  amongst 
the  French  troops — he  took  his  place  at  a  small 
table  near  the  door,  and  called  for  his  coflee.  It 
was  only  when  he  was  seated,  and  that  by  a  slight 
gesture  he  intimated  his  wishes  to  that  effect,  that 
the  others  resumed  their  places,  and  continued  the 
conversation,  but  in  a  lower,  more  subdued 
tone. 

"What  distinguished  company  have  we  got 
yonder?"  said  he,  after  about  half  anhour*s  quiet 
contemplation  of  the  crowd  before  the  inn,  and  the 
glaring  illumination  from  the  windows. 

"  Colonel  Mahon,  of  the  Fifth  Cuirassiers, 
general,"  replied  an  officer. 

"  Our  republican  simplicity  is  not  so  self-deny- 
ing a  system,  af\er  all,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
general,  smiling  half  sarcastically.  "  Is  he  very 
rich?" 

"  His  mistress  is,  general,"  was  the  prompt 
reply. 

"  Bah !"  said  the  general,  as  he  threw  his 
cigar  away,  and,  with  a  contemptuous  expression 
of  look,  arose  and  walked  away. 

"  Parbleu  !  he  's  going  to  the  inn,"  cried  an 
officer,  who  peered  out  after  him ;  "  I  '11  be  sworn 
Mahon  will  get  a  heavy  reprimand  for  all  this 
display  and  ostentation." 

"  And  why  not?"  said  another.  "Is  it  when 
men  are  arriving  half  dead  with  fatigue,  without 
rations,  without  billets,  glad  to  snatch  a  few 
hours'  rest  on  the  stones  of  the  Place,  that  the 
colonel  of  a  regiment  should  travel  with  all  the 
state  of  an  eastern  despot?" 

"  We  might  as  well  have  the  Monarchy  back 
again,"  said  an  old  weather-beaten  captain ;  "  I 
say  far  belter,  for  their  vices  sat  gracefully  and 
becomingly  on  those  essenced  scoundrels,  whereas 
they  but  disfigure  the  plainness  of  our  daily  habits." 
"  All  this  is  sheer  envy,  comrades,"  broke  in 
a  young  major  of  hussars,  "  sheer  envy ;  or, 
what  is  worse,  downright  hypocrisy.  Not  one 
of  us  is  a  whit  better  or  more  moral  than  if  he 
wore  the  livery  of  a  king,  and  carried  a  crown 
on  his  shako  instead  of  that  naked  damsel  that 
represents  French  Liberty.  Mahon  is  the  lucki- 
est fellow  going,  and,  I  heartily  believe,  the  most 
deserving  of  his  fortune !  And  see  if  Greneral 
Moreau  be  not  of  my  opinion.  There  he  is  on 
the  balcony,  and  she  is  leaning  on  his  arm." 

"  Parbleu  !  the  major  is  right!"  said  another; 
"  but,  for  certain,  it  was  not  in  that  humor  he  left 
as  just  now  ;  his  lips  were  closely  puckered  up, 
and  his  fingers  were  twisted  into  his  sword-knot — 
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two  signs  of  anger  and  displeasure,  there 's  no  mis- 
taking.'' 

"If  he  's  in  a  better  temper,  then,"  said  an- 
other, *'  it  was  never  the  smiles  of  a  pretty  woman 
worked  the  change.  There 's  not  a  man  in  France 
so  thoroughly  indifferent  to  such  blandishments." 

**  Tant  pis  pour  lui,"  said  the  major ;  "  but 
they  are  closing  the  window  shutters,  and  we 
may  as  well  go  home." 

CHAPTER    XLV. THE    CABINET    OF    A    CHKF-DE-PO- 

LICE. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  celebrated  conspiracy  of  Georges  and 
Pichegru,  the  mode  of  its  discovery,  and  the  secret 
rules  by  which  its  plans  were  detected,  are  among 
the  great  triumphs  of  police  skill.  From  the 
hour  when  the  conspirators  first  met  together  in 
London,  to  that  last  fatal  moment  when  they  ex- 
pired in  the  Temple,  the  agents  of  Fouch^  never 
ceased  to  track  them. 

Their  individual  tastes  and  ambitions  were 
studied ;  their  habits  carefully  investigated ;  every- 
thing that  could  give  a  clue  to  their  turn  of 
thought  or  mind  well  weighed ;  so  that  the  Con- 
sular Government  was  not  only  in  possession  of 
all  their  names  and  rank,  but  knew  thoroughly 
the  exact  amount  of  complicity  attaching  to  each, 
and  could  distinguish  between  the  reckless  vio- 
lence of  Georges,  and  the  more  tempered,  but 
higher,  ambition  of  Moreau.  It  was  a  long  while 
doubtful  whether  the  great  general  would  be 
implicated  in  the  scheme.  His  habitual  reserve 
— a  habit  less  of  caution  than  of  constitutional 
delicacy — had  led  him  to  few  intimacies,  and 
nothing  like  even  one  close  friendship ;  he  moved 
little  in  society ;  he  corresponded  with  none,  save 
on  the  duties  of  the  service.  Fouch^'s  well- 
known  boast  of,  ''Give  me  two  words  of  a  man's 
writing  and  I  *ll  hang  him,"  were  then  scarcely 
applicable  here. 

To  attack  such  a  man  unsuccessfully,  and  to 
arraign  him  on  a  weak  indictment,  would  have 
been  ruin  ;  and  yet  Bonaparte's  jealousy  of  his 
great  rival  pushed  him  even  to  this  peril,  rather 
than  risk  the  growing  popularity  of  his  name  with 
the  army. 

Fouchd,  and,  it  is  said  also,  Talleyrand,  did 
all  they  could  to  dissuade  the  First  Consul  from 
this  attempt,  but  he  was  fixed  and  immutable  in 
his  resolve,  and  the  police  minister  at  once  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  task  with  all  his  accustomed 
cleverness. 

High  play  was  one  of  the  great  vices  of  the  day. 
It  was  a  time  of  wild  and  varied  excitement,  and 
men  sought,  even  in  their  dissipations,  the  whirl- 
wind passions  that  stirred  them  in  active  life. 
Moreau,  however,  was  no  gambler ;  it  was  said 
that  he  never  could  succeed  in  learning  a  game. 
He,  whose  mind  could  comprehend  the  most  com- 
plicated question  of  strategy,  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess himself  conquered  by  ecarte !  So  much  for 
the  vaunted  intellectuality  of  the  play  table! 
Neither    was  he    addicted  to   wine.     All    his 


habits  were  temperate,  even  to  the  extent  of  un- 
sociality. 

A  man  who  spoke  little,  and  wrote  less,  who 
indulged  in  no  dissipations,  nor  seemed  to  have 
taste  for  any,  was  a  difiicult  subject  to  treat ;  and 
so  Fouch^  found,  as,  day  after  day,  his  spies  re- 
ported to  him  the  utter  failure  of  all  their  schemes 
to  entrap  him.  Lajolais,  the  friend  of  Pichegru, 
and  the  man  who  betrayed  him,  was  the  chief  in- 
strument the  police  minister  used  to  obtain  secret 
information.  Being  well  born,  and  possessed  of 
singularly  pleasing  manners,  he  had  the  entrie  of 
the  best  society  of  Paris,  where  his  gay,  easy 
humor  made  him  a  great  favorite.  Lajolais,  how- 
ever, could  never  penetrate  into  the  quiet  domes- 
ticity of  Moreau 's  life,  nor  make  any  greater 
inroad  on  his  intimacy  than  a  courteous  salutation 
as  they  passed  each  other  in  the  garden  of  the 
Luxembourg.  At  the  humble  restaurant  where 
he  dined  each  day  for  two  francs,  the  *'  General," 
as  he  was  distinctively  called,  never  spoke  to  any 
one.  Unobtrusive  and  quiet,  he  occupied  a  little 
table  in  a  recess  of  the  window,  and  arose  the  mo- 
ment he  finished  his  humble  meal.  After  this  he  was 
seen  to  be  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  with 
a  cigar  and  a  book,  or  sometimes  without  either, 
seated  pensively  under  a  tree  for  hours  together. 

If  he  had  been  conscious  of  the  "  espionage" 
established  over  all  his  actions,  he  could  scarcely 
have  adopted  a  more  guarded  or  more  tantalizing 
policy.  To  the  verbal  communications  of  Pich- 
egru and  Armand  Polignac,  he  returned  vague 
replies ;  their  letters  he  never  ansArered  at  all, 
and  Lajolais  had  to  confess  that,  after  two  months 
of  close  pursuit,  the  game  was  as  far  from  him 
as  ever ! 

*'  You  have  come  to  repeat  the  old  song  to  me, 
Monsieur  Lajolais,"  said  Fouch^  one  evening,  as 
his  wily  subordinate  entered  the  room ;  *'  you 
have  nothing  to  tell  me,  eh  ?" 

''  y^  little,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  but  still 
something.  I  have  at  last  found  out  where  Mo- 
reau spends  all  his  evenings.  I  told  you  that 
about  half-past  nine  o*clock  every  night  all  lights 
were  extinguished  in  his  quarters,  and,  from  the 
unbroken  stillness,  it  was  conjectured  that  he  had 
retired  to  bed.  Now  it  seems  that,  about  an  hour 
later,  he  is  accustomed  to  leave  his  house,  and, 
crossing  the  Place  de  I'Odeon,  to  enter  the  little 
street  called  the  '  AlMe  Cairo,'  where,  in  a 
small  house  next  but  one  to  the  corner,  resides  a 
certain  officer,  '  en  retraite ' — a  Colonel  Mahon 
of  the  Cuirassiers." 

"A  Royalist?'' 

''  This  is  suspected,  but  not  known.  His  pol- 
itics, however,  are  not  in  question  here ;  the 
attraction  is  of  a  dififerent  order." 

*'  Ha !  I  perceive  ;  he  has  a  wife  or  a  daugh- 
ter." 

'*  Better  still,  a  mistress.  You  may  have 
heard  of  the  famous  Caroline  de  Stassart,  that 
married  a  Dutchman  named  D'Aerschot." 

"  Madame  Laure,  as  they  called  her,"  said 
Fouch^,  laughing. 
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**  The  flame.  She  has  lived  as  Mahon'a  wife 
for  aome  yean,  and  was  as  such  introduced  into 
toeiety ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  reason,  seeing  what 
soeiety  is  in  these  days,  that  she  should  not  paz^ 
ticipate  in  all  its  pleasures.'* 

**  No  matter  for  that,"  broke  in  Foueh^ ; 
*'  Bonaparte  will  not  have  it  so.  He  wishes  that 
mattera  should  go  back  to  the  old  footing,  and 
wisely  remarks,  that  it  is  only  in  savage  life  that 
people  or  vices  go  without  clothing." 

*'  Be  it  so,  monsieur.  In  the  present  case  no 
each  step  is  necessary.  I  know  her  maid,  and 
from  her  I  have  heard  that  her  mistress  is  heartily 
tired  of  her  protector.  It  was  originally  a  sud- 
den fancy,  taken  when  she  knew  nothing  of  life 
—had  neither  seen  anything,  nor  been  herself 
seen.  By  the  most  wasteful  habits  she  has  dis- 
sipated all,  or  nearly  all,  her  own  large  fortune, 
and  involved  Mahon  heavily  in  debt ;  and  they 
are  thus  reduced  to  a  life  of  obscurity  and  poverty 
—the  very  things  the  least  endurable  to  all  her 
notions." 

*'  Well,  does  she  care  for  Moreau  ?"  asked 
Fonch^,  quickly  ;  for  all  stories  to  his  ear  only 
lesolved  themselves  into  some  question  of  utility 
or  gain. 

"  No,  but  he  does  for  her.  About  a  year 
baek  she  did  take  a  liking  to  him.  He  was 
returning  from  his  great  German  campaign,  cov- 
ered with  honors  and  rich  in  fame ;  but  as  her 
imagination  is  captivated  by  splendor,  while  her 
heart  remains  perfectly  cold  and  intact,  Moreau's 
simple,  unpretending  habits  quickly  effiiced  the 
memory  nf  his  hard-won  glory,  and  now  she  is 
quite  indifferent  to  him." 

*'  And  who  is  her  idol  now,  for,  of  course,  she 
has  one?"  asked  Fouch^. 

You  would  scarcely  guess,"  said  Lajolais. 
Parbleu!    I   hope   it   is  not   myself,"   said 
Fouch^,  laughing. 

*'  No,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  her  admi|ation  is 
not  80  well  placed.  The  man  who  has  captivated 
her  present  fancy  is  neither  good-looking  nor 
well-mannered ;  he  is  short  and  abrupt  of  speech, 
careless  in  dress,  utterly  indifferent  to  women's 
society,  and  almost  rude  to  them." 

*'  You  have  drawn  the  very  picture  of  a  man 
to  be  adored  by  them,"  said  Fouch^,  with  a  dry 
laugh. 

*'  I  suppose  80,"  said  the  other  with  a  sigh  ; 
''  or  General  Ney  would  not  have  made  this  con- 
quest." 

"Ah!  it  Lb  Ney,  then.  And  he,  what  of 
himi" 

"  It  is  hard  to  say.  As  long  as  she  lived  in  a 
grand  house  of  the  Rue  St.  Greorges,  where  he 
could  dine  four  days  a  week,  and,  in  his  dirty 
boots  and  unbrushed  frock,  mix  with  all  the 
fashion  and  elegance  of  the  capital ;  while  he 
could  stretch  full  length  on  a  Persian  ottoman, 
and  brush  the  cinders  from  his  cigar  against  a 
statuette  by  Canova,  or  a  gold-embroidered  hang- 
ing ;  while  in  the  midst  of  the  most  roluptuous 
decorations  he  alone  could  be  dirty  and  nncared 
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for,  I  really  believe  that  he  did  care  for  her,  at 
least,  so  far  as  ministering  to  his  own  enjoyments ; 
but  in  a  miserable  lodging  of  the  *  All^e  de 
Cairo,'  without  equipage,  lackeys,  liveried  fool- 
men^ 
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"To  be  sure,"  interrupted  Fouch^,  " one 
might  as  well  pretend  to  be  fascinated  by  the 
beauty  of  a  landscape  the  day  after  it  has  been 
desolated  by  an  earthquake.  Ney  is  right ! 
WeU,  now.  Monsieur  Lajolais,  where  does  all 
this  bring  us  to?" 

"  Very  near  to  the  end  of  our  journey.  Mon- 
sieur le  Ministre.  Madame,  or  Mademoiselle,  is 
most  anxious  to  regain  her  former  position ;  she 
longs  for  all  the  luxurious  splendor  she  used  to 
live  in.  Let  us  but  show  her  this  rich  reward, 
and  she  will  be  our  own  !" 

"  In  my  trade.  Monsieur  Lajolais,  generalities 
are  worth  nothing.  Give  me  details;  let  me 
know  how  you  would  proceed." 

"  Easily  enough,  sir  ;  Mahon  roost  first  of  all 
be  disposed  of,  and  perhaps  the  best  way  will  be 
to  have  him  arrested  for  debt.  This  will  not 
be*  difficult,  for  his  bills  are  everywhere.  Ooee 
in  the  Temple,  she  will  never  think  more  of  him. 
It  must  then  be  her  task  to  obtain  the  most  eont^ 
plete  influence  over  Moreau.  She  must  afiect  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  Royalist  cause ;  I  *il  fur- 
nish her  with  all  the  watch-words  of  the  party, 
and  Moreau,  who  never  trusts  a  man,  will  open 
all  his  confidence  to  a  woman." 

"  Very  good,  go  on  !"  cried  Fouch^,  gathering 
fresh  interest  as  the  plot  began  to  reveal  itself 
before  him. 

"  He  hates  writing  ;  she  will  be  his  secretary, 
embodying  all  his  thoughts  and  suggestions ;  and, 
now  and  then,  for  her  own  guidance ,  obtaining 
little  scnps  in  his  hand.  If  he  be  too  cautious 
here,  I  will  advise  her  to  remove  to  Geneva,  for 
change  of  air;  he  likes  Switzerland,  and  will 
follow  her  immediately." 

"  This  will  do  ;  at  least  it  looks  practicable," 
said  Fouch^  thoughtfully ;  "  is  she  equal  to  the 
part  you  would  assign  hert" 

"  Ay,  sir,  and  to  a  higher  one,  too !  She  has 
considerable  ability,  and  great  ambition ;  her  pres- 
ent narrow  fortune  has  irritated  and  disgusted 
her ;  the  moment  is  most  favorable  for  us." 

"  If  she  should  play  us  false,"  said  Fouch^, 
half  aloud. 

"  From  all  I  can  learn,  there  is  no  risk  of 
this;  there  is  a  headlong  determination  in  her, 
when  once  she  has  conceived  a  plan,  from  which 
nothing  turns  her ;  overlooking  all  but  her  object, 
she  will  brave  anything,  do  anything  to  attain  it." 

"  Bonaparte  was  right  in  what  he  said  of 
Necker's  daughter,"  said  Fouch^,  musingly, 
"  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  adds  wonderfully  to  a 
woman's  head,  that  she  has  no  heart.  And  now, 
the  price.  Master  Lajolais;  remember  that  our 
treasury  received  some  deadly  wounds  lately — 
what  is  to  be  the  price  ?" 

"  It  may  be  a  smart  one ;  she  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  cheap  purchase." 
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'*  In  the  event  of  saccess — I  mean  of  such 
proof  as  may  enable  us  to  arrest  Moreau,  and 
commit  him  to  prison — "  He  stopped  as  he  got 
thus  far,  and  paused  for  some  seconds — '*  Bethink 
you,  then,  Lajolais,"  said  he,  "  what  a  grand 
step  this  would  be,  and  how  terrible  the  conse- 
quences if  undertaken  on  rash  or  insufficient 
grounds.  Moreau *s  popularity  with  the  army  is 
only  second  to  one  man's  !  His  unambitious 
character  has  made  him  many  friends  ;  he  has 
few,  very  few  enemies.** 

"  But  you  need  not  push  matters  to  the  last — 
an  implied,  but  not  a  proven,  guilt  would  be 
enough  ;  and  you  can  pardon  him !" 

*'  Ay,  Lajolais,  but  who  would  pardon  us?  '^ 
cried  Fouch^,  carried  beyond  all  the  bounds 
of  his  prudence,  by  the  thought  of  a  danger  so 
imminent.  "  Well,  well,  let  us  come  back;  the 
price — will  that  doV  And  taking  up  a  pen  he 
scratched  some  figures  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

Lajolais  smiled  dubiously,  and  added  a  unit  to 
the  left  of  the  sum. 

*'  What !  a  hundred  and  fifty-thousand  francs !" 
cried  Fouch^. 

"  And  a  cheap  bargain,  too,*'  said  the  other ; 

for,  after  all,  it  is  only  the  price  of  a  ticket  in 
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the  lottery,  of  which  the  great  prize  is  General 
Ney!*' 

You  say  uuly,"  said  the  minister ;  "  be  it 
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"  Write  your  name  there,  then,**  said  Lajolais, 
**  beneath  those  figures ;  that  will  be  warranty >6uf- 
ficient  for  my  negotiation,  and  leave  the  rest  to 


me. 
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**  Nature  evidently  meant  you  for  a  Chef-de- 
Police,  Master  Lajolais.*' 

*'  Or  a  cardinal !  Mons.  le  Ministre,**  said 
the  other,  as  he  folded  up  the  paper,  a  little 
insignificant  slip,  scrawled  over  with  a  few 
figures,  and  an  almost  illegible  word ;  and  yet 
pregnant  with  infamy  to  one,  banishment  to 
another,  ruin  and  insanity  to  a  third. 

This  sad  record  need  not  be  carried  further. 
It  is  far  from  a  pleasant  task  to  tell  of  baseness 
unredeemed  by  one  trait  of  virtue— of  treachery, 
unrepented  even  by  regret.  History  records 
Moreau *s  unhappy  destiny — the  pages  of  private 
memoir  tell  of  Ney's  disastrous  connexion ;  our 
own  humble  reminiscences  speak  of  poor  Mahon's 
fate,  the  least  known  of  all,  but  the  most  sorrow- 
ful victim  of  a  woman  *s  treachery  ! 


SECRET   COURTSHIP.'* 
BT  BEBANaSB, 

Daughteb,  while  you  turn  the  wheel, 

Listen  to  the  words  I  say  ; 
Colin  has  contrived  to  steal 

Your  unthinking  heart  away. 
Of  his  fawning  voice  beware  ! 
You  are  all  the  Blind  One's  care  ; 
And  I  mark  your  sighs  whene'er 

Our  young  neighbor's  name  is  heard. 
Colin's  tongue  is  false  though  winning — 

Hist !  the  window  is  unbarred  ! 
Ah,  Lisette,  you  are  not  spinning  ! 

The  room  is  close  and  warm,  you  say. 

But,  my  daughter,  do  not  peep 
Through  the  ciisement — night  and  day 

Colin  there  his  watch  doth  keep. 
Think  not  mine  a  grumbling  tongue— 
Ah  !  here  at  my  breast  you  hung — 
I,  like  you,  was  fair  and  young, 

And  I  know  how  apt  is  love 
To  lead  the  youthful  heart  to  sinning — 

Hist !  the  door — I  heard  it  move — 
Ah,  Lisette,  you  are  not  spinning ! 

It  is  a  gust  of  wind,  you  say. 

That  has  made  the  hinges  g^te ; 
And  my  poor  old  growling  Tray — 

Must  you  break  for  that  his  pate  ? 
Ah,  my  child,  put  faith  in  me  ! 
Age  permits  me  to  foresee 
Colin  soon  will  faithless  be. 

And  your  love  to  an  abyss 
Of  ffrief  will  be  the  sad  beginnings 

Bless  me  !  sure  I  heard  a  kiss  ! 
Ah,  Lisette,  you  are  not  spinning  ! 

'T  was  your  little  bird,  you  say. 
Gave  that  tender  kiss  just  now  ; 

*  A  bliad  mother  sits  in  her  cottage  beside  her 
pretty  daughter,  and  cautions  her  against  loTe,  while 
all  the  time  a  dumb  scene  is  seeing  on  between  the 
girl  and  her  lover,  whom  the  old  dame  dreads. 


Biake  him  cease  his  trifling,  pray — 

He  will  rue  it  else,  I  vow  ! 
Love,  my  girl,  oft  bringeth  pain. 
Shame  and  sorrow  in  its  train. 
While  the  false,  successful  swain 

Scorns  the  heart  he  hath  beguiled  ; 
For  true  virtue  hath  no  sinning — 

Hist !  I  hear  you  move  my  child ! 
Ah,  Lisette,  you  are  not  spinning  ! 

You  wish  to  take  the  air,  you  say — 

Think  you,  daughter,  I  believe  you  ? 
Bid  young  Colin  go  his  way 

Or  at  once  a  bride  receive  yon. 
Let  him  go  to  church,  and  there 
Show  his  purpose  to  be  fair  ; 
But  till  then,  beside  my  chair 

You  must  work,  my  eirl,  nor  heed 
All  his  vows  BO  fond  and  winning — 

Tangled  in  love's  web,  indeed  ! 
Lisette,  my  daughter,  mind  your  spinning  ! 

A  coBRESPONDENT  of  the  **  Times"  has  written  to 
complain  of  having  been  compelled  to  pay  8/.  6t,  lid, 
for  a  single  night's  lodging  in  furnished  apartments 
taken  by  him  at  a  house  in  Welbeck  street  for  a  week, 
but  which  were  so  much  infested  by  bugs  that  he  was 
compelled  to  quit  them  after  the  first  night  The  pub- 
lic ought  to  know  that  it  has  been  laid  down  by  vari- 
ous judges,  in  the  courts  of  law,  that  a  lodger  is  not 
bound  to  stay  in  a  house  where  this  nuisance  exists. 

Thk  following  note  was  published  m  the  Paris  even- 
ing journals  : — 

"  To-day,  Tuesday,  August  19,  a  hostile  meeting 
took  place  with  swords  on  the  Belgian  territory,  within 
500  metres  of  the  Quievrain  station,  between  M. 
Charles  Matharel  de  Fiennes  and  M  de  Villemessant. 
After  a  combat  of  ten  minutes,  five  times  renewed, 
and  after  M.  de  Villemessant  had  received  a  slight 
wound,  the  engagement  became  sufficiently  sharp  to 
permit  the  seoon(&  to  use  their  authority  and  declare 
the  combat  at  an  end. 

*'  £.  H.  DK  lA  PlERBB.  M.  MaQOBT. 

*'  Quievrain,  6  in  the  evening,** 
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The  History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Vol. 
y.  By  RicBARD  HiLDRETH.  8vo.  pp.  686. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  volame  is  the  second  of  the  new  series  of 
American  history,  by  Mr.  Hildreth,  treating  of  the 
period  from  the  accession  of  John  Adams  to  the 
presidency,  to  the  commencement  of  the  commer- 
cial difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Jefferson.  It  has  the  same  general 
characteristics  as  the  preceding  volumes.  Mr.  Hil- 
dreth writes  with  no  fear  of  critics  before  his  eyes. 
In  spite  of  repeated  admonitions,  he  persists  in  the 
same  rigid  simplicity  of  narrative,  which  he  ap- 

Sara  to  deem  essentia]  to  the  writer  of  history, 
e  is  never  betrayed  into  the  expression  of  emo- 
tion ;  seldom  into  the  use  of  a  rhetorical  ornament. 
Still  he  is  not  a  mere  chronicler.  He  goes  beyond 
the  events  which  he  describes  to  the  principles 
which  underlie  them.  You  gain  an  idea  of  the 
progress  of  thought  in  the  historical  developments 
which  he  portrays,  though  he  does  not  affect  to 
give  an  exposition  of  causes.  He  suggests  more 
than  he  unfolds.  You  are  often  provoked  by  his 
abstinence  from  comments.  It  seems  sullen  and 
ungenial.  You  return,  however,  to  his  pages 
with  confidence  in  his  researches,  and  carry  away 
an  impression  of  each  special  period,  which  is  all 
the  more  distinct  from  the  wintry  bareness  with 
which  it  is  presented.  With  the  strong  predilec- 
tions of  the  writer  for  Hamilton  and  his  policy,  and 
his  utter  detestation  of  the  character  of  Jefferson, 
we  were  curious  to  see  if  he  would  preserve  the  im- 
partiality of  the  historian  in  his  description  of  their 
measures.  After  reading  the  account  of  those  rival 
statesmen,  we  find  no  reason  to  rx>mplain  that  each 
does  not  receive  the  most  rigorous  justice.  The 
feelings  of  the  partisan  have  not  warped  the  judg- 
ment of  the  historian.  He  has  presented  his  read- 
ers with  abundant  materials  for  the  formation  of 
opinion,  without  seeking  to  forestall  their  decisions 
by  his  own  reasoning.  In  this  he  has  done  well. 
Such  a  course  enables  you  to  consult  his  narrative 
with  a  sense  of  safety,  though  you  derive  no  grati- 
fication of  taste  from  his  method  of  portraiture. 

Mr.  Hildreth ^s  great  talent  of  silence  is  nowhere 
more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  condensed 
brevity  with  which  he  sketches  the  character 
of  Washington,  after  the  announcement  of  his 
decease. 

Rare  man  indeed  he  was  among  actors  on  the  mili- 
tary and  political  stage,  possessing  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  most  imposing  qualities  of  a  great  leader — 
deliberate  and  cautious  wisdom  in  judgiug,  prompti- 
tude and  energy  in  acting,  a  steady,  firm,  indomitable 
spirit,  such  as  men  love  to  cling  to  and  rely  upon  ; 
more  than  all,  an  unsullied  integrity,  and  a  sincere 
and  disinterested  devotion  to  his  country's  cause, 
such,  indeed,  as  many  public  men,  or  their  followers 
for  them,  pretend  to,  but  the  credit  of  which  very  few 
get,  and  still  fewer  deserve.  History  records  many 
names  that  dazzle  the  imagination  with  a  greater 
brilliancy,  but  few,  indeed,  that  shine  with  a  light  so 
pure,  steady,  permanent,  penetrating,  and  serene. 
Washington's  character  and  reputation,  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  many  other  fiimous  men,  seem  to  resem- 
ble in  efieot  the  Doric  in  architecture  as  compared 
with  the  Gothic  and  Oriental  styles.  Those  styles 
often  excite,  especially  in  minds  peculiarly  liable  to 
vivid  impressions,  the  most  enthusiastic  pitch  of  ad- 
miration, appealing,  as  they  do,  not  alone  nor  chiefly 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful,  but  to  the  powerful 
emotions,  also,  of  surprise  and  wonder,  growing  out 


of  novelty,  variety,  complication,  and  vastness.  But 
these  are  emotions,  especially  if  we  take  into  account 
the  mass  of  men  and  succeeding  generations,  liable  to 
great  fluctuations,  often  subsiding  into  indifference, 
sometimes  sinking  into  contempt ;  while  the  serener 
sentiments,  always  and  everywhere  inspired  by  maj- 
esty, order,  proportion,  grace  and  fitness,  are  not 
less  steady,  universal  and  enduring  than  the  percep- 
tions from  which  they  spring. 

In  a  subsequent  passage  we  find  a  contrast 
between  John  Adams  and  John  Jay,  after  their 
retirement  from  office,  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter. 

ADAaiS  AKD  JAT  COHTBASTED. 

The  ex-president  retired  to  Braintree  in  a  state  of 
mind  little  to  be  envied.  Delighting  as  be  did  in  dis- 
tinction, and  anxious  fur  leadership  and  applause, 
had  he  still  remained  the  head  and  champion  of  the 
Federalists,  his  proud  spirit  might  have  borne  up  with 
equanimity,  if  not  with  exultation,  against  the  hatred 
of  the  opposition,  the  taunts  and  shouts  of  triumph 
with  which  they  greeted  his  retirament,  and  the  per- 
sonal responsibility  to  which  he  was  held  for  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Laws,  and  every  other  obnoxious  pro- 
cedure of  the  past  four  years.  But  when  to  all  this 
were  added  the  curses,  deeper,  if  not  so  loud,  of  the 
Essex  Junto,  responded  to  by  a  large  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral leaders  throughout  the  country,  denouncing  him 
as  a  traitor,  who  had  sacrificed  the  good  cause  in  a 
vain  and  foolish  attempt  to  secure  the  votes  and  favor 
of  the  opposition  by  unworthy  concessions,  the  ex- 
president's  philosophy  w.a8  completely  overthrown. 
£ight  years  after,  when  time  had  somewhat  fleshed 
over  these  wounds,  they  broke  out  again  with  new 
malignancy  by  reason  of  renewed  attiicks  upon  him 
in  consequence  of  John  Quincy  Adams*  abandonment 
of  the  Federal  party.  The  celebrated  Cunningham 
letters — a  repetition,  on  a  larger  scale,  of  the  Tench 
Coxe  correspondence,  already  referred  to — most  of 
which  were  written  at  that  time,  and  from  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  quote,  present  a  striking 
proof  how  the  most  powerful  judgments  become  inca- 
pable of  discerning  the  truth  through  the  disturbing 
medium  of  jealousy  and  anger,  and  how  little  of 
candor  or  justice  is  to  be  expected  when  hate  and  vin- 
dictive passion  hold  the  pen.  £ven  the  old  man's 
last  hours,  when  past  the  verge  of  ninety,  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  publication,  through  gross  breach  of 
confidence,  of  these  Cunningham  letters,  as  a  part  of 
the  electioneering  machinery  against  John  Quincy 
Adams'  elevation  to  the  presidency,  provoking,  as 
tliey  did,  a  bitter  criticism  from  Pickering,  then, 
also,  in  extreme  old  age. 

To  Adams'  unwilling  and  ungraceful  retirement 
and  troublous  unrest,  John  Jay,  his  compatriot  and 
fellow-laborer  in  so  many  trying  scenes  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  exhibited  a  striking  contrast.  Having 
refused  to  become  again  chief  justice,  and  declining  to 
bo  longer  a  candidate  for  the  governorship  of  New 
York,  considering  his  debt  to  the  public  discharged, 
though  ten  years  younger  than  Adams,  he  simultane- 
ously withdrew  into  a  voluntary  retirement,  pro- 
tracted through  a  still  longer  period,  and  presenting, 
in  its  peacefulness  and  the  universal  respect  which  it 
attracted,  a  contrast  to  Adams'  as  marked  as  that 
between  the  ex-chief  justice's  mild  but  steady  firm- 
ness, apparently  forgetful  of  self,  and  the  irritable 
vehemence  and  ever-active  egotism,  such  marked 
traits  in  the  ex-president's  character. 

The  quarrel  between  Burr  and  Hamilton,  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  one  party  and  the  dis- 
grace of  the  other,  is  described  at  length. 

HAMILTON  AND  BURR. 

Disappointed,  and  all  his  hopes  blighted,  as  he 
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believed,  by  Hamilton's  instrumentality,  Burr  became 
eager  for  vengeance.  Humiliating  was  the  contrast 
between  himself  and  Hamilton,  to  whom,  in  his  anger, 
he  was  ready  to  ascribe,  not  his  political  defeat 
merely,  but  his  blasted  character  also.  Though  fallen 
from  his  former  station  of  commanding  influence  in 
the  conduct  of  aflBurs,  Hamilton  still  enjoyed  the  un- 
bounded confidence  of  a  party,  outnumbered,  indeed, 
but  too  respectable  to  be  despised  ;  while  of  his  better 
opponents,  none,  with  any  pretensions  to  character  or 
candor,  doubted  his  honor  or  questioned  his  integrity. 
Burr,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  himself  distrusted  and 
suspected  by  everybody,  and  just  about  to  sink  into 
political  annihilation  and  pecuniary  ruin.  Two 
months*  meditation  on  this  desperate  state  of  affiiirs 
wrought  up  his  cold,  implacable  spirit  to  the  point  of 
risking  his  own  life  to  take  that  of  his  rival.  He 
might  even  have  entertained  the  insane  hope — for, 
though  cunning  and  dexterous  to  a  remarkable  degpree, 
he  had  no  great  intellect — that,  Hamilton  kill^  or 
disgraced,  and  thus  removed  out  of  the  way,  he  might 
yet  retrieve  his  desperate  fortunes. 

Among  other  publications  made  in  the  course  of  the 
late  contest  were  two  letters  by  a  Dr.  Cooper,  a  zeal- 
ous partisan  of  Lewis,  in  one  of  which  it  is  alleged  that 
Hamilton  had  spoken  of  Burr  as  "  a  dangerous  man, 
who  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment*' In  the  other  letter,  after  repeating  the  above 
statement.  Cooper  added,  **  I  could  detail  to  you  a  still 
more  despicable  opinion  which  General  Hamilton  has 
expressed  of  Mr.  Burr." 

Upon  this  latter  passage  Burr  seized  as  the  means 
of  forcing  Hamilton  into  a  duel.  For  his  agent  and 
assistant  therein  he  selected  William  P.  Van  Ness,  a 
young  lawyer,  one  of  his  most  attached  partisans,  and 
not  less  dark,  designing,  cool,  and  implacable  than  him- 
self. Van  Ness  was  sent  to  Hamilton  with  a  copy  of 
Cooper's  printed  letter  and  a  note  from  Burr,  insist- 
ing upon  "  a  prompt  and  unqualified  acknowledgment 
or  denial  of  the  use  of  any  expressions  which  would 
warrant  Cooper's  assertions.** 

Perfectly  well  acquainted  both  with  Burr  and  Van 
Ness,  and  perceiving  as  well  from  Van  Ness*  conver- 
sation as  from  Burr's  note  a  settled  intention  to  fi:^  a 
quarrel  upon  him,  Hamilton  declined  any  immediate 
answer,  promising  a  reply  in  writing  at  his  earliest 
convenience.  In  that  reply  he  called  Burr's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  word  **  despicable,"  however 
in  its  general  signification  it  might  imply  imputa- 
tions upon  personal  honor  as  to  which  explanations 
might  be  asked,  yet,  from  its  connection,  as  used  in 
Dr.  Cooper's  letter,  it  apparently  related  merely  to 
qualifications  for  political  office,  a  subject,  as  nothing 
more  was  said  about  the  definite  statement  referred  to 
in  the  same  letter,  as  to  which  it  seemed  to  be  admit- 
ted that  no  explanation  was  demandable.  Still,  Ham- 
ilton expressed  a  perfect  readiness  to  avow  or  disavow 
any  specific  opinion  which  he  might  be  charged  with 
having  uttered  ; — but  added  that  he  never  would  con- 
sent to  be  interrogated  generally  as  to  whether  he  had 
ever  said  anything  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years  of 
political  competition  to  justify  inferences  which  others 
might  have  arawn,  thus  exposing  his  candor  and  sin- 
cerity to  injurious  imputations  on  the  part  of  all  who 
might  have  misapprehended  him.  **  More  than  this," 
so  the  letter  concluded,  "cannot  fitly  be  expected 
from  me  ;  especially,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  expected 
that  I  shall  enter  into  any  explanations  upon  a  basis 
so  vague  as  that  you  have  adopted.  I  trust,  on  more 
reflection,  you  will  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light. 
If  not,  I  can  only  regret  the  circumstance,  and  must 
abide  the  consequences." 

Burr's  curt,  rude,  and  offensive  reply  began  with 
intimating  that  Hamilton's  letter  was  greatly  deficient 
in  that  sincerity  and  delicacy  which  he  professed  so 
much  to  value.  The  epithet  in  question,  in  the  com- 
mon understanding  of  it,  implied  dishonor.  It  having 
been  affixed  to  Burr's  name  upon  Hamilton's  author- 
ity, he  was  bound  to  say  whether  he  had  authorized 


it,  either  directly,  or  by  uttedng  expressions  or  opio- 
ions  derogatory  to  Burr's  honor. 

It  was  apparent  from  this  letter,  and  it  was  subse- 
quently distinctly  stated  by  Van  Ness,  that  what 
Burr  required  was  a  general  disavowal  on  the  part  of 
Hamilton  of  any  intention,  in  any  conversation  he  might 
ever  have  held,  to  convey  impressions  derogatory  to 
the  honor  of  Burr. 

Granting  Burr's  right  to  make  this  extraordinary 
inquisition  into  Hamilton's  confidential  conversations 
and  correspondence,  it  would  have  been  quite  out  of 
the  question  for  Hamilton  to  make  any  such  dis- 
avowal. His  practice  as  a  lawyer  had  given  him  full 
insight  into  Burr's  swindling  pecuniary  transactions, 
and  he  had  long  regarded  him,  in  his  private  as  well 
as  his  political  character,  as  a  consummate  villain,  as 
reckless  and  unprincipled  as  he  was  cool,  auda- 
cious, and  enterprising — an  opinion  which  he  had 
found  frequent  occasions  to  express  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly while  warning  his  Federal  friends  against  the 
arts  of  Burr. 

Desirous,  however,  to  deprive  Burr  of  any  possible 
excuse  in  persisting  in  his  murderous  intentions, 
Hamilton  caused  a  paper  to  be  transmitted  to  him, 
through  Pendleton,  a  brother  lawyer,  who  acted  as 
his  friend  in  this  matter,  to  the  effect  that,  if  properly 
addressed — for  Burr's  second  letter  was  considered 
too  insulting  to  admit  of  a  reply — he  should  be  willing 
to  state  that  the  conversation  alluded  to  by  Dr. 
Cooper,  so  far  as  he  could  recall  it,  was  wholly  in 
relation  to  politics,  and  did  not  touch  upon  Burr's 
private  character  ;  nor  should  he  hesitate  to  make  an 
equally  prompt  avowal  or  disavowal  as  to  any  other 
particular  and  specific  conversation  as  to  which  he 
might  be  questioned. 

But  as  Burr's  only  object  was  to  find  a  pretext  for 
a  challenge,  since  he  never  could  have  expected  the 
general  disavowal  he  demanded,  this  offer  was  pro- 
nounced unsatisfactory  and  a  mere  evasion  ;  and 
again,  a  second  time,  disavowing  in  the  same  breath 
the  charge  made  against  him  of  predetermined  hos- 
tility. Burr  requested  Van  Ness  to  deliver  a  chal- 
lenge. £ven  after  its  delivery,  Hamilton  made  a 
further  attempt  at  pacific  arrangement  in  a  second 
paper,  denying  any  attempt  to  evade,  or  intention  to 
defy  or  insult,  as  had  been  insinuated,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  closing  paragraph  of  Hamilton's  first 
letter,  in  Burr's  observations,  through  Van  Ness,  on 
Hamilton's  first  paper.  But  this  second  paper  Van 
Ness  refused  to  receive,  on  the  ground  that  the  chal- 
lenge had  been  already  given  and  accepted.  It  was 
insisted,  however,  on  Hamilton's  part,  as  the  Federal 
Circuit  Court  was  in  session,  in  which  he  had  many 
important  cases,  that  the  meeting  should  be  postponed 
till  the  court  was  over,  since  he  was  not  willing,  by 
any  act  of  his,  to  expose  his  clients  to  embarrassment, 
loss,  or  delay. 

THE  DUEL. 

It  was  not  at  all  in  the  spirit  of  the  professed  duellist, 
it  was  not  upon  any  paltry  point  of  honor,  that  Ham- 
ilton had  accepted  this  extraordinary  challenge,  by 
which  it  was  attempted  to  hold  him  answerable  for  the 
numerous  imputations  on  Burr's  character  bandied 
about  in  conversation  and  in  the  newspapers  for  two 
or  three  years  past  The  practice  of  duelling  he  utterly 
condemned  ;  indeed,  he  had  himself  alr^y  been  a 
victim  to  it  in  the  loss  of  his  oldest  son,  a  boy  of 
twenty,  in  a  political  duel  some  two  years  previously. 
As  a  private  citizen,  as  a  man  under  the  influence  of 
moral  and  religious  sentiments,  as  a  husband  loving 
and  loved,  and  the  father  of  a  numerous  and  depend- 
ent &mily,  as  a  debtor  honorably  disposed,  whose 
creditors  might  suffer  by  his  death,  he  had  every 
motive  for  avoiding  the  meeting.  So  he  stated  in  a 
paper  which,  under  a  premonition  of  his  fate  he  took 
care  to  leave  behind  him.  It  was  in  his  character  of 
a  public  man  ;  it  was  in  that  lofty  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism, of  which  examples  are  so  rare,  rising  high  above 
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•n  penonal  and  priTate  consideratioiifl — a  spirit  mag- 
nanimous and  self-sacrificing  to  the  last,  however  in 
this  instance  uncalled  for  and  mistaken — that  he  ac- 
cepted the  fatal  challenge.  '*  The  ability  to  be  in 
future  useful,'*  such  was  his  own  statement  of  his 
motives,  *'  whether  in  resisting  mischief  or  eSiecting 
good  in  those  crises  of  our  public  i^Eidrs  which 
are  likely  to  happen,  would  probably  be  inseparable 
from  a  oonibrmity  with  prejudice  in  this  particular." 

With  that  candor  towards  his  opponents  by  which 
Hamilton  was  ever  so  nobly  distinguished,  but  of 
which  so  very  seldom,  indeed,  did  he  ever  experience 
any  return  he  disavowed  in  this  paper,  the  last  he 
ever  wrote,  any  disposition  to  affix  any  odium  to 
Burr's  conduct  in  this  particular  case.  He  denied 
feeling  toward  Burr  any  personal  ill-will,  while  he 
admitted  that  Burr  might  naturally  be  influenced 
against  him  by  hearing  of  strong  animadversions  in 
which  he  had  indulged,  and  which,  as  usually  hap- 
pens, might  probably  have  been  aggravated  in  the 
report  Those  animadversions,  in  some  cases,  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  misconstruction  or  misinfor- 
mation ;  yet  his  censures  had  not  proceeded  on  light 
grounds  nor  from  unworthy  motives.  From  the  pos- 
sibility, however,  that  he  might  have  injured  Burr, 
•8  well  as  from  his  general  principles  and  temper  in 
relation  to  such  affairs,  he  had  come  to  the  resolution 
which  he  left  on  record,  and  communicated  also 
to  his  second,  to  withhold  and  throw  away  his  first 
fire,  and  perhaps  even  his  second  ;  thus  giving  to 
Burr  a  double  opportunity  to  pause  and  reflect. 

The  grounds  of  Weehawk,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  op- 
posite New  York,  were  at  that  time  the  usual  field  of 
these  single  combats,  then,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the 
inflamed  state  of  political  feeling,  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  very  seldom  ending  without  bloodshed. 
The  diay  having  been  fixed,  and  the  hour  appointed  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  parties  met,  accom- 
panied only  by  their  seconds.  The  barge-men,  as 
well  as  Dr.  Hosack,  the  surgeon  mutually  agreed  upon, 
remained,  as  usual,  at  a  distance,  in  oider,  if  any 
fifctal  result  should  occur,  not  to  be  witnesses.  The 
parties  having  exchanged  salutations,  the  seconds 
measured  the  distance  of  ten  paces,  loaded  the  pis- 
tols, made  the  other  preliminary  arrangements,  and 
placed  the  combatants.  At  the  appointed  signal. 
Burr  took  deliberate  aim,  and  fired.  The  ball  en- 
tered Hamilton's  side,  and  as  he  fell  his  pistol  too 
was  unconsciously  discharged.  Burr  approached  him 
apparently  somewhat  moved  ;  but,  on  the  suggestion 
of  his  second,  the  surgeon  and  barge-men  already  ap- 
proaching, he  turned  and  hastened  away.  Van  Ness 
coolly  covering  him  firom  their  sight  by  opening  an 
umbrella.  The  surgeon  found  Hamilton  half  lying, 
half  sitting  on  the  ground,  supported  in  the  arms  of 
his  second.  The  pallor  of  death  was  on  his  fitce. 
*'  Doctor,"  said  he,  '*  this  is  a  mortal  wound  ;"  and, 
.as  if  overcome  by  the  effort  of  speaking,  he  swooned 
■  quite  away.  As  he  was  carried  across  the  river 
the  fresh  breeze  revived  him.  His  own  house  be- 
ing in  the  country,  he  was  conveyed  at  onoe  to  the 
house  of  a  friend,  where  he  lingered  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  great  agony,  but  preserving  his  composure 
.  and  self-command  to  Uie  last 

DEATH  OF  HAMILTOIT. 

The  news  of  his  death,  diffused  through  the  city, 
produced  the  greatest  excitement  Even  that  party 
hostility  of  which  he  had  been  so  conspicuous  an  ob- 
ject was  quelled  for  the  moment.  All  were  now  will- 
ing to  admit  that  he  was  not  less  patriotic  than  able, 
and  that  in  his  untimely  death — for  he  was  only  in 
his  forty-eighth  year — the  country  had  sufiered  an 
irreparable  loss.  The  general  feeling  expressed  itself 
in  a  public  ceremony,  the  moumfril  pomp  of  which 
the  city  had  never  seen  equalled.  A  funeral  oration 
was  delivered  in  Trinity  Church,  by  Gouverueur  Mor- 
ris, at  whose  side,  on  the  platform  erected  for  the 
speaker,  stood  four  sons  of  Hamilton,  between  the 


ages  of  sixteen  and  six.  Morris  briefly  reeajntulated 
Hamilton's  public  services  and  noble  virtues — his 
purity  of  heart,  his  rectitude  of  intention,  his  incor- 
ruptible integrity.  **I  charge  you  to  protect  his 
fame  !"  he  added  ;  "  it  is  all  that  he  has  left— all  that 
these  orphan  children  will  inherit  fh)m  their  father. 
Though  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  public  life, 
never  for  a  moment  did  he  abandon  public  service. 
He  never  lost  sight  of  your  interests.  In  his  most 
private  and  confidential  conversations,  the  single  ob- 
jects of  discussion  were  your  freedom  and  happiness. 
You  know  that  he  never  courted  your  fkvor  by  adula- 
tion or  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  judgment  You  have 
seen  him  contending  against  you,  and  saving  your  dear- 
est interests,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  yourselves.  And 
you  now  feel  and  enjoy  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
firm  energy  of  his  conducts  He  was  charged  with 
ambition,  and  wounded  by  imputation  ;  he  declared, 
in  the  proud  independence  of  his  soul,  that  he  never 
would  accept  of  any  office  unless,  in  a  foreign  war,  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  expose  his  life  in  defence  of 
his  country.  He  was  ambitious  only  of  glory  ;  but 
he  was  deeply  solicitous  for  vou.  For  himself  he 
feared  nothing  ;  but  he  feared  that  bad  men  might, 
by  fiilse  professions,  acquire  your  confidence,  and 
abuse  it  to  your  ruin." 

In  Hamilton's  death  the  Federalists  and  the  coun- 
try experienced  a  loss  second  only  to  that  of  Washing- 
ton. Hamilton  possessed  the  same  rare  and  lofty 
qualities,  the  same  just  balance  of  soul,  with  less, 
indeed,  of  Washington's  severe  simplicity  and  awe-in- 
spiring presence,  but  with  more  of  warmth,  variety, 
ornament,  and  grace.  If  the  Doric  in  architecture  be 
taken  as  the  symbol  of  Washington's  character,  Ham- 
ilton's belonged  to  the  same  grand  style  as  developed 
in  the  Corinthian — if  less  impressive,  more  winning. 
If  we  add  Jay  for  the  Ionic,  we  have  a  trio  not  to 
be  matched,  in  fact,  not  to  be  approached  in  our  his- 
tory, if,  indeed,  in  any  other.  Of  earth-bom  Titans, 
as  terrible  as  great,  now  angels,  and  now  toads  and 
serpents,  there  are  everywhere  enough.  Of  the  se- 
rene and  benign  sons  of  the  celestial  gods,  how  few 
at  any  time  have  walked  the  earth  ! 

"With  this  passage  we  close  our  extracts,  which 
show  that  the  present  volume  of  the  author^s  great 
work,  while  it  has  gained  nothing  in  the  seductive 
artifices  of  style,  is  not  inferior  to  either  of  the 
preceding  ooes  in  vigor  and  historic  gravity. 


THE  UNGUARDED  MOMENT. 

BT   MISS  I>B<EBE  CAUET. 

Yes,  my  lips  to  night  have  spoken 

Words  I  said  they  should  not  speak  ; 
And  I  would  I  could  recall  them — 

Would  I  had  not  been  so  weak. 
Oh,  that  one  unguarded  moment ! 

Were  it  mine  to  live  again, 
All  the  strength  of  its  temptation 

Would  appeal  to  me  in  vain. 

True,  my  lips  have  only  uttered 

What  is  ever  in  my  heart : 
I  am  happy  when  beside  him. 

Wretched  when  we  are  apart ; 
Though  I  listen  to  his  praises 

Always  longer  than  1  should, 
Yet  my  heart  can  never  hear  them 

Half  so  often  as  it  would  ! 

And  I  would  not,  could  not,  pain  him, 

Would  not  for  the  world  offend, 
I  would  have  him  know  I  like  him 

As  a  brother,  as  a  friend  ; 
But  I  meant  to  keep  one  secret 

In  my  bosom  always  hid. 
For  I  never  meant  to  tell  him 

That  I  loved  him— but  I  did. 
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From  the  Tribune. 

IBstory  of  the   Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  and  of  the 
War  of  the  North  American  Tribes  against  the 
JEngUsh  Colonies  after  the  Conquest  of  Canada, 
By  Francis  Parkm AN,  Jr.    8vo.,pp.  630.   Bos- 
ton :  Charles  C.  Little  and  James  Brown. 

Within  one  year  after  the  rock-built  citadel  of 
Quebec  was  surrendered  to  the  British  army,  under 
Greneral  Wolfe,  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  com- 
pleted by  the  victory  at  Montreal.  The  plains 
around  that  city  were  covered  with  the  tents  of 
three  triumphant  armies,  and  Canada,  with  all  her 
dependencies,  passed  from  the  hands  of  her  ancient 
masters  to  the  all-grasping  dominion  of  Great 
Britain.  This  event,  which  took  place  on  the 
eighth  of  September,  1760,  was  ominous  of  disaster 
to  the  natives  of  the  American  forest.  Living 
with  the  French  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy, 
blending  facilely  with  that  vivacious  race  by  reason 
of  strong  contrasts  of  disposition,  converted  in 
numerous  instances  to  the  Catholic  faith  by  the 
romantic  toils  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  wilderness,  and 
bound  together  by  the  common  ties  of  religion, 
passion,  and  similar  habitudes,  the  Indian  tribes 
might  long  have  kept  their  native  soil,  if  the  su- 
premacy of  France  had  been  maintained  in  the 
Canadian  colonies.  But  the  victory  of  Quebec  was 
the  signal  of  their  ruin. 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  the  British 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  western  out- 
posts. The  execution  of  this  task  was  entrusted 
to  a  provincial  of&cer.  Major  Robert  Rogers,  a 
native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  a  partisan  com- 
mander of  considerable  celebrity.  He  had  been  an 
associate  of  Putnam  and  Stark,  in  the  woodland 
warfare  which  has  made  the  adventures  of  the 
former  a  familiar  theme  at  every  fireside  of  New 
England.  With  a  tall  and  vigorous  person,  he 
was  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  woodcraft,  sagacious, 
prompt,  and  resolute  in  action,  yet  with  a  degree 
of  caution  that  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  cow- 
ardice. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1760,  Rogers  was 
ordered  to  ascend  the  lakes  with  a  detachment  of 
rangers,  and  take  possession,  in  the  name  of  the 
British  crown,  of  Detroit,  Michilimackinac,  and 
the  other  western  posts  included  in  the  recent 
capitulation.  He  left  Montreal  on  the  following 
day  with  two  hundred  rangers,  in  fifteen  whale 
boats.  It  was  not  till  near  the  close  of  October 
that  he  arrived  at  Presque  Isle  on  the  southern 
margin  of  Lake  Erie.  **  The  season  was  far  ad- 
vanced. The  wind  was  chill,  the  lake  was  stormy, 
and  the  woods  on  shore  were  tinged  with  the  fading 
hues  of  autumn.  On  the  7th  of  November  the 
party  reached  the  mouth  of  Cayahoga  River,  the 
present  site  of  Cleveland.  No  body  of  troops 
under  the  British  flag  had  ever  before  advanced  so 
far.  The  day  was  dull  and  rainy,  and,  resolving 
to  rest  until  the  weather  should  improve,  Rogers 
ordered  his  men  to  prepare  their  encampment  in 
the  neighboring  forest.  The  place  has  seen  strange 
changes  since  that  day.  A  youthful  city  has 
usurped  the  place  where  the  fish-hawk  and  the 
eagle,  the  wolf  and  the  bear,  then  reigned  with 
undisputed  mastery.'' 

Upon  taking  up  their  quarters  at  that  point,  the 
rangers  received  a  visit  from  a  party  of  Indian 
chiefs  and  warriors,  who  proclaimed  themselves 
jan  embassy  from  Pontiac,  the  ruler  of  all  that 
country,  and  in  his  name  forbade  the  further  prog- 
ress of  the  English,  until  they  should  have  an  in- 


terview with  the  great  chief,  who  was  already  in 
the  vicinity.  Before  night  fell,  accordingly,  Pontiac 
made  his  appearance ;  and  here,  for  the  first  time, 
the  life  of  the  savage  autocrat  becomes  the  subject 
of  history.  Greeting  Rogers  with  the  haughty 
bearing  of  a  '*  Stoic  of  the  Woods,"  he  demanded 
of  him  his  business  in  the  country,  and  how  he  had 
presjmed  to  enter  it  without  his  permission. 
Rogers  informed  him  of  the  defeat  of  the  French, 
and  the  surrender  of  Canada,  adding  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  take  possession  of  Detroit,  and  to 
restore  a  general  peace,  which  would  be  of  equal 
benefit  to  the  white  roan  and  the  Indian.  After  listen- 
ing with  attention,  Pontiac  only  replied  that  he 
should  stand  in  the  path  of  the  English  until  the  next 
morning.  He  then  withdrew  to  his  own  encamp- 
ment, while  Rogers,  ill  at  ease,  stood  on  his  guard 
through  the  Mrhole  night.  Pontiac  returned  in  the 
morning,  accompanied  by  several  chiefs.  He  said 
that  he  was  willing  to  live  at  peace  with  the  Eng- 
lish, so  long  as  they  treated  him  with  proper 
respect.  The  Indian  chiefs  and  the  provincial 
officers  smoked  the  calumet  together,  and  perfect 
harmony  seemed  established  between  them.  The 
sudden  adherence  of  Pontiac  to  the  English  was  in 
perfect  accordance  with  his  shrewd  and  ambitious 
character.  He  saw  that  the  French  power  was  on 
the  wane,  and  with  genuine  diplomatic  sagacity 
was  eager  to  desert  a  falling  cause.  Accustomed 
to  flattery  and  homage  from  the  French,  he  hoped 
to  receive  a  similar  treatment  from  his  new  allies, 
and  to  gain  in  them  a  powerful  aid  to  his  ambitious 
projects  among  his  own  tribes.  But  in  this  ex- 
pectation the  crafty  savage  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. 

The  detachment  started  again  on  the  12th  of 
November,  and  in  a  few  days  reached  the  western 
end  of  Lake  Erie.  On  arriving  at  this  point,  they 
found  that  the  Detroit  Indians  were  in  arms  against 
them,  and  that  four  hundred  of  their  warriors  were 
in  ambush  at  the  entrance  of  the  river.  But  Pon- 
tiac exerted  his  influence  in  behalf  of  his  new 
friends,  and  induced  the  warriors  to  abandon  their 
design.  Meantime,  the  French  commandant  at 
Detroit  was  informed  of  the  approach  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  summoned  to  surrender  the  post.  After 
some  hesitation,  he  complied  with  the  mandate. 
The  garrison  defiled  upon  the  plain,  and  laid  down 
their  arms;  the  lily  was  lowered  from  the  fiag- 
stafiT,  and  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  rose  in  its 
place,  while  seven  hundred  Indian  warriors  greeted 
the  sight  with  yells  of  triumph.  They  formed  the 
loftiest  idea  of  English  prowess,  and  could  not 
conceal  their  astonishment  at  the  forbearance  of  the 
conquerors  in  not  killing  the  vanquished  on  the 
spot.  The  other  posts  included  in  the  capitulation 
were  soon  after  taken  possession  of,  and  the  work 
of  conquest  was  completed. 

The  country  was  scarcely  transferred  to  the 
English,  when  the  Indian  tribes  began  to  express 
their  discontent.  From  the  head  of  the  Potomac 
to  Lake  Superior,  and  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the 
Mississippi,  a  deep-rooted  hatred  to  the  English 
increased  with  rapid  growth  in  every  wigwam  and 
hamlet  of  the  forest.  The  ancient  enmity,  which 
had  been  fomented  by  many  battles,  could  not  be 
forgotten.  Nor  was  it  likely  to  be  appeased  by 
the  conduct  of  the  English,  in  their  new  relations 
with  the  tribes.  This  state  of  things  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  French.  They  regarded  it  as  an 
assurance  of  vengeance  on  their  conquerors.  Every 
motive  prompted  them  to  inflame  the  resentment  of 
the  Indians.    With  so  many  causes  to  excite  their 
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warlike  spirit,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
savage  tribes  would  long  remain  at  rest.  After 
several  aborlive  projects,  a  conspiracy  was  planned 
of  greater  extent,  and  more  comprehensive  design, 
than  was  ever  before  or  since  conceived  or  executed 
in  the  warfare  of  the  Indians.  It  was  decided  to 
attack  all  the  English  forts  on  the  same  day ;  to 
lay  waste  the  frontier  and  destroy  the  settlements ; 
driving  the  English  back  into  the  sea,  and  restoring 
the  country  to  its  primitive  owners. 

At  the  head  of  this  conspiracy  was  Pontiac,  the 
principal  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  a  man  of  strong  and 
capacious  intellect,  possessing  commanding  energy 
of  character,  and  in  subtlety  and  savage  wiles  not 
surpassed  by  the  best  of  Indian  blood. 

It  was  a  mcmentoos  and  gloomy  crisis  for  the  In- 
dian race,  for  never  before  hod  they  been  exposed  to 
such  pressing  and  imminent  danger.  With  the  down- 
fall of  Canada,  the  Indian  tribes  had  sunk  at  once 
from  their  position  of  power  and  importance.  Hith- 
erto the  two  rival  European  nations  had  kept  each 
other  in  check  upon  the  American  continent,  and  the 
Indian  tribes  had,  in  some  measure,  held  the  balance 
of  power  between  them.  To  conciliate  their  good  will 
and  gain  their  alliance,  to  avoid  offending  them  by 
injustice  and  encroachment,  was  the  policy  both  of 
the  French  and  £ngliah.  But  now  the  face  of  affiiirs 
was  changed.  The  English  had  gained  an  undisputed 
ascendency,  and  the  Indians,  no  longer  important  as 
allies,  were  treated  as  mere  barbarians,  who  might  be 
trampled  on  with  impunity.  Abandoned  to  their  own 
feeble  resources  and  divided  strength,  the  tribes  must 
fhst  recede,  and  dwindle  away  before  the  steady 
progress  of  the  colonial  power.  Already  their  best 
hunting-grounds  were  invaded,  and  from  the  eastern 
ridges  of  the  Alleghanics  they  might  see,  from  far  and 
near,  the  smoke  of  the  settler's  clearings,  rising  in 
tall  columns  from  the  dark-green  bosom  of  the  forest. 
The  doom  of  the  race  was  sealed,  and  no  human 
power  could  avert  it ;  but  they,  in  their  ignorance, 
believed  otherwise,  and  vainly  thought  that,  by  a 
desperate  effort,  they  might  yet  uproot  and  overthrow 
the  growing  strength  of  their  destroyers. 

It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  Indians  understood,  in  its  full  extent,  the  danger 
which  threatened  their  race.  With  them ,  the  war  was 
a  mere  outbreak  of  fury,  and  they  turned  against 
their  enemies  with  as  little  reason  or  forecast  as  a 

S anther  when  he  leaps  at  the  throat  of  the  hunter, 
loaded  by  wrongs  and  indignities,  they  struck  for 
revenge,  and  relief  from  the  evil  of  the  moment.  But 
the  mind  of  Pontiac  could  embrace  a  wider  and  deeper 
view.  The  peril  of  the  times  was  unfolded  in  its  full 
extent  before  him,  and  he  resolved  to  unite  the  tribes 
in  one  grand  effort  to  avert  it  He  did  not,  like  many 
of  his  people,  entertain  the  absurd  idea  that  the 
Indians,  by  their  unaided  strength,  could  drive  the 
English  into  the  sea.  He  adopted  the  only  plan  that 
was  consistent  with  reason,  that  of  restoring  the 
French  ascendency  in  the  west,  and  once  more  oppos- 
ing a  check  to  British  encroachment.  With  views 
like  these,  he  lent  a  greedy  ear  to  the  plausible  false- 
hoods of  the  Canadians,  who  assured  him  that  the 
armies  of  King  Louis  were  already  advancing  to  re- 
cover Canada,  and  that  the  French  and  their  red 
brethren,  fighting  side  by  side,  would  drive  the 
English  dogs  back  within  their  own  narrow  limits. 

We  have  now  introduced  our  readers  to  the  main 
subject  of  this  volume,  and  we  will  not  anticipate 
their  curiosity  by  following  the  historian  at  any 
greater  length  in  the  absorbing  details  of  his  narra- 
tive. He  has  certainly  invested  the  subject  with  a 
singular  interest,  combining  the  diligence  and 
fidelity  of  the  historian  with  the  vivid  fancies  and 
picturesque  descriptions  of  the  poet.    Every  page 


bears  the  marks  of  grave  and  patient  research.  It 
was  no  easy  task  to  reduce  such  incoherent  mate- 
rials to  order  and  symmetry.  In  doing  this,  the 
author  has  shown  a  degree  of  judgment  and  skill, 
which  legitimates  his  title  to  a  high  rank  among 
accurate  and  trustworthy  historians.  Nor  is  he  a 
mere  dry  collector  of  facts.  He  is  never  lost  in  the 
multiplicity  of  details.  His  narrative  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  just  proportions  and  graceful  flow.  The 
whole  volume  presents  a  grand  historical  picture, 
which  satisfies  at  once  both  the  eye  and  the  imagi 
nation.  A  perpetual  freshness  is  given  to  the 
narrative  by  the  author's  own  experience  of  Indian 
life.  He  describes  less  as  an  explorer  of  musty 
documents,  than  as  an  eye-witness  of  events.  His 
scenes  are  often  redolent  of  forest  fragrance,  or 
ring  with  the  shrill  war-cry  of  Indian  rage.  He 
has  turned  to  the  best  account  the  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  men  and  scenery  of  the  wilderness, 
which  he  obtained  by  the  camp-fire  or  in  the  canoe, 
while  domesticated,  at  various  intervals,  in  the 
wild  regions  of  the  North  and  West. 

A  valuable  feature  of  this  volume  is  the  frequent 
episodes,  illustrative  of  Indian  character  and  histo- 
ry, which  the  author  brings  in  with  great  effect, 
though  not  to  the  interruption  of  the  regular  narra- 
tive. Their  style  usually  betrays  the  artistic  and 
practised  writer.  Many  of  them,  though  treating 
of  the  rude  traits  of  wilderness  warfare,  are  highly 
finished  pieces  of  composition,  and,  in  point  of 
graphic  foree,  and  polished  elegance  of  expression, 
would  do  no  discredit  to  the  pen  of  Irving,  or  of 
Bancroft. 

We  select  from  the  firet  part  of  the  volume  a 
description  of 

LIFE  AMOKQ  THX  OJIBWAS. 

In  their  mode  of  life  they  were  far  more  rude  than 
the  Iroquois,  or  even  the  Southern  Algonquin  tribes. 
The  totemic  system  is  found  among  them  in  its  most 
imperfect  state.  The  original  clans  have  become 
broken  into  fragments,  and  indefinitely  multiplied  ; 
and  many  of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  institution 
are  but  loosely  regarded.  Agriculture  is  little  known, 
and,  through  summer  and  winter,  they  range  the 
wilderness  with  restless  wandering,  now  gorged  to 
repletion,  and  now  perishing  with  want  In  the  calm 
days  of  summer,  the  Ojibwa  fisherman  pushes  out  his 
bireh  canoe  upon  the  great  inland  ocean  of  the  North  ; 
and,  as  he  gazes  down  into  the  pellucid  depths,  he 
seems  like  one  balanced  between  earth  and  sky.  The 
watchful  fish-hawk  cireles  above  his  head  ;  and  below, 
further  than  his  line  will  reach,  he  sees  the  trout 
glide  shadowy  and  silent  over  the  glimmering  pebbles. 
The  little  islands  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon  seem 
now  starting  into  spires,  now  melting  fh)m  the  sight, 
now  shaping  themselves  into  a  thousand  fantastic 
forms,  with  the  strange  mirage  of  the  watera  ;  and  he 
fancies  that  the  evil  spirits  of  the  lake  lie  basking 
their  serpent  forms  on  those  unhallowed  shores. 
Again,  he  explores  the  watery  labyrinths  where  the 
stream  sweeps  among  pine-tufted  islands,  or  runs, 
black  and  deep,  beneath  the  shadows  of  moss-bearded 
firs  ;  or  he  lifts  his  canoe  upon  the  sandy  beach,  and, 
while  his  camp-fire  crackles  on  the  grass  plat,  reclines 
beneath  the  trees,  and  smokes  and  laughs  away  the 
sultry  hours,  in  a  lazy  luxury  of  enjoyment 

But  when  winter  descends  upon  the  north,  sealing 
up  the  fountains,  fettering  the  streams,  and  turning 
the  ^preen-rebed  forests  to  shivering  nakedness,  then, 
bearing  their  frail  dwellings  on  thdr  backs,  the 
Ojibwa  family  wander  forth  into  the  wilderness, 
cheered  only,  on  their  dreary  track,  by  the  whistling 
of  the  north  wind,  and  the  hungry  howl  of  wolves. 
By  the  banks  of  some  frozen  stream,  women  and 
childiren,  men  and  dogs,  lie  crouched  together  around 
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the  fire.  They  spread  their  benumbed  fingers  oyer 
the  embers,  irhile  the  wind  shrieks  through  the  fir- 
trees  like  the  gale  through  the  rigging  ot'  a  frigate, 
and  the  narrow  concave  of  the  wigwam  sparkles  with 
the  frost-work  of  their  congealed  breath.  In  yain 
they  beat  the  magic  drum,  and  call  upon  their  guar- 
dian manitoes  ; — the  wary  moose  keeps  aloof,  the  bear 
lies  clone  in  his  hollow  tree,  and  fiimine  stares  them 
in  the  faice.  And  now  the  hunter  can  fight  no  more 
against  the  nipping  cold  and  blinding  sleeL  Stifif  and 
sttirk,  with  haggai^  cheek,  and  shrivelled  lip,  he  lies 
among  the  snow  drifts,  till,  with  tooth  and  claw,  the 
famished  wild-cat  strives  in  vain  to  pierce  the  frigid 
marble  of  his  limbs.  Such  harsh  schooling  is  thrown 
away  on  the  incorrigible  mind  of  the  northern  Algon- 
quin. He  lives  in  misery,  as  his  fathers  lived  before 
him.  Still,  in  the  brief  hour  of  plenty,  he  forgets  the 
season  of  want ;  and  still  the  sleet  and  the  snow  de- 
scend upon  his  houseless  head. 

Here  is  a  life-like  picture  of 

THE  CANADIAN  BUSH-BANGER. 

The  fur-trade  engendered  a  peculiar  class  of  men, 
known  by  the  appropriate  name  of  bush-rangers,  or 
eoureun  det  6om,  half-civilized  vagrants,  whose  chief 
Tocation  was  conducting  the  canoes  of  the  traders 
along  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior  ;  many  of 
them,  however,  shaking  loose  every  tie  of  blood  and 
kindred,  identified  themselves  with  the  Indians,  and 
sank  into  utter  barbarism.  In  many  a  squalid  camp 
among  the  plains  and  forests  of  the  West,  the  travel- 
ler would  have  encountered  men  owning  the  blood  and 
speaking  the  language  of  France,  yet,  in  their  wild 
and  swarthy  visages  and  barbarous  costume,  seeming 
more  akin  to  those  with  whom  they  had  cast  their  lot. 
The  renegade  of  civilization  caught  the  habits  and 
imbibed  the  prejudices  of  his  chosen  associates.  He 
loved  to  decorate  his  long  hair  with  eagle  feathers,  to 
make  his  face  hideous  with  vermilion,  ochre,  and  soot, 
and  to  adorn  his  greasy  hunting-frock  with  horse-hair 
fringes.  His  dwelling,  if  he  haid  one,  was  a  wigwam. 
He  lounged  on  a  bear-skin  while  his  squaw  boiled  his 
venison  and  lighted  his  pipe.  In  hunting,  in  dancing, 
in  singing,  in  taking  a  scalp,  he  rivalled  the  genuine 
Indian.  His  mind  was  tinctured  with  the  supersti> 
tions  of  the  forest.  He  had  faith  in  the  magic  drum 
of  the  conjurer  ;  he  was  not  sure  that  a  thunder-cloud 
could  not  be  frightened  away  by  whistling  at  it 
through  the  wing-bone  of  an  eagle  ;  he  carried  the 
tail  of  a  rattle-snake  in  his  bullet  pouch  by  way  of 
amulet ;  and  he  placed  implicit  trust  in  the  prophetic 
truth  of  his  dreams.  This  class  of  men  is  not  yet 
extinct.  In  the  cheerless  wilds  beyond  the  northern 
lakes,  or  among  the  mountain  solitudes  of  the  distant 
West,  they  may  still  be  found,  unchanged  in  life  and 
character  since  the  day  when  Louis  the  Great  claimed 
sovereignty  over  the  desert  empire. 

A  spirited,  and  probably  a  correct,  sketch  is 
given  of  one  of  the  cnost  celebrated  European  char- 
acters that  figure  in  Indian  history. 

SIB  WILLIAM  JOHNSON. 

About  the  year  1784,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of 
the  hapless  issue  of  a  love  afiair,  William  Johnson,  a 
young  Irishman,  came  over  to  America  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  where  he  assumed  the  charge  of  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  wild  land  in  the  province  of  New  York, 
belonging  to  his  uncle,  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren. 
Settling  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  he  carried  on  a 
prosperous  traffic  with  the  Indians  ;  and  while  he 
rapidly  rose  to  wealth,  he  gained,  at  the  same  time, 
an  extraordinary  influence  over  the  neighboring  Iro- 
quois. As  his  resources  increased,  he  built  two 
mansions  in  the  valley,  known  respectively  by  the 
names  of  Johnson  Castle  and  Johnson  Hall,  the  latter 
of  which,  a  well-oonstructed  building  of  wood  and 


stone,  is  still  standing  in  the  village  of  Johnstown. 
Johnson  Castle  was  situated  at  some  distance  higher 
up  the  river.  Both  were  fortified  against  attack,  and 
the  latter  was  surrounded  with  cabins  built  for  the 
reception  of  the  Indians,  who  often  came  in  crowds  to 
visit  the  proprietor,  invading  his  dwelling  at  all  un- 
seasonable hours,  loitering  in  the  doorways,  spreading 
their  blankets  in  the  passages,  and  infecting  the  air 
with  the  fumes  of  stale  tobacco. 

Johnson  supplied  the  place  of  his  former  love  by  a 
young  Dutch  damsel,  who  bore  him  several  children  ; 
and,  in  justice  to  the  latter,  he  married  her  upon  her 
dc^iath-bed.  Soon  afterward  he  found  another  favorite 
in  the  person  of  Molly  Brant,  sister  of  the  celebrated 
Mohawk  war-chief,  whose  black  eyes  and  laughing 
face  caught  his  fancy,  as,  fluttering  with  ribbons,  she 
galloped  past  him  at  a  muster  of  the  Tyron  County 
militia. 

Johnson's  importance  became  so  conspicuous,  that 
when  the  French  war  broke  out,  in  1766,  he  was  made 
a  major-general  ;  and  soon  after,  the  colonial  troops 
under  his  command  gained  the  battle  of  Lake  George 
against  the  French  forces  of  Baron  Dieskau.  For  this 
success,  for  which,  however,  the  commander  was 
entitled  to  little  credit,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
baronet,  and  rewarded  with  a  gift  of  five  thousand 
pounds  from  the  king.  About  this  time  he  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the 
northern  tribes,  a  station  in  which  he  did  signal  ser- 
vice to  the  country.  In  1769,  when  General  Prideauz 
was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cohom  in  the  trenches 
before  Niagara,  Johnson  succeeded  to  his  command, 
routed  the  French  in  another  pitched  battle,  and  soon 
raised  the  red  cross  of  England  on  the  conquered 
rampart  of  the  fort.  After  the  peace  of  17G8,  he 
lived  for  many  years  at  Johnson  Hall,  constantly  en- 
riched by  the  increasing  value  of  his  vast  estate,  and 
surrounded  by  a  hai'dy  Highland  tenantry,  devoted  to 
his  interests  ;  but  when  the  tempest  which  had  Ions 
been  brewing  seemed  at  length  about  to  break,  and 
signs  of  a  speedy  rupture  with  the  mother  country 
thickened  with  every  day,  he  stood  wavering  in  an 
agony  of  indecision,  divided  between  his  loyalty  to  the 
sovereign  who  was  the  source  of  all  his  honors,  and 
his  reluctance  to  become  the  agent  of  a  murderous 
Indian  warfare  against  his  countrymen  and  friends. 
His  final  resolution  was  never  taken.  In  the  summer 
of  1774  he  was  attacked  with  a  sudden  illness,  and 
died  within  a  few  hours,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age,  hurried  to  the  grave  by  mental  distress,  or,  as 
many  believed,  by  the  act  of  his  own  hand. 

Nature  had  well  fitted  him  for  the  position  in  which 
his  propitious  stars  had  cast  his  lot.  His  person  was 
tall,  erect,  and  strong,  his  features  grave  and  manly. 
His  direct  and  upright  dealings,  his  courage,  elo- 

?[Uenoe  and  address,  were  sure  passports  to  favor  in 
ndian  eyes.  He  had  a  singular  facility  of  adapta- 
tion. In  the  oamp,  or  at  the  council-board,  in  spite 
of  his  defective  education,  he  bore  himself  as  became 
his  station  ;  but  at  home  he  was  seen  drinking  fiip 
and  smoking  tobacco  with  the  Dutch  boors,  his  neigh- 
bors, talking  of  improvements  or  the  price  of  beaver 
skins  ;  and  in  the  Indian  villages  he  would  feast  on 
dog's  flesh,  dance  with  the  warriors,  and  harangue 
his  attentive  auditors  with  all  the  dignity  of  an  Iro- 
quois sachem.  His  temper  was  genial ;  he  encouagcd 
rustic  sports  and  was  respected  and  beloved  alike  by 
whites  and  Indians. 

His  good  qualities,  however,  were  alloyed  with 
serious  defects.  His  mind  was  as  coarse  as  it  was 
yifforous  ;  he  was  vain  of  his  rank  and  influence,  and, 
bemg  quite  flree  from  any  scruple  of  delicacy,  he  lost 
no  opportunity  of  proclaiming  them.  His  nature  was 
eager  and  ambitious  ;  and,  in  pushing  his  own  way, 
he  was  never  distinguished  by  an  anxious  solicitude 
for  the  right  of  others. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  reflective  vein,  ve 
quote  the  following  description  of 
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Thofle  rude  and  liardy  men,  hantera  and  traders, 
toouts  and  guides,  who  ranged  the  woods  beyond  the 
English  bonlers,  and  formed  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween barbarism  and  civilisation,  have  been  touched 
upon  already.  They  were  a  distinct,  peculiar  class, 
marked  with  striking  contrasts  of  good  and  evil. 
Many,  though  by  no  means  all,  were  coarse,  auda- 
cious, and  unscrupulous  ;  yet,  even  in  the  worst,  one 
might  have  often  found  a  vigorous  growth  of  warlike 
virtues,  an  iron  endurance,  an  undespairing  courage, 
a  wondrous  sagacity,  and  singular  fertility  of  resource. 
In  them  was  renewed,  with  all  its  ancient  energy,  that 
wild  and  daring  spirit,  that  force  and  hardihood  of 
mind,  which  marked  our  barbarous  ancestors  of  Ger- 
many and  Norway.  These  sons  of  the  wilderness  still 
survive.  We  may  find  them  to  this  day,  not  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  nor  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  but 
fiur  westward  on  the  desert  range  of  the  bu&lo,  and 
among  the  solitudes  of  Oregon.  Even  now,  while  I 
write,  some  lonely  trapper  is  climbing  the  perilous 
defiles  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  his  strong  frame  en- 
cased in  time-worn  buck-skin,  his  rifle  griped  in  his 
sinewy  hand.  Keenly  he  peers  from  side  to  side,  lest 
Blackfoot  or  Arapahoe  should  ambuscade  his  path. 
The  rough  earth  is  his  bed,  a  morsel  of  dried  meat  and 
a  draught  of  water  are  his  food  and  drink,  and  death 
and  danger  his  companions.  No  anchorite  could  fare 
worse,  no  hero  could  dare  more  ;  yet  his  wild,  hard 
life  has  resistless  charms  ;  and  while  he  can  wield  a 
rifle,  he  will  never  leave  it.  Go  with  him  to  the 
rendezvous,  and  he  is  a  stoic  no  more.  Here,  rioting 
among  his  comrades,  his  native  appetites  break  loose 
in  mad  excess,  in  deep  carouse,  and  desperate  gaming. 
Then  follow  close  the  quarrel,  the  challenge,  Uie  fight 
—two  rusty  rifles  and  fifty  yards  of  prairie. 

The  nursling  of  civilization,  placed  in  the  midst  of 
the  forest,  and  abandoned  to  his  own  resources,  is 
helpless  as  an  infant  There  is  no  clue  to  the  laby- 
rinth. Bewildered  and  amazed,  he  circles  round  and 
round  in  hopeless  wanderings. .  Despair  and  famine 
make  him  their  prey,  and  unless  the  birds  of  heaven 
minister  to  his  wants,  he  dies  in  misery.  Not  so  the 
practised  woodsman.  To  him  the  forest  is  a  home. 
It  yields  him  food,  shelter  and  raiment,  and  he  threads 
its  trackless  depths  with  undeviating  foot  To  lure 
the  game,  to  circumvent  the  lurking  foe,  to  guide  his 
course  by  the  stars,  the  wind,  the  streams,  or  the 
trees — such  ore  the  arts  which  the  white  man  has 
learned  from  the  red.  Often,  indeed,  the  pupil  has 
outstripped  his  master.  He  can  hunt  as  well ;  he  can 
fight  better  ;  and  yet  there  are  niceties  of  the  woods- 
man's craft  In  which  the  white  must  yield  the  palm 
to  his  savage  rival  Seldom  can  he  boast,  in  equal 
measure,  that  subtlety  of  sense,  more  akin  to  the 
instinct  of  brutes  than  to  human  reason,  which  reads 
the  signs  of  the  forest  as  the  scholar  reads  the  printed 
page,  to  which  the  whistle  of  a  bird  can  speak 
clearly  as  the  tongue  of  man,  and  the  rustle  of  a  leaf 
give  knowledge  of  life  or  death.  With  us  the  name 
of  a  savage  is  a  byword  of  reproach.  The  Indian 
would  look  with  equal  scorn  on  those,  who,  buried  in 
useless  lore,  are  blind  and  deaf  to  the  great  world  of 
nature. 

We  feel  bound  to  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  this 
volume  is  no  less  an  advance  on  the  former  pro- 
ductions of  the  author,  in  the  vigor  and  the  felicity 
of  the  execution,  than  in  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  The  mature  harvest  which  is  here  gath- 
ered more  than  fulfils  the  bright  promise  of  the 
early  fruit.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Parkman  is 
atill  a  young  man,  but  he  has  nobly  won  a  position 
in  the  field  of  American  letters,  which  ought  to 
gratify  the  most  ardent  ambition.  The  sumptuous 
typography  of  this  volume  austains  the  high  repu- 
tation of  the  Boston  press. 


For  tht  Living  Agt. 
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Himwlf  bl«  Mpulchre,  a  morlng  gnr: 

MiitoH. 

Thet  sought  his  dreary  cell,  and  called  him  forth  ;— > 
They  told  him  he  was  free  ; — ^he  lingered  still ; — 

They  bade  him  breathe  the  air,  and  walk  the  earth, 
ijid  be,  once  more,  the  sovereign  of  his  will. 

They  told  him  he  was  now  no  longer  bound 
To  time  and  place,  as  others  best  misht  deem  ; 

But  there  he  stood  unmoved,  and  gazed  around 
As  one  just  wakened  from  some  hideous  dream. 

They  bade  him  speak,  for  speech  was  now  his  own  ; 

They  claimed,  no  more,  dominion  o*er  its  use  ; 
They  asked  him  where  the  power  of  thought  was  gone, 

Now  they  hod  cast  its  long  worn  fetters  loose. 

They  told  him  winged  coursers  were  at  hand 
To  bear  him  swiftly  to  the  arms  he  loved  ; 

And  marvelled  he  should  still  in  stupor  stand, 
As  one  who  feared  perdition  if  he  moved. 

They  pointed  to  the  hills  which  fiincy's  flights 
So  oft  had  crossed,  in  dear-loved  scenes  to  roam  ; 

And  urged  him  now  to  scale  their  barrier  heights. 
And  be  himself  again — ^the  lord  of  home. 

They  told  of  eyes  whence  tears  had  long  been  shed. 
At  sight  of  him,  would  sudden  cease  to  mourn  ; — 

They  spake  of  hearts,  whence  pleasure  long  had  fled, 
Would  call  her  back  to  greet  his  glad  return. 

They  pictured  her  whose  prayers  so  long  seemed  vain, 
Now  on  her  knees  in  grateful  transport  cast ; 

They  said,  to  hear  his  well-known  voice  again. 
Would  make  her  heart  forget  its  anguish  past 

They  plead  for  those  whose  youthful  mirth  repressed  ; 

Whose  sports  had  languished,  his  bright  smile  with- 
drawn. 
Impatient  now  to  have  their  bonds  released. 

And  hail  his  footsteps  once  more  on  the  lawn. 

They  said  the  sun  would  give  to  them  more  light, 

A  livelier  spirit  dwell  upon  the  air  ; 
Each  flower  and  shrub  assume  a  hue  more  bright  ;— 

The  very  flocks  rejoice  to  know  him  there. 

They  told  him  Fame  had  only  slept  awhile. 
But  soon  would  call  him  to  her  courts  agiun  ; 

Soon  on  his  new  career  in  favor  smile. 
And  more  than  compensate  his  years  of  pain. 

They  promised  wealth  would  prove,  to  him,  the  tide 
Just  ebbing  out  to  gather  spoil  the  more. 

And,  in  returning  flow!,  bring  shipwrecked  pride 
To  take  again  her  station  on  the  shore. 

That  troops  of  friends  would  crowd  his  cheerful  hall. 
And  whisper  gentle  flatteries  to  his  ear  ; — 

While  memory  would  not  deign  the  past  recall, 
So  bright  the  future  would  to  hope  appear. 

But  he  stood  still — as  one  who  dared  not  feel 
A  joy  revive  whence  all  had  long  been  wrung  ; 

And  he  was  mute,  as  deaf  to  all  appeal 
Of  words  that  spoke  a  now  forgotten  tongue. 

They  led  him  fbrth,  for  nature  would  revive. 
They  thought,  the  love  once  ardent  in  his  breast ; 

They  knew  it  there,  but  was  it  yet  alive. 
Or  dead,  no  sign,  no  motion,  now  confest 

They  showed  around,  the  wondrous  works  of  art. 
For  these,  they  knew,  his  genius  once  could  scan  ; 

And  strove  to  rouse,  within,  some  dormant  part, 
To  animate  his  outward  form  of  man. 

But  strove  in  vain — though  all  unsullied  still. 
Within,  were  nature's  gifts  and  art's  rich  store  ; 

Crushed,  gone  forever  was  the  power  of  will 
To  call  them  forth ; — ^to  give  their  action  more. 
ElUndale,  Fa.  W.  B.  B. 
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The  work  of  reaction  in  the  larger  half  of  Europe 
is  complete.  Or  rather,  the  ebb  of  the  spring-tide 
of  Liberalism  of  1848  leaves  exposed  to  view  a  great- 
er extent  of  shoals  and  sandbanks  of  Absolutism 
than  were  visible  before.  The  imperial  rescripts, 
declaring  the  future  constitution  and  mode  of  action 
of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  and  Council  of  State,  pub- 
lished at  Vienna  on  the  26th  of  August,  go  far  be- 
yond Metternich ;  they  speak  the  plain  language 
of  Russian  autocracy.  Henceforth,  throughout  all 
the  dominions  of  the  Austrian  crown,  there  is  to  be 
but  one  will,  one  source  of  law — the  Emperor. 
The  highest  ministers  of  state  are  to  swear  **  uncon- 
ditional fidelity"  to  him,  and  engage  to  fulfil  **all 
imperial  ordinances  and  resolutions."  In  these 
rescripts,  even  the  recognition  of  a  supreme  Divine 
power,  with  which  the  Holy  Alliance  sought  to 
cloak  its  arrogance,  is  omitted  ;  the  man,  the  em- 
peror, is  declared  to  be  all  in  all.  In  the  Austrian 
as  in  the  Russian  empire  there  is  only  one  man  ; 
all  the  rest  are  his  puppets. 

In  Prussia,  it  is  little  better.  The  king,  by 
resuscitating  the  Provincial  diets,  virtually  declared 
himself  to  be  the  sole  legislative  authority.  The 
elections  of  those  diets  have  been  a  mere  form ; 
everywhere  the  government  nominees  have  been 
returned  by  ludicrously  small  minorities  of  the  elec- 
tors, the  majorities  refusing  to  take  any  part  in  the 
proceedings.  But  the  humiliation  of  Prussia  does 
not  stop  there  ;  the  king,  who  so  lately  aspired  to 
be  Emperor  of  Germany,  has  sunk  into  a  satellite 
of  Austria.  At  Frankfort,  and  at  Copenhagen, 
his  ministers  implicitly  follow  the  lead  of  those  of 
Austria ;  and  himself  aAer  taking  sweet  counsel 
with  Prince  Metternich  at  Johannisberg,  has 
proceeded  to  do  homage  in  person  to  his  suzerain  at 
Saltsburg  and  Ischl.  Conferences,  too,  have  been 
held  between  the  subordinate  German  princes  of 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg,  and  between 
each  of  these  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The 
German  people  are  as  completely  tamed  as  their 
princes.  Their  unwonted  vivacity  in  1848  has 
fatigued  them  beyond  measure  ;  they  have  relapsed 
into  their  natural  indolence ;  and,  if  one  were  to 
judge  by  their  present  mood,  it  might  be  opined  that 
they  will  go  on  to  smoke,  dream,  mutter,  and  obey 
as  formerly,  for  the  next  half  century. 

The  east  and  north  of  Europe  being  thus  secured, 
the  autocrats  are  preparing  to  extend  their  opera- 
tions to  Italy.  A  congress  is  about  to  be  held  at 
Verona,  to  reconsolidate  the  authority  of  the  Italian 
princes  under  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of  the  double 
eagle.  An  Italian  Customs  Union  is  to  be  formed ; 
that  is,  a  cordon  of  Austrian  soldiers,  in  the  dress 
of  douaniers,  is  to  be  drawn  round  the  frontiers  of 
Piedmont. 

In  all  these  movements  there  is  no  mention  of 
France  ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  France  is 
never  for  a  moment  absent  from  the  thoughts  of  the 
two  Autocrats  of  Russia  and  Austria  with  their 
vassal  princes.  France  is  still  in  their  eyes  the 
centre  of  the  revolutionary  vortex.  Taught  by 
experience,  they  will  not  again  attempt  to  arrest  a 
French  revolution  by  armies  ;  but  by  the  steps  they 
are  now  taking  in  Italy  and  Germany,  they  proba- 
bly contemplate  the  triple  object  of  taking  securities 
against  democracy  in  their  own  dominions,  discour- 
aging it  in  France,  and  influencing  the  solution  of 
the  perplexing  problems  of  May,  1852. 

Meanwhile,  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  the 


exiled  French  revolutionists,  in  their  struggles  to 
replace  their  party  in  the  ascendant,  disposes  the 
existing  authorities  in  France  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  scale  of  the  absolute  monarchs.  Or  the 
French  government  desires  to  make  it  appear  that 
such  is  the  case.  So  much  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  persons  have  been  arrested 
in  Paris,  as  being  agents  of  Mazzini,  Ledru-Rollin, 
and  the  German  republicans  :  whether  these  arrests 
have  been  warranted  by  rash  and  premature  plots 
among  the  exiles,  or  are  merely  the  results  of 
conspiracies  hatched  under  the  auspices  of  the  police, 
may  be  made  known  hereaAer. 


The  "  insurrection"  in  Cuba  turns  out  to  have 
been  only  a  second  invasion  by  Lopez;  which,  so 
far  as  our  present  information  extends,  has  been  a 
more  disastrous  failure  than  the  first.  None  of  the 
resident  inhabitant  appear  to  have  shown  any 
sympathy  with  the  American  sympathizers.  Of 
fifly-two  prisoners  shot  at  Havana  as  pirates,  the 
names  of  forty-nine  are  published,  and  they  are  all 
English  with  the  exception  of  two  Spaniards.  The 
official  account  of  the  executions  attributes  the  in- 
vasion to  the  instigations  of  the  New  Orleans  news- 
papers. The  public  feeling  in  Cuba  appears  to  be 
strong  against  the  Americans.  Some  passengers 
in  the  American  steam-ship  Cherokee,  who  were 
present  at  the  executions,  were  insulted,  and  it 
was  dangerous  for  an  American  to  be  alone  in  the 
streets  at  night.  An  American  steam-ship  on  her 
way  from  Chagres  to  Cuba  has  been  fired  on  by  a 
Spanish  war-steamer.  The  American  newspapers, 
on  the  other  hand,  afilect  to  speak  with  admiration 
of  the  heroism  of  the  *'  patriots ;"  and  are  filled 
with  stories  about  the  maltreatment  of  the  bodies 
of  the  persons  executed,  by  the  mob,  especially  by 
"  Negroes."  In  other  words,  the  Cuban  Spaniards 
are  enraged  by  the  plots  and  machinati(ins  of 
American  desperadoes  to  get  possession  of  their 
island,  and  the  Americans  seem  more  than  half- 
inclined  to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon  the  Cubans  for 
their  natural  expression  of  anger.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  strong  party  in  the  Union  will  endeavor  to 
impel  the  federal  government  into  courses  ending 
in  the  annexation  of  Cuba — unless  prevented  by 
the  interference  of  stronger  powers  than  Spain  ;  a 
consummation  which  even  tliat  interference  might 
only  retard,  and  do  so  at  the  expense  of  a  general 
war 


The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  it  is  confidently  aflFirmed, 
has  withdrawn  from  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  adherents  of  the  faith  he  has  aban- 
doned, and  those  of  the  faith  he  has  adopted,  will 
of  course  estimate  difl^erently  the  value  of  the  noble 
convert.  Without  attributing  any  undue  weight 
to  the  opinions  of  his  grace,  it  may  be  said  that  a 
convert  who,  though  limited  in  the  range  of  his 
intellect,  has  uniformly  regulated  his  conduct  by 
his  judgment,  not  by  his  passions  or  his  fancy,  is 
at  least  as  creditable  an  accession  to  a  church  as 
men  and  women  ^ho  have  bewildered  themselves 
by  pretty  mysticisms.  What  is  of  more  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  step  taken  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  marks  the  tendency  of  the  intellect  of  the 
age,  the  conversions  to  the  Romish  Church  mark 
the  tendency  of  its  fancy ;  and,  in  the  long  run, 
intellect  is  sure  to  gain  the  ascendency  over  fancy. 
It  maybe  added,  that  those  who  have  opportunities 
to  observe  the  duke  in  his  private  and  personal  re- 
lations express  little,  if  any,  surprise  at  his  avowed 
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oonveTsion.  His  conduct  for  many  years  had  shown 
that  he  was  one  of  a  class  not  uncommon  among 
the  educated  Catholics,  who  adhere  to  their  old 
religion  more  from  habit  and  regard  to  the  senti- 
ments of  near  relatives  than  from  conviction  or 
preference.  The  rude  wind  of  Ultramontane  agi- 
tation has  only  shaken  down  this  over-ripe  fruit ; 
there  may  be  more  quite  as  ready  to  fall. 


for  the  lock  on  the  safe  is  honesty  in  the  heart ; 
but  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  training  to  bring 
society  up  to  the  perfect  point  in  that ;  and  we  can- 
not yet  agree  even  to  begin  general  education. 


Locks  Ruined.  — ^Chubb's  lock  has  been  picked, 
and  also  that  of  Bramah.  When  Gibraltar  was 
taken,  Spain  could  not  have  been  more  dismayed — 
when  the  Bastile,  Louis  the  Sixteenth — than  many 
a  merchant  whose  treasure  had  reposed  within  for- 
tresses understood  to  be  impregnable.  Lockpicking, 
it  seems,  is  an  art  which  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  manly  sports  of  the  Americans  ;  they  contend 
in  it  fur  prizes ;  and  the  chief  of  that  art,  A.  C. 
Hobbs  by  name,  comes  over  like  a  knight-errant  to 
challenge  all  lock-makers.  Chubb  accepts,  and 
Chubb  finds  his  enchanted  lock  unavailing.  Bra- 
mah, Hindu  deity,  who  distributes  miraculous  iron- 
mongery to  a  British  public,  is  vanquished.  The 
enchanted  lance  of  Astolfo  was  not  more  victorious 
than  Hobbs*  master-key.  Doubts  exist  as  to  his 
literal  compliance  with  certain  conditions ;  but  that 
he  has  unlocked  the  impregnable  locks,  honestly 
and  in  presence  of  honest,  intelligent  men,  is  an 
historical  fact. 

England  is  not  quite  easy  under  the  defeat. 
Hobbs  has  a  lock  of  his  own,  and  we  see  that 
a  contemporary,  desiring  retaliation,  challenges 
**some  public-spirited  burglar*'  to  try  his  hand  on 
the  American  patent  lock.  Meanwhile,  Hobbs 
holds  the  double  championship  of  lockmaking  and 
lockpicking. 

How  a  professional  lockpicker  must  envy  this 
amateur !  Barrington*s  instruments  for  picking 
pockets  were  toys  to  Hobbs'  invention.  Many  a 
young  Greorge  Barnwell,  who  has  sat  near  a  Chubb 
longing  to  get  at  the  inside,  will  feel  a  pang  of 
regret  that  he  had  not  been  so  lucky  as  Hobbs ; 
forgetting  how  industrious  that  gentleman  must 
have  been.  But  as  the  satiated  alderman  wept  to 
see  the  hungry  man  '*  waste  that  blessed  appetite 
on  mutton,**  so  a  hungry  Turpin  may  gnash  his 
teeth  to  see  a  Hobbs  waste  those  blessed  keys  on 
science. 

It  is  a  question  whether  similarly  Baconian  in- 
dustry might  not  bring  the  cognate  sciences  of 
pocketpicking,  forgery,  and  smashing,  to  perfection. 
I'ockets  open  to  the  public,  bank-notes  on  demand 
at  **  only  5s.  per  hundred,'*  sovereigns  k  discre- 
tion, would  be  delightful  inventions — a  brief  feast 
for  the  ingenious  few — a  revolution  in  society. 

Certain  events  are  signs  of  progress.  The 
young  of  mammalia  are  endowed  as  to  their 
stomachs  with  a  secretion  called  rennet,  which 
enables  them  to  render  milk  fit  for  easy  digestion  ; 
but  as  they  outgrow  the  sucking  age,  they  lose  that 
secretion.  As  civilization  draws  man  from  forest 
and  prairie,  he  loses  that  piercing  and  far-reaching 
sight  which  enables  him  to  see  the  eye  of  a  spar- 
row behind  the  trunk  of  an  oak-tree  below  the 
horizon.  It  seems  that  the  lock  is  decaying  from 
amongst  us  ;  are  we  then  approaching  a  lockless 
state  of  society — a  full-grown  state  of  virtue— that 
golden  age  of  '*  community"  when  locks  will  be 
needless  ^ 

Seriously,  if  locks  are  so  weak,  we  must  try  to 
find  some  substitute  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
that  can  be  done  in  a  hurry.    The  best  substitute 


The  Liverpool  Courier  describes  with  gusto,  but 
with  sadness,  the  riches  of  the  menagerie  and 
aviary  of  Knowsley,  formed  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  now  about  to  be  sold  and  dispersed. 
The  sale-catalogue  occupies  fifty  pages,  and  gives 
a  classified  enumeration  of  345  mammalia  in  94 
difierent  species,  and  of  1272  birds  in  318  species. 

**  The  total  number  of  species  is  412,  and  of  in- 
dividuals 1617  ;  and  of  these  there  are  750  individ- 
uals, in  84  species,  which  were  bred  al  Knowsley. 
The  animals  include  many  exceedingly  rare  ante- 
lopes, many  sorts  of  beasts  of  burden  from  the  East, 
many  zebras,  kangaroos,  armadiiloes,  rare  goats 
and  sheep,  and  llamas.  The  dogs  include  some 
noble  blood-hounds.  Among  the  birds,  the  col- 
lection of  eagles  and  vultures  is  large,  and  the 
specimens  are  the  finest  in  the  country.  There  are 
ostriches,  rheas,  emus,  cassowarys,  and  other 
gigantic  birds  ;  rare  birds  of  the  ibis  character ; 
and  a  group  of  pheasants,  including  the  only  male 
Japan  pheasant  in  Europe.  A  collection  of 
domestic  poultry,  and  a  crowd  of  tortoises,  wind 
up  the  list." 

The  same  journal  laments  the  possible  dispersion 
of  the  noble  collection. 

**  The  founder  of  the  Knowsley  aviary  commenced 
his  labors  when  comparatively  a  boy.  He  devoted 
a  long  and  intelligent  life  to  the  pursuit  of  natural 
history,  and  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  collection 
such  as  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  private  col- 
lection or  in  any  public  institution.  The  like  of 
Knowsley  aviary  was  never  seen  before — it  is 
probable  it  will  never  be  seen  again.  All  will 
deplore  the  scattering  of  this  magnificent  collection. 
Into  the  question  of  its  distribution  we  do  not  now 
enter.  It  is  probable  that  its  founder  did  not  ex- 
pect it  to  be  distributed  afler  his  decease ;  as  he 
expressed  his  wish  to  a  gentleman,  about  two  years 
before  his  death,  that,  after  he  was  removed  hence, 
the  collection  would  be  of  more  general  access  and 
more  instructive  than  it  could  be  in  a  private  family. 
But  such  as  it  was  he  made  it.  It  occupied  a 
hundred  acres  of  land  and  seventy  acres  of  water. 
Its  first  cost  is  unknown  ;  its  reputed  annual  outlay 
exceeds  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  sale  will  bring 
purchasers  from  all  civilized  countries.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  collection  will  be  scat- 
tered through  all  the  European  capitals.  But, 
whatever  be  its  fate,  we  advise  our  readers,  one 
and  all,  to  go  to  the  aviary  when  it  is  on  view. 
Such  a  sijzht  is  nowhere  else  to  be  seen  in  the 
whole  world,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  next  to  im- 
possible that  another  such  collection  can  be  got 
together." 

The  death  of  Dr.  Paul  us,  at  Heidelberg,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  is 
an  event  of  interest  to  students  of  theology,  philos- 
ophy, and  law. 

**  Dr.  Paulus  was  born  at  Leonburg,  near  Stutt- 
gard,  in  1761.  He  studied  chiefly  at  Tubingen, 
but  visited  several  other  universities  in  Germany, 
Holland,  and  England.  While  at  Oxford,  in  the 
year  1784,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  at  Jena,  chiefiy  through  the  recommen- 
dation of  Griesbacb.  In  1793  he  succeeded  to  the 
theological  chair,  and  gave   lectures  on  theology 
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above  forty  years  at  Jena,  Wuiiburg,  and  Heidel- 
berg, till  advancing  age  and  its  infirmities  compelled 
him  to  retire  from  his  public  duties.  His  profound 
learning,  penetrating  judgment,  unshrinking  cour- 
age, and  unwearied  assiduity,  obtained  for  his 
writings,  which  were  very  numerous,  a  wide  cir- 
culation ;  and  his  researches,  historical  and  critical, 
as  well  as  the  inferences  he  deduced  from  them, 
produced,  without  doubt,  considerable  effect  on  the 
public  mind.  In  private  life  he  was  singularly 
amiable,  easy  of  access,  courteous  to  strangers, 
bestowing  kind  and  unostentatious  attention  on  all 
who  sought  his  assistance,  and  ever  actively  em- 
ployed, up  to  his  ninetieth  year,  in  endeavoring  to 
promote  the  interests  of  freedom,  order,  and  peace 
—of  piety,  virtue,  and  humanity." 


From  the  Moraing  Chronicle,  10th  Sept. 

The  freedom  of  political  discussion,  either  by 
public  meetings  or  through   the  medium  of  an 
unfettered  press,  is  an  essential  condition  of  modern 
society.     Among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
it  is  universally  claimed  as  the  first  of  political 
rights,  and  to  the  attempts  made  to  restrain  it  may 
be  attributed  most  of  the  revolutions  which  have 
occurred   in   modern   times.     Yet  it  is  only  in  a 
few  instances  that  it  has  become  practically  recog- 
nized.    In  most  countries  the  battle  has  yet  to  be 
won,  and  on  the  continent  those  rights  are  still 
withheld  which,  in  England  and  America,  are  the 
undisturbed  inheritance  of  the  people.     In  spite 
of  the  condemnation   of  all  experience,   the  old 
expedient  has  been  unhesitatingly  resorted  to,  of 
attempting  to  correct  public  opinion  by  restraining 
its  most  legitimate   expression.     At  the  present 
moment  the  principal  continental  governments  are 
^ying  with  each  other  in  pursuing  the  same  obsti- 
nate course  which  drove  I^ouis  Philippe  into  exile, 
and  shattered  half  the  thrones  in  Europe.     The 
right  of  holding  public  meetings  has  been  taken 
away,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press,  threatened 
everywhere    by   the  violence  of  the  reactionary 
party,  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  been  utterly 
destroyed.     On  the  pretext  of  restraining  libels  and 
seditious   meetings,  political  discussion  has  been 
put  an  end  to  by  the  two  most  powerful  states  in 
Germany.      The   rulers  of   those  countries,  not 
content  with  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  duties 
of  government,  have  resumed  the  task  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  seem  prepared  to  carry  on  a  perpet- 
ual war  with  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  com- 
munities submitted  to  their  sway.    It  is  a  somewhat 
arduous  labor  that  has   been  undertaken  by  the 
cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vienna — to  recast  the  intel- 
ligence and  thought  of  Germany  in  a  military  or 
official  type,  and  to  stay  the  progress  of  mind  by 
the  most  vulgar  expedients  of  repression.     On  the 
one  side  are  the  governments — willing,  indeed,  to 
conciliate  their  opponents  by  a  plentiful  distribution 
of  the  badges  of  servitude,  but,  if  that  fail,  deter- 
mined to  use  force  to  disarm  and  destroy  their  an- 
tagonists.    On  the  other  side  are  the  strong  feeling 
of  nationality,  which  accomplished  the  war  of  lib- 
eration, and  the  yearning  after  political  freedom, 
which   made  the  revolution  of  1848.     To  judge 
from  the  past,  the  temporary  success  and  security 
of  the  reaction  can  only  hasten  its  ruin.     Every  act 
of  severity  raises  a  new  enemy,  and  public  opinion 
lends   no  aid  to  a  government  which  exists  by 
crushing  it.    In  the  hour  of  trial  the  defences  of 
despotism  fail,  and  its  strongholds  capitulate  on  the 
first  appearance  of  an  enemy. 

It  is  painful  to  watch  the  progress  of  folly  or  of 


madness,  and  to  see  the  repetition  of  those  reckless 
measures  which  paved  the  way  for  the  revolution. 
In  former  years  an  active  censorship  of  books  and 
journals  was  the  principal  instrument  of  the  Met- 
ternich  system.     It  drove  the  young  and  most  stir- 
ring of  all  classes  into  secret  associations,  and  it 
completely  alienated  the  middle  classes  from  the 
governments.     Further,  it  drove  away  from  the 
service  of  the  country  a  vast  amount  of  intelligence 
and   activity.     Not  being  able  to  obtain  a  hearing, 
and  having  no  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents 
and  energy,  many  who  might  have  been  useful 
citizens  became  only  visionary  politicians.     Intel- 
ligence had  been  banished  or  trampled  upon  ;  and, 
if  not  destoyed,  it  had  been  rendered  nearly  unser- 
viceable to  the  community.     When,  therefore,  the 
revolution  came,  there   were   none  to  direct  it. 
The  bureaucratic  government  fell  to  pieces  from  its 
own  miserable  weakness,  and   its   operation  had 
prevented  the  formation  of  statesmen  equal  to  the 
emergency.     We  are  accustomed  to  smile  at  the 
exhibition  which  was   made  by  the  professors  in 
their   attempts  to  frame  a  constitution  ;   yet  they 
brought  to  their  task  great  zeal  and  learning,  and 
what  they   wanted   was   practical   knowledge   of 
politics,  which   their  rulers  had  taken  care  they 
should  have  no  means  of  obtaining.     In  the  despatch 
of  real  business  the  most  erudite  jurists  and  histo- 
rians proved  to  be  perfect  children,  and  there  were 
no  men  in  the  country  capable  of  undertaking  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  moment  of  danger.    Such  was  the  ef- 
fect of  a  system  framed  upon  the  principle  of  restrain- 
ing political  discussion,  and  of  tolerating  intellectual 
activity  only  when  subservient  to  official  interests. 
Yet,  from  what  is  now  taking  place,  it  appears  as 
if  it  were  determined  to  return  to  that  system — 
condemned  as  it  has  been  alike  by  its  own  failure 
and   by   its  consequences.     In   Austria   the  final 
blow  has  been   struck.     There  is  no  longer  any 
disguise,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  excuse  measures 
of  severity  on  the  ground  of  a  temporary  necessity. 
Absolute  authority  has  been  reinstated,  and  the 
government  of  functionaries  constitutes  the  sole 
power  in  the  empire.     For  the  press,  the  state  of 
siege  still  continues,  and  it  is  likely  to  become 
permanent.     Comments  upon  the  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  upon  the  political  state  of  the  country, 
are  arbitrarily  punished,  and  foreign  journals  which 
treat  of  Austrian  policy  are  rigorously  excluded ; 
it  is  but  a  few  days  ago  that  a  Prussian  newspaper 
of  singularly  moderate  views  was  stopped  at  the 
Austrian  post-office.     These  things  are  bad  enough 
at  Vienna,  but  they  are  far  more  unpardonable  in 
countries  where  greater  enlightenment  prevails,  and 
where  the  dominion  of  the  sword  is  not  yet  openly 
proclaimed  as  the  principle  of  government. 

On  former  occasions  we  have  had  to  notice  the 
backward  course  of  Prussia  in  internal  legislation, 
and  particularly  in  matters  connected  with  the 
press.  We  have  also  seen  the  fears  of  that  govern- 
ment displayed  in  a  somewhat  undignified  manner, 
by  the  reprimand  given  by  the  king  to  the  deputa- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Cologne.  The  liberal  organs 
of  the  Rhenish  provinces  are  conceived  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  government,  and  the  minatory  address 
of  the  king  has  been  followed  by  an  official  intima- 
tion to  the  proprieturs  of  the  Cologne  Gazette,  that 
measures  of  severity  will  be  adopted  nnless  the 
language  of  that  journal  is  moderated.  The  owners 
of  the  paper — understanding  that  their  property 
would  share  the  fate  of  the  Treves  Gazette,  which 
was  recently  confiscated — have  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  abstain  from  all  political  discussion,  and 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  mere  statement  of  the 
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news  of  the  day.  The  Cologne  Gazette  was  an 
essentially  liberal  journal,  and  was  therefore  con- 
staotly  opposed  to  the  Manteuffel  ministry  ;  but  its 
opposition  was  fairly  conducted,  and  with  moderate 
language.  It  could  not  be  called  revolutionary  ; 
and  its  opinions  were  far  less  violent  than  those  of 
statesmen  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  Prus- 
sian majesty  in  1S48.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been 
condemned  by  the  ministers,  and,  as  resistance 
would  be  useless  and  ruinous,  it  is  reduced  to 
silence.  Having  achieved  this  inglorious  triumph, 
the  king  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  enjoy  the  splen- 
did honors  of  a  military  reception  at  Frankfort,  and 
to  receive  and  reply  to  the  addresses  of  the  states 
of  Hohenzollern.  At  Cologne  he  exhibited  the 
severity,  at  Hohenzollern  the  exquisite  tenderness, 
of  a  paternal  prince.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Prussian 
press  is  thoroughly  subdued,  and  Frederick  William 
has  nearly  recovered  all  that  he  lost  at  the  barricades 
of  Berlin,  except  the  regard  of  his  subjects. 

What  may  have  been  the  motives  which  led  to  this 
tyrannical  proceeding  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine. 
Fears  of  the  democratic  party  may,  perhaps,  to 
some  extent,  have  induced  the  chiefs  of  the  reaction 
to  assail  the  liberal  press;  but  it  should  also  be 
recollected  that,  among  ministers  who  have  been 
brought  up  under  the  bureaucratic  regime,  there  is 
ever  a  jealousy  of  any  other  influence  or  authority 
beyond    that  which  is  purely  official.     They  are 
unable  to  perceive  the  security  that  is  gained  by 
publicity  of  discussion,  and  the  value  of  the  press 
as  the  means  of  arguing  public  questions  and  of 
forming  public  opinion  upon  them.     For  these  pur- 
poses political  discussion  in  writing  is  perhaps  of 
more  importance  than  public  meetings.     The  latter 
serve  to  show  the  numerical  strength  and  resources 
of  parties,  but  they  are  notoriously  unfavorable  to 
the  argument  of  a  question.    The  function  of  the 
press,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  collect  and  examine 
the  opinions  of  the  day — to  reduce  to  form,  and  to 
place  before  the  reader,  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  the  different  schools  of  political  thinkers.    In- 
fluence, no  doubt,  will  always  belong  to  a  political 
press,  unless  it    be  greatly  abused — but   it  is  an 
influence  which  is  certainly  not  to  be  feared  by 
society,  because  the  measure  of  it  depends  upon  its 
honesty  and  its  practical  usefulness.     In  the  states 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  public  press,  though 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  government,  was  looked 
upon  with  very  different  feelings  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  community,  by  whom  its  value  was  felt  and 
acknowledged.     If  the   suppressed  journals   had 
been  prosecuted,  and  tried  before  juries,  there  would 
have  been  no  doubt  of  the  result.     But,  by  the  mere 
exereise  of  absolute  authority,  this  beneficial  influ- 
ence, which  was  of  comparatively  recent  growth  on 
the  Continent,  has  been  destroyed.     It  is  no  excuse 
to  say  that  flagrant  abuses  had  been  committed ;  for 
there  are  proper  remedies  for  such  excesses,  and< 
the  occurrence  of  them  cannot  justify  an  outrageous 
invasion  of  the  liberty  of  discussion.     Nor  can  it 
be  defended  even  upon  the  lowest  ground  of  politi- 
cal expediency.     It  is  most  short-sighted  wisdom 
to  look  for  safety  in  such  lawless  proceedings.  That 
which,  under  a  freer  system,  would  have  been  open 
controversy,  will  now  become  secret  conspiracy, 
and  the  danger  to  society  will  be  infinitely  greater. 


From  Elisa  Oiok'a  Journal. 
THE   OLD   GREEN   LANE. 


•T  WAS  the  very  merry  summer  time 
That  garlands  hills  and  dells, 


And  the  south  wind  rung  a  fbiry  obime 

Upon  the  foxglove  bells  ; 
The  cuckoo  sto(^  on  the  lady  biroh 

To  bid  her  last  good-by — 
The  lark  sprung  over  the  village  church. 

And  whistled  to  the  sky  ; 
And  we  had  come  from  the  harvest  sheaves, 

A  blithe  and  tawny  train. 
And  tracked  our  path  with  poppy  leaves 

Along  the  old  green  lane. 

*Twas  a  pleasant  way  on  a  sunny  day, 

And  we  were  a  happy  set, 
As  we  idly  bent  where  the  streamlet  went 

To  get  our  fingers  wet ; 
With  the  dog-rose  here,  and  the  orchis  there. 

And  the  woodbine  twining  through, 
With  the  brood  trees  meeting  everywhere. 

And  the  gross  still  dank  with  dew. 
Ah  !  we  all  forgot,  in  that  blissful  spot, 

The  names  of  care  and  pain, 
As  we  lay  on  the  bank  by  the  shepherd's  cot 

To  rest  in  the  old  green  lane. 

Oh,  days  gone  by  !  I  can  but  sigh 

As  I  think  of  that  rich  hour. 
When  my  heart  in  its  glee  but  seemed  to  be 

Another  wood-side  »1ower ; 
For  though  the  trees  be  still  as  fair. 

And  the  wild  bloom  still  as  gay — 
Though  the  south  wind  sends  as  sweet  an  air. 

And  Heaven  as  bright  a  day  ; 
Yet  the  merry  set  are  far  and  wide. 

And  we  never  shall  meet  again  ; — 
We  shall  never  ramble  side  by  side 

Along  that  old  green  lane. 

EuzA  Coox. 


Prom  Taii'g  Masfuioe. 
THE   TEMPLES. 

I. 

North  of  the  Thames  and  south  of  Fleet-street  lie. 
Between  Blackfriars-bridge  and  Waterloo, 
The  Inner  Temple  and  the  Middle  too  ; 

The  outer,  like  the  Pleiad  lost  on  high 

From  its  due  place  upon  the  starry  sky. 
Is  nan  inventus^  and  what  one  should  do 
To  find  it,  or  where  look  for  it,  but  few 

Are  antiquarians  enough  to  pry. 

In  summer  days  the  fountain's  gentle  plash 
Is  most  refreshing,  and  the  river's  sheen 
Glancing  athwart  the  shades  of  the  tall  courts  ; 

Outside  is  heard  the  city's  din,  and  crash 
Of  many  wheels  ;  while  here,  in  gardens  green. 
The  little  child  beside  its  nursemaid  sports. 


THE   TEMPLAR  S   LUNCHEON. 

I  II. 

Deliciovs  oysters  !    He  was  a  bold  man. 
They  say,  who  ate  you  first ;  a  prophet  sage, 
And  file-leader  of  time,  beyond  his  age 

Intelligent,  who  prejudice  outran, 

And  taught  mankind,  the  foremost  in  the  van^ 
To  gulp  the  sapid  mollosk.     Be  the  page 
Of  Blackstone  for  a  time  left,  while  I  wage 

War  on  you  by  the  score,  as  well  I  can. 

In  r-less  months,  by  fancy  fond  beguiled, 
I  seek  the  cool  shade  of  the  well-known  shop  ; 
I  view  with  scorn  the  substituted  dish 

Of  pickled  salmon  ;  in  my  mind  I  build 
Again  the  piles  of  barrels,  and  I  stop 
To  taste  the  oysters  only  in  my  wish. 
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southey's  life  and  cobrespondence. 

[Although  we  have  had  several  notices  of  the  sab- 
ject,  we  are  unwilling  to  close  our  series  with  the  pain- 
fully ungracious  article  o£  his  Jiiend^  in  the  Quarterly 
Review.  To  Southey  we  have  been  indebted  during 
our  whole  life  ;  and  have  loved  him  ever  since  we  read 
and  read  again  his  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White. 
So  we  copy  what  is  written  of  him  in  a  better  spirit, 
by  an  arUagordat  journal,  the  Edinburgh  Review.] 

Poets  have  become  much  more  important  per- 
Bonages  with  the  public  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
if  the  length  of  their  memoirs  may  be  taken  as  a 
standard  of  the  interest  which  they  excite.  The 
longest  of  Johnson's  **  Lives  of  the  Poets" — that 
of  Dryden — does  not  equal  in  length  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  memoirs  of  Byron  or  Crabbe  ;  the  most 
minute — that  of  Savage — enters  on  far  fewer  de- 
tails than  the  life  of  Scott.  In  the  **  Correspon- 
dence of  Southey"  we  are  again  presented  with  an 
array  of  volumes,  equal  in  bulk  and  number  to  the 
"  Lives"  of  men  who  have  guided  the  councils  or 
added  to  the  empire  of  the  British  crown.  The 
future  biographers  of  British  bards  will  inherit  no 
easy  task. 

The  fashion  of  incorporating^  an  author's  corre- 
spondence with  the  general  narrative  in  some  meas- 
ure accounts  for  the  amplitude  of  such  memoirs. 
Quirini,  in  his  life  of  Cardinal  Pole,  was,  we  be- 
lieve, the  first  person  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  distinguished  men  their  own  chroniclers. 
His  example  was  followed  by  Middleton,  by  Mason, 
and  Hayley ;  and  the  Lives  of  Cicero,  of  Gray, 
and  Cowper,  are  still  read,  and  sometimes  re-pub- 
lished. The  advantages  of  Quirini's  plan  are  ob- 
vious. Where  the  subject  of  the  memoir  was  *'  a 
good  correspondent,"  we  enjoy  in  his  letters  the 
nearest  substitute  for  conversation  with  him.  The 
disadvantages  of  such  epistolary  records  are,  how- 
ever, in  some  cases,  considerable.  Editors  are  too 
apt  to  forget  that  a  half  is  sometimes  better  than 
the  whole.  A  series  of  letters  almost  inevitably 
involves  repetition  ;  especially  when  the  writer  of 
them,  like  Cowper  and  Southey,  has  passed  much 
of  his  time  in  domestic  or  studious  seclusion.  We 
do  not  become  tired  of  Walpole,  because  he  writes 
of  Newcastle  and  Pitt  as  well  as  of  Pattypan  and 
old  china.  But  Cowper's  recurring  bulletins  of 
the  progress  of  his  **  Homer"  frequently  make  us 
wish  for  more  variety  or  fewer  letters.  The  topics 
of  Southey's  correspondence  are,  it  is  true,  more 
varied  than  those  of  the  recluse  of  OIney.  His 
literary  connexions  were  more  numerous,  and  he 
had  not  wholly  shut  out  the  world.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Southey  did  not  possess  Cowper's  ge- 
nial humor.  He  was  less  observant ;  he  was  less 
contemplative ;  and,  from  being  irritably  alive  to 
literary  fame,  he  deemed  that  no  subjects  could  be 
so  welcome  to  his  correspondents  as  the  conception, 
progress,  and  fortunes,  of  his  rapidly  planned  and 
nearly  as  rapidly  finished  quartos  and  octavos.  In 
themselves  the  letters  are  lively  and  original,  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions  of  early  date,  easy  and  un- 
aflfected  ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  select  from  the 
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volumes  before  us  some  of  the  most  finished  woi- 
mens  of  their  author's  delightful  style.  Their 
juxtaposition  and  number  alone  mar,  in  some 
degree,  their  individual  beauty. 

Whether  Mr.  Cuthbert  Southey  be  the  most  ap- 
propriate biographer  of  the  late  Laureate  we  have 
some  doubt.  In  his  preface,  indeed,  he  roundly 
asserts  his  superior  claim  to  the  pious  office ;  and 
so  far  as  regards  honesty  of  purpose  and  reverential 
feeling,  he  has  unquestionably  made  good  hia 
claim.  His  position,  however,  disqualified  him, 
on  many  accounts,  for  being  much  more  than  an 
editor  of  itie  paternal  memoirs.  From  his  hands 
we  could  not  expect  a  comprehensive  or  impartial 
scrutiny  of  Southey's  station  in  literature,  of  his 
relations  to  his  contemporaries,  or  of  his  in- 
fiuence,  either  as  a  critic  or  as  an  original 
writer,  upon  the  taste  and  opinions  of  his  age. 
A  Life  of  Southey,  so  executed,  would  have  de- 
manded from  his  son  a  stoicism  which  no  one  had 
any  right  to  exact,  and  which  might,  indeed,  have 
seemed  an  inversion  of  the  patria  potesfas.  For 
these  reasons  we  cannot  place  the  volumes  before 
us  upon  a  level  with  the  classical  lives  of  Scott  and 
Byron.  We  can  easily  imagine  a  more  graphic 
portraiture  of  the  original  than  we  have  found  in 
them  ;  and  we  must  regard  them,  therefore,  on  the 
whole  rather  as  materials  for  the  future  biographer,, 
than  as  the  record  which  the  public  expected  or- 
Robert  Southey  deserved.  With  all  these  abate- 
ments, our  obligations  to  Mr.  Cuthbert  Southey  are ^ 
still  considerable.  He  has  made  an  important  ad- 
dition to  our  epistolary  literature,  and  he  has  fur- 
nished us  with  new  motives  to  admite  the  genius 
and  revere  the  memory  of  his  father. 

The  verdict  of  this  journal  on  the  works  and  in- 
tellectual position  of  Southey  has  been  often  and 
unreservedly  delivered  ;  and,  afler  reconsidering 
these  former  judgments,  we  find  in  them  little  to 
modify  or  reverse.  In  many  important  questions 
— literary,  political,  and  ethical — we  differ  as  be- 
fore. We  thought  him  oflen  arrogant  in  his  treat- 
ment of  contemporaries,  eccentric  in  his  views  of 
events  and  parties — and  we  think  so  still.  Wc 
always  bore  cordial  testimony  to  his  private 
worth,  to  his  manifold  acquirements,  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  some  of  his  writings,  and  to  the 
singular  beauty  of  his  language ;  and  so  far,  if 
there  be  any  change  in  our  former  impressions,  it 
is  in  his  favor.  Indeed,  our  admiration  of  his 
many  admirable  qualities  has  been  increased  by  the 
publication  of  his  **  Correspondence,"  and  we  now 
advert  to  our  dissent  from  him,  only  that  in  sur- 
veying for  the  last  time  his  private  and  literary 
career,  we  may  be  relieved  from  the  painful  duty 
of  again  controverting  his  opinions  or  again  pro- 
testing against  his  occasionally  harsh  judgments. 
Death,  the  great  reconciler,  has  disarmed,  even  of 
their  sound  and  fury,  the  hard  names  which  he 
vouchsafed  us  in  his  books,  and  pretty  liberally  re- 
peats in  his  letters.  But  these  **  terms  of  impro- 
peration,"  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  calls  them, 
neither  dwell  in  our  memories  nor  revive  our 
griefs;  and  to  us  Robert  Southey,  like  Plutarch's 
heroes,  has  become  as  one  whose  failings  are  writ- 
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ten  in  water,  and  whose  Tirtuea  are  recorded  on 
tablets  more  enduring  than  monumental  brass. 

His  life  may  be  most  conveniently  divided  into 
three  periods — his  boyhood  and  residence  at  Ox- 
ford ;  his  scheme,  or  rather  dream,  of  Pantisocracy , 
with  its  immediate  results;  and  his  adoption  of 
literature  as  a  profession.  Over  each  of  these  our 
limits  permit  us  to  take  only  a  brief  glance.  The 
letters  will  be  their  best  illustration,  and  to  them 
we  must  refer  our  readers.  Had  Suuthey,  indeed, 
as  he  once  purposed,  become  his  own  biographer, 
we  should  have  possessed  a  volume  of  at  least  equal 
merit  with  Gibbon's  "Memoir  of  his  Life  and 
Writings.'*  The  seventeen  letters  of  autobiog- 
raphy, which  usher  in  Mr.  Cuthbert  Southey*s  nar- 
rative, and  comprise  the  family  and  personal  history 
of  his  father  during  the  first  fifleen  years  of  his 
]if«,  are  sp  interesting  and  so  pictorial  that  we  feel 
nearly  as  much  regret  at  his  leaving  the  work  of 
aelf-portraiture  incomplete,  as  at  his  unfulfilled  de- 
sign of  a  History  of  the  Monastic  Orders.  His 
general  letters  and  the  biographical  prefaces  to  the 
later  editions  of  his  poems  in  some  measure  supply 
ihe  loss ;  but  we  miss  in  them  the  selection  and 
condensation  in  which  no  one  was  better  skilled 
than  himself.  In  this  brief  preliminary  sketch  of 
his  boyhood,  his  felicity  in  grouping  and  narrating 
is  as  ccmspicuous  as  in  his  finished  Lives  of  Nel- 
son and  Cowper. 

The  family  of  Southeys,  from  which  the  poet 
descended,  was  settled  in  Somersetshire  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  appears  to  have  generally  con- 
sisted of  substantial  yeomen,  who  would  now  rank 
with  the  second  order  of  country  gentlemen.  One 
of  his  ancestors  was  out  in  Monmouth's  insurrec- 
tion; but  fortunately  for  himself,  and  the  future 
Rodericks  and  Kehamas,  he  managed  to  elude 
Judge  JefiTries'  search-warrants.  Another  married 
.a  niece  or  cousin  of  John  Locke's — an  alliance  of 
which  most  persons  would  be  proud,  but  which 
:Southey  rather  petulantly  undervalues.  The 
author  of  the  **  Book  of  the  Church"  had,  indeed, 
■few  sympathies  with  the  philosopher  of  the  *'  Hu- 
man Understanding,"  still  less  with  the  writer  of 
the  *'  Letters  on  Toleration."  The  families  of  the 
•Sradfords,  Hills,  and  Tylers  successively  mingled 
•lot  and  lineage  with  the  Southeys.  Of  these  the 
Tylers  aflforded  the  poet  a  most  eccentric  aunt,  and 
the  Hills  a  most  justly-revered  uncle.  By  one  of 
ihose  evil  chances  which  befall  the  choice  of  a 
vocation  in  life,  Southey's  father,  whom  nature  had 
marked  out  for  a  gamekeeper,  was  apprenticed  to  a 
linendraper  in  Bristol,  became,  in  due  time,  a 
master-draper,  took  a  hare,  in  token  of  his  proper 
instincts^  for  a  device,  failed  in  business,  and 
bequeathed  to  his  son  an  estate  similar  to  Joseph 
Scaliger's — **  the  best  part  whereof  lay  under  his 
ifaat."  Of  this  unlucky  father  Southey  records 
I  next  to  nothing  :  from  his  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Hill,  he  seems  to  have  inherited  his  well- 
defined  and  shapely  profile,  and  the  ground-work, 
at  least,  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  character. 
Before  closing  our  account  of  Southey's  ancestors 
we  must  remark  upon  his  singular  ill-luck  with 
respect  to  pecuniary  bequests.  Two  of  his  pater- 
nal uncles,  childless  themselves,  left  their  property 
away  from  him ;  and  one  of  them,  "  worth  nearly 
a  plum,"  refused  to  aid  him  when  his  father  had 
.become  insolvent.  He  was  thus  destined  to  be  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune,  and  to  learn  a  nobler 
use  of  money  than  his  succession  to  a  million  would 
probably  have  taught  him. 

Robert  Southey  was  boro  at  Bristol  on  the  12th 


of  August,  1774.  Happily,  however,  for  him,  his 
childhood  was  not  passed  amid  the  narrow  streets 
of  one  of  the  dingiest  of  cities,  but  at  a  farmhouse, 
**•  about  half  an  hour's  walk  from  Bristol,"  the 
home  of  his  maternal  grandmother.  The  house  at 
Bedminster,  with  its  quaint  garden  and  antique 
furniture,  its  paved  court-yard  and  its  porch  cov- 
ered with  jasmine,  was  just  the  quiet  homestead 
which  might  have  suggested  an  Elia  to  Lamb,  and 
which  has  really  supplied  Southey  himself  with 
some  hints  for  his  description  of  Daniel  Dove's 
patrimonial  cottage.  Here,  while  Mrs.  Hill  sur- 
vived, his  holidays  were  spent,  and  here,  too,  he 
probably  imbibed  his  deep  love  for  country  life ; 
although  as  little  of  his  father's  tastes  for  country- 
sports  had  descended  to  him  as  of  any  other  in- 
heritance. The  only  patrimony  he  acknowledges 
to,  is,  **  the  drowsiness  of  his  father ;"  when 
accounting  for  the  proportion  of  sleep  which  he 
allowed  himself.  On  Mrs.  Hill's  decease  ha 
removed  with  his  aunt,  Miss  Tyler,  to  a  village 
nearer  Bristol ;  and  he  afterwards  accompanied 
that  eccentric  lady  in  her  subsequent  removals  until 
his  summary  ejection  from  her  roof.  Over  his 
gentler  mother  the  said  aunt  exercised  the  full 
prerogatives  of  an  elder  sister,  as  in  truth  she  seems 
to  have  ruled  all  around  her  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
Had  the  first  volume  of  these  letters  been  published 
a  few  months  earlier,  Mr.  Dickens  might  have  been 
taxed  with  borrowing  his  imaginary  Miss  Trot- 
wood  from  the  authentic  Miss  Tyler.  Both  these 
excellent  ladies  were  equally  firm  in  purpose,  sud- 
den and  quick  in  quarrel,  and  averse  to  dust  and 
matrimony.  Residing  with  his  aunt,  Southey  met 
with  many  indulgences,  but  more  privations,  and 
those  of  an  injurious  kind.  He  had  no  playmates ; 
he  kept  late  hours  both  night  and  morning  ;  and  he 
was  almost  debarred  from  exercise,  *'  never  being 
allowed  to  do  anything  by  which  he  might  sc^l 
his  clothes  or  the  carpets."  Still,  on  the  whole, 
her  dwelling  was  not  without  its  advantages  fur  a 
studious  and  imaginative  boy.  He  had  access  to 
some  book-closets  of  very  miscellaneous  contents  ; 
the  British  Circulating  Libraries  introduced  him 
to  *^  his  master,  Spenser;"  to  Ariosto  and  Tasso, 
through  Hoole's  versions  of  them,  and  to  numerous 
tomes  of  voyages  and  travels.  Miss  Tyler,  too,  was 
a  constant  frequenter  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol 
theatres ;  the  manager  courted  her  applause,  or,  at 
least,  her  suppers  ;  and  Thespian  phrases  were  so 
current  in  her  family,  that  her  nephew  was  once 
severely  reprehended  by  her  fur  applying  to  a  large 
congregation  the  term  of  **  a  full  house."  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  Southey's  first  essays  in 
composition  were  juvenile  dramas,  which  he  seems 
to  have  sketched  as  rapidly  as  afterwards  epic  poems. 
Under  the  stronger  spell,  however,  of  Spenser,  of 
Hoole's  translations,  of  Pope's  Homer,  and  of 
Mickle'sLuciad,  the  epic  scale  preponderated  ;  and 
the  story  of  Egbert,  combining  metrical  narrative 
with  learned  comment,  was,  apparently,  a  genuine 
precursor  of  Madoc  and  Kehama.  Southey  was 
not  fortunate  in  his  schoolmasters.  His  first  pre- 
ceptor was  a  Greneral  Baptist,  who  took  Solomon's 
counsel,  and  spared  not  the  rod.  Another  was  a 
learned  astronomer,  who  could  not  mind  earthly 
things,  and  who  calculated  eclipses  when  he  should 
have  explained  Corderius.  A  third — **  poor  old 
Williams" — was  a  great  proficient  in  the  art  of 
writing  fair,  and  in  nothing  else.  From  Williams 
came  that  clear  and  shapely  handwriting,  for  which 
Southey's  compositors  must  have  blest  the  hour 
which  consigned  so  prolific  an  author  to  so  skilful 
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a  professor  of  calligraphy .  In  spile  of  jiis  teachers, 
however,  his  progress  in  liEiin  was  reasonably 
rapid,  since  between  his  eighth  and  twelfth  years 
he  had  "proceeded  through  Pheedrus,  Justin, 
Nepos,  and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses."  To  Greek, 
as  we  learn  from  a  letter  written  forty  years  later, 
he  made  no  pretence  ;  and  his  "  longs  and  shorts" 
would  have  scandalized  the  most  juvenile  Etonian. 
After  all,  Southey^s  best  tutor  during  boyhood 
was,  perhaps,  a  servant  lad  of  his  aunt's,  who 
rejoiced  in  the  appellation  of  Shadrach  Weeks. 
Sha.d — so  he  was  called,  except  on  occasions  of 
ceremony — taught  him  trapball  and  kite-making, 
carpentry  and  gardening,  to  cleave  blocks,  to  break 
bounds  and  to  set  Miss  Tyler's  discipline  at 
naught.  As  we  may  not  have  occasion  to  mention 
this  ingenious  servitor  again,  we  wmII  add  here, 
that  Shad  narrowly  escaped  becoming  a  universal 
philanthropist.  He  was  included  in  the  Pantiso- 
cratic  scheme ;  and  his  gifts  of  block-splitting  and 
boot-cleaning  would  have  doubtless  rendered  him 
the  most  serviceable  member  of  the  Susquehannah 
colony. 

In  his  fourteenth  year,  with  the  sanction  and 
assistance  of  his  ancle,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Hill, 
Southey  was  placed  at  Westminster  School,  where 
he  remained  until  midsummer,  1792.  "  Few 
boys,"  he  remarks,  *'  were  ever  less  qualified  for 
the  discipline  of  a  public  school  than  I  was,  when 
it  was  determined  to  place  roe  at  Westminster." 
His  education  had  been  irregular  ;  his  treatment  at 
home  injudicious ;  and  his  acquirements,  consid- 
erable as  they  were  for  his  age,  were  not  of  a  kind 
to  advance  him  in  the  school,  or  recommend  him  to 
companions  at  once  more  learned  and  more  igno- 
rant than  himself.  He  appears,  however,  afler  the 
preliminary  difficulties  were  surmounted,  to  have 
risen  rapidly  in  the  forms,  and  to  have  readily 
adapted  himself  to  the  sports,  and  even  the  mis- 
chief of  boys.  His  taste  for  composition  displayed 
itself  very  early  at  Westminster,  and  with  most 
unlucky  results.  To  a  school-periodical,  entitled 
"The  Flagellant,"  he  contributed  the  ninth,  and, 
as  it  proved,  the  last  number.  Number  Nine  was 
an  attack  on  corporal  punishments ;  Dr.  Vincent, 
the  head-master,  treated  the  offence  as  a  case  of 
Ihe-majeste,  threatened  the  printer  with  an  action, 
and,  when  Southey  acknowledged  the  authorship, 
expelled  him  from  the  school.  The  penalty  bore 
no  proportion  to  the  offence.  But  Dr.  Vincent,  by 
all  accounts,  was  a  pompous  pedagogue  ;  and  the 
pretentious  are  seldom  placable.  His  rigor  lost 
Westminster  a  scholar  superior  to  Cumberland  in 
general  attainments,  and  second  only  to  Cowper  in 
pure  epistolary  English.  The  most  valuable  and 
lasting  fruit  of  Southey's  pupilage  at  Westminster 
were  the  friendships  of  Mr.  Grosvenor  Bedford  and 
of  Charles  William  Wynn.  The  large  proportion 
of  letters  in  the  present  collection  addressed  to  each 
of  these  gentlemen  shows  the  intimacy  and  tenacity 
of  their  relations  with  their  former  school-fellow. 
Of  Mr.  Wynn's  friendship  there  is  a  still  more 
honorable  record.  Believing  himself  indebted  to 
Southey's  influence  and  example  when  they  were 
again  fellow-students  at  Oxford,  for  the  direction  of 
his  intellect  and  the  strengthening  of  his  character, 
he  requited  this  high  obligation  by  an  annual 
allowance  of  160/.  from  his  own  purse.  This 
private  aid  was  subsequently  exchanged  for  an 
equivalent  pension  from  the  civil  list.  The  bounty 
of  the  Grenville  ministry  was  never  better  be- 
stowed. It  was  applied  by  Southey,  not  to  an  in- 
crease of  his  income — since  for  that  he  trusted  to 


his  pen — ^but  to  a  life-insurance,  which,  small  as  it 
was,  lightened  his  anxieties  for  his  family,  and  was 
the  corner-stone  of  the  provisiou  he  eventually  made 
for  them. 

The  Westminster  boy,  on  his  expulsion,  returned 
to  his  aunt's  house,  at  College  Green,  Bristol. 
The  offence  was  a  venial  one  ;  and  his  good  uncle, 
Herbert  Hill,  who  noticed  it  with  sorrow,  bat 
'*  without  asperity  and  without  reproaches,"  was 
not  deterred,  by  the  misadventure  of  the  "  Flagel- 
lant," from  furnishing  the. culprit  the  means  for 
Oxford.  The  dismissal,  however,  happened  at  an 
unlucky  period  of  life.  It  came  in  the  midst  of  his 
education  ;  he  had  not  yet  reached  man's  estate, 
and  the  misanthropic  tone  of  his  letters  at  this 
time,  in  such  remarkable  contrast  with  the  content 
and  cheerfulness  of  his  later  correspondence,  be- 
trays the  unsettled  condition  of  his  mind.  His 
thoughts  immediately  reverted  to  authorship.  He 
had  been  early  '*  dipped  in  ink."  He  meditated  at 
once  a  play,  and  an  epic  poem,  and  a  volume  of 
essays  to  be  '*  dedicated  to  Envy,  Hatred,  and 
Malice."  From  these  unhealthy  dreams  he  was 
aroused  by  his  father's  bankruptcy,  and  by  the 
necessity  of  girding  himself  up  for  the  lectures  and 
schools  of  Oxford. 

It  had  been  intended  that  he  should  enter  at 
Christ  Church.  But  the  dean,  Cyril  Jackson — a 
supercilious  pedant,  whose  reputation  was  beyond 
his  merits,  and  whose  merits  were  even  less  than 
his  pretensions — had  heard  of  the  "  Flagellarit," 
and,  deeming,  probably,  that  the  boyish  satirist 
would  **  flout  the  solemn  ceremony"  of  his  college, 
refused  to  place  his  name  on  the  boards.  Southey 
was  therefore  transferred  to  Balliol,  and  commenced 
his  residence  in  January,  1793.  Dean  Jackson's 
auguries  were  not  altogether  unverified.  Though 
our  young  student's  moral  conduct  was  exemplary 
throughout,  and  his  habits  sufficiently  diligent;  yet 
he  entered  the  university  a  republican  in  politics, 
and  he  quitted  it  a  unitarian  in  creed.  *'  My  pre- 
possessions," he  writes  in  December,  1793,  "  are 
not  very  favorable  ;  I  expect  to  meet  with  pedantry, 
prejudice,  and  aristocracy — from  all  which  good 
Lord  deliver  poor  Robert  Southey  !"  In  spite  of 
these  misgivings,  matters  seem  to  have  run  smoothly 
enough  between  him  and  the  college  dignitaries ; 
but  not  so  with  the  college  barber.  He  refused  to 
wear  hair-powder,  and  he  refused  to  wear  it  in  the 
year  1793,  when  hair  unfrizzed  and  unadorned  was 
a  token  of  disaffection  to  church  and  state.  "  All 
is  lost !"  exclaimed  Dumourier,  when  the  grand 
chamberlain  complained  to  him  that  Roland  had 
appeared  at  Versailles  without  knee  or  shoe 
buckles ;  and,  doubtless,  the  fellows  of  Balliol 
regarded  their  unshorn  freshman  as  '*  a  tainted 
wether  in  their  flock."  It  was,  however,  nearly 
the  fulness  of  time ;  the  dynasty  of  barbers  was  on 
the  wane ;  and  even  men  who  aspired  to  fellow- 
ships and  livings  copied  the  example  of  their  on- 
powdered  ring-leader. 

Gibbon  has  recorded  of  himself  that  he  "  arrived 
at  Oxford  with  a  stock  of  erudition  that  might  have 
puzzled  a  doctor,  and  a  degree  of  ignorance  of 
which  a  schoolboy  might  have  been  ashamed." 
Southey  could,  perhaps,  have  subscribed  to  a  similar 
confession.  Westminster  had,  indeed,  in  some 
measure,  retrieved  the  defects  of  his  earlier  school- 
training,  but  had  not,  and  probably  could  not, 
render  him  the  mechanical  scholar  which  Alma 
Mater  has  ever  delighted  to  adopt  and  cherish. 
His  tutor  left  him  nearly  to  his  own  inventions, 
candidly  admitting  that  **  from  his  lectures  Southey 
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could  learn  notliing."  That  even  then  he  was  a 
'*  helluo  libroram,"  one  of  his  friends  well  recol- 
lected ;  but  we  cannot  discover  what  course  of 
reading  he  pursued,  or  detect  that  familiarity 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  which  his  biogra- 
pher ascribes  to  him.  His  letters,  on  the  contrary, 
at  all  periods  of  his  life — one  admirable  letter  to 
Mr.  Grosvenor  Bedford  especially — tend  to  prove 
that  he  rather  underrated  ethnic  lore,  and  preferred 
the  waters  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Arno  to  those  of 
the  Tiber  and  Ilissus.  In  his  classical  reading,  he 
paid  some  attention  at  this  time  to  an  order  of 
writers  whom  purists  brand  with  an  ill-name,  and 
whom  college-tutors  seldom  patronize.  The  impe- 
rial Stoic  and  the  slave  Epictetos  were  nerving  him, 
by  their  pregnant  maxims,  for  his  approaching 
stand-up  fight  with  poverty.  The  pamphlets  which 
at  that  time  the  press  was  daily  pouring  forth  upon 
the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  French  Revolution  were 
more  congenial  food  to  a  republican  mind  than 
Aristotle  and  Aquinas ;  and  Mary  Woolstoncrafl 
and  Rousseau  were  more  to  him  than  Tully  or 
Plato.  His  intellect  in  1792  was  too  deeply 
engrossed  with  its  own  struggles,  and  with  the 
revolutionary  influences  of  the  age,  to  stand  pa- 
tiently on  *'  the  ancient  ways,'*  or  acquiesce  in 
the  curriculum  of  Oxford  studies. 

The  most  important  incident  in  Southey*s  Ox- 
onian career,  both  for  its  direct  and  its  remote  conse- 
quences, was  his  introduction  to  Coleridge.  Ex 
iUo  fonte  came  Pantisocracy,  Greta-Hall,  and 
literature  as  a  profession,  as  well  as  the  habitual 
association  of  his  name,  both  for  praise  and  re- 
proach, with  the  names  of  Wordsworth  and  Lamb, 
and  the  author  of  '*  Christabel.*'  In  June,  1794, 
Coleridge  had  come  to  Oxford  on  a  visit  to  an  old 
schoolfellow  ;  and  an  intimacy  quickly  sprang  up 
between  the  youthful  poets,  **  fostered  by  the  simi- 
larity of  their  views  in  both  religion  and  politics." 
Southey,  in  one  or  two  of  his  earlier  letters,  adverts 
to  emigration  and  America  as  his  probable  resort 
from  poverty  and  disappointment;  and  Coleridge 
now  brought  with  him  from  Cambridge  his  '*  fire- 
new  project'*  of  Pantisocracy,  which  speedily  ignited 
in  his  new  friend 's  prepared  mind .  Thenceforward 
for  nearly  two  years  Pantisocracy  incessantly  occu- 
pied and  unsettled  the  brains  of  its  projectors.  It 
was  not  altogether  original,  for  the  "  melancholy 
Cowley**  had  once  intended  to  retire  with  his  books 
to  a  cottage  in  America ;  and  in  the  most  corrupt 
age  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  philosopher  Plotinus 
besought  the  Emperor  Gallienus  to  grant  him  a 
deserted  town  in  Campania  that  he  might  colonize 
it  with  philosophers,  and  exhibit  to  an  admiring 
world  the  spectacle  of  a  perfect  community.  But 
the  Pantisocratists  of  1793  soared  a  pitch  above 
Cowley  and  Plotinus.  They  asked  for  neither  a 
city  nor  a  cottage,  but  proposed  to  redeem  the 
waste,  to  build,  to  sow,  to  plant,  to  wash,  to  wring, 
to  brew,  and  bake  for  themselves,  without  baling  a 
jot  of  their  customary  cares — the  composition  of 
epic  poems,  or  the  construction  of  metaphysical 
castles.  Helpless  as  Coleridge  was  in  all  practical 
matters,  we  are  not  sure  that  emigration,  with  its 
attendant  manual  labor,  would  have  been  had  for 
him,  even  though  the  world  had  gone  without 
**  Christabel'*  and  the  "  Friend.**  But  for  Southey, 
the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  have  betided  him 
at  this  juncture  would  have  been  a  legacy  of  two 
thousand  pounds.  For  so  much,  according  to 
Coleridge's  calculation,  would  have  started  the 
colony ;  and  Southey  was  sufiiciently  in  earnest 
for  a  while  to  have  staked  his  all  upon  the  die. 


Luckily  for  all  parties,  the  money  was  not  forth- 
coming; it  was  necessary  even  for  philosophers 
to  eat  and  drink ;  they  had  made  it  imperative  on 
themselves,  as  Pantisocratists,  to  marry,  and  we 
shrewdly  suspect  that  Mrs.  Coleridge  and  Mrs. 
Southey  indirectly  frustrated  the  scheme.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  the  Transatlantic  dream, 
having  first  dwindled  into  the  prosaic  shape  of  a 
farm  in  Wales,  at  length  melted  away  before  the 
realities  of  life.  Southey,  as  might  have  been 
foretold,  was  the  first  to  recover  his  senses,  and 
Coleridge,  as  may  be  believed,  was  the  last  to 
persist  in  dreaming  on.  This  falling  ofiT  led  to  a 
brief  estrangement ;  but  the  breach  was  soon 
repaired,  as  both  were  truly  placable  and  generous 
men.  So  contagious,  however,  is  enthusiasm,  that 
Southey*s  mother,  whose  journeys  had  rarely 
extended  beyond  the  borders  of  Somersetshire, 
came,  it  is  said,  to  regard  exportation  with  ardor. 
Mahomet  is  reported  to  have  counted  the  conversion 
of  his  wife,  Cadijah,  the  greatest  of  his  miracles; 
and  Southey  must  have  had  no  mean  obstacle  to 
surmount  in  the  good  sense  of  his  staid  and  discreet 
parent.  But  probably  it  was  not  to  conviction  that 
she  yielded.  Life  can  have  few  greater  triaJs  to  a 
mother  than  to  part  with  such  a  son,  though  on  a 
wiser  errand  than  the  foundation  of  a  nephelo- 
coccygia. 

In  the  summer  vacation  of  1793,  and  under  the 
roof  of  Mr.  Grosvenor  Bedford^s  father,  Southey 
resumed,  and  in  six  weeks  completed,  the  first  of 
his  epic  poems — Joan  of  Arc.  It  was  not  published 
until  some  time  afterwards,  and  in  the  mean  while 
underwent  considerable  corrections.  Sufficient, 
however,  of  the  original  fabric  must  remain  to 
warrant  us  in  pronouncing  this  poem  an  extraordi- 
nary achievement  for  a  youth  in  his  twentieth  year. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  the  maturity  of  his  art, 
sighed  over  some  of  his  early  portraits,  from  their 
exhibiting,  as  he  thought,  more  promise  than  he 
had  fulfilled.  The  first  of  Southey's  Epics,  imma- 
ture as  it  is,  might  have  prompted  a  similar  regret. 

Of  Southey's  marriage  enough,  and  perhaps 
more  than  enough,  has  been  written.  That  his 
engagement  to  *'  Edith"  was  imprudent,  and  that 
his  marrying  without  a  provision  and  without  a 
profession,  could  hardly  be  justified  at  the  time, 
we  fancy  no  one  will  question.  If  an  error,  how- 
ever, it  was  exempt  from  the  usual  consequences 
of  such  youthful  errors,  since  he  secured  for  him- 
self a  most  faithful,  sensible,  and  affectionate  part- 
ner, who  soothed  his  earlier  struggles,  and  for 
forty  years  so  managed  a  narrow  income,  as  in 
great  measure  to  relieve  him  from  the  cares  which 
are  most  painfully  irksome  to  studious  men.  The 
marriage — we  are  compelled  to  hurry  over  itr  ante- 
cedents— was  not  at  first  acceptable  to  his  uncle  ; 
it  was  most  unlikely  that  it  should.  That  generous 
and  prudent  relative  had  been  twice  disappointed 
by  his  nephew — ^first  at  Westminster,  and  after- 
wards at  Oxford — and  was  now  still  further  alarmed 
by  his  Transatlantic  project.  Mr.  Hill  had  des- 
tined his  nephew  for  the  church,  since  in  the  church 
alone  could  he  assist  him ;  but  republicanism  and 
unitarianism  had  effectually  bolted  ihe  church  door. 
It  was  in  the  hope  of  deferring  his  union  with  Miss 
Fricker,  that  Mr.  Hill,  now  chaplain  to  the  British 
embassy  at  Lisbon,  proposed  that  he  should  accom- 
pany him  thither,  and  then  return  to  England  and 
qualify  himself  for  the  law.  Southey  went  to 
Lisbon  ;  but  he  was  too  deeply  attached  to  "  Edith" 
to  retract  or  even  postpone  his  engagement.  On 
the  14th  of  November,  1795,  they  were  married  at 
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Rideliff  Church  in  Bristol,  but  to  part  immediately 
after  the  ceremony.  The  virgin-bride  retained  her 
maiden  name  until  tlie  report  of  the  marriage  was 
bruited  abroad;  and  she  remained,  during  her 
husband ^8  absence,  *'  a  parlor  boarder  with  the 
Slaters*'  of  the  excellent  Joseph'  Cottle,  whose 
name  will  be  reverenced  wherever  Soutliey  is  held 
in  honor. 

There  was,  however,  another  relative,  upon 
whom  the  announcement  of  Southey's  Pantisocra- 
tism  and  intended  marriage  fell  like  a  rocket,  and 
enkindled  swift,  explosive,  and  inextinguishable 
wrath.  That  relative  was  Miss  Tyler.  She  was 
**a  fine  old  Christian,"  and  abhorred  dissenters; 
she  was  a  stanch  tory,  and  abominated  republi- 
canism ;  she  was  a  practical  Malthusian,  at  least 
since  middle  life,  and  thought  matrimony,  improvi- 
dent matrimony,  worse  than  either  the  conventicle 
or  the  Rights  of  Man.  Moreover,  she  had  always 
expected  her  nephew  would  take  orders,  and  revive, 
in  some  prebendal  stall  perhaps,  the  decayed  dignity 
of  the  Souihey  family.  Of  his  opinions,  theologi- 
cal and  political,  she  seems  to  have  lived  in  blissful 
ignorance,  until  on  a  certain  day  in  October,  1794, 
Southey  imparted  to  her  his  plan  of  emigration, 
and  his  engagement  to  marry.  Here  was  **  wor- 
shipful intelligence."  The  Semiramis  of  College 
Green  had  been  unsuspiciously  harboring  a  leveller 
and  a  lover!  Immediate  ejection  from  her  roof, 
*' in  a  windy  and  rainy  night"  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  was  the  penalty  of  such  a  confession ;  and 
aunt  and  nephew  never  met  again. 

One  piece  of  what  is  called  good  fortune,  and 
one  only,  was  vouchsafed  to  Southey  at  this  troub- 
lous epoch  of  his  life — ^his  introduction  to  Joseph 
Cottle.  In  1794  Southey  had  delivered  with  some 
success  a  course  of  Historical  Lectures  at  Bristol, 
and  so  became  acquainted  with  the  benevolent  pub- 
lisher, his  own  and  Coleridge's  first  patron.  **  Joan 
of  Arc"  had  already  been  announced  for  publication 
by  subscription ;  but  subscribers  came  slowly  for- 
ward, and  the  poem  seemed  destined  to  remain  in 
its  author's  desk,  when  Mr.  Cottle  surprised  him 
with  the  ofier  of  fifty  guineas  for  the  copy-right, 
and  of  fifty  copies  for  his  subscribers.  The  ofier 
was,  under  the  circumstances,  munificent,  and  was 
as  important  as  it  was  liberal ;  for  on  his  return 
from  his  first  visit  to  Lisbon,  Southey  learned  that 
'*  Joan  of  Arc"  had  found  no  small  favor  with  the 
public.  Its  success  evidently  strengthened  in  him 
the  conviction  that  readers  would  henceforward 
endure  poems  as  long  as  the  Faery  Queen,  and  that 
his  proper  vocation  was  to  *'  heap  Pelion  on  Ossa," 
and  write  epic  verses  by  the  thousand. 

Southey's  first  visit  to  Lisbon  was  useful  to  him 
chiefly  in  laying  the  foundation  of  that  wide 
acquaintance  with  Spanish  and  Portuguese  litera- 
ture which  he  afterwards  turned  to  so  much  account, 
and  in  which,  among  his  own  countrymen  at  least, 
the  late  Mr.  Hookham  Frere  alone  surpassed  him. 
The  value  of  his  new  acquisition  was  at  first,  how- 
ever, scarcely  cognizable  even  by  himself.  His 
mind  was  ill  at  ease ;  he  was  a  widowed  bride- 
groom for  the  time ;  his  wandering  instinct  had 
not  quite  subsided  ;  the  present  was  gloomy,  and 
the  future  doubtful.  Nur,  as  he  relumed  to 
England  with  nearly  the  same  political  bias  as  he 
brought  away  with  him,  and  with  the  same  deter- 
mination against  taking  orders,  can  Mr.  Hill  have 
had  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  absentee 
experiment.  Mr.  Hill,  indeed,  seems  to  have  re- 
garded his  nephew  at  this  time  with  the  bewilder^ 
ment  which  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  we  are  told,  excited 


in  his  master.  "  Mr.  Jonathan,  '  said  the  man  of 
law,  **  devours  old  parchments  and  makes  his  six- 
pence go  further  than  another  man's  half-crown ; 
but  he  will  take  no  interest  in  the  practical  and 
profitable  concerns  of  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe." 
Sixteen  years  after  the  good  uncle  had  sent  home 
a  sketch  of  his  nephew's  character,  drawn  much 
after  the  same  fashion,  the  now  sobered  nephew 
retraced  his  own  earlier  lineaments  in  a  youthful 
poet,  who  died  ere  he  had  reconciled  himself  with 
the  world  or  the  world's  law.  We  extract  the 
following  passage  from  a  letter  of  Southey's,  writ- 
ten in  1812,  as  a  curious  specimen  of  self-recog- 
nition : — 

Here  is  a  man  at  Keswick,  who  acts  upon  me  as  my 
own  ghost  would  do.  He  is  just  what  I  was  in  1794. 
His  name  is  Shelley,  son  to  the  member  for  Shoreham  ; 
with  6000^.  a-year  entailed  upon  him,  and  as  much 
more  in  his  father's  power  to  cut  off.  Beginning  with 
romances  of  ghosts  and  murder,  and  with  poetry  at 
Eton,  he  passed  at  Oxford  into  metaphysics  ;  printed 
half-a-doien  pages,  which  he  entitled  *'  The  Necessity 
of  Atheism  ;"  sent  one  anonymously  to  Coplestone,  in 
expectation,  I  suppose,  of  converting  him ;  was  ex- 
pelled in  consequence  ;  married  a  girl  of  seventeen, 
after  being  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  father ;  and 
here  they  both  are,  in  lodgings,  living  upon  200Z. 
a-year,  which  her  &ther  allows  them.  He  is  come  to 
the  fittest  physician  in  the  world.  At  present  he  is 
got  to  the  Pantheistic  stage  of  philosophy,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  I  expect  he  will  be  a  Berkeleyan,  for 
I  have  put  him  upon  a  course  of  Berkeley.  It  has 
surprised  him  a  good  deal  to  meet,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  with  a  man  who  perfectly  understands  him, 
and  does  him  ftill  justice.  I  tell  him  that  all  the  dif- 
ference between  us  is,  that  he  is  nineteen  and  I  am 
thirty-seven  ;  and  I  dare  say  it  will  not  be  very  long 
before  I  shall  succeed  in  convincing  him  that  he  may 
be  a  true  philosopher,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  with 
60002.  a-year  ;  the  thought  of  which  troubles  him  a 
great  deal  more  at  present  than  ever  the  want  of 
sixpence  (for  I  have  known  such  a  want)  did  me.  .  . 
God  help  us !  the  world  wants  mending,  though  he 
does  not  set  about  it  exactly  in  the  right  way. 

Between  1796,  the  date  of  his  first  return  from 
Lisbon,  and  1803,  when  he  began  to  reside  at 
Keswick,  Southey's  migrations  were  numerous. 
We  need  not  trace  him  to  Westbury,  a  pleasant 
village  two  miles  from  Bristol,  fertile  in  verse, 
and  near  to  Davy  and  his  wonder-working  gas; 
nor  again  to  Lisbon,  gazing  "  on  convents  and 
quintas,  gray  olive-yards,  green  orange-groves,  and 
greener  vineyards;"  nor  follow  him  on  his  return 
home  to  an  abortive  residence  in  Wales,  and  an 
abortive  secretaryship  in  Ireland.  These  wander- 
ings look  very  little  like  reading  law.  At  Oxford 
he  had  made  a  brief  experiment  in  the  school  of 
anatomy,  with  what  success  may  be  supposed,  since, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  Colloquies,  the  sight  of  a  butch- 
er's shop  made  him  ill.  Law  was  his  vocation  as 
little  as  Physic.  He  now,  however,  consented  to 
study  it.  Meantime,  where  reside  ?  From  old 
associations  he  might  perhaps  have  endured  Bristol. 
Yet  he  had  an  all  but  unconquerable  aversion  to 
great  cities,  and  a  livelihood  from  the  law  must  be 
sought  in  places  where  *'  men  most  do  congregate." 
According  to  his  admission,  or  rather  his  boast,  he 
never  overcame  his  repugnance  either  to  law  or 
streets.  For,  while  his  eyes  were  upon  Coke  and 
Lyttelton,  his  heart  was  absrirbed  by  plans  for  epics, 
dramas,  and  histories.  *'  To  all  serious  studies," 
he  writes,  "  I  bid  adieu  when  I  enter  upon  my 
London  lodgings.  The  law  will  neither  amuae 
me,  nor  ameliorate  me,  nor  instruct  me :  but  tho 
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moment  it  gives  roe  a  comfortable  independence — 
and  I  have  but  few  wants — then  farewell  to  London. 
I  will  get  me  some  little  house  near  the  sea,  and 
near  a  country  town,  for  the  sake  of  the  post  and 
the  bookseller."  Themis,  **  bounteous  lady"  as 
she  sometimes  proves  and  is  more  often  idly  imag- 
ined to  be,  was  not  likely  to  be  very  gracious  to  so 
reluctant  a  votary.  In  fact,  his  wooing  was  of  the 
kind  which  never  thrives.  His  memory,  according 
to  his  own  account,  was  more  at  fault  than  his 
industry  or  understanding.  "  I  am  not  indolent," 
he  writes ;  '*  I  loathe  indolence ;  but,  indeed,  read- 
ing law  is  laborious  indolence — it  is  thrashing  straw. 
I  have  read  and  read  and  read  ;  but  the  devil  a  bit 
can  I  remember.  I  have  given  all  poaaible  attention, 
and  attempted  to  command  volition.  No  !  the  eyes 
read  ;  the  lips  pronounced,  I  understood  and  re-read 
it — it  was  very  clear.  I  remembered  the  page — 
the  sentence ;  but  close  the  book,  and  all  was  gone." 
Literature  and  science  are  compatible  with  juris- 
prudence, though  not  easily ;  and  to  be  so,  the  law- 
student  must  not  contemplate,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  an  auto-da-fi,  of  his  law  library  as  the 
natural  termination  of  his  legal  studies.  With  so 
divided  an  allegiance  at  the  outset — "  law  in  the 
morning  and  verses  in  the  evening" — it  was  as 
impossible  for  Southey  to  have  mastered  the  **  Re- 
ports," as  it  would  have  been  for  Lord  Eldon  to 
have  written  **  Thalaba,"  and  his  final  divorce  from 
law  in  1802  was  as  prudent  as  it  was  unavoidable. 

Accordingly  we  regret  his  divorce  from  the  law 
much  less  than  his  divorce  from  London.  We 
believe  that  his  preference  for  a  country  life,  even 
if  favorable  to  literary  fecundity,  was  prejudicial  to 
his  intellectual  character.  Mingling  with  the 
society  of  the  metropolis  he  might  have  written 
less,  but  he  would  have  known  more  of  men  and 
their  ways.  His  dislike  of  Mr.  Canning  melted 
away  as  soon  as  he  became  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  and  it  is  remarked  by  bis  biographer  that 
his  father*s  antipathies  rarely  survived  contact  with 
the  object  of  them.  In  London  or  Edinburgh  Southey 
would  probably  have  learned  to  regard  political 
opponents  with  equanimity,  more  especially  since, 
•s  far  as  we  can  discover  from  his  letters,  he  at  no 
time  very  cordially  agreed  with  the  party  he  was 
believed  to  espouse.  In  the  literary  circles  of 
either  of  these  great  capitals  he  might  have  shunned 
the  gravest  error  of  his  life — the  habit  of  imputing 
unworthy  motives  to  persons  his  equals  in  ability 
and  integrity,  and  far  his  superiors  in  a  general 
charitableness  of  nature  as  well  as  in  worldly  wis- 
dom. It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  It  is 
especially  dangerous  for  a  literary  man  to  listen 
only  to  the  echoes  of  his  own  praises  or  his  own 
dislikes.  What  would  have  become  of  Samuel 
Johnson  but  for  his  love  of  London  ?  Could  *'  Elia" 
have  been  wiitten  by  a  resident  at  Mackery  End? 
The  danger  is  even  greater  when  the  imagination, 
•a  iti  Southey *s  case,  is  a  more  active  faculty  than 
the  understanding.  Achilles  is  described  by  Homer 
as  nursing  his  wrath  by  the  solitary  shore;  and 
Southey  in  his  rural  seclusion  brooded  over  many 
antipathies  which  a  freer  intercourse  with  the 
world  would  have  first  softened  and  then  removed. 

All  other  schemes  failing,  Southey  now  rejoined 
Coleridge  at  the  Lakes,  became  the  joint  tenant 
with  him  of  Greta  Hall,  and  a  permanent  resident 
in  the  most  beautiful  county  in  England.  *'  Hoc 
erat  in  votis."  Keswick  was  not  very  near  the 
•ea,  but  it  combined  the  conveniences  of  a  town 
with  the  attractions  of  the  country.  Coleridge  was 
under  the  same  roof;  Wordsworth,  with  whom 


Southey  here  became  acquainted,  although  he  did 
not  admire  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  was  at  Grasmere. 
Greta  Hall  belonged  to  a  liberal  landlord :  there 
was  a  good  book-room  and  a  good  garden.  At 
length  the  wanderer  had  cast  anchor,  as  he  phrased 
it,  and  the  current  of  his  days  flowed  smoothly 
forward.  In  order  to  avoid  recurrence,  we  shall 
now  endeavor  to  represent  his  daily  life,  such  as  it 
was,  with  occasional  varieties  of  foreign  travel  or 
domestic  incident,  for  more  than  thirty  consecutive 
years.  The  records  of  St.  Maur  aflfurd  no  more 
striking  example  of  undeviating  and  conscientious 
labor  :  the  annals  of  philosophy  present  few  more 
manly  spectacles  of  unfailing  cheerfulness  and 
serene  content. 

Southey^s  year  amid  the  mountains  of  Cumber- 
land was  divided  into  two  unequal  portions.  Win- 
ter in  the  latitude  of  the  English  lakes  generally 
includes  half  the  autumnal  and  nearly  all  the  spring 
months.  This  long  brumal  period  was  devoted  to 
the  reading  which  enabled  him  to  write,  and  to  the 
writing  which  enabled  him  to  live.  His  hours 
were  strictly  apportioned  to  his  different  employ- 
ments. He  was  habitually  an  early  riser,  and,  like 
Gibbon,  wisely  refrained  from  encroaching  upon  the 
night.  He  composed  before'  breakfast ;  he  read 
and  transcribed,  he  wrote  and  extracted,  from 
breakfast  to  a  latish  dinner ;  and  the  hours  after  the 
latter  meal  were  generally  assigned  to  that  active 
eorrespondence  which,  to  less  industrious  persons, 
would  have  been  itself  a  business,  or  to  the  correc- 
tion of  proof-sheets,  which  was  to  Southey  one  of 
the  choicest  of  mundane  pleasures.  **  After  tea," 
he  proceeds,  summing  up  the  avocations  of  a  day, 
'*  I  go  to  poetry,  and  correct,  and  re-write  and  copy, 
till  I  am  tired,  and  then  turn  to  anything  else  till 
supper.  And  this  is  my  life  ;  which,  if  it  be  not  a 
very  nierry  one,  is  yet  as  happy  as  heart  could 
wish."  The  gambols  or  innocent  questionings  of 
his  children  were  alone  permitted  to  break  in  upon 
his  busy  seclusion  ;  for  against  children  their 
father's  door  seems  never  to  have  been  barred.  He 
confesses  that  he  wanted  the  art  of  making  his 
pleasantries  acceptable  to  women  ;  so  he  will  have 
been  saved  for  the  most  part  from  these  great  con- 
sumers of  the  leisure  of  men  of  letters. 

With  the  summer  came  the  swallows ;  and  with 
the  swallows  came  tourists  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Keswick  in  even  larger  numbers  than  railroads  now 
convey  them.  Since,  in  1806  and  for  several  years 
afterwards,  the  Continent  was  closed  by  war,  and 
a  voyage  across  the  AtUntic  was  then  an  under- 
taking not  of  days  but  weeks.  Gray  was,  we  be- 
lieve, the  first  describer  of  English  lake  scenery ; 
yet  he  saw  a  portion  only,  and  that  not  the  most 
sublime  portion,  of  our  island-Alps.  Indeed,  even 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  many  of  the 
Cumbrian  dells  and  passes  were  comparatively 
ground  unvisited,  and  Southey  mentions  more  than 
one  discovery,  made  by  himself,  on  his  pedestrian 
excursions.  Among  the  tourists  were  many  old 
acquaintances  ;  and  many  more  brought  with  them 
letters  of  introduction,  which,  in  some  instances, 
led  to  new  friendships.  These  incursions  on  a  lim- 
ited society  were  salutary  interruptions  to  his  con- 
tinuous winter  studies.  For  although  Greta  Hall 
was  within  reach  of  Calgarth  Park,  the  residence 
of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff—the  bishop  being  no  less 
a  person  than  Dr.  Watson,  the  author  of  the  '*  Apol- 
ogy for  the  Bible"  and  the  "  Lectures  on  Chemis- 
try"^f  Brathay,  the  home  of  Charles  Lloyd,  the 
translator  of '*  Alfieri,"  and  a  genuine  although  an 
almost  forgotten  poet;  of  EUeray,  the  seat  of  Pro- 
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fesBor  Wilson  ;  and  of  Grasroete  and  Rydalmere, 
the  suocessWe  homes  of  Wordsworth  ; — ^yet  moun- 
tain roads  and  long  winter  nights  were  to  most 
persons,  aad  more  especially  to  one  so  constantly 
employed  as  Southey,  effectual  impediments  to 
frequent  intercourse.  But  in  the  summer  months, 
beside  frequent  hospitality  to  casual  or  customary 
visitors,  he  indulged  himself  in  excursions  to  those 
regions  of  the  mountain  country  which  lay  beyond 
bis  own  immediate  neighborhood.  These  occasional 
'*  forays"  could  not  be  complete  substitutes  fur  daily 
exercise,  but  they  doubtless  helped  for  some  years 
to  recruit  his  frame  and  to  counteract  the  prejudicial 
effects  of  his  ordinary  desk-work.  Even  to  stran- 
gers he  would  sacrifice  the  employments  of  the 
day — employments  for  the  most  part  pressing  and 
onerous — to  do  the  honors  of  his  adjoining  lake 
and  the  mountains  that  environ  it.  In  his  "  Collo- 
quies," may  be  found  some  exquisite  samples  of  his 
seal  and  eloquence  as  a  Cicerone. 

The  reader  will  probably  be  glad  if  we  lay  before 
him  a  few  of  the  vouchers  for  the  foregoing  account 
of  Southey's  studious  and  social  life.  We  extract 
them  almost  at  random  from  his  letters,  for  no  one 
ever  wrote  more  naturally  or  unreservedly  of  him- 
self:— 

I  am  getting  on  irith  my  Letters  from  Portugal. 
The  evenings  close  in  by  tea-time,  and  fire  and  candle 
bring  with  them  close  work  at  the  desk,  and  nothing 
to  take  me  from  it  They  will  probably  extend  to 
three  such  volumes  as  Espriella.  When  they  are  done, 
the  fresh  letters  of  Espriella  will  come  in  their  tarn  ; 
and  so  I  go  on.  Huzza !  two  and  twenty  volumes 
already;  the  Cid,  when  reprinted,  will  make  two 
more  ;  and,  please  God,  five  a^year  in  addition  as  long 
as  I  live. 

I  waited  to  begin  a  new  article  for  the  "  Quarterly** 
till  the  first  number  was  published,  and  as  that  is  so 
near  at  hand,  will  begin  to-morrow.  But  if  Gifford 
likes  my  pattern- irorlc,  he  should  send  me  more  cloth 
to  cut ;  he  should  send  me  Travels,  which  I  review 
better  than  anything  else.  I  am  impatient  to  see  the 
first  number.  Young  lady  never  felt  more  desirous  to 
see  herself  in  a  new  boll-dress,  than  I  do'to  see  my  own 
performance  in  print,  often  as  that  gratification  falls 
to  my  lot.  The  reason  is,  that,  in  the  multiplicity  of 
my  employments,  I  forget  the  form  and  manner  of 
everything  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  my  sight,  and  they 
come  to  me  like  pleasant  recollections  of  what  I  wish 
to  remember.  Besides,  the  thing  looks  difierently  in 
print  In  short,  there  are  a  great  many  philosophi- 
cal reasons  for  this  fancy  of  mine,  and  one  of  the  best 
of  all  reasons  is,  .that  I  hold  it  good  to  make  every- 
thing a  pleasure  which  it  is  possible  to  make  so. 

Hitherto,  (he  writes  to  Mr.  Wynn,  in  1812,)  I 
have  been  highly  favored.  A  healthy  body,  an  active 
mind,  and  a  cheerful  heart,  are  the  three  best  boons 
'Nature  can  bestow  ;  and,  God  be  praised,  no  man 
ever  enjoyed  them  more  perfectly.  My  skin  and  bones 
scarcely  know  what  an  ailment  is  ;  my  mind  is  ever 
on  the  alert,  and  yet,  when  its  work  is  done,  becomes 
as  tranquil  as  a  baby  ;  and  my  spirits  invincibly 
good.  Would  they  have  been  so,  or  could  I  have  been 
what  I  am,  if  you  had  not  been  for  so  many  years  my 
stay  and  support  ?  I  believe  not ;  yet  you  have  been 
so  long  my  familiar  friend,  that  I  felt  no  more  sense 
of  dependence  in  receiving  my  main,  and,  at  one 
time,  my  sole  subsistence  from  you,  than  if  you  hod 
been  my  brother  ;  it  was  being  done  to  as  I  would 
have  done. 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Grosvenor  Bedford, 
written  in  1818,  is  tinged  with  prophetic  melan- 
choly ; — 

It  is,  between  ourselves,  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
me  that  this  bodily  machine  of  mine  should  have  con- 


I  tinued  its  operations  with  so  few  denm^ements,  know- 
ing, as  I  well  do,  its  excessive  susceptibility  to  many 
deranging  causes.  If  I  did  not  vary  my  pursuits, 
and  carry  on  many  works  of  a  totally  different  kind 
at  once,  I  should  soon  be  incapable  of  proceeding  with 
any,  so  surely  does  it  disturb  my  sleep,  and  afiect  my 
dreams,  if  I  dwell  upon  one  with  any  continuous  at- 
tention. The  truth  is,  that  though  some  persons, 
whose  knowledge  of  me  is  scarcely  skin-deep,  suppose 
I  have  no  nerves  because  I  have  great  self-control  as 
far  as  regards  the  surface,  if  it  were  not  for  great  self-' 
management,  and  what  may  be  called  a  strict  intel- 
lectual regimen,  I  should  very  soon  be  in  a  deplorable 
state  of  what  is  called  nervous  disease,  and  this  would 
have  been  the  case  any  time  during  Uie  last  twenty 
years. 

Thank  God,  I  am  well  at  present,  and  well  em- 
ployed. Brazil  and  Wesley  both  at  the  press  ;  a 
paper  for  the  "  Quarterly  Review**  in  hand,  and  **  Oli- 
ver Newman**  now  seriously  resumed  ;  while,  for 
light  reading,  I  am  going  through  South*B  Sermons 
and  the  whole  British  and  Irish  part  of  the  Acta  Sano* 
torum. 

Our  closing  extract  from  these  annals  of  Greta 
Hall  is  more  cheerful : — 

Of  my  own  goings  on,  I  know  not  that  there  ia 
anything  which  can  be  said.  Imagine  me  in  this 
great  study  of  mine  from  breakfast  till  dinner,  from 
dinner  till  tea,  and  from  tea  till  supper,  in  my  old 
black  coat,  my  corduroys  alternately  with  the  long 
worsted  pantaloons  and  gaiters  in  one,  and  the  green 
shade,  and  sitting  at  my  desk,  and  you  have  my  pic- 
ture and  my  history.  I  play  with  Dapper,  the  aog, 
down  stairs,  who  loves  me  as  well  as  ever  Cupid  didf 
and  the  cat,  up  stairs,  plays  with  me ;  for  puss,  finding 
this  room  the  quietest  in  the  house,  has  thought  prop- 
er to  share  it  with  me.  Our  weather  has  been  so  wet 
that  I  have  not  got  out  of  doors  for  a  walk  once  in  a 
month.  Now  afid  then  I  go  down  to  the  river  whiolk 
runs  at  the  bottom  of  the  orchard,  and  throw  stones 
till  my  arms  ache,  and  then  saunter  back  again.  I 
rouse  the  house  to  breakfast  every  morning,  and  qual- 
ify myself  for  a  boatswain *s  place  by  this  practice  ( 
and  thus  one  day  passes  like  another,  and  never  did 
the  days  appear  to  pass  so  fiist. 

Southey,  for  some  time  afler  his  return  to  En^ 
land,  pined  for  the  sublime  and  luxuriant  scenery 
of  Cintra  and  the  Tagus.  The  Lusitanian  springs 
and  autumns,  the  golden  fruitage  of  the  oniinge 
grove,  the  pendulous  clusters  of  the  vineyards,  the 
deep  umbrage  of  the  forests,  the  flashing  of  bright 
waters  in  sultry  noons,  and  the  brilliant  semi-trop- 
ical flora  of  Portugal,  were  indeed  wanting  to  the 
Cumbrian  mountains.  But  in  their  stead  nature 
unfolded  around  his  northern  dwelling  an  equally 
august,  although  gloomier,  panorama  of  sinuous 
dales  and  mountain  bastions,  and  the  broad  silvery 
mirrors  of  meres  and  lakes.  On  the  right  of  Greta 
Hall  were  the  lovely  vale  and  wedge-shaped  lake 
of  Bassenthwaite  ;  and  on  its  left,  Lodore,  cele- 
brated by  its  poet  in  sportive  dithyrambics,  and 
Derwentwater,  with  its  fairy  islands.  Behind  it 
rose  the  vast  and  towering  masses  of  Skiddaw 
and  Blencathara,  and  in  front  was  outspread  "  a 
giant*s  camp  of  tent-like  mountains,  revealing 
through  a  narrow  gorge. the  sublime  chaos  of  Bor- 
rowdale."  Nor  was  Southey,  as  many  charmine 
passages  both  in  his  verse  and  prose  evince,  indif- 
ferent to  the  poetic  and  pictorial  accessories  of  his 
abode.  He  was  not,  indeed,  like  Wordsworth,  a 
student  of  nature  at  all  hours  and  in  every  mood. 
Neither  was  he  familiar,  as  Scott  would  have  been, 
with  the  songs  and  legends  of  every  dale,  and  with 
the  weather-beaten  features  of  every  ancient  crono 
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and  shepherd  of  the  neighboring  hamlets.  Bat 
bis  daily  walks,  his  occasional  rambles,  and  the 
prospect  which  hourly  greeted  him  from  his  library 
window,  refreshed  and  invigorated  his  spirit,  and 
taught  him  to  scan  and  describe,  with  a  profound 
feeling  of  their  beauty,  the  mystery  and  the  majesty 
of  flood  and  fell,  of  night  and  morning,  and  of  ele- 
mental turbulence  and  repose.  The  ocean  excepted, 
scarcely  a  chord  in  Nature^s  diapason  was  wanting 
in  the  landscape  from  Greta  Hall. 

The  view  within  doors  was  hardly  less  attractive 
to  him.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  expresses  his  con- 
viction that  with  the  library  of  the  British  Museum 
at  his  command,  he  should  have  despaired  of  ac- 
complishing his  literary  projects,  since  infinite 
opulence  would  have  distracted  and  discouraged 
him.  His  own  library  had  been  collected  by  him- 
self, and  was  constructed  for  the  most  part  with  a 
view  to  bis  own  purposes,  accomplished  or  designed. 
Its  populous  shelves  afforded  him  the  grateful 
spectacle  ofspolia  opima  won  by  resolute  industry, 
or  of  the  instruments  of  a  reputation  to  be  achieved 
by  hopeful  energy.  The  nucleus  and  basis  of  tlie 
collection  consisted  of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
English  books.  But,  flanking  and  supporting  these 
three  great  tribes  of  European  literature,  were  de- 
tachments or  recruits  from  nearly  every  department 
of  ancient  and  modern  learning ;  not,  as  now,  in 
spruce  octavos  and  curt  duodecimos,  but  in  tall  and 
stalwart  folios,  the  megaiheria  of  the  book  crea- 
tion. And  above  this  household  brigade  of  stalely 
veterans,  and  towering  upward  to  the  vertex  of  the 
pyramid,  were  the  more  diminutive  tomes  of  mod- 
ern days,  radiated  as  it  were  from  their  patriarchal 
brethren  by  lines  of  rare  manuscripts,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  horizontally  arrangecl  upon  brackets. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  the  leather  or  even 

Srunella  requisite  for  coating  or  reclothing  his 
oarded  or  dilapidated  myriads  would  have  involved 
his  exchequer  *'  in  cureless  ruin,*'  he  called  to  his 
aid  the  members  of  his  household.  The  faded  gilding 
or  tarnished  vellum  of  his  folios  was  repaired  by 
the  skill  of  his  brother  Thomas;  and  the  ladies  of 
Greta  Hall,  like  the  inmates  of  the  Farrar  Nun- 
nery at  Little  Gidding,  were  adepts  in  book-binding 
and  its  adjuncts — pasting,  stitching,  and  decorat- 
ing. They  clothed  the  needy  in  fine  linen  of  divers 
colors.  A  volume  of  sermons  or  a  quaker  book 
was  dressed  in  drab  ;  poetry  in  some  flowery  pat- 
tern ;  and  a  pretentious  or  superficial  author — for 
the  fair  bookbinders  sometimes  added  a  satiric 
touch — in  some  garb  symbolic  of  his  merits.  No 
fewer  than  1200  to  1400  volumes  were  so  bound 
by  the  Miss  Southeys  or  their  auxiliary  guests ; 
and  the  linen  brigade,  which  completely  filled  an 
upper  chamber,  was  denominated  the  Cottonian 
Library.  This  vast  assemblage  of  books,  so  rare 
and  nondescript,  afifected  their  owner's  destiny  in 
,more  ways  than  one.     Primarily  it  enabled  him  to 

.perform  so  many  diversified  and  encyclopedic  tasks 
in  literature  ;  and,  secondly,  it  acted  upon  his  plans 
in  middle  life  as  an  anchor  or  i-emora.  His  pro- 
jected history  of  Portugal  needed  a  third  residence 
in  Lisbon  ;  and  a  home  and  an  occupation  in 
Southern  Europe  were  long  regarded  as  essential 
to  his  health  and  convenient  to  his  purse.  But  it 
Was  not  easy  to  transplant  his  nursery  ;  each  re- 
volving year  rendered  it  more  difificult  to  transport 
his  library;  his  growing  engagements  with  the 
booksellers  made  it  expedient  that  the  sea  should 

!  not  divide  him  from  Paternoster  Row  ;  and  afler  a 
while  both  prudence  and  inclination  combined  to 

■  detain  him  in  his  Cumbrian  home. 


Perhaps  other  readers  have  been  as  omoiTOTons ; 
but  we  doubt  whether  any  one  before  has  been  also 
as  methodical  as  he  is  exhibited  in  the  multiform 
character  of  his  writings,  and  the  recent  publication 
of  his  Common-place  Books.  His  memory  for 
particular  facts  and  passages  was  less  tenacious 
than  that  of  Person  or  Magliabechi ;  and  its  origi- 
nal vigor  had  been  impaired,  as  he  himself  informs 
us,  by  his  constant  practice  of  making  notes  and 
extracts  from  the  hooks  he  read.  So  far  he  ful« 
filled  the  prediction  of  the  old  king  of  Thebes  that 
the  art  of  writing  would,  in  the  end,  prove  the  art 
of  forgetting.  But  his  annotations,  on  the  other 
hand,  enabled  him  to  amass  and  draw  at  once  upon 
his  materials  for  any  subject  in  hand  without  hesi- 
tation or  delay,  and  to  pass  from  verse  to  prose, 
from  biography  to  political  economy,  with  a  pre- 
cision and  rapidity,  surpassed  only  by  Goethe  and 
Voltaire.  We  subjoin  Mr.  Cuthbert  Southey's 
account  of  his  father's  mode  of  acquiring  and 
arranging  the  contents  of  a  book. 


He  was  as  Tapid  a  reader  as  could  be  conceived, 
having  the  power  of  perceiving  by  a  glance  down  the 
page  whether  it  contained  anything  which  he  was 
likely  to  make  use  of.  A  slip  of  paper  lay  on  his 
desk,  and  was  used  as  a  marker  ;  and  with  a  slightly- 
pencilled  S  he  would  note  down  the  passage,  put  a 
reference  on  the  paper,  with  some  brief  note  of  the 
subject,  which  ho  could  transfer  to  his  note-book,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  he  had  classified  and 
arranged  everything  in  the  work  which  it  was  likely  he 
would  ever  want.  .  .  Many  of  the  choicest  passages 
he  would  transcribe  himself,  at  odds  and  ends  of  time, 
or  employ  one  of  his  family  to  transcribe  for  him ; 
and  these  are  the  extracts  which  form  his  **  CommoDi- 
place  Books,*'  recently  published  ;  but  those  of  less 
importance  he  had  thus  within  reach  in  case  be  wished 
to  avail  himself  of  them.  The  quickness  with  which 
this  was  done  was  very  remarkable.  I  have  often 
known  him  to  receive  a  parcel  of  books  one  afternoon, 
and  the  next  have  found  his  mark  throughout  perhaps 
two  or  three  different  volumes  ;  yet  if  a  work  took  his 
attention  particularly,  he  was  not  rapid  in  its  perusal ; 
and,  on  some  authors,  such  as  the  old  divines,  he 
"fed,"  as  he  expressed  it,  slowly  and  carefUUy, 
dwelling  on  the  page,  and  taking  in  its  contents  deeply 
and  deliberately — like  an  epicure  with  his  wine, 
"  searching  the  subtle  flavor." 

But  although  he  read  and  wn)te  as  incessantly 
as  a  candidate  for  university  honors,  his  home  was 
neither  solitary  nor  cloistral.  On  the  contrary,  had 
his  children  and  the  masculine 'superior  himself 
been  kept  out  of  sight,  the  uninitiated  might  have 
mistaken  Greta  Hall  for  a  small  nunnery.  It  in 
fact  contained  for  many  years  three  families.  For 
Southey  had  taken  under  his  roof  Mrs.  Lovell,  the 
widow  of  his  first  poetical  colleague,  and  he  had 
found  already  established  there  Mr.  Coleridge  and 
bis  family.  But  poor  Coleridge  ere  long  turned 
his  face  away  forever  from  Keswick,  transferring 
to  his  more  conscientious  but  scarcely  richer  broth- 
er-in-law the  task  of  providing  for  his  wife  and 
children.  With  what  unmurmuring  and  unfailing 
kindness  Southey  discharged  the  cares  of  this 
tripled  family  is  woll  known.  With  him  the  dis- 
charge of  duty  was  no  cold  negation  ;  but  the 
gentle  fulfilment  of  an  office,  which  a  generous 
afl!ection  imposed  upon  him.  And  he  fulfilled  these 
tutelary  duties  as  cheerfully  as  if  his  income  had 
not  been  dependent  upon  the  labor  of  the  day,  and 
as  serenely  as  if  health  and  life  were  certain,  and  a 
provision  had  already  been  secured  against  the 
contingencies  of  failing  strength  or  early  disaolo- 
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tion.  Tet  at  no  period  of  his  exertions — and  they 
were  continued  for  nearly  forty  years — had  Southey 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a  yearns  income 
was  safely  housed,  although  his  pension  and  the 
laureateship  enabled  him  in  some  measure  to  pro- 
vide for  the  day  when  his  parental  assistance  would 
be  withdrawn.  Nor  was  his  scantily-furnished  and 
precarious  purse  ever  closed  to  the  wants  of  friends 
or  deserving  claimants.  Upon  Herbert  Knowles 
he  offered  to  bestow  an  annual  pension  to  enable 
him  to  meet  in  part  the  expenses  of  college ;  the 
necessities  of  William  Taylor  of  Norwich  he  would 
have  promptly  relieved  with  a  similar  contribution, 
had  not  those  necessities  proved  to  be  more  imagi- 
nary than  real ;  and  in  1825  we  find  him,  open- 
hearted  and  open-handed,  making  over  to  his  iiriend, 
Mr.  John  May,  nearly  all  the  ready  money  he  then 
possessed.  Of  time,  which  to  him  was  money,  or 
even  more  than  money,  he  was  equally  lavish  at  the 
oall  of  friendship  or  *'  patient  merit.*'  His  '*  Life 
of  Kirke  White,"  and  his  edition  of  *<  Chatterton's 
Remains,"  are  permanent  memorials  of  the  zeal 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of 
the  unfortunate  ;  his  advice  to  Bernard  Barton  and 
Ebenezer  Elliott  smoothed  the  preliminary  difficul- 
ties of  their  literary  career ;  nor  would  his  counsel 
apparently  have  less  serviceably  befriended  William 
Roberts  and  Dusautoy,  had  not  death  released  them 
from  doubt  and  dependence.  Happy  was  the  home 
at  Greta  Hall ;  bounteous  and  frequent  were  the 
charities  which  flowed  from  its  hearth ;  and  strong 
the  heart  and  faithful  the  spirit  which,  beset  by 
obstacles  and  oppressed  by  toil,  could  ever  afford 
leisure  and  sympathy  to  the  world-wanderer,  and 
ceased  not  to  uplift  and  sustain  them,  until  they 
went  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

The  death  of  an  infant  daughter  had  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  Southey*s  migration  from  Bris- 
tol to  the  Lakes  in  1803.  The  wound  was  healed 
by  the  growing  up  around  him  of  a  fair  and  thriv- 
infir  family,  in  whom  his  affections  centred  without 
selfishness,  and  whom  he  seems  to  have  brought 
up,  '*  as  best  befits  the  mountain  child,"  in  hardy 
and  healthy  habits,  although  he  neglected  his  own 
discipline  for  himself.  The  centre  of  the  group 
was  his  son  Herbert.  For  him  Southey's  letters 
indicate,  not  only  afiection,  but  an  absorbing  love, 
ri?alling  even  the  love  of  mothers.  In  him  he  saw 
"  his  better  part  transmitted  and  improved."  But 
he  saw  not,  or  seeing  dismissed  it  as  '*  some  phan- 
tasms or  hideous  dream,"  what  more  indifferent 
spectators  could  scarcely  fail  to  discern,  that  a 
being  so  finely  organized,  and  so  prematurely 
accomplished  as  this  favorite  child,  held  but  a  pre- 
carious tenure  on  life.  *'  I  have  now,"  he  writes 
in  1809,  **  three  girls  living,  and  as  delightful  a 
playfellow  in  the  shape  of  a  boy  as  ever  man  was 
blest  with.  Very  o(len,  when  I  look  at  them,  I 
think  what  a  fit  thing  it  would  be  that  Malthus 
should  be  hanged."  For  seven  years  after  the 
father  thus  wnite  Herbert  was  the  companion  of 
his  walks,  his  thoughts,  and  even  his  studies;  for, 
beyond  his  years  he  was  **  a  studious  boy,"  and 
gave  the  flattering  promise  of  following  his  father 
with  more  than  equal  steps.  His  mind  had  out- 
grown his  body.  His  quick  intellect  and  quiet 
disposition  were  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  his  prime  of 
youth.  Herbert  Southey  died  in  his  tenth  year, 
and  the  letters  which  record  his  illness,  decease, 
and  the  griefs  that  followed,  are  unsurpassed  for 
truth,  tenderness,  and  Christian  resignation. 

We  have  grouped  around  Greta  Hall  the  princi- 
pal features  of  Southey's  domestic  life  for  a  long 


period  of  years,  since  with  him  one  day  told  unto 
another  its  incidents  and  avocations.  But  we  must 
now  resume  the  thread  of  his  history  as  it  regards 
the  world  around  him.  He  seldom  mingled  in  it, 
and  too  oAen  most  unreasonably  affected  to  despise 
it ;  but  his  reputation  was  increasing,  and  public 
applause  exerted  its  usual  influence  upon  him. 
when  he  became  resident  in  Cumberland,  he  had 
already  printed  Joan  of  Arc  and  Thalaba,  and  the 
manuscripts  of  Madoc  and  Kehama  were  in  his 
desk.  His  earliest  epic,  falling  in  with  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  of  the  times,  and  instinct  with  a  vigor 
which  he  did  not  always  display  aTterwards,  had 
been  successful  beyond  his  hopes,  and,  as  he 
thought  in  comparison  with  Thalaba,  beyond  its 
merits.  Yet,  although  he  more  than  once  com^ 
plains  of  the  tardy  sale  of  the  latter  poem,  he 
began  with  his  wonted  energy  to  revise  Madoc,  and 
in  twelve  months  published  a  third  portly  quarto  of 
verse.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  thought  that  he 
had  revived  a  taste  for  epical  narrative,  and  to  have 
projected  a  series  of  poems  based  upon  every  known 
system  of  mythology,  except  the  familiar  and  at- 
tractive myths  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  1805  '*  The 
Cacique  in  Mexico  and  Prince  in  Wales"  appeared 
before  the  public  tril}unal.  Its  author  was  at  the 
same  time  busily  employed  as  an  editor  and  peri- 
odical critic ;  and  well  was  it  for  him  that  his 
means  did  not  depend  entirely  on  his  epic  adventure 
— for  Madoc  eventually  brought  into  his  exchequer 
somewhat  less  than  four  pounds.  In  1809  he 
produced  *'  Kehama,"  and  five  years  later  **  Rod- 
erick"— the  intervals  between  these  graver  parturi- 
tions being  taken  up  with  regular  contributions  to 
the  Annual  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  with  the  his- 
torical portion  of  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register, 
with  a  translation  of  the  Cid,  with  his  Omniana, 
the  Remains  of  Kirke  White,  and  the  Life  of 
Nelson.  Upon  these  works  the  public  has  long 
ago  pronounced  irrevocable  judgment,  and  generally 
reversed  the  verdict  of  their  author.  The  periodi- 
cal criticisms,  which  he  deplored  as  labor  unmeet 
for  him,  are  still  read  with  pleasure,  and  the 
biography  of  Nelson,  which  he  designates  as  little 
better  than  an  article,  has  become  a  British  classic ; 
while  the  elaborate  metres  and  long  narratives,  on 
which  the  poet  and  historian  expected  his  reputation 
was  to  rest,  are  seldom  read,  and  less  frequently 
cited. 

The  present  seems  a  fitting  place  for  a  few  gen- 
eral observations  upon  Southey *s  station  in  English 
poetry.  If  there  were  ever,  formally,  a  Lake- 
school,  he  did  not  belong  to  it ;  since  he  disliked 
the  Lyrical  Ballads,  and*  it  was  friendship  for 
Wordsworth  which  seems  to  have  reconciled  him 
to  the  Excursion.  As  little  did  he  appertain  to 
the  order  of  bards,  of  whom  Byron  was  the  coryph- 
aeus— passion  and  Southey  being  irreconcilable 
terms.  He  was  probably  correct  in  calling  **  Spen- 
ser" his  '*  master,"  although  the  interval  between 
them  was  as  wide  as  the  interval  between  Titian 
and  West.  Both,  indeed,  were  poets  of  quantity  ; 
delighting  in  what  Lydgate  calls  **  the  long  pro- 
cesses of  an  auncyent  tale."  But  in  Spenser  spaoe 
is  a  shifting  and  gorgeous  panorama,  vivid  in  hue, 
majestic  in  form,  and  populous  with  chivalrous  and 
mystic  groups.  Whereas  in  Southey  amplitude 
of  proportion  too  oAen  resembles  a  wintry  land- 
scape, from  which  motion  and  color  are  absent,  and 
the  outline  alone  remains  of  suspended  life  and 
luxuriance.  Of  still  life  Southey,  indeed,  is  occa- 
sionally a  skilful  painter ;  but  he  was  too  dispas- 
sionate in  himself,  and  too  unversed  in  men'j 
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works  and  ways  to  inform  his  pictures  with  dramatic 
energy.  His  bad  agents  are  all  gloom ;  his  good 
agents  are  all  seraphic ;  his  lovers  are  either 
merely  sensual,  or  merely  spiritual  and  metaphysi- 
cal ;  the  virtues  of  his  heroes  excite  no  sympathy ; 
the  vices  of  his  criminals  awaken  no  horror.  Like 
oharacters  in  the  old  mysteries,  they  are  speaking 
allegories,  and  not  real  persons. 

Yet  we  would  recommend  the  youthful  poetic 
aspirant  to  study  Southey's  poems ;  not,  indeed,  as 
he  would  study  the  masters  of  the  great  ancient 
and  modern  schools,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  inex- 
haustible supplies  of  poetic  materials.  No  writer, 
if  we  except  Milton,  has  hived  so  much  from  the 
stores  of  books,  or  has  displayed  happier  skill  in 
discovering  veins  of  imaginative  ore  even  in  the 
most  rugged  and  unlikely  soils.  The  materials,  it 
is  true,  often  surpass  the  workmanship.  Mr.  Fox 
was  said  to  listen  attentively  to  learned  but  inef- 
fective speeches,  in  order  that  he  might  speak  them 
over  again.  And,  although  '*  Madoc"  and  "  Ke- 
hama'*  will  never  be  re-written,  their  disjecta 
membra  may  become  serviceable  under  some  more 
adroit  combination.  To  the  defects  which  we 
have  noted,  Southey's  omnivorous  appetite  for 
reading  doubtless  contributed.  .  Nearly  all  his 
poems  are  as  much  works  of  research  as  of  imagi- 
nation. His  notes  are  more  entertaining  than  Uie 
text,  and  sometimes  as  poetical.  The  very  objec- 
tivity of  his  mind — a  mind  averse  from  introversion, 
and  strenuous  rather  than  susceptible — fiivored  an 
undue  accretion  of  its  contents  from  books  alone. 
He  set  to  work  upon  an  epic  poem  as  many  paint- 
ers prepare  themselves  fur  an  historical  picture. 
They  study  archasology  ;  they  dive  into  black  let- 
ter ;  they  visit  scenes  of  battle  or  of  council ;  and 
they  produce  a  brilliant  masquerade.  Li  like 
manner,  in  his  longer  poems.  Sou  they  assigns 
authorities  for  his  characters,  his  costume,  his 
similes,  and  his  episodes,  till  the  wonder  is  that, 
working  on  such  a  plan,  so  much  of  his  work  should 
have  been  so  good.  Of  his  ballads  we  deem  much 
more  highly  than  of  his  epics.  Their  needful 
brevity  constrained  his  habitual  gyrations.  Yet 
even  in  his  ballads  ease  and  spontaneity  are  too 
often  wanting ;  the  legend  and  the  chronicle  are 
too  apparent ;  they  savor  more  of  the  library  than 
the  minstrel ;  and  we  turn  for  relief  to  Campbell 
and  Scott. 

Southey  himself,  half-humorously  and  half-grave- 
ly,  avows  his  propensity  to  be  voluminous.  "  Is 
it  not  a  pity,*'  he  says,  *'  that  I  should  not  execute 
my  intentions  of  writing  more  verses  than  Lope  di 
Vega,  more  tragedies  than  Dryden,  and  more  epic 
poems  than  Blackmore?  The  more  I  write,  the 
more  I  have  to  write.  I  have  a  Helicon  kind  of 
dropsy  upon  me,  and  '  crescit  indulgens.'  "  He 
omitted  to  remark  that  Dryden's  plays  are  nearly 
forgotten,  that  Blackmore's  epics  procured  him  a 
niche  in  the  Dunciad,  and  that  not  fifty  men  in  Eu- 
rope have  read  a  quarter  of  Lope  di  Vega's  plays. 
In  his  nineteenth  year  Southey  had  held  an  auto- 
da-fe  upon  at  least  15,000  verses;  he  plunged 
early  into  the  Italian  epic  poets ;  he  waded,  as  few 
men  have  done,  through  the  Araucana ;  and  one 
of  his  literary  aspirations  was  to  complete  the 
'*  Faery  Queen."  He  composed  verses  at  his 
morning  toilette,  in  his  solitary  walks,  on  his  oc- 
casional journeys ;  he  poured  them  forth  like  unpre- 
meditated conversation ;  he  transcribed  with  the 
diligence  of  a  Benedictine  monk.  Shelley  called 
him  a  great  improvisators.  The  morning  after  be 
had  completed  *'  Kehama/'  he  was  ready  to  begin 


"  Roderick."  Poetry,  he  remarks,  softens  the 
heart ;  *'  Madoc  was  essential  to  his  happiness  ;'' 
**  no  man  ever  tagged  rhyme  without  being  the 
better  for  it."  But,  although  in  prose  the  more 
men  write,  the  better,  prolrably,  they  will  write, 
it  is  not  so  with  verse.  *'  Poetry,"  says  Milton, 
"  is  solemn,  sensuous,  and  severe ;"  and  these  are 
qualities  earned  only  by  excision,  selection,  and 
concentration.  The  taste  of  the  reading  public  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  affords,  indeed, 
a  cause,  if  not  a  justification,  of  this  excess  in 
quantity.  In  1803,  the  greatness  of  a  poet  was 
thought  to  depend  upon  a  certain  cubic  amount  of 
verse.  Glover's  **  Leonidas,"  and  Klopstock's 
*'  Messiah,"  were  not  quite  obsolete.  Collins, 
and  Gray,  and  Bums,  had  not  written  enough  for  a 
diploma  of  the  first  order.  A  similar  propensity 
displayed  itself  at  one  time  in  Roman  literature; 
and  the  later  Roman  epics  are  the  least  read,  and, 
perhaps,  the  least  readable,  of  the  verse  which  sur- 
vived, and  scarcely  survived,  to  modem  times.  It 
would  be  unjnst  to  compare  Southey  with  the  po6fr> 
Augustan  writers,  except,  perhaps,  with  Valerius 
Flaccus.  He  has  much  more  vigor  and  variety, 
and  is  much  less  tedious.  Yet  we  doubt  whether, 
in  another  generation,  **  Madoc"  will  be  better 
known  than  **  Silius  Italicua,"  or  '*  Kehama"  be 
more  frequently  cited  than  the  **  Thebaid." 

In  1816,  and  in  his  forty-second  year, 'Southey 
adverts  to  the  decline  of  his  poetical  powers.  Was 
this  also,  like  his  belief  that  he  should  die  in 
harness,  a  premonition  of  intellectual  decay ?  ''I 
am  inclined  to  think,'*  he  sa^s,  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  '*  that  my  service  to  the  Muses  has 
been  long  enough,  and  that  I  should  perhaps  have 
claimed  my  discharge.  The  ardor  of  youth  is  gone 
by.  However  I  may  have  fallen  short  of  my  own 
aspirations,  my  best  is  done ;  and  I  ought  to  prefer 
those  employments  which  require  the  matured  fa^ 
ulties  and  collected  stores  of  declining  life."  It 
was  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  Dr.  Arnold  that 
the  great  observer  of  mankind,  the  philosopher 
Aristotle,  had  pronounced  the  age  of  forty-seven 
as  the  culminating  year  of  the  human  intellect. 
Southey  appears  to  have  felt  earlier  the  inroads  of 
time  and  toil.  Ten  years  later  we  find  him  lament^ 
ing  the  decreased  sale  of  his  writings.  He  had 
produced  each  successive  work  with  apparently  a 
sure  and  certain  hope  of  auccess  and  perpetuity. 
His  latest  work  was  always,  in  his  own  estim^ 
tion,  his  best.  But,  in  1828,  he  says,  **  From  the 
public  my  last  proceeds  were : — For  the  '  Book  of 
the  Church'  and  the  ^  Vindiciae,'  per  John  Murray, 
nil;  and  for  all  the  rest  of  my  works  in  Longman's 
handa,  about  26/.  My  books  have  nearly  come  to 
a  dead  stand-still  in  their  sale  ;  so  that  if  it  were 
not  for  reviewing,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  pay  my  current  expenses." 

Periodical  writing  had  indeed  been  at  all  timee 
Southey's  sheet-anchor.  He  pays  it  himself  the 
homely  compliment,  that  *'  it  made  the  pot  boil." 
The  '*  Edinburgh  Annual  Register"  had  yielded 
him  for  a  time  an  annual  income  of  400/. ;  and 
when  he  ceased  to  conduct  its  historical  depart- 
ment, the  **  Quarterly  Review"  made  op  for  its 
loss.  But  although  Southey  was  well  inclined  lo 
think  highly  of  his  poetical  and  historical  com- 
positions—so  much  so  indeed  as  to  compare 
'*  Madoc"  with  the  Odyssey,  and  the  **  History 
of  Brazil "  with  Herodotus ! — he  was  equally  die> 
posed  to  underrate  his  contributions  to  periodical 
literature.  His  letters  frequently  express  a  poig- 
nant regret  that  Ume  ephemeral  tasks  should  eft- 
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gfom  80  mach  of  his  time.  In  caae  abetinenee 
m>in  this  **  dradgery,'*  for  such  he  terms  it, 
would  have  ensured  the  completion  of  his  grander 
historical  projects — the  histories  of  the  Monastic 
Orders,  of  Portugal,  and  of  English  Literature^ 
we  should  cordially  echo  his  regret ;  and,  as  it  is, 
we  deeply  lament  that  national  or  royal  bounty 
should  not  have  enabled  him,  while  he  had  yet  the 
power,  to  accomplish  designs  so  well  suited  to  his 
genius,  and  so  likely  to  have  remained  *'  posses- 
sions forever.'*  But  we  cannot  regret  that 
Southey  should  have  added,  by  his  enforced  labor, 
80  many  beautiful  chapters  to  the  current  and  more 
consumable  literature  of  his  age.  As  a  critic, 
indeed,  he  ranks  below  Lessing  and  the  Schlegels. 
He  was  less  analytic  than  Coleridge,  less  discrim- 
inating than  Mr.  Hallam,  and  less  pictorial  than 
Mr.  Macaulay.  But  he  possessed,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  the  requisites  for  periodical  composition. 
His  clear,  masculine,  and  harmonious  style  it  is 
superfluous  to  commend.  His  universal  reading 
enabled  him  to  adorn  every  subject  that  he  treated. 
He  passed  from  one  topic  to  another  with  the  versa- 
tility of  an  advocate  passing  from  the  crown  court 
to  nisi  prius  ;  and  his  fancy  was  never  more  hap- 
pily employed  than  in  enlivening  the  themes  of 
another,  whether  dull  and  superficial,  or  lively  and 
well  informed,  with  his  own  pithy  analogies  or 
humorous  allusions.  To  the  **  Quarterly  I^view" 
alone  he  furnished,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years, 
nearly  a  hundred  articles.  His  aid  and  reputation 
are  well  known  to  have  contributed  most  materially 
and  in  many  respects  most  justly  to  the  early  suc- 
cess and  permanent  celebrity  of  that  journal. 

The  friends  of  Southey  proposed  or  attempted 
many  schemes  fur  the  improvement  of  his  worldly 
eircumstances.  But  every  successive  scheme 
proved  either  impracticable  or  unadvisable.  Some 
we  have  already  noticed.  In  1809  he  applied  for 
the  stewardship  of  the  Der  went  water  estates  be- 
longing to  Greenwich  Hospital.  Their  proximity 
to  Greta  Hall,  and  the  annual  salary  of  the  office, 
J^OO,  were  obvious  recommendations.  But,  upon 
inquiry,  the  duties  of  the  stewardship  were  wholly 
unsuited  to  his  habits  and  pursuits.  '*  The  place 
of  residence  varied  over  a  tract  of  country  of  about 
eighty  miles.*'  This  was  too  roving  a  commission 
for  one  whose  tap-root  was  so  firmly  fixed  to  one 
spot.  And  the  steward  was  expected  to  be  '*  a 
perfect  agriculturist,  land-surveyor,  mineralogist, 
and  lawyer."  Now  of  farming  Southey  knew  as 
much  as  Virgil  or  '*  honest  Tusser"  could  teach 
him ;  he  had  probably  never  measured  his  own 
garden  by  any  other  gauge  than  long  strides ;  he 
did  not  know  granite  from  oolite ;  and  he  had  long 
shaken  hands  with  law.  **  For  my  own  part," 
writes  Mr.  Grosvenor  Bedford,  after  recounting  the 
Protean  functions  of  the  steward,  *'  I  would  rather 
live  in  a  hollow  tree  all  the  summer,  and  die  when 
the  cold  weather  should  set  in,  than  undertake 
such  an  employment."  The  situation  of  librarian 
to  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh,  with  a 
salary  of  J^400  a-year,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
an  increase,  was  offered  him  in  1818  ;  but  this,  as 
well  as  a  proposal  to  take  part  in  the  political  man- 
agement of  the  '^  Times  "  newspaper,  were  de- 
clined by  him — ^the  one,  because  it  would  have 
obliged  him  to  live  in  a  great  city,  the  other, 
because  it  would  have  tied  him  down  to  a  certain 
line  of  opinions,  to  both  of  which  he  was  equally 
averse.  Southey,  indeed,  was  not  an  easy  man  to 
serve  or  suit.  His  constitutional  cheerfulness  ren- 
dered bim  comparatively  indifiexent  to  preferment ; 


while  his  love  of  home,  and  his  inveterate  habits 
of  study,  indisposed  him  to  change  and  removaL 
''  The  truth  is,"  he  said,  '*  that  I  have  found  my 
way  in  the  world,  and  am  in  that  state  of  life  to 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  me,  and  for  which 
it  has  pleased  Him  to  qualify  me.  At  the  same 
time  my  means  are  certainly  so  straitened  that  I 
should  very  gladly  obtain  an  addition  to  them,  if 
it  could  be  obtained  without  changing  the  main 
stream  of  my  pursuits."  By  the  university  of 
Oxford  he  was  clothed  with  the  highest  honoi 
which  that  learned  body  can  bestow  upon  a  layman 
— the  title  of  Doctor — of  which  he  made  no  use, 
and  which  "  put  nothing  in  his  purse."  Two 
other  distinctions,  of  which  men  of  more  anihitioa 
or  of  less  simplicity  and  independence  would  hav« 
been  proud,  he  refused — a  baronetcy,  as  inconsist- 
ent with  his  means,  and  a  seat  in  Parliament,  at 
incompatible  with  his  pursuits.  The  laureateship, 
which  was  conferred  on  him  principally  through 
the  intervention  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  a  more 
substantial  boon,  since  it  enabled  him,  by  a  fresh 
life-insurance,  to  make  further  provision  for  his 
family  ;  and  the  subsequent  pension,  so  gracefully 
granted  and  received,  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  might  have  been  a  national  benefit,  had  it 
been  given  earlier.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  country 
in  Europe  so  deficient  as  England  in  appropriate 
provisions  for  literary  men  who  are  not  connected 
with  the  universities,  or  who  have  not  taken  refuge 
in  the  church.  Of  literature  itself  the  state  takes 
little  or  no  cognizance.  It  is  difficult  for  contem^ 
poraries  to  gauge  its  merits  ;  it  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult for  a  government  to  apportion  its  rewards. 

For  one  who  travelled  late  in  life,  and  whom  it 
was  so  difficult  to  detach  from  home,  Southey 
travelled  extensively,  at  least  at  a  time  when  as 
yet  railways  were  not,  and  the  diligence  and  postp 
wagon  retained  their  aboriginal  tardiness.  The 
records  of  his  "  trips"  are  so  agreeable,  that  we 
cannot  help  wishing  that  '*  to  travel  and  tell  his 
travels  had  been  more  of  his  employment."  H« 
was  among  the  crowd  of  English  who  hurried 
to  the  Continent  in  1815 ;  and  the  ''  Poet's  Pil« 
grimage  to  Waterloo"  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  his 
first  journey.  He  had  watched  the  fluctuations  of 
the  mighty  struggle  between  Europe  and  England, 
and  finally  between  Europe  and  Napoleon,  with 
all  the  ardor  of  his  temperament,  and  hailed  its  uik- 
expected  termination  with  unbounded  and  indi»> 
criminating  joy.  For  his  prophecies  of  a  trium- 
phant issue  he  took  more  than  due  credit;  the 
inexorable  end  came  to  pass  indeed,  not,  however, 
so  much  by  the  standing  up  of  kings,  as  by  the 
banding  together  of  nations.  With  the  immedi- 
ate results  of  the  great  peace  he  appears  to  have 
been  altogether  dissatisfied.  The  world  did  not 
revert  emirely  to  the  year  1788 ;  and  therefore 
Southey  complained  that  the  revolutionary  serpent 
was  not  killed,  but  only  scotched.  Throughout  his 
remarks  upon  the  soeial  and  political  state  of  Eng- 
land at  this  time — from  1816  and  for  several  years 
aflerwards— upon  the  measures  of  government  as 
well  as  upon  the  tactics  of  opposition — we  cao 
discern  little  sagacity,  little  sound  information,  and 
even  less  tolerance  and  comprehensiveness,  thao 
we  could  imagine  possible  in  a  spectator  so  intelli- 
gent and  so  much  in  earnest.  He  indulged  in  e 
species  of  pastoral  dream  about  the  superior  boa* 
esty  and  happiness  of  the  '*felices  agneole;"  he 
feared  and  hated  manufactures ;  he  was  opposed  to 
freedom  of  commerce ;  he  identified  dissent  with 
dtsafiection  ;  he  sighed  for  the  church  of  laud,  and 
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for  the  policy  of  Burleigh  and  the  Tudors.  Tet ; 
what  else  could  be  expected  from  one  whose  days 
were  passed  with  the  dead,  and  who,  according  to 
his  biographer,  '^  long  as  he  had  resided  at  Kes- 
wick, knew  scarcely  anything  of  the  persons 
among  whom  he  lived."  These  remarks  roust 
not  be  thought  ungracious :  our  opinions  upon 
Southey's  social  and  political  theories  have  often 
been  unreservedly  expressed  ;  and,  in  support  of 
them,  we  appeal  to  the  contrast  between  his  essays 
upon  subjects  he  understood,  and  his  essays  upon 
subjects  on  which  he  only  felt.  Let  readers,  who 
distrust  our  judgment,  compare  his  papers  in  the 
*^  Quarterly  Keview,"  upon  '*  Monastic  Institu- 
tions, Cemeteries,  and  the  Copyright  Act,"  with 
his  papers  on  **  The  Manufacturing  System,  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  and  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Disaffection,"  and  he  will  admit — unless  we 
greatly  err — that,  in  political  controversy,  he  had, 
in  Milton's  expressive  phrase,  '*  the  use  only  of 
his  left  hand." 

Southey*s  literary  reputation  rendered  him  a 
welcome  and  an  honored  visitant  in  whatever  quar- 
ter his  continental  excursions  were  directed  ;  but 
nowhere  was  he  more  welcome  than  in  Holland, 
and  in  no  family  more  completely  domesticated 
than  in  that  of  Bilderdijk,  the  poet.  Mrs.  Bilder- 
dijk  had  translated  '*  Roderick"  into  her  native 
language,  and  made  its  author  famous  in  the 
Low  Countries.  Her  husband — like  Southey  him- 
self—was, in  his  domestic  circle,  full  of  life, 
spirits,  and  enthusiasm ;  and,  as  there  is  some 
resemblance  in  the  character  of  their  poetry,  so 
there  was  a  close  accordance  in  the  general  opinions 
of  the  brother  bards.  An  accident,  which  put  a 
stop  to  Southey's  journey  in  1825,  and  consigned 
him  to  the  sofa  instead  of  the  diligence  and  packet- 
boat,  tended  directly  to  foster  their  new  friendship. 
He  became  an  inmate  in  Bilderdijk^s  house ;  was 
nursed  by  his  fair  and  accomplished  translator; 
and,  in  the  blooming  promise  and  home-education 
of  her  son  Lodowijk,  saw  reflected  the  image  of  his 
own  hearth.  The  learned  stores  of  the  hospitable 
Yerbeyst — whose  Rhenish  was  as  good  as  any,  and 
whose  beer  was  the  best  in  the  world — ^furnished 
the  library  at  Keswick  with  many  ponderous  and 
important  recruits  ;  while  the  letters  from  Leyden 
in  1825  are  as  delightful  a  picture  of  a  scholar  on 
his  travels,  as  is  his  general  correspondence  of  his 
daily  life  in  Cumberland. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  early  working 
out  of  Southey's  poetical  vein ;  so  contrary  to  the 
experience  of  greater  poets.  Afler  the  publica- 
tion of  **  Roderick,"  in  1814,  he  produced  noth- 
ing of  moment  in  poetry,  and  the  Corpus 
8ontheianum — for  so  his  collected  epics  might  be 
called — was  obscured  by  the  more  fervid  and  genial 
brilliance  of  Byron  and  Moore,  of  Shelley  and 
Wordsworth.  But  Southey ^s  poetic  spring  was 
succeeded  by  a  long  and  fruitful  season  of  prose 
writings ;  of  which  some  few  were  comparatively 
still-born,  but  many  of  them  survive  and  will  prob- 
ably last  as  long  as  the  English  language.  In  his 
Life  of  Nelson,  first  published  in  1813,  he  opened, 
in  our  opinion,  the  true  vein  of  his  genius — Biog- 
raphy ;  and,  if  we  were  required  to  perform  for 
his  works  a  service  similar  to  that  which  the  priest 
and  barber  rendered  to  the  library  of  Don  Quixote, 
we  would  at  once  rescue  from  the  purgatory  flames 
his  Lives  of  Nelson,  Wesley,  and  Cowper. 
Southey  was  naturally  too  voluminous  to  be  safely 
entrusted  with  a  subject  of  ample  verge  and  mar- 
gin.   The  narrower  limits  of  biography  were  sal- 


utary for  his  genius.  They  compelled  him  to  be 
brief,  without  denying  him  the  privilege  of  short 
excursions  and  legitimate  ornament.  His  diction 
too,  smooth  and  rhythmical  as  it  was,  was  also  in 
a  still  higher  degree  colloquial.  In  anecdotes  he 
delighted,  and  he  told  them  well :  he  read  char- 
acter— at  least  the  characters  of  the  dead — ^acutely, 
and  he  delineated  it  perspicuously ;  his  command 
of  illustrative  matter  was  unbounded,  and  he 
framed  his  portraitures  with  it  most  skilfully.  On 
these  accounts,  had  he  executed  his  design  of  con- 
tinuing Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  he 
would  in  all  respects,  except  epigrammatic  vigor, 
have  probably  surpassed  **  Johnson's  Lives  of  the 
Poets."  This  is  on  the  supposition — first,  that 
his  continuation  would  have  been  made  on  other 
principles  than  those  which  Mackintosh  justly  cen- 
sures as  having  misled  him  in  his  '*  Specimens  of 
the  later  English  Poets" — and,  next,  that  his  code 
of  anti-Johnsonian  criticism  would  have  been 
reduced  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Of  Soothey's  three  historical  works,  the  Narra- 
tive of  the  Peniusular  War  has  long  been  dead,  if, 
indeed,  it  can  be  said  to  have  lived  at  all.  It  was 
constructed  on  Raleigh's  and  HowelPs  plan  of 
perpetually  stopping  progress  to  discuss  the  origin 
of  every  place  or  circumstance  he  had  occasion  to 
introduce.  His  **  Book  of  the  Church  "  will  al- 
ways be  read  with  pleasure  for  its  style,  but  can- 
not be  trusted  for  its  assertions.  Had  it  been  ae 
impartial  as  it  is  picturesque,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  manuals.  But  the  temper 
in  which  it  is  written  will  satisfy  those  alone  who 
are  predetermined  to  think  Laud  in  the  right,  and 
the  Puritans  and  Long  Parliament  in  the  wrong. 
The  History  of**  Brazil "  is  a  performance  of  far 
higher  merit  than  either  of  the  fore-mentioned 
works.  Its  subject  alone  is  a  drawback  upon  its 
popularity,  for  few  persons  have  any  special  mo- 
tive for  studying  the  records  of  a  Portuguese  settle- 
ment in  three  quarto  volumes.  The  materials  on 
this  occasion  were  collected  by  his  uncle,  Herbert 
Hill,  were  themselves  unrivalled  in  value,  and 
were  accessible  at  the  time  to  none  but  the  histo- 
rian. His  whole  heart  was  in  this  book  :  it  was 
an  episode  in  his  long-cherished  History  of  Porto- 
gal  ;  and  the  labor  of  love  was  discharged  with 
unwonted  vigor  and  alacrity.  In  his  account  of 
the  Brazils  no  political  antipathies  disturb  the 
genial  current  of  his  fancy.  He  revels  in  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  marvels  of  tropical  nature,  the 
picturesque  features  of  savage  life,  and  the  chival- 
rous adventures  of  the  European  settlers.  The 
**  Colloquies"  and  the  **  Doctor"  combined  display 
the  twofold  aspect  of  Southey's  character — its 
earnest  and  its  sportive  side.  The  earlier  of  these 
works  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  a  for- 
mer number  of  this  Journal.  The  latter,  besides 
its  odd  learning  and  Shandean  turn  of  speculation, 
exhibits  in  the  character  of  the  Doves,  and  in  a  most 
graceful  love-story,  powers  which,  more  sedulous- 
ly cultivated,  might  have  enrolled  their  author  in 
the  goodly  company  of  British  novelists. 

We  have  endeavored  to  delineate  Robert  Southey 
as  he  lived  at  Greta  Hall,  as  he  appeared  to  the 
world,  and  in  his  relations  to  literature.  But  we 
must  now  hasten  onward  to  the  mournful  and  af- 
fecting close  of  his  career.  His  works  had  en- 
riched various  departments  of  English  literature  ; 
honors  had  been  lavished  upon  him  by  native  and 
foreign  universities;  and  his  acquaintance  was 
sought  by  all  who  had  a  respect  for  learning  and  a 
knowledge  of  his  worth.    He  had  indeed  drunlr 
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deeply  of  the  cup  of  affliction,  but  he  had  also  en- 
joyed and  recognized  his  enjoyment  of  no  ordinary 
share  of  earthly  happiness.  Death  and  marriage 
had,  indeed,  narrowed  the  circle  at  Greta  Hall ; 
but  his  faculties  were  still  unclouded,  and  his  en- 
ergy was  yet  unimpaired.  He  continued  to  delight 
in  his  mountain  rambles,  in  his  annual  tour,  in  cor- 
respondence and  hospitality;  and  he  looked  forward, 
with  characteristic  cheerfulness,  to  the  completion 
of  the  works  which  he  had  in  hand,  and  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  literary  plans  more  extensive  still. 
But  the  cloud  which  was  destined  to  settle  perma- 
nently on  his  intellect  began  to  gather  its  sombre 
folds  around  him  in  the  summer  of  1826.  In  the 
June  of  that  year,  in  company  with  Mr.  H.  Taylor 
and  Mr.  Rickman,  he  made  a  short  tour  in  Hol- 
land, and  revisited  the  Bilderdijks  at  Leyden.  His 
return  to  Keswick  from  all  former  excursions  had 
been  an  event  of  the  liveliest  interest  both  to  the 
travellers  and  to  those  who  remained  at  home. 
He  was  now  welcomed  with  tears  and  sad  antici- 
pations. His  youngest  daughter,  Isabel,  was  laid 
on  a  bed  of  sickness  from  which  she  never  rose. 

The  precarious  nature  of  her  husband's  income 
had  been  the  cause  of  almost  life-long  anxiety  to 
Mrs.  Southey,  and  it  combined  with  the  recurrence 
of  domestic  bereavement  to  undermine  her  natural- 
ly nervous  constitution.  Keswick,  alternately,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  lonely  and  much-visited  abode, 
was  considered,  in  1834,  when  her  mental  malady 
had  reached  its  crisis,  too  unquiet  a  residence  for 
one  no  longer  competent  to  even  family  duties ; 
and  it  became  necessary  to  place  her  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  at  York.  She  returned  to  Keswick,  only 
to  die  in  the  bosom  of  her  family.  Her  mental  dis- 
order lasted  three  years.  The  afflicted  husband 
sustained  with  Christian  fortitude  this  last  and 
heaviest  trial,  but  when  the  necessity  for  exertion 
ceased,  he  had  become  an  altered  man.  '*  I  feel,'' 
he  says  in  one  of  his  letters  at  this  period,  **  as  one 
of  the  Siamese  twins  would  do,  if  the  other  had 
died  and  he  had  survived  the  separation."  A  tour 
in  the  West  of  England  in  1837,  and  a  brief  ex- 
cursion into  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Touraine,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  fuUowing  year,  were  the  last  of 
his  summer  journeys.  His  fellow-travellers  re- 
marked the  change  which  was  stealing  over  him. 
All  his  movements  were  slower  ;  he  was  liable  to 
frequent  fits  of  absence ;  his  journal,  cnce  so  mi- 
nute, was  at  first  irregularly  kept,  and  then  laid 
aside  ;  his  clear  and  compact  handwriting  became 
feeble  and  indistinct,  like  the  early  eflforts  of  a 
ohild. 

With  the  following  anecdote,  we  shall  drop  the 
curtain  upon  the  parting  scene  of  this  tragic  histo- 
ry. Addison  has  finely  remarked,  that  Babylon  in 
ruins  is  not  so  affecting  or  so  solemn  a  spectacle  as 
a  noble  intellect  overthrown.  In  Southey's  ashes 
still  lingered  their  wonted  fires  : — 

One  of  the  plainest  signs,  (says  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Bouthey,)  that  his  over-wrought  mind  was  completely 
worn  oat,  was  the  cessation  of  his  accustomed  labors. 
But  while  doing  nothing,  (with  him  how  plain  a  proof 
that  nothing  could  be  done,)  he  would  frequently  an- 
ticipate a  coming  period  of  his  usual  industry.  His 
mind,  while  any  spark  of  its  reasoning  powers  re- 
mained, was  busy  with  its  old  day-dreams — ^the  His- 
tory of  Portugal — the  History  of  the  Monastic  Orders 
— the  Doctor ;  all  were  soon  to  be  taken  in  hand  in 
earnest,  all  completed,  and  new  works  added  to  these. 
For  a  considerable  time  after  he  had  ceased  to  com- 
pose, he  took  pleasure  in  reading  ;  and  the  habit  con- 
tinued after  the  power  of  comprehension  was  gone. 
His  dearly-prized  books,  indeed,  were  a  pleasure  to 


him  almost  to  the  end;  and  he  would  walk  slowly 
around  his  library  looking  at  them,  and  taking  them 
down  mechanically.  In  Sie  earlier  stages  of  his  dis- 
order, (if  the  term  may  be  fitly  applied  to  a  ease 
which  was  not  a  perversion  of  the  fisbculties,  but  their 
decay,)  he  could  still  converse  at  times  with  much 
of  his  old  liveliness  and  energy.  When  the  mind 
was,  as  it  were,  set  going  upon  some  Ihmiliar  subject, 
for  a  little  time  you  could  not  perceive  much  failure  ; 
but  if  the  thread  was  broken,  if  it  was  a  conversation 
in  which  new  topics  were  started,  or  if  any  argument 
was  commenced,  his  powers  failed  him  at  once,  and 
a  painful  sense  of  this  seemed  to  come  over  him  for 
the  moment.  His  recollection  first  failed  as  to  recent 
events,  and  his  thoughts  appeared  chiefly  to  dwell 
upon  those  long  past ;  and,  as  his  mind  grew  weaker, 
these  recollections  seemed  to  recede  still  further  back. 
Names  he  could  rarely  remember,  and  more  than 
once,  when  trying  to  recall  one  which  he  felt  he  ought 
to  know,  I  have  seen  him  press  his  hand  upon  his 
brow,  and  sadly  exclaim, — "  Memory,  Memory  ! 
where  art  thou  gone  ?  " 

In  a  dark  and  stormy  morning  of  March,  1843, 
the  mortal  remains  of  Southey  were  deposited  in 
their  final  abode,  in  the  churchyard  of  Crosth- 
waite.  The  over-toiled  brain,  the  liberal  and  ca- 
pacious heart  at  length  rested  in  the  bosom  of  the 
mountain  land  which -he  had  adopted  and  loved 
to  the  last  so  well.  After  lifers  fitful  fever  he 
sleeps  well,  surrounded  by  the  graves  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  wife  who  had  passed  away  before 
him.  Of  the  literary  contemporaries  who  eclipsed 
« r  equalled  his  celebrity,  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr. 
Rogers  are  now,  we  believe,  the  sole  survivors. 
A  great  cycle  has  nearly  closed  which  a  distant 
and  reverent  posterity  will  regard  as  second  only 
to  the  Elizabethan  era.  On  that  bede-roll  of  Eng* 
lish  worthies  the  name  of  Robert  Southey  will  be 
indelibly  inscribed. 


The  Poorgb  Classes  in  England  Untaxed. — In 
no  country  in  Europe  are  the  peasant  and  artisan  so 
free  from  all  enforced  taxation  as  in  England.  The 
French  peasant  pays  a  salt-tax,  a  contribution  per- 
tonelle  et  mobiliere ;  a  license-tax  ;  and,  if  he  live  in 
a  town,  the  vexatious  and  burdensome  octroi.  The 
German  laboring  man  pays  a  poll-tax,  a  class-tax,  a 
trade-tax,  and  sometimes  a  meat-tax  ;  and  in  certain 
parts  an  octroi  also.  The  English  working-man 
pays  no  direct  taxes  whatever.  He  is  taxed  only  for 
his  luxuries  [soap  the  only  exception]  ;  he  pays  only 
on  the  pleasures  of  the  palate  ;  if  he  chooses  to  dis- 
pense with  luxuries,  none  of  which  are  essential,  and 
few  of  which  are  harmless,  he  dispenses  with  taxa- 
tion too  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  chooses  to  smoke  his 
pipe  and  drink  his  glass,  to  sip  tea  from  China,  and 
sweeten  it  with  sugar  from  Jamaica,  he  at  once  puts 
himself  into  the  category  of  the  rich,  who  can  afford 
these  superfluities  ;  he  voluntarily  steps  into  the  tax- 
paying  class,  and  forfeits  all  title  to  sue  or  to  com- 
plain in  forrnd  pauperis.  We  are  far  from  wishing 
to  intimate  that  he  should  not  indulge  in  all  harmless 
luxuries  to  the  utmost  limit  that  he  can  afford  ;  but 
most  indisputably,  in  thus  leaving  it  optional  with 
him  whether  he  will  contribute  to  the  revenue  or  not 
— and  subjecting  him  to  no  actual  privations  if  he 
decline  to  do  so — Parliament  is  favoring  him  to  an 
extent  which  it  vouchsafes  to  no  other  class  in  the 
community,  and  to  which  no  other  land  affords  a  par- 
allel. His  earnings  are  decimated  by  no  income-tax, 
like  those  of  the  clerk  ;  his  cottage  is  subject  to  no 
window-tax,  like  that  of  the  struggling  professional 
aspirant ;  very  generally  he  does  not  even  contribute 
to  the  poor-rate ;  he  pays,  like  the  rich  man,  to  the 
state  only  when  he  chooses  to  imitate  the  rich  man  in 
his  living. — Edinburgh  Review, 
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From  Bratley'to  MlMaUaaj. 
EAGLES. 

The  tawny  eafle  seats  his  callow  brood 

High  on  the  cliA,  and  feasts  his  young  with  blood ; 

On  Snowdon's  nicks  or  Orkney's  wide  domain, 

Whose  beetling  cliffs  o'erliang  the  western  main, 

The  royal  bird  his  lonely  kingdom  forms 

Araiddt  the  gathering  clouds  and  sullen  storms ; 

Through  the  wide  waste  of  air  he  darts  his  sight, 

And  holds  his  sounding  pinions  poised  for  flight ; 

With  cruel  eye  premeditates  the  war, 

And  marks  his  destined  victim  from  afar; 

Deivcending  In  a  whirlwind  to  the  ground, 

His  pinions  like  the  rush  of  waters  sound, 

The  fairest  of  the  fold  he  bears  away, 

And  to  his  nest  compels  the  struggling  pny. 

It  has  been  happily  remarked  that  the  Raptores, 
or  rapacious  birds,  of  which  the  eagle  is  the  chief, 
and  the  Carnivorous  animals,  have  a  strong  typical 
resemblance.  The  dispositions  of  both  are  fierce 
and  daring ;  their  frames,  strong  and  sinewy,  are 
suited  alike  for  swifl  pursuit  or  powerful  action ; 
their  sight  is  remarkably  acute ;  the  strong  curved 
and  toothed  beak  of  the  birds,  like  the  powerful 
canine  teeth  of  the  feUna^  are  admirably  adapted 
for  tearing;  and  their  claws,  large,  curved,  sharp 
and  retractile,  are  not  less  well  ^tted  for  holding 
and  lacerating  their  struggling  prey.  Again,  the 
general  character  of  both  classes  is  to  act  as  a  salutary 
check  upon  their  production,  and  to  maintain  that 
even  balance  in  the  scale  of  creation  which  is  es- 
aential  to  the  well-being  of  all.  The  birds  of  prey, 
too,  like  the  wolves  and  hyenas,  are  of  essential 
service  in  removing  with  rapidity  dead  animal 
matter,  which,  by  its  decomposition,  would  be  hurt- 
ful to  the  living  ;  and  we  find  a  happy  adaptation  to 
these  ends  in  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  the 
different  species  of  the  order,  the  vultures  abound- 
ing in  the  fiery  heat  of  the  tropics,  where  putre- 
faction is  most  rapid ;  whilst  the  smaller  falcons 
keep  in  check  myriads  of  lizards  and  other  small 
reptiles  which  would  otherwise  be  a  very  pest  to 
more  temperate  lands. 

In  the  Assyrian  monuments,  antecedent  to  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  the  eagle  is  continually  seen  over 
the  heads  of  the  conquerors  in  battle,  and  was  prob- 
ably considered  typical  of  victory.  In  the  earliest 
of  these  monuments  the  eagle-headed  human  figure 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  sacred  types ; 
not  only  is  it  found  in  colossal  proportions  on  the 
walls,  or  guarding  the  portals  of  the  chambers,  but 
it  is  also  constantly  represented  amongst  the  groups 
on  the  embroidered  robes,  and  is  generally  seen 
contending  with  the  human-headed  lion  or  bull,  of 
which  it  always  appears  to  be  the  conqueror.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  by  this  is  intended  to  be 
denoted  the  superiority  of  intellect  over  mere  phys- 
ical strength. 

In  ancient  times,  too,  the  eagle  was  the  favorite 
standard  of  the  all-conquering  Romans ;  and  in 
modern  times  the  not  less  adored  rally ing-point 
of  the  troops  of  Napoleon.  Who  can  forget  that 
scene  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  upon  which, 
perhaps,  its  destiny  hinged ;  the  ancient  British 
warriors,  terrible  in  aspect,  fiercely  opposing  with 
horsemen  and  with  their  formidable  chariots  the 
landing  of  the  invading  Romans?  Dismayed  at 
the  novelty  of  their  position,  and  encumbered  with 
heavy  armor,  the  veteran  troops  of  Caesar  shrink 
from  the  attack ;  a  pause  ensues,  which  is  broken 
by  a  gallant  warrior — he  who  carried  the  eagle  of 
the  tenth  legion,  who,  first  lifting  his  eyes  to  heav- 
en, supplicates  the  gods  to  be  propitious,  then, 
with  flashing  eyes  and  gallant  mien  he  exclaims, 
^Leap,  leap,  fellow-soldiers,  unless  you  wish  to 


betray  your  eagle  to  the  enemy.  I,  for  my  part, 
will  perform  my  duty  to  the  commonwealth  and  my 
general !"  Then,  wavinp:  the  eagle  on  high,  this 
leader  of  a  forlorn  hope  plunges  into  the  waves  and 
dashes  towards  the  enemy ;  a  tremendous  shout 
rends  the  air,  and  one  and  all,  burning  with  eager- 
ness, the  Roman  soldiers  leap  into  the  sea,  and, 
struggling  to  the  shore,  join  battle  with  the  Britons ; 
but  as  they  can  neither  keep  their  footing  nor  their 
ranks,  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  them  had  not 
Cesar  sent  help ;  a  fierce  and  bloody  struggle  en- 
sues, and  Britain  becomes  a  province  of  Rome  ! 

The  following  incident,  related  by  Captain 
Siborne,  in  his  acconnt  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
shows  the  '*  love  unto  death'*  borne  by  the  soldiers 
of  Napoleon  to  their  eagle  standard.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  battle,  when  the  Prussians  had 
advanced  in  overwhelming  numbers,  a  portion  of 
the  French  had  been  hemired  into  a  churchyard. 
The  chasseurs  of  the  Old  Guard  were  the  last  to 
quit  the  churchyard,  and  suffered  severely  as  they 
retired.  Their  numbers  were  awfully  diminished, 
and  Pelet,  collecting  together  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  them,  found  himself  vigorously  assailed 
by  the  Prussian  cavalry  ft'om  the  moment  he  quit- 
ted the  confines  of  Planchenoit  and  entered  again 
the  plain  between  the  latter  and  the  high-road.  At 
one  time,  his  ranks  having  opened  out  too  much  in 
the  hurry  of  their  retreat,  some  of  the  Prussian 
troops  in  pursuit,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  en- 
deavored to  capture  the  eagle,  which,  covered  with 
black  crape,  was  carried  in  the  midst  of  this  de- 
voted littJe  band  of  veterans.  Pelet,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  spot  of  ground  which  afforded  them 
some  degree  of  cover  against  the  fire  of  grape  by 
which  they  were  constantly  assailed,  halted  the 
standard-bearer  and  called  out,  ^^A  moi,  chasseurs  ! 
sauvons  Vaigle  ou  nwurons  autour  rfV/fe."  The 
chasseurs  immediately  pressed  around  him,  forming 
what  is  termed  the  rallying  square,  and,  lowering 
their  bayonets,  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  charge  of 
cavalry.  Some  guns  were  then  brought  to  bear 
upon  them,  and  subsequently  a  brisk  fire  of  mus- 
ketry, but,  notwithstanding  the  awful  sacrifice 
which  was  thus  offered  up  in  defence  of  their  pre- 
cious charge,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  main 
line  of  retreat,  favored  by  the  universal  confusion, 
as  also  by  the  general  obscurity  which  now  pre- 
vailed ;  and  thus  saved  alike  the  eagle  and  the 
honor  of  the  regiment. 

There  were  six  species  of  eagles  known  to  the 
Romans,  who  entertained  very  fanciful  notions  con- 
cerning them.  Of  the  species  called  Valeria^  Pliny 
says,  *'  In  all  the  whole  race  of  the  aegles,  she 
alone  nourisheth  her  young  birds ;  for  the  rest,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  declare,  doe  beat  them  away  ! 
she  only  crieth  not,  nor  keepeth  a  grumbling  and 
buzzing  as  others  doe,  and  evermore  converselh 
upon  the  mountains.'*  Of  the  species  called 
Boethus  he  says,  **  Subtle  she  is  and  wittie  ;  for 
when  she  hath  seized  upon  tortoises,  and  caught 
them  up  with  her  tailons,  she  throweth  them  down 
from  aloft  to  break  their  shells ;  and  it  was  the  for- 
tune of  the  poet  u£schylus  to  die  by  such  a  means. 
For  when  he  was  foretold  by  wizards,  out  of  their 
learning,  that  it  was  his  destiny  to  die  on  such  a 
day  by  something  falling  on  his  head,  he,  thinking 
to  prevent  that,  got  him  forth  that  day  into  a  great 
open  plain,  far  from  house  or  tree,  presuming  upon 
the  securitie  of  the  clear  and  open  skie.  Howbeit 
an  Kgle  let  fall  a  tortoise,  which  light  upon  his 
head,  dasht  out  his  braines,  and  laid  him  asleep 
forever. ' '   A  sad  warning  this  to  bald-headed  gentle- 
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men !  We  wonder  that  the  professors  of  the  curl- 
ing art  do  not  make  use  of  this  tragedy  to  render 
more  general  the  head-dress  so  warmly  patronized  by 
Major  Pendennis.  The  following  touching  story, 
however,  almost  removes  from  the  eagle  race  the 
stigma  atuching  to  them  for  the  death  of  JSschylus. 
*'  There  hapned  a  marvellous  example  about  the  city 
Sestos,  of  an  egle.  For  which  in  those  parts 
there  goes  a  great  name  of  an  egle,  and  highly 
is  she  honored  there.  A  yong  maid  had  brought 
up  a  yong  egle  by  hand.  The  egle  again,  to 
requite  her  kindness,  would  first,  when  she  was  but 
little,  flie  abroad  a  birding,  and  ever  bring  part  of 
that  she  had  gotten  unto  her  said  nurse.  In  pro- 
cesse  of  time,  being  grown  bigger  and  stronger, 
would  set  upon  wild  leasts  also  in  the  forest,  and 
furnish  her  yong  mistresse  continually  with  store 
of  venison.  At  length  it  fortuned  that  the  damo- 
selle  died,  and  *when  her  funeral  pire  was  set  a 
burning,  the  egle  flew  into  the  midst  of  it,  and 
there  was  consumed  into  ashes  with  the  corps  of 
the  said  virgin.  For  which  cause,  and  in  memoriall 
thereof,  the  inhabitants  of  Sestos  and  the  parts  there 
adjoining,  erected  in  that  very  place  a  stately  mon- 
ument.'' 

The  perplexity  of  Pliny  with  respect  to  the 
phcBuix  is  highly  amusing;  he  is  evidently  dis- 
posed to  treat  him  with  all  respect,  and  to  give  him 
a  place  of  distinction  among  royal  birds ;  but  in 
his  own  words,  "  I  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of 
him :  and,  first  of  all,  whether  it  be  a  tale  or  no, 
that  there  is  never  but  one  of  them  in  all  the  world, 
and  the  same  not  commonly  seen.  By  report  he  is 
as  big  as  an  egle ;  for  color  as  yellow  and  bright 
as  gold,  (namely  about  the  necke,)  the  rest  of  the 
bodie  a  deep  red  purple  ;  the  tail  azure  blew,  inter- 
mingled with  feathers  among  of  rose  carnation 
color ;  and  the  head  bravely  adorned  with  a  crest 
and  penach,  finely  wrought,  having  a  tuft  and  a 

£lume  thereupon,  right  faire  and  goodly  to  be  seen, 
[anilius,  the  noble  Roman  senatour,  right  excel- 
lently scene  in  the  best  kind  of  learning  and  littera- 
ture,  and  yet  never  taught  by  any,  was  the  first  man 
of  the  long  robe  who  wrot  of  this  bird  at  large,  and 
most  exquisitely  he  reporteth  that  never  man  was 
known  to  see  him  feeding ;  that  in  Arabia  he  is 
held  a  sacred  bird,  dedicated  unto  the  sun,  that  he 
liveth  six  hundred  and  sixty  years  ;  and  when  he 
groweth  old,  and  begins  to  decay,  he  builds  him- 
selfe  with  the  twigs  and  branches  of  the  canel  or 
cinnamon  and  frankincense  trees,  and  when  he  hath 
filled  it  with  all  sorts  of  sweet  aromaticall  spices, 
yieldeth  up  his  life  thereupon.  He  saith,  moreover, 
that  of  his  bones  and  marrow  there  breedes  at  first 
as  it  were  a  little  worme,  which  afterwards  proveth 
to  be  a  prettie  bird  ;  and  the  first  thing  that  this 
young  phoenix  doth  is  to  performe  the  obsequies  of 
the  former  phoenix  late  deceased  ;  to  translate  and 
carry  away  his  whole  nest  into  the  citie  of  the  sun 
neere  Panchea,  and  to  bestow  it  full  devoutly  there 
upon  the  altar  *  *  *  Brought  he  was  hither  to 
Rome  in  the  time  that  Claudius  Caesar  was  censor, 
and  shewed  openly  to  be  seen  in  a  full  hall  and 
generall  assembly  of  the  people  as  appeareth  upon 
the  public  records,  howbeit  no  man  ever  made  any 
doubt  but  he  was  a  counterfeit  phoenix  and  no  bet- 
ter." It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  paragon  of  a 
dutiful  bird  rested  upon  a  more  solid  rock  than  the 
myths  of  ancient  history,  were  it  only  as  an  exam- 
ple to  mankind. 

The  eagle's  flight  is  peculiarly  expressive  of 
strength  and  vigor ;  he  wends  his  way  with  delib- 
erate strong  strokes  of  his  powerful  wing,  every 


stroke  apparently  driving  him  on  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ,  and  in  this  manner  he  advances  through  the  air 
as  rapidly  as  the  pigeon  or  any  other  bird  which  may 
appear  to  fly  much  more  quickly  :  velocity  of  flight, 
it  may  be  remarked,  generally  depends  upon  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  strokes  of  the  wings  sao- 
ceed  each  other  ;  a  simple  downward  stroke  would 
only  tend  to  raise  the  bird  in  the  air.  To  carry  it 
forwards  the  wings  require  to  be  moved  in  an  ob* 
lique  plane,  so  as  to  strike  backwards  as  well  as 
downwards ;  the  turning  in  flight  is  principally 
eflected  by  an  inequality  in  the  vibration  of  the 
wings.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  strong  bird  of 
prey  flies  in  pursuit  of  his  quarry  is  inconceivably 
great ;  the  flight  of  a  hawk  is  calculated  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  anecdote 
of  the  falcon  belonging  to  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
which  flew  in  one  day  from  Fontainbleau  to  Malta, 
a  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  is 
well  authenticated. 

Notwithstanding  the  facility  with  which  he  flies, 
when  once  fairly  launched,  a  very  slight  wound 
disables  the  eagle  from  rising  into  the  air  when  on 
level  ground.  Even  afler  having  gorged  himself 
to  excess,  (and  there  is  no  greater  glutton  than  this 
king  of  the  air,)  the  eagle  is  unable  to  rise,  and 
falls  a  victim  occasionally  to  his  want  of  moderation 
in  feeding.  In  Sutherlaodshire,  Mr.  St.  John  twice 
fell  in  with  instances  of  eagles  being  knocked  down 
when  unable  to  fly  from  over-eating.  A  dumb 
eccentric  character  killed  one  with  a  stick ;  and  in 
the  other  instance  a  shepherd-boy  found  an  eagle 
gorging  itself  on  some  drowned  sheep  in  a  water* 
course,  and  being,  like  all  herd-boys,  as  skilful  as 
David  in  the  use  of  sling  and  stone,  he  broke  the 
eagle's  pinion  with  a  pebble,  and  actually  stoned  the 
poor  bird  to  death.  In  this  case  the  eagle  was  taken 
at  peculiar  disadvantage,  being  surprised  in  a  deep, 
rocky  burn,  out  of  which  he  would  have  had  diffi- 
culty in  rising  quickly  even  if  he  had  not  dined  so 
abundantly. 

An  eagle  had  been  canght  in  a  vermin-trap,  and 
by  his  struggles  had  drawn  the  peg  by  which  the 
trap  was  fastened  to  the  ground,  and  had  flown 
away  with  it.  Nothing  was  seen  for  some  weeks 
of  eagle  or  trap,  till  one  day  a  sportsman  seeing 
some  strange  object  hanging  from  a  branch  of  a 
tree,  went  to  examine  what  it  was,  and  found  the 
bird  hanging  by  his  leg,  which  was  firmly  held  by 
the  trap.  The  chain  and  peg  had  got  fixed  among 
the  branches,  and  the  poor  bird  had  died  miserably 
from  starvation,  suspended  by  the  foot. 

In  Scotland,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  diflicnlty 
attending  the  rise  of  the  eagle  from  level  grouna, 
to  catch  him  in  the  following  manner.  Some  desert 
place,  frequented  by  eagles,  is  selected,  and  four 
walls  are  built  like  those  of  a  hut,  an  opening  being 
left  at  the  foot  large  enough  to  allow  the  bird's 
walking  in  and  out.  To  the  outside  of  this  open- 
ing a  strong  cord  with  a  running  noose  is  fixed ;  all 
being  so  arranged,  a  dead  sheep  or  other  carrion  is 
thrown  into  the  inclosure.  This  is  eagerly  attacked 
by  the  eagle,  who  gorges  himself  to  excess,  and 
becomes  half-stupefied  ;  he  does  not  attempt  to  rise 
into  the  air,  but  walks  out  of  the  opening ;  the  run- 
ning noose  soon  catches  him  round  the  neck  as  a 
hare  is  caught  in  a  spring,  and  his  own  struggles 
do  the  rest. 

Some  years  ago,  in  Nottinghamshire,  a  groom 
was  exercising  a  horse  in  the  early  morning,  when 
a  terrier  which  was  with  him  put  up  from  a  oush  a 
magnificent  eagle,  which  flew  slowly  over  the  hedge 
into  the  adjoining  field  pursued  by  the  dog,  who 
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eame  ap  with  and  attacked  it  before  it  could  fairly 
riae ;  a  fierce  atraggle  ensued,  but  the  dog,  though 
severely  bitten,  maintained  his  hold,  and  the  bird, 
which  measured  eight  feet  across  the  wings,  was 
eventually  secured.  He,  too,  was  captured  from 
having  over-indulged  in  the  luxury  of  carrion. 

The  late  amiable  Bishop  of  Norwich,  whose  en- 
thusiasm as  a  naturalist  is  well  known,  gives  from 
observation  the  following  account  of  a  golden  eagle 
as  seen  in  his  native  wilds.  Whilst  climbing  some 
high  precipices,  near  a  great  waterfall,  in  the  vol- 
canic district  of  Auvergne,  there  arose  above  the 
roar  of  the  waters  a  short  shrill  cry,  coming  as  it 
were  from  the  clouds  ;  on  looking  in  the  direction 
whence  it  came,  a  small  dark  speck  was  seen 
moving  steadily  onwards ;  it  was  a  golden  eagle, 
evidently  coming  from  the  plain  countries  below. 
As  he  came  nearer  he  seemed  to  float  or  sail  in 
mid-air,  only  occasionally  gently  flapping  his 
wings  as  if  to  steady  him.  Though  when  first 
■een  he  was  at  the  distance  of  a  full  mile,  in  less 
than  a  minute  he  was  within  gun-shot,  and  the 
observer  having  concealed  himself,  the  bird  looked 
round  once  or  twice,  darted  down  his  legs,  and 
alighted  on  a  rock  within  a  few  yards  of  him. 
For  a  moment  the  eagle  gazed  about  with  his  sharp 
bright  eyes,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  all  was 
safe,  then,  for  a  few  moments  more,  nestled  his 
head  beneath  one  of  his  expanded  wings,  and 
appeared  to  plume  himself.  Having  done  this  he 
stretched  out  his  neck  and  looked  keenly  and 
wistfully  towards  the  quarter  of  the  heavens 
whence  he  came,  and  uttered  a  few  rapid  screams ; 
then  stamping  with  his  feet  he  protruded  his  long, 
hooked  talons,  at  the  same  time  snapping  his  beak 
with  a  sharp  noise  like  the  cracking  of  a  whip. 
There  he  remained  for  about  ten  minutes,  manifest- 
ing great  restlessness,  when  suddenly  he  seemed  to 
hear  or  see  something,  and  immediately  rising  from 
the  rock,  floated  away  to  meet  his  mate  now  seen 
approaching.  After  soaring  in  a  circle  they  went 
away  and  were  no  more  seen. 

Fierce  and  wild  as  the  golden  eagle  generally  is, 
instances  have  occurred  in  which  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly tamed.  Captain  Green,  of  Buckden,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  had  in  his  possession  a  splendid 
bird  of  this  description,  which  he  had  himself 
trained  to  take  hares  and  rabbits.  Another  instance 
is  known  of  an  eagle  captured  in  Ireland  a(\er  it 
had  attained  maturity,  which  speedily  became 
domesticated  and  firmly  attached  to  the  place  where 
it  was  fed,  to  which  it  always  returned  though  per- 
fectly at  liberty.  Its  wings  had,  indeed,  been  cut 
when  first  brought  thither,  but  they  were  allowed 
to  grow  again  ;  and  this  magnificent  bird  on  recov- 
ering the  use  of  them  would  repeatedly  soar 
away  and  absent  itself  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  It  became  very  much  attached  to  those 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  feeding  or  caressing  it. 
On  its  first  arrival  it  had  been  placed  in  a  garden 
situated  in  a  slope  overhanging  a  lake  ;  a  shed  had 
been  built  for  its  accommodation,  but  it  generally 
preferred  a  perch  of  its  own  selection — the  branch 
of  a  large  apple-tree  which  grew  out  nearly  in  a 
horizontal  position  from  the  stem.  Its  food  was 
chiefly  crows,  which  were  shot  for  it ;  sometimes 
it  attempted  to  procure  them  for  itself,  but  never 
successfully,  as  their  agility  in  turning  short  and 
rapidly,  enabled  them  to  elude  its  superior  strength 
of  wing ;  latterly,  therefore,  it  contented  itself 
with  eying  them  wistfully  as  they  flew  or  perched 
•ecureiy  over  its  head.  It  was  never  suspected  of 
oonmilting  any  havoc  among  the  sheep  or  lambs  in 


the  adjoining  fields,  but  now  and  then,  when  from 
some  accident  it  had  not  been  regularly  supplied 
with  its  accustomed  food,  it  would  seize  upon  and 
kill  young  pigs.  Children,  who  constantly  met  it 
as  it  walked  about  the  garden,  were  never  molested ; 
but  on  one  occasion  it  attacked  its  master  with  some 
violence,  in  consequence,  it  was  supposed,  of  his 
having  neglected  to  bring  it  some  bread  or  othef 
food  it  was  accustomed  to  receive  from  his  hand. 
At  length,  af\er  having  lived  nearly  twelve  years 
in  this  way,  this  interesting  bird  was  killed  by  a 
ferocious  mastifl!*;  no  one  saw  the  battle,  but  it 
must  have  been  long  and  bravely  contested,  for  the 
dog,  though  victorious,  was  so  severely  \yound6d 
that  it  died  almost  immediately  afterwards. 

Until  the  young  eagles  are  fully  able  to  fly  and 
maintain  themselves,  the  old  birds  keep  them  sup- 
plied with  provisions  most  abundantly.  Smith,  in 
his  '*  History  of  Kerry,"  relates  that  a  poor  man 
in  that  county  got  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  his 
family,  during  a  famine,  by  robbing  an  eagle's 
nest  of  the  food  brought  for  the  eaglets,  whose 
period  of  helplessness  he  protracted  by  clipping 
their  wings ;  but  the  most  curious  account  of  one 
of  these  eagle-nest  larders  is  related  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  visiting  at  a  friend^s  house  in  Scotland, 
near  which  was  a  nest,  ^hicb  for  several  summeit 
two  eagles  had  occupied.  It  was  on  a  rock,  and 
within  a  few  yards  of  it  was  a  stone  about  six  feet 
long,  and  nearly  as  broad,  and  upon  this  stone 
almost  constantly,  but  always  when  they  had 
young,  there  were  to  be  found,  grouse,  partridges, 
hares,  rabbits,  ducks,  snipes,  rats,  mice,  and  some> 
times  kids,  fawns,  and  lambs.  When  the  eaglets 
were  able  to  hop  the  length  of  this  stone,  the 
eagles  often  brought  hares  and  rabbits  alive,  and, 
placing  them  before  their  young,  taught  them  to 
kill  and  tear  them  to  pieces,  just  as  a  cat  teaches 
its  kittens  to  kill  mice.  Sometimes,  it  seems,  the 
hares  got  ofl^  from  the  young  ones  whilst  they 
were  amusing  themselves  with  them,  and  one  day 
a  rabbit  escaped  into  a  hole  where  the  old  eagle 
could  not  find  it.  Another  day,  a  young  fox  cub 
was  brought,  which,  after  it  had  fought  well  and 
desperately  bitten  the  young  ones,  attempted  to 
make  its  escape  up  the  hill,  and  would  probably 
have  succeeded,  had  not  a  shepherd,  who  was 
watching  the  motions  of  the  eagles  with  a  view  to 
shoot  them,  prevented  it.  As  the  eagles  kept  what 
might  be  called  such  an  excellent  store-house,  the 
gentleman  said  that,  whenever  visitors  came  unex- 
pectedly, he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  his  ser- 
vants to  see  what  his  neighbors  the  eagles  had  to 
spare,  and  that  they  scarcely  ever  returned  without 
some  dainty  dishes,  all  the  better  for  being  rather 
high. 

When  the  hen-eagle  was  hatching,  the  table  was 
kept  well  furnished  for  her  use,  and  her  attentive 
mate  generally  tore  a  wing  from  a  bird,  or  a  leg 
from  a  hare  with  which  he  supplied  her.  These 
birds  were  very  faithful  to  one  another,  and  would 
never  permit  even  their  young  to  build  anywhere 
near  them. 

The  marten  and  wild  cat  are  favorite  morsels 
with  eagles.  A  tame  one,  which  Mr.  St.  John  kept 
for  some  time,  killed  all  the  cats  about  the  place. 
Sitting  motionless  on  his  perch,  he  waited  quietly, 
and  seemingly  unheedingly,  till  the  unfortunate 
animal  came  within  reach  of  his  chain ;  then  down 
he  flew,  and,  enveloping  the  cat  with  his  wings, 
seized  her  in  his  powerful  talons,  with  one  foot 
planted  firmly  on  her  loins,  and  the  other  on  her 
throat,  and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  poor  Grimai- 
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kio,  except  her  skin,  which  the  eagle  left  empty, 
and  turned  inside  oat,  like  a  rabbit  skin  bung  up  by 
the  cook ;  the  whole  of  the  carcass,  bones  and  all, 
being  stowed  away  in  the  bird's  capacioas  raaw. 

Mr.  Thomson,  an  eminent  naturalist  of  Ireland, 
was  once  out  hunting  among  the  Belfast  mountains, 
when  suddenly  an  eagle  appeared  above  the  hounds 
as  they  came  to  fault  on  the  ascent  in  Devis ;  pres- 
ently they  came  on  the  scent  again,  and  were  in 
full  cry,  the  eagle  hovering  above  them,  when 
suddenly  he  dashed  forward,  and  carried  off  the 
hare  from  under  the  very  noses  of  the  dogs.  Mr. 
St.  John  has  seen  an  eagle  pounce  on  a  pack  of 
grouse,  and  with  outspread  wings  so  puzzle  and 
confuse  them,  that  he  seized  and  made  off  with  two 
or  three,  before  the  others,  or,  indf«d,  the  sports- 
men, recovered  from  their  astonishment.  The 
golden  eagle  has  been  seen  in  Sicily  to  hunt  in 
couples ;  one  of  the  birds  would  make  a  loud  rus- 
tling by  a  violent  beating  of  its  wings  against  bushes 
and  shrubs,  whilst  the  other  remained  in  ambush  at 
a  short  distance,  watching  for  anything  that  might 
appear ;  if  a  rabbit  or  hare  was  driven  out,  it  was 
immediately  pounced  upon,  and  the  prey  thus  ob- 
tained was  shared  between  the  depredators. 

Eagles  are  said  to  be  very  long-lived.  One  that 
died  in  Vienna  was  stated  to  have  lived  in  confine- 
ment one  hundred  and  four  years.  From  the  great 
value  attached  by  the  North  American  Indians  to 
an  eagle's  plume,  which  is  considered  equivalent 
in  value  to  a  fine  horse,  their  hunters  are  continu- 
ally on  the  look-out  to  catch  or  to  kill  these  birds. 
Sometimes  a  hole  is  dug,  and  slightly  covered,  and 
there  buried,  as  it  were,  an  Indian  will  remain  for 
days  together,  with  a  bird  on  his  hand  as  a  lure  for 
the  eagle ;  at  other  times  the  carcass  of  a  deer  is 
displayed,  and  the  indefatigable  hunter  will  watch, 
rifle  in  hand,  with  equal  patience  in  some  neigh- 
boring place  of  concealment,  until  his  perseverance 
is  rewarded  with  success. 

A  story  is  current  on  the  plains  of  Saskatchawan, 
of  a  half-bred  Indian,  who  was  vaunting  his  prowess 
before  a  band  of  his  countrymen,  and  wished  to 
impress  them  with  a  belief  of  his  supernatural  and 
necromantic  powers.  In  the  midst  of  his  florid 
harangue  an  eagle  was  observed  suspended  in  the 
air  directly  over  his  head,  upon  which,  pointing 
aloft  with  his  dagger,  which  glistened  brightly  in 
the  sun,  he  called  upon  the  royal  bird  to  come 
down.  To  his  utter  amazement,  and  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  surrounding  Indians,  the  eagle 
seemed  to  obey  the  charm,  for,  instantly  shooting 
down  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow,  he  impaled 
himself  on  the  point  of  the  glittering  weapon,  which 
had,  of  course,  been  the  object  of  attraction. 

The  distinguishing  mark  of  a  chieftain  in  the 
Highland  clans  was  an  eagle's  feather  in  the  bon- 
net ;  and  among  the  North  American  Indians,  the 
same  ornament  is  esteemed  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  young  Indian  '*  brave"  glories  in  his  eagle's 
plume,  as  the  emblem  of  might  and  courage,  and 
regards  it  as  the  most  honorable  decoration  with 
which  he  can  adorn  himself.  In  1734,  Tomochichi 
King  of  the  Yammacrows,  and  several  other  Indian 
chiefs,  arrived  in  England,  and  were  introduced  to 
George  II.,  at  Kensington ;  on  that  occasion,  To- 
mochichi presented  to  his  majesty  a  gift  of  eagles' 
plumes,  being  the  most  respectful  gift  he  could 
offer,  and  concluded  an  eloquent  speech  in  these 
words — ^'^  These  are  the  feathers  of  the  eagle, 
which  is  the  swiftest  of  birds,  and  who  flieth  all 
round  our  nations.  These  feathers  are  a  sign  of 
peace  in  our  land,  and  we  have  brought  them  over 
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to  leave  them  with  you,  oh !  great  king,  as  a  sign 
of  everlasting  peace." 

The  eagle  feathers  are  also  attached  to  the  cal- 
umets, or  smoking-pipes,  used  in  the  celebration  of 
their  most  solemn  festivals;  hence  the  bird  has 
obtained  the  name  of  the  "  Calumet  Eagle." 

In  some  parts,  eagles  play  sad  havoc  with  the 
young  lambs,  and  occasionally  with  the  herds  also. 
That  there  is  foundation  for  the  following  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Regnard,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but, 
like  the  old  tale  of  the  gigantic  Patagonians,  it  has 
not  lost  by  repetition.  The  worthy  traveller  says, 
''There  are  also  some  birds  which  carry  on  a 
destructive  warfare  with  the  reindeer,  and  amon? 
the  rest,  the  eagle  is  extremely  fond  of  the  flcnh 
of  this  animal.  In  this  country,  great  numbers  of 
eagles  are  to  be  found,  of  such  an  astonishing  size, 
that  they  often  seize  upon,  with  their  claws,  the 
young  reindeer  of  three  or  four  months  old,  and 
lift  them  up  in  this  manner  to  their  nests,  at  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees.  This  particular  imme- 
diately appeared  to  me  very  doubtful,  but  so  true 
is  it  that  the  guard  employed  to  watch  the  young 
reindeer,  is  only  used  for  this  very  purpose.  All 
the  Laplanders  have  given  me  the  same  informa- 
tion ;  and  the  Frenchman,  who  was  our  interpreter, 
assured  me  that  he  had  seen  many  examples  of  it, 
and  that  having  one  day  followed  an  eagle  which 
carried  a  young  reindeer  from  its  mother's  side  to 
its  own  nest,  he  cut  the  tree  at  the  foot,  and  that 
the  half  of  the  animal  had  already  been  eaten  by 
the  young  ones.  He  seisced  the  young  eagles,  and 
made  the  same  use  of  them  which  they  made  of  his 
young  deer,  namely,  he  ate  them ;  their  flesh  was 
pretty  good,  but  black,  and  somewhat  insipid." 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  Orkney  islands  there 
were  persons  who  professed  to  have  the  power,  by/ 
means  of  a  sort  of  incantation,  of  causing  the  plun- 
derers to  abandon  their  spoils ;  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing amusing  account  is  given  by  Brand,  who 
visited  the  Orkneys  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

"  There  are,"  says  the  writer,  "  many  eagles 
which  destroy  their  lambs,  fowls,  &c.,  for  the  pre- 
venting of  which,  some,  when  they  see  the  eagles 
catching,  or  fleeing  away  with  their  prey,  use  a 
charm  by  taking  a  string  whereon  they  cast  s<»me 
knots,  and  repeat  a  form  of  words,  which  being 
done,  the  eagle  lets  her  prey  fall,  though  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  charmer ;  an  instance  of  which  I 
had  from  a  minister,  who  told  me  that  about  a 
month  before  we  bame  to  Zetland,  there  was  an- 
eagle  that  flew  up  with  a  cock  at  Scalloway,  which 
one  of  these  charmers  seeing,  presently  took  a 
string,  (her  garter,  it  is  supposed,)  and  casting 
some  knots  thereupon  with  using  the  ordinary 
words,  the  eagle  did  let  the  cock  fall  into  the  sea, 
which  was  recovered  by  a  boat  that  went  out  for 
that  end." 

In  the  Sbetlands  the  skua  gull  is  held  in  partic- 
ular regard  by  the  natives,  as  from  the  inveterate 
hostility  borne  by  them  to  the  eagle  and  raven,  the 
great  enemies  of  the  lambs,  they  serve  as  valuable 
protectors  to  these  defenceless  animals.  No  sooner 
does  the  eagle  emerge  from  his  eyrie  amid  the  clifls 
than  the  skua  descend  upon  him  in  bodies  of  three 
and  four,  and  soon  cause  him  to  beat  a  precipitate 
retreat.  An  eye-witness  describes  such  a  scene ; 
an  eagle  was  leturning  to  his  eyrie  in  the  western 
crags  of  Foula,  and,  contrary  to  his  usual  wary 
custom,  was  making  a  short  cut  by  crossing  an 
angle  of  land ;  not  a  bird  was  discernible,  but  sud- 
denly the  majeetic  flight  of  the  eagle  ceased,  andl 
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be  deseended  harriedly,  as  if  in  the  act  of  pounc- 
ing ;  in  a  moment  live  or  six  of  the  skiia  cleft  the 
air  with  astonishing  velocity;  their  wings  were 
partly  closed  and  perfectly  steady,  and  as  they  thus 
shot  through  the  air  they  soon  came  up  with  the 
eagle,  and  a  desperate  engagement  ensued.  The 
skua  never  ventured  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front, 
but  taking  a  short  circle  around  him,  until  his  head 
and  tail  were  in  a  direct  line,  the  gull  made  a  des- 
perate stoop,  and,  striking  the  eagle  on  the  back, 
darted  up  a^ain  almost  perpendicularly,  and  fell  to 
the  rear.  Three  or  four  of  these  birds  passing  in 
quick  suceession  harassed  the  eagle  most  unmerci- 
fully; the  engagement  continued  to  the  decided 
disadvantage  of  the  eagle,  till  the  whole  were  lost 
in  the  rocks. 

There  are  many  instances  on  record  of  infants 
being  carried  away  by  the  larger  birds  of  prey,  and, 
in  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  district  infested  by  them 
which  has  not  some  tale  of  the  sort.  The  follow- 
ing is  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  the  **  Mooas- 
ticon  Anglicanum,'*  and  may  possibly  have  been 
founded  on  fact,  though  probably  embellished  by 
the  ancient  chronicler : — 

'*  Alfred,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  went  out 
one  day  a  hunting,  and,  passing  by  a  certain  wood, 
heard,  as  he  supposed,  the  cry  of  an  infant  from 
the  top  of  a  tree,  and  forthwith  diligently  inquired 
of  the  huntsmen  what  that  doleful  sound  could  be, 
and  commanded  one  of  them  to  climb  the  tree; 
when  in  the  top  of  it  was  found  an  eagle's  nest,  and 
lo !  therein  a  pretty,  sweet-faced  infant,  wrapped 
up  in  a  purple  mantle,  and  upon  each  arm  a  brace- 
let of  gold,  a  clear  sign  that  he  was  born  of  noble 
parents.  Whereupon  the  king  took  charge  of  him, 
and  caused  him  to  be  baptized,  and  because  he  was 
found  in  a  nest  he  gave  him  the  name  of  Nestin- 

gum,  and  in  after  time,  having  nobly  educated  him, 
e  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl.'' 
The  crest  of  the  Stanley  family  is  an  eagle  prey- 
ing upon  a  child,  the  origin  of  which  is  said  by 
Dugdale,  in  his  **  Baronage  of  England,"  to  be  as 
follows: — 

'*  A  certain  Thomas  de  Lathom  had  an  illegiti- 
.mate  son,  called  Oskytel,  and  having  no  child  by 
his  own  lady,  he  designed  to  adopt  this  Oskytel  for 
Fhis  heir,  but  so  that  he  himself  might  not  be  sus- 
pected for  his  father.     Observing  therefore  that  an 

•  eagle  had  built  his  nest  in  a  large  spread  oak 
within  his  park  at  Lathom,  he  caused  the  child  in 
swaddling  clothes  to  be  privily  conveyed  thither ; 
and  (as  a  wonder)  presently  balled  forth  his  wife 

>to  see  it,  representing  to  her  that,  having  no  male 
issue,  God  Almighty  had  thus  sent  him  a  male 

•  child  ;  and  so  preserved  that  he  looked  upon  it  as 
a  miracle,  disguising  the  truth  so  artificially  from 

■ner  that  she  forthwith  took  him  with  great  fondness 
into  the  house,  educating  him  with  no  less  affection 
than  if  she  had  been  his  natural  mother,  whereupon 

•  he  became  heir  to  that  fair  inheritance.  And  that 
in  token  thereof  not  only  his  descendants,  while 
the  male  line  endured,  but  the  Stanleys  proceeding 
from  the  said  Isabel,  have  ever  since  borne  the  child 
in  the  eaglets  nest  with  the  eagle  thereon  fur  their 
crest." 

This,  by  the  way,  recalls  to  our  mind  a  curious 
passage  in  that  venerable  book,  Guillim's  *'  Display 
of  Heraldry,"  which  alludes  to  a  circumstance 
probably  known  to  few  of  our  readers  : — 

'*  It  is  related  that  the  old  eagles  make  a  proof 
of  their  young  by  exposing  them  against  the  sun- 
beams, and  such  as  cannot  steadily  behold  the 
Mghtness  are  cast  forth  as  unworthy  to  be  acknowl- 


edged their  oflsprings.  In  which  respect  William 
Rufus,  king  of  this  land,  gave  for  his  device  an 
eagle  looking  against  the  sun,  with  this  word  fer^ 
fero,  (I  endure  it,)  to  signify  that  he  was  not  in  the 
least  degenerated  from  his  puissant  father  the  Con- 
queror." 

A  deplorable  circumstance  occurred  in  Sweden, 
which  has  become  matter  of  tradition  from  its  mel- 
ancholy interest.  A  young  and  blooming  mother, 
whilst  occupied  in  the  fields,  had  laid  her  first-bom, 
the  pride  of  her  heart,  on  the  ground  at  a  short  di»- 
tance  from  her ;  the  babe  was  tranquilly  sleeping, 
when  suddenly  a  huge  eagle  swooped  down  and 
carried  him  off  in  his  talons.  In  vain  the  mother 
pursued  with  frantic  cries;  in  vain  she  implored 
aid  from  others ;  for  a  considerable  time  the 
screams  of  the  poor  infant  were  heard,  but  they 
gradually  became  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance, 
and  -the  wretched  mother  saw  her  child  no  more. 
The  shock  was  too  much — her  reason  left  its  seat, 
and  she,  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  village,  be- 
came the  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum  !  On  a  high- 
pointed  pinnacle  of  inaccessible  rock  near  the 
summit  of  the  Jung  Frau,  one  of  the  lofliest  Alps, 
there  were  long  to  be  seen  fluttering  in  the  breeze 
the  tattered  remains  of  the  clothing  of  an  infant 
which  had  been  carried  thither  and  leisurely  de- 
voured by  a  laemmergeyer. 

It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  find  that  in  some  in- 
stances these  fierce  marauders  are  punished  for  their 
temerity,  of  which  a  striking  example  occurred  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Ambrose,  near  New  York.  Two 
boys,  aged  respectively  seven  and  five,  were  arous- 
ing themselves  by  trying  to  reap  while  their  parents 
were  at  dinner.  A  large  eagle  soon  came  sailing 
over  them,  and,  with  a  sudden  swoop,  attempted  to 
seize  the  eldest,  but  missed  his  aim  ;  the  bird,  not 
at  all  dismayed,  alighted  at  a  short  distance,  and 
in  a  few  moments  repeated  the  attack ;  the  bold 
little  fellow,  however,  gallantly  defended  himself 
with  the  sickle,  and  when  the  bird  rushed  at  him, 
resolutely  struck  at  it;  the  sickle  entered  under 
the  wing,  went  through  the  ribs  and  laid  the  bird 
dead.  On  opening  its  stomach  it  was  found  entirely 
empty,  which  may  explain  such  an  unusually  bold 
attack. 

A  gamekeeper  was  on  the  moors  in  Scotland, 
when  he  observed  an  eagle  rise  from  the  ground 
with  something  he  had  seized  as  his  prey ;  for  a 
time  he  fiew  steadily,  but  suddenly  became  agitated, 
fluttered  for  a  time,  spired  upwards  in  a  straight 
line  to  a  vast  height,  then,  ceasing  to  flap  his  wings, 
he  fell  headlong  to  the  ground.  Struck  with  so 
unaccountable  an  occurrence  the  man  hastened  to 
the  spot,  and  found  the  eagle  quite  dead,  with  a 
wounded  stoat  struggling  by  his  side ;  the  stoat, 
when  in  the  air,  had  fixed  himself  on  his  assailant's 
throat,  and  completely  turned  the  tables  on  him. 

Eagles,  if  they  can  take  a  fine  fish  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, will  not  hesitate  to  vary  their  diet;  but 
unexpected  diflSicnliies  sometimes  arise  and  prevent 
their  enjoyment  of  the  little  treat,  of  which  a  pleas- 
ant story  is  told  by  Brand,  as  having  happened  off 
the  Orkney  Islands. 

'*  About  six  years  since,  an  eagle  fell  down  on  a 
turbot  sleeping  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  on  the 
east  side  of  Brassa ;  and  having  fastened  his  claws 
on  her,  he  attempted  to  fly  up ;  but  the  turbot 
awakening,  and  being  too  heavy  for  him  to  fly  up 
with,  endeavored  to  draw  him  down  beneath  the 
water.  Thus  they  struggled  for  some  time,  the 
eagle  laboring  to  go  up,  and  the  turbot  to  go  down, 
till  a  boat  that  was  near  to  them  and  beheld  the 
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anort,  took  them  both,  eelling  the  eagle  to  the 
IlollandeTs  then  in  the  country." 

An  instance  of  the  boldness  of  eagles  ismentioned 
by  Mr.  Lear,  in  his  very  interesting  **  Journal  of  a 
landscape  Painter."  When  sketohing  the  for- 
midable fortress  of  Khiraira  in  Albania,  ^there 
eame  two  old  women  with  the  hope  of  selling  some 
•fowls,  which  they  incautiously  left  on  a  ledge  of 
rock  just  above  their  heads,  whilst  they  discussed 
the  terms  of  the  purchase  with  Anastisio,  Mr. 
Lear's  dragoman.  When  behold !  two  superb 
eagles  suddenly  floated  over  the  abyss — ^and — 
pounce—carried  off  each  his  hen ;  the  unlucky  ^o/- 
linace^  screaming  vainly  as  they  were  transported 
by  unwelcome  wings  to  the  inaccessible  crags  on 
the  far  side  of  the  ravine  where  young  eagles  and 
destiny  awaited  them. 

Near  Jo&nnina,  Mr.  Lear  saw  jays  and  storks 
and  vultures  in  vast  numbers.  Owing  to  a  disease 
among  the  lambs,  the  birds  of  prey  had  gathered 
together,  and  a  constant  stream  of  these  harpies 
passed  from  the  low  grounds  to  the  rocks  above. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  were  counted  on  one  spot,  and, 
as  with  outstretched  necks  and  wings  they  soared 
and  wheeled,  their  appearance  was  very  grand. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  facts  connected  with 
birds  of  prey  is  that  wonderful  acuteness  of  vision 
which  enables  the  eagle,  for  example,  when  soar- 
ing in  the  clouds  to  discern,  and  to  pounce  with 
unerring  precision  on  so  small  an  object  as  a 
grouse  upon  the  ground.  When  looking  for  its 
prey,  the  eagle  sails  in  large  circles,  with  its  tail 
spread  out  and  its  wings  scarcely  moving.  Thus 
it  soars  aloft  in  a  spiral  course,  its  gyrations  be- 
coming less  and  less  perceptible  until  it  dwindles 
to  a  mere  speck,  and  is  at  length  lost  to  view ; 
when  suddenly  it  reappears,  rushing  down  like 
lightning,  and  carries  off  in  its  talons  some  unhappy 
prey ;  the  raptorial  birds  are,  however,  endowed 
with  a  very  beautiful  modification  of  the  eye  in 
relation  to  tliis  power  of  vision.  The  globe  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  circle  of  bony  plates,  slightly 
moving  on  each  other,  whereby  its  form  is  main- 
tained, and  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  eye  are 
so  arranged  that  by  their  pressure  the  front  of  that 
organ  can  be  rendered  more  prominent  than  is  ever 
seen  in  Mammalia,  or  they  can  be  quite  relaxed, 
and  the  front  of  the  eye  rendered  nearly  flat.  The 
first  condition  fits  it  for  discerning  near  objects,  the 
second  endows  it  with  telescopic  sight,  by  the 
peculiar  adaptation  of  the  refractive  media,  and  is 
that  which  exists  when  the  bird  is  hovering  on 
high. 

The  Bald  eagle,  the  emblem  of  America,  is  re- 
markable for  his  great  partiality  to  fish,  and  his 
superior  strength  enables  him  to  turn  the  industry 
of  the  osprey  to  his  own  account,  by  robbing  it  of 
its  prey.  The  following  spirited  description  of 
suoh  a  scene  is  from  the  pen  of  the  poet-naturalist, 
Wilson.  **  Elevated  on  the  high  dead  limb  of 
some  gigantic  tree,  that  commands  a  wide  view  of 
the  neighboring  shore  and  ocean,  he  seems  calmly 
to  contemplate  the  motions  of  the  various  feathered 
tribes  that  pursue  their  busy  avocations  below; 
the  snow-white  gulls  slowly  winnowing  the  air; 
the  busy  tringe  coursing  along  the  sands ;  trains 
of  ducks  streaming  over  the  surface;  silent  and 
watchful  cranes,  intent  and  wading ;  clamorous 
crows,  and  all  the  winged  multitudes  that  subsist  by 
the  bounty  of  this  vast  liquid  magazine  of  Nature. 
High  over  all  these  hovers  one  whose  action  in- 
Btantly  arrests  all  his  attention.  By  his  wide 
corvature  of  wing,  and  sudden  suspension  in  the 


air,  he  knows  him  to  be  the  fish-hawk,  settling  over 
some  devoted  victim  of  the  deep.  His  eye  kmdlas 
at  the  sight,  and  balancing  himself  with  hal^opened 
wings  on  the  branch,  he  watches  the  result.  Dowq, 
rapid  as  an  arrow  from  heaven,  descends  the  object 
of  his  attention ;  the  roaa:  of  its  wings  reaching  the 
ear  as  he  disappears  in  the  deep,  making  the  surges 
foam  around !  at  this  moment  the  eager  look  of  the 
eagle  is  all  ardor,  and,  levelling  his  neck  for  flight, 
he  sees  the  fish-hawk  once  more  emerge,  struggling 
with  his  prey,  and  mounting  in  the  air  with  screams 
of  exultation.  These  are  the  signal  for  our  hero, 
who,  launching  into  the  air,  instantly  gives  chase, 
and  soon  gains  on  the  fish-hawk ;  each  exerts  his 
utmost  to  mount  above  the  other,  displaying  in 
these  rencounters  the  most  sublime  aerial  evolu- 
tions. The  unencumbered  eagle  rapidly  advances, 
and  is  just  on  the  point  of  reaching  his  opponent, 
when,  with  a  sudden  scream,  probably  of  despair 
and  honest  execration,  the  latter  drops  his  fish  ; 
the  eagle,  poising  himself  for  a  moment,  as  if  to 
take  a  more  certain  aim,  descends  like  a  whirl- 
wind, snatches  it  in  his  grasp  ere  it  reaches  the 
water,  and  bears  his  ill-gotten  booty  silently  away 
to  the  woods." 

The  awful  gulf  into  which  the  waters  tumble  at 
the  Horse-shoe  Fall  of  Niagara,  is  a  favorite  resort 
of  the  eagles.  They  may  be  seen  sailing  about  in 
the  mist  which  rises  from  the  turbulent  wateia, 
with  an  ease  and  elegance  of  motion  almost  sub- 
lime. 

High  o'er  the  watery  uproar  silent  seen, 
Sailing  sedate  in  majesty  serene. 
Now  midst  the  pillared  spray  sublimely  lost. 
And  now  emerging,  down  the  rapids  tost. 
Glides  the  bald  eagle,  gazing  oalm  and  slow 
O'er  all  the  horrors  of  the  scene  below. 
Intent  alone  to  sate  himself  with  blood 
From  the  torn  victims  of  the  raging  flood. 

The  attraction  that  leads  these  birds  to  the  Falls, 
is  the  swollen  carcasses  swept  down  the  river,  and 
precipitated  over  the  cataract.  Wilson  saw  an 
eagle  seated  on  a  dead  horse,  keeping  a  whole 
flock  of  vultures  at  a  distance  till  he  had  satisfied 
himself;  and,  on  another  occasion,  when  thousands 
of  tree-squirrels  had  been  drowned  in  their  migra- 
tion across  the  Ohio,  and  hosts  of  vultures  had 
collected,  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  bald  eagle 
sent  them  all  off,  and  the  eagle  kept  sole  possession 
for  many  days. 

Notwithstanding  the  poetical  description  we  have 
quoted  from  the  pen  of  Wilson,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  bald  eagle  is  but  a  reprobate,  and  too  well 
deserves  the  following  character,  given  to  it  by  the 
celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin  :-^ 

'*  For  my  part  (says  he)  I  wish  the  bald  eagle 
had  not  been  chosen  as  the  representative  of  our 
country.  He  is  a  bird  of  bad  moral  character ;  he 
does  not  get  his  living  honestly.  You  may  have 
seen  him  perched  on  some  dead  tree,  where,  too 
lazy  to  fish  for  himself,  be  watches  the  labors  of 
the  fishing-hawk ;  and  when  that  diligent  bird  has 
at  length  taken  a  fish,  and  is  bearing  it  to  its  nest 
for  the  support  of  his  mate  and  young  ones,  the 
bald  eagle  pursues  him  and  takes  it  from  him. 
With  all  this  injustice  he  is  never  in  good  case, 
but,  like  those  among  men  who  live  by  sharping 
and  robbing,  he  is  generally  poor,  and  often  very 
lousy.  Besides,  he  is  a  rank  coward;  the  little 
king-bird,  not  bigger  than  a  sparrow,  attacks  him 
boldly  and  drives  him  out  of  the  district.  He  is, 
therefore,  by  no  means  a  proper  emblem  for  the 
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brave  and  honest  Cincinnati  of  America,  who  have 
driven  all  the  king-birds  from  our  country ;  though 
exactly  fit  for  that  order  of  knights  which  the 
French  call  chevaUers  d*indiutrie." 

These  bald  eagles  are,  indeed,  sad  thieves,  not 
confining  themselves  to  fish  or  such  small  deer. 
Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Long  Island,  saw  one  flying  with 
a  lamb  ten  days  old,  and,  by  hallooing  and  gesticu- 
lating, caused  the  bird  to  drop  it,  but  the  back  was 
broken.  The  same  gentleman  shot  one  seven  feet 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings,  which  was  so  fierce, 
that  when  attacked  by  a  dog  it  fastened  his  claws 
into  his  head,  and  was  with  difliculty  disengaged. 
Another  case  is  on  record,  when  one  of  these  eagles 
pounced  upon  a  strong  tom-cat  and  flew  away,  but 
puss  oflfereid  such  a  vigorous  resistance  with  his 
toeth  and  claws,  that  a  regular  battle  took  place  in 
the  air ;  at  length,  tired  of  struggling,  and  ex- 
tremely incommoded  by  the  claws  of  the  cat,  the 
eagle  descended  to  the  earth,  where  the  battle  con- 
tinned,  but  was  terminated  by  some  men  who  cap- 
tured both  combatants,  much  the  worse  for  wear. 

In  new  Jersey,  a  woman  weeding  in  her  garden 
had  set  her  child  down  near,  when  a  sudden  rush 
and  a  scream  from  the  infant  alarmed  her,  and, 
starting  up,  she  beheld  the  child  being  dragged 
along  the  ground  by  a  huge  eagle.  Happily  the 
frock,  in  which  the  bird's  talons  were  fixed,  gave 
way,  and,  alarmed  by  the  outcry  of  the  mother,  he 
did  not  offer  to  renew  the  attack,  but  flew  away. 

The  chief  redeeming  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  bald  eagle  is  its  love  for  its  young.  During 
the  process  of  clearing  a  piece  of  land,  fire  was  set 
to  a  large  dead  pine  tree,  in  which  was  an  eagle's 
nest  and  young ;  the  tree  being  on  fire  more  than 
half  way  up,  and  the  flames  rapidly  ascending,  the 
parent  eagle  darted  around  and  among  them  until 
her  plumage  was  so  much  scorched  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  she  could  escape,  and  even  then  at- 
tempted several  times  to  return  to  her  ofispring's 
assistance. 

Dr.  Richardson  relates  an  adventure  which  befell 
him,  showing  the  determination  with  which  the 
gyi^falcon  will  also  defend  its  oflEspring.  '*  In  the 
middle  of  June,  1821,"  says  he,  **  a  pair  of  these 
birds  attacked  me  as  I  was  climbing  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  nest,  which  was  built  on  a  \oiiy  precipice 
on  the  borders  of  Point  Lake.  They  flew  in  cir- 
cles, uttering  loud  and  harsh  screams,  and  alter- 
nately stooping  with  such  velocity  that  their  motion 
through  the  air  produced  a  loud  rushing  noise. 
They  struck  their  claws  within  an  inch  or  two  of 
my  head,  and  I  endeavored,  by  keeping  the  barrel 
of  ray  gun  close  to  my  cheek,  and  suddenly  ele- 
vating the  mumle  when  they  were  in  the  act  of 
striking,  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  the  power 
of  instantaneously  changing  the  direction  of  their 
rapid  course,  and  found  that  they  invariably  rose 
above  the  obstacle,  with  the  quickness  of  thought, 
showing  equal  acuteness  of  vision  and  power  of 
motion." 

To  those  who  know  how  low  in  the  scale  of  in- 
telligence the  Marsupial  animals  rank,  it  is  not 
very  flattering  to  the  dignity  of  the  lords  of  the 
creation  to  find  that  we  have  been  at  times  con- 
founded with  them,  even  by  so  keen-sighted  and 
quick-witted  a  bird  as  an  eagle.  An  anecdote  re- 
lated by  Captain  Flinders,  is  an  amusing  illustra- 
tion of  such  a  blunder,  which  most,  by  the  way, 
have  sorely  perplexed  Uie  birds ;  the  scene  is  laid 
on  <*  Thistles  Island." 

"  In  our  way  up  the  hills  to  take  a  commanding 
station  for  the  survey,  a  speckled  yellow  snake  lay 


asleep  before  us.  By  pressing  the  butt-end  of  a 
musket  on  his  neck  I  kept  him  down,  whilst  Mr. 
Thistle,  with  a  sail-needle  and  twine,  sewed  up  his 
mouth,  and  he  was  taken  on  board  alive  for  the 
naturalist  to  examine.  We  were  proceeding  on- 
ward with  our  prize  when  a  white  eagle,  with 
fierce  aspect  and  outspread  wing,  was  seen  bound- 
ing towards  us,  but  stopping  short  at  twenty  ysurds 
off,  he  flew  up  into  a  tree.  Another  bird  of  the 
same  kind  discovered  himself  by  making  a  motion 
to  pounce  down  upon  us  as  we  passed  underneath ; 
and  it  seemed  evident  they  took  us  for  kangaroos, 
having  probably  never  before  seen  an  upright  animal 
in  the  island  of  any  other  species.  These  birds  sit 
watching  in  the  trees,  and,  should  a  kangaroo  come 
out  to  feed  in  the  day  time,  it  is  seized  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  these  voracious  creatures."* 

The  following  lines  by  Southey,  elegantly  advert 
to  a  myth  of  the  ancients,  which  obscurely  shadows 
forth  that  transition  which  human  nature  is  destined 
to  undergo  in  our  progress  from  one  condition  of 
existence  to  another.  Like  the  bird,  we  shall  leave 
behind  us,  in  this  world,  all  that  is  gross,  impure, 
and  perishable ;  and,  as  she  is  fabled  to  rise  from 
the  waters,  so  we  hope  to  rise  from  the  earth,  puri- 
fied, glorified,  and  immortal. 

Even  as  the  eagle,  (ancient  storyen  say,) 
When  &int  wi&  years  she  feels  her  flagging  wing» 
Soars  up  toward  the  mid^un's  piercing  ray. 
Then  filled  with  fire,  into  some  living  spring 
Plunges,  and  casting  there  her  ancient  plumes. 
The  vigorous  strength  of  primal  youth  resumes. 
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WoRXiiEN  are  employed  at  present  in  repairing  the 
cases  containing  the  orange-trees  of  the  Toileries  gar- 
den. These  trees  are  of  great  age,  some  going  b«ok 
as  fiir  as  seven  hundred  years,  and  the  youngest  three 
hundred.  Every  twenty  years  the  earth  in  each  case  is 
changed,  and  during  the  three  following  years  they 
appear  sickly.  They  then  acquire  fnih  strength* 
and  throw  out  an  immense  quantity  of  blossoms.  It 
is  this  periodical  change  of  nourishment  which  has  led 
to  their  longevity. — GalignanVe  Messenger. 

***  A  Voyage  to  Terra  Aostralis,  vol.  i.,  p.  138." 
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From  the  Spectator. 
LIFE  OF   CHALMERS,   VOL.  Ed.* 

This  third  volame  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Dr.  Chalmers  abounds  in  curious  and  entertaining 
matter,  but  scarcely  equals  its  predecessors  in 
variety  and  interest,  at  least  to  readers  unacquainted 
with  the  man  and  not  familiar  with  the  topics 
which  tasked  his  energies.  Some  part  of  this 
falling-off  was  a  necessity.  The  personal  training, 
the  up-hill  struggles,  were  over ;  the  character  of 
Chalmers  was  developed,  his  principles  formed, 
his  fame  established ;  there  was  no  more  of  that 
progress  which  is  essential  to  interest  in  biography, 
as  to  happiness  in  life ;  luckily,  there  were  none  of 
those  reverses  in  fortune  or  lapses  in  conduct  which 
"point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.*'  Some  of  the 
felling-off,  however,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  selec- 
tion of  subjects  and  to  exuberant  treatment.  The 
volume  deals  more  with  public  events  than  with 
persona]  life,  and  is  as  much  a  history  of  certain 
public  affairs  in  which  Dr.  Chalmers  took  a  promi- 
nent part  as  a  biography  proper.  Both  these 
features,  also,  are  exhibit^  too  fully  ;  the  public 
accounts  passing  into  daily  news,  and  the  extracts 
from  the  journals  and  letters  dwelling  upon  com- 
monplace circumstances  or  running  too  much  into 
mere  correspondence— save  for  the  followers  of  the 
great  Presbyterian  preacher  and  leader,  and  those 
who  had  '*  seen  his  face." 

Though  this  is  the  general  character  of  the 
Tolume,  large  portions  of  it  possess  considerable 
attractions.  The  broad,  catholic  and  grand,  yet 
simple  character  of  Chalmers,  is  forcibly  brought 
out,  mixed  with  certain  weaknesses,  that  rather 
detract  from  the  critical  estimate  than  impair  the 
geniality  ;  nay,  perhaps  increase  it,  by  bringing 
down  the  Calvinist  orator  to  the  common  level  of 
humanity.  A  manuscript  volume  of  '*  Reminis- 
cences" by  John  Joseph  Gnmey,  with  the  letters 
or  journals  of  Chalmers  himself  written  during 
some  tours  in  England,  one  of  which  was  a  sort  of 
pilgrimage  to  the  different  cathedrals,  are  full  of 
interest,  and  interest  of  a  biographical  kind. 
Friend  Gurney's  dialogues  have  much  characteristic 
matter,  selected  with  discrimination,  reported  with 
dramatic  spirit,  and  with  dramatic  directions,  the 
asideSj  &c.,  skilfully  treated.  Chalmers*  own  let- 
ters, written  in  the  form  of  a  journal  to  his  family 
during  his  English  tours,  handle  an  infinite  variety 
of  subjects,  and  combine  in  a  curious  degree  the 
attraction  of  travels  and  biography.  The  places  he 
visits,  the  persons  he  meets,  the  incidents  that  occur, 
are  not  only  remarkable  in  themselves,  and  have 
the  double  peculiarity  of  being  English  and  looked 
at  by  an  eye  to  whom  the  national  part  of  them  is 
strange  yet  not  foreign;  they  also  bring  out  the 
characteristics  of  Chalmers  in  a  high  degree.  His 
wide  love  of  nature — his  peculiar  taste,  fastidious, 
^et  ready  to  be  pleased  with  the  homeliest  things 
if  not  vulgar — his  strong  good  sense — his  quiet 
humor,  and  his  love  of  a  joke — together  with  sun- 
dry little  weaknesses  of  vanity  or  prejudice — give 
raciness  to  descriptions  or  remarks  that  have  much 
interest  in  themselves,  especially  when  eminent 
persons  are  the  topic.    Both  Coleridge  and  Irving 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas 
Chalmers,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  By  Ms  Son-in-law,  the  Rev. 
William  Haona,  LL.  D.  Yolame  IIL  Published  by 
Hamilton  and  Adams,  London ;  and  by  Sutherland 
and  Knox,  Edinburgh  ;  and  reprinted  by  Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York. 


are  among  the  men  of  mark  who  are  noticed  ;  and 
Chalmers  was  not  greatly  taken  with  the  longwiod- 
edness  of  either. 

Tkurtday, — ^Irving  and  I  went  to  Bedford  Square. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montague  took  us  out  in  their  carriage 
to  Highgate,  where  we  spent  three  hours  with  the 
great  Coleridge.  He  lives  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oilman 
on  the  same  footing  that  Cowper  did  with  the  Unwins. 
His  conversation,  which  flowed  in  a  mighty  unremit- 
ting stream,  is  most  astonishing,  but,  I  must  confess, 
to  me  still  unintelligible.  I  caught  occasional  glimpses 
of  what  he  would  be  at,  but  mainly  he  was  very  far 
out  of  all  sight  and  all  sympathy.  I  hold  it,  however, 
a  great  acquisition  to  have  become  acquainted  with 
him.  You  know  that  Irving  sits  at  his  fbet,  and 
drinks  in  the  inspiration  of  every  syllable  that  Iklls 
from  him.  There  is  a  secret  and  to  me  as  yet  unintel- 
ligible communion  of  spirit  betwixt  them,  on  the 
ground  of  a  certain  German  mysticism  and  transcen- 
dental Lake  poetry,  which  I  am  not  yet  up  to.  Oor- 
don  [the  Reverend  Dr.  Gordon  of  Edinburgh]  says  it 
is  all  unintelligible  nonsense  ;  and  I  am  sure  a  plaia 
Fife  man,  as  uncle  *'  Tammas,"  had  he  been  alive, 
would  have  pronounced  it  the  greatest  buff  he  had 
ever  heard  in  his  life. 

This  passage  on  the  same  quality  in  Irving  is 
from  Mr.  Gurney*s  manuscript.     Chalmers  speaks. 

I  undertook  to  open  Irving*s  new  chapel  in  Lon- 
don. The  congregation,  in  their  eagerness  to  obtain 
seats,  had  alroldy  been  assembled  about  three  hours. 
Irving  said  he  would  assist  me  by  reading  a  chapter  for 
me  in  the  first  instance.  He  chose  the  very  longest 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  went  on  with  his  exposition 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  When  my  turn  came,  of 
what  use  could  I  be  in  an  exhausted  receiver  ?  On 
another  similar  occasion  he  kindly  profiiered  me  the  same 
aid,  adding  **  I  can  be  short"  I  said,  "  How  long 
will  it  take  you  ?"  He  answered,  **  Only  one  hour 
and  forty  minutes.**  Then,  replied  I,  I  must  decline 
the  fovor. 

Craio.  My  friend ,  Mr.  P.  invited  a  party  to  supper. 
Some  of  his  guests  had  three  miles  to  walk  after  the 
meal.  But  before  its  commencement,  Mr.  P.  requested 
Irving,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  to  read  the  Bible  and 
expound.  He  began  and  continued  a  discourse,  which 
manifested  not  even  a  tendency  towards  termination 
until  midnight.  The  supper  was  of  course  either 
burnt  up  or  grown  cold.  When  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  Mr.  P.  tremblingly  and  gently  suggested 
to  him  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  draw  to  a 
close.  "  Who  art  Mok,"  he  replied  with  prophetio 
energy,  "  who  darest  to  interrupt  the  man  of  God  in 
the  midst  of  his  administrations  ?"  He  pursued  his 
commentary  for  some  time  longer,  then  closed  the 
book,  and,  waving  his  long  arm  over  the  head  of  his 
host,  uttered  an  audible  and  deliberate  prayer  that 
his  offence  might  be  Ibrgiven. 

In  politics  Chalmers  ought  to  have  been  "  a 
whig  and  something  more ;"  but  whig  pranks  and 
practices  kept  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  conserva- 
tives. He  was  averse  to  the  reform  bill,  less  for 
what  it  altered  (though  he  thought  it  went  too  far) 
than  for  the  promises  of  human  improvement  i|0 
authors  held  out.  He  was  disgusted  by  the  shuf- 
fling of  the  whigs  in  reference  to  church  extension 
in  Scotland ;  which  they  encouraged  till  they  found 
the  dissenting  interest  was  strong  enough  to  be 
troublesome,  and  then  they  handed  the  subject  to 
commissioners,  whom  they  chose  unfairly.  His 
taste,  too,  though  the  reverse  of  exclusive,  revolted 
from  the  low  and  vulgar.  He  gives  this  recipe  for 
making  a  tory. 

Speaking  of  polities,  yon  have  heard  me  say  that 
a  man  of  refinement  and  education  won't  travel 
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through  England  on  the  tops  of  coaohes  without 
becoming  a  tory.  My  toxyism  has  been  farther  con- 
firmed this  day.  There  was  a  Quakeress  girl,  with  a 
still  younger  companion,  travelling  fh>m  their  board- 
ing-school home—and  this  was  all  well  enough  ;  but 
there  were  also  the  feeders  and  woolstaplers  of  the 
West  Riding,  fat  and  unintelligent,  with  only  punty 
and  vesicular  projections  on  each  side  of  their  chins, 
and  a  superabundance  of  lard  in  their  gills,  whose 
manners  well-nigh  overset  me,  overloading  our  coach 
with  their  enormous  carcasses,  and  squeezing  them- 
selves, as  they  ascended  from  various  parts  of 
the  road,  between  passengers  already  in  a  state  of 
compression,  to  the  gross  infraction  of  all  law  and 
justice,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  our  necks.  The 
days  were  when  I  would  have  put  down  all  this  ;  but, 
whether  from  the  love  of  peace,  which  grows  with  age, 
or  perhaps  from  some  remainder  of  the  enfeebling  in- 
fluenza, (which,  however,  is  getting  better,)  my 
quiescence  predominated. 

He  experienced  further  troubles  at  Huddersfield, 
snd  saw  some  factory  bill  commissioners  and  an 
M.  P.  borned  in  effigy  by  a  mob  ;  but  the  minister 
pulls  up  "  to  conclude." 

Before  I  resume  my  narrative,  I  may  say,  by  way 
of  qualifying  my  observations  on  toryism,  that 
though  I  hold  a  strong  while  virtuous  government, 
And  under  the  directions  of  the  higher  intelligence  of 
our  best-educated  men,  to  be  the  best  regime  for  a 
country,  yet  I  feel  it  wrong  to  nourish  contempt  for 
any  human  being  ;  **  Honor  all  men"  is  the  precept 
of  Scripture.  We  should  not  despise  any  of  those  for 
whom  Christ  died  ;  and  the  tendency  so  to  do  is  one 
of  those  temptations  to  which  refinement  and  knowl- 
edge are  apt  to  expose  us,  and  which  ought  to  be 
resisted. 

In  1830,  Dr.  Chalmers  was  one  of  the  deputation 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  present  an  address 
to  William  the  Fourth  on  his  accession ;  and  he 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  it. 

We  assembled  in  our  hotel  at  one.  The  greatest 
eonstemation  amongst  us  about  hats,  which  had  been 
promised  at  twelve,  but  had  not  yet  arrived.  There 
were  four  wanting  ;  and  at  length  only  three  oame, 
with  the  promise  that  we  should  get  the  other  when 
we  passed  the  shop.  We  went  in  three  coaches,  and 
landed  at  the  palace  entry  about  half-past  one. 
Ascended  the  stair  ;  passed  through  a  magnificent 
lobby,  between  rows  of  glittering  attendants  aU 
^ns^ed.  in  gold  and  scarlet  Ushered  into  a  large 
Anteroom,  fhll  of  all  sorts  of  company,  walking  about 
And  collecting  there  for  attendance  on  the  levee ; 
military  and  naval  officers  in  splendid  uniforms — ^high 
legal  gentlemen  with  enormous  wigs — ecclesiastics 
from  archbishops  to  curates  and  inferior  clergy.  Our 
deputation  made  a  most  respectable  appearance  among 
them,  with  our  cocked  three-cornered  hats  under  our 
arms,  our  bands  upon  our  breasts,  and  our  gowns  of 
ueneva  upon  our  backs.  Mine  did  not  lap  so  close  as 
I  would  have  liked  ;  so  that  I  was  twice  as  thick  as  I 
should  be,  and  it  must  have  been  palpable  to  every 
eye  at  the  first  glance  that  I  was  the  greatest  man 
there— and  that  though  I  took  all  care  to  keep  my 
ooat  unbuttoned  and  mv  gown  quite  open  ;  however, 
let  not  mamma  be  alarmed,  fbr  I  made  a  most 
nspectable  appearance,  and  'was  treated  with  the 
Utmost  attention.  I  saw  the  Archbishop  of  York  in 
tfae  room,  but  did  not  get  within  speech  of  him.  To 
make  up  Ihr  this,  however,  I  was  introduced  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  very  civU  ;  saw 
the  Bishop  of  London,  with  whom  I  had  a  good  deal 
of  talk,  and  am  to  dine  on  Friday  ;  was  made  up  to 
by  Admiral  Sir  Philip  Durham  ;  and  was  fiirther  in- 
troduced, at  their  request,  to  Sir  John  Leach,  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindall,  to  the 


I  Marquis  of  Bute,  &c.  But  far  the  most  interesting 
object  there  was  Talleyrand — ^whom  I  could  get 
nobody  to  introduce  me  to— splendidly  attired  as  the 
French  Ambassador,  attended  by  some  French  mili- 
tary o£Bcers.  I  gazed  with  interest  on  the  M 
shrivelled  face  of  him,  and  thought  I  could  see  there 
the  lines  of  deep  reflection  and  lofty  talent.  His 
moral  physiognomy,  however,  is  a  downright  blank. 
He  was  by  far  the  most  important  continental  person- 
age in  the  room,  and  drew  all  eyes.  I  was  further  in 
conversation  with  Lord  Melville,  Mr.  Spencer  Perci- 
val,  and  Mr.  Henry  Drummond.  The  door  to  the 
middle  apartment  was  at  length  opened  fbr  us  ;  when 
we  entered  in  processional  order.  The  modr<rator 
first,  with  Drs.  Maoknight  and  Cook  on  each  side  of 
him  ;  I  and  Dr.  Lee  side  by  side  followed  ;  Mr.  Paul 
and  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  with  their  swords  and  bus, 
formed  the  next  row  ;  then  Sir  John  Connel  and  Sir 
Henry  Jardine  ;  and,  last  of  all,  Mr.  Priogle,  M.P., 
and  Dr.  Stewart.  We  stopped  in  the  middle  room- 
equally  crowded  with  the  former,  and  alike  splendid 
with  mirrors,  chandeliers,  pictures,  and  gildings  of 
all  sorts  on  the  roof  and  walls — ^for  about  ten  min- 
utes, when  at  length  the  iblding-doors  to  the  grand 
state-room  were  thrown  open.  We  all  made  a  low 
bow  on  our  first  entry  ;  and  the  king,  seated  on  the 
throne  at  the  opposite  end,  took  off  his  hat,  putting 
it  on  again.  We  marohed  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  made  another  low  bow,  when  the  king 
again  took  off  his  hat ;  we  then  proceeded  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  and  all  made  a  thurd  low  bow,  on  which 
the  king  again  took  off  lus  hat  After  this  the  mod- 
erator read  his  address,  which  was  a  little  long  ;  and 
the  king  bowed  repeatedly  while  it  was  reading.  The 
moderator  then  reached  the  address  to  the  king  upon 
the  throne,  who  took  it  from  him  and  gave  it  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  on  his  left  hand,  who  in  his  turn  gave 
the  king  his  written  roply,  which  he  read  very  well. 
After  this,  the  moderator  went  up  to  the  stool  before 
the  throne,  leaned  his  left  knee  upon  it,  and  kissed 
the  king's  hand.  We  each  in  our  turn  did  the  same 
thing,  the  moderator  naming  every  one  of  us  as  we 
advanced.  1  went  through  my  kneel  and  my  kiss 
very  comfortably.  The  king  said  something  to  eaeh 
of  us.  His  first  question  to  me  was,  '*  Do  you  reside 
constantly  in  Edinburgh?"  I  said,  "Yes,  an't 
please  your  majesty.*'  His  next  question  was,  "  How 
long  do  you  romain  in  town  ?'*  I  said,  <*  Till  Monday, 
an*t  please  your  majesty."  I  then  descended  the 
steps  leading  from  the  foot  of  the  throne  to  the  floor, 
and  fell  into  my  place  in  the  deputation.  After  we 
had  all  been  thus  mtroduced,  we  began  to  retire  in  a 
body  just  as  we  had  oome,  bowing  all  the  way  with 
our  fiiees  to  the  king,  and  so  moving  backwards ; 
when  the  king  called  out,  **  Don't  go  away,  gentle- 
men ;  I  shall  leave  the  throne,  and  the  queen  will 
snooeed  me.  * '  We  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  ; 
when  the  most  beautifid  living  sight  I  ever  beheld 
burst  upon  our  delighted  gaze — the  queen  with  twelve 
maids  of  honor,  in  a  perfect  spangle  of  gold  and  dia- 
monds, entered  the  room.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  go  over 
in  detail  the  particulars  of  their  dresses ;  only  that  their 
lofty  plumes  upon  their  heads,  and  their  long  swee]>- 
ing  trains  upon  the  floor,  had  a  very  magnificent 
effect  She  took  her  seat  on  the  throne  ;  and  we 
made  the  same  profound  obeisances  as  beforo,  advanc- 
ing to  the  foot  of  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  footstool  of 
the  throne.  A  short  address  was  read  to  her  as 
before  ;  and  her  reply  was  most  beautifully  given,  in 
rather  a  tremulous  voice,  and  just  as  low  as  that  I' 
could  only  hear  and  no  more.  We  went  through  the 
same  oeremonial  of  advancing  successively  and  kisB- 
ing  hands,  and  then  rotired,  with  three  bows  ;  which 
the  queen  rotumed  most  graoefhlly,  but  with  iidl  the 
simplicity,  I  had  almost  said  bashfulness,  of  a  timid 
country  girl.  She  is  really  a  very  natural  and 
amiable-looking  person.  The  whole  was  magnifi- 
cent 
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Although  a  Preebyterian  after  the  straitest  sect, 
aod  not  blind  to  the  abuees  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Dr.  Chalmers  had  a  great  liking  for  **  the 
establishment.''  The  cathedrals  and  old  churches 
pleased  his  taste;  *Uhe  establishment"  met  his 
theory  of  endowments ;  hence,  oflener  than  once 
when  sectarians  got  him  to  preach,  they  were  in 
the  position  of  the  king  who  sent  for  Balaam  to 
curse  Israel.  He  once  went  to  Bristol  to  open  an 
independent  chapel,  built  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Hare. 

On  his  arrival  at  Mr.  Hftre*s  be  fbnnd  that  a 
strong  current  of  opinion  hostile  to  the  established 
Gharch  of  England  prevailed  in  that  society  into 
irhich  he  was  thrown ;  and  as  his  opening  of  the 
ohapel  might  possibly  lay  his  own  sentiments  upon 
this  subject  open  to  misinterpretation,  he  thought  it 
right,  as  it  certainly  was  both  candid  and  manly,  to 
close  the  sermon  which  he  delivered  upon  this  occa- 
sion with  the  following  declaration — 

"  I  hold  the  establishment  to  be  not  only  a  great 
Christian  good,  but  one  indispensable  to  the  uphold- 
ing of  a  diffused  Christianity  throughout  the  land. 
In  spite  of  all  the  imputations  and  errors  which  its 
greatest  enemies  have  laid  to  its  door,  we  hold, 
tibat  on  the  altemative  of  its  existence  or  non- 
existence there  would  hang  a  most  fearful  odds  to 
the  ChriaUanity  of  England.  We  are  ready  to  admit 
that  the  working  of  the  apparatus  might  be  made  great- 
ly more  efficient ;  but  we  at  the  same  time  contend, 
&at  were  it  taken  down,  the  result  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  moral  blight  on  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land.  We  think  it  might  be  demonstrated,  that 
were  the  ministrations  of  your  established  church  to 
be  done  away,  they  would  never  be  replaced  by  all 
the  zeal,  energy,  and  talent  of  private  adventurers. 
Instead  of  the  frequent  parish-church,  that  most 
beauteous  spectacle  to  a  truly  Christian  heart, 
because  to  him  the  richest  in  moral  associations,  with 
its  tower  peeping  forth  from  amidst  the  verdure  of  the 
trees  in  which  it  is  embosomed,  there  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  only  rare  and 
thinly-scattered  meeting-houses.** 

The  time  over  which  this  volume  extends  is  from 
1823,  when  Dr.  Chalmers  went  to  St.  Andrew's 
as  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  to  1835,  when 
his  private  contest  with  Lord  Melbourne  and  the 
whig  ministry  on  the  subject  of  church-extension 
closed.  The  principal  intervening  subjects  of  a 
public  kind  are  some  college  differences  at  St. 
Andrew's,  in  reference  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
funds  and  other  matters ;  the  annuity-tax  of 
Edinburgh,  after  Dr.  Chalmers  had  settled  in  the 
capital  as  professor  of  divinity  ;  and  several  ques- 
tions in  the  Presbytery  or  the  General  Assembly, 
sometimes  curious  as  containing  the  germ  of  the 
differences  that  subsequently  produced  the  secession. 
The  chief  literary  undertakings  were  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  and  the  work  on 
Political  Economy,  in  which,  it  may  be  recollected. 
Dr.  Chalmers,  among  other  dubious  topics,  broached 
the  doctrine  that  all  taxes  fall  upon  land.  The 
most  important  personal  event  was  an  attack  of 
paralysis  in  1834,  brought  on  by  his  exertions  in 
the  dispute  between  the  Presbytery  and  town- 
council  on  the  annuity-tax ;  from  which,  however, 
he  recovered  without  perceptible  effects. 
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About  the  year  1670,  there  lived  at  Dijon  a 
certain  notary,  an  original  in  his  way,  named  Mel- 


cfaior  Jolyot;  His  father  was  an  inn-keeper ;  but 
of  a  more  ambiiious  nature  than  his  sire,  the 
son,  as  soon  as  he  had  succeeded  in  collecting  a 
little  money,  purchased  for  himself  the  office  of 
head  clerk  in  the  Chambre  des  Comptes  of  Dijon, 
with  the  title  of  Grefiier  of  the  same.  During  the 
following  year,  having  long  been  desirous  of  a 
title  of  nobility,  he  acquired,  at  a  very  low  price,  a 
little  abandoned  and  almost  unknown  fief,  that  of 
Crebillon,  situated  about  a  league  and  a  half  from 
the  city. 

His  son,  Prosper  Jolyot,  the  future  poet,  was  at 
that  time  a  young  man  of  about  two-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  a  student  at  law,  and  then  on  the  eve 
of  being  admitted  as  advocate  at  the  French  bar. 
From  &e  first  years  of  his  sojourn  in  Paris,  we 
find  that  he  called  himself  Prosper  Jolyot  de  Cre- 
billon, About  sixty  years  later,  a  worthy  philos- 
opher of  Dijon,  a  certain  Monsieur  J.  B.  Michault, 
writes  as  follows  to  the  President  de  Ruffey : — 
<*  Last  Saturday  (June  19th,  1762),  our  celebrated 
Crebillon  was  interred  at  St.  Gervais.  In  his 
billets  de  mort  they  gave  him  the  title  of  ecuyer; 
but  what  appears  to  me  mure  surprising,  is  the 
circumstance  of  his  son  adopting  that  of  messire.^* 

Crebillon  had  then  ended  by  cradling  himself  in  a 
sort  of  imaginary  nobility.  In  1761,  we  find  him 
writing  to  the  President  de  Brosse :  "  I  have  ever 
taken  so  little  thought  respecting  my  own  origin, 
that  I  have  neglected  certain  very  flattering  elucida- 
tions on  this  point.  M.  de  Ricard,  maitre  dea 
comptes  at  Dijon,  gave  my  father  one  day  two  titles 
he  had  found.  Of  these  two  titles,  written  in  very 
indiff!erent  Latin,  the  first  concerned  one  Jolyot, 
chamberlain  of  Raoul,  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  the 
second,  a  certain  Jolyot,  chamberlain  of  Philippe  le 
Bon.  Both  of  these  titles  are  lost.  I  can  also 
remember  having  heard  it  said  in  my  youth  by  some 
old  inhabitants  of  Nuits,  my  father's  native  place, 
that  there  formerly  existed  in  those  cantons  a  cer- 
tain very  powerful  and  noble  family  named  Jolyot." 

O  vanity  of  vanities !  would  it  be  believed  that, 
under  the  democratic  reign  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  a 
man  like  Crebillon,  ennobled  by  his  own  talents 
and  genius,  could  have  thus  hugged  himself  in  the 
possession  of  a  vain  and  deceitful  chimera !  For 
truth  compels  us  to  own  that,  from  the  fit\eenth  to 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Jolyots 
were  never  anything  more  or  less  than  honest  inn- 
keepers, who  sold  their  wine  unadulterated,  as  it 
was  procured  from  the  black  or  golden  grapes  of 
the  Burgundy  hills. 

Meanwhile  Crebillon,  finding  that  his  titles  of 
nobility  were  uncontested,  pushed  his  aristocratic 
weakness  so  far  as  to  affirm  one  day  that  his  family 
bore  on  its  shield  an  eagle,  or,  on  a  field,  azure, 
holding  in  its  beak  a  lily,  proper,  leaved  and  sus- 
tained, argent.  All  went,  however,  according  to 
his  wishes ;  his  son  allied  himself  by  an  unexpected 
marriage  to  one  of  the  first  families  in  England.  The 
old  tragic  poet  could  then  pass  into  the  other  world 
with  the  consoling  reflection  that  he  lefl  behind  him 
here  below  a  name  not  only  honored  in  the  world 
of  letters,  but  inscribed  also  in  the  golden  muster- 
roll  of  the  French  nobility.  But  unfortunately  for 
poor  Crebillon 's  family  tree,  about  a  century  afler 
the  creation  of  this  mushroom  nobility — which,' 
like  the  majority  of  tiie  nobilities  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  its  foundation  in  the  sand — a  certain 
oflKcious  antiquary,  who  happened  at  the  time  to 
have  nothing  better  to  do,  bethought  himself  one 
day  of  inquiring  into  the  validity  of  his  claim.  He 
devoted  to  Uiis  strange  occupation  several  years  of 
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precious  time.  By  dint  ofshaking  the  dast  from  off 
the  archives  of  Dijon  and  of  Nuits,  and  of  rummag- 
ing the  minutes  of  the  notaries  of  the  department, 
he  succeeded  at  lentrth  in  ferreting  out  the  genea- 
logical tree  of  the  Jolyot  family.  Some,  the  most 
glorious  of  its  members,  had  been  notaries,  others 
had  been  innkeepers.  Shade  of  Crebillon,  par- 
don this  impious  archeologist,  who  thus,  with 
ruthless  hands,  destroyed  **  at  one  fell  swoop'*  the 
brilliant  scaffolding  of  your  vanity ! 

Prosper  Jolyot  de  Crebillon  was  born  at  Diion 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1674 ;  like  Corneifle, 
Bossuet,  and  Voltaire,  he  studied  at  the  Jesuits'  col- 
lege of  his  native  town.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
all  their  seminaries,  the  Jesuits  kept  secret  regis- 
ters, wherein  they  inscribed,  under  the  name  of 
each  pupil,  certain  notes  in  Latin  upon  his  intel- 
lect and  character:  It  was  the  Abb^  d 'Olivet  who, 
it  is  said,  inscribed  the  note  referring  to  Crebillon : 
"  Puer  ingeniosus  sed  insignis  nebulo.*^  But  it 
must  be  said  that  the  collegiate  establishments  of 
the  holy  brotherhood  housed  certain  pedagogues, 
who  rather  abused  their  right  of  pronouncing  judg- 
ment on  the  scholars.  Crebillon,  after  all,  was 
but  a  lively,  frolicsome  child,  free  and  unreserved 
to  excess  in  manners  and  speech. 

His  father,  notary  and  later  greffier  en  chef  of 
the  '*  Chambre  des  Comptes"  at  Dijon,  being 
above  all  things  desirous  that  his  family  should  be- 
come distinguished  in  the  magistracy,  destined  his 
son  to  the  law,  saying  that  the  best  heritage  he 
could  leave  him  was  his  own  example.  Crebillon 
resigned  himself  to  his  father's  wishes  with  a  very 
good  grace,  and  repaired  to  Paris,  there  to  keep 
his  terms.  In  the  capital  he  divided  his  time 
between  study  and  the  pleasures  and  amusements 
natural  to  his  age.  As  soon  as  he  was  admitted  as 
advocate,  he  entered  the  chambers  of  a  procurenr 
named  Prieur,  son  of  the  Prieur  celebrated  by 
Scarron,  an  intimate  friend  of  his  fnther,  who 
greeted  him  fraternally.  One  would  have  supposed 
that  our  future  poet,  who  bore  audacity  on  his 
countenance,  and  genius  on  his  brow,  would,  like 
Achilles,  have  recognized  his  sex  when  they 
showed  him  arms ;  but  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  not  only  was  it  necessary  to  warn  him  that 
he  was  a  poet,  but  even  to  impel  him  bodily,  as  it 
were,  and  despite  himself,  into  the  arena. 

The  writers  and  poets  of  France  have  ever  railed 
in  good  set  terms  against  procureurs,  advocates,  and 
all  such  common-place,  every-day  personages  ;  and, 
in  genera],  we  are  bound  to  confess  they  have  had 
right  on  their  side.  We  must,  however,  render 
justice  to  one  of  them,  the  only  one,  perhaps,  who 
ever  showed  a  taste  for  poetry.  The  worthy  man 
to  whom,  fortunately  for  himself,  Crebillon  had 
been  con^ded,  remarked,  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
acquaintanceship,  the  romantic  disposition  of  his 
pupil.  Of  the  same  country  as  Piron  and  Rameau, 
Crebillon  possessed,  like  them,  the  same  frank 
gayety  and  good-tempered  heedlessness  of  charac- 
ter, which  t^trayed  his  Burgundian  origin.  Hav- 
ing at  an  early  age  inhaled  the  intoxicating  perfumes 
•  of  the  Burgundian  vines,  his  first  essays  in  poetry 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  certain  chansons  a 
boirey  none  of  which,  however,  have  descended  to 
,  posterity.  The  worthy  procoreur,  amazed  at  the 
^  degree  of  power  shown  even  in  these  slight  drink- 
ing-songs, earnestly  advised  him  to  become  a  poet 
by  profession. 

Crebillon  was  then  twenty-seven  years  of  age ; 
>  he  resisted,  alleging  that  he  did  not  believe  he  pos- 
.  sessed  the  true  creative  genius ;  that  every  poet  is 


in  some  sort  a  species  of  deity,  holding  chaos  in  one 
hand,  and  light  and  life  in  the  other ;  and  that,  for 
his  part,  he  possessed  but  a  bad  pen,  destined  to  de- 
fend bad  causes  in  worse  style.  But  the  procurenr 
was  not  to  be  convinced ;  he  had  discovered  that  a 
spark  of  the  creative  fire  already  shone  within 
the  breast  of  Crebillon.  "  Do  not  deny  yourself 
becoming  a  poet,"  he  would  frequently  say  to  him  ; 
•*  it  ij  written  upon  your  brow ;  your  looks  have 
told  me  so  a  thousand  times.  There  is  hut  one 
man  in  all  France  capable  of  taking  up  the  mantle 
of  Racine,  and  that  man  is  yourself." 

Crebillon  exclaimed  against  this  opinion ;  but 
having  been  led  alone  for  a  few  hours  to  transcribe 
a  parliamentary  petition,  he  recalled  to  mind  the 
magic  of  the  stage — ^the  scenery,  the  speeches,  the 
applause ;  a  movement  of  inspiration  seized  him. 
When  the  procurenr  returned,  his  pupil  extended 
his  hand  to  him,  exclaiming,  enthusiastically, 
**  You  have  pointed  out  the  way  to  me,  and  I  shall 
depart."  **  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry,"  replied  the 
procureur  ;  '*  a  chef-d^csuvre  is  not  made  in  a  week. 
Remain  quietly  where  you  are,  as  if  you  were  still 
a  procureur's  clerk ;  eat  my  bread  and  drink  my 
wine  ;  when  you  have  completed  your  work,  you 
may  then  take  your  flight." 

Crebillon  aooordingly  remained  in  the  procureurs 
office,  and  at  the  very  desk  on  which  he  transcribed 
petitions,  he  composed  the  five  long  acts  of  a  bar- 
barons  tragedy,  entitled,  *'  The  Death  of  Brutus." 
The  work  finished,  our  good-natured  procureur 
brought  all  his  interest  into  play*  in  order  to  obtain 
a  reading  of  the  piece  at  the  Uomedie  Franca ise. 
After  many  applications,  Crebillon  was  permitted 
to  read  his  play ;  it  was  unanimously  rejected. 
The  poet  was  furious ;  he  returned  home  to  the 
procureur's,  and,  casting  down  his  manuscript  at 
the  good  man's  feet,  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  de- 
spair, **  You  have  dishonored  me !" 

D'Alembert  says,  *'  Crebillon 's  fury  burst  upon 
the  procureur's  head ;  he  regarded  him  almost  in 
the  light  of  an  enemy  who  bad  advised  him  only 
for  his  own  dishonor,  swore  to  listen  to  him  no 
more,  and  never  to  write  another  line  of  verse  as 
long  as  he  lived." 

Crebillon,  however,  in  his  rage  maligned  the 
worthy  procureur ;  he  would  not  have  found  else- 
where so  hospitable  a  roof  or  so  true  a  friend.  He 
relumed  to  the  study  of  the  law,  but  the  decisive 
step  had  been  taken  ;  beneath  the  advocate's  gown 
the  poet  had  already  peeped  forth.  And  then,  the 
procureur  was  never  tired  of  predicting  future 
triumphs.  Crebillon  ventured  upon  another  trag- 
edy, and  chose  for  his  subject  the  story  of  the 
Cretan  kin^,  Idomeneus.  This  time  the  comedians 
accepted  his  piece,  and  shortly  afterwards  played 
it.  Its  success  was  doubtful ,  but  the  author  fancied 
he  had  received  sufficient  encouragement  to  con- 
tinue his  new  career. 

In  his  next  piece,  **  Atr^c,"  Crebillon,  who  had 
commenced  as  a  schoolboy,  now  raised  himself,  as 
it  were,  to  the  dignity  of  a  master.  The  come- 
dians learned  their  parts  with  enthusiasm.  On  the 
morning  of  the  first  representation,  the  procureur 
summoned  the  young  poet  to  his  bedside,  for  he 
was  then  stricken  wiUi  a  mortal  disease ;  *'  My 
friend,"  said  he,  '^  I  have  a  presentiment  that  this 
very  evening  you  will  be  greeted  by  the  critics  of 
the  nation  as  a  son  of  the  great  Corneille.  There 
are  but  a  few  days  of  life  remaining  for  me ;  I  have 
no  longer  strength  to  walk,  but  be  assured  that  1 
shall  Ira  at  my  post  this  evening,  in  the  pit  of  the 
Theatre  Fran^aise."    True  to  his  word,  the  good 
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dd  man  had  himself  carried  to  the  theatre.  The 
intelligent  judges  applauded  certain  passages  of  the 
tragedy,  in  which  wonderful  power  as  well  as 
many  startling  beauties  was  perceptible ;  but  at 
the  catastrophe,  when  Atreus  compels  Thyestes  to 
drink  the  blood  of  his  son,  there  was  a  general 
exclamation  of  horror — (Gabrielle  de  Vercfy,  be  it 
remarked,  had  not  then  eaten  on  the  stage  the  heart 
of  her  lover.)  "  The  procureur,"  says  D'Alem- 
bert,  "  would  have  left  the  theatre  in  sorrow,  if  he 
had  awaited  the  judgment  of  the  audience  in  order 
to  fix  his  own.  The  pit  appeared  more  terrified 
than  interested ;  it  beheld  the  curtain  fall  without 
uttering  a  sound  either  of  approval  or  condenma- 
tion,  and  dispersed  in  that  solemn  and  ominous 
silence  which  bodes  no  good  for  the  future  welfare 
of  the  piece.  But  the  procureur  judged  better  than 
the  public,  or,  rather,  he  anticipated  its  future  judg- 
ment. The  play  over,  he  proceeded  to  the  green- 
room to  seek  his  pupil,  who,  still  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  uncertainty  as  to  his  fate,  was  already 
almost  resigned  to  a  failure ;  he  embraced  Crebillon 
in  a  transport  of  admiration ;  *  I  die  content,'  said 
he.  '  I  have  made  you  a  poet ;  and  I  leave  a  man 
to  the  nation!'  " 

And,  in  fact,  at  each  representation  of  the  piece, 
tfie  public  discovered  fresh  beauties,  and  abandoned 
itself  with  real  pleasure  to  the  terror  which  the 
poet  inspired.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  name 
of  Crebillon  became  celebrated  throughout  Paris 
and  the  provinces,  and  all  imagined  that  the  spirit 
of  the  great  Comeille  had  indeed  revisited  earth  to 
animate  the  muse  of  the  young  Burgundian. 

Crebillon's  father  was  greatly  irritated  on  finding 
that  his  son  had,  as  they  said  then,  abandoned 
Themis  for  Melpomene.    In  vain  did  the  procureur 

Slead  his  pupil's  cause — in  vain  did  Crebillon  ad- 
ress  to  this  true  father  a  supplication  in  verse,  to 
obtain  pardon  for  him  from  his  sire ;  the  greffier  en 
dtrf  of  Dijon  was  inexorable ;  to  his  son's  en- 
treaties he  replied  that  he  cursed  him,  and  that  he 
was  about  to  make  a  new  will.  To  complete,  as  it 
were,  his  downfall  in  the  good  opinion  of  this 
individual,  who  possessed  such  a  blind  infatuation 
for  the  law,  Crebillon  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which 
the  following  passage  occurs : — '*  I  am  about  to  get 
married,  if  you  have  no  objection,  to  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  Paris ;  you  may  believe  me,  sir, 
upon  this  point,  for  her  beauty  is  all  that  she 
possesses." 

To  this  his  father  replied : — **  Sir,  your  trag- 
edies are  not  to  my  taste ;  your  children  will  not  be 
mine ;  commit  as  many  follies  as  you  please,  I 
shall  console  myself  with  the  reflection  that  I  re- 
fused my  consent  to  your  marriage  ;  and  I  would 
strongly  advise  you,  sir,  to  depend  more  than  ever 
on  your  pieces  for  support,  for  you  are  no  longer  a 
member  of  my  family." 

Crebillon,  for  all  that,  married,  as  he  said,  the 
most  beautiful  girl  in  Paris — ^the  gentle  and  charm- 
ing Charlotte  Peaget,  of  whom  Dufresny  has 
spoken.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  apothecary, 
and  it  was  while  frequenting  her  father's  shop  that 
Crebillon  became  acquainted  with  her.  There  was 
nothing  very  romantic,  it  is  true,  in  the  match ; 
but  love  spreads  a  charm  over  all  that  it  comes  in 
contact  with.  Thus,  a  short  time  before  his 
marriage,  Crebillon  perceived  his  intended  giving 
out  some  marshmallow  and  violets  to  a  sick  cus- 
tomer :  "  My  dear  Charlotte,"  said  he,  "  we  will 
go  together,  some  of  these  days,  among  our  Dijon- 
naise  mountains,  to  collect  violets  and  marshmallow 
for  your  father." 


It  was  shortly  aAer  his  marriage  and  removal  (o 
the  Place  Maubert,  that  he  first  evinced  his  strange 
mania  for  cats  and  dogs,  and,  above  all,  his  singular 
passion  for  tobacco.  He  was,  beyond  contradic- 
tion, the  greatest  smoker  of  his  day.  It  has  been 
stated  by  some  of  the  writers  of  the  time,  that  he 
could  not  turn  a  single  rhyme  of  a  tragedy,  save  in 
an  obscure  and  smoky  cnamber,  surrounded  by  a 
noisy  pack  of  dogs  and  cats  :  according  to  the  same 
authorities,  he  would  very  frequently,  also,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  close  the  shutters,  and  light 
candles.  A  thousand  other  extravagances  have 
been  attributed  to  Crebillon ;  but  we  ought  to 
accept  with  caution  the  recitals  of  these  anecdote- 
mongers,  who  were  far  too  apt  to  imagine  they 
were  portraying  a  man,  when  m  reality  they  were 
but  drawing  a  ridiculous  caricature. 

When  M.  Melchior  Jolyot  learned  that  his  son 
had,  in  defiance  of  his  paternal  prohibition,  actually 
wedded  the  apothecary's  daughter,  his  grief  and 
rage  knew  no  bounds.  The  worthy  man  believed 
in  his  recent  nobility  as  firmly  as  he  did  in  his 
religion,  and  his  son's  mesalliance  nearly  drove  him 
to  despair ;  this  time  he  actually  carried  his  threat 
into  execution,  and  made  a  formal  will,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  completely  disinherited  the  poet. 
Fortunately  for  Crebillon,  his  father,  before  bid- 
ding adieu  to  the  world  and  his  nobility,  undertook 
a  journey  to  Paris,  curious,  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  rage,  to  judge  for  himself  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  theatrical  tomfooleries,  as  he  called 
them,  of  his  silly  boy,  who  had  married  the  apoth- 
ecary's daughter,  and  who,  in  place  of  gaining 
nobility  and  station  in  a  procureur's  office,  had 
written  a  parcel  of  trash  for  actors  to  spout.  We 
must  say,  however,  that  Crebillon  could  not  have 
retained  a  better  counsel  to  urge  his  claims  before 
the  paternal  tribunal  than  his  wife,  the  much 
maligned  apothecary's  daughter,  one  of  the  love- 
liest and  most  amiable  women  in  Paris ;  and  we 
may  add,  that  this  nobility  of  which  his  father 
thought  so  much — the  nobility  of  the  robe — which 
had  not  been  acquired  in  a  Dijonnaise  family  until 
after  the  lapse  of  three  generations,  was  scarcely 
equal  to  the  nobility  of  the  pen,  which  Crebillon 
had  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  talents. 

The  old  greflier,  then,  came  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  one  of  the  said  tomfooleries 
of  that  unhappy  profligate,  who  in  better  times  had 
been  his  son.  Fate  so  willed  it  that  on  that  night 
*'  Atr^e"  should  be  performed.  The  old  man  was 
seized  with  mingled  emotions  of  terror,  grief,  and 
admiration.  That  very  evening,  being  resolved 
not  to  rest  until  he  had  seen  his  son,  he  called  a 
coach,  on  leaving  the  theatre,  and  drove  straight  to 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Marceau,  to  the  house  which 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  dwelling  of 
Crebillon.  No  sooner  had  the  door  opened  than 
out  rushed  seven  or  eight  dogs,  who  cast  them- 
selves upon  the  old  greffier,  uttering  in  every 
species  of  canine  paiois  the  loudest  possible  demon- 
strations of  welcome.  One  word  from  Madame 
Crebillon,  however,  was  sufficient  to  recall  this 
unruly  pack  to  order;  yet  the  dogs,  having  no 
doubt  instinctively  discovered  a  family  likeness, 
continued  to  gambol  round  the  limbs  of  M.  Mel- 
chior Jolyot,  to  the  latter's  no  small  confusion  and 
alarm.  Charlotte,  who  was  alone,  waiting  supper 
for  her  husband,  was  much  surprised  at  this  unex- 
pected visit.  At  first  she  imagined  that  it  was 
some  great  personage  who  had  oome  to  offer  the 
poet  his  patronage  and  protection ;  but  after  look- 
ing at  her  visitor  two  or  three  times,  she  suddenly 
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exclaimed :  *'  You  are  my  hualnnd^v  father,  or,  at 
least,  you  are  one  of  the  Jolyot  family."  The  old 
^[reffier,  though  intending  to  have  maintained  his 
incognito  until  bis  son's  return,  could  no  longer 
resist  the  desire  of  abandoning  himself  to  the  de- 
lights of  a  reconciliation ;  he  embraced  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law tenderly,  shedding  tears  of  joy,  and 
accusing  himself  all  the  while  for  his  previous 
unnatural  harshness :  '*  Yes,  yes,"  cried  he, ''  yes, 
you  are  still  my  children — all  that  I  have  is  yours ! " 
then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  he  continued,  in  a 
tone  of  sadness :  "  But  how  does  it  happen  that, 
with  his  great  success,  my  son  has  condemned  his 
wife  to  such  a  home  and  such  a  supper?" 

*' Condemned,  did  you  say?"  murmured  Char- 
lotte; ''do  not  deceive  yourself,  we  are  quite 
happy  here ;"  so  saying,  she  took  her  father-in- 
law  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  the  adjoining 
room,  to  a  cradle  covered  with  white  curtains. 
**  Look  !"  said  she,  turning  back  the  curtain  with 
maternal  solicitude. 

The  old  man's  heart  melted  outright  at  the  sight 
of  his  grandchild. 

*'Are  we  not  happy?"  continued  the  mother. 
"  What  more  do  we  require?  We  live  on  a  little, 
and  when  we  have  no  money,  my  father  assists 

UB." 

They  returned  to  the  sitting-room. 

**  What  wine  is  this !"  said  the  old  fiurgundian, 
uncorking  the  bottle  intended  to  form  part  of  their 
frugal  repast.  "What!"  he  exclaimed,  ''my 
son  fallen  so  low  as  this!  The  Crebillons  have 
always  drunk  good  wine." 

At  this  instant  the  dogs  set  up  a  tremendous 
barking  :  Crebillon  was  ascending  the  stairs.  A 
few  moments  afterwards  he  entered  the  room  es- 
corted by  a  couple  of  dogs,  which  had  followed  him 
from  the  theatre. 

"What!  two  more!"  exclaimed  the  father; 
"this  is  really  too  much.  Son,"  he  continued, 
"  I  am  come  to  entreat  your  pardon ;  in  my  anxiety 
to  show  myself  your  fatner,  1  had  forgotten  that  my 
first  duty  was  to  love  you." 

Crebillon  cast  himself  into  his  father's  arms. 

"  But  corbleuj  monsieur,"  continued  the  M  no- 
tary, "  I  cannot  forgive  you  for  having  so  many 
dogs."  « 

"  You  are  right,  father ;  but  what  wonld  become 
of  these  poor  animals  were  I  not  to  take  compassion 
upon  them  ?  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone, 
■ays  the  Scripture.  No  longer  able  to  live  with 
my  fellow-creatures,  I  have  surrounded  myself  with 
dogs.  The  dog  is  the  solace  and  friend  of  the 
solitary  man." 

"  But  I  should  imagine  you  were  not  alone  here," 
said  the  father,  with  a  glance  towards  Charlotte, 
and  the  infant's  cradle. 

"Who  knows?"  said  the  young  wife,  with  an 
expression  of  touching  melancholy  in  her  voice. 
"It  is  perhaps  through  a  presentiment  that  he 
speaks  thus.  I  much  fear  that  I  shall  not  live  long. 
He  has  but  one  friend  upon  the  earth,  and  that 
friend  is  myself.  Now,  when  I  shall  be  no 
Bore— 
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But  you  shall  not  die,"  interrupted  Crebillon, 
taking  her  in  his  arms.  "  Could  1  exist  without 
you?" 

Madame  Crebillon  was  not  deceived  in  her  pre- 
sentiments; the  poet,  who,  we  know,  lived  to  a 
patriarchal  age,  lived  on  in  widowed  solitude  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years. 

Crebillon  and  his  wife  accompanied  the  old 
greffier  back  from  Paris  to  Dijon,  where,  to  the 


great  surprise  of  the  inhabitants,  the  &ther  pre- 
sented his  son  as  "  M.  Jolyot  de  Crebillon,  who 
has  succeeded  Messieurs  Corneille  and  Racine  in 
the  honors  of  the  French  stage."  Crebillon  had 
the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  restraining  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  sire.  He  succeeded,  however, 
at  length,  not  through  remonstrances,  but  by  the 
insatiable  ardor  he  displayed  in  diving  into  the 
paternal  money-bags.  After  a  sojourn  of  three 
months  at  Dijon,  Crebillon  returned  to  Paris ;  and 
well  for  him  it  was  that  he  did  so ;  a  month  longer, 
and  the  father  would  indubitably  have  quarrelled 
with  him  again,  and  would  have  remade  his  wiU, 
disinheriting  this  time,  not  the  rebellious  child,  bul 
the  prodigal  son.  Crebillon,  in  fact,  never  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  keeping  his  money ;  and  in  this 
respect  he  but  followed  the  example  of  all  those^ 
who,  in  imagination,  remove  mountains  of  gold. 

Scarcely  bad  he  arrived  in  Paris  when  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Dijon.  The  old  greffier  had 
died  suddenly.  The  inheritance  was  a  most  diffi- 
cult one  to  unravel.  "  I  have  come  here,"  writes 
Crebillon  to  the  elder  of  the  brothers  Paris,  "  only 
to  inherit  lawsuits."  And,  true  enough,  he  ttU 
lowed  himself  to  be  drawn  blindly  into  the  various 
suits  which  arose  in  consequence  of  certain  infor- 
malities in  the  old  man's  will,  and  which  eveniuallj 
caused  almost  the  entire  property  to  drop,  bit  by  bit| 
into  the  pockets  of  the  lawyers. 

"I  was  a  great  blockhead,"  wrote  Crebillon 
later ;  "  I  went  about  reciting  passages  from  my 
tragedies  to  these  lawyers,  who  feigned  to  pale 
wim  admiration ;  and  this  manoeuvre  of  theirs 
blinded  me ;  I  perceived  not  that  all  the  while  these 
cunning  foxes  were  devouring  my  substance ;  bul 
it  is  the  fate  of  poets  to  be  ever  like  1a  Fontaine's 


crow. 


Out  of  this  property  he  succeeded  only  in  preser¥-> 
ing  the  little  fief  of  Crebillon,  the  income  derived 
from  which  he  gave  up  to  his  sisters.  On  his 
return  to  Paris,  however,  he  changed  altogether 
his  style  of  living ;  he  removed  his  penates  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  placed  his 
estahlishment  on  quite  a  seignorial  footing,  as  if 
he  had  become  heir  to  a  considerable  property. 
This  act  of  folly  can  scarcely  be  explained.  The 
report,  of  course,  was  spread,  that  he  had  inherited 
property  to  a  large  amount.  Most  probably  be 
wished,  by  acting  thus,  to  save  the  family  honor, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  family  vanity,  by 
seeking  to  deceive  the  world  as  to  the  precise 
amount  of  the  Jolyot  estate. 

True  wisdom  inhabits  not  the  world  in  which 
we  dwell.  Crebillon  sought  all  the  superfluities 
of  luxury.  In  vain  did  his  wife  endeavor  to  re- 
strain him  in  his  extravagances ;  in  vain  did  she 
recall  to  his  mind  their  frugal  but  happy  meals,  and 
the  homely  furniture  of  their  little  awelling  in  the 
Place  Maubert;  "m  gay  for  all  that  on  sunny 
days,** 

"  Well,"  he  would  reply,  "if  we  must  return 
there,  I  shall  not  complain.  What  matters  it  if  the 
wine  be  not  so  good,  so  that  it  is  always  your  hand 
which  pours  it  out?" 

Fortunately,  that  year  was  one  of  successive 
triumphs  for  Crebillon.  The  "  Electro"  carried 
off  all  sufllrages,  and  astonished  even  criticism  itself 
In  this  piece  the  poet  had  softened  down  the  harsh- 
ness of  his  tints,  and  while  still  maintaining  his 
"  majestic"  character,  had  kept  closer  to  nature  and 
humanity. 

"  Electre"  was  followed  by  "  Rhadamiste," 
which  was  at  the  time  extolled  as  a  perfect  chef- 
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tTcBuvre  of  style  and  Tigor .  There  is  in  this  play,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  term,  a  certain  rude  nobility 
of  expression,  which  is  the  true  characteristic  of 
Crebillon's  genius.  It  was  this  tragedy  which  in- 
spired Voltaire  with  the  idea,  that  on  the  stage  it 
is  better  to  strike  hard  than  true.  The  enthusiastic 
auditory  admitted,  that  if  Racine  could  paint  love, 
Crebillon  could  depict  hatred.  Boileau,  who  was 
then  dying,  and  who,  could  he  have  had  his  wish, 
would  have  desired  that  French  literature  might  stop 
at  his  name,  exclaimed,  that  this  success  was  scan- 
dalous. '*  I  have  lived  too  long !"  cried  the  old  poet, 
in  a  violent  rage.  *'  To  what  a  pack  of  Visigoths 
have  I  left  the  French  stage  a  prey !  The  Pradons, 
whom  we  so  oflen  ridiculed,  were  eagles  compared 
to  these  fellows.''  Boileau  resembled  in  some 
respect  old  "  Nestor"  of  the  Itiad^  when  he  said  to 
the  Greek  kings — **  I  would  advise  you  to  listen  to 
me,  fur  I  have  formerly  mixed  with  men  who  were 
your  betters."  The  public,  however,  ampl^ 
avenged  Crebillon  for  the  bitter  judgment  of  Boi- 
leau ;  in  eight  days  two  editions  of  the  "  Rhada- 
miste"  were  exhausted.  And  this  was  not  all : 
the  piece,  having  been  played  by  command  of  the 
regent  before  the  court  at  Versailles,  was  applauded 
to  the  echo. 

Despite  these  successes,  Crebillon  was  not  long 
in  getting  to  the  bottom  of  his  purse.  In  the  hope 
of  deferring  as  long  as  he  possibly  c^uld  the  evil 
hour  he  should  be  obliged  to  return  to  his  former 
humble  style  of  living,  he  used  every  possible 
means  to  replenish  his  almost  exhausted  ex- 
chequer. He  borrowed  three  thousand  crowns  from 
Baron  Hoguer,  who  was  the  resource  of  literary 
men  in  the  days  of  the  Regency ;  and  sold  to  a 
Jew  usurer  his  author*s  rights  upon  a  tragedy 
which  was  yet  to  be  written.  He  had  counted 
upon  the  success  of  ** Xerxes;"  but  this  tragedy 
proved  an  utter  failure.  Crebillon,  however,  was 
a  man  of  strong  mind.  He  returned  home  that 
evening  with  a  calm,  and  even  smiling  countenance : 
"  Well !"  eagerly  exclaimed  Madame  Crebillon, 
who  had  been  awaiting  in  anxiety  the  return  of 
her  husband.  **  Well,"  replied  he,  **  they  have 
damned  my  play ;  to-morrow  we  will  return  to  our 
old  habits  again." 

And,  true  to  his  word,  on  the  following  morning 
Crebillon  returned  to  the  Place  Maubert,  where 
he  hired  a  little  apartment  near  his  father-in-law, 
who  could  still  offer  our  poet  and  his  wife,  when 
hard  pressed,  a  glass  of  his  vin  ordtruure  and  a 
share  of  his  dinner.  Out  of  all  his  rich  furniture 
Crebillon  selected  but  a  dozen  cats  and  dogs,  whom 
he  chose  as  the  companions  of  his  exile.  To 
quote  d'Alembert's  words — '*  Like  Alcibiades  in 
former  days,  he  passed  from  Persian  luxury  to 
Spartan  austerity,  and,  what  in  all  probability  Alci- 
biades was  not,  he  was  happier  in  the  second  state 
than  he  had  been  in  the  first." 

His  wife  was  in  retirement  what  she  had  been 
in  the  world.  She  never  complained.  Per- 
haps even  she  showed  herself  in  a  more  charming 
light,  as  the  kind  and  devoted  companion  of  the 
hissed  and  penniless  poet,  than  as  the  admired  wife 
of  the  popular  dramatist.  Poor  Madame  Crebillon 
hid  their  poverty  from  her  husband  with  touching 
delicacy ;  he  almost  fkncied  himself  rich,  such  a 
magic  charm  did  she  contrive  to  cast  over  their 
humble  dwelling.  Like  Midas,  she  appeared  to 
possess  the  gift  of  changing  whatever  she  touched 
Into  gold,  that  is  to  say,  of  giving  life  and  light 
by  her  winning  grace  to  everything  with  which 
tfhe  came  in  contact.    Blessed,  thrice  blessed  is  that 


man,  be  he  poet  or  philosopher,  who,  like  Crebllloo^ 
has  felt  and  understood  that  amiability  and  a  con- 
tented mind  are  in  a  wife  treasures  inexhaustible, 
con^arfid  to  which  mere  mundane  wealth  fades  into 
utter  insignificance.  No  word  of  complaint  or 
peevish  expression  &ver  passed  Madame  Crebillon's 
lips ;  she  was  proud  of  her  poet's  glory,  and  en- 
deavored always  to  sustain  him  in  his  independent 
ideas  ;  she  would  listen  resignedly  to  all  his  dreams 
of  fnture  triumphs,  and  knew  how  to  cast  herself 
into  his  arms  when  he  would  declare  that  he  de> 
sired  nothing  more  from  mankind.  One  day,  how- 
ever, when  there  was  no  money  in  the  house,  on 
seeing  him  return  with  a  dog  under  each  arm,  she 
ventured  on  a  quiet  remonstrance.  *'  Take  care. 
Monsieur  de  Crebillon,"  she  said,  with  a  smile, 
'*  we  have  already  eight  dogs  and  fifteen  cats." 

"  Well,  I  know  that,"  replied  Crebillon  ;  "  but 
see  how  piteously  these  poor  dogs  look  at  us; 
could  I  leave  them  to  die  of  hunger  in  the  street?" 

*'  But  did  it  not  strike  you  that  they  might  po^- 
sibly  die  of  hunger  here  f  I  can  fully  understand 
and  enter  into  your  feelings  of  love  and  pity  for 
these  poor  animals,  but  we  must  not  convert  the 
house  into  a  hospital  for  foundling  dogs." 

**  Why  despair?"  said  Crebillon.  *'  Providence 
never  abandons  genius  and  virtue.  The  report  goes 
that  I  am  to  be  of  the  Academy." 

'*  I  do  not  believe  it,"  said  Madame  Crebillon. 
"  Fontenelle  and  La  Motte,  who  are  but  beaua 
espritSf  will  never  permit  a  man  like  you  to  seat 
himself  beside  them,  for  if  you  were  of  the  Acad- 
emy, would  you  not  be  the  king  of  it  ?" 

Crebillon,  however,  began  his  canvass,  but,  as  his 
wife  had  foreseen,  Fontenelle  and  La  Motte  suo» 
ceeded  in  having  him  black-balled. 

All  these  little  literary  thorns,  however,  only 
imparted  greater  charms  to  the  calm  felicity  of 
Crebillon 's  domestic  hearth;  but  we  must  now 
open  the  saddest  page  of  our  poet's  hitherto  peacfr* 
ful  and  happy  existence. 

One  evening,  on  his  return  from  the  Caf6  Pro- 
cope,  the  resort  of  all  the  wits  and  litterateurs  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Crebillon  found  his  wife  in 
a  state  of  great  agitation,  half-undressed,  and  pres^ 
ing  their  sleeping  infant  to  her  bosom. 

'*  Why,  Charlotte,  what  is  the  matter?"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

<'  I  am  afraid,"  replied  she,  trembling,  and  look- 
ing towards  the  bed. 

**  What  folly  !  you  are  like  the  children,  you  are 
frightened  at  shadows." 

**  Yes,  I  am  frightened  at  shadows ;  just  now, 
as  I  was  undressing,  I  saw  a  spectre  glide  along  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  I  was  ready  to  sink  to  the 
earth  with  terror,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty that  I  could  muster  strength  enough  to  reach 
the  child  s  cradlo  " 

"Child  yourself,"  said  Crebillon  playfully; 
"  you  merely  saw  the  shadow  of  the  bed-curtains." 

*'  No,  no,"  cried  the  young  wife,  seizing  the 
poet's  hand — ''it  was  Death!  I  recognized  him; 
for  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  he  has  shown  himself 
to  me.  Ah  \  mon  ami,  with  what  grief  and  terroi 
shall  I  prepare  to  lie  down  in  the  cold  earth  f  If  yoa 
love  me  as  I  love  you,  do  not  leave  me  for  an  in- 
stant ;  help  me  to  die,  for  if  you  are  by  my  side 
at  that  hour,  I  shall  fancy  I  am  but  dropping 
asleep." 

Greatly  shocked  at  what  he  heard,  Orebillon 
took  his  child  in  his  arms,  and  carried  it  back  to 
its  cradle.  He  returned  to  his  wife,  pressed  hei 
to  his  bosom,  and  sought  vainly  for  wonu  to  relieve 
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her  apprehensions,  and  to  lead  back  her  thoashts 
into  less  sombre  channels.  He  at  length  succeeded, 
but  not  without  great  dificnlty,  in  persuading  her 
to  retire  to  rest ;  she  scarcely  closed  an  eye.  roor 
Crebillon  sat  in  silence  by  the  bed-side  of  his  wife, 
praying  fervently  in  his  heart ;  for  perhaps  he  be- 
lieved in  omens  and  presentiments  even  to  a  greater 
degree  than  did  Charlotte.  Finding  at  length  that 
she  had  dropped  asleep,  he  got  into  bed  himself. 
When  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  beheld  Char- 
lotte bending  over  him  in  a  half-raised  posture,  as 
though  she  had  been  attentively  regarding  him  as 
he  slept.  Terrified  at  the  deadly  paleness  of  her 
cheeks,  and  the  unnatural  brilliancy  of  her  eyes, 
and  sensitive  and  tender-hearted  as  a  child,  he  was 
unable  to  restrain  his  tears.  She  cast  herself  pas- 
sionately into  his  arms,  and  covered  his  cheeks 
with  tears  and  kisses. 

'*  'T  is  all  over  now,"  she  whispered,  in  a 
broken  voice ;  '*  my  heart  beats  too  strongly  to  beat 
much  longer,  but  1  die  contented  and  happy,  for  I 
tee  by  your  tears  that  you  will  not  forget  me.*' 

Crebillon  rose  hastily  and  ran  to  his  father-in- 
law.  **  Alas!"  said  the  poor  apothecary,  *'her 
mother,  who  was  as  beautiful  and  as  good  as  she, 
died  young  of  a  disease  of  the  heart,  and  her  child 
will  go  the  same  way." 

All  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  the  day  were 
called  in,  but  before  they  could  determine  upon  a 
method  of  treatment,  the  spirit  of  poor  Charlotte 
had  taken  flight  from  its  earthly  tabernacle. 

Crebillon,  inconsolable  at  his  loss,  feared  not  the 
ridicule  (for  in  the  eighteenth  century  all  such  ex- 
hibitions of  feeling  were  considered  highly  ridicu- 
lous) of  lamenting  his  wife ;  he  wept  her  loss 
during  half  a  century — in  other  words,  to  his  last 
hour. 

During  the  space  of  two  years  he  scarcely  ap- 
peared once  at  the  Theatre  Frangaise.  He  had 
the  air  of  a  man  of  another  age,  so  completely  a 
stranger  did  he  seem  to  all  that  was  going  on 
around  him.  One  might  say  that  he  still  lived 
with  his  divine  Charlotte  ;  he  would  speak  to  her 
unceasingly,  as  if  her  gentle  presence  was  still 
making  the  wilderness  of  his  solitary  dwelling 
blossom  like  the  rose.  After  fifteen  years  of 
mourning,  some  friends  one  day  surprised  him  in 
his  solitude,  speaking  aloud  to  his  dear  Charlotte, 
relating  to  her  his  projects  for  the  future,  and  re- 
calling their  past  days  of  happiness  :  *'  Ah !  Char- 
lotte," he  exclaimed,  '*  they  all  tell  me  of  my 
glory,  yet  I  think  but  of  thee." 

The  friends  of  Crebillon,  uneasy  respecting  his 
future  destiny,  had  advised  him  during  the  preced- 
ing year  to  present  himself  at  court,  where  he  was 
received  and  recognized  as  a  man  of  genius.  In 
the  early  days  of  his  widowhood,  he  quitted  Paris 
suddenly  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Versailles. 
But  at  Versailles  he  lived  as  he  had  done  in  Paris, 
immured  in  his  chamber  and  entirely  engrossed 
with  his  own  sombre  and  lugubrious  thoughts  and 
visions ;  in  consequence  of  this,  he  was  scarcely 
noticed ;  the  king,  seeing  before  him  a  species  of 
Danubian  peasant,  proud  of  his  genius  and  his 
poverty,  treated  him  with  an  almost  disdainful 
coldness  of  manner.  Crebillon  did  not  at  first  com- 
prehend his  position  at  Versailles.  He  was  a 
simple-minded  philosopher,  who  had  studied  heroes 
and  not  men.  At  length,  convinced  that  a  poet  at 
court  is  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  he  returned  to 
Paris  to  live  more  nobly  with  his  heroes  and  his 
poverty.  He  retired  to  the  Marais,  to  the  Rue 
des  Deux-Portes,  taking  with  him  only  a  bed,  a 
table,  two  chairs,  and  an  arm-chair,  **  in  case,"  to 


use  his  own  words,  "  an  honest  man  should  come 
to  visit  him." 

Irritated  at  the  rebufiT  he  had  met  with  at  Vei^ 
sailles,  ashamed  of  having  solicited  in  vain  the 
justice  of  the  king,  he  believed  henceforth  only  in 
liberty.  "  Liberty,"  said  he,  "is  the  most  vivid 
sentiment  engraven  on  my  heart."  Unintention- 
ally, perhaps,  he  avenged  himself  in  the  first  work 
he  undertook  after  this  event:  the  tragedy  of 
"  Cromwell," — ^**  an  altar,"  as  he  said,  *'  which  I 
erect  to  liberty."  According  to  D'Alembert,  he 
read  to  his  friends  some  scenes  of  this  play,  in 
which  our  British  aversion  for  absolutism  was 
painted  with  wild  and  startling  energy ;  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  he  received  an  order  forbidding  him 
to  continue  his  piece.  His  Cromwell  was  a  villain 
certainly,  but  a  villain  which  would  have  told  well 
upon  the  stage,  from  the  degree  of  grandeur  and 
heroic  dignity  with  which  the  author  had  invested 
the  character.  From  that  day  he  had  enemies ;  but 
indeed  it  might  be  said  that  he  had  had  enemies 
from  the  evening  of  the  first  representation  of  his 
"  Electro."  Success  here  below  has  no  other 
retinue. 

Crebillon  was  now  almost  penniless.  By  de- 
grees, without  having  foreseen  such  an  occurrenoey 
he  began  to  hear  his  numerous  creditors  buzzing 
around  him  like  a  swarm  of  hornets.  Not  having 
anything  else  to  seize,  they  seized  at  the  theatre 
his  author's  rights.  The  affair  was  brought  before 
the  courts,  and  led  to  a  decree  of  the  parliament 
which  ordained  that  the  works  of  the  intellect  were 
not  seizable;  consequently  Crebillon  retained  the 
income  arising  from  the  performance  of  his  trage- 
dies. 

Some  years  now  passed  away  without  bringing 
any  fresh  successes.  Compelled  by  the  court  party 
to  discontinue  '*  Cromwell,"  he  gave  "  Semira> 
mis,"  which,  like  '*  Xerxes,"  some  time  pre<- 
viously,  was  a  failure.  Under  the  impression  that 
the  public  could  not  bring  itself  to  relish  "  the 
sombre  horrors  of  human  tempests,"  he  sought  to 
arm  himself  as  it  were  against  his  own  nature,  to 
subdue  and  soflen  it.  The  tragedy  of  *'  Pyrrhus," 
which  recalled  the  tender  colors  of  Racine,  cost 
him  five  years'  labor.  At  that  time,  so  strong  in 
France  was  tho  empire  of  habit,  that  this  tragedy, 
though  utterly  valueless  as  a  work  of  art,  wanting 
both  in  style,  relief,  and  expression,  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.  But  Crebillon  possessed  too 
much  good  sense  to  be  blinded  by  this  spurious 
triumph.  *'  It  is,"  said  he,  when  speaking  of  his 
work,  '*  but  the  shadow  of  a  tragedy." 

*'  Pyrrhus"  obtained,  after  all,  but  a  transitory 
success.  After  a  brief  period,  the  public  began  to 
discover  that  it  was  a  foreign  plant,  which  under  a 
new  sky  gave  out  but  a  factitious  brilliancy.  In 
despair  at  having  wasted  so  much  precious  time  in 
fruitless  labor,  and  disgusted  besides  at  the  con- 
duct of  some  shameless  intriguers  who  frequented 
the  literary  cafi^s  of  the  capital,  singing  his  defeat 
in  trashy  verse,  Crebillon  now  retired  almost 
wholly  from  the  world.  He  would  visit  the 
theatre,  however,  occasionally,  to  chat  with  a  few 
friends  over  the  literary  topics  of  the  day  ;  but  at 
length  even  this  recreation  was  abandoned,  and  he 
was  seen  in  the  world  no  more. 

He  lived  now  without  any  other  friends  than  his 
heroes  and  his  cats  and  dogs,  devouring  the  novels  of 
La  Calprendde  and  relating  long-winded  romances 
to  himself.  His  son  affirms  having  seen  fifteen 
dogs  and  as  many  cats  barking  and  mewing  at  one 
time  round  his  father,  who  would  speak  to  them 
much  more  tenderly  than  he  would  to  himself. 
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According  to  Freron's  account,  Crebillon  would 
pick  up  and  carry  home  under  bis  cloak  all  the 
wandering  dogs  he  met  with  in  the  atreet,  and  give 
them  shelter  and  hospitality.  Bat  in  return  for 
this,  he  would  require  from  them  an  aptitude  for 
certain  exercises ;  when,  at  the  termination  of  the 
prescribed  period,  the  pupil  was  convicted  of  not 
having  profited  by  the  education  he  had  received, 
the  poet  would  take  him  under  his  cloak  again,  put 
him  down  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  fly  from 
the  spot  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

On  the  death  of  La  Motte,  Crebillon  was  at 
length  admitted  into  the  Academy.  As  he  was 
always  an  eccentric  man,  he  wrote  bis  '*  Discourse*' 
of  reception  in  verse,  a  thing  which  had  never  been 
done  before.  On  pronouncing  this  line,  which  has 
not  yet  been  forgotten — 

Aucum  fiel  n'a  jamais  empoiso]}ii6  ma  plnme^ 

he  was  enthusiastically  applauded.  From  that 
day,  but  from  that  day  only,  Crebillon  was  recog- 
nized by  his  countrymen  as  a  man  of  honor  and 
virtue,  as  well  as  genius.  It  was  rather  late  in 
the  day,  however ;  he  had  lost  his  wife,  his  son 
was  mixing  in  the  fashionable  world,  he  was  com- 
pletely alone,  and  almost  forgotten,  expecting 
nothing  more  from  the  fickle  public.  More  idle 
than  a  lazarone,  he  passed  years  without  writing 
a  single  line,  though  his  ever-active  imagination 
would  still  produce,  mentally,  tragedy  after  tragedy. 
As  he  possessed  a  wonderful  memory,  he  would 
compose  and  rhyme  off-hand  the  entire  five  acts  of 
a  piece  without  having  occasion  to  put  pen  to  paper. 
One  evening,  under  the  impression  that  he  had  pro- 
duced a  masterpiece,  he  invited  certain  of  his 
brother  academicians  to  his  house  to  hear  his  new 
play.  When  the  party  had  assembled,  he  com- 
menced, and  declaimed  the  entire  tragedy  from  be- 
ginning to  end  without  stopping.  Judging,  by  the 
ominous  silence  with  which  the  conclusion  was 
received,  that  his  audience  was  not  over-delighted 
with  his  play,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  pet — 

*'  You  see,  my  friends,  I  was  right  in  not  putting 
my  tragedy  on  paper.*' 

**  Why  so?"  asked  Godoyn. 

*'  Because  I  should  have  had  the  trouble  of 
throwing  it  into  the  fire.  Now,  I  shall  merely 
have  to  forget  it,  which  is  easier  done." 

When  Crebillon  seemed  no  longer  formidable  in 
the  literary  world,  and  all  were  agreed  that  he  was 
in  the  decline  of  his  genius,  the  very  men  who  had 
previously  denied  his  power,  now  thought  fit  to 
combat  Voltaire  by  exalting  Crebillon,  in  the  same 
way  as  they  afterwards  exalted  Voltaire  so  soon  as 
another  star  appeared  on  the  literary  horizon. 

'*  With  the  intention  of  humbling  the  pride  of 
Voltaire,  they  proceeded,"  says  a  writer  of  the 
time,  **  to  seek  out  in  his  lonely  retreat  the  now 
aged  and  forsaken  Crebillon,  who,  mute  and  soli- 
tary for  the  last  thirty  years,  was  no  longer  a  for- 
midable enemy  for  them,  but  whom  they  flattered 
themselves  they  could  oppose  as  a  species  of 
phantom  to  the  illustrious  writer  by  whom  they 
were  eclipsed ;  just  as,  in  former  days,  the  Lea- 
guers drew  an  old  cardinal  from  out  the  obscurity 
m  which  he  lived,  to  give  him  the  empty  title  of 
king,  only  that  they  themselves  might  reign  under 
his  name." 

The  literary  world  was  then  divided  into  two 
adverse  parties — the  Crebillonists  and  the  Voltair- 
ians. Ihe  first,  being  masters  of  all  the  avenues, 
succeeded  for  a  length  of  time  in  blinding  the  pub- 
lic. Voltaire  pasMd  for  a  mere  wit ;  Crebillon, 
fix  the  sole  heir  of  the  sceptre  of  Corneille  and 


Racine.  It  was  this  clique  which  invented  the 
formula  ever  afterwards  employed  in  the  designa- 
tion of  these  three  poets---Corneille  the  great, 
Racine  the  tender,  and  Crebillon  the  tragic.  One 
great  advantage  Crebillon  possessed  ov&r  Voltaire : 
he  had  written  nothing  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
His  friends,  or  rather  Voltaire's  enemies,  now 
began  to  give  out  that  the  author  of  '*  Rhadamiste" 
was  engaged  in  patting  the  finishing  hand  to  a 
tragedy,  a  veritable  dramatic  wonder,  by  name 
'*  Catilina."  Madame  de  Pampadour  herself,  tired 
of  Voltaire's  importunate  ambition,  now  went  over 
with  all  her  forces  to  the  camp  of  the  Crebillonists. 
She  received  Crebillon  at  court,  and  recommended 
him  to  the  particular  care  of  Louis  XV.,  who  con- 
ferred a  pension  on  him,  and  also  appointed  him  to 
the  oflice  of  censor  royal. 

'*  Catilina"  was  at  length  produced  with  great 
eckU,  The  court  party,  which  was  present  in 
force  at  the  first  performance,  doubtless  contributed 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  success  of  the  piece.  The 
old  poet,  thus  encouraged,  set  to  work  on  a  new 
play,  the  **  Triumvirat,"  with  fresh  ardor;  but, 
as  was  Voltaire's  lot  in  after  years,  it  was  soon 
perceptible  that  the  poet  was  but  the  shadow  of 
what  he  had  been.  Out  of  respect,  however,  for 
Crebillon's  eighty-eight  years,  the  tragedy  was 
applauded,  but  in  a  few  days  the  *' Triumvirat" 
was  played  to  empty  benches.  Crebillon  had  now 
but  one  thing  left  to  do  :  to  die,  which,  in  fact,  he 
did  in  the  year  1762. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Crebillon  was  one  of  the 
remarkable  men  of  his  century.  That  untutored 
genius  so  striking  in  the  boldness  and  brilliancy  of 
certain  of  its  creations,  but  which  more  frequently 
repels  through  its  own  native  barbarity,  was  emi- 
nently the  genius  of  Crebillon.  But  what,  above 
all,  characterizes  the  genius  of  the  French  nation 
— wit,  grace,  and  polish — Crebillon  never  pos- 
sessed ;  consequently,  with  all  his  vigor  and  all 
his  force,  he  never  succeeded  in  creating  a  living 
work.  He  has  depicted  human  perversity  with  a 
proud  and  daring  hand — he  has  shown  the  fratri- 
cide, the  infanticide,  the  parricide,  but  he  never 
succeeded  in  attaining  the  sublimity  of  the  Greek 
drama.  And  yet  J.  J.  Rousseau  affirmed  that  of  all 
the  French  tragic  poets,  Crebillon  alone  had  recalled 
to  him  the  grandeur  of  the  Greeks.  If  so,  it  was 
only  through  the  nudity  of  terror,  for  the  ''  French 
.^Ischylus"  was  utterly  wanting  in  what  may  be 
termed  human  and  philosophical  sentiment. 

There  is  a  very  beautiful  portrait  of  Crebillon 
extant,  by  Latour.  It  would  doubtless  be  supposed 
that  the  man,  so  terrible  in  his  dramatic  furies,  was 
of  a  dark  and  sombre  appearance.  Far  from  it ; 
Crebillon  was  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  had  an  art- 
less expression  of  countenance,  and  a  pair  of  beau- 
tiful blue  eyes.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  by  his  method  of  borrowing  the  gestures  of 
his  heroes,  coupled,  moreover,  with  the  habit  he 
had  acquired  of  contracting  his  eyebrows  in  the 
fervor  of  composition,  Crebillon  in  the  end  became 
a  little  more  the  man  of  his  works.  He  was, 
moreover,  impatient  and  irritable,  even  with  his 
favorite  dogs  and  cats,  and  occasionally  with  his 
sweet-tempered  and  angelic  wife,  the  ever  cheerful 
partner  alike  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  who  had  so 
nobly  resigned  herself  to  the  chances  and  chants 
of  his  good  and  ill-fortune  ;  that  loving  companion 
of  his  hours  of  profusion  and  gayety,  when  he 
aped  the  grand  seigneur,  as  well  as  the  devoted 
sharer  of  those  days  of  poverty  and  neglect,  when 
he  retired  from  the  world  in  disgust,  to  the  old 
dwelling-house  of  the  Place  Maubert. 
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From  tha  Ecleeiic  Reriaw.     1 

Qmip<mions  of  my  Solitude.  London :  Pickering. 
1851.  To  be  re-published  by  James  Munroe 
&  Co.,  Boston. 

Whatever  expectation  niififht  or  might  not  be 
excited  by  the  title  we  have  transcribed,  the  public 
will  welcome  a  new  work  by  the  author  of  **  Es- 
says written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business*'  (of 
which  we  see  the  announcement  of  a  fifth  edition), 
and  of  "  Friends  in  Council."  The  present  title 
is  probably  intended  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  these 
two  preceding  ones,  and  to  take  a  deeper  signifi- 
cancy  by  reflection  from  them.  In  the  first  of  the 
three  books,  the  writer  addresses  us  from  the  midst 
of  active  life,  and,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  multi- 
tudinous companionship  ;  in  the  second,  he  has  ex- 
changed the  town  fur  the  country,  but  still  retains, 
or  frequently  gathers,  a  few  old  friends  around  him, 
to  whose  society  the  reader  is  admitted,  and  in  con- 
cert with  whom,  we  may  say,  the  book  professes  to 
have  been  written :  in  the  present  work,  without 
assuming  the  character  of  an  absolute  solitary  or 
hermit,  he  may  be  understood  as  giving  no  more 
than  he  has  heretofore  done — the  thoughts  and  spec- 
ulations of  one  to  a  great  extent  retired  from  the 
world  and  conversing  chiefly  with  himself.  "  When 
in  the  country,"  he  says,  '*  I  live  much  alone ; 
and,  as  I  wander  over  downs  and  commons,  and 
through  lanes  with  lofly  hedges,  many  thoughts 
come  into  my  mind.  I  find,  too,  the  same  ones 
come  again  and  again,  and  are  spiritual  companions. 
At  times  they  insist  upon  being  with  me,  and  are 
resolutely  intrusive.  I  think  I  will  describe  them, 
that  so  I  may  have  mastery  over  them.  Instead  of 
suflfering  them  to  haunt  me  as  vague  faces  and 
half-fashioned  resemblances,  I  will  make  them  into 
distinct  pictures,  which  I  can  give  away  or  hang 
up  in  my  room,  turning  them,  if  I  please,  with 
their  faces  to  the  wall ;  and,  in  short,  be  free  to  do 
what  I  like  with  them."  And  again,  in  another 
place  :  "  These  companions  of  my  solitude,  my  rev- 
eries, take  many  forms.  Sometimes,  the  nebu- 
lous stuflT  out  of  which  they  are  formed  comes  to- 
gether with  some  method  and  set  purpose,  and  may 
be  compared  to  a  heavy  cloud — then  they  will  do 
for  an  essay  or  moral  discourse ;  at  others,  they 
are  merely  like  those  sportive,  disconnected  forms 
of  vapor  which  are  streaked  across  the  heavens, 
now  like  a  feather,  now  like  the  outline  of  a  camel, 
doubtless  obeying  some  law,  and  with  some  design, 
but  such  as  mocks  our  observation  ;  at  other  times, 
again,  they  arrange  themselves  like  those  fleckered 
clouds  where  ail  the  heavens  are  regularly  broken  op 
in  small  divisions,  lyingevenly  over  each  other  with 
light  between  each.  The  result  of  this  last-men- 
tioned state  of  reverie  is  well  brought  out  in  con- 
versation." And,  accordingly,  we  have,  even  in 
this  volume,  one  or  two  conversations,  in  the  same 
style  with  those  interspersed  in  the  "  Friends  in 
Council." 

All  this,  of  course,  is  to  be  taken  as  nothing 
more  than  the  representation  which  the  author 
chooses  to  make  of  himself  for  his  particular  purpose 
or  purposes  in  writing.  He  has  come  before  us  in  a 
succession  of  characters,  or  at  least  of  situations,  the 
better,  it  may  be,  to  exhibit  to  us  a  large  philos- 
ophy and  many-sided  mind  ;  or,  in  case  the  reader 
may  have  eluded  his  approach  from  one  direction, 
to  get  round  him  and  take  him  from  another. 
There  are  one  or  two  things,  nevertheless,  which 
we  shall  certainly  not  be  wrong  in  resting  upon  as 
realities.    It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  **  Friends 


in  Council,"  and  of  the  present  volume,  has  at  one 
time  had  to  do  with  public  life,  if  he  is  not  still  io 
a  political  position ;  so  much  he  must  be  nndei^ 
stood  to  tell  us  about  himself  in  various  places,  ex- 
pressly or  by  implication,  even  if  it  were  not  to  be 
collected  as  a  probable  inference  from  many  of  his 
remarks.  And,  whether  he  be  still  involved  in  the 
cares  of  office,  or  emancipated  from  that  bondage, 
and  actually  leading  the  natural  *'  life  exempt 
from  pnblic  haunt,"  which 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything ; 

it  is  as  clear  as  if  it  bad  been  intimated  in  so 
many  distinct  words,  that  he  is  not  an  old,  or 
even  an  elderly  man,  but  belongs,  by  his  standing 
in  years,  to  the  most  active  portion  of  the  genera- 
tion that  now  is.  He  is  certainly  not,  by  a  good 
many  years,  so  old  as  the  century. 

This  might  be  gathered  from  the  very  style  of 
his  books.  Probably  no  man,  in  any  language, 
ever  wrote  exactly  the  same  style  which  he  would 
have  written  if  he  had  been  born  only  a  quarter  of 
a  century  earlier  or  later.  Now,  we  think  any  judge 
of  such  matters  would  say,  at  once,  that  the  style  of 
the  present  work  could  not  be  that  of  a  man  bora 
sixty,  or  even  fiAy  years  ago.  It  is  the  English 
that  people  have  been  learning  to  write  for  the  last 
twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years,  not  for  the  last 
five-and -thirty  or  forty.  By  style,  here,  we  mean, 
of  course,  simply  diction,  or  the  general  manner 
of  using  the  language  apart  from  whatever  pecu- 
liarities may  distinguish  one  writer  from  another, 
which  characteristic  peculiarities,  even  when 
they  are  most  marked,  never  completely  conceal 
that  something  else  which  marks  the  time  to 
which  the  writing  belongs.  A  tailor,  we  have 
no  doubt,  would,  in  the  same  manner,  be  readily 
able  to  say,  within  even  a  much  smaller  number 
of  years,  when  any  particular  coat  that  might 
be  shown  him  was  made,  no  matter  how  much 
it  might  be  individualized  by  the  shape  and  pro- 
portions of  the  wearer ;  the  date  of  any  article 
of  female  attire,  we  are  sure,  would  be  fixed  by 
every  artist  in  that  department  to  the  very  month, 
and  that  in  cases  where  an  unlearned  eye  could  not 
even  be  made  to  see  the  delicate  distinction  when  it 
was  pointed  out.  There  are  fashions  in  style,  as 
well  as  in  dress  or  clothing  ;  indeed,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  world  that  is  not  in  constant  motion, 
though,  to  be  sure,  some  things  move  faster  than 
others. 

Still  more  unmistakable  is  the  indication  of  our 
author  having  grown  up  and  been  found  in  the 
present  era,  which  is  afl^urded  by  the  general  tone 
and  spirit  of  his  philosophy  and  manner  uf  thinking. 
Without  expressing  any  preference  (for  critical 
impartiality  ought  to  be  of  no  time,  or  rather  of  all 
times),  we  would  say  that  at  least  three  races  of 
thinkers,  or  three  successive  waves  or  shades  of 
moral  speculation  and  sentiment,  are  to  be  discrim- 
inated with  little  difficulty  in  our  living  literature. 
There  are,  first,  the  writers  who  had  reached  the 
maturity  of  manhood  before  the  end  of  the  war ; 
secondly,  those  to  whom  that  wild  time,  so  unlike 
whatever  we  have  had  since,  is  at  least  a  vivid  rec- 
ollection of  their  boyhood;  thirdly,  those  who 
belong  wholly  to  the  period  that  has  since  elapsed. 
Among  individuals  of  all  the  three  races,  some,  of 
course,  have  shown  more  of  a  retrospective,  some 
more  of  a  prospective  tendency ;  some  have 
clung  more  tenaciously  to  their  original  con- 
victions and    ways  of    viewing    things,    others 
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have  moved,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with 
the  time ;  yet  no  man  ever  wholly  escapes  from 
the  influences  to  which  hia  mental  nature  has  been 
first  subjected,  or  acquires  a  character  of  mind 
completely  different  from  that  which  those  earliest 
influences  have  made  for  him  ;  and  so,  however  it 
may  be  overlaid  or  obscured,  that  proper  character 
is  always  to  be  detected  by  any  one  havin?  an  eye 
for  such  distinctions,  and,  indeed,  will  seldom  be 
long  in  disclosing  itself  in  a  perfectly  decisive 
manner  either  by  its  salient  points  or  by  its  de- 
fects. A  writer  whose  mind  has  been  the  growth 
of  the  end  of  the  last  century,  or  the  early  part  of 
the  present,  may  try  his  best  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  reigning  fashion  of  thinking,  but  he  will 
always  haye  something  in  him  lying  indestructible 
and  onextractable  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
analogous  to  what  is  found  in  the  wild  Indian,  in 
whom,  catch  him  ever  so  young,  you  can  never 
wholly  extinguish  a  propensity  to  run  back  to  his 
woods  on  any  tempting  opportunity.  So,  at  least, 
it  must  seem  to  him  who  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
more  recent  era.  Another  era  it  is,  indeed,  in 
many  respects,  that  in  which  we  are  living, 
from  those  bygone  days  when  the  air — to  borrow 
Gibbon's  expression — still  **•  resounded  with  the 
world's  debate,"  and  that  mighty  game  was  not 
yet  played  out  at  which  all  nations  looked  on 
^-a  game  in  which,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  tlie  enduring  results,  the  throes,  shaking  the 
very  earth,  were  infinitely  tremendous  in  com- 
parison of  anything  that  has  excited  mankind 
since. 

The  movement  we  have  made,  some  will  say, 
has  been  actually  out  of  barbarism  into  civilization  ; 
it  has,  at  any  rate,  been  into  a  new  phase  or  con- 
dition of  civilized  existence,  a  new  kind  of  civili- 
zation if  we  will.  We  all  know  the  immense  ma- 
terial development  in  all  directions  that  the  last 
third  of  a  century  has  witnessed ;  but  the  revolu- 
tion that  has  taken  place  in  the  reigning  or  com- 
monly received  views  of  nearly  everything,  is 
equally  wonderful.  The  writer  before  us  is  one 
of  the  last  persons  in  the  world  to  have  his  under- 
standing enslaved  by  any  reigning  spirit  or  fashion 
of  thinking ;  but  writing  honesUy  and  earnestly, 
he  inevitably  reflects  the  color  of  the  era  of  thought 
and  civilization  to  which  he  belongs,  which, 
indeed,  is  as  essential  a  part  of  every  man,  as  is  any 
element  of  his  intellectual  constitution.  Each  gen- 
eration has  its  own  horizon,  which  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  that  of  all  who  compose  the  generation,  de- 
termining at  least  the  ordinary  and  habitual  views 
of  every  one  of  them.  And  a  man's  customary  or 
every-day  way  of  looking  at  things,  will  always 
give  much  of  its  complexion  even  to  his  highest 
and  widest  philosophy.  One  age,  too,  be  it  remem- 
bered, will  thus  differ  from  another,  not  only  in 
seeing  something  which  was  concealed  from  the 
other,  but  also  in  having  lost  sight  of  part  of  what 
the  other  used  to  haVe  spread  out  around  it. 

The  two  or  three  sentences  we  have  transcribed 
above  sufficiently  explain  the  nature  of  the  book, 
and  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  constructed. 
The  subjects  discussed  are  not  arranged  according 
to  any  scientific  method  ;  but  there  is  an  order, 
whether  we  may  discern  it  or  no,  in  whatever  is 
continuously  produced  ;  and  this  natural  order, 
determined  by  everything  that  acted  upon  the 
writer's  mind  while  engaged  with  his  task,  we 
have  in  the  present  work,  so  that,  if  it  sets  up  no 
scientific  pretensions,  it  has,  what  is  better,  some- 
thing of  an  autobiographical  cbaractor.    It  gives 


US  the  history,  the  actual  growth  and  moyement, 
of  the  author's  thoughts.  One  section  of  it,  how- 
ever, ought,  perhaps,  to  be  made  an  exception  to 
this  statement.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  vol- 
ume is  devoted  to  a  subject,  surpassing,  indeed,  in 
interest  and  importance,  most  others  connected  with 
our  existing  social  condition,  if  only  it  were  possi- 
ble to  discuss  it  fully  and  fairly  in  a  work  address- 
ing itself  to  all  classes  of  readers.  It  is  gracefully 
introduced  by  an  apologue  of  a  little  child  finding 
a  weed,  which,  weed  as  she  is  told  it  is,  she  asks 
for  the  sake  of  its  prettiness  to  have  planted  in  her 
garden  ;  and  then  the  chapter  proceeds  : — 

Bear  reader,  if  I  were  to  tell  yon  how  long  I  hare 
been  thinking  of  the  subject  which  I  mean  to  preface 
by  the  child's  fond  words  ;  and  how  hopeless  it  has 
at  times  appeared  to  me  to  say  anything  worth  hear- 
ing about  it ;  and  how  I  have  still  clung  to  my  resolve, 
and  worked  on  at  other  things  with  a  view  of  coming 
eventually  to  this,  you  would  sympathize  with  me  al- 
reac^,  as  we  do  with  any  man  who  keeps  a  task  long 
in  mind  and  heart,  though  he  execute  it  at  last  but 
poorly,  and  though  it  be  but  a  poor  task,  such  as  a 
fortune  for  himself  or  a  tomb  for  his  remains.  For 
we  like  to  see  a  man  persevere  in  anything. 

Without  more  preface,  then,  I  will  say  at  once  thai 
this  subject  is  one  which  I  have  been  wont  to  call 
'*  the  great  sin  of  great  cities  ;"  not  that  in  so  calling 
it  I  have  perhaps  been  strictly  just,  but  the  descrip- 
tion will  do  well  enough.  For  what  is  the  thing  which 
must  so  often  diminish  the  pride  of  man  when  oon- 
templating  the  splendid  monuments  of  a  great  city, 
its  shops,  its  public  buildings,  parks,  equipages,  and, 
above  all,  the  wonderful  way  in  which  vast  crowds  of 
people  go  about  their  affairs  with  so  little  outward 
contest  and  confusion  ?  I  imagine  the  beholder  in  the 
best  parts  of  the  town,  not  diving  into  narrow  streets, 
wandering  sickened  and  exhausted,  near  uncovered 
ditches  in  squalid  suburbs,  or  studiously  looking  be- 
hind the  brilliant  surface  of  things.  But  what  is  it 
which  on  that  very  surface,  helping  to  form  apart  of 
the  brilliancy  (like  the  prismatic  colors  seen  on  stag- 
nant film),  conveys,  at  times,  to  any  thoughtful  mind, 
an  impression  of  the  deepest  moumAilness,  a  percep- 
tion of  the  dark  spots  upon  human  civilization,  in  a 
word,  some  appreciation  of  the  great  sin  of  great 
cities  ?  The  vile  sewer,  the  offensive  factory  chimney, 
the  squalid  suburb,  tell  their  own  tale  very  clearly. 
The  girl  with  hardened  look,  and  false,  imprinted 
smile,  tells  one  no  less  ominous  of  evil. 

Worked  out  to  its  depth,  this  subject  would,  in- 
deed, carry  us  to  the  centre  and  innermost  recesses 
of  our  social  system,  and  of  all  social  philosophy 
and  morality.  Our  author,  so  far  as  he  pursues  it, 
considers  the  evil  under  the  three  heads  of  its 
nature,  its  causes,  and  the  remedies  for  it.  This 
ground,  however,  is  all  gone  over  in  the  first  of  the 
four  chapters  (covering  100  pages  in  all)  to  which 
the  disquisition  extends :  what  follows  is  less 
methodical,  forming  not  so  much  a  continuation  of 
the  discussion,  as  what  we  may  call  an  appendix 
of  picturesque  illustration.  The  whole  is  man- 
aged with  admirable  tact,  and  some  passages  are 
very  striking.  Here  is  one,  the  reading  of  which 
will  make  all  right-minded  men  clap  their  hands  in 
fervid  sympathy  : — 

I  suppose  there  are  few  things  clearer  to  the  hu- 
man mind — **  to  saint,  to  savage,  and  to  sage" — than 
that  a  father  owes  duties  to  his  child.  The  dullest 
savages  have  seen  that ;  even  Lacedemonians,  if  they 
put  off  individual  fatherhood,  only  did  so  by  throwing 
It  upon  the  community.  How  can  a  man,  for  a  mo- 
ment, imagine  that  any  difference  of  rank  (a  mere 
earthly  arrangement)  between  the  mother  of  his  child 
and  himself,  can  absolve  him  from  paternal  duties  ? 
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I  ftzn  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  notion.  And  then 
imagine  a  man,  performing  all  sorts  of  minor  duties, 
neglecting  this  first  one  Uie  while.  I  always  fancy 
that  we  may  be  surrounded  by  spiritual  powers.  Now, 
think  what  a  horrible  mockery  it  must  seem  to  them, 
when  they  behold  a  man  going  to  charity  dinners, 
bosying  himself  about  flannel  for  the  poor,  jabbering 
about  education  at  public  meetings,  immersed  in  in- 
different forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  or  raging 
against  such  things,  because  it  is  his  duty,  as  he  tells 
you  ;  and  at  the  door  holding  a  link,  or  perhaps,  at 
that  moment  bringing  home  the  produce  of  small  thefts 
in  a  neighboring  narrow  alley,  is  his  own  child,  a 
pinched-up,  haggard,  outcast,  cunning-looking  little 
thing.  Throw  down,  man,  the  flannel,  and  the  soap, 
and  the  education,  and  the  Popery,  and  the  Protest- 
antism ;  and  go  up  that  narrow  alley,  and  tend  your 
child  ;  do  not  heap  that  palpably  unjust  burden  on 
the  back  of  a  world,  which  has  enough,  at  all  times, 
of  its  own  to  bear.  If  you  cannot  find  your  own  child, 
adopt  two  others  in  its  place,  and  let  your  care  for 
them  be  a  sort  of  sin-offering. 

Upon  another  point  nearly  connected  with  that 
here  taken  up,  we  have  the  same  bold  speaking- 
out  : — 

A  daughter  has  left  her  home,  madly,  erer  so  wick- 
edly if  you  like  ;  but  what  are  too  often  the  demons 
tempting  her  onwards,  and  preventing  her  return  ?  The 
uncharitable  speeches  she  has  heard  at  home,  and  the 
feeling  she  shares  with  most  of  us,  that  those  we  have 
Uved  with  are  the  sharpest  judges  of  oar  conduct 

Would  you,  then,  exclaims  some  reader  or  hearer, 
take  back,  and  receive  with  tenderness,  a  daughter 
who  had  erred  ?  **  Yes,"  I  reply,  *'  if  she  had  been 
the  most  abandoned  woman  upon  earth.'* 

Here  again,  we  admit,  neither  Christianity  nor 
natural  justice,  not  to  speak  of  generosity  and  good- 
ness of  heart,  will  allow  of  any  hesitation  in  going 
along  with  our  author.  As  he  well  says  in  a  pre- 
ceding paragraph  : — '*  In  the  New  Testament  we 
have  such  matters  treated  in  a  truly  divine  manner. 
There  is  no  palliation  of  crime.  Sometimes  our 
eharity  is  mixed  up  with  a  hash  of  sentiment  and 
sickly  feeling  that  we  do  not  know  where  we  are, 
and  what  is  vice  and  what  is  virtue.  But  here  are 
the  brief,  stem  words,  '  Go,  and  sin  no  more  ;'  but, 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  an  infinite  consideration 
for  the  criminal,  not,  however,  as  criminal,  but  as 
a  human  being  ;  I  mean  not  in  respect  of  her  crim- 
inality, but  of  her  humanity."  Yet  something,  we 
think,  is  wanting  to  a  complete  statement  of  the  case. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  daughter's  delin- 
quency should  be  of  the  particular  kind  supposed. 
The  sentiment  expressed,  and  the  principle  laid 
down,  ought  to  hold  equally  in  regard  to  a  daugh- 
ter who  has  dissrraced  herself  by  the  commission  of 
any  other  kind  of  crime  or  immorality.  Indeed, 
that  appears  to  be  admitted,  or  rather,  expressly 
affirmed,  by  our  author's  own  words — *'  If  she  had 
been  the  most  abandoned  woman  upon  earth." 
Well,  then,  let  a  daughter  have  been  detected  in 
the  commission  of  petty  larceny,  or  have  become  a 
notorious  drunkard,  and  been,  perhaps,  repeatedly 
brought  up  at  the  police  court,  or  committed  to  the 
House  of  Correction.  We  agree,  nay,  emphati- 
cally insist,  for  all  that,  that  a  father,  a  parent, 
abandoned  as  she  may  be  by  all  the  world  besides, 
as  well  as  by  herself,  is  not  to  abandon  her,  is 
never,  for  one  moment,  to  think  of  such  a  thing  ; 
she  needs  that  he  should  stand  by  her  side  and 
shelter  her  more  than  ever.  Nor  let  us  hear  of 
her  being  thrown  oflT  on  any  such  plea  as  that  her 
sisters,  who  have  not  gone  astray,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. Considered  and  protected,  certainly,  they 
axe  to  be,  in  so  far  as  there  may  seem  to  be  any 


danger  of  their  being  contaminated  by  the  example 
of  Uie  delinquent,  or  by  communication  with  her ; 
but  to  more  than  that  they  are  not  entitled.  From  the 
shadow  that  may  be  cast  upon  them  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  world  by  her  misconduct,  the  father  has 
no  right  to  attempt  to  save  tliem  by  injustice  to  her. 
That  he  and  thej^  must  bear,  as  they  would  have  to 
bear  any  other  calamity,  thankful,  and  having  great 
reason  to  be  so,  that  they  have  not  to  feel  it  to  have 
been  drawn  down  by  their  own  guilt,  like  the 
poor  fallen  one.  But,  to  put  an  end  to  this  pre- 
tence at  once,  let  the  several  daughters  have  all, 
one  after  another,  disgraced  themselves  in  the  same 
way,  or  in  various  ways ;  as  one  is  not  to  be  thrown 
off  by  the  father,  so  neither  are  the  others. 

But  then  comes  a  part  of  the  case  which  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  with  which  we  have  been  hith- 
erto occupied.    Our  author  goes  on  : — 

A  foolish  family  pride  often  adds  to  this  uncharita- 
ble way  of  feeling  and  speaking  which  I  venture  to 
reprehend.  Our  care  is  not  that  an  evil  and  an  un- 
fortunate thing  has  happened,  but  that  our  fiimily 
has  been  disgraced,  as  we  call  it.  Family  vanity 
mixes  up  with  and  exasperates  rigid  virtue.  Good 
heavens  !  if  we  could  but  see  where  disgrace  really 
lies,  how  often  men  would  be  ashamed  of  their  riches 
and  their  honors,  and  would  discern  that  a  bad  tem- 
per or  an  irritable  disposition  was  the  greater  fiunily 
disgrace  that  they  possessed. 

Now  this,  we  think,  is  hardly  to  look  the  ques- 
tion fairly  in  the  face.  It  is  hopeless  and  fantastie 
to  expect  that  people  will  ever  be  brought,  as  a 
common  habit,  to  feel  ashamed  of  what  is  not  dis- 
creditable in  the  eyes  of  those  around  them ;  that 
is  implied  in  the  very  ietvaa^i  disgrace  BXid  disgrace 
fid;  and  neither  undeserved  riches,  nor  honors, 
nor  a  bad  temper,  will  ever  be  looked  upon  as  being 
what  is  understood  by  a  family  disgrace.  There 
is  here,  it  seems  to  us,  unless  the  passage  be  a 
mere  rhetorical  explosion,  a  little  of  that  ultra- 
moralism,  or  ultra-ratiunalisro,  the  contagion  of 
which  has  somewhat  impaired  the  robust  and 
healthy  tone  of  our  social  philosophy  in  the  pre»- 
ent  age.  It  is  vain  to  try  to  raise  our  human 
nature  above  itself ;  words  are  wasted  in  seeking 
to  make  that  which  is  essentially  a  mixture  of 
reason  and  passion  a  thing  of  pore  reason.  Bnt 
the  emotional  part  of  our  nature,  too,  has  its  high 
capabilities,  as  high,  at  least,  as  any  that  we  should 
probably  have  had  to  boast  of  if  we  had  been  "  of 
reason  all  compact."  And  what  we  would  say  in 
regard  to  the  case  before  us  is,  not  that  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  daughter  is  not  to  smite  the  heart 
of  the  father  with  shame  as  well  as  with  sorrow, 
not  that  it  is  not  to  be  accounted  a  family  disgrace 
as  well  as  a  family  misfortune — for  it  is  impassible, 
we  hold,  that  both  these  things  should  not  be — bnt 
that  the  shame  and  the  disgrace  are  likewise  to  be 
encountered,  and  are  not  to  frighten  the  parent  into 
committing  the  last  baseness  of  forsaking  his  child 
— forsaking  her,  or  casting  her  from  him,  at  her 
utmost  ne^.  Looked  into  more  deeply,  it  is  not, 
after  all,  so  unreasonable  as  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear,  that  such  a  penalty  should  sometimes  have 
to  be  paid  by  those  nearly  connected  through  nat- 
ural ties  with  the  guilty.  In  the  particular  case 
of  parent  and  child,  it  is  not  unfair  to  suppose 
that  when  the  latter  has  erred,  there  may  probably 
have  been  something  wrong  either  in  blood  or 
in  breeding  ;  that  is  to  say,  something  for  which 
the  former  is  jnstly  to  be  held  responsible.  But, 
in  any  case,  by  what  force  can  temptation  be  mote 
I  powerfully  counteracted  than  that  supplied  by  the 
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knowledge,  that  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest 
to  us  must  share  our  shame  and  degradation  ? 
Kind  to  one  another  as  we  are,  it  is,  indeed,  im- 
possible that  what  is  done  by  any  one  of  us  should 
not  in  all  sorts  of  ways  affect  many  other  persons. 
A  parent,  however,  stands  to  his  child  in  a  rela- 
tion which  transcends  every  other.  From  the 
moment  when  the  child  came  into  the  world,  it  was 
literally  a  part  of  himself,  or  another  self;  and  so 
long  as  he  lives,  that  other  being,  which  owes  the 
blessing  or  curse  of  existence  to  him,  must  be  held 
to  have  an  indefeasible  claim  upon  him  for  all  the 
-protection,  in  all  circumstances,  that  it  is  in  his 
power  to  bestow.  No ;  a  son  or  a  daughter  may 
throw  off  a  parent,  but  nothing  can  ever  entitle  a 
parent  to  throw  off  a  son  or  a  daughter.  It  must 
be  upon  this  principle  that  the  writer  before  us 
takes  his  stand  in  reply  to  the  question,  whether 
he  would  take  back  and  treat  with  tenderness  a 
daughter  who  had  erred  ? — '*  Yes,  if  she  had  been 
the  most  abandoned  woman  upon  earth ;"  and, 
indeed,  no  doctrine  short  of  this  can,  we  conceive, 
be  held  by  any  one  duly  alive  to  the  sentiment  of 
duty  or  of  common  justice. 

Dal  it  will  certainly  never  come  to  pass  that  the 
simple  fact  of  an  evil  and  an  unfortunate  thing 
having  happened  will  give  us  the  same  concern  as 
when  it  has  happened  to  or  through  one  whose 
honor  and  disgrace  are,  not  merely  by  the  conven- 
tionalities of  society,  but  by  the  nature  of  things, 
our  own.  That  is  a  height  of  impartial  and  pas- 
sionless virtue  to  which  assuredly  we  shall  never 
ascend  in  our  present  state  of  being. 

The  second  of  the  four  chapters  is  deyoted  to  a 
story,  which  will  be  a  favorite  part  of  the  volume 
with  many  readers.  It  is  told  with  much  grace 
and  delicacy  ;  and  even  its  less  perfect  or  less  ar- 
tistic development  in  some  places  may  rather  add 
to  its  interest  with  some  minds,  as  seeming  to  indi- 
cate that  it  is  not  an  invention,  at  least  altogether ; 
for  a  true  story  is  rarely  probable  throughout.  It 
is  given  in  the  form  of  an  autobiographical  revela- 
tion, which  escapes,  somewhat  unintentionally, 
from  the  author's  friend,  Ellesmere,  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  **  Friends  in  Council,"  as  giving 
much  of  its  life  to  that  book  by  his  sharp-witted 
lawyer's  tongue,  every  syllable  that  falls  from 
which,  nevertheless,  speaks  as  distinctly  the  high- 
minded  English  gentleman.  On  the  present  occasion, 
Ellesmere,  giving  way,  half  ashamed,  to  the  human- 
ity which,  however  much  usually  suppressed  or 
kept  out  of  view,  one  sees  all  along  makes  the 
substance  and  reality  of  his  nature,  his  wit  and 
sarcasm  being  only  an  attire  which  he  chooses  to 
wear  over  it,  relates  how  he  was  once,  upon  his 
travels,  staying  for  a  few  days  in  a  German  town  ; 
it  was  a  Sunday,  and  after  having  been  at  a  Protes- 
tant church,  he  had  strolled  about  for  some  time  in 
the  pleasant  aAernoon  among  the  various  groups 
who  crowded  the  public  gardens  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  town.     Then  he  continues  : — 

At  last  I  sat  down  at  the  table,  where  a  young  girl, 
a  middle-aged  woman,  and  a  baby,  were  refreshing 
themselves  with  some  very  thin  potation.  They  looked 
poor,  decent  people.  I  soon  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  them,  and,  therefore,  did  not  leave  it  long  a 
matter  of  doubt  that  I  was  an  Englishman.  I  per- 
ceived that  somethmg  was  wrong  with  my  friends, 
although  I  could  not  comprehend  what  it  was.  I 
could  see  that  the  girl  could  hardly  restrain  herself 
from  bursting  into  tears  ;  and  there  was  something 
quite  comical  in  the  delight  she  expressed  at  some 
feats  on  the  tight-rope,  which  she  would  insist  upon 
my  looking  at,  and  then  in  a  minute  afterwards  re- 
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turning  to  her  quiet  distress  and  anxions,  deplorable 
countenance.  A  proud  English  girl  would  have  kept 
all  her  misery  under  due  control,  especially  in  a  pub- 
lic place  ;  but  these  Germans  are  a  more  simple, 
natural  people. 

Having  by  degrees  established  some  relations 
between  the  party  and  myself  by  ordering  some  coffee 
and  handing  it  round,  and  then  letting  the  baby  play 
with  my  watch,  I  asked  what  it  was  that  ailed  the 
girl.  The  girl  turned  round  and  poured  out  a  torrent 
of  eloquence,  which,  however,  considerably  exceeding 
the  pace  at  which  any  foreign  language  enters  into 
my  apprehension,  was  totally  lost  upon  me,  except 
that  I  perceived  she  had  some  complaint  against 
somebody,  and  that  she  had  a  noble,  open  counte- 
nance, which,  from  long  experience  of  the  witness- 
box,  I  felt  was  telling  me  an  unusual  portion  of  truth. 
One  part  of  the  discourse  I  perceived  very  clearly  to 
be  about  money,  and,  as  she  touched  her  gown,  (which 
was  very  neat  and  nice,)  it  had  something  to  do  with 
the  price  of  the  said  gown. 

She  then,  in  her  simplicity  and  desperation, 
asked  him  to  take  her  with  him  to  England  as  a 
servant.  When  he  explained  to  her  that  London 
was  not  exactly  the  place  for  an  unfriended  girl  to 
be  wandering  about,  '*  The  same  thing  everywhere, 
everywhere,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  mournful,  re- 
proaching tone,  evidently  coming  from  some  expe- 
rience of  those  same  dangers  of.  which  she  was 
warned.  Ellesmere,  however,  could  only  make 
out,  from  her  rapid,  passionate  talk,  that  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  take  care  of  children,  and  had 
once  had  eleven  under  her  charge  at  most  wretched 
wages.  Still  there  was  plainly  something  mora 
than  this.  At  last  it  was  agreed  that  she  should 
write  out  her  story;  and,  with  her  own  help,  and 
that  of  the  dictionary,  he  managed  the  following 
morning  to  get  at  the  sense  of  her  simple  state- 
ment. 

It  began  by  giving  her  birth,  parentage,  and  edu- 
cation.   She  was  bom  of  poor  parents  in  the  country, . 
a  few  miles  out  of  the  town.    She  was  now  on  orphan. 
She  hod  come  into  service  in  the  town.    Her  master 
had  endeavored  to  seduce  her  ;  but  she  had  succeeded' 
in  giving  some  notion  of  her  miserable  position  to  a . 
middle-aged  man,  a  friend  of  her  family,  who  had ' 
taken  an  interest  in  her,  and  promised  to  receive  her 
into  his  service.    Then  she  gave  warning  to    her 
mistress,  who  could  not  imagine  the  cause,  and  was 
displeased  at  her  leaving.  *  *  * 

The  new  master  that  was  to  be  hod  told  her  where 
to  go  to,  (the  lodgings  where  she  was  now  staying,) 
and  ordered  her  to  get  decent  clothes  before  coming 
into  his  service.  He  did  not  live  in  that  town.  She 
left  her  place  accordingly,  provided  herself  with  the 
necessary  things,  and  awaited  his  orders.  Mean- 
while, his  plans  were  changed.  He  had  just  married, 
was  probably  about  to  travel,  and  wrote  that  he 
could  not  take  her  in.  ♦  •  •  She  had  written  again, 
and  had  received  no  answer.  She  was  left  in  debt, 
and  in  the  utmost  disti-ess.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  usual  wicked,  easy  way  of  getting  out  of  her 
difficulties  had  been  pressed  upon  her — Ich  mag  dot 
geld  mil  auf  tine  schlechte  art  bek&mmen ,  somi 
wurde  ich  es  in  kurzer  zeit  haben ;  but  she  trusted 
that  the  dear  God  would  never  permit  this,  so  she  put 
her  trust  in  him — Ichhoffe^  aber,  derliebe  Gott  wird 
das  micht  zugeben,  dennich  verlasse mich auf  ihn. 

When  they  had  got  through  the  paper,  Elles-- 
mere  gave  her  some  silver  to  supply  her  present . 
necessities,  and  promised  to  bring  her  more. 

Her  ecstasy  was  unbounded  :  of  course,  she^  began  > 
to  cry,  (no  woman  is  above  that)  ;  though,  seeing  mj  - 
excessive  dislike  to  that  proceeding,  she  did  the  best 
to  suppress  it,  only  indulging  in  an  occasional  sob.  ■ 
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Her  first  idea  was,  what  she  could  do  tbr  the  money. 
She  would  work  for  anj  time.  We  had  found  out  that 
working  was  better  than  talking  ;  and  here  are  her 
Tery  words  (I  always  oarry  them  about  with  me)  : 
Wat  toll  ich  ihnen  fur  einen  dientt  dafur  tkun  7 
*<  What  shall  I  do  for  you  in  the  way  of  any  servioe 
for  this  ?  »•  "  Nothing,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  only  to  be 
a  good  girL'* 

Ellesmere  is  already  in  love^-deeply,  abidinfrlyi 
in  love — though  it  is  only  their  second  interview 
and  the  second  day  of  their  acquaintance.  She, 
however,  has  already  a  lover,  *'  a  poor  man  and  &r 
away.*'  The  M'ords,  her  benefactor  sa^s,  in  which 
she  told  him  this  went  down  like  a  weight  into  his 
heart,  which  has  never  been  quite  lifted  off  again. 
Pie  saw  Gretchen  (that  was  her  name)  more  than 
once  again,  and  a  great  deal  of  talk  that  he  had 
with  her  amply  verified  his  first  impression,  that 
she  was  one  of  the  best  intellects  and  most  beauti- 
ful natures  he  had  ever  seen.     He  goes  on  : — 

One  speech  of  hers  dwells  in  my  mind.  **  You 
must  be  very  happy  at  home,"  she  said.  I  thought 
of  my  mouldy  chambers,  and  the  kind  of  life  I  Irad, 
and  replied,  with  an  irony  I  could  not  check, "  Very;" 
and  so  satisfied  her  gentle  questionings. 

I  did  not  delay  my  departure  later  than  I  had  at 
first  intended  ;  for  in  these  cases,  when  you  have 
done  any  good,  it  is  well  to  be  sure  you  do  not  spoil 
it  in  any  way.  She  would  not  have  any  more  money 
than  a  trifling  sum  that  was  a  little  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  pay  off  the  debts  already  due,  and  they 
amounted  to  the  very  same  sum  she  had  originally 
mentioned  to  me  in  the  gardens.  We  parted.  Before 
parting,  she  begged  me  to  tell  her  my  name  ;  then 
timidly  she  kissed  my  hand  ;  and,  bursting  into  tears, 
threw  her  hood  over  her  fiice,  and  hurried  %way  a 
little  distance.  Afterwards,  I  saw  her  turn,  to  watch 
the  departure  of  the  huge  diligence  in  which  I  had 

•  ensconced  myself. 

It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  the  author  to  proceed 
with  the  story,  unless  we  had  space  to  give  his 
•own  telling  of  it  at  full  length.     Ellesmere,  of 

•  coarse,  does  not  lose  sight  of  hia  protegee;  neither 
does  she  of  him.  And  they  met  again,  and  in 
England.  A  few  sentences,  picturing  her  person- 
al appearance,  and  summing  up  what  she  was 
morally  and  intellectually,  may  be  transcribed  : — 

She  always,  from  the  first  time  I  saw  her,  remind- 
ed me  a  little  of  the  bust  of  Cicero.  She  had  the 
same  delicate,  critical  look,  though  she  was  what  you 
would  call  a  great,  large  girl.  She  might  have  l>een 
a  daughter  of  his,  if  he  hod  married,  what  he  would 
have  called,  a  barbarian  Grerman  woman.  In  nature, 
she  has  often  recalled  to  me  Jeannie  Deans,  only  that 
she  has  more  tenderness.  She  would  have  spoken 
fitlsely  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  for  Effie  ;  and  would  have 
died  of  it  •  ♦  • 

In  fact,  she  was  the  personification  of  common 
sense  ;  only  that  what  we  mean  by  common  sense  is 
apt  to  be  hard,  over-wise,  and  disagreeable :  hers  was 
the  common  sense  of  a  romantic  person,  and  of  one 
who  had  great  perception  of  the  humorous.  I  think  I 
hear  her  low,  long-continued,  dimpling  laugh,  as  I 
used  to  put  forth  some  of  my  odd  theories  about  men 
and  things,  to  hear  what  she  would  say.    And  she 

gmerally  did  say  something  fully  to  the  purpose, 
ut  action  was  her  forte.    There  was  a  noiseless,  soft 
aotivity  about  her,  like  that  of  light 

To  this  we  may  add  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  Ellesmere's  relation  : — 

There  was  an  opportunity  for  advancing  her  lover. 
It  was  done,  not  without  my  Imowledge.  She  had  by 
this  time  saved  some  money.    They  were  married  six 


months  ago.  I  sent  the  wedding  gowti.  Bo  not  let 
us  talk  any  more  about  it.  I  teU  it  yon  to  show  yom 
how  deeply  I  care  about  your  subject ;  for  sometimes 
I  think  with  horror ,  as  I  go  along  the  streets,  that,  but 
for  my  providential  interference,  Gretchen  might  have 
been  like  one  of  those  tawdry  girls  who  pass  by  me. 
Yes,  she  might.  I  observed  that  she  had  a  pure 
horror  of  debt ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  circumstan- 
ces might  not  have  been  too  strong  for  her  virtue.  For 
by  nature  virtuous,  if  ever  woman  was,  she  was. 

And  so  the  tale  is  left  to  suggest  such  reflections 
as  the  reader  may  be  in  a  condition  to  make. 
These  last  sentences  give  ns  to  look  for  a  moment 
into  an  infinite  abyss,  bringing  home  to  us  the 
saddest  of  all  sad  thoughts,  that  there  is  nought  in 
this  humanity  of  ours  so  ikir,  or  so  pure,  that  it 
may  not  be  brought  down  to  any  point  of  base- 
ness! 

Poor  things  !  poor  things  !    The  best  and  kindest 
Fall  soonest ;  for  their  heart  is  blindest. 
And  feels,  and  loves,  and  does  not  reason. 
And  they  are  lost— poor  things  !  poor  things !  * 

It  is  altogether  a  thoughtful  book,  full  of  wisdom 
aa  well  as  of  gentleness  and  beauty.  There  is 
scarcely  a  page  in  the  volume  from  which  we 
might  not  extract  some  truth,  no  matter  how  old  it 
may  be,  made  fresh  by  the  m'anner  in  which  it  is 
presented.  The  play  of  fancy  and  of  humor,  too, 
that  mingles  everywhere  with  the  deep  philosophy 
and  the  moral  fervor,  is  often  exquisite.  There  is 
one  chapter,  in  particular,  the  fourth,  which  sur- 
passes in  this  way,  to  our  feeling,  all  that  we  have 
yet  had  from  this  writer ;  and  is  hardly  surpassed 
by  anything  that  the  most  renowned  masters  in  the 
same  style  have  done.  And  all  is  suffused  with 
so  tender  a  light,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  love 
the  writer,  and  to  feel  as  we  read  as  if  we  were 
listening  to,  or  communing  with,  a  dear  friend. 
But  our  space  is  exhausted. 


American  Piety  Abroad.  —  A  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  iV.  y.  Express  writes  as  follows  to 
that  paper: — 

You  are  perhaps  aware  that  in  all  the  English 
chapels  established  in  Paris  prayers  are  said  every 
Sunday  according  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  for  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  whole  myal  family.  The  Americans  have  been 
thinking  for  a  lung  time  that  as  they  form  fully 
half  the  attendance,  it  might  be  reasonably  expect- 
ed that  some  allusion  be  made  to  the  President 
and  '*  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
Congress  assembled."  Up  to  this  time  no  attention 
has  been  paid  to  this  universal  desire.  The  result 
has  been  dreadful.  The  Americans,  instead  of 
going  to  church,  went  to  the  Hippodrome ;  instead 
of  going  to  the  font  in  the  chancel,  they  went  to 
the  fountains  of  Versailles,  and  all  this  because 
they  considered  themselves  slighted.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  henceforth  they  will  have  no  excuse  for 
amusing  themselves  on  the  Seventh  Day.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  a  copy  of  the  New 
York  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to 
the  rector  of  one  of  the  English  churches,  and  he 
promises  to  read  the  neglected  prayer  in  full  here- 
after. I  should  be  there  next  Sunday  myself,  but 
I  am  going  to  St.  Clair,  and  the  steamboat  starts 
at  just  the  very  hour  that  services  commence. 

*  Anster's  Faust,  p.  284. 
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From  Household  Words. 
THE  WORK   OF  THE   WORLD. 

Who  does  the  work  of  the  world  ?  We  have  a 
faint  suspicion  that  the  **  decisive  battles'*  which 
have  had  the  strong^est  influence  upon  the  character 
of  nations  or  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  were 
not  fought  amid  shouts,  needed  no  swords,  and 
never  killed  more  than  the  few  solitary  stragglers 
who  have  wasted  life  and  fortune  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  Oflen  the  truths,  or  facts,  pursued, 
appear  so  small,  that  the  folks  may  say,  **  No  won- 
der their  discovery  goes  unrewarded."  Of  things, 
however,  that  concern  the  common  mind  of  man,  no 
truth  can  possibly  be  small.  Setting  aside  the  mere 
personal  accidents  which  can  interest  only  the 
individual  or  his  immediate  neighbors,  every  new 
fact  is  a  battle  won.  And  very  small  facts — small 
we  are  apt  to  call  them — are  the  fruit  of  intellec- 
tual battles,  as  decisive  in  the  history  of  man  as 
Issus  or  Waterloo.  The  historic  value  of  a  single 
battle  we  are  apt  enormously  to  overrate,  because 
it  is  too  much  the  practice  to  consider  the  human 
race  in  history  not  as  one  whole,  but  as  an  assem- 
blage of  conflicting  interests. 

We  have  our  favorite  nations  and  our  hated 
nations;  ourgood^and  bad  genii.  When  a  battle 
occurs,  the  good  genius  must  overcome,  and  we  say, 
if  things  respond  to  our  desire/*  O,  it  is  well  for 
us  that  those  bad  folks  were  beaten,  for  had  they 
been  triumphant,  where  should  we  all  have  beenV 
We  ask  that  question,  feeling  conscious  of  an 
answer ;  but  it  is  one  to  which  no  answer  can  be 
given.  Few  races  were  more  unpromising  than 
the  Ugrians,  those  w^ld  and  ugly  Asiatic  savages, 
whose  deeds  among  the  Scandinavian  forests  gained 
for  them  a  nursery  immortality.  Where  are  the 
"  Ogres"  now  ?  They  won  for  themselves  ground 
in  Europe,  and,  seliling  there,  have  become  hand- 
some in  person,  generous  in  mind,  and  are  known 
to  us  in  England  as  a  kindred  people,  the  Magyars 
of  Hungary.  Then,  again,  afler  all,  the  highest 
purpose  of  a  battle  is  to  preserve  the  predominance 
of  an  advanced  over  a  backward  civilization.  If 
there  be  any  apology  for  wars  beyond  the  one  just 
plea  of  self-defence,  it  is  because  the  soldier  pre- 
serves that  which  the  scientific  man  produces. 
Now  we  have  certainly  a  Koh-i-noor,  but  we  are 
apt  to  see  more  of  the  cage  than  of  the  diamond. 

An  illustration  lies  close  at  our  hand,  which  may 
be  found  enlarged  upon  in  Liehig*s  Letters.  Both 
soap  and  glass  are  absolute  necessaries  in  a  civilized 
community;  for  the  manufacture  of  both,  soda  is 
necessary.  On  account  of  both  these  articles,  much 
capital  has  for  a  long  time  been  invested.  The 
wealth  and  refinement  of  a  nation  may  be  fairly 
tested  by  the  extent  to  which  it  considers  cleanliness 
a  necessary  duty  ;  by  the  amount  of  the  collective 
soap  bill.  Now,  soda,  once  upon  a  time,  was  dear. 
It  was  imported  into  France  from  Spain,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  twenty  to  thirty  million  of  francs.  During 
the  war  with  England,  it  was,  of  course,  the  duty 
of  this  country  to  impede  the  commerce  of  its  ene- 
mies. The  price  of  soda,  therefore,  (and  conse- 
quently that  of  soap  and  glass,)  rose  continually, 
and  all  manufactories  suffered. 

In  this  emergency,  Le  Blanc,  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  discovered  a  method  of  making  soda 
from  common  salt.  For  the  discovery,  Napoleon 
had,  in  fact,  offered  a  premium.  It  was  of  great 
value  to  France  during  the  war  ;  nevertheless,  the 
promised  premium  was  never  paid.  There  were 
80  many  debts  of  honor  due  to  the  gay-coated  gentry, 


that  it  was  impossible  to  bear  in  mind  8  debt  of 
justice  to  Le  Blanc.  A  method  was  discovered, 
then,  by  which  commdn  salt  (chloride  of  sodium) 
could  be  converted  into  carbonate  of  soda.  Well, 
you  may  say,  that  was  a  small  fact :  now,  show  me 
whether  you  can  prove  it  to  be  worth  a  battle  of 
Blenheim. 

Worth  a  battle  of  that  kind,  however — worth  it 
— we  should  scarcely  say;  for  can  there  be  any 
parallel  between  the  advantage  to  mankind  of 
receiving  a  gift,  and  the  honor  of  suffering  a  rob- 
bery ?  However,  let  us  follow  out  the  train  of  con- 
sequences which  succeed  Le  Blanc's  discovery. 
*'  To  prepare  carbonate  of  soda  from  common  salt," 
says  Liebig,  **  it  is  first  converted  into  Glauber's 
salt,  (sulphate  of  soda.)  For  tliis  purpose  eighty 
pounds*  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (oil 
of  vitriol)  are  required  to  one  hundred  pounds  of 
common  salt.  The  duty  upon  salt  checked,  for  a 
short  time,  the  full  advantage  of  this  discovery ;  but 
when  the  British  government  repealed  the  duty, 
and  its  price  was  reduced  to  its  minimum,  the  cost 
of  soda  depended  upon  that  of  sulphuric  acid. 

'*  The  demand  for  sulphuric  acid  now  increased 
to  an  immense  extent ;  and,  to  supply  it,  capital 
was  embarked  abundantly,  as  it  afforded  an  excellent 
remuneration.  The  origin  and  formation  of  suU 
phuric  acid  was  studied  more  carefully  ;  and  from 
year  to  year,  better,  simpler,  and  cheaper  methods 
of  making  it  were  discovered.  With  every  improve- 
ment in  thd  mode  of  manufacture,  its  price  fell,  and 
its  sale  increased  in  an  equal  ratio. 

'*  Sulphuric  acid  is  now  manufactured  in  leaden 
chambers,  of  such  magnitude,  that  they  would  con- 
tain the  whole  of  an  ordinary  sized  house.  As 
regards  the  process  and  the  apparatus,  this  manu- 
facture has  reached  its  acmi — ^scarcely  is  either 
susceptible  of  improvement.  The  leaden  plates  of 
which  the  chambers  are  constructed,  requiring  to  be 
joined  together  with  lead,  (since  tin  or  solder  would 
be  acted  on  by  the  acid,)  this  process  was,  until 
lately,  as  expensive  as  the  plates  themselves  ;  but 
now,  by  means  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  the 
plates  are  cemented  together  at  their  edges  by  mere 
fusion,  without  the  intervention  of  any  kind  of  solder, 
and  so  easily,  that  a  child  might  perform  the  opera- 
tion." 

Up  to  this  point,  then,  we  find  that  Le  Blanc's 
little  discovery,  the  promised  reward  for  which 
never  was  paid  to  him,  has  created  sulphuric  acid 
into  an  important  article  of  commerce,  and  opened 
a  new  field  fur  capital  and  industry. 

"Again,"  Liebig  goes  on,  "saltpetre  being 
indispensable  in  making  sulphuric  acid,  the  com- 
mercial value  of  that  salt  had  formerly  an  important 
influence  upon  the  price  of  the  acid.  It  is  true 
that  one  hundred  pounds  of  saltpetre  only  are 
required  to  one  thousand  pounds  of  sulphur;  but 
its  cost  was  four  times  greater  than  an  equal  weight 
of  the  latter."  All  this  has  likewise  been  changed. 
Thanks  to  some  other  of  those  men  with  ready  eyes 
and  active  brain  from  whom  the  world  receives  so 
much,  to  whom  it  hitherto  has  given  back  so  little. 

"  Travellers  had  observed,  near  the  small  seaport 
of  Yquique,  in  the  district  of  Atacama,  in  Peru,  an 
efflorescence  covering  the  ground  over  extensive 
districts.  This  was  found  to  consist  principally  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  Commerce,  which  with  its  polypus 
arms  embraces  the  whole  earth,  and  everywhere 
discovers  new  sources  of  profit  for  industry,  took 
advantage  of  this  discovery.  The  quantity  of  this 
valuable  salt  proved  to  be  inexhaustible,  as  it  exists 
in  beds  extending  over  more  than  two  hundred 
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square  miles.  It  was  brought  to  England  at  less 
than  half  the  freight  of  the  East  India  saltpetre, 
(nitrate  ofpoUasa) ;  and,  as  in  the  chemical  man- 
ufacture, neither  the  potash  nor  the  soda  were 
required,  but  only  the  nitric  acid,  in  combination 
with  the  alkali,  the  soda-saltpetre  of  South  America 
supplanted  tlie  potash-saltpetre  of  the  East  in  an 
incredibly  short  time.  The  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid  received  a  new  impulse  ;  its  price  was  much 
diminished,  without  injury  to  the  manufacturer ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  fluctuations,  caused  by 
the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  export 
of  sulphur  from  Sicily,  it  soon  became  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  and  remained  stationary." 

Thus,  therefore,  the  little  discovery  of  M .  Le 
Blanc,  assisted  by  the  quiet  observation  of  a  trav- 
eller, has  caused  the  blessing  of  an  active  commerce 
to  descend  upon  Peru.  Furthermore,  heroes  of 
battles,  if  any  of  you  be  economists,  give  ear  to 
this: — *^  Potash-saltpetre  is  now  only  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  ;  it  is  no  longer  in 
demand  for  other  purposes ;  and  thus,  if  govern- 
ment effect  a  saving  of  many  hundred  thousand 
pounds  annually  in  gunpowder,  this  economy  must 
be  attributed  to  the  increased  manu&cture  of  sul- 
phuric acid,"  originated  by  that  discovery  for  which, 
by  a  soldier-loving  government,  Le  Blanc  was 
bilked  of  his  reward. 

**  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
sulphuric  acid  consumed,  when  we  find  that  five 
thousand  hundred-weights  are  made  by  a  small 
manufactory,  and  from  twenty  thousand  hundred- 
weights to  sixty  thousand  hundred-weights  by  a 
large  one,  annually.  This  manufacture  causes 
immense  sums  to  flow  yearly  into  Sicily.  It  has 
introduced  industry  and  wealth  into  the  arid  and 
desolate  districts  of  Atacama.  It  has  enabled  Rus- 
sia to  extract  platinum  from  its  ores,  at  a  moderate 
and  yet  remunerating  price."  Note  here  another 
article  of  more  extended  commerce,  to  which  the 
little  discovery  of  the  manufacture  of  soda  out  of 
common  salt  is  in  a  direct  line  grandfather.  Pla- 
tinum was  demanded  because  the  vats  employed 
for  the  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid  are  construct- 
ed of  that  metal  ;  they  cost  one  or  two  thousand 
S>unds  apiece.  What  more  do  we  owe.  to  M.  Le 
lane's  little  fact  ?  "  It  leads  to  frequent  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  which  continu- 
ally becomes  cheaper  and  more  beautiful,  being 
now  made  chiefly  from  soda,  and  not  from  potashes. 
It  enables  us  to  return  to  our  fields  all  their  potash 
— a  most  valuable  and  important  manure,  in  the 
form  of  ashes,  by  substituting  soda  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass  and  soap." 

We  have  not  yet  dune  with  the  summary  of  con- 
sequences flowing  from  the  single  fact  disclosed  by 
M.  Le  Blanc.  We  would  observe,  however,  that 
this  is  no  isolated  instance.  There  is  no  fact  in 
the  whole  range  of  all  the  sciences,  a  correct 
knowledge  of  which  has  not  been  turned,  or  cannot 
be  turned,  to  the  advantage  of  the  human  race. 
Science  points  the  way  to  commerce,  and  the  path 
of  commerce  is  the  path  to  peace — to  the  perfecting, 
so  far  as  perfection  can  be  looked  for,  of  the  human 
family.  Ck>mmerce  must  awaken  our  sleepers,  be- 
fore Christianity  can  pour  its  voice  into  their  ears. 
Missionaries  before  merchants  are  in  most  parts  of 
the  world — the  seed  before  the  plough.  The  men 
who  direct  that  plough — who  point  the  path  of  com- 
merce, and  discover  new  tracts  for  our  human  in- 
dustry to  travel  in — bumble  explorers — patient 
men,  who  spend  their  lives  in  bringing  up  out  of 
the  mines  of  ignorance  into  the  upper  light  a  few 


small  grains  of  truth,  so  precions,  yet  apparentlj 
so  trivial ;  these  do  their  large  share  of  the  real 
work  of  the  world,  howsoever  rarely  we  may  read 
of  them  in  the  calendar  of  the  world's  distinctions 
and  titles. 

We  are  wandering,  however,  from  M.  Le  Blanc*s 
discovery,  and  must  not  do  that  yet,  because  there 
still  remains  a  consequence  resulting  from  it,  which 
it  would  not  do  for  an  Englishman  to  omit.  Liebig 
says—*'  I  have  already  told  you,  that  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soda  from  culinary  salt,  it  is  first  con- 
verted into  sulphate  of  soda.  In  this  first  part  of 
the  process,  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  produces 
fuming  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  to  the  extent  of 
one  and  ^  half  times,  or  twice  the  amount  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  employed.  At  first,  the  profit  upon 
the  soda  was  so  ^reat  that  no  one  took  the  trouble 
to  collect  the  muriatic  acid — indeed,  it  had  no  com- 
mercial value.  A  profitable  application  of  it  was, 
however,  soon  discovered ;  it  is  a  compound  of 
chlorine ;  and  this  substance  may  be  obtained  from 
it  purer  and  more  cheaply  than  from  any  other 
source.  The  bleaching  power  of  chlorine  has  long 
been  known;  but  it  was  only  employed  upon  a 
large  scale  afler  it  was  obtained  (rom  this  residuary 
muriatic  acid ;  and  it  was  found  that  in  combina- 
tion with  lime  it  could  be  transported  to  distances 
without  inconvenience.  Thenmforth  it  was  used 
for  bleaching  cotton;  and,  but  for  this  new  bleach- 
ing process,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  possible 
for  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  to  have 
attained  its  present  enormous  extent — it  could  not 
have  competed  in  price  with  that  of  France  and 
Germany."  That  is  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  land  in  England,  and  the  large  quantity  that 
would  have  been  required  for  bleaching-ground. 

'*  In  the  old  process  of  bleaching,  every  piece 
had  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  light  during  sev- 
eral weeks  in  the  summer,  and  kept  continually 
moist  by  manual  labor.  For  this  purpose,  meadow 
land,  eligibly  situated,  wa's  essential.  Now,  a 
single  establishment  near  Glasgow,  of  only  moder- 
ate extent,  bleaches  fourteen  hundred  pieces  of  cot- 
ton daily."  Fancy  the  acreage  of  land  that  would 
be  requisite  to  produce  in  the  old  way  a  decidedly 
inferior  result. 

Then,  again,  the  cheap  muriatic  acid  got  in  this 
manner  is  applied  to  the  extraction  from  old  bones 
of  their  glue.  Furthermore,  the  extended  applica- 
tions of  sulphuric  acid  have  led  to  its  economic  use 
in  the  processes  of  refining.  A  one  twelve-hun- 
dredth or  one  two-thousandth  part  of  gold  formerly 
not  worth  extracting,  and  left  wasted  in  the  silver, 
is  extracted  now,  and  pays  the  refiner  for  iiis  work. 
He  returns  to  his  employer,  without  charge,  the 
silver  and  the  copper  separated  from  each  other, 
paying  himself  with  the  modicum  of  gold — one  to 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  silver, 
which  sulphuric  acid  has  enabled  him  without  diffi- 
culty to  extract. 

We  must  interrupt  here  our  catalogue  of  conse- 
quences which  have  followed  from  the  process 
pointed  out  by  M.  Le  Blanc ;  we  break  it  ofl!* 
abruptly  for  want  of  space,  and  not  for  want  of 
matter.  The  space  already  occupied  we  certainly 
do  not  regret ;  for  it  is  worth  while  now  and  then  to 
consider  in  detail  what  we  all  acknowledge  in  the 
gross.  The  services  of  scientific  men  are  very  im- 
portant ;  we  are  all  ready  to  say  that ;  but  we  are 
not  all  ready  to  see  how  absolute  and  solid  are  the 
gains  which  we  derive  from  silent  meditation  in  a 
student's  chamber.  The  sense  of  service,  the  con- 
sciousness of  working  for  the  world,  is  too  oAen  the 
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only  reward  of  a  man  whose  thoughts  shall  pot 
money  by  thousands  or  millions  into  the  pockets  of 
his  country. 

We  have  taken  this  illustration  out  of  Liebig's 
Letters  upen  Chemistry.  It  would  have  been  as 
easy  to  point  oat  the  practical  work  done  for  the 
human  race,  the  material  and  moral  prosperity 
advanced,  and  still  to  be  advanced,  by  any  other 
science ;  by  geology,  fur  example,  or  astronomy. 

Out  of  the  same  book  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  we  take  now  a  note  upon  a 
geologic  subject,  bearing  upon  the  interests  of 
agriculture  ;  illustrating  the  quiet  earnestness  of 
the  real  workers  for  the  world,  and  touching  on  a 
future  possibility.  "  When  Dr.  Daubeny  had  con- 
vinced himself,  by  a  series  of  his  own  experiments, 
of  the  use  and  the  importance  of^hosphate  of  lime 
for  vegetation,  his  attention  turned  to  the  extensive 
formation  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which,  according  to 
respectable  authors  on  mineralogy,  occurs  in  some 
parts  of  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Estremadura. 
He  made  a  pilgrimage  along  with  Captain  Wid- 
drington  to  that  country,  to  satisfy  himself 
'  whether  the  situations  of  the  mineral  in  question 
were  adapted  for  supplying  the  fields  of  England 
with  phosphate  of  lime,  in  case  other  sources  of  it 
should  be  dried  up.*  To  this  journey  we  owe  an 
authentic  report  Of  the  occurrence  of  this  most 
valuable  mineral,  which  forms  in  Estremadura, 
near  Logrosan,  seven  miles  from  Truxiilo,  a  bed 
or  vein  from  seven  to  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  several 
miles  in  length.  This  is  one  of  the  treasures  of 
which  Spain  has  so  many,  sufficient  perhaps,  at  no 
distant  period,  to  pay  a  part  of  the  national  debt  of 
that  country.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the 
railways,  projected  seven  years  ago,  which,  cross- 
ing each  other  at  Madrid  as  a  centre,  were  to  unite 
Portugal  with  France,  and  Madrid  with  both  seas, 
have  nut  been  executed. '  These  railways  would 
render  Spain  the  richest  country  in  Europe." 
Spain  the  richest  country  in  Europe !  We  smile 
incredulous ;  but  why  dues  Spain  now  lag  behind 
in  her  civilization?  Slie  was  great  when  her  ships 
traded  in  all  seas;  great  because  she  was  com- 
mercial ;  not  commercial  because  she  was  great ; 
and  she  was  great  in  spite  of  superstition  only  at  a 
time  when  few  minds  were  emancipated  from  the 
thrall  of  priestcraft.  Free  to  think,  and  free  to 
trade,  Spain  may  become  some  of  these  days  ;  she 
may  have  railways  in  abundance,  then,  and  circu- 
late rich  blood  through  all  her  arteries. 

At  all  times  the  true  doers  of  the  world's  work 
have  demanded  freedom  for  the  intellect.  How 
grandly  Galileo  speaks  to  those  who  persecuted 
him  and  truth,  fur  what  they  thought  to  be 
religion's  sake!  But  as,  in  the  days  of  Galileo, 
men  declared  the  province  of  the  Bible  to  be  in- 
vaded by  the  first  truths  of  astronomy,  so  in  our 
own  day  the  fundamental  principles  of  geology,  as 
necessary  and  as  clearly  true,  are  cried  down  on 
the  same  score  by  many  an  unreflecting  disputant. 
Thus  speaks  Galileo  of  his  own  case : — *'  Before 
all  things  we  must  make  sure  of  facts.  To  these 
the  Bible  cannot  be  opposed.  The  Holy  Spirit  has 
taught  how  we  are  to  reach  heaven,  not  how 
heaven  moves.  It  is  setting  the  reputation  of  the 
Bible  on  a  hazard,  to  view  the  matter  otherwise, 
and,  as  our  opponents  do,  instead  of  expounding 
Scripture  according  to  facts  surely  proved,  rather 
to  force  nature,  to  deny  experiment,  to  despise  the 
intellect.  Neither  is  it  any  rash  or  reckless  thing 
if  any  man  should  not  adhere  to  antiquity.  It  is 
not  in  the  power  of  any  man  of  science  to  alter  his 


opinions,  to  turn  them  this  way  and  that ;  he  can- 
not be  commanded ;  he  must  be  convinced.  To 
cause  our  doctrine  to  disappear  from  the  world,  it 
is  not  enough  to  shut  the  mouth  of  a  man,  as  those 
imagine  who  measure  the  judgment  of  others  by 
their  own.  It  would  be  necessary  not  merely  to 
prohibit  a  book,  and  the  writings  of  the  adherents 
of  the  doctrine,  but  to  prohibit  all  science  ;  to  for- 
bid men  to  look  towards  the  heavens,  in  order  that 
they  should  see  nothing  that  does  not  fit  with  the 
old  system,  while  it  is  explained  by  the  new. 

''It  is  a  crime  against  truth  ;  when  men  seek 
the  more  to  suppress  her,  the  more  clearly  and 
openly  she  shows  herself.  But  to  condemn  one 
opinion,  and  leave  the  rest  standing,  would  be  still 
worse,  for  it  would  give  men  the  chance  of  seeing 
an  opinion  proved  to  be  true,  which  had  been  con- 
demned as  false.  But  to  forbid  Science  itself 
would  be  against  the  Bible,  which  teaches,  in  a 
hundred  places,  how  the  greatness  and  glory  of 
God  are  wonderfully  seen  in  all  his  works,  and  are 
to  be  read  in  their  full  divinity  in  the  open  book  of 
the  heavens;  and  let  none  believe  that  we  have 
completed  the  reading  of  the  sublime  thoughts 
which  stand  written  in  characters  of  light  on  those 
pages,  when  toe  have  gazed  on  the  brightness 
of  the  sun  and  stars  at  their  rising  and  set^ 
ting,  which,  indeed,  the  beasts  also  can  do  ;  but 
there  are  therein  mysteries  so  profound,  ideas  so 
sublime,  that  the  nightly  labors,  the  observations, 
the  studies  of  hundreds  of  the  acutest  minds,  aAer 
a  thousand  years  of  research,  have  not  yet  fully 
penetrated  them ;  but  the  pleasure  of  investigation 
and  discovery  endures  eternally." 

So  spoke  one  of  the  world's  workers;  and  there 
is  still  need  that  he  should  speak,  for  although 
the  form  of  the  old  antagonism  be  altered,  too 
much  of  its  spint  yet  remains.  Truth  cannot  con- 
tradict truth,  and  all  truth  gained  is  a  step  gained, 
which  brings  man  nearer  to  heaven.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  useful  to  take  heed  lest  some  of  us  per- 
form a  travestie  upon  this  independent  spirit. 

The  man  who  does  not  flinch  from  the  acceptance 
of  a  new  truth  and  the  contradictiun  of  old  error, 
must  be  qualified  to  know  the  nature  of  that  error 
which  he  contradicts.  Only  a  man  whose  mind 
has  been  directed  earnestly  to  any  branch  of 
knowledge,  who  has  learned  its  strength  and 
weakness,  can  be  qualified  to  add  safely  to  its 
stores,  or  to  contradict  conclusions  which  his  neigh- 
bor may  thrust  flippantly  aside,  ignorant  altogether 
of  the  premises  on  which  they  rest.  A  man  of 
quick  parts  may,  indeed,  strike  out  new  and  correct 
ideas  upon  a  subject  concerning  which  he  is  generally 
ill-informed  ;  but  if  he  wish  that  his  idea  should  be 
useful,  he  must  place  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
world's  workers,  who  has  spared  no  pains  to  teach 
himself  upon  that  special  subject  all  that  his 
brethren  know.  That  ladies  and  gentlemen  igno- 
rant of  medicine  call  educated  physicians  allopaths, 
and  so  forth ;  that  young  students  ignorant  of 
mathematics  write  books  (one  such  book  we  have 
seen)  professing  to  disprove  the  '*  Principia"  of 
Newton,  and  all  matters  of  that  sort,  do  not  result 
from  thought,  but  from  the  want  of  thinking. 
Newton  may  be  wrong,  and  homceopathy  may  be 
right,  and  everybody  may  think  what  he  pleases ; 
but  to  disprove  Newton,  or  to  prove  that  medicine 
is  most  active  when  you  take  it  in  the  smallest 
imaginable  doses,  is  a  task  for  which  men  should 
prepare  themselves  with  a  long  course  of  study. 
Those  who  work  for  the  world  have  to  work 
cautiously  and  painfully  through  long  years  of  ez- 
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periinent  and  labor.  To  be  sure,  also,  the  soldier 
IS  prepared,  through  a  long  series  of  drills,  for  the 
work  that  he  also  has  to  do.  Which  workman  ought 
to  claim  the  gratitude  of  states,  which  helps  most 
largely  to  fulfil  the  law  of  human  progress,  all  our 
readers  know.  But  the  phantasm  of  glory  will  not 
yet  forsake  the  battle-field  ;  and  still  the  applause 
of  courts  and  nations  echoes  round  the  soldier*s 
tent,  leaving  the  laboratory  and  the  student  silent. 
Unimpeded  the  world's  work  goes  on,  and  daily 
we  receive  a  host  of  benefits  from  unrewarded 
hands. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Ev.  Post. 
THE   YANKEES   CALLED   FOR. 

Haying  tested  the  qualities  of  our  locks,  ploughs, 
reapers,  steamships  and  sailing  Tessels,  the  Euro- 
peans are  now  disposed  to  have  a  look  at  our  fight- 
ing. At  least,  the  radicals,  both  of  England  and 
the  continent,  argue  that  the  absolute  governments 
of  Europe  will  not  be  thoroughly  republicanized 
until  the  Americans  lend  them  a  hand.  Thus  the 
London  Leader— eAiXoA  by  a  son  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  which  represents  one  of  the  advance  guards  of 
the  European  democracy — in  discussing  the  late 
arbitrary  decrees  of  Austria,  remarks  as  follows  : 

What  hope  remains  of  resisting  the  march  of  Cos- 
sackism  across  Europe  ?  We  see  but  one ;  and  it  is 
time  to  call  forth  that  hope  into  active  life.  It  is  an 
appeal  to  the  democracy  of  Europe  ;  indeed,  not  only 
of  Europe,  but  the  democracy  of  the  whole  world. 
England  has  waived  her  right  to  the  poet  of  honor ; 
but  there  is  another  imperial  England  not  so  bound 
by  the  concealed  cords  of  diplomacy  and  court  influ- 
enoes^-the  Anglo-American  republic.  That  republic 
18  the  natural  head  of  the  democratic  movement  True, 
her  fathers  forewarned  her  against  European  inter- 
Tention  ;  but  when  Cossackism  has  established  itself 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  it  will  be  too  late  to 
discuss  the  policy  of  intervention,  too  late  to  take  the 
initiaUve.  Besides,  the  people  of  that  republic  can 
act  without  waiting  for  the  government.  Nor  would 
it  really  be  an  alien  intervention.  Her  sons  can  act 
with  us  ;  they  are  more  than  cousins,  they  are 
brothers  of  the  whole  blood,  needing  only  a  common 
action  to  develop  all  our  brotherhood.  And  to  the 
democracy  of  the  world  they  are  the  very  brothers  of 
their  reliance. 

An  American  force  in  the  battle-field  of  Europe, 
raising  the  standard  of  democracy,  would  call  forth 
every  people  of  the  continent,  in  hope,  courage,  and 
irresistible  numbers.  Floating  in  that  field,  "the 
Btar-spangled  banner'*  would  strike  terror  and  despair 
into  the  heart  of  old  despotism,  conscious  of  its  doom. 
Its  very  coming  would  be  victory. 

This  writer  then  proceeds  to  show  that  while 
the  governments  of  the  more  liberal  powers  are 
too  hopelessly  embarrassed  to  intervene  with  effect 
in  the  coming  struggle  of  the  people,  the  first 
word  of  assent  from  America  would  be  the  signal 
for  a  more  tremendous  democratic  movement  uian 
has  ever  taken  place  in  the  old  world.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain,  he  says,  may  be  deluded 
by  diplomacy,  but  the  people  sympathize  with  the 
people.  Once  send  forth  the  word  of  revolt,  and 
the  masses  would  shout  an  echo  to  the  summons, 
ftnd  would  soon  place  in  power  men  with  heart, 
bead  and  influence  enough  to  lead  England  to  her 
true  post. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  great  *<  An- 
glo-American Republicans"  will  accept  the  honors 
itble  position  aasigned  them,  much  as  they  seem 
dispoeed  occasionally  to  have  a  brush  with  Mexico 


or  Cuba.  But  we  know  enough  of  the  spirit  of 
our  people  to  say,  that  while  they  will  not  rush 
heedlessly  into  European  quarrels,  they  will  brook 
no  ofifences  from  the  absolutist  governments.  Sboold 
a  general  continental  war  arise — ^an  event  of  which 
the  English  statesmen  and  the  English  newspapers 
are  obviously  apprehensive — our  alliances,  if  we 
depart  so  far  from  our  previous  policy  as  to  form 
any,  can  only  be  with  those  who  battle  on  the  side 
of  liberal  principles  and  free  institutions. 

We  say  that  there  is  an  evident  apprehension  in 
England  of  continental  disturbance  ;  and  we  think 
no  one  can  read  the  journals  of  that  country  with- 
out coming  to  the  same  conclusion.  Nor  is  it  any 
less  clear,  that  in  the  event  of  a  general  war,  Eng- 
land will  stand  almost  alone  on  the  side  of  freedom, 
and  she  will  naturally  look  to  this  country  for  sym- 
pathy and  support.  The  remarkable  change  which 
has  recently  taken  place  in  the  tone  of  the  English 
press  in  regard  to  this  country  is  significant.  A 
little  while  ago,  the  organs  of  public  opinion  there, 
which  referred  to  us  at  all,  abounded  in  slurs  and 
abuse,  but  now  they  go  out  of  the  way  to  utter  com- 
pliments. The  roost  trifling  successes  on  the  part 
of  the  **  Yankees^'  are  chronicled  with  good  feeling 
and  even  jubilation.  Our  power  is  acknowledged, 
our  enterprise  extolled,  and  our  future  painted  in 
the  glowing  colors  of  prophecy.  Now,  there  may 
be  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  trade  in  this  ;  the  nation 
of  shopkeepers,  as  England  has  been  termed,  may 
design  to  play  the  graceful  to  her  largest  customer ; 
but  we  are  inclin^  to  believe  that  a  deeper  policy 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement.  It  contemplates 
a  closer  bond  than  that  of  mere  commercial  inter- 
change, and  comprises  within  its  possible  contin- 
gencies, a  fraternal  alliance  against  the  progress  of 
continental  despotism. 

Poisoirous  Satubations  uhdeb  Towivs. — As  we  lone 
since  remarked,  there  is  something  extraordinary  and 
inconsistent  in  the  fieict  that  while  a  single  act  of  indi- 
vidual poisoning,  or  even  a  single  death  by  mephitie 
vapor,  excites  an  outcry  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, the  clearest  proofe,  over  and  over  again  adduced, 
that  thousands  are  annually  slain  by  Uie  municipal 
poison  of  ill-drained  towns,  are  heard  with  utter 
apathy,  and  anything  like  a  popular  and  general 
movement  towards  the  removal  of  the  poison  at  least, 
if  not  towards  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  was 
excited  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  is  scarcely 
sustainable  at  all.  The  saturation  of  the  subsoil  of 
towns  with  deadly  filth  is  a  mischief  which  must,  if 
allowed  to  continue,  very  shortly  come  to  a  head  in 
some  tremendous  visitation  of  plague,  by  comparison 
with  which  even  cholera  b  as  nothing.  The  cesspool 
system,  since  its  commencement,  may  have  been  % 
palliative  hitherto,  that  has,  so  far,  fenced  with  a 
repetition  of  the  worst  and  most  dread  visitations 
which  Burfiice  accumulations  more  readily  induced  ; 
but  only  tliink  of  the  horrid  state  of  things  when  the 
subsoil  of  the  metropolis,  polluted  everywhere  with 
cesspool  deposits,  and  imperfect  drainage,  shall  be 
completely  saturated,  as  it  must  inevitably  come  to  be 
in  course  now  of  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time 
— as  surely,  indeed,  as  that  a  single  ceaspool  comes  at 
length  to  be  filled,  even  while  spreading  and  saturat- 
ing the  subsoil  in  every  direction.  If  Mr.  Macaulay's 
New  Zealander  ever  witness  the  desolation  of  London, 
no  cause  of  its  abandonment  by  the  living  of  that  era 
will  equal  this  in  probability  and  all-sufficient  power 
to  turn  it  into  a  desolate  Upas  valley.  Be  it  remem- 
bered that  the  cesspool  system  had  its  beg^ning  at  no 
very  remote  epoch,  and  as  surely  as  it  had  a  begin- 
ning, so  surely  must  it  have  an  ending,  in  one  way 
or  another,  either  after  the  recurrence  of  great  and 
desoUting  plagoes  or  before  them. — Builder. 
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PERSONAL   HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  n.=^ 

The  world  is  scarce  so  hard  upon  gentlemen 
under  a  cloud  as  cynics  are  too  prone  to  imagine. 
But  for  General  Monk,  the  delightful  volumes  of 
Dr.  Percy  might  have  extended  to  tenfold  their 
present  amount.  Had  the  perils,  struggles,  and 
hardships  of  the  Merry  Monarch  failed  to  attain  a 
successful  dinouemenif  England  might  haply  have 
borne  a  high  reputation  for  the  gentle  science  of 
the  Trouveres,  and  many  a  gentleman's  horse 
would  have  shied  as  some  monster  hurdy-gurdy 
dolefully  ground  in  her  majesty's  thoroughfares 
the  right  pleasant  dittie  of'  The  Pendrills  and  the 

S^rsecuted  Prince,*'  or,  '*  The  King  and  the  Royal 
ak.*'  But  for  once  the  sword  prevailed  over  the 
pen,  and  the  apotheosis  of  the  Stuarts  is  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  Scotch  lyrics.  The  halo  of  success 
obscured  the  toils  and  troubles  which  preceded  and 
insured  its  advent.  And  such  is  but  in  the  natural 
order  of  things.  Even  as  a  generous  and  general 
amnesty  is  accorded  by  the  victor  tu  past  transgres- 
sions, 80  are  the  minor  incidents  and  episodes  that 
conduced  to  his  triumph  gradually  merged  into  ob- 
livion as  soon  as  that  triumph  is  assured — the  one 
great  end  attained.  But  there  were  certain  social 
characteristics  of  the  age  so  closely  interwoven 
with  the  early  career  of  Charles  II.,  too  important 
in  their  causes  and  consequences  to  be  ignored  by 
the  historian.  To  the  bigotry  of  anointed  despot- 
ism had  succeeded  the  yet  more  pernicious  bigotry 
of  sectarian  intolerance ;  and  never  was  the  trite 
saying  of  the  Arabic  philosopher,  *'  The  oppression 
of  the  Sultan  fur  a  hundred  years  rather  than  the 
oppression  of  the  subjects,  one  over  another,  for  a 
single  year,''  more  fully  exemplified  than  during 
those  turbulent  times,  when  poor  Charles  Stuart 
was  alternately  the  tool  of  the  arrogant  Covenanters 
and  the  worthless  and  profligate  Cavaliers. 

Mr.  Lyon  divides  his  narrative  into  three  parts ; 
the  first  treats  of  Charles'  arrival  in  Scotland,  the 
second  of  his  ill-omened  expedition  to  England, 
and  the  third  his  subsequent  adventures  and  trium- 
phant restoration.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  work  is  occupied  by  the  first  division  of  his 
subject,  to  us  the  least  interesting.  Poor  Charles ! 
small  marvel  that  lie  was  subsequently  found 
lacking  in  godliness  and  grace,  considering  the 
merciless  doses  of  both  administered  so  freely  by 
Kirk  and  Covenanter,  Malignant,  Engager,  Pro- 
tester, and  the  rest  of  them. 

Now  for  the  Ring  the  lealous  Kirk 
'Qainst  th'  Independent  bleats  ; 

Whereas  (alas  !)  their  only  wirk 
Is  to  renew  old  cheats. 

«  »  •  «  « 

If  th^  can  sit,  vote  what  they  list, 
And  crush  the  new  states  down, 

Then  up  go  they,  but  neither  Christ 
Nor  King  shall  have  their  own — 

wrote  concerning  them,  with  more  frankness  than 
poetic  skill,  a  certain  Marchmont  Ned  ham ;  and  no 
doubt  Charles  heartily  agreed  with  him,  as  he 
continued^ 

Away  ye  juggling,  paltry  crew 
Of  well-affeoted  knaves. 

*  Personal  History  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
from  his  Landing  in  Scotland,  June  23,  1650,  till  his 
Escape  out  of  England,  Oct.  15,  1651.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  J.  Lyon,  M.  A.    Edinburgh :  Stevenson. 


We  are  not  aware  that  the  lengthy  and  caustic 
efidision  from  which  we  have  quoted  produced  any 
counter-blast  from  those  at  whom  it  was  levelled ; 
and  yet  there  were  Sauls  among  the  prophets, 
poets  amid  the  Puritans ;  and,  lest  the  reader 
should  doubt  the  probability  of  such  goodly  and 
godly  personages  condescending  to  ryhme,  we 
subjoin  a  specimen  of  their  tuneful  powers.  Jonah 
loquitur  {en  ventre  son  whale)  : 

What  house  is  this,  where 's  neither  coal  nor  candle. 

Where  I  nothing  but  guts  of  fish  do  handle  ? 

The  like  of  this  on  earth  man  never  saw, 

A  living  man  within  a  monster's  maw. 

Not  so  was  Noah  in  his  house  of  tree. 

For  thro'  a  window  he  the  light  did  see. 

He  sailed  above  the  highest  waves,  a  wonder  ; 

I  and  my  boat  are  all  the  waters  under. 

He  in  his  ark  might  go  and  also  come, 

But  I  sit  still  in  such  a  straitened  room 

As  is  most  uncouth,  head  and  feet  together. 

Among  such  grease  as  would  a  thousand  smother. 

Eight  prisoners  were  in  Noah's  hulk  together. 

Comfortable  they  were,  each  one  to  other. 

In  all  the  earth,  like  unto  me  is  none. 

Far  from  all  living,  I  here  lie  alone. 

Mr.  Lyon  evidently  bears  a  most  inveterate 
grudge  towards  the  amiable  zealots  above  described, 
and  his  indulgence  of  so  orthodox  a  weakness  is 
displayed  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  his  readers' 
patience  ;  however,  his  account  of  Charles'  arrival 
and  sojourn  among  them  is  minutely  graphic.  The 
first  town  of  consequence  in  Scotland  to  which  the 
king  was  ordered  to  repair  by  his  *^ower  mony 
maisters"  was  Aberdeen,  and  the  first  sight  that  there 
greeted  him  was  the  mangled  remains  of  him  who 
had  died  in  his  cause,  and  who  lives  forever  in  the 
spirited  lays  of  Aytoun — the  chivalric  Montrose. 
Nor  was  this  the  sole  sign  of  evil  augury  encoun- 
tered by  the  hapless  monarch.  We  are  told  that 
whilst  at  Culsalmond,  on  his  mad  to  Aberdeen,  he 
was  entertained  by  a  gentleman  who  to  that  end 
had  bought  up  cUl  the  claret  then  on  sale.  *'  At 
some  part  of  the  entertainment,  when  the  king  was 
seated  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  on  his  right, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  on  his  leA  hand,  among 
the  multitude  of  spectators  perched  on  the  top  of 
an  adjoining  dyke  was  a  female  called  the  *  Good 
Wife  of  Glacic,'  who,  nothing  daunted  by  the 
presence  of  so  many  important  personages,  ex- 
claimed with  a  shrill  voice,  *  God  bless  your  maj- 
esty, and  send  you  to  your  ain  ;  but  they  on  your 
left  hand,  wha  helped  to  tak  afif'your  father's  head, 
if  ye  takna  care  will  tak  aflf  yours  neist.'  " 

Once  in  the  hands  of  his  saintly  tyrants,  and 
there  was  but  little  ease  for  the  hapless  monarch. 
Scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  bold,  loyal,  and 
enterprising,  Charles  had  little  expected,  when  he 
intrusted  his  fortunes  to  a  people  bred  up  in  hered- 
itary reverence  for  the  name  of  Stuart,  to  see  the 
Bible  more  frequently  brandished  before  him  than 
the  sword,  tu  be  compelled  to  sign,  not  treaties  or 
conditions,  but  humiliating  declarations  and  extorted 
acknowledgments.  The  wily  old  Talleyrand 
himself  scarcely  took  more  oaths  and  counter-oaths. 
In  comparison  with  that  of  the  monarch,  Miss 
Talbot's  life  at  the  Lodge  was  a  round  of  dissipa- 
tion. See  what  was  '*  the  dainty  dish  to  set  before 
a  king :" — 

"  I  have  already  hinted  at  the  rigid  treatment  to 
which  the  king  was  subjected,  and  this  may  be  the 
proper  time  to  say  a  little  more  on  that  subject. . 
'  The    Presbyterian   ministers,'  says  Clarendon, 
'  were  in  such  a  continual  attendance  about  him,. 
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that  be  was  never  free  from  their  importunities, 
under  pretence  of  instructing  him  in  their  religion  ; 
and  BO  they  obliged  him  to  their  constant  hours  of 
long  prayers,  and  made  him  observe  the  Sundays 
with  more  rigor  than  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to 
do  their  sabbaths;  aud  reprehended  him  very 
sharply  if  he  smiled  on  those  days,  and  if  his  looks 
and  gestures  did  not  please  them  ;  whilst  all  their 
prayers  and  sermons,  at  which  he  was  compelled 
to  be  present,  were  libels  and  bitter  invectives 
against  all  the  actions  of  his  father,  the  idolatry  of 
his  mother,  and  his  own  malignity.'  Bishop 
Burnet  gives  his  personal  testimony  to  the  same 
effect : — *  The  king,'  he  says,  *  wrought  himself 
into  as  grave  a  deportment  as  he  could  ;  he  heard 
many  prayers  and  sermons,  some  of  great  length. 
I  remember  one  fast-day  there  were  six  sermons 
preached  without  interruption.  I  was  there  my- 
self, and  not  a  little  weary  of  so  tedious  a  service. 
The  king  was  not  allowed  so  much  as  to  walk 
abroad  on  Sundays :  and  if  at  any  time  there  had 
been  any  gayety,  such  as  dancing,  or  playing  at 
cards,  he  was  severely  reproved  for  it.  This  Was 
arranged  with  so  much  rigor,  and  so  little  discre- 
tion, that  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  beget  in  him 
an  aversion  to  all  sort  of  strictness  in  religion.' 
These  zealots  might  have  known  that  extreme 
relaxation  is  the  natural  effect  of  extreme  restraint, 
and  that  a  period  of  constrained  hypocrisy  is  com- 
monly followed  by  a  period  of  unbridled  indulgence. 

**  What  must  have  made  the  matter  doubly  dis- 
agreeable to  the  king  was  tlip  custom,  then  preva- 
lent among  preachers,  of  dividing  a  sermon  into  a 
multitude  of  heads,  and  each  of  these  again  into 
several  divisions  and  subdivisions  ;  so  that  not  only 
would  the  one  sermon  tend  to  drive  the  other  out 
of  the  hearer's  head,  but  even  the  numerous  divis- 
ions of  the  same  sermon  could  scarcely  fail  to 
bewilder  him.  Perhaps  the  ministers  meant  these 
inflictions  as  a  penance  for  his  sins  and  those  of  his 
forefathers,  and  a  very  irksome  penance  it  must 
have  been.  And  what  made  it  more  so  was,  their 
representing  these  sins  as  the  chief  cause  of  the 
calamities  which  had  befallen  their  country,  though, 
in  truth,  they  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark 
had  they  ascribed  them  to  their  own  infatuation 
and  rebellion." 

And  when  he  presumed  to  cater  for  himself,  we 
all  know  from  Hume  what  came  of  it,  and  how  a 
ghostly  reprimand  concluded  with  the  more  mun- 
dane and  judicious  counsel  to  *'  shut  the  windows" 
on  the  next  occasion  of  such  royal  backsliding. 
We  pass  over  the  defeat  at  Dunbar,  where,  had 
the  king's  advice  and  remonstrances  prevailed,  the 
issue  might  have  been  far  otiierwise  ;  nor  will  we 
dwell  upon  his  *'  start,"  as  was  termed  his  escape 
from  Perth  and  his  inflexible  gaolers;  his  semi- 
coronation  at  Scone,  with  no  bishop  to  bestow  his 
benison,  and  no  oil  to  anoint  his  royal  head ;  and 
we  come  to  the  more  spirit-stirring  days  of  his 
march  into  England,  to  win  back  his  inheritance 
with  such  sorry  aid  as  was  begrudgingly  placed 
at  his  disposal.  And  ere  we  accompany  Charles 
into  England,  let  us  take  the  opportunity  to  observe 
that,  however  blamable  his  conduct  in  prosperity, 
the  touchstone  of  adversity  found  him  proof.  With 
the  exception  of  his  grandfather  James,  nought  of 
pusillanimity  or  lack  of  kingly  bearing  could  bo 
imputed  to  those  of  his  house,  and  he  proved  him- 
self no  unworthy  scion  of  such  race.  Constantly 
importuned  to  resign  his  pretensions  to  the  realms 
of  England  and  Ireland,  he  as  constantly  impera- 
tively refused  compliance  with  concession  so  odious. 


As  a  soldier,  his  courage  was  indisputable,  and 
indomitable  was  his  endurance  of  fatigue.  "  A 
Mr.  Feversham,  who  was  attached  to  his  suite, 
thus  writes  concerning  him  from  Perth,  5th  May : — 
'  His  majesty's  judgment  and  activity,  both  in  civil 
and  martial  affairs,  are  to  a  degree  you  would  not 
imagine,  in  so  few  months'  growth  as  he  hath  trod 
this  stage;  being  the  flrst  and  forwardest  upon 
every  occasion  in  either  kind  ;  and  adventuring  his 
person  (I  pray  God  not  too  much)  upon  every 
show  of  danger,  riding  continually,  and  being  up 
early  and  late;  with  which,  nevertheless,  his 
health  is  not  abated,  but  the  contrary.'  Moreover, 
he  evinced  throughout  his  troubles,  from  the  period 
of  his  first  quitting  Holland  till  his  humiliating 
return,  a  degree  of  prudence  and  king-craft  but 
little  to  be  expected  from  a  crowned  and  proscribed 
outlaw  of  twenty.  And  these  various  attributes 
were  severely  taxed.  Under  all  circumstances, 
Charles'  expedition  to  England  was,  perhaps,  if 
not  his  only,  at  least  his  best  resource.  But  it 
was  a  desperate  attempt,  and  whence  the  wisest 
amid  his  counsellors  could  derive  but  little  of  hope. 

'*  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  thus  writes  to  the  same 
Mr.  Crofls,  in  a  less  confident  strain,  and  per^ 
haps  with  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching  fate  : 
'  Dear  Will — ^The  last  thing  I  did  was  to  drink  your 
health,  with  Lord  Thomas,  Dan  0'Neile,and  Lau- 
derdale, who  are  now  all  laughing  at  the  ridicu- 
lousness of  our  condition.  We  have  quit  Scotland, 
being  scarce  able  to  maintain  it ;  and  yet  we  grasp 
at  all,  and  nothing  but  all  will  satisfy  us,  or  to  lose 
all.  I  confess  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  our  hopes 
or  fears  are  greatest ;  but  we  have  one  stout  argu- 
ment— despair ;  for  we  must  now  either  stoutly 
fight  it,  or  die.  All  the  rogues  have  left  us,  I  shall 
not  say  whether  for  fear  or  disloyalty  ;  but  all  now 
with  his  majesty  are  such  as  will  not  dispute  his 
commands.'  " 

Not  that  there  was  any  lack  of  willing  spirits 
ready  to  aid  their  rightful  sovereign,  but  the  hide- 
ous and  persecuting  spirit  of  domineering  secta- 
rianism descended  from  the  pulpit  to  preside  at  the 
muster-roll,  and  to  decide  as  to  the  eligibility  of 
recruits.  To  the  latter  was  propounded  the  query 
demanded  problematically  by  the  bard  of  Erin — 

Shall  I  ask  the  brave  soldier  who  fights  by  my  side 
In  the  cause  of  mankind,  if  our  tenets  agree  7 

Men  and  ofiScers  were  alike  required  to  subscribe 
the  Covenant,  and  this  detuned  in  the  scabbard  many 
a  loyal  blade  that  else  would  have  performed  good 
service.  *•  The  adherents  of  the  Covenant  left  him 
because  he  would  not  worship  it  as  they  did  ;  and 
its  enemies  refrained  from  joining  him  because 
they  knew  he  had  sworn  to  uphold  it." 

With  the  issue,  or,  according  to  Cromwell,  "  the 
glorious  mercy,"  all  are  acquainted.  It  is  written 
on  the  walls  of  Worcester  in  characters  of  blood. 
Charles  demeaned  himself  right  well  on  the  disas- 
trous day  that  seemed  to  seal  his  fortunes  forever. 
**  In  the  Friars  Street,  his  majesty  put  off  his  ar- 
mor, which  was  heavy  and  troublesome  to  him,  and 
took  a  fresh  horse  ;  and  then,  perceiving  many  of 
his  foot-soldiers  beginning  to  throw  down  their 
arms,  and  decline  fighting,  he  rode  up  and  down 
among  them,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  entreating 
them  to  stand  to  their  arms  and  fight  like  men.  At 
another  time  he  encouraged  them  by  reminding 
them  of  the  goodness  and  justice  of  the  cause  they 
fought  for  ;  but  seeing  himself  not  able  to  prevail, 
he  added,  '  I  had  rather  you  would  shoot  me  than 
keep  me  alive  to  see  the  sad  consequences  of  this 
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fatal  day.'  "  And  then  began  his  series  of  wan- 
derings and  adventures,  than  which  romance  has 
naught  more  marvellous  to  record.  Mr.  Lyon  has 
depicted  these  with  much  prolixity,  but  yet  most 
felicitously.  He  gives  us  a  new  version  of  the 
story  of  the  oak ;  from  him  we  learn  that  the  van- 
quished monarch,  instead  of  scaling  it  like  a  hunted 
cat,  mounted  it  with  all  the  dignity  of  royalty  under 
difficulties. 

**  As  the  day  was  now  beginning  to  dawn,  and 
it  was  thought  unsafe  for  the  king  to  remain  any 
longer  where  he  was,  they  all  returned  to  the  wood, 
where  Carlis  proposed  to  the  king  to  get  up  with 
him  into  a  lofty  oak-tree,  which  had  been  lopped 
some  years  before,  and  was  now  grown  thick  and 
bushy,  in  which  they  might  conceal  themselves 
without  much  risk  of  being  discovered.  This  plan 
being  approved  of,  the  Penderills  assisted  the  king 
and  Carlis  in  climbing  the  tree  ;  and,  having  sup- 
plied them  with  provisions,  left  them  to  pass  the 
day  there.  They  had  also  provided  his  majesty 
with  a  cushion  to  sit  upon,  with  the  aid  of  which, 
and  by  leaning  his  head  on  the  major's  knees,  he 
obtained  some  hours'  sleep.  When  awake,  they 
saw  some  of  the  parliamentary  soldiers  searching 
the  wood  for  Scots  fugitives,  and  even  overheard 
them  saying  what  they  would  do  with  the  king  if 
they  found  him.  This  tree  was  long  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  *  the  Royal  Oak.'  Multi- 
tudes of  persons  from  all  parts  went  to  visit  it,  and 
cut  off  so  many  branches  and  twigs  from  it  as  relics, 
that  its  proprietor  was  forced  at  last  to  place  a 
lofty  fence  around  it  for  its  preservation.  Even 
long  after  the  Revolution,  oak-leaves  were  worn  by 
many  on  the  29th  of  May  (the  anniversary  of  the 
king's  birth-day,  and  of  the  Restoration) ,  to  the 
«  great  annoyance  of  the  new  dynasty,  which  resorted 
to  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  even  scourging,  in 
order  to  suppress  these  tendencies  to  Jacobinism." 
We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  fugitive  prince 
through  his  various  shifls  and  devices.  In  the 
homely  garb  of  a  rustic  servant,  assuming  for  the 
nonce  the  truly  Sazun  name  of  William  Jackson, 
we  find  him  playing  the  part  of  his  eminently 
greater  predecessor,  Alfred.  **  Here  William  spent 
his  time  chiefly  in  the  kitchen.  The  cook  was 
busy  preparing  supper  for  her  master's  guests  ;  and 
while  so  occupied  she  desired  William  to  wind  up 
the  jack.  This  he  attempted  to  do ;  but  never 
having  done  anything  of  the  kind  before,  and  set- 
ting about  it  somewhat  clumsily,  *  What  country- 
man are  you,  and  what  are  you  good  for,'  ex- 
claimed the  indignant  cook,  *  if  you  know  not  how 
to  wind  up  a  jackV  To  this  William  modestly 
answered,  *  that  he  was  only  the  son  of  a  poor  ten- 
ant of  Colonel  Lane's  in  Suffurdshire,  where  they 
seldom  used  roast  meat ;  and  when  they  did,  they 
turned  the  spit  with  the  hand,  because  they  could 
not  afibrd  a  jack.'  This  in  some  measure  satisfied 
the  cook,  and  allayed  her  indignation."  Whatever 
his  disguise,  that  the  Merry  Monarch  already  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  gen- 
tler portion  of  his  subjects  we  collect  from  the 
following  anecdote.  An  obsequious  and  officious 
minister,  by  no  means  above  a  love  of  gos- 
sip, bethinks  him  he  has  discovered  a  king's- 
nest,  but  finds  he  has  reckoned  without  his  hostess  : 
— *'  Next  morning  he  was  informed  that  the  sus- 
pected persons  had  departed ;  but  still,  resolving  to 
mvestigate  the  matter,  he  repaired  to  the  inn,  pon- 
dering in  his  mind  as  he  went  what  might  be  the  best 
method  of  entrapping  the  hostess  into  a  confession, 
•apposing  her  to  oe  privy  to  the  plot.    *  Why  now, 


Margaret,'  said  he  when  he  arrived,  '  you  are  a 
maid  of  honor!'  'What  mean  you  by  that,  Mr. 
Parson  V  replied  Margaret  tartly.  *  Why,  Charles 
Stewart  lay  last  night  at  your  house,  and  kissed 
you  at  his  departure ;  so  that  you  must  be  a  maid 
of  honor.'  The  woman  then  began  to  be  very  an- 
gry, and  told  him  that  he  was  a  scurvy,  ill-condi- 
tioned fellow,  to  go  about  to  bring  her  and  her 
house  into  trouble  :  *  But  if  I  thought  it  was  the 
king,  as  you  say  it  is,  I  should  think  the  better  of 
my  lips  all  my  life.  So,  Mr.  Parson,  get  you  out 
of  my  house,  or  I  '11  find  those  that  shall  kick  yon 
out.' " 

However,  we  cannot  afiford  to  dwell  on  the 
many  hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  royal  wanderer ; 
they  will  be  found  recorded  in  great  yet  not  weari- 
some detail  in  Mr.  Lyon's  pages. 

Afler  landing  the  outcast  in  France,  his  biogra- 
pher proceeds  to  advert,  and  with  a  degree  of  seri- 
ousness unworthy  of  one  of  so  much  research,  to 
the  exploded  story  of  Charles'  passages  with  the 
**  Grande  Mademoiselle,"  which  rest  on  no  better 
foundation  than  the  memoirs  of  that  silliest,  vain- 
est and  weakest  of  Frenchwomen. 

Mr.  Lyon  is  considerably  less  happy,  though  far 
more  concise  and  summary,  in  his  account  of  the 
restoration  of  Charles  to  his  rights  than  in  his 
delineation  of  his  hardships  whilst  doing  battle  to 
secure  them.  So  diflfuse  an  authpr  might  surely 
have  dilated  somewhat  more  upon  the  happy  prin* 
cipis  advenlus  CaroH.  Was  he  so  exhausted  by  his 
anti-puritanic  philippics  as  to  find  no  space  to  relate 
particulars  of  how  **  the  now  joyful,  happy,  and 
comfortable  return  of  the  sun  into  our  horizon  hath 
restored  our  hearts  and  revived  us?"  Some  of 
his  readers,  with  similar  Jacobite  tendencies,  might 
have  been  pleased  to  hear  how  the  good  city  of 
London  made  a  feast  for  their  prodigal  lord,  and 
in  what  guise  they  cooked  the  fatted  calf.  Let  us 
quote  a  contemporary  writer  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Lyon's  second  edition.  "  Their  majesties'  meat 
was  proportioned  into  four  services.  The  first  con- 
sisted of  fifly  dishes  of  cold  meats,  as  brawn,  fish, 
and  cold  baked  meats,  planted  upon  the  garnish  or 
side-table  ;  the  other  three  services  were  of  all  sorts 
of  hot  flesh  and  fish,  boiled,  roast,  and  baked,  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  dishes ;  aAer 
which  was  served  up  a  curious  and  well-ordered 
banquet."  Charles,  be  it  observed,  was  himself 
no  mean  adept  in  the  culinary  art. 

Mr.  Lyon's  work  goes  far  to  explain,  if  not  to 
exculpate,  the  vices  of  the  Merry  Monarch.  Can 
it  be  wondered  at  that  his  ideas  of  religion  were 
associated  with  hypocrisy,  bigotry,  and  fanaticism 
— that  he  should  have  eagerly  grasped  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  vicious  indulgence  of  his  meaner  pas- 
sions, when  he  had  been  so  long  debarred  such 
indulgence,  not  by  the  judicious  precepts  and  prac- 
tical example  of  the  wise,  the  kind,  the  virtuous, 
but  by  the  stem  and  iron  hand  of  a  persecuting  and 
relentless  sect?  Pity,  however,  that  his  nature 
was  too  frail  and  unstable  to  profit  aught  in  the 
rude  school  of  adversity.  But  we  cannot  better 
express  ourselves  than  in  the  words  of  his  biog- 
rapher. 

"  To  this  I  will  only  add  that,  had  Charles  seen 
and  acknowledged  the  Divine  Hand  which  so 
remarkable  delivered  him  from  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects ;  had  he  deeply  repented  of  the  falsehood, 
hypocrisy,  and  perjury  which  he  practised  when  in 
Scotland ;  had  he  profited  by  his  subsequent  mis- 
fortunes ;  and,  when  restored  to  his  throne,  had  he 
evinced  his  gratitude  to  God  by  the  piety  and  purity 
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of  his  afler-life,  his  owa  deBtiay  and  that  of  his 
Buccesson  wouM  probably  b&ve  been  very  different 
firom  what  they  were." 

We  have  just  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  the 
present  work  reaching  a  second  edition — ^it  is  well 
worthy  of  it ;  but  in  such  case  we  must  give  its 
author  a  few  hints.  His  style  is  often  so  slip-slop 
and  careless  as  to  be  at  times  ungrammatical. 
Moreover,  he  takes  up,  drops,  and  resumes  his  sub- 
ject so  much  as  to  distract  and  bewilder  his  reader ; 
and  his  partiality  for  the  little  monosyllable  got  is 
at  direct  variance  with  the  rules  of  terse  and  didac- 
tic writing.  He  should  shun,  moreover,  the  feeble 
aid  of  expletives.  But  Mr.  Lyon  is  a  scholar  ; 
and  if  he  but  brush  up  his  Pliny,  we  are  certain 
that  he  will  admit  the  iustice  of  the  remarks  which 
conclude  our  notice  of  his  interesting  work. 


From  the  Tnnscripi. 
BAYARD   TAYLOR. 

There  is  hardly  a  young  man  in  the  country 
who  has  so  suddenly,  and  so  honorably,  risen 
from  obscurity,  to  a  place  in  the  affections,  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  the  public,  as  Bayard 
Taylor.  As  has  already  been  announced,  he 
has  left  the  United  States  to  resume  his  travels, 
and  goes  on  a  no  less  important  mission  than  the 
discovery  of  the  source  of  the  river  Niger,  in 
Africa.  The  following,  from  the  New  York  Day 
Book,  gives  a  touching  episode  in  the  life  of  this 
young  man,  which  shows  the  pure  stuff  his  heart  is 
made  of,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  enlist  in  his 
behalf  the  best  sympathies  of  every  noble  nature  : — 

''  There  is  a  little  episode  in  the  life  of  Bayard 
Taylor  which,  perhaps,  should  not  be  written  of 
by  a  stranger,  or  for  stranger  eyes.  We  have 
not  the  happiness  to  be  of  the  circle  of  his 
friends,  though  these  paragraphs  evince  our  appre- 
ciation of  his  character ;  and  this  passage  of  his 
history  we  learned  but  casually,  in  one  of  those  sub- 
dued conversations  in  which  society  recognizes  such 
sacred  events  in  the  histories  of  its  beloved  members. 

*'  In  his  boyhood.  Bayard  Taylor  discovered  in  a 
fair  young  angel  of  the  place  wiiere  he  was  born, 
that  portion  of  himself  which,  according  to  the  old 
mystery,  should  crown  each  nature  with  perfection 
and  happiness.  When  he  aspired,  she  was  at  the 
£ir-away  end  of  the  high-reaching  vista,  holding  in 
her  hand  the  hoped-for  crown.  In  a  letter  which 
he  sent  from  Rome,  we  see  what  substance  his 
dreams  were  of,  while  a  hundred  ages  hovered 
about  his  head  to  bind  his  soul : 

IN   ITALY. 

Bsar  Lillian,  all  I  wished  is  won  ! 
I  sit  beneath  Italia*8  sun. 
Where  olive  orchards  gleam  and  quiver 
Along  the  banks  of  Arno'a  river. 

Through  laurel  leaves  the  dim  green  light 
Falls  on  my  forehead  as  I  write, 
And  the  sweet  chimes  of  Vespers,  ringing, 
Blend  with  the  oontadina's  singing. 

Rich  is  the  soil  with  Fancy's  gold  ; 
The  stirring  memories  of  old 
Rise  thronging  in  my  haunted  vision. 
And  wake  my  spirit's  young  ambition. 

But,  as  the  radiant  sunsets  dose 
Above  Val  d' Amo's  bowers  of  rose, 
My  soul  forgets  the  olden  glory. 
And  deems  our  love  a  dearer  story. 

Thy  words  in  Memory's  ear  outchlme 
The  music  of  tiie  Tuscan  rhyme  ; 


Thou  standest  here— the  gentle-hearted — 
Amid  the  shades  of  bards  departed  ! 

Their  garlands  of  immortal  bay, 

I  see  l^fore  thee  fade  away. 

And  turn  fh)m  Petrarch's  passion  glances, 

To  my  own  dearer  heart  romances  ! 

Sad  is  the  opal  glow  that  fires 
The  midnight  of  the  cypress  spives. 
And  cold  Uie  scented  wind  that  closes 
The  hearts  of  bright  Etruscan  roses. 

The  fair  Italian  dream  I  chased, 
A  single  thought  of  thee  effiiced  ; 
For  the  true  clime  of  song  and  sun 
Lies  in  the  heart  which  mine  hath  won  ! 

1845. 

'*  There  are  a  thousand  evil  things  that  mar  each 
plan  of  joy ;  the  marriage  was  deferred,  perhaps 
for  the  poet  to  make  his  way  in  the  world ;  and 
when  he  came  back  from  California  there  was  per- 
ceived another  cause  for  deferring  it ;  she  was  in 
ill  health,  and  all  that  could  be  done  for  her  was 
of  no  avail ;  and  the  suggestion  came,  the  doubt, 
and  finally  the  terrible  conviction,  that  she  had  the 
consumption,  and  was  dying.  He  watched  her 
sufferings  day  by  day,  and  when  hope  was  quite 
dead,  that  he  might  make  little  journeys  with  her, 
and  minister  to  her  gently  as  none  could  but  one 
whose  light  came  from  her  eyes,  he  married  her  ; 
while  her  sun  was  setting  he  placed  his  hand  in 
hers,  that  he  might  go  with  her  down  to  the  night. 
There  are  not  many  such  marriajp^es ;  there  were 
never  any  holier  since  the  father  of  mankind  looked 
up  into  the  face  of  our  mother.  She  lived  a  few 
days,  a  few  weeks  perhaps,  and  then  he  came  back 
to  his  occupations,  and  it  was  never  mentioned  that 
there  had  been  any  such  an  event  in  his  life. 

**  Have  we  done  wrong  in  mentioning  such  an 
incident?  As  we  have  said.  Bayard  Taylor  is  a 
stranger  to  us,  except  as  an  author ;  it  is  to  ex- 
hibit his  character  as  an  author  that  we  have  suf- 
fered ouTself  to  invade  these  privacies.  It  is  agreed 
that  his  conduct  in  all  the  circumstances  was 
worthy  of  the  knighu  of  old.  Those  knights  would 
have  felt  the  succeeding  impulse,  which  guides 
Bayard  Taylor  to  the  bold  enterprise  in  which  so 
many  have  perished,  of  finding  out  the  secret  of  a 
continent,  so  that  he  may  redeem  it  from  ghouls, 
and  offer  it  for  the  occupation  and  dominion  of 
men. 

*'  We  repeat  that  ode  of  the  great  Roman, 

Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri, 
ffio  fraters,  etc. 

There  be  those  who  will  curse  all  ahips  if  that 
which  bMrs  Bayard  Taylor  bear  him  not  safely  to 
his  destined  port." 


American  Daguerreotypes. — The  exhibition 
of  daguerreotypes  in  the  United  States  department 
is  of  a  very  superior  character.  In  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  groups,  and  in  the  general  tone  of  the 
pictures,  there  will  be  found  an  artistic  excellence 
which  we  do  not  meet  with  in  many  others.  This 
has  been  attributed  to  peculiar  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, but  we  believe  it  to  be  due  to  a  great  extent 
also  to  superior  manipulation.  This  extra  care  is, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  to  be  traced  to  the  general 
dislike  of  artificially-colored  photographs  in  the 
United  States.— Mom.  Chron. 
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The  latest  event  in  German  politics  is  the  inter- 
yiew  between  the  sovereigns  ot  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia. The  importance  of  such  meetings  increases 
with  the  universal  extension  of  absolutism.  When, 
in  the  one  country,  all  constitutional  rights  have 
been  summarily  rescinded,  whilst  in  the  other  a 
constant  war  is  kept  up  with  the  popular  party,  any 
public  demonstration  of  increased  harmony  between 
the  courts  cannot  fail  to  possess  a  certain  political 
significance.  It  will  be  believed  in  Germany  that 
the  efforts  of  the  cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vienna 
are  directed  to  a  common  object ;  and,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Europe,  it  will  be  easily  inferred  that 
such  exertions  have  been  stimulated  rather  by  the 
Apprehension  of  domestic  enemies  than  by  the 
demonstrations  of  external  foes.  The  time  may 
come  when  Germany  will  become  the  theatre  of 
the  two  contending  principles  foreseen  in  Napole- 
on's prophecy — when  French  democracy  will  enter 
into  the  lists  with  the  Oriental  despotism  of  Rus- 
Bia.  But  hitherto  those  forces  have  scarcely  been 
exerted.  Both  in  the  east  and  the  west  there  was 
considerable  forbearance  shown  during  the  events 
of  1848 ;  and  the  magnanimity  of  M .  Lamartine 
was  appreciated  and  responded  to  by  the  czar. 
Neither  party  chose  to  draw  the  sword ;  and  the 
military  movements  of  Russia  were  confined  to 
lending  aid,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Austrian 
government,  to  the  cause  of  the  emperor — whilst 
the  forces  of  France  were  employed  in  reinstating 
a  very  dififerent  sort  of  authority.  Id  these  in- 
stances the  moral  advantage  is  perhaps  on  the  side 
of  the  much-abused  Cossacks.  The  Russian  policy 
was  honest  and  practical — whereas  the  French  ex- 
pedition, although  despatched  by  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, was  merely  sentimental,  and  latterly 
treacherous.  Marshal  Paskewitsch  received  the 
golden  fieece — the  French  commander  was  honored 
hy  his  countrymen  with  the  sobriquet  of  cardinal. 
But  with  regsurd  to  the  practical  consequences,  the 
superiority  certainly  remains  with  the  Russians. 
They  undertook  to  subdue  the  Hungarian  insurrec- 
tion, and  they  did  subdue  it — and  then  they  lefl  the 
country  in  the  possession  of  the  Austrians.  The 
political  objects  of  the  French  are  less  obvious,  and 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  they  have  accomplished. 
They  went  to  destroy  a  popular  movement,  a  tem- 
porary zeal  for  the  Romish  Church  having  over- 
ruled the  judgment  of  the  republican  politicians. 
But  they  had  no  definite  purpose,  and  the  present 
position  of  General  Gemeau  is  utterly  incompre- 
oensible.  Yet,  however  indefinite  the  French 
advance  may  have  been  in  its  objects,  it  has 
exercised  no  great  influence  upon  the  general  con- 
dition of  Europe  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the 
Russian  campaign  in  Hungary  greatly  afiected  the 
questions  before  the  German  people.  The  govern- 
ments, no  doubt,  look  with  some  anxiety  to  foreign 
opinion  and  to  foreign  assistance  ;  but,  thus  far,  the 
independence  of  Germany  has  not  been  threatened 
either  by  the  democracy  of  the  Seine  or  the  abso- 
lutism of  the  Volga.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no 
alarm  of  invasion ;  the  military  preparations  of 
she  Diet  have  been  limited  to  an  unprincipled 
aggression  upon  one  of  the  weakest  of  European 
powers,  and  to  measures  of  defence  against  the 
alleged  dangers  of  popular  insurrection.  Whatever 
cordiality  exists  between  the  different  governments, 
and  whatever  preparations  are  made  for  mutual 
assistance,  are  to  be  attributed  principally  to  Ger^ 


man  causes.  The  existing  accord  among  the 
princes  of  the  confederation  represents  a  league 
against  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  modern 
(%rmany.  It  cannot  be  compared  with  the  union 
of  the  sovereigns  against  French  tyranny ;  it  does 
not  embody  the  idea  of  a  national  movement ;  it  is 
only  the  expression  of  the  views  of  a  political 
party,  and  of  a  party  essentially  sectional.  It  is  the 
development  of  an  anti-popular  principle — it  is  the 
organization  of  the  counter-revolution. 

The  sudden  intimacy  of  the  German  sovereigns 
can  be  understood  in  no  other  way.  It  bears  a 
purely  partisan  character,  and  only  commands  the 
sympathy  of  the  military  class  and  of  the  few 
remaining  adherents  of  an  effete  feudalism.  But  it 
shows,  in  a  more  distinct  manner  than  the  fact  ever 
was  exhibited  before  the  revolution,  the  antagonism 
subsisting  between  the  rulers  and  the  people.  The 
friendship  of  the  monarchs  has  been  cemented  on 
each  side  by  previous  acts  of  aggression  upoa 
popular  rights.  Their  bond  of  union  consists  in  an 
undeviating  opposition  to  the  liberty  of  Germany. 
Constitutions  have  been  got  rid  of— the  freedom  of 
the  press  has  been  successfully  trampled  upon — the 
rights  of  the  many  have  been  unhesitatingly  sacri- 
ficed to  the  interests  of  the  few — and  the  people 
may  contemplate  the  studied  reconciliation  of  the 
principal  actors  at  the  end  of  a  miserable  comedy 
of  intrigue.  Dynastic  interests  appear  in  strong 
contrast  with  national  objects.  The  solemn  per- 
sonages who  iigure  at  courtly  masques  are  a  most 
imperfect  representation  of  the  political  movements 
in  the  countries  of  Central  Europe.  Such  is  at 
present  the  predominating  feature  of  German  poli- 
tics— at  least  of  those  transactions  which  are  for- 
mally recorded  in  official  gazettes.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  not  wanting  very  legible  signs  of 
the  profound  uneasiness  of  Germany.  Stories  are 
circulated  ad  nauseam  of  democratic  committees, 
sitting  in  London,  and  extending  their  agitation 
throughout  the  continent.  Great  alarm  is  expressed 
at  the  machinations  of  republican  agents ;  and  even 
at  Paris,  under  the  shadow  of  a  republic  professedly 
subsisting  by  fraternity  and  equality,  a  number  of 
Teutonic  tailors  were  last  week  arrested,  charged 
with  the  most  subversive  designs.  There  is,  inr 
deed,  no  end  to  the  panic  of  the  vigorous  govern- 
ments of  the  continent.  The  agents  of  a  repressive 
police  delect  a  Catiline  in  every  contemplative 
tailor.  The  danger  is  no  doubt  ridiculously  over- 
rated ;  but,  in  the  incessant  suspicion  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  everywhere,  we  must  recognize 
either  the  fears  of  politicians  who  are  conscious 
of  having  provoked  popular  vengeance,  or  the  blind 
determination  of  men  who  have  declared  war  4 
Voutrance  with  every  class  of  liberal  opinions. 
Unhappily,  it  is  not  in  isolated  cases  that  examples 
of  needless  and  tyrannical  repression  occur.  The 
normal  state  of  things  on  the  continent,  but  partic- 
ularly in  Germany,  is  undisguised  and  reckless 
despotism. 

When  the  two  great  German  powers  are  united 
for  such  a  purpose,  effectual  resistance  in  other 
parts  of  the  confederation  is  practically  impossible. 
There  is,  however,  this  advantage  in  the  existence 
of  the  small  statesr-that  municipal  liberty  may  in 
many  cases  survive  the  slavery  of  the  confederation. 
The  events  of  the  last  few  months  have  shown  that 
in  Prussia  there  are  no  real  guarantees  for  political 
liberty.  The  enormous  power  of  the  government, 
united  with  its  vast  military  organization,  has  been 
triumphantly  made  use  of  to  carry  on  the  reaction . 
CoDstitutioaal  resistaace   has  proved  utterly  im* 
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practicable  ander  sach  circumstances.  If  last  year 
the  designs  of  Prussia  had  been  realized,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  result  would 
have  been  produced  than  the  extension  of  a  military 
tyranny.  At  that  time  none  of  the  secondary  states 
— neither  the  princes  nor  the  people — were  willing 
to  trust  the  professions  of  the  Court  of  Berlin. 
Though  ofleo,  probably,  acting  from  very  question- 
able motives — the  mere  feelings  of  a  royal  family, 
or  the  unworthy  jealousy  of  the  Prussian  people — 
they  have  been  to  some  extent  justified  by  the 
result.  For  Berlin  has  openly  embraced  the  reac- 
tion, and  has  found  in  its  army  and  its  officials  the 
means  of  carrying  out  its  will.  Europe  has  no  great 
reason  to  regret  that  the  dominions  of  the  House 
of  Hohenzollern  have  not  been  increased  by  the 
absorption  of  the  northern  and  central  states  of 
Germany.  Looking  at  the  tendencies  manifested 
by  the  leading  powers,  we  can  scarcely  deplore 
that  the  map  of  the  confederation  has  remained 
unaltered.  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  gain 
would  have  accrued  to  the  countries  annexed  by 
Prussia,  or  what  compensation  would  have  been 
given  for  the  violation  of  ancient  rights.  When 
the  state  which  has  professed  to  lead  the  national 
movement  of  Germany  is  seen  enslaving  public 
opinion  in  every  possible  manner,  we  must  rather 
rejoice  that  the  propagation  of  political  principles 
80  odious  has  not  been  extended  to  a  wider  area. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  symptoms  of 
the  present  period,  we  should  be  unwilling  to  pro- 
nounce a  condemnation  upon  the  German  people. 
Naturally  averse  to  open  violence,  they  have  lat- 
terly displayed  singular  forbearance.  The  illegal 
edicts  of  the  Prussian  government  have  only  pro- 
duced a  few  protests,  followed,  in  some  instances, 
by  passive  opposition.  Many  have  abstained  from 
taking  part  in  the  elections  for  the  provincial 
assemblies,  which  have  been  virtually  abolished  by 
the  constitution  of  March,  and  the  suppression  of 
the  liberal  press  has  been  quietly  submitted  to. 
But  the  breach  between  the  people  and  their  rulers 
daily  becomes  wider.  Public  opinion,  so  necessary 
to  every  government,  except  one  of  mere  force,  is 
completely  alienated,  and  the  most  dangerous 
classes  in  the  cities  and  manufacturing  towns  are 
only  kept  down  by  fear.  The  indifference  of  the 
middle  classes  is  the  complement  of  the  hostility  of 
the  lower.  The  latter  doubtless  supply  recruits  to 
democratic  associations,  and  the  influence  of  the 
former  is  lost  for  society.  The  power  of  anti- 
social conspirators — and,  indeed,  their  numerical 
strength  are  ever  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  representation  which  popular  interests 
enjoy  in  the  government  of  a  country.  Red  repub- 
licanism coexists  with  class  government.  It  would 
appear  to  be  the  object  of  the  continental  rulers  to 
divide  society  into  two  distinct  parties,  and,  by 
means  of  their  vast  military  resources,  to  secure  a 
permanent  victory  over  the  people.  But  such 
model  schemes  of  paternal  government  are  but 
short-lived,  according  to  the  universal  verdict  of 
history.  We  cannot  but  look  for  violent  changes 
from  the  indications  which  are  now  presented ;  and 
when  authority  shall  next  be  arraigned  before  the 
popular  tribunal  in  Germany,  it  may  no  longer  be 
a  question  of  dynasties,  but  a  question  between 
monarchy  and  republicanism. 


From  th«  TIium,  llth  Sapi. 

We  have  learnt  with  no  surprise,  though  with 
eonsiderable  regret,  the  intimation  conveyed  by 


the  letters  signed  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  on 
the  26th  of  August,  and  the  circular  despatch  of 
Prince  Schwaraenberg  of  the  same  date,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Imperisu  Cabinet  is  henceforth  to  be 
considered  responsible  exclusively  to  the  sover- 
eign, and  that  the  scheme  promulgated  by  the 
constitution  of  the  4th  of  March,  1^9,  is  defini- 
tively abandoned.  We  have  never  been  insensible 
to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  applying  a  system  of 
representative  government,  hastily  fram^  on  the 
principle  of  universal  suffrage,  to  the  motley  prov 
iuces  of  the  Austrian  Empire ;  and  there  was 
something  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  even  and 
uniform  performance  of  the  duties  of  legislative 
control  in  a  popular  assembly  not  even  possessing 
a  language  in  common.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the 
positive  assurances  which  were  freely  given, 
of  the  intention  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  to 
adhere  to  this  solemn  compact  with  the  nation, 
or,  at  least,  to  attempt  the  application  of  a  more 
liberal  and  popular  form  of  government,  and  in 
spite,  we  will  add,  of  the  earnest  desire  at  one 
time  entertained  by  one  part  at  least  of  that  cab- 
inet for  the  attainment  of  this  great  object,  we 
have  long  been  aware  that  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment was  driAing  with  the  stream  of  reaction, 
until  at  last  it  found  itself  brought  back  without 
alteration  and  without  improvement  to  the  point  at 
which  the  revolution  began.  So  far,  then,  we 
have  learnt  without  surprise  that  the  constitution 
of  the  4th  of  March  is  at  length  proclaimed  to  be 
what  it  has  always  been  in  fact — an  illusion  to  the 
nation  and  a  nullity  to  the  government.  Nor  ean 
we  profess  to  deplore  the  failure  of  a  scheme 
which  was  inconsistent  with  the  present  condition 
of  the  empire,  or  the  avowal  of  an  imposture 
which  it  was  more  culpable  to  frame  than  to 
acknowledge.  But  what  we  do  most  deeply  regret 
is  the  barefaced  breach  of  faith  from  a  sovereign  to 
his  people,  the  reckless  violation  of  pledges  offered 
in  a  moment  of  weakness  to  be  retracted  at  a  time 
of  strength,  and  the  encouragement  thus  given  to 
the  more  violent  partisans  of  the  revolution  to 
insist  hereafter  on  something  beyond  the  personal 
engagements  of  crowned  heads  and  their  ministers 
What  we  do  regret  is,  that  if  the  constitution  of 
the  4th  of  March  was  as  impracticable  as  it  is 
alleged  to  be,  no  other  satisfaction  whatever  should 
be  given  to  the  just  expectations  of  the  nation,  and 
no  attempt  made  to  place  the  monarchy  on  any 
foundation  more  secure  than  the  bayonets  of  a 
multitudinous  army  compressing  the  disaffection  of 
an  irritated  and  deceived  people.  For  when  we 
say  that  this  declaration  of  the  crown  brings  the 
Austrian  government  back  to  the  point  at  which 
the  revolution  began,  we  mean  as  far  as  its  own 
policy  and  authority  are  concerned,  for  in  all  other 
respects  that  result  can  no  more  be  attained  than 
the  forms  of  popular  government  which  have  now 
been  discarded.  The  administration  of  Prince 
Metternich  had  at  least  some  claim  to  the  character 
of  what  is  termed  a  *'  paternal"  government,  and 
it  allowed  itself  to  be  extinguished  and  overthrown 
for  want  of  the  most  obvious  precautions  of  self- 
defence  ;  that  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg  is  equally 
despotic  and  infinitely  more  strong ;  the  former 
might  squeeze,  the  latter  bites  ;  the  one  ruled  with 
whips,  the  other  rules  with  scorpions.  To  have 
made  no  advance  whatsoever  in  consequence  of  the 
events  of  the  last  three  years  is,  in  fact,  to  have 
enormously  receded.  Not  only  have  the  hopes  of 
the  nation  been  inordinately  excited  by  the  prom 
iaes  of  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  by  the  wild  efforts 
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of  the  revolution — not  only  have  these  hopes  been 
blighted  and  these  promises  stultified,  but  many  of 
the  germs  of  more  liberal  institutions,  especially 
in  the  provinces  and  distinct  members  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire,  have  been  crushed  and  annihilated. 
In  Hungary  the  ancient  constitution  has  been  over- 
ihrown  ;  in  Italy  the  state  of  war  between  the 
government  and  the  people  is  peimanent;  in  Bo- 
hemia, Gallicia,  and  even  in  Lower  Austria, 
the  provincial  estates  had  just  begun  to  regain 
something  of  a  parliamentary  power  which  is  older 
than  the  imperial  crown  of  the  house  of  Ilapsburg, 
hut  which  is  again  interrupted.  Partly  by  the 
violence  of  the  revolution  and  the  excesses  of 
democracy,  arming  race  against  race  and  nation 
against  nation — partly  by  the  despotic  and  some- 
tiroes  insidious  policy  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna, 
these  ancient  landmarks  of  national  freedom  and 
independence  have  been  swept  awa^,  but  that  edi- 
fice which  was  to  have  stood  in  their  place,  and  to 
have  received  in  one  imperial  parliament  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nation,  is  abandoned  before  even 
its  walls  were  raised.  The  revolution  is  complete 
in  all  that  was  adverse  to  the  cause  of  national 
liberty  ;  it  has  stopped  short  of  all  that  might  have 
effected  the  regeneration  of  the  empire.  To  the 
work  of  destruction,  as  far  as  the  hopes  of  the 
people  were  concerned,  little  could  be  added ;  but 
the  work  of  reconstruction  is  thrown  by  rash  and 
incapable  hands  into  the  rude  and  brutal  form  of 
military  despotism. 

We  may  consider  ourselves  the  more  entitled  to 
speak  this  language  because  we  have  never  ceased 
to  desire  that  Austria  should  hold  her  place 
amongst  the  nations  of  Europe.  We  have  fought 
her  battles  when  it  was  not  easy  or  popular  to  do 
so ;  we  have  never  supposed  that  the  dismember- 
ment of  that  vast  empire  could  prove  anything  but 
a  great  danger  and  calamity  to  Europe,  whether  it 
were  effected  by  foreign  invasion  or  by  domestic 
rebellion  ;  and  we  had  cherished  hopes,  which  we 
do  not  disavow,  that  the  present  ministers  of  the 
crown  would  bring  to  their  mighty  task  a  more 
enlightened,  confiding,  and  constitutional  spirit. 
The  result  has  shown  that  Prince  Schwar^nberg 
and  his  colleagues  are  below  the  standard  at  which 
we  had  hoped  to  place  them.  They  exhibited 
energy  in  the  work  of  resistance,  when  that  was 
essential  to  the  immediate  defence  of  the  empire  ; 
but  there  their  powers  have  stopped,  and  they  are 
probably  themselves  surprised  to  find  how  much 
their  subsequent  performances  have  fallen  short  of 
what  were  once  their  intentions. 

But  what,  we  may  now  ask,  if  every  pretence 
of  constitutional  government  is  formally  abandoned, 
and  if  even  the  council  of  the  empire  is  to  be 
placed  in  direct  subordination  to  the  cabinet,  as  the 
cabinet  itself  stands  in  absolute  subordination  to 
the  crown,  what  is  now  to  be  **  Austria's  future^" 
That  expression  was  first  applied  severalyears  ago 
by  an  eminent  writer,  who  laid  bare  to  Europe,  in 
a  memorable  pamphlet,  the  hollowness  of  Prince 
Metternich*s  administration  and  the  then  impend- 
ing revolution.  Such  predictions  were  too  faintly 
listened  to— least  of  all  were  they  noted  by  those 
who  had  most  need  to  take  warning  by  them. 
They  have  since  been  armed  with  the  force  of  a 
revolution,  quelled  only  by  torrents  of  blood.  Yet 
the  causes  of  these  evils  and  of  this  weakness 
remain  for  the  most  part  unremoved,  and  the  nation 
is  left  to  infer  that  under  the  existing  monarchy 
they  are  to  be  considered  irremovable.  The  army 
has,  indeed,  received  a  marked  increase  of  strength 


and  efficiency ;  but,  perfect  as  that  army  may  be, 
the  experiment  of  staking  the  existence  of  a  state 
on  the  strength  and  fidelity  of  troops  alone,  how- 
ever numerous,  loyal,  and  brave,  is  one  which  has 
never  yet  permanently  succeeded,  especially  when 
those  troops  carry  with  them  into  the  ranks  the 
passion  of  oppressed  nations  and  discontented 
citizens.  Despotism  even  in  Russia  is  not  sup- 
ported by  such  means,  for  in  great  part  of  the 
Russian  dominions  the  authority  of  the  czar  is  the 
object  of  devoted  popular  regard  to  his  subjects. 
The  most  absolute  powers  of  sovereignty  which 
existed  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  and, 
indeed,  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revo- 
lution in  1789,  were  tempered  by  the  rights  of 
feudal  inferiors,  of  corporate  bodies,  and  provincial 
institutions.  If  the  attempt  to  reestablish  unmixed 
despotic  government  in  the  midst  of  the  daylight 
and  the  activity — the  press  and  the  railroads — of 
the  19th  century  could  by  possibility  be  successful, 
it  would  be  a  despotism  such  as  Europe  has  never 
witnessed  before,  and  we  must  seek  fur  analogies 
to  it  beyond  the  Bosphorus.  The  experiment  of 
constitutional  government  may  be  a  hard  one,  and 
we  have  frequently  seen  it  fail  from  inexperience 
on  one  side  and  bad  faith  on  the  other ;  but  we 
undertake  to  affirm  that  the  experiment  of  absolute 
military  power  over  whole  nations  of  educated, 
enlightened,  and  exasperated  men  is  an  impossi- 
bility. The  former  gains  even  by  its  failures,  the 
latter  loses  even  bv  its  success  :  and  those  who  are 
one  day  to  render  an  account  of  a  throne  and  an 
empire  committed  to  their  charge,  will  do  well  to 
remember  by  which  of  the  eternal  laws  of  Provi- 
dence and  humanity  they  have  guided  their  course. 


From  the  Spectator,  6th  Sept. 

The  Austrian  Ordinances. — If  the  revolu- 
tionary organization  has  any  extent  and  substance 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Austrian  states,  the 
gigantic  preparations  made  by  the  governments  of 
those  realms  certainly  seem  sufficient  to  overwhelm 
every  kind  of  popular  or  revolutionary  movement. 
In  one  sense,  Lord  John  Russell  was  undoubtedly 
right  when  he  spoke  of  a  great  papal  and  absolutist 
conspiracy  against  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  but 
the  rope  is  far  from  being  the  prime  mover  in  the 
affair,  and  the  object  is  not  to  reestablish  papacy, 
but  absolutism.  The  papacy  is  set  up  again  and 
repaired  simply  as  an  instrument  fur  the  use  of  the 
higher  power. 

The  priestly  influence  and  organization  are  thus 
to  be  maintained  in  Italy  and  renewed  in  France  ; 
they  have  already  proved  unexpectedly  useful  in 
Germany,  in  Prussia  especially  ;  insomuch  that  we 
should  not  be  surprised  at  any  future  attempt  to 
undermine  Lutheran  Hungary  by  means  uf  the 
Romanist  element  which  exists  in  that  country, 
chiefly  among  its  less  cultivated  races.  The  family 
party  invited  by  the  house  of  Hapsburg  at  Ischl, 
which  the  King  of  Prussia  must  by  this  time  have 
joined,  is  preliminary  to  the  one  at  Verona,  where 
Francis  Joseph  is  to  meet  Radetzky  and  the  Italian 
princes ;  the  genius  presiding  over  the  meeting  at 
Ischl  would  )^  the  Archduchess  Sophia,  aunt  and 
governess  of  the  young  emperor,  sister  of  Frederick 
William's  wife,  and  fly-wheel  of  the  Metternich 
machinery,  which  has  kept  its  movement  steadily 
going  through  all  the  vacillations  of  the  engine  and 
the  jars  of  troubled  times  ;  and  the  said  archduchess 
fully  appreciates  the  utility  of  priestly  and  Jesuiti- 
cal ministrations. 
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If  yoa  need  proof,  howeYer,  as  to  the  compara- 1 
tire  importance  attached  to  the  spiritual  or  the  tem- 
poral predominancy,  you  may  recognize  it  in  the 
comparative  positions  of  the  Pope — ^tottering  on  a 
throne  whose  conditions  are  under  negotiation 
between  Austria,  France,  and  England — and  that 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who  has  just  been 
instructed  to  revoke  any  remains  of  constitutional 
responsibility  in  his  ministers,  and  to  reestablish 
himself,  propria  manu,  as  the  absolute  monarch  of 
the  wide  Austrian  empire. 

We  thus  see  undisguised  absolutism  once  more 
paramount  in  Europe.  The  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  sits  at  the  head  of  the  empire  reconsolidated 
after  the  concussions  of  1848 — reconstructed  to  be 
under  stronger  control  than  it  was  before ;  Hun- 
gary no  longer  an  independent  kingdom  ;  Bohemia 
chastised ;  Lombardy  more  under  the  chain  and 
scourge  than  ever ;  the  non-German  provinces  to 
control  the  German  by  incorporation  with  the 
union.  England,  to  be  sure,  '*  protests"  against 
this  incorporation  ;  but,  as  we  have  often  seen  of 
late,  the  protest  is  a  common  form  by  which  Eng- 
land signifies  her  concurrence.  Like  one  of  her 
favorite  legal  fictions,  fine  and  recovery,  under  the 
semblance  of  an  aggression  it  signifies  quiet  pos- 
session henceforth.  The  Holy  Alliance  extends 
even  over  constitutional  Prussia ;  it  is  heartily  sup- 
ported by  Russia ;  and  it  is  understood  that  Georgey, 
who  thoroughly  enjoys  the  confidence  of  Russia,  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  command  of  Hungary,  of  course 
with  the  view  of  collecting  an  imperial  party  among 
the  more  servile  or  reactionary  nobles.  Thus  the 
consolidation  of  absolutist  Austria  is  complete  ; 
when  we  see  the  immense  organization  of  ofiicials, 
military  and  priestly  machinery  which  she  has  at 
command — when  we  reckon  the  immense  armies 
which,  by  the  help  of  her  allies,  she  can  bring  to 
bear  upon  any  part  of  her  territories — when  we 
observe  that  she  is  perfectly  alive  to  whatever  proj- 
ects or  organizations  may  be  framed  against  her, 
and  that  she  is  prepared  at  every  point — we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  those  precautions  must  be 
successful,  that  her  position  must  be  impregnable, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  rise  against  such  over- 
whelming might  must  be  utterly  hopeless. 

If  any  contrary  doubt  lurks  in  our  mind,  it  is 
suggested  by  the  indiscretions  of  which  despotism 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  guilty.  Terror  is  a 
powerful  agent  of  control,  but  despair  is  an  in- 
centive of  resistance.  In  Naples,  for  example, 
despotism  is  not  only  stern  but  cruel ;  it  is  even 
less  irresistible  than  it  is  intolerable ;  it  carries  op- 
pression so  far  that  obedience  and  innocence  enjoy 
no  immunity;  it  is  so  cruel  that  humanity  will 
kick  against  the  oppressor  in  the  mere  convulsion 
of  agony  and  natural  feeling.  The  same  indiscre- 
tion is  committed  by  Austria  in  Northern  Italy, 
with  the  further  mistake  of  alienating  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  every  native  class ;  the  nobles,  still 
smarting  under  the  confiscations,  are  threatened 
with  a  jacquerie  like  that  of  Gallicia;  even  the 
peasantry,  indulged  with  the  sack  of  their  native 
lands,  would  be  a  false  ally,  for  the  mob  that  is 
bribed  with  the  right  of  pillage  is  in  every  respect 
the  most  miserable  of  foundations  for  a  regime  of 
"  order."  And  as  to  the  moral  efiTcct,  we  believe 
that  nothing  so  severely  shook  the  throne  of  abso- 
lutism, so  spurred  the  revolution,  as  the  massacres  of 
Grallicia.  Austria  has  neglected  to  do  anything 
which  shall  compensate  Hungary,  in  her  pride  or 
material  interests,  for  the  loss  of  her  constitutional 
indepeodence.    Austria  has  done  nothing  to  con-  [ 


ciliate  the  sanction  of  the  people  over  whom  the 
other  princes  of  Germany  rule.  These,  we  say, 
are  serious  indiscretions. 

But  the  indiscretions  of  the  last  three  eventful 
years  have  not  been  confined  to  absolutism  or  revo- 
lutionism. What  has  been  done  by  that  embodied 
opinion  which  might  have  mediated  between  those 
extremes — by  constitutionalism  t  Its  natural  rep- 
resentative was  England,  who  might  have  estab- 
lished a  footing  for  it  very  extensively.  Its  advo- 
cates in  Italy  were  the  moderate  Liberals  of 
Naples  and  Tuscany,  and  the  majority  in  Sardinia, 
with  no  mean  contingent  in  Lombardy.  In  the 
east,  the  Hungarian  nation,  wholly  constitutional, 
was  ready  m^e  to  act  in  the  alliance.  In  Ger- 
many, Prussia  undertook  to  lead  the  scattered 
forces  which  were  prepared  to  adopt  the  English 
model.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  England  had  put 
itself  decidedly  at  the  head  of  the  European  Con- 
stitution Council,  all  these  severed  but  accordant 
representatives  of  constitutionalism  would  have 
formed  one  strong  party — strong  enough  to  dictate 
to  yielding  despotism  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  to  encroaching  revolutionism. 

England  was  present  in  the  councils  of  Europe 
— was  busy.  How  did  she  act  t  Let  us  fix  on 
one  example.  As  soon  as  Sicily  moved,  England 
incited  her  to  set  up  a  king  of  her  own,  ofl^ered  her 
the  Duke  of  Genoa,  and  sent  a  fleet;  Sicily  con- 
curs, acts  in  that  spirit,  and  awaits  the  contest ; 
the  struggle  approaches — ^and  just  at  that  point  the 
fleet  is  withdrawn,  the  Duke  en  Genoa  is  sent  back 
to  school,  and  Sicily  is  left  to  be  overrun  by 
Naples.  Of  course  no  one  supposes  that  *'  Eng- 
land" could  have  intended  to  establish  an  indepen- 
dent constitutional  monarchy  in  Sicily.  Sicily  is 
flung  back  to  despotism.  Such  is  the  result  of 
English  simulated  mediation  over  all  Europe  ;  the 
constitutional  party  in  Italy  a  laughing-stock  ;  Hun- 
gary conquered  for  the  first  time ;  Prussia  dis- 
heartened, renegade,  and  sent  back  to  the  Holy 
Alliance ;  constitutionalism  a  byword  throughout 
Germany.  The  only  results  like  a  gain  to  consti- 
tutionalism are,  limited  monarchy  precariously 
established  in  Piedmont,  and  the  better  constitution 
of  Holland,  a  free  gift  of  its  own  intelligent  king  ; 
but  against  that  free  gift  of  Holland,  and  that  un- 
certain gain  of  Sardinia,  we  must  set  the  loss  of 
Hungary,  the  loss  of  Hesse  Cassel — an  excellent 
model  in  a  bad  region,  the  disruption  of  France, 
and  a  general  discredit  for  English  constitutional- 
ism throughout  the  continent. 

The  renewal  of  the  contest  is  inevitable ;  but 
what  will  be  the  position  of  English  constitutional- 
ism t  The  strength  of  its  position  is  undermined 
by  its  own  officers ;  it  will  not  be  able  to  mediate, 
but  will  only  be  hustled,  in  the  renewed  contest ; 
and  it  runs  the  risk  of  being  run  down  by  that  ex- 
treme parly,  whichever  it  is,  that  shall  he  victori- 
ous. We  are  not  imputing  concealed  objects,  we 
are  not  prophesying — we  are  only  carrying  for- 
ward the  probable  sequel  of  past  events  and  present 
circumstances ;  and  that  plain  calculation  fills  us 
with  forebodings  for  the  result  of  the  course  which 
*^  England"  has  chosen  for  herself. 

From  the  Times,  9  Sept. 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CUBA. 

We  give  the  present  administration  of  the  United 
States  credit  for  a  sincere  desire  to  repress  the  law- 
less disposition  manifested  in  some  parts  of  the 
South,  for  the  invasion  and  acquisition  of  Cuba, 
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and  to  avoid  conseqaenees  which  might  prove  ex- 
tremely serioQs  to  the  general  peace,  to  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  Union,  and  to  the  whig  party  in  America. 
On  every  account  Mr.  Fillmore  and  Mr.  Webster 
have  the  strongest  interest  in  resisting  a  movement 
which  can  only  plange  the  American  government 
into  complicated  embarrassments  at  home  and 
abroad ;  for  they  must  be  perfectly  aware  that  if 
they  fail  in  maintaining  the  more  moderate  and 
conscientiuus  principles  of  their  own  party  on  this 
occasion,  the  annexation  of  Cuba  would  become 
an  incident  in  a  chain  of  events  all  tending  to  ex- 
cite the  worst  passions  of  the  community  they  are 
expected  to  govern.  The  Lopez  expedition  has 
been  fostered  by  the  slave  states  of  the  South,  and 
it  is,  as  we  have  been  informed  by  a  credible  wit- 
ness, Mr.  Ashbel  Smith,  of  Texas,  mainly  designed 
to  perpetuate  slavery  in  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles, 
under  the  banner  of  the  Republican  Confederation. 
It  is  a  fresh  display  of  the  same  popular  ambition 
which  annexed  Texas  and  invaded  Mexico,  and 
which  the  democratic  party  has  found  it  convenient 
to  flatter  and  encourage  both  in  and  out  of  office. 
It  leads  in  all  probability  to  hostilities  with  Spain, 
and  possibly  with  some  other  states ;  and  although 
the  immense  majority  of  the  people  of  America 
have  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  war, 
yet  such  is  the  reckless  and  braggart  spirit  of  a 
portion  of  the  nation,  that  a  turbulent  minority 
may  succeed,  by  continued  agitation,  in  defeating 
the  more  sober  maxims  of  a  pacific  policy.  The 
extent  to  which  American  capital  has  already  pen- 
etrated into  Cuba,  the  proximity  of  that  island  to 
the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and,  most  of  all, 
the  presumed  weakness  of  Spain,  are  powerful 
inducements  to  the  renewal  of  an  enterprise  in 
which  the  natural  advantages  are  all  on  the  side  of 
the  assailant.  Moreover,  in  a  naval  point  of  view, 
the  possession  of  the  port  of  Havana  by  the  Amer- 
icans would  be  an  occurrence  of  first-rate  impor- 
tance. It  would  be  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  what 
Gibraltar  is  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  would  place 
under  their  guns  the  vast  line  of  traffic  which  more 
and  more  cunnecls  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Oceans  ;  it  would  leave  almost  at  their  mercy  the 
islands  and  colonies  of  European  states,  which 
would  speedily  become  fresh  objects  of  their  ambi- 
tion ;  and,  in  a  word,  it  would  give  them  at  one 
stroke  the  means  of  supremacy  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  they  have  as  yet  only  planted  some  of  their 
commercial  undertakings. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  line  of  policy  which  in- 
volves some  of  the  most  important  territorial  con- 
siderations on  the  face  of  the  globe  to  all  maritime 
nations,  and  especially  to  ourselves,  can  have  failed 
to  attract  the  most  serious  attention  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's government ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
American  cabinet  must  be  aware  that  if  the  United 
States  were  drawn  along  this  course  by  a  popular 
impulse,  they  would  inevitably  come  into  collision 
with  the  rights  and  interests  of  some  of  the  most 
powerful  states  in  the  world.  The  French  gov- 
ernment has  long  perceived  the  extreme  importance 
of  the  subject,  both  as  regards  the  resources  of 
Spain  and  the  navigation  of  the  Western  seas; 
accordingly  the  French  squadron  in  the  West  Indies 
has  been  reinforced,  and  instructions  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  officers  in  command  to  assist  the 
Spanish  authorities  by  all  the  means  in  their  power 
in  repelling  the  attack  of  any  party  of  American 
or  other  ii^ventorers.  As  far,  however,  as  this 
ooQDtry  is  concerned,  whose  interests  are  so  much 
more  nearly  affected  by  the.  danger  impending  over 


Cuba,  it  has  not  transpired  that  any  distinct  meas- 
ures have  been  taken,  and  no  doubt  the  apparent 
indifiference  of  the  British  authorities  to  the  result 
has  contributed  to  embolden  those  who  engaged  in 
the  enterprise. 

This  indifiference — if  such  it  has  appeared  to  be 
— it  is  high  time  to  shake  ofif;  for  the  occurrence 
of  these  predatory  expeditions,  the  chance  of  more 
serious  hostilities,  and  the  possibility  of  their 
success  in  Cuba,  are  all  matters  of  serious  injury 
to  ourselves.  All  civilized  nations  have  a  common 
interest  in  repressing  a  wanton  spirit  of  invasion, 
which  holds  sacred  no  territorial  rights  and  no  pub- 
lic engagements ;  but  how  much  more  are  we 
interested  in  the  defence  of  these  rights  when  our 
own  territories  are  the  next  to  be  assailed !  If  the 
resistance  to  these  attempts  is  uncertain  or  feeble, 
they  are  continually  encouraged,  and  they  will  be 
continually  repeated.  To  avoid  the  renewal  of 
these  calamities,  and  the  danger  of  more  serious 
hostilities  at  a  future,  but  not  distant,  period,  it  is 
the  evident  duty  and  interest  of  the  great  maritime 
powers  to  support  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  the  fullest  extent  in  its  laudable  efibrts  to 
fulfil  its  engagements  to  a  friendly  power,  and  to 
oppose,  if  possible,  an  insurmountable  barrier  to 
these  lawless  aggressions.  Lawless  as  they  are, 
if  they  are  not  steadily  opposed  by  those  who  have 
the  power  to  resist  them,  they  will  at  length  in- 
flame the  American  nation,  and  triumph  over  the 
resistance  of  the  present  government.  We  are 
most  anxious  the  causes  of  war  should  not  be  mul- 
tiplied in  the  world,  or  the  present  peaceful  and 
industrious  condition  of  mankind  disturbed ;  but 
there  are  interests  which  must  be  defended  in  order 
that  peace  itself  may  be  secure,  and  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  our  conviction  that  the  occupation 
of  the  port  of  Havana  by  an  aspiring  maritime 
power,  capable  of  using  all  the  advantages  of  that 
position  against  the  trade  and  the  colonial  depend- 
encies of  European  states,  would  be  an  event  to 
which  this  country  ought  not  to  submit.  A  Brit- 
ish minister  who  should  allow  such  a  change  in 
the  distribution  of  maritime  power  to  be  effected, 
without  using  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  pre- 
vent it,  would  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  the  weak- 
est and  most  incapable  servants  of  the  crown,  and 
we  are  confident  that  the  result  would  speedily 
demonstrate  the  insecurity  of  a  peace  preserved  on 
such  terms.  If  the  Southern  states  are  allowed  to 
incorporate  Cuba,  and  to  strengthen  the  slave-hold- 
ing interest  in  the  Union  by  that  enormous  acquisi- 
tion, the  North  will  turn  in  self-defence  upon  the 
nearest  territory  which  it  may  seize  to  restore  the 
balance  of  power,  and  that  territory  is  our  own. 
One  act  of  violence  and  rapine  will  follow  another, 
until  the  popular  cry  will  be  for  the  expulsion  of 
European  authority  from  the  North  American  con- 
tinent and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  To  that 
doctrine  the  only  answer  we  can  make  is,  that  the 
European  states  have  a  common  interest  in  holding 
their  own  possessions,  and  especially  in  protecting 
them  against  unlicensed  and  piratical  warfare  ;  and 
though  we  are  not  unused  to  the  vehemence  of 
popular  oratory  at  American  meetings,  we  are  well 
assured  that  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  will  not 
attempt  what  it  cannot  hope  to  efifect.  Fortunately 
in  expressing  these  opinions  we  are  saying  no  more 
than  the  American  government,  and  every  reflect 
ing  politician  in  that  country,  will  be  ready  to 
admit ;  and  in  desiring  to  strengthen  the  basis  of 
the  general  peace  by  rendering  all  attacks  on  it 
more  hopeless  and  criminal,  we  are  not  defending 
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any  peculiar  interest  of  this  country,  but  the  faith 
of  treaties,  the  respect  of  international  law,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  world.  The  local  administra- 
tion of  the  United  States  renders  it  extremely  feeble 
in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  such  outrages  ;  but 
at  least  the  federal  government  can  lake  care  that 
there  shall  be  no  duubt  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  Union  towards  its  neighbors  ;  and  the 
recurrence  of  this  aggression  seems  imperatively 
to  require  that  explanations  should  be  exchanged 
with  Spain  and  the  maritime  powers  in  such  terms 
ss  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  intentions  of  the 
Ametican  cabinet  in  future. 


From  ihe  Spectator,  6th  Sept. 
THI£    BLOODY   HAND    IN   IRELAND. 

The  murder  of  Mr.  White,  in  Queen^s  County, 
revives  an  old  and  a  sad  topic.  We  recur  to  it, 
not  because  we  have  any  new  light  to  throw  upon 
the  social  evils  of  Ireland,  or  their  remedies,  but 
because  a  present  and  fresh  occasion  thrusts  itself 
upon  our  attention. 

The  case  has  no  novelty  ;  it  presents  well-known 
features.  A  miserable  quarrel  about  a  petty  right 
—a  savage  indifference  to  human  life — a  guilty  con- 
nivance on  the  part  of  the  peasantry — it  is  the 
hackneyed  theme  of  the  Irish  novelist :  nobody  is 
startled  or  amazed.  True,  that  the  exhaustion 
produced  by  long  years  of  famine  and  disease  seemed 
to  have  lulled  the  disposition  to  violence,  whilst 
depopulation  has  abated  the  motives  for  agrarian 
quarrel ;  but  see  how,  on  a  provocation  so  slight, 
the  mischief  breaks  out  afresh,  like  the  flame  of  a 
half-extinguished  fire. 

It  is  a  trite  remark  that  Irish  assassination  differs 
wholly  in  its  character  from  the  crime  of  murder  in 
this  country.  It  has  in  some  respects  a  darker,  in 
others  a  less  malignant  hue ;  it  exhibits  greater 
recklessnci's  of  human  life,  but  less  of  individual 
baseness.  It  has  a  kind  of  judicial  character,  partak- 
ing rather  of  the  nature  of  sentences  of  secret  and 
lawless  tribunnls,  such  as  the  German  Vehm-Gericht. 
Nor  is  the  case  diincult  to  be  understood.  A  people 
distinct  in  race,  in  religion,  in  great  part  in  lan- 
guage, from  tiieir  territorial  lords,  believe  in  and 
maintain  assumed  rights,  held  by  a  title,  whether 
of  nature  or  tradition,  which  is  in  their  esteem  para- 
mount tu  the  conventional  law  set  over  them — the 
law  of  the  stranger,  whom  they  have  been  taught 
to  hate.  Such  is  the  tenure  of  what  they  hold  to 
be  properly,  but  over  which  the  law  throws  no 
protection.  The  laborer's  claim  to  the  occupancy 
of  his  mud  cabin,  the  farmer's  tenant-right,  the 
accustomed  privilege  of  cutting  turf  from  the  neigh- 
boring bog — all  are  rights  of  this  class,  popularly 
believed  in,  and  which  the  parties  interested  are 
ready  to  maintain  by  a  law  of  their  own,  and  a  penal 
system  founded  on  acts  of  secret  and  deadly  violence, 
which  offers  the  only  means  of  redress  for  supposed 
wrongs.  No  statesman  has  yet  been  able  to  pre- 
scribe the  cure  for  such  a  disease. 

Yet  here,  as  in  all  other  morbid  cases,  there  is  a 
vis  medicatrix  whose  efforts  give  signs  of  the  rem- 
edy required.  Emigration  is  doinjj  for  the  social 
diseases  of  Ireland  what  sudorifics  and  purges  do 
for  the  natural  diseases  of  man^s  body.  The  process 
at  present  is  a  sharp  one.  It  is  drawing  off  not 
merely  a  population  deemed  to  be  surplus,  but  even 
diminishing  the  needful  supply  of  labor.  And  the 
movement  seems  to  be  advancing  with  accelerated 
speed.    The  emigrants  who  go  seem  only  to  be 


pioneers.  They  send  across  the  Atlantic,  not  merely 
words  of  encouragement,  but  money  to  enable  their 
friends  and  relatives  to  follow  ;  and  as  America  is 
wide  enough  to  receive  and  absorb  all,  who  shall 
say  when  and  where  the  pouring  out  of  the  human 
tide  shall  stop  ? 

But  emigration  is  thus  draining  away  malignant 
humors;  whilst  it  exhausts  and  enfeebles,  it  soothes 
and  tranquillizes — the  first  step  essential  for  setting 
up  in  a  renovated  system  the  natural  processes  of 
health. 

There  is  a  light  beneath  the  cloud. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Er.  Post. 

Literary  Reminiaeences  from  ihe  Autobiography 
of  an  English  Opium  Eater,  By  Thomas  De  Quin- 
cey,  in  two  volumes.  Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed,  & 
Fields. 

These  two  volumes,  we  believe,  complete  the  first 
uniform  edition  of  De  Quincey's  writings,  which  have 
ever  been  published,  making  in  all  seven  neat  duo- 
decimo volumes.  We  have  noticed  at  the  time  of  their 
publication  the  five  preceding  volumes  ;  the  two  which 
are  now  before  us  embrace  some  of  the  author's  most 
interesting  reminiscences  of  literary  men  in  England, 
and  especially  of  Lamb,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Cole- 
ridge, Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Mr.  Godwin,  Talfourd, 
and  all  liie  old  coterie  of  the  London  Magazine. 

Of  these  reminiscences,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  they  will  form  an  inseparable  part  of  every  biog- 
raphy which  may  be  written  of  these  distinguish^ 
men,  and  will  help  materially  to  fix  the  position  which 
they  are  destined  to  occupy  with  posterity. 

Rule  and  Misrule,  or  the  English  in  Anuriea. 
By  Judge  Haliburton.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  writer  of  this,  under  the  name  of  Sam  Slick, 
has  acquired  great  reputation  for  Yankee  slang,  where 
the  Yankee  is  not  known.  In  this  country  he  is  not 
highly  valued.  The  present  volume,  which  treats  of 
the  origin  of  republicanism  in  the  United  States,  is 
of  a  higher  character  than  his  previous  works,  but 
will  not  render  him  more  popular  out  of  England. 

Scenes  and  Legends  in  Scotland.  By  Hugh  Mil- 
ler. Moore  &  Anderson,  Cincinnati :  G.  P.  Putnam, 
New  York. 

Miller's  "  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  and  the  "  Foot- 
prints of  Creation,'*  have  made  him  a  favorite  with 
the  reading  public,  and  whatever  appears  from  his 
pen  hereafter  is  sure  to  find  a  large  circle  of  ad- 
mirers. 

Here,  however,  he  appears  in  a  new  field,  but  one 
in  which  he  is  quite  as  much  at  home  as  he  is  in  geo- 
logical speculation  or  natural  description.  Many  of 
the  legends  which  he  narrates,  founded  upon  the  old 
faiths  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  have  a  wild  and  ro- 
mantic air  about  them,  and  are  told  with  rare  anima- 
tion and  effect.  There  arc  others  pervaded  by  that 
dry  humor  which  seems  to  be  insepanvble  from  the 
Scotch  character,  and  which  Miller  handles  with  as 
much  ease  as  he  does  mountain  sublimities  or  ths 
beauties  of  the  ocean. 

Grote^s  History  of  Greece,  Vol.  vii.  J.  P.  Jewett 
&Co. 

This  volume  of  the  able  history  of  Grote  brings  the 
narrative  down  to  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  the 
four  hundred  in  Athens,  and  evinces  the  same  high 
historical  character  which  we  have  spoken  of  in  refer- 
ring to  tlie  previous  volumes.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  modem  books. 
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From  the  Eclectic  Rerlew. 

The  Spanish  Protestants^  and  their  Persecution  by 
Pliilip  IL  ;  a  Historical  Work,  By  Senor  Don 
Adolpho  De  Castro.  Translated  from  the 
original  Spanish  by  Thomas  Parker.  Lon- 
don :     Charles  Gilpin,  1851. 

English  readers  in  general  have  known  little  of 
Spanish  Protestants.  Dr.  M*Crie  made  the  best 
nse  of  such  materials  as  were  at  his  command  ; 
but  Sefior  de  Castro,  himself  a  Spaniard,  and  hav- 
ing access  to  printed  books  and  manuscripts  un- 
known to  that  learned  historian,  has  produced  a  body 
of  facts  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  both 
surprise  and  pleasure.  While  he  paints,  in  lively 
colors,  the  disorders  of  the  Spanish  clergy  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  vigorous  severities  of 
*'  the  holy  office,"  he  adduces  copious  proofs  of  the 
piety  and  zeal  with  which  a  host  of  Spanish  writers 
denounced  the  prevailing  evils  and  labored  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  their  countrymen.  The  ex- 
treme caution  with  which  the  writer  avoids  the 
discussion  of  religious  questions,  and  the  manifest 
restraint  with  wnich  he  expresses  his  views  of 
facts,  are,  at  least,  strong  evidences  of  the  intoler- 
ant spirit  of  the  Spanish  government  even  at  the 
present  time.  Notwithstanding  his  caution  and 
restraint,  however,  he  supplies  us  with  heart- 
stirring  relations  of  the  events  which  disgraced  the 
cruel  reign  of  Philip  11.,  the  husband  of  ^*  bloody 
Queen  Mary."  Having  briefly  sketched  the  lives 
of  Juan  de  Vald^s,  Alfonzo  de  Vald^s,  Rodrigo  de 
Valero,  Doctor  Juan  Gil  (known  as  Egidius),  Fran- 
cisco de  Eiizinas,  Francisco  de  San  Roman,  Doctor 
Juan  de  Enzinas,  Doctor  Juan  Diaz,  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  early  Spanish  Protestants,  he 
proceeds  to  narrate,  with  much  care,  the  curious 
transactions  of  Philip  II. ,  and  of  his  minister,  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  with  Pope  Paul  IV.,  and  the  fierce 
persecutions  to  which  the  Protestants  of  Spain 
were  subjected  during  that  reign.  The  character 
of  the  tyrant  is  set  forth,  with  tragic  justice,  in  the 
darkest  shades.  He  stands  before  us,  not  only  as 
a  cruel  enemy  to  Protestants,  but  as  the  incessant 
fomenter  of  the  evils  which  involved  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  Spain  in  political  ruin,  as  a  man  of 
little  spirit,  the  toy  of  his  confessors,  or  the  shut- 
tlecock of  his  allies.  The  mixture  of  political  with 
religious  objects  in  the  countenance  given  by 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  the  Landerave  of  Hesse,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  Coligni  in  France,  and  Murray 
in  Scotland,  is  well  contrasted  in  this  volume  with 
the  absence  of  similar  disturbing  elements  in  Spain. 

While  the  writer  preserves  the  stately  dignity 
of  his  nation,  and  avoids  committing  himself  as  a 
partisan  of  Protestantism,  there  are  numerous  pas- 
sages which  we  do  not  conceive  that  any  Spaniard, 
who  is  not  in  heart  a  Protestant,  would  have  writ- 
ten. He  traces  the  persecutions  of  the  Protestants 
to  the  activity  of  the  Jesuits.  He  describes,  most 
elaborately,  the  solemnities  of  the  auto-de-fi.  Af- 
ter narrating  the  burning  of  Herrezuelo,  and,  nine 
years  after,  of  his  beautiful  young  wife,  in  the 
grand  square  of  Valladolid,  he  continues : — 

Unhappy  pair !  equals  in  love,  in  doctrines,  and  in 
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death  !  Who  shall  begrudge  a  tear  to  yourttemoiy, 
or  a  sentiment  of  horror  or  contempt  for  the  judges, 
who,  instead  of  swaying  the  understandings  with  the 
sweetness  of  divine  truth,  would  have  reoowrse  to 
such  reasonings  as  dungeons  and  flames  ?  By.Uie  in- 
famous execution  of  Herrezuelo,  they,  according  to 
their  own  theory,  separated  from  the  Catholic  religion 
the  soul  of  the  once  penitent  Dona  Lconor  de  Cis- 
neros,  while,  by  the  same  rule,  the  barbarous  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  her  husband  deprived  the  world  of 
two  lives,  and  heaven  of  two  souls,  if  God  had  not 
opened  the  portals  of  mercy  to  them  both — ^unha>  '^v . 
victims  of  their  own  constancy  to  the  religion  .^eC* 
professed,  and  to  the  intolerance  of  the  Holy  Ofi&ce4):>.t 

Referring  to  a  second  auto  in  Valladolid,  he 
quotes  from  a  Spanish  manuscript  of  Simancas  :— 

The  accoimt  of  this  auto  was  carried  to  Pope  Paul 
IV.,  who  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  requested 
that  it  might  be  read  before  some  of  the  cardinals,  at 
the  same  time  adding,  that  the  Catholic  kings  had, 
by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  given  orders  for  the 
appointment  of  inquisitors  in  Spain,  in  order  that 
heresy  might  not  prevail,  and  he  had  consequently 
conceded  many  favors  to  the  Holy  Office. 

Speaking  of  Philip  II.,  SerHor  de  Castro  says : — 

Philip  n.  was  present  within  the  place  of  execution 
{quemadero)^  and  made  his  guards,  as  well  horsemen 
as  footmen,  assist  at  the  execution  of  the  unhappy 
martyrs  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  allowed  them  to- 
be  converted  into  miserable  assistants  of  the  execu- 
tioners, who  were  paid  by  the  iniquitous  tribunal  of 
the  Holy  Office.    The  picture  of  so  cruel  a  deed 
wrought  by  the  demon  of  the  South,  is  by  some  writers, 
guided  by  stupidity,  by  ignorance,  or  by  a  blind  re- 
spect to  superstitious  chroniclers,  called  a  calumny  of ' 
foreigners  to  brand  this  king  with  infamy.     Philip  II. 
can  be  very  little  calumniated.      Almost  all  that: 
calumny  may  be  able  to  invent  in  opprobrium  of  any 
person,  is  to  be  verified  in  the  deeds  of  that  monarch.  ■ 
His  presence  at  the  imhappy  death  of  the  Spanish 
Protestants,  makes  him  equal  in  ferocity  to  the  son  of 
the  ambitious  Agrippina.     Nero,  during  the  frightful . 
incendiary  fire  of  proud  Rome,  ordered  some  Chris- 
tians to  be  taken,  as  criminals,  suspected  of  being  con-  - 
cemed  in  that  execrable  crime  ;  he  punished  as  many  / 
as  confessed  being  guilty  of  it ;  and  he  reduced  to  > 
close  confinement  all  those  who  appeared  culpable  ac- 
cording to  the  denouncement  of  other  delinquents. 
Philip  II.,  when  the  fire  of  heresy  began  to  spread  it- 
self in  Spain,  filled  the  prisons  with  Protestants,  the 
penalty  of  those  who  had  wandered  from  the  Catholio 
faith. 

Nero  added  to  the  torment  of  those  whom  he  hold 
guilty,  the  disgrace  of  being  dressed  with  the  bloody 
skins  of  horrid  and  still  palpitating  beasts. 

Philip  II.,  after  the  pains  and  torments  inflicted 
upon  the  clergy  and  gentry,  despoiled  of  their  rank 
and  their  dignities,  and  stripped  of  their  vestments, 
could  feel  complacency  in  seeing  them  covered  with 
ridiculous  sacks,  on  which  the  pictures  of  toads  and 
lizards  were  painted  to  represent  slavery,  to  gratify 
the  pride  of  ^e  imperial  judges,  and  fill  with  terror 
and  dismay  an  ignorant  and  fonatical  populace. 

Nero  caused  the  Christians  to  be  torn  m  pieces  by 
hungry  dogs,  or  put  them  on  crosses,  and  set  fire  to 
them  at  nightfi^lL 

Philip  IL  ordered  Protestants  to  be  strangled  in  • 
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the  garrote,  or  to  be  gibbeted  on  the  posts  within 
which  fuel  was  kindled,  bo  that  those  might  burn  most 
conspicuously'  towards  night,  after  the  reading  of  the 
formal  processes  in  the  public  squares. 

Nero  readily  offered  his  gardens  for  the  inhuman 
spectiicle  of  torturins  delinquents.  Philip  II.  as 
reiidi?y  lent  the  guards  of  his  royal  person  to  the  ex- 
ecutioners, in  order  that  they  might  contribute  their 
services  in  lighting  the  wood,  tlie  flames  from  which 
were  to  devour  the  Protestants.  Nero  and  Philip. 
One  tormented  the  Christians  ;  the  other  reduced 
Pix>testants  to  ashes  ;  pretending  in  both  cases  to 
defend  by  such  cruelties  the  public  weal.  Nero,  in  the 
habit  of  a  charioteer,  and  amid  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  was  present  at  the  unhappy  end  of  the 
Christians.  Philip  II.  with  all  pomp,  and  followed 
by  his  stupid  court,  beheld  the  humble  death  of  the 
Protestants  who  were  roasted  alive  before  him. 

Nero  disgraced  himself  in  allowing  the  people  to 
see  him   without  his  imperial  insignia,   and  in  his 

/Viewing  with  complacency  the  frightful  destruction  of 

otiose  whom  he  called  delinquents.  Philip  II.  did 
Aimself  the  honor  to  preside  over  executions. 

Nero  had  not  the  audacity  to  demonstrate  his  feroc- 
ity before  the  Roman  people.  Philip  IL  was  osten- 
titious  of  it  befo.e  the  populace  of  V^alladolid  and  the 
grandees  of  Castile. 

Nero,  ferocious  as  he  was,  although  more  hypocrit- 
ical in  his  wickedness,  is  execrated  by  Tacitus,  in 
speaking  of  the  terrible  punishments  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Philip  II.,  equally  ferocious,  and  having  by 
the  effrontery  of  his  cruelties  dissimulated  with  the 
greatest  hypocrisy,  is  praised  and  flattered  by  the 
pens  of  ancient  writers  for  having,  with  his  guards, 
assisted  the  inquisitorial  executioners  in  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Protestivnts.  The  generous  Britanni- 
cus  was  not  worthy  of  being  engendered  by  the 
same  father  as  Nero.  Philip  II.  would  have  l[>een  a 
more  worthy  brother.  If  both  had  been  nourished 
from  the  same  maternal  bosom  of  the  proud  Agrippina, 
never  would  Rome  have  seen  the  emperor  performing 
in  its  theatres,  a  scandal  to  the  people  and  to  the 

•  senate,  nor  Nero's  imperial  eagles  domineering 
from  the  capitol,  sprciwiing  themselves  over  the 
world,  and  then  uniting  to  throw  down  the  diadem 

•from  his  brow.  No  !  a  knife  would  sooner  have 
been  plunged  into  his  brejist,  and  a  priest  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  would  hive  taken  the  purple  mantle 
from  the  shouldci-s  of  Nero  and  placed  it  on  those  of 

j>hiiip  n. 

This  parallel  between  Philip  and  Nero  appears 
in  several  poitions  of  the  history.  The  remarka- 
ble story  of Carraiizi,  Archbishop  ofToleHo,  is  well 
and  fully  told.  This  ^reat  Spanish  ecclesiastic  had 
spent  his  life  in  the  vijrorous  persecution  of  the 
Pratpstants,  and  in  similar  services  to  the  Church 
of  ildme  and  the  crown  of  Spain.  At  the  lime  of 
the  last  illness  of  Charles  V.,  in  the  monastery  of 
Yuslp,  he  visited  the  hHrmit-king  at  the  command 
of  Philip  II.  From  that  time,  f«»T  reasons  not 
explained,  the  archbi»h()p  lost  the  favor  of  his  sov- 
ereitfu.  The  myrmidons  of  the  Inquisition  accused 
him  of  heresy.  He  was  arrested  by  the  inquisitor- 
{reneral,  and  confined  in  the  prison  of  the  Holy 
Office.  The  archbishop  appealed  to  the  Pope,  but 
in  vain.  Afier  much  tedious  trial,  however,  the 
next  Pope«  Pius  V.,  took  the  affair  into  his  own 
handa,  urderini;  the  prisoner  to  be  removed  to 
Rome.  The  Pope  was  mindful  how  Carranza  had 
lab4)red  on  behalf  of  tiie  church  both  in  P^ngland 
and  in  Spain,  and  he  used  great  exertions  on  his 
behalf;  but  he  died  before  the  conclusion  of  his 
trial.  The  friends  of  Carranza  asserted  that  the 
defunct  p<mtiflr  had  given  sentence  in  his  favor, 
while  by  his  enemies  it  was  stoutly  denied.  It  is 
certain  that  Boducumeol  to  ihatefibct  could  be  pro- 


duced. Incredible  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the 
way  of  coming  to  a  decision.  After  the  lapse  of 
seventeen  years  from  the  arrest,  the  trial  came  to  an 
end.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  condemned  Carranza  to 
abjure  certain  heretical  passages,  and  absolved  him 
from  all  the  ecclesiastical  censures  he  had  incurred  ; 
but  he  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in  a  Dominican 
convent  at  Orbieto,  and  to  do  spiritual  penances  for 
five  years,  or  longer  if  the  Pope  or  his  sncc4>8sors 
should  so  determine.  Carranza  read  his  abjuration 
on  his  knees  before  the  Pope,  who  said  to  him, 
''  Considering  the  length  of  time  which  you  have 
been  in  prison,  and  your  services  in  former  times 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  sentence  has  not  been 
more  severe."  On  the  following  day  he  said  mass 
publicly  in  presence  of  a  great  audience,  and  he 
was  addressed  as  '*  most  illustrious''— the  form  of 
addressing  an  archbishop — by  all  the  prelates  and 
dignitaries  at  Rtmie.  This  penance  was,  in  fact, 
a  triumph  rather  than  a  punishment.  Withm  a 
month  after  his  sentence,  he  died  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  a{;e.  The  conflicting  views  of  his 
extraordinary  history  given  by  Spanish  writers  of 
different  parties,  are  calmly  discussed  by  Senor  de 
Castro.  His  own  judgment  appears  to  be  that 
Carranza  had  been  converted  to  the  Protestant  doc- 
trines by  his  intercourse  with  them,  and  the  study 
of  their  writings,  while  preparing  to  impugn  them. 

The  archbishop,  according  to  what  may  be  deduced 
from  his  words,  held  in  his  heart  the  Lutheran  opin- 
ions ;  and  the  Protestant  arguments  which  we  meet 
with  at  every  step  in  his  works  are  sparks  which  di^ 
cover  the  fire  hidden  through  fear  of  falling  under  the 
indignation  of  the  Holy  Oflice,  and  the  barbarous 
fanatic  Philip  II. 

The  Archbishop  of  Toledo  was  at  one  time  the  terror 
of  the  Protestants,  as  well  in  Spain  as  in  England, 
and  yet  he  afterwards  came  to  follow  the  tenets  of 
Luther,  G:k;olamp:idiu8,  Melancthon,  and  other  writ- 
ers, who  preached,  and  were  even  then  preaching, 
reform  in  the  church. 

The  writer  denounces,  with  stern  and  grave  in- 
dignation, the  principles  and  practices  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  to  which  he  attributes  the  horrors  and 
losses  of  succeeding  reipns.  Philip  II.  he  never 
spares.  To  the  Inquisition  his  hatred  is  intense, 
yet  calm  and  just.  He  delights  in  painting  scenes  in 
the  lives  of  ilje  Protestants  who  spread  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformers  in  Spain  ;  and  he  devotes  to  this 
interesting  object  several  chaptrrs.  The  sketches 
of  Jnlianilo  Hernandez,  of  Constantino  Ponce 
de  la  Fuente,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Cristobal  de  Losada, 
Isabel  de  Baena  and  Juan  Gonzalez,  Cypriano  de 
Valera,  and  others,  are  of  great  value — all  thor- 
oughly Spanish.  We  have  never  met  with  a  par- 
allel to  the  following  : — 

To  such  an  extreme  did  the  ferocity  of  some  Catho- 
lics arrive  in  the  destruction  of  Lutherans,  that  one 
gentleman  of  Vallodolid,  in  I08I,  denounced  to  the 
lloly  Office  his  own  two  daughters  as  profejifiore  of 
the  Reformed  re]igion.  Desirous  of  converting  them 
to  Catholicism,  he  contrived,  through  the  great  confi- 
dence the  inquisitors  had  in  his  blindne.ss,  that  both 
these  young  creatures  should  be  removed  from  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition  to  the  paternal  roof.  There, 
the  fanatical  father,  assisted  by  various  of  the  clergy 
and  friars,  attempted  to  turn  away  the  minds  of  his 
daughter  from  what  he  believed  to  be  erroneous  prin- 
ciples. Both,  however,  were  unniovable  in  the  true 
Protestant  faith,  and  his  efforts  were  abortive. 

Burning  with  rage  to  see  that  his  entreaties  were 
in  vain  as  well  as  his  threatenings  and  pei-secutions, 
he  took  them  back  to  the  Inquisition,  and  informed 
the  judges  that  both  of  them  still  defended  reform 
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with  the  greatest  pertinacity.  In  fine,  on  the  soltcita-  i 
tion  of  their  father,  both  of  these  unhappy  women 
were  condemned  to  \ie  burnt.  This  pompous  old  man, 
indignant  that  his  blood  should  be  sttined  by  Lutheran 
principles,  and  overcome  by  a  fiinatical  monomania, 
went  to  a  cei*tain  forest  on  his  own  estate,  in  search 
of  branches  from  some  of  the  largest  trees  and  trunks 
of  smaller  ones,  and  cut  them  into  suitable  pieces,  in 
order  to  kindle  the  flames  which  were  to  devour  the 
bodies  of  his  own  children.  This  barbarous  fellow, 
worthy  to  have  been  born  among  cannibals,  then  re- 
turned to  Valladoiid  with  these  S[)oils  from  his  woods, 
and  presented  them  to  the  Huly  Office.  The  inquisi- 
toi9  praiseii  his  gi^eatness  of  mind,  and  set  him  forth 
to  the  patricians  and  to  the  plet>eians  as  an  example 
worthy  the  imitation  of  all  who  would  increase  and 
serve  that  fiiith  which  they  imagmed  they  were  defend- 
ing by  the  flames. 

i3ut  the  man  was  not  even  satisfied  with  having  cut 
the  wood  ;  for,  probably  excited  by  the  applause  of 
his  friends,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastic,  and  with  a 
view  of  spreading  greater  consternation  through  Val- 
ladoiid, he  actually  petitioned  to  be  the  murderer  of 
his  own  flesh  and  blood.  After  becoming  his  own 
enemy,  and  throwing  his  daughters  into  the  loathsome 
cells  of  the  Inquisition — nay,  bringing  his  own  wood 
to  construct  the  burning  pile — he  asked  permission  of 
the  inquisitors  to  set  light,  with  his  own  hand,  in  a 
public  auifh-iU-f^^  to  that  same  heap  which  was  to  re- 
duce to  ashes  the  delicate  frames  of  these  unhappy 
girls,  unhappier  still  in  having  known  such  a  father. 

The  inquisitors,  who  saw  in  this  barbarous  wretch 
a  model  of  slaves,  received  most  graciously  his  peti- 
tion ;  and  in  order  to  the  exaltation  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  proclaimed  with  cymbals  and  trumpets,  not 
only  the  inhuman  demand,  but  their  permission  to 
comply  with  it  The  two  unfortunate  girls  accord- 
ingly perished  at  Valladoiid,  in  1581. 

Few  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  are  uninter- 
ested in  the  ftirtunes  of  Don  Carlos  of  Austria,  son 
of  Philip  II.  Qi  Spain.  The  accounts  of  him  which 
have  been  given  by  Spanish  historians  are  derived 
principally  rn»m  writers  whose  great  object  was  to 
eulogize  his  father,  Philip  II.,  or  to  magnify  the 
grandeur  and  exalt  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Senor  de  Castro  has  gone  minutely  into 
the  particulars  of  the  calamities  and  the  death  of 
that  unfortunate  prince ;  and,  by  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  Spanish  and  Italian  papers,  he  has  ex- 
posed the  falsehoods  heaped  upon  his  memory.  The 
bigotry  of  Philip  needs  not  to  be  proved  ;  his  whole 
reign  was  tyranny.  A  Spanish  writer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Baltasar  Porreno,  exhibits  both 
these  qualiiies  of  the  king  in  one  sentence,  in 
which,  after  describing  the  aulos-de-fe  in  Valla- 
doiid, he  adds :  *'  Thus*  he  greatly  displayed  his 
zeal ;  for  having  to  punish  some  noble  persons  for 
whom  some  grandees  interceded,  they  being  moved 
with  compassion  for  them,  his  majesty  answered 
with  great  severity — *  It  is  quite  right  that  noble 
bloody  if  stained,  should  be  purified  in  the  fire,  and 
if  my  own  were  to  be  stained  by  my  son,  1  would  be 
the  first  to  throw  him  into  it,''  ^^ 

The  prince  was  born  at  Valladoiid,  during  the 
reign  of  his  grandfather,  Charles  V.  Four  days 
after  his  birth,  his  mother,  Dona  Maria,  of  Portu- 
gal, expired.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  entrusted 
to  the  charge  of  Don  Honorato  Juan,  a  gentleman 
of  Valencia,  of  noble  principles  and  extraordinary 
learning.  When  he  was  thirteen,  it  was  arranged, 
among  the  secret  preliminaries  of  peace  between 
France  and  Spain,  that  he  should  marry  Elizabeth 
of  Valois,  eldest  daughter  of  the  French  king, 
Henry  II.;  but  his  father,  having  lately  become  a 
widower  by  the  death  of  Mary  of  England,  married 


the  young  French  princess  himself.  Three  weeks 
afier  this  marriage,  Don  Carlos  was  sworn  in  the 
Cortes  as  hereditary  prince  of  the  kingdoms.  The 
prince  suffered  greatly  from  intermittent  fevers. 
That  he  might  enjoy  pure  air,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  pursue  his  studies,  H^  was  sent,  under  the 
care  of  his  uncle,  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  and  others, 
to  Alcaic  de  Henares.  Notwithstanding  the  im- 
putations cast  by  courtly  writers  on  his  understand- 
ing and  his  temper,  there  is  ample  evidence  to 
show  that  he  was  *^  beloved  by  the  Spaniards  for 
the  virtues  that  were  known  to  dwell  in  his  mind, 
for  the  courage  which  he  was  known  to  possess, 
and  for  the  clearness,  not  meanness,  of  his  under- 
standing.'' Senor  de  Castro  says,  afler  a  long 
and  h<Miorable  list  of  testimonies  in  favor  of  the 
prince — 

The  eulogies  of  Carlos,  which  we  find  in  various  works 
of  that  time,  were  not  given  by  chroniclers  who  treated 
on  the  lives  of  Philip  II.  and  Don  Carlos,  his  son ,  b-.tt 
by  philosophers  and  antiquaries,  who  had  not  for  their 
object  a  history  of  those  personages.  Mendoza,  in  a 
few  lines,  declares  the  truth,  and  gives  the  due  meas- 
ure of  praise  to  an  unfortunate  prince.  The  flatterers 
of  Philip  II.  have  treated  the  memory  of  Don  Carlos 
as  the  Greeks  did  that  of  Hector.  They  dragged  about 
the  dead  body  of  him  they  feared  when  alive;  and  if 
such  testimonies  are  not  sufficient  to  dissipate  the 
shades  which  certain  historians  have  thrown  upon  the 
disposition  of  Carlos,  and  the  hopes  which  Spaniards 
placed  in  that  illustrious  prince,  still  there  exist  in 
the  writings  of  contemporary  authors  more  proofs  in 
defence  of  the  truth  and  in  opposition  to  those 
opinions,  which  were  originated  in  fraud,  and  are 
maintained  even  in  our  own  day  by  ignorance. 

About  two  years  after  his  removal  to  Alcaic, 
the  prince,  having  been  free  from  his  intermittent 
fevers  for  many  weeks,  was  brought  near  to  the 
point  of  death  through  an  illness  induced  by  a  most 
serious  fall.  During  ninety  days  of  patient  suffer- 
ing he  was  oflen  visited  by  his  father,  who  ordered 
public  prayers  to  be  offered  on  his  behalf,  and  gave 
other  signs  of  a  strong  desire  for  his  recovery. 
After  the  prince's  recovery,  the  state  of  afifairs  in 
the  Low  Cyountries  became  perplexing  to  the  king. 
The  government  had  been  entrusted  to  William  of 
Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  Lamoral,  Count  of 
Egmont,  Philip  de  Montmorency,  and  other  Belgian 
nobles,  all  of  whom  were  Protestants.  While  the 
king  was  absent  in  Spain,  these  nobles  abstained 
from  punishing  those  who  publicly  avowed  their 
enmity  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  they  besought  the 
king  to  recall  Cardinal  Granvelle,  a  favorite  (*f  the 
Duchess  of  Parma — who  had  a  share  with  tlieui  in 
the  government — and  followed  up  their  entreaty, 
which  the  king  refused  to  grant,  by  personal  com- 
munications with  Don  Carlos.  The  young  prince 
was  deeply  moved.  lie  represented  the  condition 
of  the  Low  Countries  to  his  father,  remonstrated 
against  the  force  employed  to  make  the  people 
there  abandon  the  Protestant  religion,  and  urged 
his  own  right  as  hereditary  prince,  to  be  taken 
into  the  councils  of  the  kingdom  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  business.  From  that  time  the 
affection  of  the  king  towards  his  son  declined. 
Suspicions  and  jealousies,  natural  to  a  bigot  and  a 
tyrant,  were  keenly  perceived  by  the  favorites  of 
the  court,  who  spared  no  pains  to  kindle  them  into 
fear  and  hatred.  They  treated  the  prince  >vith 
haughtiness,  and  invented  all  sorts  of  calumnies 
against  him.  This  conduct  was  resented  by  the 
prince,  with  the  spirit  of  his  race  and  of  his  d  g- 
nity.     Meanwhile  the  Low  Couniiics  were  filled 
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with  confasion  and  terror.  The  Protestants  active- 
ly engaged  in  circulating  Calvinian  Books  in  Se- 
ville, and  other  parts  of  Spain.  The  Pope  took 
the  alarm,  and  stirred  up  Philip  and  the  inquisitors. 
The  wisest  statesmen  of  the  monarchy  were  sum- 
moned to  advise  the  kitig.  Juan  Maurique  de  Lara 
was  the  only  councillor  who  hinted  that  Don  Carlos 
might  be  able  to  secure  peace  in  Flanders.  Instead 
of  the  prince,  it  was  resolved  to  send  the  proud 
and  relentless  Duke  of  Alba.  Don  Carlos,  pre- 
vented by  his  father  from  marrying  Ann  of  Austria, 
and  pressed  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  his  uncle, 
and  the  father  of  the  princess  to  whom  he  was 
affianced,  resolved  to  leave  the  kingdom  without 
asking  the  king^s  consent.  In  his  poverty  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  aid  from  the  grandees.  The 
Admiral  of  Castile,  and  Dun  Juan  of  Austria,  be- 
trayed him  to  his  father.  What  the  king  most 
dreaded  was  that  his  son  should  undertake  the 
government  of  the  Flemings  and  grant  them  liberty 
of  conscience.  While  the  prince  slept  in  his 
chamber  at  night,  the  king  entered,  attended  by 
three  of  his  nobles,  a  prior,  and  twelve  guards. 

**  Does  your  majesty  wish  to  murder  me?  ^*  ex- 
claimed the  astonishedf  prince.  The  king  said  he 
was  only  about  to  confine  him  as  a  madman  !  *^  7 
am  not  mad^  but  driven  to  despair,'^  was  the  answer 
of  the  unhappy  prisoner.  Philip  wrote  letters  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  explaining  his  motives 
for  the  imprisonment  of  his  son.  From  an  exam- 
ination of  numerous  independent  documents,  Senor 
de  Castro  concludes  tliat  *'  the  prince  was  a  convert 
to  the  reformed  doctrines."'  He  did  not  long  sur- 
vive his  arrest.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  July,  1568, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  The  darkest  suspicions 
gather  round  the  closing  scene  of  this  tragedy.  It 
will  be  cleared  up  in  the  great  day  of  disclosures. 

The  rest  of  Philip's  reign  was  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  cruellies  practised  on  the  Protestants 
of  Spain,  and  for  a  policy  by  which  the  most 
terrible  and  lasting  ills  were  brought  upon  that 
noble  land.  Science,  literature,  freedom,  and  vir- 
tue were  driven  away.  Tyranny  and  superstition 
walked  hand  in  hand  over  the  ashes  of  martyrs, 
amid  the  desolated  fields  of  a  ruined  peasantry. 
Cloisters  of  ignorant  priests  impoverished  the  rich, 
and  ground  down  the  poor.  The  insane  attempt  to 
impose  the  yoke  of  the  inquisition  on  the  Protestant 
people  of  the  Netherlands  provoked  at  length  a  war 
which,  after  wasting  the  treasures  of  Spain  and 
baffling  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  Duke  of 
Alba  and  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  separated  those 
splendid  provinces  from  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
The  infatuated  Philip,  who  had  been  known  to  say 
that  **  he  would  rather  not  be  a  king  than  rule  over 
heretics  and  infidels,''  supported  the  Guises  against 
Henry  IV.  in  France,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  church,  and  of  extending  his  own 
dominions.  His  attempt  at  the  conquest  of  England 
was  dictated  by  the  same  combination  of  motives. 
Senor  de  Castro  sums  up  his  report  of  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.  in  two  powerful  passages,  which  we  shall 
quote : — 

The  ills  of  oar  comitry  inoreased  ;  no  one  was  found 
to  make  a  firm  resistance  to  them.  All  was  igno- 
rance, confusion,  and  mm.  Wisdom  was  silenced  by 
pride  and  folly — ^learned  men  were  rewarded  for  their 
studies  with  the  title  of  heretics.  Malice  threw  its 
chains  and  fetters  upon  innocence — ^iniquity  was 
canonized  ^ven  slavery  was  not  permitted  to  bewail 
the  horrors  of  its  wretched  condition.  Those  who  ad- 
judged to  themselves  all  the  glory  of  conquerors 
afflicted  and  insulted,  not  only  the  conquered,  but 


those  who  had  asnsted  in  obtaining  the  victory. 
When  nations  arrive  at  such  an  extremity — when 
subjects  on  theur  knees,  and  with  their  fiices  inclined 
to  the  ground,  listen  to  the  commands  of  a  haughty 
tyrant,  who  gives  the  name  of  veneration  to  the  dread 
which  his  very  appearance  and  the  recollection  of  his 
abominable  crimes  inspire,  what  signifies  the  strength 
of  his  armies,  the  courage  of  his  vassals,  the  amount 
of  his  riches,  or  the  extent  of  his  possessions  ?  Valor 
itself  shall  prostrate  at  his  feet — the  hosts  shall  dis- 
appear like  clouds.  His  treasures  shall  pitifully 
waste  away — ^the  bowels  of  the  earth  shall  hide  the 
precious  metals  from  his  view — ^his  ill-acquired 
territories  shall,  one  by  one,  be  taken  firom  hu^  by 
strangers,  and  his  ships,  driven  by  tempests,  shiJl 
find  no  secure,  no  friendly  port ;  for  he  shall  be  made 
the  sport  and  the  plaything  of  those  who,  at  other 
times,  would  have  fled  at  lus  very  approach.  This 
has  bera,  and  ever  will  be,  the  end  of  a  tyrant's 
policy.  •  ♦  ♦ 

When  a  private  offender  against  the  laws  of  his 
country  suffers  the  penalty  due  to  his  crimes,  our 
feeling  of  a  just  indignation  ought  to  be  changed  for 
that  of  a  silent  respect  when  we  approach  the  spot 
which  contains  his  miserable  remains.  But  when  a 
tyrant  wraps  himself  in  the  mantle  of  a  false  reputa- 
tion for  virtue — when,  by  his  example  of  escaping 
with  impunity  the  punishment  due  to  his  political 
crimes,  he  is  in  danger  of  drawing  down  upon  the 
world  new  ravages,  new  desolations,  and  new  rutns^- 
when  he  has  stigmatized  the  noblest  actions  as  crimes 
— ^when  he  has  insulted  reason — ^when  he  has  con- 
spired with  vice,  ignorance,  and  malice,  against  the 
best  interests  of  his  country — ^when,  by  his  perse- 
cutions, he  has  banished  learning  firom  his  states — 
when  he  has  enslaved  liberty  of  conscience — ^when  he 
has  wasted  the  valor  of  his  subjects  by  his  foolish 
policy  and  useless  feats  of  arms — when  he  has  cursed 
unoffending  and  outraged  humanity — and,  in  fine, 
when  he  has  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
innocent,  there  cannot  exist,  with  the  recollections  of 
such  turpitude,  no,  not  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
marble  that  guards  his  tomb,  the  least  compassion  or 
the  least  respect.  History,  as  a  just  avenger  of  such 
crimes,  committed  by  a  haughty  and  bloody  tyrant, 
is  bound  to  exhibit  Uiem  in  their  true  light,  and  to 
hold  them  up  to  the  lasting  scorn  and  execration  of 
the  ages. 

We  cannot  close  our  review  of  this  interesting 
volume  without  noticing  what  the  author  says  of 
books  to  which  English  readers  are  likely  to  refer 
on  matters  relating  to  Spanish  Protestants.  Of 
Llorente's  '*  Historia  Critica  de  la  Inquisicion," 
he  says  that  it  is  written  with  great  want  of  judg- 
ment and  of  materials  drawn  from  good  sources  ;  he 
remarks,  also,  on  a  small  volume  in  duodecimo, 
published  last  year  in  t^ngland — *^  The  Reforma- 
tion in  Spain,"  a  fragment,  by  A.  F.  R.,  that  it  is 
merely  a  bad  extract  from  the  books  of  Llorente 
and  D.  Jose  de  Pellicer's  '*  Ensayo  de  una  Bibli- 
oteca  de  traductores,"  in  which  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle Spanish  name  written  correctly.  We  wish  the 
translator  of  Senor  de  Castro's  own  work  had  been 
a  little  more  careful  in  correcting  the  press,  espec- 
ially in  the  notes.  The  reader  will  observe  that 
the  phrase,  "  auto-de-W^  frequently  occurs,  this  is 
Spanish  ;  *<  auto^a-fi^^^  with  which  we  are  more 
familiar,  is  Portuguese. 
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Trkrk  is  scarcely  any  expression  more  common 
in  ordinary  conversation  than  that  such  and  such 
words  are  "  synonymous,"  implying  that  they  bear 
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exactly  the  same  meaning,  and  are,  so  to  speak, 
con?ertible  terms.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  strict 
etymological  interpretation  of  the  word  synonymous. 
It  means,  as  the  dictionaries  inform  us,  "  of  the 
same  signification. "  Nothing  can  be  more  accurate. 
Yet  it  18  only  one  instance  out  of  hundreds  that 
might  be  cited  of  the  errors  we  are  liable  to  fall 
into  when  we  attempt  to  determine  the  actual  current 
meaning  of  words  by  reference  to  their  roots. 
Synonymous,  instead  of  expressing  the  precise 
agreement  of  words,  actually  indicates  the  existence 
of  slight  but  marked  differences  between  them. 

Xhe  late  Mr.  Hamilton  held  it  as  an  elementary 
maxim,  which  he  found  of  great  practical  value  in 
his  literal  and  interlineal  translations,  that  each 
word  had  but  one  absolute  meaning  ;  and,  without 
going  the  whole  way  with  a  dogma  which  ignores 
the  existence  of  synonyms  altogether,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  he  was  right  in  the  main.  An 
instrument  so  elastic  as  language,  exposed  to  such 
constant  and  careless  use,  must  be  expected  in  time 
to  lose  here  and  there  something  of  its  force ;  but 
we  suspect  that  every  departure  from  a  system  of 
exact  and  undeviating  significations  is  a  conces- 
sion, not  to  necessity,  but  to  caprice  or  convenience. 
In  fact,  the  examples  of  two  words  conveying  pre- 
cisely the  same  meaning  are  very  rare,  while  the 
number  of  words  that  approach  each  other  so  closely 
in  purport  as  to  be  frequently  confounded  in  use, 
is  very  considerable.  It  is  to  this  large  family  of 
words  the  term  synonym  is  applied. 

Every  attempt  to  settle  accurately  the  significa- 
tions of  words,  to  check  the  advance  of  corruptions 
and  loose  usages,  and  to  preserve  a  certain  fixity  of 
expression,  without  interfering  with  that  compre- 
hensive variety  which  is  necessary  to  impart  color 
and  richness  to  a  language,  deserves  to  be  received 
with  attention.  There  is  no  great  danger  of  setting 
up  limits  that  shall  be  too  narrow  for  the  popular 
genius,  which  delights  in  philological  excursions 
and  vagrant  novelties.  Let  philologists  do  what 
they  may  to  curb  erratic  tendencies,  they  never  can 
succeed  in  reducing  the  general  use  of  language  to 
a  uniform  standard.  But  they  may  keep  its  foun- 
tains pure.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  there 
should  be  an  authority  resident  somewhere,  and  that, 
in  the  midst  of  the  fluctuations  consequent  upon  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  the  changes  of  manners, 
we  should  occasionally  pause  to  examine  and  correct 
any  errors  or  abuses  that  may  have  crept  into  com- 
mon practice.  Too  much  rigor  is,  perhaps,  as 
undesirable  as  laxity.  It  tends  to  produce  a  severity 
of  diction  which  imparts  coldness  to  the  expression, 
or  a  fastidiousness  which  dilutes  and  weakens  it. 
But,  of  the  two  extremes,  it  is  better  there  should 
be  a  strict  system  than  no  system  at  all. 

The  arguments  and  illustrations  by  which  the 
uses  and  significations  of  words  are  usually  enforced, 
have  an  inevitable  downward  tendency  towards  the 
abolition  of  fixity,  and  the  institution  of  a  sort  of 
sliding-scale  in  its  place.  Thus,  fur  example,  when 
any  new  use  of  a  word,  or  any  new  word,  comes 
out,  and  the  strict  philologist  objects  to  its  employ- 
ment in  that  sense  or  form,  he  is  met  by  the  con- 
clusive answer  that  there  is  but  one  guide  in  these 
matters — custom — which,  whatever  eccentricities  it 
sanctions,  is  competent  to  over-ride  all  law.  Now, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  this  which 
only  renders  the  actual  fallacy  it  conceals  the  more 
dangerous.  It  is  true  that  custom  is  the  final 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  questions  of  verbal 
usage ;  but  it  is  necessary,  before  we  bow  to  the 
decision  of  the  court,  that  we  should  clearly  under- 


stand of  what  elements  it  is  composed,  and  under 
what  authority  it  acts.  To  say  that  custom  has 
established  a  particular  use  of  a  word,  is  a  ready 
way  of  settling  a  dispute  ;  but  unless  we  have  some 
definition  of  what  is  meant  by  custom,  the  reference 
is  not  only  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  but  very  likely 
to  commit  us  to  an  infinity  of  errors,  adopted  and 
persisted  in  out  of  a  belief  that  they  are  sound  law. 
Who  make  the  custom  ?  The  educated  few  ? — the 
half-educated  many?  And  what  length  of  time 
does  the  popular  use  of  a  word  constitute  what  is 
called  custom?  It  is  evident  that  the  competency 
of  the  tribunal  depends  upon  the  settlement  uf  these 
conditions.  Everybody  admits  the  authority  of 
custom,  but  nobody  seems  to  think  it  necessary  to 
insist  upon  some  common  test  by  which  its  validity 
may  be  tried  and  confirmed.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  most  irreconcilable  notions  prevail  as  to 
what  is  custom,  and,  in  the  confusion  that  ensues,  a 
variety  of  loose  and  objectionable  terms  find  their 
way  into  circulation  under  its  sanction. 

Custom,  as  the  expounder  of  the  law  of  words, 
should  be  established  on  similar  principles  to  other 
legal  tribunals.  The  propounders  of  the  law  should 
be,  at  least,  educated  for  the  functions  they  are 
called  upon  to  discharge,  and  when  we  look  tr)  usage 
for  the  determination  of  doubts,  it  should  be  the 
usage  of  the  best  informed,  and,  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive sense  of  the  term,  the  best  bred  circles. 
Fashionable  society,  which  has  the  right  not  only 
of  expounding,  but  of  making  laws  in  other  direc- 
tions, must  be  trusted  to  some  extent  with  the 
interpretation  of  language  ;  but  the  **  fashionable" 
sense  or  use  of  a  word  is  not  always  to  be  implicitly 
received.  Conventional  significations  and  cant 
phrases  get  into  vogue  in  fashionable  coteries,  just  as 
that  peculiar  jargon  called  slang  obtains  currency 
lower  down  the  scale  ;  and  some  caution  should  be 
exercised  in  discriminating  between  general  assent 
and  the  special  acceptance  of  an  exclusive  circle. 
There  never  can  be  any  difficulty  in  drawing  a  dis- 
tinction of  this  kind ;  and  the  necessity  of  drawing 
it  decisively  is  obvious  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
words  spread  into  common  use  when  they  have  once 
received  the  hall-mark  of  the  upper  classes. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  w^  should  go  direct  to 
the  best  educated  and  most  refined  people  for  our 
authority.  The  mere  fact  that  a  change  or  novelty 
has  been  introduced  in  certain  quarters  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  authenticate  its  universal  adoption,  unless 
it  also  comes  down  to  us  with  that  prescriptive 
sanction  which  is  indispensable  to  give  it  the  force 
uf  law.  It  must  not  only  be  in  use  amongst  the 
classes  that  are  qualified  to  take  the  initiative,  but 
it  must  have  been  in  use  amongst  them  long  enough 
to  justify  the  faith  without  inquiry  of  the  multitude  : 
that  is  to  say,  ample  time  should  be  allowed  to 
impart  stability  to  verbal  revolutions  before  the 
public  at  large  should  be  required  to  tender  their 
allegiance  to  them. 

Custom,  then,  seems  to  repose  on  two  very  simple 
conditions — that  the  people  who  make  the  law 
should  be  of  the  properly  qualified  order,  and  that 
before  the  law  receives  the  popular  assent,  it  should 
be  subjected  to  an  experimental  trial  of  reasonable 
duration.  These  conditions  have  the  eflTect  of  giving 
due  weight  and  authority  to  an  appellate  jurisdiction, 
which  is  at  present  often  brought  into  contempt  by 
being  made  responsible  for  what  it  does  not  really 
sanction ;  while  they  aflford  abundant  opportunity 
of  arresting  the  progress  of  crude  and  ill-judged 
innovations. 

The  force  of  custom  is  paramount ;  hut  it  is  par- 
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amount  only  within  the  recognized  limits  of  the 
constitution  of  the  language  it  governs.  Custom 
is  not  an  absolute  despoiism,  although  it  approaches 
very  nearly  to  that  character.  There  are  things  it 
cannot  sanction  without  doing  violence  to  elemen- 
tary laws,  whose  maintenance  is  necessary  to  the 
purity  and  fixity  of  language  ;  as  there  are  things 
which  even  oriental  despots  ranfiot  carry  into  effect 
without  endangering  the  safety  of  their  possessions. 
Custom,  for  instance,  cannot  convert  one  part  of 
speech  into  another,  metamorphose  a  noun  into  a 
particle,  or  insist  upon  making  an  adjective  do  duty 
fur  a  noun.  We  may  be  supposed  to  put  an  extreme 
case  ;  but  if  the  reader  will  stop  to  collect  exam- 
ples, he  uill  be  surprised  at  the  extreme  cases  that 
have  actually  passed  into  common  use ;  some  of 
which  he  has,  probably,  become  so  familiar  with 
himself,  ihat  he  has  ceased  to  be  conscious  of  their 
enormity.  Thus,  to  take  an  example  with  which 
everybody  is  acquainted,  which  is  constantly  heard 
in  ordinary  conversation,  and,  still  further,  sanc- 
li<»ned  by  frequent  use  in  print,  what  vindication, 
on  any  ground  of  expediency,  grace,  or  structural 
propriety,  can  custom  furnish  us  with  for  the  \%ord 
talented?  This  word  has,  undoubtedly,  found  its 
way,  inexplicably,  into  very  good  society  ;  and 
although  It  is  never  employed  by  writers  >»ho  cul- 
tivate a  pure  or  correct  style,  yet  nevertheless  it  is 
to  be  met  with  in  print  in  places  where  we  should 
hardly  expect  to  find  a  coinage  so  false  and  out- 
rageous. The  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
account  for  the  use  of  such  a  word  is,  that  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a  singularly  convenient  one  ;  and  that 
people  in  general  are  so  lazy  as  to  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  first  short  cut  that  olTers  to  the 
expression  they  want.  It  is  easier,  and  trips  more 
glibly  off  the  tongue,  to  say,  **  a  talented  man," 
than  **  a  man  of  talent.''  It  saves  the  trouble  of 
thinking,  or  of  beating  about  the  bush  for  a  longer 
and  more  accurate  turn  of  phrase.  But  the  absurd- 
ity does  not  stop  here  ;  people  are  not  content  with 
merely  applying  this  ingenious  coinage  to  the  only 
conceivable  purpose  its  origin  will  justify,  they 
muM  needs  apply  it  with  a  most  commodious  sense 
of  its  utility  to  every  possible  object  that  comes 
within  the  range  of  their  admiration.  Like  Mr. 
Softhead  in  the  play,  having  got  hold  of  a  duke, 
they  never  know  when  they  have  got  enough  of  him. 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  have  one's  attention 
drawn  to  a  very  **  takiUed  picture,"  or  to  be  told 
that  such  a  book  is  a  remarkably  '*  tahnted  produc- 
tion," or  even  to  be  required  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  involved  fact,  that  a  certain  invention  is  a 
decidedly  *'  tahnted  discovery."  This  slipshod 
miKie  of  expression,  which  not  only  misrepresents 
the  things  it  undertakes  to  delineate,  but  which  has 
the  pernicious  effect  of  implanting  habits  of  idleness 
and  slo\enliness  in  the  mind  (words  being  regarded 
as  signs  of  ideas  and  implements  of  thought),  cannot 
be  too  earnestly  discouraged.  In  order  to  be  eua- 
blfid  to  think  with  precision,  people  roust  speak  with 
precision.  The  t\\o  processes  act  and  react  upon 
each  other.  Loose  thinkers  are,  of  necessity, 
incoherent  speakers  ;  and  carelessness  and  inaccu- 
racy in  the  utterance  of  thoughts,  by  which  their 
subtlety  is  suffered  to  escape,  and  their  sequence 
and  relation  are  impaired,  or  obscured,  must  gen- 
erate mental  carelessness  and  inaccuracy  in  the 
end. 

As  for  this  famous  word  tahnted^  the  radical  ob- 
jection to  it  is  so  obvious,  that  we  need  not  trouble 
the  reader  with  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  sub- 
ject.    It  is  unnecessary,  for  the  purpose  of  expos- 


ing its  illegitimacy,  to  dissect  a  word  which  has  a 
substantive  for  its  basis,  and  is  turned  all  at  once 
into  an  adjective,  without  any  other  alteration  than 
the  aflix  of  a  termination,  which  is  the  sign  of  the 
past  participle  of  a  verb !  The  process  is  as 
curious  as  it  is  complicated  ;  and  the  individual  by 
whom  it  was  originally  conceived  must  have  been 
a  person  preeminently  distinguished  either  by  the 
most  daring  ingenuity,  or  unconscious  ignorance. 
We  may  fairly  contend  that  custom  is  endowed 
with  no  royal  privilege  to  commit  freaks  of  this 
kind  ;  if  it  were,  language  would  not  be  safe  for 
four-and-twenty  hours  from  the  inroads  of  clever  or 
uneducated  people,  nho,  for  the  gratification  of 
singularities  in  their  tastes,  or  because  they  did  not 
know  belter,  would  engraft  all  sorts  of  fantastical 
eccentricities  upon  the  pure  vernacular.  The  in- 
admissibility of  a  formation  so  repugnant  to  our 
usage  will  become  evident  by  trying  a  similar 
experiment  upon  other  uords  of  the  same  class. 
If  we  consent  to  the  grammatical  di&cord  of  saying, 
a  **  talented  man,"  instead  of  a  **  man  of  talent," 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  not  say,  a 
**  tacted  man,"  iii>tead  of  a  **  man  of  tart,"  or  a 
**  genitised  man,"  instead  of  a  **  man  of  genius." 
The  absurdity  may  be  pushed  a  little  farther  by 
heightening  the  expression  in  rigid  acconiance 
with  the  precedent  before  us  :  thus,  as  it  is  com- 
monly said  that  such  a  jierson  is  a  *'  reiy  taleuUd 
man,"  so  we  may  say  that  he  is^  "  r^ry  tacted 
man,"  or  a  ^^  very  genivsed  man."  All  this,  no 
doubt,  looks  ridiculiius  and  puerile,  but  the-  cases 
are  strictly  parallel ;  and  people  wh(»  consider 
themselves  justified  in  employing  vicious  terms, 
must  submit  to  the  logical  con»eqt)enres  th«t  ensue 
upon  their  use.  The  speaker  or  writer  who  talks 
of  **  highly  talented  men,"  cannot  ofler  a  syllable 
of  objection  to  his  neighbor  who  chooses  t<i  describe 
them  as  **  remarkably  geniused  individuals." 

In  point  of  structure,  the  word  tahnted  is  clearly 
a  participle.  We  have  no  instances  of  adjectives 
formed  in  that  way  ;  and  f«ir  homogeneous  words 
we  must  look  exclusively  to  the  table  of  verbs, 
where  alone  we  shall  find  them — such  words  as 
accredited^  hunted ;  the  ccirrespondence  in  these 
instances  being  in  all  respects  complete.  Now  if 
we  were  to  treat  talented  as  a  participle  (which 
a  foreigner,  at  first  sight,  would  be  justified  in 
doing  by  one  of  the  earliest  rules  he  picks  up  in 
our  grammar),  could  anything  be  more  ludicrous 
than  the  etieci  it  would  produce?  Imagine  such  a 
sentence  as  this : — **  A  has  just  been  speaking  to 
me  about  our  friend  B  ;  he  talented  him  to  the 
skies!"  If  ridicule  be  not  a  legitimate  test  of 
truth,  it  may  assuredly  be  admitted  as  a  very  effi- 
cient test  of  the  proprieties  of  language. 

A  catalogue  raisonnee  of  the  inelegancies  and 
inaccuracies  that  have  crept  into  common  use 
would  supply  a  fund  of  amusing  and  uncomfortable 
speculations  for  the  living  generation — twi  that  we 
are  worse  in  this  particular  than  our  progenitors, 
but  that,  in  proportion  to  our  opportunities,  we 
ought  to  be  much  better.  Nothing^  is  more  fre- 
quent in  conversation  than  to  hear  the  wordfar/hfr 
confounded  with  fvrtherj  and  latter  with  later, 
although  the  distinction  between  them  is  wide  and 
unmistakable— ^crr/Aer  having  ap}ilicatioti  t<»  place 
and  distance,  and  further  to  quantity  or  additi<in  ; 
while  later  refers  to  time,  and  latter  to  place  only. 
In  the  same  way  you  sometimes  catch  the  ]>hrase 
^*  seldom  or  ever,"  the  speaker  evidently  meaning 
**  seldom  if  ever;"  and  the  still  more  palpable 
impropriety  of  **the  two  firsts'*  instead  of  '*  the 
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first  two.'*  Such  slips  of  speech  as  '*  see  if 
they  're  pone,"  instead  of  **  whether  they  Ve 
gone,"*  and  *'  1  had  rather,"  instead  of  **  1  would 
rather,"  are  of  constant  occurrence.  A  still  more 
flagrant  violation  of  verbal  correctness  is  com- 
mitted by  the  misuse  of  the  very  common  phrase 
as  well  as,  which  means  exactly  what  it  says,  and 
no  mure ;  but  which  is  perpetually  employed  to 
express  something  else  ; — thus  :  ^*  she  is  witty  as 
well  as  handsome,"  whereby  we  are  to  understand 
that  *'  she  is  witty  and  handsunie  also,"'  This 
subject  is  fruitful  of  bizarre  attractions  fur  the  ripe 
schdiar  who  has  leisure  and  inclination  to  cultivate 
it ;  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  enough  to 
indicate  the  negligences  and  errors  which  it  is  the 
express  business  of  the  educated  classes  to  expunge 
and  correct. 

The  authority  next  in  force  to  that  of  custom, 
and  even  more  despotically  quoted,  is  the  authority 
of  our  standard  English  authors.  Tlie  compiler 
of  a  dictionary,  or  the  writer  of  a  critical  essay, 
takes  it  for  granted  that  he  has  conclusively  estab- 
lished the  signification  or  use  of  a  word,  when  he 
can  cite  in  its  favor  the  example  of  Shakespeare 
or  Milton,  Addison  or  Pope.  We  shall  not  cer- 
tainly be  suspected  of  the  crime  of  Use  majesty  if 
we  say  that  this  authority  is  by  no  means  to  be 
considered  final.  On  the  contrary,  such  authorities 
must  always  be  received  with  caution,  and  with 
increasing  caution  as  time  removes  us  farther  and 
farther  from  the  age  in  which  they  flourished. 
The  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the  days 
of  Shakespeare,  and  even  of  Addison,  are  sufficiently 
startling  to  show  that  we  cannot  refer  to  the  writ- 
ings of  the  eighteenth,  and  still  less  to  the  writ- 
ings of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  safe  guides  for 
the  nineteenth  ceniury,  unless  they  are  corrob- 
orated by  contemporary  usage.  A  multitude  of 
the  old  words  have  become  obsolete ;  and  as  the 
only  means  we  have  of  ascertaining  that  fact  is  by 
a  reference  to  existing  customs,  so,  in  etfeci,  we 
practically  determine  the  question,  not  by  the 
evidence  of  the  writer  we  quote,  but  by  the  author- 
ity which  decides  upon  his  admicssion  as  a  wituess. 
Nor  can  we  even  then  allow  that  his  testiiuttny 
is  above  appeal.  He  can  only  speak  to  the  custom 
of  his  own  time,  which  is  not  binding  uptm  us ; 
and  it  is  only  when  that  cu;>toiii  happens  to  agree 
with  our  own,  that  we  accept  it  as  law. 

The  aberrations  to  which  we  have  cursorily 
referred,  and  the  uncertainties  attendant  upon  cus- 
tom and  literary  authority,  t'urnish  sirong  reasons, 
in  addition  to  those  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
for  endeavoring  to  attain  fixiiy  in  the  language. 
The  diifusiun  of  scientific  knowledge,  the  cousuiit 
creation  of  new  words  to  express  new  wants  and 
new  agencies,  and  the  coiise<iueiit  importations 
from  the  contioent,  make  it  still  more  necessary  to 

*  Instances  of  these  common  errors  might  be  col- 
lected la  abuadatice  amoii<;:>i  writers  of  the  highest 
reputation.  We  must  cjuieat  ourselvei>  with  a  single 
example.  The  following  lines  are  taken  from  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  Moore's  Irish  Maladies  : — 

I  know  not,  I  a3'<  not  i/  giiiU  'a  in  that  heart ; 
1  but  Know  thai  1  love  thee,  whatever  tbuu  art. 

It  should  obviously  run  thus : — 

I  know  not,  nor  aak  whether  guilt  'a  in  that  heart,  ftc. 

We  shall  be  told  that  this  is  very  petty  criticism  ; 
and  it  would  be  very  petty  if  it  were  criticism  ;  hut 
it  is  not  criticism— it  is  simply  the  correction  of  a 
trifling  negligence  belonging  to  a  class  which,  if  per- 
mitted to  pass  unuolicei,  would  sp  ead  with  rapidity, 
till  it  infected  the  language  like  a  leprosy. 


protect  the  integrity  of  the  language  against  uhdt- 
gested  changes  and  hasty  innovations.  The  only 
safety  is  in  fixity  ;  and  the  most  direct  road  to  that 
desirable  end  is  through  the  class  of  words  we 
have  already  described  as  synonyms.  To  avert  the 
laxity  which  arises  from  ignorance  or  indiflference, 
and  to  rescue  words  of  common  and  every-day  use 
from  a  vagueness  of  import  which  hp  the  ultimate 
effect  of  deteriorating  and  weakening  a  language, 
it  is  as  indispensable  at  intervals  to  explore  the 
regitm  of  synonymy  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
accurate  meaning  of  words,  as  it  is  to  compile  dic- 
tionaries to  record  their  existence. 

In  this  important  department  of  philology  we  have 
not  done  as  much  as  we*ought  to  have  done.     Al- 
though we  are  by  no   means  deficient   in  erudite 
treatises  of  an  elementary  character,  we  can  show 
but  slender  results  in  this  field  of  inquiry.     It  is 
now  between  ei{?hty  and  ninety  years  since  the  first 
w<irk  upon  English  synonyms  appeared.     The  title 
afi[(jrds  us  a  curious  pr<Mif  that  the  author,  or  com- 
piler,  Dr.    Trusler,    thoroughly    understcMid    the 
demands  of  his  subject,  and  is  in  itself  a  sample  of 
the  preeihion  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  in  the 
I  book.     Instead  of  taking  a  gent^ral  title,  for  ease 
,  and  popnlcirity,  he  calls  his  work  **  7'hc  Distinction 
between  Words  cstcaried  synonyfuovs.^^     This  is,  at 
least,  abundantly  ex|)licit,  and  sets  out  at  once  with 
a  warning  to  the  reader  that  the  accepted  si^nifica- 
,  tion  of  the  word  synonymous  is  erroneous,  and  that 
'  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  book  to  pKtce  it  in  its  true 
,  light.     But  Dr.  Trusler,  althou(;h  he  was  so  im- 
I  pressively  conscientious  on  his  title-page,  was  only 
:  a  bookseller's  hack  alter  all.     The  bulk   of  this 
I  publication  consisted  in  an  ingenious  adaptation  of 
the  original  labors  of  the   Abh^  Girard,  (at  that 
time  half  a  centuiy  old,)  translated  and  adapted, 
with   more   tact   than   knowledge,   to  our   native 
tongue.     That  a  book  of  English  synonyms  con- 
cocted upon  such  a  receipt  should  be  of  little  value, 
is   not    very   surprising ;    and,   accordingly,   Dr. 
Trusler's  volume  went  speedily  into  oblivion. 

That  was  the  only  attempt  which  had  been  made 
to  direct  attentitni  to  the  subject  down  to  the  middle 
'  of  the  last  century.  From  that  time  until  the  year 
,  1813,  when  Mr.- Taylor,  of  Norwich,  published  a 
I  little  hook,  which  he  called  English  Synonyms  (lis- 
criminated^  no  further  invr'siigaiion  appears  to  have 
been  undertaken  in  that  direction,  unless  we  are  to 
concede  to  Mrs.  Pioz^i's  preposterous  volumes, 
entitled  British  Synonymy^  the  honor  of  a  place 
amongst  the  works  of  the  philotogibts.  Good, 
bustling,  lively  Mrs.  Piozzi  was  much  belter  quali- 
fied to  defend  her  husband,  and  vindicate  the  rights 
of  an  imprudent  iove-muich,  in  long  lettfrs  to 
dreary  Mr.  Lysmis,  than  to  compile  a  guiile  to 
British  synonymy  ;  and  if  her  evil  genius  had 
prompted  her  to  do  something  to  justify  the  charge 
of  flippancy  and  shallowness  flung  so  coarsely  upon 
her  by  Dr.  Johnson,  she  could  not  have  more 
effect  .ally  resptnided  to  the  temptation  than  by 
giving  these  foolish  volumes  to  the  world. 

Mrs.  Piozzi  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  task  she  had  undertaken,  and  evidently 
thought  that  the  business  of  synonymy  \%as  'Mo 
direct  the  choice  of  phrases  in  familiar  talk,''  and 
that  whilH  it  is  the  province  of  dv'.hniiion  **  to  fix 
the  true  and  adequate  meaning  of  words  and 
terms,"  synonymy,  on  the  other  hand,  **  has  more 
to  do  with  elegance  than  truth.**  These  are  her 
owa  words,  which  we  give  as  we  find  them,  le»t 
the  reader  might  fear  that  we  had  mis:ippreli ended 
her  meaning.     Her  volumes  are  specially  d-  stiined' 
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to  help  foreigners  in  **  the  selection  of  words  in 
conversation  and  eleg^ant  colloquial  language,'*  an 
office  for  which  she  is  of  opinion  a  woman  is 
properly  qualified,  leaving  to  men  the  more  respon- 
sible duty  of  teaching  **  to  write  with  propriety," 
as  if  there  were  a  generic  difference  between  spoken 
and  written  English. 

The  work  is  composed  exactly  after  the  manner 
that  might  be  anticipated  from  this  warning  of  its 
contents.  It  is  utterly  destitute  of  any  governing 
principle.  Mrs.  Piozzi  runs  in  amongst  words  like 
a  child  at  romps,  and  tosses  them  about  apparently 
more  in  sport  than  earnest.  The  want  of  earnest- 
ness is  in  her,  as  in  multitudes  of  others,  simply 
the  want  of  sense  and  infoAnation.  Shallow  peo- 
ple never  can  be  in  earnest ;  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  is  a 
shining  illustration  of  shallowness.  She  believes 
she  is  doing  something  very  instructive  to  for- 
eigners, when  she  is  really  only  leading  them 
astray.  For  instance,  she  frequently  introduces 
definitions  of  words  as  being  synonymous  terms 
with  the  words  themselves ;  thus,  one  of  her  chap- 
ters is  headed,  *'  Blameless,  Guiltless,  Exempt 
from  Crime  ;'*  another,  **  Incredulous,  Unbelieving, 
Hard  of  Belief;"  and  a  third,  **KaIendar,  Alma- 
nac, Register  of  Time."  Independently  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  loose  method,  or  rather  this  lack  of 
meth(xl,  she  commits  the  graver  error  of  bringing 
together  as  synonymous,  or  nearly  synonymous, 
words  that,  in  reality,  mean  totally  different  things. 
For  example,  what  a  clatter  of  terms  we  have  here, 
the  incongruities  of  which  a  schoolboy  could  detect 
at  a  glance  ; — *'  Knowledge,  Science,  Wisdom, 
Scholarship,  Study,  Learning,  Erudition."  We 
are  only  astonished  Mrs.  Piozzi  did  not  press  Art, 
Information,  Skill,  and  twenty  equally  admissible 
words,  into  the  service  of  a  catalogue  which  she 
describes  *'  as  a  lovely,  though  perplexing  laby- 
rinth, with  Wisdom,  a  Sophie,  enthroned  in  the 
midst !"  Her  style  of  treatment  is  all  throughout 
in  keeping  with  this  same.  When  she  should 
define  or  explain,  she  merely  rhapsodizes,  and  in- 
stead of  furnishing  examples  of  the  legitimate  uses 
of  words,  she  dances  off*  into  flimsy  anecdotes  about 
Dr.  Johnson,  sentimental  soliloquies,  and  criticisms 
upon  anything  and  everything  in  the  world  except 
the  thing  she  has  undertaken  to  expound.  Huw 
well  she  was  qualified  to  write  a  work  on  Synonyms 
may  be  judged  from  two  or  three  very  brief  speci- 
mens : — 

Advioe,  Counsel,  Deliberation. — Of  these  I  know 
not  whether  it  might  not  be  justly  affirmed,  that  the 
first  chiefly  belongs  to  the  science  of  medicine,  the 
second  is  appropriated  by  the  law,  while  political  sub- 
jects require  cool  deliberation. 

To  make  this  clear  to  "  strangers,"  she  follows 
it  up  by  an  example  even  more  entertaining  than 
the  above  classification,  showing  how  a  minister  of 
state  is  prevented  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians 
from  attending  the  deliberations  of  a  committee, 
where  things  go  on  so  perversely  in  his  absence, 
that  he  is  obliged  to  seek  counsel  of  the  judges  con- 
•cerning  the  result !     Again : — 

Vesture,  Clothes,  Raihbnt,  are  synonymous  in 
books,  but  not  in  conversation,  whence  the  first  and 
last  are  totally  excluded,  unless  the  discourse  turns 
upon  very  serious  subjects  indeed. 

In  this  slip-shod  way  -Mrs.  Piozzi  continually 
confuses  herself.  When  she  says  that  '*  vesture" 
and  *'  raiment"  are  not  synonymous  in  conversa- 
tion, she  obviously  means  that  they  are  not  in  com- 
mon use. 


For  a  pleasant,  desultory,  nonsensical  manner  of 
dealing  with  a  precise  topic,  take  the  opening  of  a 
lively  dissertation  on  **  Entertainment,  Amuse- 
ment, Diversion,  Recreation,  Pastime  :"  — 

These  agreeable  substantives,  never  in  such  use  as 
now,  are  of  various  descriptions,  though  still  ap- 
proaching to  synonymy.  The  first  has  a  metaphorimd 
reference  to  hospitable  treatment,  and  the  fourth  to  a 
restoration  of  the  body's  exhausted  particles  by 
food,  &o. 

One  sample  more  :^> 

Despondency,  Hopelessness,  Despair,  form  a  sort 
of  heart-rending  climax  rather  than  a  parallel — a 
climax,  too,  which  time  never  fiiils  of  bringing  to 
perfection.  The  last  of  these  words  implies  a  settled 
melancholy,  I  think,  and  is  commonly  succeeded  by 
suicide  ! ! 

If  we  have  shown  in  these  extracts  one  class  of 
the  abuses  arising  from  sheer  irrelevancy,  want  of 
thought,  and  a  kind  of  accomplished  feebleness  of 
mind,  to  which  words  are  exposed  even  under  the 
hands  of  a  person  of  Mrs.  Piozzi *s  literary  taste 
and  reputation,  the  space  devoted  to  them  has  not 
been  altogether  wasted.  In  fact,  it  is  necessary  to 
see  something  of  the  follies  that  are  committed  by 
incompetent  persons  in  their  experiments  upon  a 
subject  which  requires  the  closest  discrimination 
and  exactitude,  in  order  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  we  derive  from  the  labors  of  the 
learned  and  judicious. 

Mr.  Taylor's  book  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
the  first  original  contribution  to  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish synonyms.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  was 
too  brief  to  do  much  more  than  indicate  the  author^s 
capacity  for  his  undertaking,  while  it  lies  under 
the  additional  disadvantage  of  raising  all  definitions 
on  a  groundwork  of  etymology — a  plan  to  which 
we  have  already  stated  our  objections.  Etymolo- 
gies are  of  high  value  in  assisting  us  to  trace  the 
radical  meanings  and  subsequent  changes  of  words, 
and  Mr.  Taylor  brought  sound  erudition  to  their 
investigation,  notwithstanding  that  he  fell  into  the 
temptation  common  to  all  etymologists,  of  occa- 
sionally  substituting  speculation  and  fancy  when 
nothing  better  could  be  found  ;  but  excellent  as  his 
work  is  in  that  respect,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  his  researches  into  roots  and  expired  significa- 
tions constitute  a  serious  impediment  in  the  way  of 
the  current  information  we  want,  and  which  few 
writers  could  have  supplied  more  accurately.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  lose  the  very  curious  and  inter- 
esting inquiries  into  which  he  carries  us  in  the 
region  of  derivations,  and  can  only  regret  that  they 
should  have  been  mixed  up  with  another  inquiry 
which  they  have  a  direct  tendency  to  complicate 
and  confuse.  But  we  must  not  be  uuderstofid  to 
depreciate  Mr.  Taylor's  work  ;  it  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  united  subtlety  and  grace.  There  are 
passages  in  it  no  less  distinguished  by  their  beauty 
than  their  force  of  illustration  ;  and  readers  who 
do  not  examine  such  works  in  a  rigorous  spirit  of 
criticism  will  be  thankful  to  find  its  pages  enriched 
by  the  very  learning  which  we  think  might  have 
been  more  advantageously  displayed  in  a  separate 
and  independent  form. 

The  next  publication  on  the  subject  of  synonyms 
was  Mr.  Crabb^s  well-known  work,  a  massive 
volume,  called  English  Synonymes  explained  in 
Alphabetical  Order.  This  is  the  standaid  author- 
ity, partly  because  it  is  very  full  and  explanatory, 
but  chiefly  because  it  is  the  only  full  and  exphiia- 
tory  book  of  the  kind  we  possess.     Mr.  Crabb  had 
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been  long  engaged  in  the  philological  studies,  and  so 
early  as  1808,  had  published  a  brochure  on  familiar 
synonyms,  which  preceded  by  five  years  the  more 
ambitious  little  bo4>k  of  Mr.  Taylor.  So  far  he  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  precedence.  His  larger 
work  followed  some  years  afterwards,  and  ran 
rapidly  through  several  editions.  He  was  openly 
charged  with  having  borrowed  extensively  from 
Mr.  Taylor ;  but  it  is  only  justice  to  him  to  add, 
that  he  had  generally  acknowledged  his  obligations, 
and  was  so  sensitive  to  the  accusation  of  piracy, 
that  in  his  subsequent  editions  he  expunged  all  the 
quotations  he  had  thus  availed  himself  of,  sub- 
stituting other  matter  in  their  stead,  so  that  the 
double-columned  volume  which  now  passes  under 
his  name,  and  may  be  found  in  most  libraries,  has 
little  or  nothing  in  common  with  any  other  diction- 
ary of  synonymous  definitions. 

The  first  great,  and  we  are  afraid  insuperable, 
objection  to  Mr.  Crabb's  book,  is  its  bulk  ;  and  as 
this  bulk  is  attained  by  means  which  expose  the 
author  to  a  palpable  imputation  of  want  of  judg- 
ment, there  is  the  less  reason  for  dealing  very 
tenderly  with  it.  If  the  stuffing  were  taken  out  of 
this  dense  volume,  and  nothing  left  behind  but  the 
actual  substance  announced  on  the  title-page,  it 
would  yield  us  an  excellent  but  small  (and  for  that 
reason  all  the  more  useful)  guide-book  to  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  English  synonyms.  This 
stuffing  consists  of  various  foreign  ingredients, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  have  as  much  to  do  with 
the  especial  branch  of  philology  the  reader  is  in- 
vited to  explore,  as  if  Mr.  Crabb  had  scattered 
snatches  of  music,  or  skeleton  maps,  amongst  his 
definitions.  Etymology  occupies  a  space  which 
might  have  been  much  more  profitably  employed ; 
nor  is  it  treated  with  that  profundity  which  iu  Mr. 
Taylor  m^kes  some  compensation  for  the  obstruc- 
tion it  causes.  Not  content  with  resting  upon  his 
etymological  researches,  Mr.  Crabb  aims  also  at 
enforcing  his  definitions  by  extracted  passages  from 
a  variety  of  English  authors,  so  that  the  book 
is  literally  weighed  down  by  quantities  of  what 
Mr.  Crabb  calls  authorities,  the  real  value  of  which, 
as  proving  anything  except  that  certain  words  were 
used  in  certain  senses  by  certain  writers,  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  I>  A'ould  be  a  great  relief  to  cut 
the  whole  of  them  oi  ,  and  send  them  to  limbo  with 
the  etymologies.  B  it  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to 
get  rid  of  the  other  incumbrances — namely,  the 
opinions,  observations,  criticisms,  and  dissertations 
on  an  endless  diversity  or  topics,  which  Mr.  Crabb 
makes  this  book  of  synonyms  the  medium  of  com- 
municating to  the  public.  These  moral  and  politi- 
cal episodes  may  show  Mr.  Crabb — which  we  are 
happy  to  affirm  they  do— to  be  a  virtuous  gentle- 
man and  a  loyal  subject ;  but  as  we  cannot  by  any 
process  of  ratiocination  connect  them  with  an  in- 
quiry into  English  synonyms,  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  work  would  be  signally  benefited  by  their  ex- 
pulsion. Nor  is  it  our  only  objection  to  them  that 
they  are  de  trop.  Mr.  Crabb  is  a  circuitous 
writer,  except  when  the  antithetical  necessity  of 
the  subject  crushes  his  exuberance  into  curt  sen- 
tences ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  redundant 
matter  is  made  additionally  prominent,  and,  we 
most  add,  sometimes  painfully  so,  by  the  prolixity 
of  the  style. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  book 
is  valuable,  from  the  extent  of  the  resources  it 
opens  up.  Availing  himself  freely  of  the  labors  of 
his  predecessors  in  most  of  the  modern  languages, 
Mr.  Crabb  has   successfully  condensed  into  his 


volume  the  essence  of  their  researches,  profiting 
especially  by  the  elaborate  productions  of  the 
French  and  German  synonym ists.  His  taste  and 
discretion  are  often  at  fault,  but  his  industry  is  un- 
impeachable. 

For  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Mr.  Crabb 
enjoyed  undisputed  possession  of  the  field.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  a  small  treatise  has  been  issued, 
in  which  the  subject  is  again  taken  up.*  This 
work  is  too  brief  to  supply  the  want  of  a  complete 
collection — at  present  filled  by  Mr.  Crabb^s  volume, 
in  lack  of  a  better  ;  but  if  the  author  of  these  spec- 
imens (for  they  are  too  slight  to  constitute  a  book) 
of  English  synonyms  possess  leisure  and  inclination 
to  undertake  the  task,  his  exact  discrimination  and 
chaste  judgment  justify  us  in  anticipating  from  his 
hands  a  publication  of  incomparably  greater  value 
than  any  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  Not  alone 
are  the  definitions  extremely  just  and  lucid,  but 
this  is  the  only  selection  of  synonyms  in  which  the 
author,  instead  of  making  a  vam  display  of  his 
learning,  has  strictly  confined  himself  to  the  one 
legitimate  object  of  showing,  as  Trusler  expresses 
it,  the  distinction  between  words  esteemed  sy- 
nonymous. Archbishop  Whately,  under  whose 
editorship  the  little  volume  is  ushered  into  the 
world,  has  by  no  means  overrated  its  merits  when 
he  says,  that  *'  though  far  from  presuming  to  call 
it  perfect,  it  is  very  much  the  best  that  has  ap- 
peared on  the  subject."  It  is  not  perfect,  because 
there  is  not  enough  of  it,  and  because,  being  rather 
a  fragment  than  a  whole,  even  so  far  as  it  goes,  it 
does  not  always  exhaust  the  groups  of  words  it 
embraces. 

We  have  observed  that  this  is  the  only  treatise 
on  S3monyms  which  is  strictly  confined  to  the  one 
legitimate  object.  The  author  shall  speak  to  this 
point  for  himself.  First  of  all,  he  excludes  ety- 
mologies, except  in  rare  cases,  and  gives  his 
reasons,  which  are  ample  and  conclusive  : — 

We  have  seldom  in  the  following  pages  introduced 
what  are  usually  considered  so  closely  connected  with 
the  subject  of  synonyms  as  to  demand  a  prominent 
place  in  a  work  of  Uiis  kind — namely,  etymologies, 
which  are  generally  appended  to  every  group  of 
synonyms  as  an  almost  essential  part  of  it.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  procedure  does  not  tend  to 
confuse  the  subject  it  was  intended  to  clear.  The 
history  of  the  'derivation  of  words  is,  indeed,  one 
which  offers  a  most  interesting  and  important  field  of 
inquiry,  and  one  which  may  accidentally  throw  light 
on  their  meanings  ;  but  the  two  questions  are,  in 
themselves,  completely  distinct ;  and,  in  inquiring 
into  the  actual  and  present  meaning  of  a  word,  the 
consideration  of  what  it  originally  meant  may  fre- 
quently tend  to  lead  us  astray. 

For  similar  and  equally  cogent  reasons  he  de- 
clines to-  heap  up  authorities,  after  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Crabb,  preferring  to  go  direct  to  the  existing 
usage : — 

All  these  variations  of  meaning — [he  observes,  al- 
luding to  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  time] — help  to  elucidate  national  manners 
and  habits  of  thought,  and,  as  such,  are  valuable  and 
curious  ;  but  though  they  may  occasionally  help  us, 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  influence  our  decisions 
with  respect  to  the  significations  of  words.  •  *  * 
Language  has  undergone  such  changes  even  within 
the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  that  many  words,  at 
that  time  considered  pure,  are  now  obsolete ;  while 
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others,  (of  wbich  tbe  word  **  mob'*  is  a  speoimen,) 
formerly  slang,  are  now  used  by  oar  best  writers,  and 
received,  like  pardoned  outlaws,  into  the  body  of  re- 
spectable citizens.  The  standard  we  shall  refer  to  in 
the  present  work  is  the  sense  in  which  a  word  is 
used  by  the  purest  writers  and  most  correct  speak- 
ers of  our  own  days. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  author  proceeds 
upon  the  method  which  we  hold  to  be  the  true  one 
—that  he  liberates  the  subject  from  all  extraneous 
illustrations,  however  valuable  or  interesting  in 
themselves,  and  is  governed  in  his  definitions  by 
the  usage  of  **  the  purest  writers,  and  most  correct 
speakers  of  our  own  days.'*  Here  all  the  requisite 
conditions  are  fully  recognized  ;  and  it  only  remains 
to  be  shown  with  what  amount  of  success  they  have 
been  fulfilled.  Our  space  is  limited,  and  our  ex- 
amples must  be  few  and  scanty ;  but  the  cloi>e  tex- 
ture of  the  matter  will  be  apparent  in  the  briefest 
specimens. 

Also,  Too,  Likewise,  Besides. — **  Too*'  is  a 
slighter,  and  a  more  familiar  expression  than  "also,** 
which  has  something  in  it  more  specified  and  formal. 
This  is  the  only  diti'erence  between  the  two  words. 
"  Likewise'*  has  a  rather  different  meaning.  Origin- 
ally it  meant  **  in  like  manner;"  and  it  has  preserved 
something  of  that  signification ;  it  implies  some  con- 
neziun  or  agreement  between  the  words  it  unites.  We 
may  sny,  "  He  is  a  poet,  and  likewise  a  musician  ;'* 
but  we  Rhould  not  say,  **  lie  is  a  prince,  and  likewise 
a  musician,"  because  there  is  no  natural  connection 
between  these  qualities  ;  but  "  also"  implies  merely 
addition.  '*  Besides"  is  used  rather  when  some  ad- 
ditional circumstance  is  named  qrter  others — as  a 
kind  of  af^er  thought,  and  generally  to  usher  in  some 
new  clause  of  a  sentence — as,  "  Besides  what  has 
been  said,  this  must  be  considered,"  &o. 

This  is  very  clear,  and  meets  all  possible  con- 
tingencies, except,  perhaps,  that  the  word  '*  be- 
sides" might  have  been  further  elucidated  as  bein^ 
used  not  only  to  introduce  something  additional, 
but  something  remote  and  unexpected ;  as  when. 


view  of  words  constantly  confounded,  and  seldom 
employed  with  accuracy,  is  distinguished  by  its 
perspicacity. 

It  seldom  occurs  that  we  have  occasion  to  dis- 
sent from  the  interpretations  of  the  author  :  but  had 
it  been  our  intention  to  have  examined  the  book  for 
the  purposes  of  criticism,  we  should  have  found  it 
necessary  not  only  to  exhibit  its  merits  in  greater 
detail,  but  btso  to  point  out  sinne  passages  which, 
we  think,  require  reconsideration.     Here  is  one  : — 

Faith,  Belief,  Cebtaintt. — "Belief"  is  merely 
an  assent  of  the  understanding  ;  "  faith**  implies  also 
an  acquiescence  of  the  will.  One  who  holds  an  opin- 
ion in  theory,  without  following  it  up  in  practice, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  *'  faith"  in  it 

Hence  a  mere  assent  to  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
such  as  we  give  to  any  mere  historical  fact,  and  which 
does  not  afi'ect  the  conduct,  cannot  be  called  "  faith." 
It  is  often  supposed  that  "  faith,**  to  be  perfect,  re- 
quires that  reason  should  be  put  aside,  or  kept  in  sub- 
jection ;  but  this  is  credulity,  not  faith.  The  real  test  of 
frtith  is,  not  assenting  to  anything  against  our  reason^ 
but  against  our  prejudices  or  interest  j  which  are  ths 
chief  agents  in  the  belief  of  the  ranjority. 

The  word  "certainty"  is  generally  applied  to  a 
firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition  ;  but 
when  opposed  to  "  belief,"  or  "  faith,"  it  describes 
more  correctly  that  conviction,  which  is  only  produced 
by  demonstration,  or  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 

The  distinction  here  drawn  between  ••  belief" 
and  "  faith"  is  curiously  inexact,  and,  at  least, 
requires  to  bf  more  satisfactorily  made  out.  It  is 
quite  true  that  "  faith'*  influences  our  conduct, 
while  *'  belief*'  is  the  mere  passive  assent  of  the 
understanding  ,  but  to  say  that  the  real  test  of  faith 
is  assenting  to  things  against  our  ptfjvdias  or 
interest^  is  to  assert  something  more  startling  and 
obscure  than  accurate  or  philosophical.  That  prej' 
udices  and  intertst  are  the  chief  agents  in  the  bt  lief 
of  the  majority  may  be  quite  true ;  but  what  has 
that  to  do  with  a  b<iok  upon  syttonyms?  It  is  not 
assumed  by  the  autiior  that  prejudices  and  interest 


having  exhausted   all   of  the   arguments  arising  are  really  chief  agents  of  **  belief ;"  and  this  ailu- 

directly  and  naturally  out  of  a  sulyect,  sudden  re-  sion  U)  the  unreasoning  selfishness  of  the  majority 

course  is  had  to  some  distant  example,  or  train  of  |  is  only  calculated  to  confuse    if  it  do  nut  mislead, 

reasoning,  wholly   uncoimecied  with  the  subject.  |  the  reader. 

All  this  is,  no  doubt,  included  under  the  general!  Tlie  main   distinction   be  veen   "belief"  and 

term,  **  additional  circumstances  ;'*  but  additional  "  faiih"  is  surely  more  prol   .md  than  that  which 

circumstances  may  be  linked  with  the  main  subject  li«*8  up"n  the  surf^ice  betweei  theory  and   prartice. 

by  '*  loo,**  or  "  als<»" ;  while  it  is  the  exclusive  ,  There  is  something  more  than  the  assent  of  the 

province  of  "besides"  to  bring  in  additional  cir-  understanding,  and  its  developmnnt  inaction.  Per- 

cumstances  of  a  foreign  chi  racier.  haps  it  might  be  stated  somewhat  in   this  way: 

As  an  instance  of  subtle  distinction,  the  following  '*  Certainty"  is  the  conviction  of  the  truth,  or  exis- 

is  admirable  : —  tence,  of   a    thing    up<m    actual    demotiKtration, 

a               ¥T             TT                  «  o.        ..  ..  amounting  to  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact ;  •*  be- 

Sincere,   Honest,  Upbioht. — "  Smcenty"   may    i:«r»»  ;.  «„„„.r  , ,  ,i  ^ u     ,r*;„.^„„«     r     .u-  * 

v^  ..»  1  •  *  »  1  A  »i'^  }  A  4.  I  u-  lici  IS  assent  to  ti.e  truth,  or  existence,  of  a  thmg 
be  used  in  two  senses  ;  and  this  letids  to  much  arabi-  .  •  ■  .l  j  i  ^ 
guity  in  reasoning.  It  may  either  mean,  on  the  one  "{?""  testimony,  or  ana  ogy  or  other  ev.denceshort 
hand,  reality  of  conviction,  and  earnestness  of  pur-  of  demonstration  ;  and  taith  is  assent  to  the  truth, 
pose  ;  or,  on  the  other,  purity  from  all  unfairness  or  ^r  existence,  of  a  thing  founded  in  a  firm  rehanc* 
dishonesty.  Many  people  o>erlook  this;  they  will  »"  authority  in  the  absence  of  proof.  To  believe 
speak  of  a  man*s  being  "  sincere,"  when  they  mean  a  thing  of  the  existence  of  which  you  have  no  evi- 
be  h  18  a  real  conviction  that  his  end  is  a  good  one,  dence  whatever,  merely  on  the  assertion  of  some 
and  imagine  this  must  imply  that  he  is  "  honest  ;**  person  in  whose  veracity  you  repose  implicit  credit, 
whcre^is  he  may  be  "sincere"  in  his  desire  to  gain  his  is  not,  properly  speaking,  to  "  believe"  it,  but  to 
end,  and  dishonest  in  the  means  he  employs  for  that  have  "  faith"  in  it.  You  have  "  faith,*'  for  exam- 
end.  "  Honest,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  an  am-  pie,  in  a  certain  systefii  «if  medicine ;  your  reliance 
biguous  term  ;  it  implies  straight-forwai^ness  and  on  it  is  n«»t  a  matter  of  beli*  f,  limited  "by  the  "  a»- 
foirness  of  conduct.  "Upright"  implies  honesty  and  gent  of  your  understanding,"  but  takes  a  wider 
dignity  of  character ;  It  is  the  opposite  of  "  mean-  ^  ^f  ^^^^^^  confidence  over  things  to  which 
ness."  as     honesty"  is  of     cunnmg."  |  ^J^  undersUnding  never  had  an  opPortuniiy  of 

It   might  be  questioned    whether   honesty  and  assenting, 

cunning  are  opposed  with  the  writer *s  usual  acu-  \     Before  we  dismiss  this  little  book  (which,  from 

men ;  but  with  that  exception,  this  comparative  internal  evidence,  we  suspect  to  be  the  work  of 
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more  heads  than  one),  we  mnst  add  a  word  upon 
the  clearness  of  its  ineihud.  The  words  are  exam- 
ined in  frroups  of  verbs,  adjectives,  nouns,  &c., 
instead  of  beincf  thrown  indiscriminately  together, 
or  buried  under  an  alphabetical  arrangement, 
which,  in  the  early  editions  of  Mr.  Crabb's  pnbli- 
caiion,  served  only  as  a  symmetrical  disguise  for  a 
heap  of  disorder.  By  this  excellent  plan,  simplic- 
ity and  perspicuity  are  imported  to  the  divisions  nf 
the  w«irk,  while  a  complete  index  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  enables  the  re  ider  to  get  at  any  particular 
word  he  wants  in  a  momeni. 


From  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

CHARA'TEK    OF    LOUIS    NAPOLEON. 

The  following:  character  of  Louis  Napoleon,  from 
tlie  pen  of  M.  tie  la  Guerronii^re  appears  in  the 
Payx.  The  writer  was  form-irly  one  of  the  etiitors 
of  the  Presse,  but  joined  the  Pays  when  M.  de 
Lamartine  became  the  principal  editor  of  that 
paper  : — 

Louis  Napoleon  is  a  superior  man,  but  with  that 
superiority  which  conceils  itself  under  a  doubtful 
exterior.  His  life  is  altogether  internal ;  his  words 
do  not  indicate  his  inspiration  ;  \i»  gesture  does  not 
show  his  audioity  ;  his  gUnce  does  nut  intimate  his 
ardor  ;  his  deineinor  does  not  rev&il  his  resolutiou. 
All  his  moral  nature  is  in  a  certain  manner  kept  under 
by  his  physical  nature.  He  thinks,  and  does  not 
discuss  ;  he  decides,  and  does  not  deliberate  ;  he  acts, 
and  does  not  make  much  movement ;  he  pronounces, 
and  does  not  assign  his  reasons.  His  best  friends  do 
not  know  him  ;  he  commands  oontiience  and  never 
seeks  it.  The  day  before  the  expedition  to  Boulogne, 
General  Montholon  had  p  omised  him  to  fOiiow 
wherever  he  led.  Every  day  he  presides  in  silence  at 
his  council  of  ministers  ;  he  listens  to  everything  that 
is  said,  speaks  but  little,  and  never  yields  ;  vnth  a 
phrase,  brief  and  cleir  as  an  order  of  the  day,  he 
decides  the  most  disputed  questions.  And  that  is  the 
reason  why  a  parliamentary  ministry  is  almost  impos- 
sible by  his  side.  A  parliamentary  ministry  would 
want  to  govern,  and  he  would  nut  consent  to  abdicate. 
But  with  th.it  inflexibility  of  will,  there  is  nothing 
abrupt  or  absolute  in  the  form.  Queen  Horteuse  U!«ed 
to  Call  him  the  mildly  obstinate  ;  and  that  judgment 
of  the  mother  is  completely  true.  Louis  Nipoleon 
Bon  iparte  p«isscsses  that  goodness  of  he  irt  whijh  tem- 
pers and  often  conceals  the  workings  of  the  mind.  The 
Somewhat  En>^lish  stilfness  of  his  person,  manners, 
and  even  language,  disappears  under  an  aii'ability 
which  with  him  is  only  the  gra  je  of  sentiment.  Many 
are  deceived  by  that  appearance,  and  tike  his  good- 
ness for  weakness,  and  his  aXiblUty  for  stupidity. 
At  bottom  he  is  completely  m  ister  of  himself  ;  and 
his  kindest  movements  enter  into  his  actions  only 
according  to  the  es:ict  nie:isure  he  has  determined  on. 
£;isily  rouse  1,  he  cannot  be  led  away  ;  he  calculates 
everything,  even  his  enthusiasm  and  his  acts  of 
audacity  ;  his  heart  is  only  the  vassal  of  his  head. 
Does  that  inflexible  will  constitute  an  active  will  ?  I 
hesitate  not  to  reply,  No  !  an  1  it  is  here  that  I  have 
to  touch  on  one  of  the  shades  the  most  essential  and 
most  delicate  of  his  character.  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  is  endowe<l  with  an  incontestable  power  of 
resistance,  of  vis  inertia ;  but  what  he  wants,  in  the 
very  highest  degree,  is  the  power  of  initiative.  He 
believes  too  much  that  the  empire  is  to  the  apathetic. 
He  is  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  maxim  that 
the  head  of  a  government  is  bound  not  only  to  resist 
the  impulse  of  the  parties  which  desire  to  lead  him 
away,  but  that  to  properly  fiilfil  all  his  mission  he 
ought  to  have  an  impulse  of  his  own,  to  march  firmly 
fbrward,  and  to  make  himself  the  guide  of  the  publio 


mind.  In  closely  examining  the  acts  of  the  president 
of  the  republic  since  he  has  been  in  power,  we  perceive 
that  he  has  f^ed  himself  from  every  one,  out  led  no 
one  after  him.  It  would  seem  that  he  must  become 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  this  man  or  of  that. 
But  he  hiis  served  no  ambition,  but  has  very  adroitly 
withdrawn  from  all  the  conjoint  responsibilities  which 
impeded  or  constrained  him.  All  would  have  been 
exceedingly  well  if,  after  having  had  sufficient  energy 
to  achieve  his  personal  independence,  he  had  possessed 
sufficient  resources  to  constitute  his  political  impor- 
tance, and  to  connect  his  individuality  with  a  great 
movement  of  opinion.  It  is  that  which  he  has  not 
done.  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  at  present  the 
free  and  incontestable  head  of  the  government,  but  he 
is  not  the  head  of  public  opinion  ;  he  has  without 
doubt  behind  him  many  reminiscences  which  his  name 
arouses,  much  enthusiasm  which  his  blood  produces, 
many  sympathies  generated  by  his  character,  and 
many  interests  reassured  by  his  government,  but  he 
has  not  under  his  hand  those  great  currents  of  opinion 
which  men  of  real  strength  produce  and  direct,  which 
carry  their  fortune  with  that  of  their  country.  Ib 
that  his  fauH?  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is.  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  only  to  take  the  lead  over 
democracy  and  of  the  future  to  carry  with  him  the 
nation.  He  would  have  rallied  round  him  as  many 
minds  as  his  uncle  rallied  soldiers  to  his  standard  in 
his  triumphant  march  from  Grenoble  to  Paris.  Ha 
would  have  left  outside  of  his  circle  only  some  renw 
nants  of  party  colors,  and  some  honorable  and  gener- 
ous convictions  which  fidelity  retains  and  patiiotism 
disarms. 

In  another  part  the  writer  says : — 

To  thoroughly  understand  a  man's  nature  we  must 
study  all  parts  of  it,  and  sound,  as  it  were,  the 
most  intimate  details.  I  have  said  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  possesses  goodness  of  heart.  I  must 
add,  that  he  has  not  any  emotion  of  mind.  He  is 
capable  of  feeling  all  noble  sentiments,  but  incapable 
of  certain  delicate  sensations.  Thus,  for  example,  he 
understands  neither  art  nor  poetry.  A  poem  sends 
him  to  sleep,  and  a  picture  makes  him  yawn.  Nature 
herself,  in  her  grandest  and  most  sublime  spectacles, 
only  creates  a  slight  impression  on  his  mind.  He  is 
possessed,  above  all,  of  a  practical  intelligence  which 
measures  everything  with  a  compjiss,  and  weighs 
everything  with  a  balance.  Near  Windsor,  in  Eng- 
land, there  is  an  admirable  forest,  all  the  trees  of 
which  had  their  tops  cut  off  on  the  day  on  which  the 
head  of  Charles  I.  fell  beneath  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner. As  if  nature  wished  to  protest  against  this 
decapitation  of  royalty,  these  trees,  mutilated  as  they 
were,  struck  out  in  their  strength  with  a  vigor  which 
gave  them  all  the  majesty  of  centuries.  A  charming 
woman,  whose  soul  was  open  to  all  noble  emotions, 
and  who  lived  in  the  intimacy  of  Prince  Louis  Napo- 
leon, persuided  him  to  visit  this  forest  as  one  of  the 
most  curious  things  of  the  times.  He  returned  as 
impassible  as  from  a  promenade  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  and  politely  and  wittily  quizzed  what  he 
called  the  poetical  sentimentality  of  his  noble  friend. 
I  will  relate  another  fact,  which  will  throw  clearer 
and  truer  light  on  his  character.  In  the  month  of 
October,  1848,  the  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  preparing  his  candidateship  to  the  presidency  of 
the  republic.  He  sought  to  rally  all  parties  without 
giving  himself  up  to  them,  he  received  everybody,  he 
listened  to  all  coun.sels,  he  heard  all  opinions  without 
expressing  or  engaging  his  own.  A  manifesto  became 
necessary.  General  Cavaignac  had  written  his  in  six 
months*  power  with  the  point  of  his  sword  in  the  acts 
of  his  military  dictatorship.  What  would  be  that  of 
his  formidable  competitor?  France  awaited  it 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  drew  it  up  with  that  clear- 
ness of  idea  and  of  style,  which  characterizes  all  hiB 
writings.    From  deference  more  than  firom  taste,  he 
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thought  it  right  to  oonsult  two  men,  who  sapported 
his  candidateship  ;  one,  M.  Thiers,  with  the  preoau- 
tions  of  regret  and  distrust ;  the  other,  M.  de  Girardin, 
with  the  ludor  of  an  honest  sympathy,  incapable  of  a 
reticence  or  a  treason.  At  that  time  M.  Veron  was 
not  emancipated  from  the  guardianship,  which  made 
his  pen  a  minor,  and  his  journal  a  slaTe.  The  Con-^ 
atitutionnel  followed  the  inspirations  of  the  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  the  monarchy  of  July.  The 
approbation  of  M.  Thiers  was  consequently  something 
important  In  the  honesty  and  patriotism  of  his 
intentions,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  wrote  this 
phrase  :  "  I  shall  place  my  honor  in  leaving,  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  to  my  successor,  the  government 
strengthened,  liberty  intact,  a  real  progress  accom- 
plished." *<  What  are  you  about  ?*'  cried  M.  Thiers, 
**  strilie  out  that  imprudent  phrase.  Talie  care  not 
to  enter  into  engagements  of  that  kind.  Engage 
nothing — reserve  everything!"  The  manifesto  also 
contained  the  following  phrase :  "  The  republic  should 
be  generous,  and  have  faith  in  its  future — ^accordingly 
I,  who  have  known  exile  and  captivity,  call,  with  all 
my  wishes,  for  the  day  on  which  the  country  can 
without  danger  cause  all  proscriptions  to  cease, 
and  e£face  the  last  traces  of  our  civil  wars." 
**  Another  imprudence,"  cried  M.  Thiers ;  "an 
amn^ty  when  the  blood  of  the  battle  of  June  has  not 
yet  been  effaced  from  the  stones  of  the  barricades ! 
The  bourgeoisie  will  cry  out  upon  you  !  Being  gener- 
ous indeeid  !  We  must  rather  try  to  be  skilful !" 
M.  Thiers  found,  on  the  whole,  that  the  manifesto  of 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  did  not  possess  common 
sense^  and  the  next  day  he  hastened  to  send  him 
another  one,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  drawn  up  by 
M.  Merruau,  a  man  of  sense  and  intelligence,  at  that 
time  principal  editor  of  the  Cowtiitutionnel,  and  at 

S resent  secretary-greneral  of  the  Prefecture  of  the 
eine.  Thereupon  M.  de  Girardin  entered  on  the 
scene.  "What  do  you  think  of  them?"  said  the 
future  president,  showing  him  the  two  manifestoes. 
**  I  think,"  replied  the  principal  editor  of  the  Presse, 
**  that  one  is  as  true  as  nature,  and  that  the  other  is 
pale  as  a  copy  taken  from  behind  a  window  pane.  Be 
yourself — that  is  what  is  best."  And  as  Louis  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  made  known  to  M.  de  Girardin  the 
scruples  of  M.  Thiers  with  regard  to  these  two  phrases, 
the  one  so  honest  and  the  other  so  generous,  the 
inspiration  of  which  he  found  in  his  conscience  and  in 
his  heart,  his  interlocutor  replied  to  him  in  these 
terms :  '*  Prince,  this  is  serious.  If  you  will,  in 
&ct,  pledge  your  honor  to  leave  at  the  end  of  four 
▼ears  to  your  successor,  power  strengthened,  Ii\  *rty 
intact,  and  real  progress  accomplished,  preserve  the 
phrase.  If  you  will  not,  then  strike  it  out  quickly." 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  did  not  cancel  the  phrase. 
Is  it  nevertheless  that  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has 
as  much  abnegation  as  he  has  probity  and  rectitude  ? 
As  I  trace  a  portrait,  it  is  my  duty  to  be  sincere.  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  abnegation  of  the  audacious 
pretender  who  got  up  the  enterprise  of  Strasburg  and 
the  expedition  of  Boulogne.  Does  it  follow  that  we 
can  dispute  the  sincerity  of  the  noble  avowal  of  his 
fiiult,  which  he  carried  to  the  very  foot  of  that  prison 
which  witnessed  his  expiation  ?  Far  be  it  from  my 
pen  to  commit  such  an  outrage  !  No,  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  will  not  usurp  power.  He  is,  however, 
firmly  convinced  that  France  will  give  it  to  him.  Is 
that  a  vulgar  ambition  on  his  part  ?  Certainly  not 
It  is  something  most  noble;  it  is  a  religion.  He 
believes  in  his  name.  He  is  convinced  that  the 
empire  has  left  in  the  soil  roots  so  deep  and  endued 
witn  so  much  life,  that  the  Napoleonian  stem  has 
only  to  spring  up  fall  of  sap  and  force  to  bear  all  the 
fruits  of  the  French  revolution  and  of  the  new  democ- 
racy, and  to  shelter  society  firom  every  storm.  Such 
Is  his  superstition.  A  noble  superstition,  after  all, 
which  attests  a  great  mind  in  a  great  ambition. 


From  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

A  LITTLB  BOOK  OF  SONGS  AND  BALLADS.* 

This  curious  collection  of  antique  songs  and  ballads, 
gathered  from  ancient  music-books,  MS.  and  printed, 
is  a  contribution  by  Dr.  Rimbault  to  the  Arcbisologi- 
cal  Library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
The  ballads  are  preceded  by  a  veiy  interesting  intro- 
ductory sketch  of  the  history  of  minstrels  and  min- 
strelsy. During  the  ascendency  of  *'  the  old  religion" 
we  are  told  that  the  halls  of  our  ancient  nobility  were 
frequented  by  wandering  minstrels  who  sang  romantic 
lays  and  legends  of  the  saints  set  to  music,  accompa- 
nying themselves  by  the  dulcet  tones  of  the  lute  or 
lyre.  The  "  lord  or  lady  gay,"  for  whose  entertain- 
ment they  "tuned  their  unpremeditated  lay,"  held 
them  in  great  respect  and  consideration,  and  often 
rewarded  them  with  munificent  gifts  of  gold  and  silver, 
or  rich  articles  of  attire.  Educated  in  the  monastio 
establishments  of  the  country,  they,  together  with  the 
monks,  continued  for  centuries  to  be  the  only  deposita- 
ries and  teachers  of  music  and  song  in  Europe.  But  at 
the  period  of  the  Reformation  the  primitive  race  of  min- 
strels b^an  to  decline,  and  a  class  of  rhymers  arose 
whose  productions  were  called  "  King  Henry's  Mirth," 
or  *'  Freemen's  Songs,"  f^m  the  encouragement 
which  their  authors  received  from  Henry  VUL,  who 
is  recorded  to  have  had  a  peculiar  penchant  for  this 
species  of  musical  composition,  and  relieved  the 
tedium  of  his  royal  progresses  by  the  **  settyng  of 
songes  and  makyng  of  ballettes."  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  a  death-blow  was  dealt  at  the  long- 
sinking  race. 

The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 

Then  called  their  harmless  art  a  crime. 

And  in  this  spirit,  an  act  of  Parliament  of  that  age 
classed  them  with  "  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy 
beggars" — an  event  which  was  speedily  followed  by 
the  final  extinction  of  the  interesting  brotherhood. 

The  value  of  Dr.  Rimbault's  little  work  consists 
chiefly  in  the  light  which  it  sheds  on  the  rise  of  early 
English  song ;  and  in  this  view  the  quaint  but  un- 
couth rhymes  of  which  the  selection  is  composed  will 
be  welcomed,  not  only  by  the  antiquary,  but  by  the 
student  of  the  history  of  literature. 


Pension  to  Profbssob  Wilson. — Our  readers  will 
be  gUd  to  learn  that  the  eminent  literary  abilities  and 
labors  of  John  Wilson,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  world-re- 
nowned **  Christopher  North"  of  JBlackwood*9  Mag- 
azine, have  been  recognized  by  government  in  the 
shape  of  a  pension  of  800/.  per  annum.  In  thus  dis- 
posing, irrespective  of  the  limits  or  considerations  of 
party,  of  a  portion  of  the  scanty  sum  set  aside  for 
such  purposes.  Lord  John  Russell  recalls  to  recollec- 
tion several  similar  acts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  on 
various  occasions,  did  like  honor  to  himself  and  his 
party  by  rewarding  literary  and  scientific  merit  with 
an  impartial  hand,  whether  discovered  in  the  ranks 
of  his  political  adversaries  or  in  his  own.  We  under- 
stand that  the  premier's  letter  intimating  the  bestowal 
of  the  pension  is  dated  fh)m  Holyrood,  a  circumstance 
that  to  some  may  appear  slight  and  insignificant,  but 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  man  whose  sentiments  of 
nationality  aro  so  warm  and  well-known  as  are  Pro- 
fessor Wilson's,  undoubtedly  enhances  the  graceful- 
ness  of  the  act — Caledonian  Mercury, 


*  A  Little  Book  of  Songs  and  Ballads.    By  E.  F. 
Rimbault,  LL.  D.,  &c.   London:  John  Russell  Smith. 
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It  was  hot,  burning  hot,  hot  enough  for  Bengal, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  when  a  party  of  us  were  sitting 
in  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  trees  beside  the  brook 
that  rattles  down  from  the  lake,  with  the  unpro- 
nounceable name,  on  the  big  hills  behind  Trema- 
doc.  Some  of  our  party  (they  were  from  town, 
and  lately  arrived)  had  been  haymaking  in  the 
field,  which  is  not  quite  as  steep  as  the  roof  of  St. 
Paul's,  but  steep  enough  to  tempt  a  roll  or  two 
in  the  fresh,  sweet  hay ;  two  had  been  fishing  in 
the  lake  ;  while  a  trio,  lazy  and  romantic,  had  just 
been  reading,  with  occasional  intervals  of  discus- 
sion, during  which,  it  was  wonderful  the  number 
of  bottles  of  porter  they  had  managed  to  empty, 
out  of  the  three  dozen  put  to  cool  in  the  hollow  of 
the  brook  bank  fur  the  amateur  haymakers.  By  a 
universal  vote,  we  had  lunched  under  the  trees  on 
all  manner  of  comeatibles,  including  a  wonderful 
salad  of  cold  turbot,  for  want  of  a  lobster.  We 
were  very  happy  and  very  warm,  except  the  idlers. 
After  luncheon,  some  went  to  sleep ;  I  am  afraid 
some  smoked  ;  but  no  one  scolded,  and  no  one 
argued.  As  the  evening  crept  on,  the  tide  went 
down  in  the  bay,  and  for  miles  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  a  desert  of  yellow  sand — real  yellow 
sand,  where  Ariel's  friends  might  have  danced 
with  pleasure.  We  watched  the  sea  receding,  and 
receding,  until  only  a  dim  white  waggling  line  on 
the  horizon  told  us  where  the  waters  of  Port 
Madoc  were  to  come  from,  at  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

Everybody  seemed  deliciously  lazy ;  no  one 
could  be  called  or  coaxed  into  haymaking  again. 
To  half  of  us,  open-air  work  was  something  new  ; 
to  the  other  half,  the  rattle  of  new  arrivals  from 
town  was  wonderfully  refreshing,  after  the  vegeta- 
tion of  a  Welsh  village.  So,  gossiping,  with  a 
little  singing,  a  little  story-telling,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  a  little  flirting,  the  day  wore  out,  the  moon 
rose  up,  and  presently,  up  a  hundred  channels, 
before  unseen,  the  sea  began  to  flow  back,  and 
sparkle  below  us,  as  we  sat  on  the  turf,  on  the  hill- 
side, beside  the  rustling  torrent. 

At  length  the  conversation  turned  on  rides  across 
the  sands,  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway,  and  the 
perils  of  Morecombe  Bay.  One  quoted  the  adven- 
ture in  **  Redgauntlet,"  another  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wardour  and  Lovell  in  the  "Antiquary;"  a 
third,  the  story  of  the  narrow  escape  of  Madame 
D'Arhlay,  near  Ilfracombe ;  but  we  were  all  piqued 
with  the  acutest  curiosity,  when  Alfred  Aubrey, 
the  matter-of-fact  man,  with  a  romantic  name,  said, 
between  the  whifl^  of  a  genuine  Manilla, — 

**  I  once  had  a  narrow  escape  myself,  crossing 
the  Dee,  on  just  such  a  night  as  this,  only  there 
was  no  moon  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  galloping 
a  race  with  time  and  tide  is  no  joke." 

"  Come,"  cried  Carry  Darling,  the  self-elected 
dictatress  of  our  alfresco  parliament,  "  that  will 
do ;  you  have  been  talking  nothing  these  three 
days  but  fishing  and  politics ;  put  down  your 
filthy  tobacco,  and  tell  us  that — for  you  owe  us  a 
story."  So  Aubrey,  knowing  that  he  had  a  Napo- 
leon in  petticoats  to  deal  with,  began,  with  fewer 
excuses  than  customary  in  such  cases,  as  follows  : 

About  twenty  years  ago,  afler  a  fatiguing  Lon- 
don season,  I  was  stopping  at  the  decayed  port  and 
bathing  village  of  Parkgate,  on  the  Dee,  opposite 
the  equally  decayed  town  and  castle  of  Flint.  It 
was  a  curious  place  to  choose  for  amusement,  for 
it  had,  and  has,  no  lecommendatioa  except  brack- 


ish water,  pleasant  scenery  at  high  water,  and 
excessive  dulness.  But,  to  own  the  truth,  I  was 
in  love,  desperately  in  love,  with  one  of  the  most 
charming,  provoking  little  sylphs  in  the  world, 
who,  after  driving  me  half  crazy  in  London,  was 
staying  on  a  visit  with  an  uncle,  a  Welsh  parson, 
at  dreary  Parkgate.  Not  that  it  was  dreary  to  me 
when  Laura  was  amiable ;  on  the  contrary,  I  wrote 
to  my  friends  and  described  it  as  one  of  the  most 
delightful  watering-places  in  England,  and,  by  so 
doing,  lost  forever  the  good  graces  and  legacy  of 
my  Aunt  Grumph,  who  travelled  all  the  way  from 
Brighton  on  my  description,  and  only  stayed  long 
enough  to  change  horses.  One  sight  of  the  one 
street  of  tumble-down  houses,  in  face  of  a  couple 
of  miles  of  sand  and  shingle  at  low  water,  was 
enough.  She  never  spoke  to  me  again,  except  to 
express  her  extreme  contempt  fur  my  opinion. 

Our  chief  amusement  was  riding  on  the  sand, 
and  sometimes  crossing  to  Flint  at  low  water. 
You  know,  of  course,  that  formerly  the  Dee  was  a 
great  commercial  river,  with  important  ports  at 
Chester,  Parkgate,  and  Flint ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  banks  have  fallen  in,  increasing  the 
breadth  at  the  expense  of  the  depth  ;  so  that  at 
Parkgate,  whence  formerly  the  Irish  packets  sailed, 
the  fisher-girls  can  walk  over  at  low  water,  merely 
tucking  up  their  petticoats  in  crossing  the  channel, 
down  which  the  main  stream  of  fresh  water  flows. 

But  although  this  broad  expanse  of  sand  affords 
a  firm  footing,  at  low  water,  fur  the  whole  way 
across,  except  just  round  Flint,  where  there  are 
several  quicksands,  when  the  tide  turns,  in  certain 
states  of  the  wind,  the  whole  estuary  is  covered 
with  wonderful  rapidity  ;  for  the  tide  seems  to 
creep  up  subterraneous  channels,  and  you  may  find 
yourself  surrounded  by  salt-water  when  you  least 
expect  it. 

This  was  of  no  consequence  to  us,  as  we  were 
never  tied  for  time.  I  was  teaching  Laura  to  ride» 
on  a  little  Welsh  pony,  and  the  sands  made  a 
famous  riding-school.  I  laugh  now  when  I  think 
of  the  little  rat  of  a  pony  she  used  to  gallop  about, 
for  she  now  struggles  into  a  Brougham  of  ordinary 
dimensions  with  great  difldculty,  and  weighs  nearly 
as  much  as  her  late  husband,  Mr.  Alderman  Mal- 
lard. In  a  short  time,  Laura  made  so  much  prog- 
ress in  horsemanship,  that  she  insisted  on  mount- 
ing my  hackney,  a  full-sized  well-bred  animal,  and 
putting  me  on  the  rat-pony.  When  I  indulged  her 
in  this  fancy — for  of  course  she  had  her  own  way 
— ^I  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  rewarded  by  her 
roars  of  laughter  at  the  ridiculous  figure  1  cut, 
ambling  beside  her  respectable  uncle,  on  his  cart- 
horse cob,  with  my  legs  close  to  the  ground,  and 
my  nose  peering  over  the  little  Welshman's  shaggy 
ears,  while  my  fairy  galloped  round  us,  drawing 
all  sorts  of  ridiculous  comparisons.  This  was  bad 
enough,  but  when  Captain  Egret,  the  nephew  of 
my  charmer's  aunt's  husband,  a  handsome  fellow, 
with  "  a  lovely  gray  horse,  with  such  a  tail,"  as 
Laura  describcKi  it,  came  up  from  Chester  to  stay  a 
few  days,  I  could  stand  my  rat-pony  no  longer, 
and  felt  much  too  ill  to  ride  out ;  so  stood  at  the 
window  of  my  lodgings  with  my  shirt-collar  turned 
down,  and  Byron  in  my  hand  open  at  one  of  the 
most  murderous  passages,  watching  Laura  on  my 
chestnut,  and  Captain  Egret  on  his  gray,  cantering 
over  the  deserted  bed  of  the  Dee.  They  were 
an  aggravatingly  handsome  couple,  and  the  existing 
state  of  the  law  on  manslaughter  enabled  roe  to 
derive  no  satis&ction  from  the  hints  contained  in 
the  "  Giaour"  or  the  **  Corsair."    Those  were 
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our  favorite  books  of  reference  for  Younjr  Entrland 
in  those  days.  Indeed,  we  were  all  amateur 
pirates,  and  felons  in  theory  ;  but  when  I  had  been 
cast  down  in  disgust  at  the  debased  state  of  civil- 
iz-ition,  which  prevent  jd  me  from  challenging  Cap- 
tain E^ret  to  single  combat,  with  Laura  for  the 
prize  of  the  victor,  instead  of  a  cell  in  Chester 
Castle,  my  eyes  fell  on  an  advertisement  in  a  local 
paper,  which  turned  my  thoughts  into  a  new  chan- 
nel, of  "  Sak  of  Bhoff  Stock,  Hunters  and  Hack- 
nfi/s,  at  Plas***,  near  Holywell." 

I  determined  to  give  up  murder,  and  buy  another 
horse,  fur  I  could  ride  as  well  as  the  captain  ;  and 
then  what  glorious  ttte-H-tttes  1  could  have,  with 
my  hand  on  the  pommel  of  Laura's  side-saddle. 
The  idea  put  me  in  good-humor.  Refrimental 
duties  having  suddenly  recalled  Captain  Egret,  I 
spent  a  delightful  evening  with  Laura  ;  she  quite 
approved  of  my  project,  and  begged  that  I  would 
choose  a  horse  "  with  a  long  tail,  of  a  pretty 
Cfdor,"  which  is  every  young  lady's  idea  of  what 
a  horse  should  be. 

Accordingly  I  mounted  my  chestnut  on  a  bright 
morning  of  July,  and  rode  across  to  Flint,  accom- 
panied by  a  man  to  bring  back  my  intended  pur- 
chase It  was  dead  low  water ;  when,  full  of 
happy  thoughts,  in  the  still  warm  silence  of  the 
summer  morning,  holding  my  eager  horse  hard  in, 
I  rode  at  a  foot-pace  across  the  smooth,  hard,  wave- 
marked  bed  of  the  river.  There  was  not  a  cloud 
in  the  sky.  The  sun,  rising  slowly,  cast  a  golden 
glow  over  the  sparkling  sand.  Pat-pat-pit-pat, 
went  my  horse's  feet,  not  loud  enough  to  disturb 
the  busy  crows  and  gulls  seeking  their  breakfast ; 
they  were  not  afraid  of  me ;  they  knew  I  had  no 
gun.  I  remember  it ;  I  see  it  all  before  me,  as  if 
it  were  yesterday,  for  it  was  one  of  the  most 
delicious  moments  of  my  life.  But  the  screaming 
gulls  and  whistling  curlews  were  put  to  flight, 
before  I  had  half  crossed  the  river's  bed,  by  the 
cheerful  chatter,  laughter,  and  fragments  of  Welsh 
airs  sung  in  chorus  by  a  hearty  crowd  of  cockle 
and  muscle  gatherers,  fishermen,  and  farmers' 
wives,  on  their  way  to  the  market  on  the  Cheshire 
side — men,  women  (they  were  the  majority),  and 
children  on  foot,  on  ponies  and  donkeys,  and  in 
little  carts.  Exchanging  good-humored  jokes,  I 
passed  on  until  I  came  to  the  ford  of  the  channel, 
where  the  river  runs  between  banks  of  deep  soft 
aand.  At  low  water,  at  certain  points,  in  summer, 
it  is  but  a  few  inches  deep  ;  but  after  heavy  rains, 
and  soon  after  the  turning  of  the  tide,  the  depth 
increases  rapidly. 

At  the  ford  I  met  a  second  detachment  of  Welsh 
peasantry  preparing  to  cross,  by  making  bundles 
of  shoes  and  stockings,  and  tucking  up  petticoats 
Tery  deftly.  Great  was  the  fun  and  the  splash- 
ing, and  plenty  of  jokes  on  the  Saxon  and  his  red 
horse  going  the  wrong  way.  The  Welsh  girls  in 
this  part  of  the  country  are  very  pretty,  with  beau- 
tiful complexions,  a  gleam  of  gold  in  their  dark 
hair,  and  an  easy,  graceful  walk,  from  the  habit  of 
carrying  the  water- pitchers  from  the  wells  on  their 
heads.  The  scene  made  me  feel  anything  but  mel- 
ancholy or  ill-natured.  I  could  not  help  turning 
back  to  help  a  couple  of  little  damsels  across,  pil- 
lion-wise, who  seemed  terribly  afraid  of  wetting 
their  finery  at  the  foot  ford. 

Having  passed  the  channels,  the  wheels  and 
footmarks  formed  a  plain  direction  for  a  safe  route, 
which,  leaving  Flint  Castle  on  my  right,  brought 
me  into  the  centre  of  Flint,  without  any  need  of  a 
guide.    The  rest  of  my  load  was  straightforward 


and  common-place.  I  reached  the  farm  where  the 
sale  was  to  take  place,  in  time  for  breakfast,  and 
was  soon  lost  in  a  crowd  of  country  squires,  Welsh 
parsons,  farmers,  horse-dealers,  and  grooms. 

Late  in  the  day  I  purchased  a  brown  stallion, 
with  a  strain  of  Arab  bl(»od,  rather  undersized,  but 
compact,  and  one  of  the  handnomest  hordes  I  ever 
saw  before  or  since,  very  powerful,  nearly  thorough- 
bred. When  the  auctioneer  had  knttcked  him 
down  to  me,  I  said  to  one  of  the  grooms  of  the 
establishment  who  was  helping  my  man — handing 
him  a  crown-piece  at  the  same  time — 

**  As  the  little  brown  horse  is  mine,  with  all 
faults,  just  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  what  is  his 
fault." 

"  Why,  sir,"  he  answered,  "  he  can  walk,  trot, 
gallop,  and  jump,  first-rate,  surely  ;  but  he  *8  very 
awkward  to  mount;  and  when  you  are  on.  he'll 
try  uncommon  hard  to  get  you  off,  for  two  minutes ; 
if  yon  stick  fast,  he  will  be  quiet  enough  all  dav." 

*'  Thank  you,  my  tnan,"  I  replied ;  **  I  11  try 
him  directly." 

Just  befi)re  starting  I  found  the  chestnut  had  a 
shoe  loose,  and  had  to  send  him  to  the  nearest 
village,  two  miles  off.  I  had  promised  Laura  to 
return  by  eight  oVlook,  to  finish  a  delightful  bcMik 
we  were  reading  aloud  together,  until  the  tiff  about 
Captain  Egret  had  interrupted  us.  You  may  judge 
if  I  was  not  impatient ;  and  yet,  with  fifteen  miles 
to  ride  to  Flint,  I  had  no  time  to  spare. 

My  friend,  the  groom,  saddled  the  brown  horse, 
and  brought  him  down  to  the  open  road  to  me. 
He  trotted  along,  with  shining  coat  and  arched 
neck,  snorting  and  waving  his  gre»t  tail  like  a 
lion.  As  he  piaffed  and  paraded  sideways  along, 
casting  back  his  full  eye  most  wickedly,  every 
motion  spoke  mischief;  but  there  was  no  time  t'or 
consideration ;  I  h^d  barely  an  hour  to  do  fifteen 
miles  of  rough  roads  before  crossing  the  river,  and 
must  get  to  the  river-side,  cool.  I  had  intended  to 
have  ridden  the  chestnut,  who  was  experienced  in 
water,  but  the  loose  shoe  upset  that  arrangement. 

Without  giving  him  any  time  to  see  what  I  was 
about,  I  caught  him  by  the  mane  and  the  reins, 
threw  myself  from  a  sloping  bank  into  the  saddle, 
and,  althotigh  he  dragged  the  groom  across  the 
road,  I  had  both  feet  in  the  stirrups  Itefore  he  burst 
from  his  hold.  Snorting  fiercely,  he  bucked  and 
plunged  until  I  thought  the  girths  would  surely 
crack  ;  hut  other  horsemen  gal  lopping  past,  enabled 
me  to  bustle  him  into  full  speed,  and  in  five 
minutes  he  settled  down  into  a  long,  luxurious 
stride,  with  his  legs  under  his  haunches,  that  I'ek 
like  a  common  canter,  but  really  devoured  the  way, 
and  swept  me  past  everything  on  the  road.  L^p 
hill  and  down,  it  was  all  the  same,  he  bounded, 
like  a  machine  full  of  power  on  the  softest  of  steel- 
springs. 

Ten  miles  were  soon  past,  and  we  reached  Holy- 
well ;  up  the  steep  hill  and  through  the  town,  and 
down  the  steep  narrow  lanes,  we  went,  and  reached 
the  level  road  along  the  shore  leading  to  Flint, 
without  halt,  until  within  two  miles  of  that  town  ; 
then  I  drew  bridle,  to  walk  in  cool. 

By  this  time  the  weather,  which  had  been  bright 
all  day,  had  changed  ;  a  few  heat  drops  of  rain 
fell,  thunder  was  heard  rolling  in  the  distance,  and 
a  wind  seemed  rising  and  murmuring  from  the 
sea. 

I  looked  at  my  watch  as  we  entered  the  town ; 
it  was  an  hour  past  the  time  when  I  intended  to 
have  crossed — but  Laura  must  not  be  disappointed  ; 
80  I  only  halted  at  the  inn  long  eno)i<jh  to  let  the 
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brown  wash  his  mouth  out,  and,  without  dismount- 
ina,  rode  on  to  the  guide's  house.  As  I  passed 
the  Castle,  I  heard  a  band  playing ;  it  was  a  party 
of  officers,  with  their  friends,  who  had  come  up  on 
a  picnic  from  Cheater. 

When  1  reached  the  cottage  of  old  David,  the 
guide,  he  was  sitting  on  the  bench  at  the  door, 
putting  on  his  shoes  and  stockings ;  and  part  of 
the  party  I  had  met  in  the  morning,  as  they  passed, 
cried,  **  You  're  late,  master;  you  must  hurry  on 
to  cross  to-night."  David"  was  beginning  to  dis- 
suade me ;  but  when  I  threw  him  a  shilling,  and 
trolled  on,  he  followed  me,  pattering  down  the 
beach. 

*'  You  must  make  haste,  master,  for  the  wind  *s 
gcttin(T  up,  and  will  hring  the  tide  like  a  roaring 
lion — it  will.  But  I  suppose  the  pretty  lady  with 
the  rosy  face  expects  you.  But  where  's  the  red 
horse!  I  wish  you  had  him.  I  do  not  like 
strange  h(»rses  on  such  a  time  as  this — indeed,  and 
I  do  not,'*  he  added.  But  I  had  no  time  for 
explanations,  although  David  was  a  great  ally  of 
ours.  I  knew  I  was  expected  ;  it  was  getting 
dusk,  and  Laura  would  be  anxious,  I  hoped. 

Pushing  briskly  along,  we  soon  reached  the  ford 
of  ihe  channel,  so  calm  and  shallow  in  the  morning, 
but  now  filling  fusi  with  the  tide ;  dark  clouds 
were  covering  the  sky,  and  the  wind  brought  up  a 
hollow  murmuring  sound. 

*^  Now  get  acrfiss,  young  gentleman,  as  fast  as 
you  can,  and  keep  your  eye  on  the  wind-mill,  and 
don't  spare  your  spurs,  and  you  will  have  plenty 
of  time  ;  so  good  evening,  God  bless  you  !  young 
gentleman,  and  the  pretty  lady,  too,"  cried  David, 
honestest  of  Welsh  guides. 

I  tried  to  walk  the  brown  horse  through  the  ford 
where  it  was  not  more  than  llirfC  or  four  feet  deep ; 
but  he  first  refused ;  then,  when  pressed,  plunged 
iiercely  in,  and  was  out  of  his  depth  in  a  moment. 
He  swam  boldly  enough,  but  ohstiuately  kept  his 
head  down  the  stream ,  so  that,  instead  of  landing 
on  an  easy,  shelving  sh<ire,  he  came  out  where  all 
but  a  perpendicular  bank  of  soft  sand  had  to  be 
leaped  and  climbed  over.  After  several  unsuccess- 
ful elforts,  I  was  obliired  to  slip  off,  and  climb  up 
on  foot,  side  by  side  with  my  horse,  holding  on  by 
the  flap  of  the  saddle.  If  I  had  not  dismounted, 
we  should  probably  have  rollcii  back  together. 

When  I  reached  the  top  of  the  bank,  rather  out 
of  breath,  I  looked  back,  and  saw  David  making 
piteous  signs,  as  he  moved  off  rapidly,  for  me  to 
push  along.  Bui  this  was  easier  said  than  done; 
the  brown  horse  would  not  let  me  come  near  him. 
Round  and  round  he  went,  rearing  and  plunging,  un- 
til 1  was  quite  exhausted.  Coaxing  aud  threatening 
were  alike  useless ;  every  moment  it  was  getting 
darker.  Once  I  thouiiht  of  letting  the  brute  go, 
and  swimming  back  to  David.  But  when  I  looked 
at  the  stream,  and  thought  of  Laura,  that  iilea  was 
dismissed.  Another  tussle,  in  which  we  ploughed 
up  the  sand  in  a  circle,  was  equally  fruitless,  and 
I  began  to  think  he  would  keep  me  there  to  be 
drowned,  for  to  cross  to  Parkgate  on  fi)ut  before 
the  tide  came  up  strong,  seemed  hopeless.  At 
lehsfth,  finding  I  C(mld  not  get  to  touch  his  shoulder, 
1  seized  the  op[>uri unity,  when  he  was  close  to  the 
bank  <»f  the  stream,  and  catching  the  curb  sharply 
in  both  hands,  backed  him  half  way  down  almost 
into  the  water.  Before  he  had  quite  sirug{?led  up 
to  the  top,  I  threw  myself  into  the  saddle,  and  was 
carried  off  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour 
toward  the  sea. 

But  I  soon  gathered  up  the  reins,  and,  firm  in 


my  seat,  turned  my  Tartar's  head  toward  the  point 
where  I  could  see  the  white  wind-mill  gleaming 
through  the  twilight  on  the  Cheshire  shore. 

I  felt  that  I  had  not  a  moment  to  spare.  The 
sand,  so  firm  in  the  mornins;,  sounded  damp  under 
my  horse's  stride ;  the  little  stagnant  pools  filled 
visibly,  and  joining  formed  shallow  lakes,  through 
which  we  dashed  in  a  shower  of  spray  ;  and  every 
now  and  then  we  leaped  over,  or  plunged  into 
deep  holes.  At  first  I  tried  to  choose  a  path,  but 
as  it  rapidly  grew  darker,  I  sat  back  in  my  saddle, 
and  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  tower  of  the  wind- 
mill, held  my  horse  firmly  into  a  hand  gallop,  and 
kept  a  straight  line.  He  was  a  famous  deep- 
chested,  long-striding  little  fellow,  and  hounded 
along  as  fresh  as  when  I  started.  By  degrees  my 
spirits  began  to  rise ;  I  thought  the  danger  past ;  I 
felt  confidence  in  myself  and  horse,  and  shouted  to 
him  in  encouraging  triumph.  Already  I  was,  in 
imagination,  landed  and  relating  my  day's  adven- 
tures to  Laura,  when  with  a  heavy  plunge  down 
on  his  head,  right  over  went  the  brown  stallitm,  and 
away  I  flew  as  far  as  the  reins,  fortunatejy  fast 
grasped,  would  let  me.  Blinded  with  wet  sand, 
startled,  shaken,  confused,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  I 
scrambled  to  my  feet  almost  as  soon  as  my  horse, 
who  had  fallen  over  a  set  of  salmon-net  slakes. 
Even  in  the  instant  of  my  fall,  all  the  horror  of 
my  situation  was  mentally  visible  to  me.  In  a 
moment  I  lived  years.  I  felt  that  1  was  a  dead 
man ;  I  wondered  if  my  body  would  be  found ;  I 
thought  of  what  my  friends  would  say ;  I  thought 
of  letters  in  my  desk  I  wished  burned.  I  thought 
of  relatives  to  whom  my  journey  to  Parkgate  was 
unknown,  of  debts  I  wished  paid,  of  parties  with 
whom  I  had  quarrelled,  and  wished  I  had  been 
reconciled.  I  wondered  whether  Laura  would 
mourn  for  me,  whether  she  really  loved  nie.  In 
fact,  the  most  serious  and  ridiculous  thoughts  were 
jumbled  altogether,  white  I  muttered,  once  or 
twice,  a  hasty  prayer;  and  yet  I  did  not  lose  a 
moment  in  remounting.  This  time  my  horse 
made  no  resistance,  but  stood  over  his  hocks  in  a 
pool  of  salt  water,  and  trembled  and  snorted — not 
fiercely,  but  in  fear.  There  was  no  time  to  lt)se. 
I  looked  round  for  the  dark  line  of  the  shore ;  it 
had  sunk  in  the  twilight.  I  looked  again  for  the 
white  tower;  it  had  disappeared.  The  fall  and 
the  rolling,  and  turning  of  the  horse  in  rising,  had 
ccmfused  all  my  notions  of  the  points  of  the 
c«)mpass.  I  could  nut  tell  whether  it  was  the  dark 
clouds  from  the  sea,  or  the  dizzy  whirling  of  my 
brain ;  but  it  seemed  to  have  become  black  night 
in  a  moment. 

The  water  seemed  to  flow  in  all  direct itms  round 
and  round.  I  tried,  but  could  not  tell  which  was 
the  sea,  and  which  the  river  side.  The  wind,  too, 
seemed  to  shift  and  blow  from  all  points  of  the 
compass. 

Then,  *'  Softly,*'  I  said  to  myself,  **  be  c«lm  ; 
you  are  confused  by  terror;  be  a  man  ;"  and  pride 
came  to  my  rescue.  I  closed  my  eyes  for  a 
moment,  and  whispered,  **  Oh  Lord,  save  me!'* 
Then  with  an  etfort,  calmer,  as  though  1  had 
gulped  down  somethini?,  I  opened  my  eyes,  stood 
up  in  my  stirrups  and  peered  into  the  darkness. 
As  far  as  I  could  see  were  patches  of  water  eating 
up  the  dry  bits  of  sand  ;  as  far  as  I  c«mld  hear,  a 
rushing  tide  was  on  all  sides.  Four  times,  in 
different  directions,  I  pushed  on,  and  stopped  when 
I  found  the  water  rising  over  the  shoulders  of  my 
horse. 

I  drew  ap  on  a  sort  of  island  of  sand,  which  was 
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every  minute  growing  less,  and,  gathering  all  the 
strength  of  my  lungs,  shouted  again  and  again, 
and  then  listened  ;  but  there  came  no  answering 
shout.  Suddenly,  a  sound  of  music  came  floating 
past  me.  I  could  distinguish  the  air ;  it  was  the 
military  band  playing  **  Home,  sweet  Home."  I 
tried  to  gather  from  what  quarter  the  sound  came  ; 
but  each  time  the  wind  instruments  brayed  out 
loudly,  the  sounds  seemed  to  come  to  me  from 
every  direction  at  once.  "Ah!*'  I  thought,  **I 
shall  see  home  no  more."  I  could  have  wept,  but 
I  had  no  time ;  my  eyes  were  staring  through  the 
darkness,  and  my  horse,  plunging  and  rearing, 
gave  me  no  rest  for  weeping.  I  gave  him  his  head 
once,  having  heard  that  horses,  from  ships  sunk  at 
sea,  have  reached  land  distant  ten  miles,  by 
instinct;  but  the  alternation  of  land  and  shallow 
and  deep  water  confused  his  senses,  and  destroyed 
the  calm  power  which  might  have  been  developed 
in  the  mere  act  of  swimming. 

At  length,  after  a  series  of  vain  eflforts,  I  grew 
calm  and  resigned.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  die. 
I  took  my  handkerchief  from  my  neck,  and  tied 
my  pocket-book  to  the  D*s  of  the  saddle.  I  pulled 
my  rings  off  my  fingers,  and  put  them  in  my 
pocket — I  had  heard  of  )vreckers  cutting  off  the 
fingers  of  drowned  men-^and  then  was  on  the 
point  of  dashing  forward  at  random,  when  some 
inner  feeling  made  me  cast  another  steady  glance 
all  round.  At  that  moment,  just  behind  me, 
something  sparkled  twice,  and  disappeared,  and 
then,  reappearing,  shone  faintly,  but  so  steadily 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  it  was  a  light  on  the 


Cheshire  shore.  In  an  instant  my  horse's  head 
was  turned  round.  I  had  gathered  him  together, 
dug  in  the  spurs,  and  crying  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  '* Thank  God!"  in  the  same  moment, 
not  profanely,  but  with  a  horseman's  instinct, 
shouting  encouragingly,  and  dashed  away  towards 
the  light.  It  was  a  hard  fight ;  the  ground  seemed 
melting  from  under  us — now  struggling  through 
soft  sand,  now  splashing  over  hard,  now  swimming, 
(that  was  easy,)  and  now  and  again  leaping  and 
half  falling,  but  never  losing  hold  of  my  horse  or 
sight  of  the  beacon ;  we  forced  through  every  , 
obstacle,  until  at  length  the  water  grew  shallower 
and  shallower ;  we  reached  the  sand,  and,  passing 
the  sand,  rattled  over  the  shingle  of  high-water 
mark — and  I  was  saved !  But  I  did  not,  could  not 
stop ;  up  the  loose  shingles  I  pressed  on  to  the 
light  that  had  saved  me.  I  could  not  rest  one 
instant,  even  for  thanksgiving,  until  I  knew  to 
what  providential  circumstance  I  owed  my  safety. 
I  drew  up  at  a  fisherman's  hut  of  the  humblest 
kind,  built  on  the  highest  part  of  the  shore,  full 
two  miles  from  Parkgate ;  a  light,  which  seemed 
faint  when  close  to  it,  twinkled  from  a  small 
latticed  window.  1  threw  myself  from  my  horse, 
and  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  and,  as  I  knocked, 
fumbled  witli  one  hand  in  my  soaked  pocket  for 
my  purse.  Twice  I  knocked  again,  and  the  door, 
which  was  unhasped,  flew  open.  A  woman, 
weeping  bitterly,  rose  at  this  rude  summons ;  and 
at  the  same  moment  I  saw  on  the  table  the  small 
coffin  of  a  young  child,  with  a  rushlight  burning 
at  either  end.     I  owed  my  life  to  death ! 


THS     BARONESS     VON     BECK. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sib, — I  am  inclined  to  follow  on  the  same  side  as 
Mr.  Bentley,  in  his  letter  in  The  Times  this  day — 
namely,  that  the  Baroness  Von  Beck  was  not  an  im- 
postor OS  far  as  her  title  of  nobility  is  concerned. 
What  she  may  be  as  to  her  assumed  standing  in 
society  previous  to  the  Hungarian  revolution,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  decide.  But,  sir,  as  a  resident  in  Hungary 
from  1842  to  1817,  engaged  on  public  works  in  that 
country,  perhaps  you  will  permii  mo  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  Hungarian  nobility. 

In  the  years  1844  and  1845, 1  had  under  my  com- 
mand, on  the  Hungarian  Central  Railway,  about 
6000  workmen.  One  day  one  of  these  workmen  had 
wilfully  broken  some  of  the  tools,  and  insulted  several 
of  the  workmen,  and  being  a  little  exasperated,  I  told 
my  hodnet  (servant)  to  go  and  lay  his  stick  about  the 
insolent  fellow's  back  and  send  him  off  the  works, 
which  he  did.  The  man  went  to  the  richter  (magis- 
trate) at  Waitzen,  and  laid  his  complaint,  and  at  the 
same  time  produced  his  passport,  on  which  was 
stamped  his  '*  family  crest."  The  richter  sent  me  word 
that  I  had  better  give  the  man  ten  or  fifteen  florins 
and  make  the  matter  up,  for  if  the  man  proceeded 
against  me  (being  a  '*  nobleman")  in  the  Hungarian 
superior  courts  of  law,  it  would  cost  me  at  least  from 
150/.  to  200/.  The  magistrate  persuaded  the  man  to 
take  five  florins,  (10«.,)  and  so  the  matter  dropped. 
The  richter  afterwards  told  me  that  if  my  hodnet  had 
nearly  killed  one  of  the  ignoble  ones,  no  one  would 
have  taken  any  notice  of  it  In  consequence  of  the 
above  I  gave  orders  that  no  **  nobleman"  in  future 
should  be  employed  on  the  works  ;  but,  sir,  you  can 
judge  of  my  surprise  when  I  found  that  out  of  my 
6,000  workpeople,  men  and  women,  I  had  nearly 
4,000  noblemen  and  noble  families  in  my  employ,  and 
under  these  circumstances  I  was  compelled  to  cancel 
(not  sign)  tiie  Magna  Charta  I  had  caused  to  be 


issued.  Just  imagine,  sir,  my  noble  "  baron  navvies" 
wheeling  the  barrows,  and  their  noble  *'  baronesses'* 
filling  them,  besides  4,000  nobles  to  do  homage  to  ms 
every  morning  without  any  shoes  or  stockings  on,  (these 
were  pulled  off  and  stowed  away  while  they  were  at 
work.) 

Mr.  Paget  states  in  his  work  before  mentioned  that 
two  thirds  of  the  Hungarian  population  are  nobles, 
and  you  will  see  from  what  I  have  stated  he  is  not  fiir 
out  in  his  calculations. 

Every  English  traveller  who  has  visited  Pesth  is 
well  aware  that  out  of  the  great  number  of  fuot  pas- 
sengers who  cross  from  Ofeu  to  Pesth,  and  vice  versa, 
over  the  bridge  of  boats,  only  one  person  out  of  nineteen 
pays  toll,  the  remaining  eighteen  arc  supposed  to  be 
nobles,  and  consequently  exerapL  A  great  number  of 
these  nobles  are  under  the  impression  that  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  work.  Some  of  them  are  markers  at  the  billiard 
tables,  others  are  waiters,  agitators,  dancing  masters, 
fortune-hunters,  gamblers,  &c.,  but  all  of  them  are 
ever  ready  to  turn  their  nobility  to  the  best  account, 
and  the  present  so-called  *'  political  refugee"  system, 
with  their  noble  titles,  without  doubt  must  be  a  good 
trade.  It  is  really  amusing  to  read  in  some  of  your 
contemporaries  the  statements  which  are  made  in  this 
country  respecting  these  noble  humbugs — "  how  they 
have  lost  all  for  the  sake  of  their  country"  and  the 
"dear  Kossuth."  With  respect  to  the  Hungarian 
estates,  it  is  well  known  to  every  person  who  has 
resided  in  the  country  that  they  arc  one  and  all  en- 
cumbered with  debt  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
Ireland. 

And  from  the  above  fiicts,  sir,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
Mr.  Bentley  is  right,  as  far  as  Baroness  Von  Beck's 
nobility  is  concerned,  although  in  1845  she  may  have 
been  one  of  my  **  noble  navvies"  on  the  Hungarian 
Central  Railway. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Civil  Esqineeb, 

CUment^s  Inn,  Strand,  SepL  9. 
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From  Fruer's  ]illaguia«. 
EPISODES   OF   INSECT   LIFE.* 
PART   III. 

The  economy  of  nature,  considered  in  any  one 
of  the  organized  sections,  would  fill  volumes ;  nor 
is  it  less  worthy  of  admiration  in  the  inorganic  de- 
partment. Listen  to  the  voice  of  the  waves  pro- 
claiming the  overwhelming  majesty  of  the  sea  and 
its  sway  over  the  greatest  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  even  now.  That  its  domain  was  once  far 
more  extensive  we  have  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence. How  is  this  vast  reservoir  replenished? 
It  is  evening.  Look  at  the  misty  exhalation  rising 
like  a  snowy  fog  from  the  valley,  towering  above 
which  the  more  lofty  and  branching  trees  show 
like  islands  floating  on  its  bosom.  That  mist  will 
soon  be  careering  in  clouds,  which,  condensed  in 
the  lower  region  of  the  atmosphere,  will  fall,  prin- 
cipally upon  the  mountainous  regions  that  attract 
them,  in  rain,  feeding  the  springs,  which  as  they 
increase  break  out  into  rushing  torrents,  and,  re- 
ceiving tribute  from  other  naiads  as  they  advance, 
become  mighty  rivers  till  they  are  lost  in  the  ocean, 
where  this  evaporating  process  is  constantly  going 
on.  Thus  water  parted  from  the  sea  returns  to 
the  source  whence  it  drew  its  origin,  again  to  con- 
tinue in  the  same  revolving  circle. 

The  vicissitude  of  the  season  has  been  compared 
to  the  age  of  man,  which,  like  all  sublunary  things, 
has  its  beginning,  its  progress,  and  its  end.  To  the 
winning  helplessness  of  the  cradle  succeeds  the 
happy  artlessness  of  childhood,  till  that  blessed 
period  passes  into  the  active,  golden  age  of  youth. 
Then  comes  the  firm,  severe,  iron  age  of  manhood  ; 
and  then,  leaden  senility  creeping  on,  gradually 
debilitates  the  tottering  man,  till  death,  his  best 
friend,  leads  him  to  the  narrow  house. 

The  seasons  of  the  year  proceed  in  the  same  way. 
Spring,  the  jovial,  playful  infancy  of  all  living  crea- 
tures, represents  childhood  and  youth ;  for  then  plants 
spread  forth  their  luxuriant  flowers,  fishes  exult, 
birds  sing,  every  part  of  nature  is  intent  upon  gen- 
eration. The  summer,  like  middle  age,  exhibits  plants 
and  trees  everywhere  clothed  with  green — it  gives 
vigor  to  animals,  and  plumps  them  up  ;  fruits  then 
ripen,  meadows  look  cheerful,  everything  is  full  of 
life.  On  the  contrary,  the  autumn  is  gloomy,  for 
then  the  leaves  of  trees  begin  to  fall,  plants  to  wither, 
insects  to  grow  torpid,  and  many  animals  to  retire  to 
their  winter  quarters.! 

A  day  may  be  considered  as  the  epitome  of  a 
year  ;  for  it  proceeds  with  the  same  steps. 

The  morning  makes  everything  alert  and  fit  for 
business  ;  the  sun  pours  forth  his  ruddy  rays,  the  flow- 
ers, which  had,  as  it  were,  slept  all  night,  awake  and 
expand  themselves  again.  The  birds,  with  their 
sonorous  voices,  and  various  notes,  make  the  woods 
ring,  meet  together  in  flocks,  and  sacrifice  to  Venus. 
Noon  tempts  animals  into  the  fields  and  pastures  ;  the 
heat  puts  them  upon  indulging  their  ease,  and  even 
necessity  obliges  them  to  it  Evening  follows,  and 
makes  everything  more  sluggish  ;  flowers  shut  up, 
and  animals  retire  to  their  lurking  places.  Thus  the 
spring,  the  morning,  and  youth,  are  proper  for  gen- 
eraUon  ;  the  summer,  noon,  and  manhood,  are  proper 
for  preservation  ;  and  autumn,  evening,  and  old  age, 
are  not  unfitly  likened  to  destruction.^ 

But  in  nature,  that  very  destruction  contains  the 
principle  of  renovation.  Plants,  as  the  same 
thoughtful  observer  remarks,  spring  up,  grow, 
flouriBh,  ripen  their  fruit,  then  wither,  and  at  last, 

*  Handsomely  reprinted  by  J.  S.  Redfield,  N.  York, 
t  Biberg.  t  Ibid.  I 
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having  finished  their  course,  die,  returning  to  the 
dust  from  whence  they  sprung.  The  black  mould 
or  humus,  which  everywhere  covers  the  earth,  for 
the  most  part  owes  its  origin  to  dead  vegetables. 
The  root  descends  into  the  sand  and  there  throws 
out  its  fibres.  This  root,  it  is  true,  remains  after  the 
stem  has  decayed  ;  but  the  root  obeys  the  irrevoca- 
ble law,  and,  rotting  at  last,  changes  into  mould, 
which  is  thus  mixed  with  the  sand  much  in  the 
same  way  as  manure  thrown  upon  the  fields  is 
wrought  into  the  earth  by  the  industry  of  the  hus- 
bandman. Thus  prepared,  the  justissima  tellus 
oflfers  again  to  plants  tlie  pabulum  which  it  derived 
from  them. 

For  when  seeds  are  committed  to  the  earth,  they 
draw  to  themselves,  accommodate  to  their  nature, 
and  turn  into  plants,  the  more  subtle  parts  of  this 
mould  by  the  cooperation  of  the  sun,  air,  clouds, 
rains,  and  winds  ;  so  that  the  tallest  tree  is,  properly 
speaking,  nothing  but  mould  wonderfully  com- 
pounded with  air  and  water,  and  modified  by  a  virtue 
communicated  to  a  small  seed  by  the  Creator.  From 
these  plants,  when  they  die,  just  the  same  kind  of 
mould  is  formed  as  gave  birth  to  them  originally;  but 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  in  greater  quantity  than 
before.  Vegetables,  therefore,  increase  the  black 
mould,  whence  fertility  remains  continually  uninter- 
rupted. Whereas  the  earth  could  not  make  good  its 
annual  consumption  unless  it  were  constantly  re- 
cruited by  new  supplies. 

But  everythinir  must  have  a  beginning.  A  rock 
emerges  from  the  sea,  so  wave-polished  that  not 
even  the  seed  of  a  moss  could  vegetate  upon  it. 
But  if  mosses  cannot,  certain  of  the  liverworts  can, 
deriving  their  support  principally  from  the  rain  and 
air.  These  crustaceous  liverworts  die  and  turn 
into  a  very  fine  earth,  in  which  the  imbricated  liv- 
erworts find  room  enough  for  their  roots.  Their 
death-turn  comes,  and  they  are  reduced  to  mould. 
Then  follow  the  mosses,  finding  a  home  and  nour- 
ishment. They  await  the  inevitable  hour,  and  in 
their  decay  afford  such  a  supply  of  new-formed- 
mould,  that  first  herbs,  then  shrubs,  and  lastly 
trees,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  have  ample  room  and'< 
verge  enough  to  strike  their  roots  into  the  rich 
soil. 

How  often  do  we  see  the  hawthorn, 

with  his  locks  of  silver  gray, 


Where  like  aa  aged  man  he  stands  at  break  of  day, 

beset  with  lichens  and  masses.  They  are  the  first 
agents  of  destruction,  and  are  quickly  succeeded  by 
more  rapid  executioners.  Biberg  has  not  forgot- 
ten this,  and  points  out  how  trees,  when  they  are 
worn  out,  dry,  or  cut  down,  are  prevented  from 
long  remaining  useless  to  the  world,  and  lying  as 
it  were  melancholy  spectacles.  First,  the  liver- 
worts begin  to  strike  root  in  them.  Those  para- 
sites decay,  and  the  fungi  then  assist  in  the  work 
of  corruption.  A  host  of  insects,  among  which  the 
beetle  called  the  dermestes,  the  musk-beetle,  the 
copper-tale  beetle,  and  the  great  caterpillar  of  the 
cossus,  are  preeminent,  detach  the  bark  from  the 
withered  trunk,  or  bore  the  stem  in  all  directions. 
Then  come  the  woodpeckers,  and  while  they  tap  the 
hollow  tree,  wear  its  corrupted  substance  away  ; . 
till  the  whole  passes  into  earth.*  Such  industry, 
adds  Biberg,  does  nature  use  to  destroy  the  trunk 
of  a  tree. 

But  we  must  quit  this  fascinating  subject  at  the 
very  commencement,  to  consider  some  of  the  indus- 

*  Wood  immersed  in  water  is  equally  liable  to 
destruction,  as  the  shipmen  and  engineers  know  to 
their  cost.  The  teredo,  pholas,  and  ^  other  boring 
mollusca,  soon  perform  the  work  of  disintegration. 
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trious  agents  employed  in  this  work  of  ridding  the ' 
earth  from  its  encumbrances,  and  turn   again   to 
Acheta,  wtio,  no  less  fascinating,  opens  her  third 
series  with  a  scene  in  which  the  **  lovers  of  pleas- 
ure" are  revelling. 

These,  however,  are  all  employed  in  keeping 
down  a  too  great  luxuriance.  That  tapster,  the 
tree-hopper,*  and  the  grasshopper,  sing  or  rather 
play  at  their  work  of  destruction  ;  for  though  of 
both  it  may  be  truly  said  that  they  are 

Fed  with  nourishment  divine, 
The  dewy  morning's  gentle  wine, 

'*  the  one  from  the  emerald  salver  of  a  leaf,  the 
other  from  the  golden  chalice  of  a  buttercup,"  they 
require  and  consume  something  more  substantial, 
vegetarians  though  they  be.  Look  at  that  grass- 
hopper, if  you  can  steal  near  enough  to  catch  him 
at  his  meal — no  easy  task — observe 

— the  juicy  leaf  to  which  heelings, 

And  gnaws  it  like  a  file  ; 
The  naked  stalks  which  wither  by 

Where  he  has  been  erewhile. 

Both  are  instrumental  performers.  The  cicada, 
which  the  Athenian  or  Arcadian  wore  in  his  hair, 
as  a  symbol  that  the  insect  like  himself  was  a  child 
of  the  sacred  soil  of  his  father-land,  or  perad ven- 
ture as  a  sly  hint  to  his  better  half,f  is  the  louder 
of  the  two,  and,  indeed.  Dr.  Shaw  and  others, 
somewhat  discourteously,  and  not  very  physiologi- 
cally, have  called  this  performer  ^^  the  squaller." 
Acheta,  herself,  who  is  more  free  from  the  acerbi- 
ty of  criticism  tlian  most  of  those  who  stain  paper 
with  ink,  describes  our  own  grasshopper  as  a  shep- 
herd with  his  Pandean  reeds,  or  pipe  and  tabor, 
and  the  tree-hopper  as  a  deafening  bagpiper,  whose 
shrill  clamor  is  audible  at  a  mile's  distance. 

These  performers  are  not  only  fit  for  playing  a 
part  in  the  great  opera  of  Nature,  but  for  execut- 
ing a  grand  pas  in  the  ballet.  In  this  saltatory  de- 
partment, the  foreigner,  though  no  mean  dancer, 
roust  yield  to  our  verdant  native,  who,  gifted  with 
.legs  far  more  lithe  and  muscular,  can  execute  a 
vault  two  hundred  times  his  own  length — a  feat 
.that  would  puzzle  M.  Charles,  and  even  St.  Leon 
himself. 

We  call  the  cicada  of  the  ancients  a  foreigner, 
for  though  it  has  been  seen  in  England,  and  has  a 
.place  among  our  insects,  it  is  very  rare  with  us. 
But  those  who  would  like  to  know  the  form  of  that 
Grecian  t«t7(c,  may  easily  satisfy  themselves  by 
using  their  eyes  in  a  country  walk  in  the  pretty 
spring  time. 

Who  has  not  noticed,  about  the  time  of  the  cuckoo's 
welcome  advent,  the  leaves  of  hawthorn,  haxel,  wood- 
bine— the  leaves,  in  short,  of  almost  every  common 
shrub  and  plant  in  hedge  and  garden — beginning  to 
be  besprinkled  with  frothy  masses,  which  they  know, 
prob.ibly,  by  the  familiar  appellatioQ  of  "cuckoo 
spit  *'  ?  Pinning  ou  this  name  their  faith  as  to  its 
nature t  few  people,  perhaps,  have  ever  taken  the 
trouble  to  ascertain,  as  to  the  latter,  the  accuracy  of 
their  notions.  Let  such  do  so  now  by  examination 
for  themselves,  and  they  will  find,  imbedded  in  the 
centre  of  each  frothy  *'J2oco/i,"  a  little  green,  black- 
eyed  insect,^  from  whose  body  the  froth  is  none  other 
than  a  secretion,  intended,  it  would  seem,  to  cover 
and  protect  its  wingless  infancy.    If  removed  by  vio- 

*  Some  cicadse  are  said  to  bore  holes  la  the  bark  of 
the  Sicilian  ash-trees,  and  when  the  manna  has  oozed 
out,  to  return  and  carry  away  the  same.  Hence  their 
specific  name,  manni/era. 

t  Happy  the  cicadas'  lives, 
Since  they  all  have  voiceless  wives. 

t  Tettig'onia,  or  Cicada  tpumaria^  Cuckoo^spit 
Frog-hooper. 


lence,  this  frothy  veil  is  gradually  renewed  ;  hat  as 
its  little  wearer  approaches  maturity,  it  becomes  cur- 
tailed and  thinner.  Then  is  our  time  if  we  wish  to 
acquire  from  this  Tom  Thumb  of  tree-hoppers  some 
slender  notion  of  his  comparatively  gigantic  relative, 
the  Grecian  Singer,  to  pluck  him,  with  leaf  and 
branch,  from  his  native  tree,  and  set  him  up  under  a 
glass  for  inspection  or  exhibition.  The  veil  of  froth 
having  shrunk  to  a  film,  we  shall  then  discern,  as 
each  part  of  the  insect  emerges  from  a  previous  skin, 
first,  a  large,  flat,  frog-shaped  head,  with  eyes  set 
wide  apart ;  then  a  triangular  neck  or  shoulder- 
piece,  flanked  by  small  protuberances,  which  might 
seem  apologies  for  wings  ;  and,  lastly,  a  short,  annu- 
latcd  body,  pointed  at  the  extremity.  Six  legs,  of 
which  the  binder  pair,  more  strong  and  lengthy  tlian 
their  fellows,  bespeak  endowments  of  a  leaping  char- 
acter, will  complete,  to  all  appearance,  the  some- 
what grotesque  figure  of  our  little  tree-hopper,  or 
fVog-bopper,  as  he  is  more  generally  called.  But, 
though  thus  unveiled  and  thus  uncLScd,  (his  skin,  per- 
fect even  to  the  legs,  lefL  behind  him  in  silvery  empti- 
ness, like  a  shadow  of  his  former  self,)  we  shall  yet 
have  to  wait  a  little  longer  before  we  can  behold  him 
altogether  a  thing  complete.  He  lacks  not  wing»,  only 
his  wings  want  expansion  ;  but,  after  about  ten  min- 
utes, occupied  in  their  unfolding  from  out  the  little 
shoulder-knots  which  yet  encase  them,  will  appear,  in 
readiness  for  flight,  two  large  transparent  pinions, 
defended  outwardly  by  a  pair  of  less  delicate  texture. 
When  the  latter  have  put  on  their  colors,  most  often 
variegated  brown  and  white,  behold  a  final  and  ample 
finish  to  the  exterior  of  our  frog-hupper,  who,  as  soon 
as  released  from  crystal  durance,  will  afford,  in  an 
agile  spring,  half-flight,  half-leap,  an  ocular  demon- 
stration of  the  fitness  of  his  name. 

Those  who  have  come  across  the  lar^e  green 
grasshopper,*  in  some  moist  valley,  and  have  had 
opportunities  of  studying  its  habits,  believe  that  it 
occasionally  varies  its  diet.  Our  great  green  friend, 
though  grass  is  its  staple,  is  more  than  suspected 
of  snapping  up  small  insects,  as  all  grasshoppers 
are,  now  and  then. 

Grasshoppers  are,  decidedly,  croppers  of  the  grass  ; 
but  we  are  assured,  on  good  authority,  that  they  now 
and  then  are  nothing  scrupulous  in  the  variation  of 
such  Brahminian  fare,  by  taking,  as  a  relish,  some 
innocent  little  insect  of  a  kind  difiering  from  them- 
selves ;  still  worse,  that  when  made  fellow-prisonei-s, 
(hard  pressed  by  hunger  or  confinement,)  they  have 
been  known  to  commit  Uie  cannibal  enormity  of  devour- 
ing one  another — an  example  being  given  wherein  one 
of  the  gentler  sex  (which  by  the  way,  among  insects,  is 
usually  the  fiercer)  was  the  doer  of  the  deed.  But, 
worst  of  all  ! — horror  of  horrors  ! — we  have  it  on  ex- 
cellent e^ndence,  how  that  a  ccrbiin  great  green  grass- 
hopper, (one  of  the  sort  just  described,)  on  being 
bottled  up  together  with  his  own  leg,  (accidentally 
detached,)  did  make  a  hearty  meal  olf  that  late  por- 
tion of  himself.  The  reverend  naturalist  by  wliom 
this  unnatural  act  is  recorded,  performed,  himself, 
what  in  some  prejudiced  opinions  might  appear  a 
crowning  feat  of  horror.  He  followed  tlie  example  of 
the  Acridophagi,  and  pronounced,  on  experience,  the 
large  green  grasshopper  of  England  to  be  '*  an  excel- 
lent condiment." 

When  left  to  themselves,  these  merry  fellows  go 
on  eating,  drinking,  and  playing  on  their  musical  in- 
struments, till  the  scythe  and  the  sickle  come  down 
upon  them,  and  their  place  knoweth  them  no  more. 

The  crickets  domestic,  field  and  mole,  follow. 
Of  these  Achetida  the  mole  is  the  rarest  and  most 
curious.  Read  good  Dr.  Kidd's  anatomy  of  him, 
and  see  how  wonderfully  he  is  made.  Difficult  is 
he  to  be  got  at  in  his  subterranean  dwelling.  The 
delightful  author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Set- 

*  Acrida  viridissima. 
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home  probed  tlie  windings  of  their  penetralia  with 
a  straw,  or  a  pliant  bit  of  grass.  Tlie  French 
children  are  said  to  angle  fur  them  with  horse>hair 
lines,  baited  with  an  emmet;  but  we  have  found  a 
cold  bath,  administered  by  pouring  water  into  their 
holes,  rarely  fail  in  bringing  them  out.  Whether 
the  mule-cricket  be  luminous  or  not,  we  cannot 
positively  say  ;  but  erratic  night  lights  have  been 
seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  haunts,  hardly  to 
be  accounted  for  naturally  by  any  other  supposi- 
tion. 

Of  the  Locustid<t  we  fortunately  know  little  as 
depredators,  though  the  great  migratory  locust  has 
occasionally  appeared  in  these  islands,  as  well  as 
in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  in  Southern  Europe. 
But  let  us  with  Acheta  follow  rapidly  a  locust 
march  of  destruction  : — 

Let  U8  see  their  troops  in  terrible  array,  (though  as 
yet  in  their  ivingless  youth,)  pressing  forwards — 
forwards — *'  ninniag  like  mighty  men — climbing  the 
wall  like  men  of  war — marching  every  one  on  his 
ways,  and  not  breaking  their  ranks"* — entering 
houses — filling  up  streams  and  water-trenches,  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  vanguard  serving  as  bridges  for 
the  rear  of  their  army  to  pass  over — and  putting  out 
fires  lighted  in  vain  to  oppose  their  progress.  A 
temporary  halt  ensues  ;  then,  in  a  more  perfect  form 
— still  of  destructiveness — the  now  winged  legions 
rise,  darkening  the  sun,  and  again  forwards — forwards 
with  the  wind — rapidly  pursue  their  course,  **  the 
land  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind 
them  a  desolate  wilderness. '*t  On,  on  they  go,  seem- 
ing to  follow  only  the  instinct  of  their  own  voracious 
appetites  or  the  force  of  the  driving  wind  ;  but  an 
unseen  power — the  power  that  guides  alike  the  sweep- 
ing whirlwind  and  the  puny  insect — is  conducting 
their  course,  and  leading  them  to  self-destruction. 
Impelled  seawards,  they  fall,  and  perish  in  the  wa- 
ters. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  chapter  on  the  lethal 
'*  Parasites."  Their  name  in  the  insect,  as  well 
as  in  the  moral  world,  is  legion;  and  their  value 
as  checks  to  caterpillar-devastation  may  be  imag- 
ined, when  we  reckon  in  Europe  alone  thirteen  hun- 
dred species  of  these  ichneumon  flies,  some  of  them 
80  minute  that  the  egg  of  a  butterfly  suflices  for  the 
support  of  two  individuals  until  they  reach  maturi- 
ty, while  others  are  so  large,  that  the  body  of  a 
good  plump,  full-grown  caterpillar  is  not  more 
than  suflicient  for  one.  There  is  something  amus- 
ing in  the  idea  of  the  two  chums  who  And  board 
and  lodging  in  the  same  Liliputian  receptacle; 
but  Bonnet  asserts  that  the  same  confined  accommo- 
dation shelters  and  feeds  several  of  these  tiny  inter- 
lopers. 

These  insect-cuckoos  stand  indicted  with  lazily, 
intrusively,  dishonestly,  cruelly,  and  with  malice 
aforethought,  depositing  their  eggs  not  only  within 
the  egg-shell  of  strangers,  but  within  their  bodies, 
either  in  their  infancy,  or  when  they  have  attained 
the  maturity  of  grubhood. 

Mark  how  one  of  these  cuckoo-flies  is  fitted  out 
for  her  deadly  commission  : — 

For  execution  of  these  her  nefarious  practices,  the 
female  ichneumon  is  provided  with  a  very  conspicuous 
instrument,  tail-like,  seeming  composed  sometimes  of 
one,  sometimes  of  three  divergent  hairs,  but  consist- 
ing, in  fact,  of  a  single  ovipositer,  or  borer,  with  a 
sheath  longitudinally  divided,  and  opening  like  a  pair 
of  compasses.  The  nicest  adaptation  marks  this 
curious  instrument,  which,  acconting  to  the  different 
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species  and  habits  of  its  possessor,  is  employed  to 
pierce,  sometimes  only  an  exposed  egg,  sometimes  the 
skin  of  a  grub,  caterpillar,  or  chrysalis,  and  some- 
times through  defences  strong  and  deep,  coverings  of 
silk,  or  wood,  or  clay  ;  and,  according  to  these  varied 
requisitions,  it  is  shorter  or  longer,  thinner  or  thicker, 
stitfer  or  more  pliant.  In  one  large  and  common 
ichneumon,*  easily  known  by  her  black  body,  red 
legs,  and  smoke-colored  wings,  spotted  at  the  base, 
this  tail-like  appendage  reaches  unto  inches y  some- 
times nearly  three — a  length,  extreme,  as  longer  than 
the  body,  but  not  auperjluoust  seeing  that  its  office  is 
often  to  penetrate,  and  that  through  a  barrier  of  clay, 
down  to  the  very  bottom  of  deep  nest-holes  in  walls  or 
sand-banks,  those,  usually,  of  the  mason  wasp,  where- 
in, to  the  destruction  of  the  hapless  nestling,  its 
rightful  occupant,  it  leaves  behind  the  fatal  deposit 
of  a  parasitic  egg. 

Observe  Mother  Ichneumon ^s  modus  operandi 
upon  the  large  white. f 

While  stuffing  its  variegated  doublet  of  green,  black, 
and  yellow,  with  vegetable  pulp,  a  small  ichneumon, 
a  little  four-winged  imp,  with  black  body  and  yellow 
legs,  pounces  on  its  back,  flourishes  her  tremendous 
egg-inserting  weapon,  and  seeking  therewith  the 
caterpillar's  most  vulnerable  part,  plunges  it,  now 
here,  now  there,  between  its  rings,  leaving,  with 
every  puncture,  a  "  thorn  in  the  flesh,*'  soon  to  be  the 
living  prey  of  a  hrood  of  devourers. 

The  victim  of  this  infliction  bears  all  with  a  most 
astonishing  degree  of  quietude  ;  and,  without  any 
outward  signs  of  the  visitation  which  has  befallen  it, 
continues  to  discuss  its  cabbage  with  apparently  the 
same  relish  as  before,  and  utterly  unconscious  that, 
while  seeming  to  feed  only  itself,  it  is  in  reality  sup- 
porting the  surreptitious  progeny  which  Mother  Ich- 
neumon has  80  cunningly  committed  to  its  involuntary 
keeping. 

Thus  strangely  supported,  the  infant  or  grub 
cuckoo-flies  attain  their  growth,  and  so,  to  all  appear- 
ance,  does  their  unfortunate  fosterer,  the  caterpillar. 
According  to  instinctive  custom,  the  latter,  then 
deserting  its  cabbage,  betakes  itself,  perhaps  in  July 
or  August,  to  the  sheltering  coping  of  a  garden  wall, 
or  cross-bar  of  a  paling  ;  places  where,  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature,  it  is  accustomed  to  discard  the 
caterpillar  and  put  on  the  chrysalis  form.  But  Na- 
ture has,  in  this  case,  been  overruled,  (we  may  be 
certain,  as  always,  by  the  wise  permission  of  her 
Great  Master,)  the  tiny  ichneumon  having  been  em- 
ployed as  the  agent  of  her  defeat 

We  have  happened,  perhaps,  to  see  a  caterpillar 
visited  as  just  described,  ascend  its  wall  or  paling.  In 
a  day  or  two,  perhaps  in  a  few  hours,  we  see  it  again, 
still  a  caterpillar,  and  alive,  but  reduced  almost  to  an 
empty  skin,  while  heaped  around  it  is  a  mass  of  little 
oval  cocoons  of  yellow  silk.  By  some  people  these 
might  be  taken  for  the  caterpillar's  eggs  ;  by  others, 
for  a  specimen  cf  its  own  spinning  ;  and  they  might 
suppose,  moreover,  that  it  had  worked  so  hard  as 
well-nigh  to  work  itself  to  death  ;  but  no  such  thing 
— the  yellow  silken  cases  have  been  spun  by  the  little 
brood  of  parasites,  which,  having  simultaneously'de- 
serted  the  poor,  shrunken  body  of  their  fosterer,  have 
thus  shrouded  themselves  for  the  safe  attainment  of 
the  winged  perfection  which  she  (poor  blighted  prom- 
ise of  a  butterfly  !)  is  never  to  attain. 

One  law  by  which  the  ichneumon-flics,  or  rather 
grubs,  arc  governed,  is  as  curious  as  it  is  infallible. 
The  grub  continues  to  devour  the  substance  of  the 
caterpillar,  carefully  abstaining  from  any  vital  part 
of  the  devoted  being,  whose  Ucing  juices  are 
necessary  for  the  support  of  its  undermining  para- 
site. 
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But  the  ichneamons  are  not  the  only  checks 
ordained  to  thin  the  butterfly  hosts.  Hear  Acheta's 
evidence  ; — 

During  last  August,  ire  had  six  of  the  golden 
chrysalides  of  the  little  tortoise-shell  butterfly  all  sus- 
pended to  a  cluster  of  nettles  which  we  had  planted  in 
a  flower-pot  for  the  provision  of  their  caterpillars. 
From  two  of  the  number  appeared  duly,  in  all  their 
bright  array  of  black  and  scarlet,  blue  and  gold,  the 
insects  to  be  naturally  expected ;  from  t£e  third 
issued  a  brood  of  small  ichneumons.  Of  the  fourth, 
flfth,  and  sixth,  the  "  gold  coats**  assumed  a  question- 
able blackness,  and  being  hence  led  to  examine  how 
they  might  be  filled,  we  found,  instead  of  the  wrinkled 
wings  and  folded  members  of  butterfly  occupants, 
three  little  brown  barrels  within  each,  which  we 
presently  recognized  for  the  pupae  of  two-winged  flies, 
and  from  these  accordingly  came  forth  nine  as  ordi- 
nary-looking little  animaU  of  that  description  as  were 
ever  set  eyes  on,  buzzing  in  a  window — distinguished, 
however,  by  their  parasitic  origin  from  the  household 
herd. 

Nor  are  the  Lepidoptera  the  only  objects  of  these 
parasitic  attacks — their  own  order,  Hj/menoptera, 
is  assailed  by  the  ichneumons,  as  the  mason-wasp, 
deep  as  its  nest-hole  is,  knows  to  its  cost.  Nay, 
there  is  a  parasitic  wasp  appointed  to  spunge  upon 
the  carpenter-bee,  whose  industrious  care  is  often 
rendered  nugatory  by  the  malevolent  cunning  of 
the  invader : — 

The  waspish  lady  (in  this  case  the  aggressor)  is, 
however,  we  can  tell  you,  reader,  a  wasp  of  no  com- 
mon order  ;  but  one  which,  for  beauty  and  splendor, 
has  never  met  her  match  in  the  waspish  world,  nor 
her  superior,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  world  of  British  in 
sects.  You  must  surely  have  sometimes  seen  her, 
a  perfect  living  jewel  as  she  is !  with  head,  breast,  and 
shoulders  all  thickly  set  with  emeralds,  outshone  only 
by  the  ruby-red  and  burnished  gold  which  mingle  in 
her  fiery  talL  You  must  have  seen,  and  certainly  have 
710^,  such  a  notable  as  this,  when  alighted,  accord- 
ing to  her  wont,  in  the  hottest  summer  sunshine, 
upon  posts  and  railings ;  but  you  may  not  know  her 
by  the  names  either  of  **  C/iry«w,'*  of  **  Golden 
Wasp,"  or  of  "  Ruby-tail  Fly  ;"  or  even  if  you  know 
her  names,  you  may  not  be  acquainted  with  her 
business — her  business,  that  is,  upon  posts  and  rail- 
ings. Never  suppose  that  she  so  of^n  visits  these 
uninviting,  flowerless,  dry  localities,  merely  to  bask 
in  the  sultry  sunbeams,  or  challenge  them  to  outshine 
her  golden  splendor.  No ;  this  creature,  in  her 
glorious  array,  is  bent  on  glorious  mischief.  You 
may,  one  day,  happen  to  perceive,  on  the  same  post 
as  that  chosen  for  her  station  by  the  golden  wasp,  a 
hole  bored  in  the  wood,  and  you  may  also  possibly  see  its 
borer,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  bee  mother,  of  the  car- 
penter craft,  who  with  infinite  pains  and  labor  has 
chiselled  out  with  her  jaws  a  nursery  tunnel,  divided 
it  into  cells,  and  stored  it  with  provision  for  her 
young.  But,  ah  !  that  bejewelled,  ruby-tailed  pryer 
has  also  watched  her  in  her  tender  labors,  which  she 
will  take  good  care  to  convert,  if  possible,  to  the 
benefit  of  her  own  waspish  of&pring.  Only  behold 
her  (like  a  fiend  in  angel's  guise)  lurking  to  effect  her 
purpose.  She  has  deserted  her  sunny  post,  and  hides 
her  glittering  form  under  the  covert  of  some  neigh- 
boring leaves — ^her  glowing  eyes  fixed,  though,  all  the 
while  upon  the  nest  of  her  humble  cousin  bee.  She 
has  seen  her  return,  her  thighs  laden  with  the  golden 
pollen  which  she  has  been  collecting  for  her  nestlings' 
store  ;  but  still  it  wants  completion,  and  she,  (poor, 
busy  mother !)  meaning  shortly  to  return,  repairs 
once  more  to  a  neighboring  garden,  to  load  herself 
again  with  sweet  provision.  But  no  sooner  does  she 
issue  firom  her  nest-hole,  than  the  wUy  parasite  durts 


from  behind  her  screen,  her  dazzling  body  and  glil 
tering  wings  flash  for  a  moment  in  the  sun,  thea 
suddenly  are  lost  in  the  dark  perforation  of  the  tun- 
nelled bee's  nest.  Woe  then  to  its  hapless  tenants  ! 
They  may  feast  awhile  upon  the  sweets  provided  by 
maternal  care  ;  but  they  will  feast  and  fatten  only  to 
be  devoured  by  a  grub  of  the  golden  wasp,  who,  in 
her  visit  to  their  nest,  (fatal  as  it  is  brief,)  has  depos- 
ited an  egg  or  eggs,  from  whence  will  issue  all  this 
murderous  mischief. 

Those  who  relish  a  churchyard  story,  and  doubt 
the  luminosity  of  the  mole-cricket,  will  find  amuse- 
ment in  the  chapter  headed,  ^'  Jack  O^Lantem  in 
Armor,  or  Tombstone  Tim."  But  the  **  instincts 
of  maternity'*  call  us,  and  we  obey. 

Among  the  nurseries  of  these  insect-mothers, 
that  of  the  poppy-bee  stands  preeminent.  Rennie 
shall  describe  her  imperial  nursery-chamber,  rich 
with  scarlet  hangings  : — 

One  of  these  holes  is  about  three  inches  deep, 
gradually  widening  as  it  descends,  till  it  assumes  the 
form  of  a  small  Florence  flask.  The  interior  of  this 
excavation  is  rendered  smooth,  uniform,  and  polished, 
in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  tapestry  with  which  it  is 
intended  to  be  hung,  and  which  is  the  next  step  in  the 
process. 

The  material  used  for  tapestry  by  this  insect  uphol- 
sterer is  supplied  by  the  flower-leaves  of  the  scarlet 
field-poppy,  from  which  she  successively  cuts  off  small 
oval  pieces ,  seizes  them  between  her  legs,  and  conveys 
them  to  the  nest  She  begins  her  work  at  the  bottom, 
which  she  overlays  with  three  or  four  leaves  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  sides  have  never  less  than  two.  When 
she  finds  that  the  piece  she  has  brought  is  too  large 
to  fit  the  place  intended,  she  cuts  off  what  is  superflu- 
ous, and  carries  away  the  shreds.  By  cutting  the 
fresh  petal  of  a  poppy  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  we  may 
perceive  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  piece  free  from 
wrinkles  and  shrivelling  ;  but  the  bee  knows  how  to 
spread  the  pieces  which  she  uses  as  smooth  as  glass. 

When  she  has  in  this  manner  hung  the  little  cham- 
ber round  with  this  splendid  scarlet  tapestry,  of  which 
she  is  not  sparing,  biu  extends  it  even  beyond  the 
entrance,  she  then  fills  it  with  the  pollen  of  flowers 
mixed  with  honey,  to  the  height  of  about  half  an  inch. 
In  this  magazine  of  provisions  for  her  future  progeny 
she  lays  an  egg,  and,  over  it,  folds  down  the  tapestry 
of  poppy  petals  from  above.  The  upper  part  is  then 
filled  in  with  earth.* 

Such  an  insect  baby-house  may  be  diflicult  to 
find  in  Queen  Victoria's  home  dominions ;  though 
the  eloquent  author  last  quoted  seems  almost  cer- 
tain that  he  has  seen  the  poppy-bee's  nests  in  Scot- 
land. Those  astute  and  accurate  sages,  Kirby  and 
S pence,  however,  doubt  whether  they  are  ever 
found  in  Britain.  But  we  need  not  leave  our  own 
green  isles  for  specimens  of  the  craft  of  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  of  these  leaf-cutting  upholsterers. 
How  often  from  June  to  August  do  we  find  on  our 
rose-trees  leaves  out  of  which  one  or  more  pieces 
have  been  circularly  or  ovally  cut  with  as  much 
precision  as  a  pair  of  scissors,  guided  by  a  human 
hand,  could  have  performed  the  operation  f  With 
these  pieces  the  leaf-cutter  bee  lines  in  her  hole  in 
the  ground,  in  a  post,  or  in  a  wall,  several  cells  of 
the  shape  and  about  the  size  of  a  thimble,  inserted 
successively  the  one  into  the  bottom  of  the  other. 
From  nine  to  twelve  pieces  of  leaf  are  required  for 
the  completion  of  a  single  cell.  As  each  is  fin- 
ished, Mother  Bee  stoi^es  with  it  a  rose-colored 
conserve,  made  of  pollen  and  honey,  rich  as  ever 
red-hipped  hamble-bee  collected  from  the  top  of  a 
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thistle.  She  then  deposits  the  egg  from  which  is 
to  spring  the  consumer  of  this  magazine  of  sweets, 
and  covers  in  the  whole  with  three  more  pieces  of 
leaf  cut  in  a  faultless  circle — a  pair  of  compasses 
could  not  describe  one  better — leaving  room  above 
the  cover  for  the  insertion  of  the  succeeding  cell. 
No  wonder  that  the  poor  gardener  whose  story  was 
told  in  our  last  paper,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  witch  had  wrought  and  concatenated  the 
work. 

Bee  carpenters,  bee  masons,  and  bee  miners,  all 
ply  their  tasks  with  maternal  views.  Nor  are 
they  without  their  parallels  in  the  wasp  tribe ;  but 
the  ogress  of  a  wasp-mother,  instead  of  pollen, 
usually  provides  a  larder  of  flies  or  gnats,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mason- wasp,  coops 
up  a  string  of  living  caterpillars,  or  a  brace  or  two 
of  live  spiders. 

On  these,  the  number  of  which  is  nicely  calculated 
to  meet  his  wants,  the  young  cannibal  is  nourished  up 
to  perfect  wasphood,  unless,  in  spite  of  his  mother^s 
labors,  so  cunningly  pratective,  he  himself  fall  a  prey 
to  the  usurping  o&pring  of  some  ichneumon  fly,  who, 
more  clever  still,  has  contrived,  cuckoo-like,  to  lay 
her  egg  within  the  nest  he  occupies. 

One  species  of  mason  wasp,  mentioned  by  Bonnet, 
approaches  nearer  than  any  of  the  above  to  the 
feathered  race  in  her  mode  of  supplying  her  young, 
for,  instead  of  enclosing  at  once  within  her  nursery 
larder  a  store  sufficient  to  supply  the  future  exigencies 
of  its  inmate,  she,  from  time  to  time,  carries  thither 
a  living  caterpillar,  opening  and  reclosing  the  nest 
for  iier  entrance  and  exit 

Acheta  considers  the  prospective  skill  and  care 
of  solitary  bees  and  wasps  and  similar  maternal 
architects,  as  entirely  of  an  instinctive  character ; 
but  assigns  one  of  a  higher  description  to  certain 
other  features  of  insect  maternity.  The  aroqyn  ^^ 
insects,  as  in  mammiferous  animals,  is  developed 
even  more  strongly  in  the  predatory  races,  than  in 
the  mild  and  gentle  tribes.  The  cruel  spider,  the 
devouring  water-scorpion,  the  murderous  wasp,  and 
the  occasionally  cannibal  earwig,  are  noticed  as 
fully  bearing  out  that  assertion.     (P.  91.) 

It  might  not,  we  agree,  excite  our  wonder,  to 
find  the  large  mealy  wings  of  the  sofl  and  beautiful 
butterfly,  or  those  of  the  downy  moth,  spread  dove- 
like over  their  eggs  or  young  broods  to  hatch  or 
cherish  them,  though  we  must  look  elsewhere 
among  insects  fur  those  hen-like  propensities.  We 
also  grant  that  those  butterflies  and  moths  are  not 
without  their  maternal  instincts,  but  we  do  not 
share  in  Acheta's  wonder,  that  thte  butterfly  should 
desert  '^  her  delicate  repast  among  the  flowers,  to 
deposit  her  eggs  on  the  (to  herselQ  oninvitinsr  cab- 
bage which  is  to  support  her  progeny.'*  Nature 
has  so  wisely  accompanied  every  act  connected 
with  the  continuation  of  the  species  with  pleasure 
— except  that  to  which  the  primeval  curse  clings, 
and  even  that  curse  is  softened  into  a  blessing,  that 
we  doubt  whether  the  perfume  of  the  most  delicious 
floral  nectar  and  ambrusia  is  more  inviting  to  the 
butterfly  in  the  morning  of  her  winged  existence, 
than  the  odor  of  cabbage  for  which  she  longs  in 
the  gravid  evening  of  her  days. 

The  gypsy  and  gold-tail  moths,  will,  like  the 
duck,  strip  the  down  from  their  body  to  defend 
from  the  winter^s  cold,  the  brood  which  the  insect- 
mothers  will  never  behold ;  but  if  we  would  seek 
for  parallel  to  that  pattern  of  motherly  love  and 
perseverance,  a  sitting  hen,  we  must  turn  our  eyes 
to  the  florist's  worst  enemy.  The  harsh,  wiry, 
lengthy  earwig  sits  upon  her  eggs,  guarding  them 


with  the  greatest  care.  Invade  her  nest  and  scatter 
them,  she  will  collect  them  again,  and  then  resume 
and  maintain  her  sitting.  Her  nestlings,  when 
hatched,  creep  under  her  as  chickens  creep  under 
a  hen,  and  are  sometimes  brooded  over  by  her  for 
hours. 

All  this  has  been  observed  and  noted  by  De 
Geer  and  others,  and  Acheta  had  an  opportunity  of 
watching  one  of  these  insect  Partlets  which  had 
been  transported  from  her  nest  behind  a  stone, 
with  half-a-dozen  of  her  still  white  progeny,  into 
the  translucent  prison  of  an  inverted  glass.  A 
blossom  of  dandelion  was  introduced,  and  Mother 
Earwig  was  seen  to  commence  at  once  upon  one 
of  the  yellow  petals,  the  bitten  edge  of  which  was 
directly  afterwards  attacked  by  the  tender  jaws  of 
one  of  her  brood.  The  field  bug  is  said  to  lead 
her  large  family  of  thirty  or  forty  abroad  as  a  hen 
does  her  chicks.  Where  she  goes  there  they 
must  be,  and  where  she  stops  they  assemble  in  a 
cluster  around  her  :  as  for  the  water-scorpion,  she 
never  leaves  her  eggs  for  a  moment,  hut  always 
carries  them  in  a  cluster  upon  her  back.  Kirby 
will  tell  you,  and  you  may  satisfy  yourself  of  the 
fact,  that  no  miser  clings  to  his  treasure  with 
more  solicitude  than  a  species  of  spider  common 
under  clods  of  earth,  to  the  silken  bag  that  con- 
tains her  eggs.  **  She  carries  it  with  her  every- 
where. If  you  deprive  her  of  it,  she  makes  the 
most  strenuous  eflforts  for  its  recovery.  If  you 
restore  it,  her  actions  demonstrate  her  joy.  She 
seizes  it,  and  with  the  utmost  agility  runs  oflf  with 
it  to  a  place  of  security.  When  the  proper  time 
arrives,  she  makes  an  opening  in  the  bag  for  the 
young  to  come  forth,  when  they  run  in  clusters  on 
her  back  and  legs ;  she  carries  them  about  with  her, 
and  feeds  them  till  able  to  help  themselves."  The 
American  opossum  takes  no  better  care  of  her 
much-loved  young,  nor  carries  them  on  her  back 
more  cleverly  or  tenderly,  than  this  despised  insect. 

Bonnet  put  one  of  these  Arachnian  mothers  to  a 
severe  test.  He  threw  her  into  the  pit  of  a 
large  ant-lion.  The  ogre  seized  her  bag,  but  she 
held  on  till  its  fastening  gave  way,  and  then  re- 
gained it  with  her  jaws,  but  his  superior  strength 
prevailed,  and  he  pulled  it  into  his  sand-pit,  into 
which,  rather  than  forsake  her  treasure,  she  suflfered 
herself  to  be  dragged  also.  Then  Bonnet  forced 
her  from  it ;  but,  though  repeatedly  pulled  away, 
she  would  not  leave  the  spot. 

And  now  Sir  Cranion,*  for  you  and  your  family  ; 
whether  you  rather  rejoice  in  the  name  of  crane- 
fly,  tailor,  or  daddy  longlegs,  and  your  lady  in  the 
humble  appellation  of  Jenny  Spinner,  or  choose  to 
wrap  yourself  in  the  dignity  of  your  Linniean  title, 
Tipula.  Oh,  thou  destroyer  of  grass  in  thy  grub- 
hood,  and  pertinacious  flier  into  candle-flame,  when, 
like  an  ancient  beau,  thou  hast  come  to  what 
should  be  years  of  discretion — thou  who  leavest, 
apparently  without  pain  or  sorrow,  two  or  three  of 
thy  spindleshanks  in  my  hand  as  I  endeavor  to 
save  thee  from  a  fiery  death,  by  carrying  thee  to 
the  open  window,  and  then  closing  it  against  thy 
reiterated  insane  suttee  attempts  with  those  two  or 

*  Cranion,  in  the  fairy  toDgue,  appears  to  be  the  ap- 
pellation of  this  fly. 

Four  nimble  gnats  the  horses  were, 
Their  harness  of  gossamere, 
Fly  Cranion  her  charioteer, 
Upon  the  coach-box  getting. — Dratton. 

Mortals,  too,  have  been  made  to  talk  of  "  Sir  Cra- 
nion legs."  Poor  Dicky  Suett— "  Oh,  la  !"— spindled 
through  the  world  upon  extremities  of  that  descrip- 
tion. 
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three  lefi^s  minus — what  shall  I  say  of  thee  that  is 
not  far  better  said  by  Acheta?  who  will  lay  open 
to  you,  gentle  reader,  all  the  naysteries  of  this 
grass  and  wheat  destroying  clan. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  "  Scarabaeus  and  its  mod- 
ern worshippers/*  Acheta  is  rather  hard  upon  the 
devotees  of  Mammon — **  muckworms  and  scarabs 
bred  in  the  dung  of  peace" — and  would  lower 
Greshanfs  grasshopper,  now  registering  the  wind 
on  the  Royal  Exchange,  to  hoist  in  its  stead  the 
churchyard  beetle*  as  the  vane  of  the  **  Bourse," 
that  the  anxious  merchant  may  be  reminded  of  the 
sure  ship,  death;  fur  a  passage  by  which,  sooner 
or  later,  he  is  booked.  But  such  mementoes  soon 
cease  to  have  more  efiect  upon  the  human  biped, 
than  the  stuffed  figure,  or  **  dudman,"  as  it  is 
called  in  some  counties,  has  upon  the  birds  in  the 
arable  fields.  The  Egyptian  never  drank  one  cup 
the  less,  nor  with  bated  relish,  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  the  ghastly  guest,  all  stiff  and  stark, 
that  regularly  appeared  at  the  banquet  to  remind 
him  of  his  mortality.  Nay,  after  a  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance with  the  defunct  monitor,  he  seems  to 
have  been  stimulated  to  greater  enjoyment : — 

Do  not  then  when  I  am  dead, 
Flowers  and  wines  and  odors  shed — 

Rather  in  these  present  hours, 
Bring  your  odors,  wines,  and  flow*rs. 

But  of  all  the  beetles,  sacred  or  profane,  com- 
mend 08  to  those  industrious  undertakers,  the  bury- 
ing beetles.f  Gleditsch,  who  had  laid  some  dead 
moles  upon  the  beds  in  his  garden,  whether  as  ex- 
amples of  retributive  justice  for  their  defacement 
of  his  borders  and  walks,  or  for  other  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  or  for  none  at  all,  does  not 
appear,  observed  that  the  bodies  of  the  little  gen- 
tlemen in  velvet  disappeared  mysteriously.  He 
watched,  and  found  that  the  agents  were  beetles, 
which,  having  first  deposited  their  eggs  in  the  car- 
casses that  were  to  be  the  provision  for  their  larve, 
buried  the  bodies,  so  that  they  might  be  safe  from 
predatory  birds  and  quadrupeds.  Into  a  glass  ves- 
sel he  put  four  of  these  insects,  having  half  filled  it 
with  earth,  on  the  surface  of  which  he  placed 
two  dead  f^ogs.  His  sextons  went  to  work,  and 
one  frog  was  interred  in  less  than  twelve  hours — 
the  other  on  the  third  day.  Then  he  introduced  a 
dead  linnet.  The  beetles  soon  began  their  labors, 
commencing  operations  by  removing  the  earth  from 
under  the  body,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity  for  its  recep- 
tion. The  male  and  female  got  under  the  corpse 
and  pulled  away  at  the  feathers  to  lower  it  into  its 
grave.  A  change  then  came  over  the  spirit  of  the 
male,  for  he  drove  the  female  away,  and  worked 
by  himself  for  five  hours  at  a  stretch.  He  lifted 
the  body,  changed  its  position,  turned  and  arranged 
it,  coming  out  of  the  hole,  mounting  on  the  dead 
bird,  trampling  on  it,  and  then  again  going  below 
to  draw  it  down  deeper  and  deeper  still.  Wearied 
with  his  incessant  efforts,  he  came  out  and  laid  his 
head  upon  the  earth  beside  the  object  of  his  labors, 
remaining  motionless  for  a  full  hour,  as  if  for  a  good 
rest.  Then  he  crept  under  the  earth  again.  On 
the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  bird  was  an  inch 
and-a-half  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  the 
trench  remained  open,  the  body  looking  as  if  laid 
out  upon  a  bier,  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  mould. 
When  evening  came,  it  had  sunk  half  an  inch 
lower.  The  next  day  the  burial  was  completed, 
the  bird  having  been  completely  covered.    More 

*  Blaps  mortisaga.         t  Nercrophorus  vespillo. 


corpses  were  now  supplied,  and,  in  fif\y  days^ 
twelve  bodies  were  interred  by  the  four  beetles  ia 
this  cemetery  under  a  glass  case. 

Acheta  winds  up  her  Scarabaeus  chapter  by  a 
general  and  conclusive  view  of  the  worshipful  ct)m- 
pany  of  beetle-scavengers,  and  the  benefits  confer- 
red by  them  on  mankind. 

We  most  have  seen  already  the  importance  of  their 
operations,  even  as  we  have  slightly  sketched  only  a 
few  of  them,  and  as  performed  only  on  the  narrow 
theatre  of  our  native  soil,  and  must  have  noticed  also 
the  wondrous  order  observable  in  their  sanitary  works. 
But  it  is  i-equisite  to  look  further — to  coat  an  e^e  over 
the  whole  habitable  globe— before  we  can  perceive,  iu 
anything  like  its  true  extent,  the  magnitude  and 
method  of  insect  agency — that  especially  of  beetles, 
OS  assistant  to  carrion  birds  in  the  business  of  remov- 
ing offensive  objects.  In  this  survey  there  becomes 
apparent  one  beneficent  provision  of  Nature,  (more 
properly  of  Natui*e*8  God,)  which  cannot  but  excite 
our  admiration — that,  namely,  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  insect  scavengers,  as  observed  always 
to  be  in  exact  accordance  with  the  need  for  their 
services.  In  temperate  climates,  where  decomposition 
from  atmospheric  causes  moves  at  so  slow  a  rate  as  to 
require  adventitious  aid,  their  number  is  large  ;  in 
hot  and  arid  atmospheres,  as  in  the  Piunpas  of  South 
America,  where  a  carcass  becomes  dry  almost  before 
putrefixction,  and  where  travellers  can  moke  a  fire  of 
a  dead  horse,  they  ore  comparatively  rare. 

But  there  are,  it  would  seem,  some  of  the 
sepulchral  fraternity,  who  do  not  wait  till  death 
has  done  his  work  before  they  begin  theirs.  The 
author  of  the  Voyage  to  the  Mauritius  paints  the 
following  scene  with  his  pen  : — 

Although  cockroaches  abounded  inconveniently  at 
the  Mauritius,  it  was  not  without  pity  that  I  saw  them 
consigned,  as  they  frequently  were,  to  a  living  grave, 
by  a  wicked-looking  insect  much  i-esembling  a  Sp:iuish 
fly.  It  was  impossible  to  witness  his  proccediugSy 
combined  with  his  glittering  blue  and  green  dress, 
without  imagining  the  elfish  demon  of  a  pantomime 
leading  an  innocent  victim  to  perpetual  entombment 
in  some  haunted  cavern.  Let  the  cockroach  be  mov- 
ing never  so  briskly  across  the  wall,  he  has  no  sooner 
caught  sight  of  the  fatal  insect — not  a  quarter  of  his 
size — than  all  energy  leaves  him,  and  he  stands 
stupidly  resigned.  The  fly  then  walks  up  to  him, 
looks  him  hard  in  the  face,  and  presently,  patting 
forth  some  apparatus  which  stands  him  in  place  of  a 
finger  and  thumb,  gently  takes  the  cockroach  by  the 
nose,  and  leads  him  daintily  along  for  a  foot  or  two. 
Leaving  him  there^  he  commences  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  neighborhood,  beating  the  ground  up 
and  down  like  a  well-trained  setter,  and  not  finding 
what  he  wants,  returns  to  the  cockroach  and  le>ids 
him  on  a  little  further,  when  the  same  process  is  gone 
through,  sometimes  for  hours,  till  the  whole  wall  has 
been  examined.  Chinks  there  are  in  plenty,  but  they 
do  not  suit  him  ;  he  has  taken  the  measure  of  the 
victim's  bulk,  and  means  to  lodge  him  commodionsly. 
Presently  a  suitable  hole  is  found,  and  the  fly,  moving 
backward,  gently  pulls  the  cockroach  after  him  into 
his  last  home.  What  horrors  are  perpetrated  in  this 
dark  recess  cannot  be  more  than  surmised.  The 
object  undoubtedly  is  to  engage  him  as  a  wetnurse. 
No  doubt  the  poor  cockroach  is  bored  in  some  part  not 
vital,  and  eggs  laid  in  him  ;  a  purpose,  indeed,  for 
which  his  succulent  and  motherly  frame  seems  pecu- 
liarly adapted.  And,  not  improbably,  during  this 
vicarious  incubation,  he  is  supplied  with  food,  until 
the  young,  of  whom  he  is  pregnant,  being  hatched, 
commence,  in  return  for  his  services,  to  "  gnaw  his 
bowels,  their  repast.'*  It  is  in  vain  that  during  the 
scene  above  described  you  urge  the  cockroach  to  seek 
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safety  in  flight  The  poke  of  a  stick  is  disregarded  ; 
he  seems  dead  to  all  hints  ;  naj,  moTe  him  to  another 
part  of  the  wall,  he  waits  there  with  the  same  stolid 
indifiference  the  return  of  his  tormentor.  Probably  a 
sly  thrust  is  given  him  in  the  first  meeting  of  noses, 
or  some  "  leprous  distilment**  dropped  in  his  ear  ;  for 
he  has  entirely  the  air  of  being  hocused. 

But  bark  to  tbe  wailing  sound  in  the  air.  The 
insect  dirge-players,  fit  minstrels  for 

the  dark  midnight  hour,  when  bad  spirits  have 

power, 

are  upon  us  with  their  mortuary  music  for  a  dance 
of  death,  where 

Phantoms  foot  it  to  tbe  death-watch  drum, 

and  the  tune  of  that  Benshee,  the  death Vhead 
moth.* 
Come,  Atropos,  I  say ! — 

By  thy  visage  fierce  and  black, 
By  the  death's-head  on  thy  back. 

Ah !  time  was  when  thy  advent  perplex'd  nations 
with  fear ;  but  the  well-sifted  case  of  Science  v. 
Superstition  has  told  upon  thy  terrifying  power, 
and  it  is  only  in  some  quiet  nook,  as  yet  undisturbed 
by  the  tramp  of  the  thundering  locomotive,  and  the 
ear-piercing  shriek  of  its  whistle,  that  thy  appear- 
ance and  cry,  not  unlike  that  of  a  feeble  infant,  are 
regarded  as  the  harbingers  of  pestilence  and 
general  calamity. 

Yes,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  whole  convent 
of  nuns  were  at  their  wit's  end  with  terror  by  the 
apparition  of  one  of  these  ominous  fliers  in  dark- 
ness. Nay,  no  longer  ago  than  the  year  1730  a 
cure  of  Bretagne  improved  the  occasion  of  its 
appearance  by  impressing  on  his  flock  the  terrors 
of  which  this  mournful  messenger — **  revetu  de 
tout  ce  qu^une  pompe  funibre  off  re  de  plus  triste, 
with  pinions  marqucttei  comme  une  espk£  de  drop 
mortuaire^^ — was  the  outward  and  visible  sign. 
So  deleterious  was  it  considered  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  that  there,  if  we  are  to  believe  St.  Pierre, 
the  dust  scattered  from  its  wings  as  it  flitted 
through  a  room  was  surely  held  to  cause  blindness. 

Let  not  the  educated  bigots  who  kiss  the  phial 
containing  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  with  base 
rapture,  smile  at  the  holy  horror  of  the  nun  or 
peasant  who  shuddered  at  the  shrill  warning  of 
the  death  Vhead  moth.  Their  prostration  of  soul, 
if  they  be  sincere,  is  incurable.  We  quite  agree 
with  Acheta,  however,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
those  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Reaumur*  not  to 
have  been  comparatively  enlightened  as  to  the 
natural  causes  which  produced  the  so-called  shower 
of  blood  at  Aix  in  1608,  and  to  which  we  have 
alluded  in  a  former  number ; — 

But  nothing  made  these  tyrants  of  the  soul  more 
angry  than  tbe  boldness  of  advancing  science,  threat- 
ening, as  it  did,  to  rob  them  of  a  monopoly  of  bug- 
bears, sprung  of  ignorance — to  wrench  from  their 
grasp  a  variety  of  rusty  weapons,  such  as  they  had 
been  used  to  wield  for  the  subjugation  of  minds  yet 
darker  than  their  own.  Thus  wrote,  in  1785,  the 
journalists  of  Trevoux,  in  comment  on  another  shower 
of  sanguine  hue,  like  the  one  of  1608,  and  occasioned 
like  that,  by  discharges  firom  butterflies  on  emergement 
from  their  chrysalides.  "  Le  public  a  tovjours  droit 
de  i*alarmer ;  il  est  coupable ;  ei  tout  ce  qui  lui  rap- 
pelle  Vidie  d'un  Dieu  vengeur  n^ est  jamais  un  sujet 
faux,  de  quel  que  ignorance  philosophique  qu'il  soit 

*  Acherontia  atropos. 


accompagne, ' '  Truly  a  precious  doctrine  of  darkness 
and  distortion !  and  who  can  read  it  without  being 
thankful  that  with  us,  at  least,  the  reign  of  supersti- 
tion,  as  a  reign  of  terror,  is  near  its  close !  Some 
superstitions  one  may  venerate,  others  one  can  scarce 
help  loving  ;  but  such  as  the  above— such  es  would 
derive,  even  from  the  most  beautiful  and  innocent  of 
God's  creatures,  ideas  of  an  avenging  Deity,  instead 
of  an  all-merciful    and   beneficent    Creator — thank 

Heaven,  such  incubi  have  nearly  taken  flight ! 

• 

And  now  for  the  description  of  this  gigantic 
Sphinx,  the  *'  wandering  bird''  of  Poland  ;  and 
bird-like  in  size  it  is  : — 

In  the  upper  wings,  which,  when  expanded,  cover 
an  extent  of  nearly  five  inches,  the  prevailing  hues 
are  very  dark,  but  elegantly  disposed  in  waves  and 
shades  of  brown  and  bhvck,  broken  by  a  few  lighter 
clouds,  and  one  small  white  spot  near  the  centre.  The 
secondary  pinions,  of  less  sombre  coloring,  are  of  a 
deep  ochreous  yellow,  barred  with  black  ;  a  livery  in 
which  the  massive  body  is  attired.  The  head  and 
thorax  are  dark,  and  it  is  on  the  back  of  the  latter  that 
the  insect  bears  its  dreaded  badge,  the  death's-head, 
to  which  it  owes  its  name,  figured  in  yellowish  gray 
upon  a  sable  ground. 

Such  is  the  insect  whose  cry  confirms  the  super- 
natural character  with  which  it  has  been  invested. 
Loud,  shrill,  and  wailing,  it  well  fits  the  character 
of  the  grinning  skull  impressed  upon  its  scapulary, 
and  the  sombre  hues  of  the  tabard  of  this  boding 
herald.  Its  loud  lament  seldom  ceases.  Rdaumur 
will  assnre  you  that  when  shut  up  in  a  box,  it 
cries;  when  caught,  it  cries;  and  when  held  be* 
tween  the  fingers,  it  never  ceases  crying. 

But  how  is  the  cry  produced?  Ay — who  shall 
decide,  when  doctors  so  completely  diflerl  One 
will  tell  you  that  it  comes  from  the  body  ;  another, 
that  it  is  emitted  by  friction  of  the  chest  upon  the 
abdomen,  the  wings  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sound  ;  a  third  finds,  or  thinks  he  finds,  the  noise 
in  a  pair  of  scales  at  the  base  of  the  wings,  played 
upon  by  the  action  of  the  pinions  themselves. 
Passerini,  Dumeril,  and  others,  declare  that  the 
origin  of  the  sound  is  in  the  interior  of  the  head, 
from  which,  one  says,  that  the  sound  continues  to 
proceed  after  separation  from  the  body — after  the 
fashion  of  the  severed  heads  in  the  Mille  ct  une 
Fantbmes  of  A.  Dumas.  Reaumur,  too,  placed 
tlie  seat  of  sound  in  tbe  sphinx's  upper  story,  con- 
sidering that  the  immediate  source  was  the  friction 
of  the  palpi  against  the  tongue. 

Mr.  Denny  is  of  opinion  that  the  organs  produce 
ing  the  melancholy  strain  are  two  large,  movable, 
horny  scales,  at  the  bases  of  the  upper  wings,  fixed 
on  the  thorax,  and  covering  each  a  small  aperture, 
which  is  also  a  horny  substance.  It  is  declared 
that,  during  the  emission  of  the  sound,  they  only 
are  in  a  state  of  strong  vibration,  while  all,  the 
other  parts  of  the  insect  may  be  at  rest. 

But  if  the  superstitious  of  the  olden  time  had 
been  aware  of  another  of  its  peculiarities,  they 
would  have  undoubtedly  added  it  to  the  catalogue 
of  its  funeral  characteristics.  The  chrysalis  ia 
always  buried  in  the  earth,  and  Mr.  Curtis  saw 
one  bursting  its  cerements.  It  was  enveloped  to 
the  head,  limbs,  and  antenns,  by  a  fine  membrane 
like  tissue  paper,  which  dropped  as  these  gradually 
unfolded  from  its  shrouded  body.  When  it  first, 
emerged,  the  wings  were  not  larger  than  a  human 
finger-nail.  The  insect  placed  itself  in  a  position 
to  favor  their  hanging  down,  their  injection  was- 
soon  completed,  and,  in  two  hours,  they  were  per- 
fectly expanded.  ^ 
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The  caterpillar  is  of  goodly  size,  and  its  bril- 
liant  yellow  and  green  coloring  strongly  contrasts 
ivith  the  lugubrious  livery  of  the  perfect  insect. 
Even  in  this  state  it  is  said  to  have  a  voice,  or,  at 
all  events,  the  power  of  emitting  sound.  If  dis- 
turbed, it  draws  back  rapidly,  and  makes  a  loud 
noise,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  crackle  of 
an  electric  spark.  Jasmine,  hemp,  elder,  and 
woody  ni<;htshade,  are  among  its  esculents ;  and 
Mr.  Denny  took  twenty  off  a  tea-tree,  growing  on 
the  top  of  a  house  at  the  back  of  Downing-terrace. 
All  these  he  reared,  and  splendid  sphinxes  did 
they  become.  But  it  is  to  the  potato,  probably, 
now  as  generally  diffused  as  it  was  formerly 
neglected — in  France  especially,  till  Louis  XV. 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  his  court  with  a  bouquet 
of  its  flowers — that  we  principally  owe  the  compar- 
ative increase  of  the  numbers  of  this  insect,  now  no 
longer  rare ;  though  not  easily  found.  For,  during 
the  day,  the  caterpillars  take  refuge  from  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  watchful  ichneu- 
mon-flies, not  merely  under  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
•n  which  they  feed,  but  in  the  ground  itself.  To 
the  same  earthy  bed  they  retire  towards  the  end  of 
August  or  beginning  of  September,  doffing  their 
gayly-colored  coats  for  the  sombre  chrysalidian 
attire  of  the  grave,  from  which  they  emerge  in  the 
autumn  to  be  a  real  terror  to  bee-masters. 

Hence  this  terrible  sphinx  derives  one  of  the 
appellations  in  which  he  rejoices ;  and  we  will 
now  watch  the  movements  of  this  **  bee  tiger.'* 
Look  at  his  short,  stiff  pump,  so  unlike  the  long, 
pliant  sucker  of  the  other  sphinxes.  '^  This,'*  as 
poor  Mathews  used  to  say  in  his  inimitable  portrait 
of  the  showman  in  Bartkmy  Fair — **  This  is  what 
the  wulgar  calls  the  trunk,  but  we  calls  the  prepos- 
terous ;'*  and  with  this  proboscis — not,  perhaps, 
very  convenient  for  extracting  the  pure  nectar  of 
flowers,  but  admirably  adapted  for  pumping  up 
honey — he  makes  no  small  havoc  in  the  hive. 

The  bold  burglar,  trusting  to  his  courage  and 
the  paralyzing  power  of  his  formidable  voice,  braves 
the  dangers  of  all  the  poisoned  daggers  of  the 
terrified  household.  His  approach  to  a  hive  by 
twilight,  or  the  glow  of  a  harvest  moon,  and  the 
consequent  alarm  and  commotion,  are  vividly 
described  in  the  first  part  of  these  Episodes. 
(p.  308.) 

*•  Tick,  tick,  tick,  tick" — ever  and  anon,  and 
not  even  interrupted  by  the  bell  of  the  old  manor- 
house  clock  beating  ''one!*'  Whence  does  it 
comet  From  the  watch-pocket  of  that  grim  old 
portrait  of  the  squire,  or  from  the  girdle  of  that 
ghostly-looking  lady  in  thosacque?  **  Tap,  tap, 
tap,  lap" — has  the  demon  drummer  left  Tedworth 
to  take  up  his  quarters  here  ? 

No;  this  death-watch  and  that  drummer  are 
beating  a  call  upon  the  old  wainscot  to  their  mates, 
and  if  you  listen  attentively,  you  will  hear  them 
from  May  to  October,  by  day  as  well  as  by  night. 

There  are  various  species  of  these  ticking,  or  more 
properly  beating,  beetles,  of  the  genus  Anobianit  of 
which  a  marked  characteristic  is  the  concealment, 
nearly,  of  the  head  beneath  the  thorax.  Amongst 
these,  two  noted  drummers  are  distinguishable  by 
their  uniforms — in  other  words,  by  the  markings  of 
their  wing-cases — which  in  one*  are  striated,  in  the 
otherf  tessellated.  Another,  of  a  plain  dark  brown, 
{Jlnobium  pertinaz,)  frequent  in  holes  of  old  wood, 
has  long  been  famous  for  its  pertinacity  in  simu- 
lating death,   and  for  displaying  a  seeming  indif- 
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ference  to  torture,  comparable  only  to  the  American 
Indian.  De  Geer  affirms,  upon  experiments  which  it 
needs  not  to  repeat,  that  *'  you  may  maim,  pull  limb 
from  limb,  or  roast  over  a  slow  fire  this  pertina- 
cious creature,  and  not  a  joint  will  move  in  token  thai 
it  suffers.  A  curious  instance,  this,  of  the  unconquer- 
able power  of  an  instinct  implanted  for  self-preservar 
tion." 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  fear-excit- 
ing visitants  are  harmless;  chairs,  tables,  chests 
of  drawers,  wainscot,  have  been  reduced  to  powder 
where  they  abound.  They  have  been  formidable 
even  to  buildings,  by  their  long-continued  depreda- 
tions. The  roof  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
was  seriously  damaged  by  Anolnum  tessellatiim  ; 
and  Curtis  hints  that  the  same  species  will  cut 
through  sheet-lead  ;  he  can  auswer  for  tin- foil  from 
personal  experience.  The  roof  of  the  venerable 
hall  of  Gray's  Inn  was  attacked  by  some  of  these 
borers,  but  luckily  the  dust  which  fell  on  the  floor 
in  consequence  of  their  operations  attracted  notice, 
and  the  evil  was  stayed. 

Poor  insect,  what  a  little  day 
Of  sunny  bliss  is  thine  ! 

Ah,  but  how  lon^  has  that  insect  been  living  in 
another  state?  The  great  goat-moth*  flutters  for 
a  few  weeks  only  in  the  summer  moon-light,  but 
in  its  larva  and  pupa  state  it  has  lived  three 
summers  and  as  many  winters.  Eight  or  nine 
successive  evenings,  in  the  merry  month  of  May, 
are  as  much  as  are  allotted  to  the  cockchaferf  in 
its  winged  state,  but  for  four  years  it  carries  its 
destructive  work  under  ground,  when  the  plough 
and  the  rock  that  follows  the  furrow  have  not  cut 
its  grubhood  short.  Look  at  those  ephemerae 
dancing  up  and  down  in  the  beams  of  a  bun  whose 
rising  and  setting  few  of  them  live  long  enough  to 
see.  They  have  lived  for  two  years  in  their  earth- 
caverns  in  the  bank  of  yonder  river.  And  which 
life  is  the  happiest?  Let  him  who  has  well  tried 
and  weighed  the  difference  between  living  long  and 
living  much,  answer. 

Reaumur  showed  what  could  be  done  in  forward- 
ing insect  life  and  retarding  insect  death.  He  en- 
closed his  chrysalids  in  au  eg^-shaped  glass,  and 
put  them  under  a  sitting  hen,  whose  maternal  heat 
hatched  them  into  butterflies  in  four  days,  a  fort- 
night being  the  usual  time  required  for  their  exclu- 
sion. He  varnished  the  skins  of  other  unfortunate 
chrysalids,  and  retarded  their  appearance  in  the 
imago  state  for  two  months ;  and  thereon  built  a 
theory  that  the  duration  of  human  life  might  be 
prolonged  by  checking  perspiration — suggesting, 
with  a  gravity  worthy  of  an  entomolosrist,  that  the 
experiment  might  be  tried  on  condemned  criminals. 
And  so  much  for  the  amusing  chapter  on  **  Short 
Lives  and  Long." 

Those  who  would  nphold  or  deny  the  luminosity 
of  insects  will  do  well  to  study  the  chapter  on 
*'  Stars  of  the  earth*' — a  degree  which  Acheta  has 
taken  away  from  flowers  to  confer  it  on  insects ; 
but  here  is  a  whole  theatre  of  gymnastics  opened 
before  us  in  the  chapter  of  *'  Insect  Movements." 
Of  these,  after  stating  that  a  dragon-fly  has  been 
seen  to  distance  a  swallow,  we  leave  Acheta  to 
speak. 

In  the  power  of  stationary  suspension,  or  hovering 
in  the  air,  the  hawk-tribe  has  its  insect  representative 
in  that  of  the  Sphinxes  or  Ilawk-moths,  which  are 
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aooostomed,  as  elsewhere  notioed,  to  hftng  suspended 
on  quivering  wing,  while,  with  their  long  tongues 
unfolded,  they  rifle,  like  the  humming-bird,  the  sweets 
of  their  fieivorite  flowers. 

Besides  the  above,  which  are  seldom  abroad  except 
at  evening  or  at  early  mom,  there  are  to  be  seen 
throughout  the  summer  and  the  livelong  summer's 
day,  hovering  over  flower-borders  or  flowery  hedges, 
a  scattered  company  of  two-winged  flies,  which,  as 
somewhat  resembling,  may  be  taken  on  a  cursory 
view  for  /our-winged  bees.  These  are  the  Syrphii, 
whose  prowess,  while  in  their  grub  estate,  as  clearers 
of  aphis-covered  leaves — those  especially  of  the  rose- 
tree — we  have  celebrated  in  another  plaice.  Contrib- 
uting thus,  through  the  carnivorous  appetite  of  their 
growing  youth,  to  the  health  and  preservation  of  the 
plant,  these  aphidivorous  flies,  in  their  active  and 
elegant  maturity,  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  flower  by 
adding  to  the  number  of  its  prettiest  frequenters,  as 
they  now  hover  over  the  enamelled  beds  in  suspension, 
seeming  motionless,  but  maintained,  in  reality,  by 
fitst  vibration  of  their  pinions — then  dart  with  rapidity 
to  some  other  wing-poised  station. 

Contrast  with  these  sylphs — 

The  great  burly  body  of  a  humble  bee  when  he  is 
••  tippling  freely  in  a  flower;**  few  would  suspect  him 
of  out-cutting,  when  on  wing,  all  the  other  high-fliers, 
and  swift-fliers,  and  far-fliers  of  his  order  (/fyme- 
noptera) ,  including,  as  it  does,  all  other  bees,  wasps, 
ichneumons,  and  saw-flies.  Yet  such  is  his  reputa- 
tion in  the  field  (of  air) ,  or  in  the  sporting  calendar 
of  the  naturalist;  and  while  it  outstrips  its  kind,  the 
humble  bee  (by  no  means  humble  in  this  particular) 
&r  exceeds,  says  Kirby,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  the 
flight  of  any  bird. 

Then  revel  in  all  the  wonders  of  the  "  flight  of 
butterflies,"  **  insect  swimmers,"  "  insect  leapers," 
which  outdo  the  salmon,  **  insect  climbers," 
"  walking  under  water"  and  upon  it,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  other  varied  and  complicated  modes  of 
progression  in  which  insect  life  rejoices.  But  al- 
ways remember  that  an  illustration,  even  with 
Acheta,  is  dangerous,  and  that  though  thd  man  may 
march  erect,  the  monkey,  without  support, cannot; 
bis  whole  build  forbids  it.     (p.  178.) 

There  is  a  chapter  "  For  those  who  are  not  over- 
nice,"  with  a  strange  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the 
insect-preyers  upon  man,  to  which  we  shall  only 
add,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Curaim,  the  king  of  the 
fleas  lives  at  Tiberias,  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
deputations  of  illustrious  fleas  from  other  countries 
visit  him  on  a  certain  day  in  his  palace,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  beautiful  gardens,  under  the  lake  of 
Genesareth.*  Then  comes  the  story  of  an  ogre  of 
an  ant-lion,  which  reminds  us  that  Hasselquist 
neglected  the  pyramids  to  observe  the  pits  of  these 
pr^atory  insects  in  the  sand  that  surrounds  those 
awful  monuments.  This,  we  think,  was  being  en- 
tomological over-much. 

Unwillingly  passing  by  "  Painting,  carving,  and 
gilding  ;"  a  most  interesting  discussion  concerning 
*'  Spiders  in  their  analogies  with  other  orders  of 
creation ;"  and  **  A  new  gallery  of  practical  sci- 
ence," Acheta's  Polytechnic,  we  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  springs  of  action  that  regulate  the 
habits  of  insects.  Do  these  springs  depend  upon 
instinct,  reason,  or  a  combination  of  both  ?  This 
question,  as  has  been  well  observed,  can  never  be 
resolved  with  absolute  certainty,  except  by  the 
person  who  should  be  permitted  to  reside  some 
time  within  the  head  of  an  animal  without  assum- 
ing its  identity.     Of  some  of  the  senses  of  insects, 

*  Visits  to  Monasteries  in  the  Levant. 


we  have  not  the  slightest  notion.  But  what  shall 
we  call  that  faculty  which  is  exercised  by  insects, 
as  well  as  by  other  animals,  under  unusual  circum- 
stances, to  modify  or  control  them,  if  we  are  for- 
bidden to  call  it  reason  ?  The  very  terms  of  one 
of  the  best  definitions  of  animal  instincts  proclaim 
our  ignorance.  Instincts,  according  to  the  acute 
and  venerable  Kirby,  are  unknown  faculties  im- 
planted in  the  constitution  of  animals  by  their  Cre- 
ator, by  which,  independent  of  instruction,  obser- 
vation, or  experience,  and  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  end  in  view,  they  are  impelled  to  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  actions  tending  to  the  well-being  of 
the  individual  and  preservation  of  the  species. 
Addison  views  instinct  as  an  immediate  and  con- 
stant impulse  of  the  Deity ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  there  are  mistaken  instincts,  exhibiting  an 
erroneous  application  of  the  faculty,  as  when  meat- 
flies  lay  their  eggs  on  the  flowers  of  stapelia  and 
other  rank  vegetable  productions.  Let  Descartes 
and  his  followers  say  what  they  will,  animals  can- 
not be  regarded  by  any  close  observer  as  mere  ma- 
chines. Machines  to  a  certain  extent  they  may  be, 
but  they  are  something  more. 

We  will  now  follow  Acheta  in  a  brief  review  of 
a  few  of  the  workings  of  the  mysterious  faculty  in 
insects. 

Through  Instinct,  that  endowment  which  is  usually 
as  perfect  in  the  insect's  creeping  infancy  as  in  its 
soaring  adolescence,  all  caterpillars  are  directed  to 
find,  or  more  pruperly  to  appropriate,  the  food  tn-> 
stinctively  provided  by  the  mother's  instinct,  while 
some,  even  before  that  provision  is  attacked  or  cared 
for,  arc  bidden  by  the  same  imperative  power  to  shape 
and  clothe  themselves  with  garments  made  generally 
out  of  the  same  material  as  that  to  be  employed  for 
food.  Of  this  we  have  seen  examples  in  the  clothes- 
moth  in  its  state  of  infancy,  with  othera  of  tlie  same 
tribe  {Tineida)  which  make  to  themselves  cases,  or 
movable  tents  (whence  they  are  called  tent-makers), 
out  of  leaves,  bark,  and  other  substances. 

The  weaving,  most  ingeniously,  of  variously-formed 
cocoons,  more  or  less  solid,  according  usually  to  the 
period  of  their  occupation — the  suspending  themselves 
no  less  cle\erly,  and  in  places  of  security,  for  the 
process  of  transformation,  are  performances  no  less 
admirable  of  the  caterpillar  crew  ;  and  the  instinct 
which  directed  them,  dormant  for  a  while,  with  other 
faculties,  in  the  chrysalis,  wakes  again  in  the  winged 
insect.  Thereby  directed,  the  moth  or  buttei-fly,  per- 
haps guided  also  by  her  taste  and  smell,  repairs  di- 
rectly to  the  flowers  whereon  she  loves  most  to  take 
her  pleasure;  and  then,  in  opposition  to  those  very 
senses,  proceeds,  at  Instinct's  bidding,  to  the  flower- 
less  shrub  or  vegetable,  for  deposit  of  her  eggs  on  the 
leaves  best  suited  to  support  her  unthought-of  prog- 
eny. 

Again — 

With  bees,  ants,  and  other  social  insects,  Instinot 
would  not  appear,  as  with  the  Lepidopiera,  to  spring 
from  the  egg  in  full  maturity,  not  at  least  with  the 
active  and  varied  powers  afterwards  acquired.  In 
bee  grubhood,  also  in  that  of  wasps  and  ants,  the  in- 
stincts of  imbibing  nourishment  and  of  spinning  their 
cocoons,  would  seem  the  only  ones  in  activity,  the 
place  of  all  others  being  supplied  by  that  watchful 
assiduity,  also  instinctive,  with  which  the  laborers  of 
the  hive  or  ant-hill  tend  upon  the  young  of  their  com- 
munities. But  no  sooner  does  the  bee  attain  to  ma- 
turity ,  than  Instinct  in  full  development,  like  the  form 
over  which  it  is  to  bear  rule,  impels  the  wings,  untried, 
to  carry  their  possessor  by  the  shortest  cut  to  the 
flowery  fields  of  her  earliest  labor  ;  then  re-conducts 
her  to  her  straw-built  home  as  unerringly  as  though 
she,  the  tyro-gatherer,  was  the  most  veteran  collector 
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of  the  hiTO.  With  this,  the  bee's,  first  expedition* 
memory  can  have  naught  to  do  ;  if  it  had,  the  feat  in 
question  could  no  longer  be  attributable  to  instinct — 
instinct,  it  would  seem,  of  a  peculiar  character  ;  a 
wondrous  tact,  an  occult  faculty  or  sense,  of  which 
we,  as  not  possessing,  can  form  no  conception.  By 
animals  of  almost  every  other  kind  it  is  exhibited  on 
occasion.  It  re-conducts  the  salmon,  after  a  long  sea- 
voyage,  to  the  spot  where  it  has  once  spawned  ;  it 
guides  the  returning  flight  of  the  carrier-pigeon,  and 
the  bird  of  passage  ;  and  that  this  pilot  sense  is  the 
gift  also  of  quadrupeds,  is  attested  sufficiently  by 
facts,  of  which  almost  every  individual  could  vouch 
for  one,  relative  to  some  canine  or  feline  favorite. 

But  returning  to  bees,  it  is  to  instinct  in  its  opera- 
tive form  that  these  winged  artificers  are  indebted  for 
the  plan  of  their  **  waxen  palaces"  and  hexagonal 
apartments,  which  for  adaptation,  for  saving  at  once 
of  material  and  of  space,  could  not  be  improved  on  by 
mathematical  calculation.  The  grand  proportion,  in 
short,  of  all  labors  and  proceedings  in  the  insect 
world,  would  seem  clearly  referable  to  Instinct,  a 
lamp  of  Divine  light  which,  shining  with  peculiar  lus- 
tre in  this  department  of  the  animal  kingdom,  de- 
creases, though  still  powerful,  amongst  birds  and 
quadrupeds,  and  dwindles  in  man,  in  him,  as  ob- 
served by  Coleridge,  growing  proportionately  "  dim- 
mer, as  his  reason  shines  more  bright'* 

Granted  ;  but  does  reason  shine  for  man  alone  ? 
Among  the  vertebraia,  we  could  adduce  pregnant 
proof  to  the  contrary  ;  but  our  business  is  now  with 
insects.  Look  at  that  humble  bee  trying  to  wedge 
himself  between  the  lips  of  the  flower  of  that  snap- 
dragon.* He  finds  that  his  burly  body  is  too  big, 
and,  descending,  cuts  a  hole  in  the  pipe  of  the 
flower,  to  enable  him  to  rifle  its  sweets.  An  eye- 
witness declares  that  he  saw  an  ant  pulling  with 
its  mouth  a  piece  of  wood.  The  rest  were  busy  in 
their  own  way ;  but  when  he  came  to  an  ascent, 
and  the  load  became  too  much  for  him,  three  oth-* 
ers  came  immediately  behind,  pushed  it  up  to  level 
ground,  and  then  lefl  him.  The  end  he  pulled  was 
the  smallest,  and  as  he  drew  it  between  two  things, 
it  stuck  there.  After  several  fruitless  eflx)rts,  he 
went  behind,  pulled  it  back,  and  turned  it  round. f 
Ray  saw  a  sphex  drag  a  green  caterpillar  three 
times  its  own  size  for  about  five  yards,  and  place  it 
near  the  mouth  of  a  little  burrow  previously  made 
in  the  ground  ;  then  removing  a  ball  of  earth  with 
which  it  had  covered  the  orifice,  it  first  went  down, 
and  after  staying;  a  short  time,  returned,  and  seiz- 
ing the  caterpillar  again,  drew  it  down  with  him  ; 
then  leaving  it  there,  came  up,  and  taking  some 
small  globules  of  earth,  rolled  them  one  by  one  into 
the  burrow,  scraping  the  dust  in  by  intervals  with 
its  fore-feet  in  the  manner  of  a  dog ;  thus  alter- 
nately rolling  in  pieces  of  earth  and  scraping  in 
dust,  till  the  hole  was  full  ;  sometimes  going  in, 
as  it  seemed  to  Ray,  to  press  down  the  earth,  and 
once  or  twice  flying  to  a  fir-tree  which  grew  near, 
perhaps  to  get  turpentine  to  glue  it  down  and  make 
it  firm.  Few  workmen  could  go  about  their  work 
more  rationally.  But  this  is  not  all.  "  The  hole 
being  filled  and  equalled  with  the  superficies  of 
the  earth,  that  its  entrance  might  not  be  discovered, 
it  took  two  fir-leaves  which  were  near,  and  laid 
them  by  the  mouth,  most  probably  to  mark  the 
place."  Avelin,  who  notices  this  observation, ;{ 
states  that  it  was  confirmed  by  Rolander.  Dr. 
Darwin  saw  a  wasp  with  a  dead  fly,  whose  wings 

*  Antirrhinum. 

t  Quoted  by  Acheta  from  the  Imperial  Magazine. 
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obstructed  its  transportation.  The  wasp  alightei 
with  its  burden,  cut  oflT  the  wings,  and  then  flew 
away  with  the  carcass  without  impediment.  Kirby, 
upon  this,  asks  a  question  which  a  Cartesian  would 
find  it  somewhat  diflicult  to  answer — '*  Could  any 
process  of  ratiocination  be  more  perfect?'* — and  he 
adds,  that  instinct  might  have  taught  the  wasp  to 
cut  oflfall  the  wings  of  all  flies  previously  to  flying 
away  with  them  ;  but  in  this  case  it  attempted  the 
feat  with  the  wings  on,  was  impeded  by  a  certain 
cause,  discovered  what  that  cause  was,  and  alighted 
to  remove  it. 

Such  instances  pave  the  way  for  thoughts  of 
another  world  for  animals ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
find  that  Acheta  leans  towards  the  idea  of  the 
**  equal  sky"  of  Pope,  Southey,  and  Lamartine. 

The  year  is  wound  up  with  a  Christmas  tale, 
full  of  gentle  but  sad  pictures  of  the  past,  among 
which  a  ghost  story  looms  darkly  and  tragically. 
This  last  chapter,  as,  indeed,  is  made  manifest 
throughout  these  volumes,  proves  that  Acheta  has 
a  heart  under  her  bodice,  and  can  touch  every 
reader  blessed  or  cursed  with  sensibility  ;  nor  do 
we  envy  those  who  can  read  the  simple  narrative 
with  dry  eyes.  We  give  her  credit  for  her  decla- 
ration, that,  like  a  fertilizing  spring,  now  hidden 
underground,  now  reappearing,  her  early-awakened 
love  for  things  of  nature  has  often  since  been 
buried,  lost,  to  all  appearance,  beneath  the  earthy 
weight  of  worldly  care  and  forced  distasteful  occu- 
pation ;  but,  like  the  same  refreshing  stream,  has 
burst  forth  again  at  every  interval  of  freedom,  and 
now  broadly  irrigates  the  level  and  else,  perhaps, 
barrcu  plain  which  borders  on  *'  the  better  coun- 
try." (p.  410.)  And  so  we  close  our  imperfect 
notice  of  an  instructive  and  delightful  book,  which 
will  be  laid  down  by  every  reader  of  well-regu- 
lated mind  with  regret,  and  taken  up  with  renewed 
pleasure. 

Italy  less  free  than  six  httndred  tears  ago. — 
A  very  singular  feature  in  the  politics  and  social  state 
of  Italy  at  the  time  of  Dante,  Mr.  Simpson  has  &iled 
to  notice.  We  mean  that  unbounded  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  which  must  have  existed  when 
such  a  poem  as  the  "  Divine  Comedy"  appeared. 
Could  a  second  Dante  write  a  second  "  Divine  Com- 
edy" in  Italy  now  I  Only  &ncy  an  ingenious  author 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  narrating  a  vision,  in  which 
he  statisd  that  very  hot  places  were  prepared  for  King 
Bomba  and  his  friends,  and  that  their  arrival  below 
was  eagerly  expected  by  certain  acquaintances,  not 
good  to  be  brought  into  too  close  contact  with — or 
suppose  a  dreamer  in  the  states  of  the  church  were  to 
avow  that,  in  his  visions  of  the  internal  regions  he 
had  ascertained  cardinals  to  abound  in  the  utmost 
plenty,  and  that  he  had  held  a  conversation  with  cer- 
tain Popes,  whom  he  found  buried  head  downwards  in 
rock,  with  a  flame  of  lambent  fire  playing  upon  the 
bare  soles  of  their  protruding  feet ;  put  either  of 
these  hypothethical  cases,  and  few  people  will  hesitate 
as  to  prcKlicting  the  immediate  lot  of  the  over-ingenu- 
ous and  candid  revelator.  It  is  sad  to  say,  but  it  is 
true,  that  there  was  infinitely  more  liberty  for  tongue 
and  pen  in  Italy  in  the  18th  than  there  is  now  in  the 
19th  century. — Morning  Chronicle. 


A  New  Mazeppa. — ^In  Boston  an  unbridled  and 
unsaddled  horse,  with  a  man  on  his  back,  took  fright, 
and  set  off  at  full  speed.  The  race  was  a  fearfUl  one, 
but  the  rider,  by  an  effort  of  courage  and  skill,  bent 
forward,  and  catching  him  by  the  nostrils,  arrested 
his  wild  oareer. 
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Whoever  would  seek  now  for  the  Castle  of 
Fontenay  sous  Brie,  once  so  proud  and  powerful, 
wuuld  find  only  a  mass  of  ruin,  which  is  every  year 
by  degrees  vanishing  away.  The  keep,  as  is 
always  the  case,  is  the  most  entire ;  and  a  few 
scattered  towers  and  mouldering  walls,  covered 
wiili  a  drapery  of  ivy,  serve  to  indicate  how  exten- 
sive the  building  once  was.  The  castle  stands  on 
an  elevated  spot  overlooking  the  neighboring  coun- 
try, which  is  covered  with  rich  woods,  pastures, 
and  corn-fields,  a  bright  river  running  through  the 
landscape,  and  gently-rising  hills  forming  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture. 

One  of  the  least  decayed  of  the  towers  is  called 
La  Tour  de  la  Reine  Anna  :  it  stands  a  little  lower 
than  the  rest,  on  the  decline  of  the  hill,  and  com- 
mands a  charming  view  down  a  valley,  beautifully 
varied  with  foliage  of  all  descriptions,  through 
which  a  brawling  stream  runs  glittering  among  the 
verdure  and  flowers.  There  are  few  persons  left 
who  can  explain  why  the  tower  has  this  name,  and 
most  strangers  are  content  to  leave  the  spot  with- 
out inquiring  farther ;  but  to  an  English  person  the 
place  would  have  infinitely  more  interest  if  the  fact 
were  known  of  its  connection  with  our  own  country, 
through  one  whose  fate  can  never  cease  to  excite 
commiseration. 

When  the  beautiful  Mary  of  England,  sister  of 
Henry  VIII.,  arrived  in  France  as  the  bride  of  the 

food  old  King  Louis  XII.,  called  the  Father  of  his 
'eople,  she  had  in  her  train  a  little  girl  of  about 
five  years  of  age,  confided  to  her  charge  by  one 
whom  she  looked  upon  as  her  dearest  friend.  The 
child  was  to  be  brought  up  by  the  Lord  of  Fontenay, 
her  father^s  near  relation  ;  for  it  was  at  that  period 
the  custom — a  bad  and  unnatural  one — for  every 
family  of  rank  to  send  away  their  children  to  be 
educated  in  another  house ;  and  a  constant  exchange 
was  thus  made,  which  afier-events  frequently  proved 
to  be  a  most  injudicious  proceeding,  calculated  to 
weaken  the  ties  of  parentage  and  affection. 

When  Mary  of  England  kissed  and  took  leave  of 
her  little  charge  at  Abbeville,  before  she  delivered 
her  to  her  new  protector,  the  Lord  of  Fontenay, 
the  child's  tears  flowed  so  fast,  and  she  clung  so 
fondly  to  the  young  queen,  that  she  was  with  diffi- 
culty pacified.  Mary  took  her  on  her  knees,  and 
with  caresses  and  soothing  words  endeavored  to 
quiet  her  infantine  grief. 

**  Why  do  you  weep,  my  pretty  Anna  V*  said 
she  ;  '*  you  are  going  to  kind  friends,  and  will  have 
many  to  hive  you  as  I  do.  Smile  again,  dear  child, 
as  you  used  to  do ;  see,  you  shall  have  a  crown  on 
your  head,  and  be  a  queen  as  well  as  myself.  Oh 
how  lovely  she  looks  with  this  golden  circlet  over 
her  fine  silken  curls !" 

As  the  queen  spoke,  she  playfully  placed  a 
jewelled  crown,  which  was  lying  on  her  table  among 
a  heap  of  gorgeous  ornaments  just  presented  to  her 
by  her  admiring  bridegroom,  on  the  head  of  the 
weeping  child  ;  but  the  action,  far  from  soothing, 
only  seemed  to  irritate  her  grief;  and  as  she  con- 
tinued to  sob  and  hide  her  face  in  the  bosom  of  her 
friend,  the  glittering  crown  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground  at  her  feet. 

**  No,  no,''  murmured  the  petted  and  sorrowing 
little  favorite,  *'  Anna  hates  it — Anna  will  not 
wear  it." 

Mary  laughed  good-humoredly,  and  said  to  her 


royal  husband,  who  stood  by  amused  with  the  scene, 
"  Though  your  majesty  sees  that  I  have  not  taught 
my  little  friend  wisdom,  do  not  suppose  we  are  all 
in  England  so  silly  or  so  ungrateful." 

**  You  are  all  charming,"  sighed  the  enamored 
king  ;  *'  everything  you  do  becomes  you.  I  love 
this  pretty  tyrant  for  your  sake,  Mary ;  and  I  pre- 
dict a  happy  fortune  for  her,  in  spite  of  her 
tears." 

**  How  indulgent  you  are !"  returned  Mary  in  a 
subdued  voice.  **  How  happy  I  must  think  myself ! 
I  trust  I  shall  deserve  your  goodness  !" 

"It  is  you  who  are  kind,"  he  replied;  "with 
all  your  beauty  and  youth,  to  devote  them  to  an  old 
man  such  as  L" 

"The  Father  of  his  People!"  exclaimed  the 
queen.  "I  would  rather  hear  that  title  given  to 
my  husband  than  any  other ;  and  if  you  were  very 
young,  it  could  scarcely  be  yours.  It  is  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  mind  that  gives  youth  ;  it  were  vain  to 
count  by  years." 

Meantime  little  Anna  had  forgotten  her  tears, 
and  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  young  queen's  arms. 
She  was  gently  removed,  and  gently  caressed,  and 
her  friend  stole  away  before  she  awoke.  When 
she  did  awake,  she  found  herself  placed  before  a 
cavalier  on  horseback,  whose  arms  supported  her 
nearly  as  tenderly  as  those  of  the  queen.  Her 
bright  eyes  opened  and  met  his,  that  were  bent 
upon  her  beautiful  face  with  a  smile  which  childhood 
never  mistakes,  and  they  were  friends  in  an 
instant. 

The  Lady  of  Fontenay  received  her  charge  with 
delight,  and  the  lovely  child  was  soon  all  gayety 
and  buoyancy,  her  transient  sorrows  all  forgotten 
amid  all  that  was  brilliant  and  joyous. 

She  grew  up  with  the  children  of  her  hosts,  who 
were  nearly  of  her  age,  and  was  the  favorite  and 
delight  of  all.  She  was  quick  in  her  studies,  and 
rapid  in  the  acquirement  of  accomplishments  :  she 
danced  with  a  grace  which  made  her  a  little  wonder 
to  those  who  crowded  to  see  her  execute  the  intri- 
cate figures  of  the  day  with  her  cousins,  who 
endeavored,  without  envy,  to  emulate  her  acquire- 
ments. Her  voice  possessed  remarkable  sweetness, 
and  a  pathos  which  was  peculiarly  attractive  ;  even 
at  a  very  early  age  it  had  a  charm  which  troubled 
all  hearts,  and  as  she  grew  in  years,  the  sensibility 
of  her  soul  imparted  to  it  an  additional  beuuty. 
She  would  sit  sometimes  for  hours  with  her  com- 
panions in  the  garden  of  the  tower  appropriated  to 
her  use,  imitating  the  song  of  the  birds  in  such 
perfection,  that  her  amused  and  admiring  auditors, 
in  their  childish  glee,  insisted  that  Anna  sang  bet- 
ter and  sweeter  than  the  nightingale  and  the  thrush, 
who  strained  their  throats  in  reply  to  her  melody. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  the  birds  say,"  she  play- 
fully exclaimed  to  her  cousin  Marguerite,  to  whom 
she  was  even  more  attached  than  to  the  others  ;  "  I 
sometimes  fancy  I  hear  words  as  they  sing,  and  can 
form  them  into  sentences  and  verses.  Hear  what 
the  nightingale  said  to  me  yesterday  evening,  as 
he  sat  singing  on  the  boughs  just  at  my  chamber 
window  : — 

Dost  thou  sleep  when  stars  are  bright  ? 

Dreanter,  wake  and  watch  with  me  ; 
I  am  singing  all  the  night, 

Rocking  on  the  highest  tree ; 
As  the  branches  gently  move, 
Telling  thee,  "  I  love— I  love!" 

Yonder  glides  a  gentle  fav. 
Clad  in  silver  robes  and  green ; 
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She  was  hidden  from  the  day 

These  thick  sighing  leaves  between. 
See  her  in  the  moonlight  rove, 
Listening,  while  I  tell  my  love. 

Troops  come  forth  as  fair  as  she  ; 

Come  thou,  too,  and  join  the  throng  ; 
Heavy  sleep  and  day  agree, 

Night  was  made  tor  dance  and  song : 
Echoes  fill  the  charmed  grove 
With  the  chorus  of  my  love. 


(( 


Ah,"  said  Marguerite,  **  I  have  heard  of 
nothing  but  love  lately,  for  my  brother  is  to  be 
married  soon,  though  he  is  so  young;  and  my 
father  has  only  now  told  me  that  I  am  to  be  a  bride 
next  year.  What  is  it  to  be  in  love,  Anna  ?  Do 
you  know?" 

"  I  believe,"  answered  Anna  gravely,  "  it  is  a 
feeling  almost  divine — something  like  that  we  think 
of  heaven — something  like  that  we  have  to  our 
mothers,  and  fathers,  and  brothers — but  not  quite." 

**  Don't  you  think  it  is  like  that  you  feel  for 
Henry  Percy  1"  said  Marguerite  slyly.  A  blush 
rose  in  the  cheek  of  Anna,  and  she  turned  her  eyes 
on  the  ground,  but  did  not  answer. 

"  I  should  think,"  said  Marguerite,  **  he  could 
explain  it  himself,  for  it  was  but  this  morning  I 
heard  him  telling  my  brother  Louis  that  he  thought 
you  formed  for  love." 

"  Did  he  really  say  so  1"  exclaimed  Anna  ;  **  I 
was  afraid  he  never  thought  of  me  at  all."  But  as 
she  raised  her  flashing  eyes,  an  object  immediately 
before  them  caused  the  blushes  in  her  cheeks  to 
become  crimson,  for  Henry  Percy  himself  was 
standing  gazing  at  her  with  a  look  of  admiration 
which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  for  indiffer- 
ence. 

"  I  heard  your  song,"  said  he  quickly,  "  and 
dared  to  approach  unbidden  ;  yet  I  should  not  have 
ventured  but  as  the  bearer  of  news.  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn  will  be  here  in  an  hour — his  messenger  is 
but  now  arrived." 

**  My  father  !"  cried  Anna  starting  ;  "  he  is  not 
surely  come  to  take  me  home  ?" 

*'  Oh  n(»,  no,"  said  Marguerite,  "  we  will  not 
part  with  you,  dearest  Anna  ;  you  must  never  leave 
us.  Are  you  not  at  home  here  at  Fontenay?  Oh, 
Lord  Percy,  what  ill  news  you  tell  us  !" 

"  Be  not  alarmed,"  replied  he ;  **  I  have  heard 
of  no  such  intention  ;  but,  selfish  as  I  am,  it  would 
not  pain  me  if  Sir  Thomas  took  his  daughter  to  the 
court,  which  is  more  than  likely ;  and,  when  once 
there,  she  is  too  bright  a  star  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn again  to  obscurity." 

**You  are  so  courtly,  my  lord,"  said  Anna, 
smiling,  "  you  teach  us  rustics  what  to  wish.  If 
Marguerite  may  go  with  me,  I  should  delight  in 
seeing  the  court.  Is  it  not  grand  and  beautiful? — 
and  is  not  Queen  Claude  amiable?  How  gay  it 
must  be! — what  dresses,  what  pageants!  Oh,  I 
hope  my  father  is  really  come  to  take  us  there !" 

'*  How  light  is  woman's  fancy!"  said  Percy, 
with  a  philosophic  air;  **  but  now  in  tears  at  the 
idea  of  change,  now  all  delight  at  the  thoughts  of 
the  world's  vanities!" 

'^  But  we  know  nothing  yet  of  those  vanities  and 
dangers  which  you  have  so  well  passed  through," 
replied  Anna,  archly ;  '*  and,  perhaps,  we  shall 
not  want  a  sage  guide  to  be  our  support." 

Much  lively  conversation  ensued,  and  the  picture 
which  Percy  drew  of  the  court  of  France  was  in- 
deed calculated  to  excite  considerable  interest  in 
the  minds  of  his  friends.  He  spoke  of  the  admired 
and  brilliant  king,  Francis  I.,  and  his  gallant  no- 


bles ;  of  the  gentle,  amiable,  and  beneficent  queen . 
then  in  her  twentieth  year — the  pattern  of  good- 
ness, though  the  least  attractive  in  person  of  any 
lady  of  the  court ;  of  the  gorgeous  Louise  of  Savoy, 
witty,  brilliant,  and  profuse;  of  her  learned,  beau- 
tiful, and  accomplished  daughter.  Marguerite  de 
Valois ;  of  the  gay,  bold,  handsome,  and  impetu- 
ous Bourbon.  He  told  them  of  tournaments  and 
festivals,  of  processions  and  hunting-parties,  and 
dwelt  on  the  round  of  gayeties  and  pleasures  which 
awaited  them. 

"  A  court  must  be  indeed  a  sort  of  paradise," 
exclaimed  Anna,  her  eyes  dancing  with  delight. 
'*  I  should  think  no  one  could  ever  be  unhappy 
there  ;  but  unhappiness  is  to  me  only  a  word,  for  I 
never  knew  it." 

'^  May  it  be  always  so  to  you,  beloved  child  !" 
said  a  voice  near ;  and  Anna  was  clasped  in  the 
arms  of  her  father.  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  now,  for 
the  first  time  for  eight  years,  saw  his  daughter ; 
and  her  beauty  and  grace  so  astonished  and  delighted 
him,  that  he  could  scarcely  restrain  his  pleasure; 
and  his  exclamations  of  gratitude  to  his  relations, 
the  lord  and  lady  of  Fontenay,  were  warm  and  sin- 
cere. Neither  was  he  sorry  to  hear  of  the  admira- 
tion she  had  inspired  in  the  breast  of  the  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his  paternal  heart 
bounded  with  exultation  as  he  hastily  sketched  out 
a  flattering  picture  of  her  future  life.  He  imme- 
diately resolved  to  keep  so  fair  a  treasure  from  the 
world  no  longer,  and  though  his  lovely  daughter 
was  little  more  than  fifteen,  he  determined  to  carry 
her  to  Blois,  and  introduce  her  at  court.  All  prep- 
arations were  made,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  lady 
of  Fontenay  should  accompany  Anna  and  her  own 
eldest  daughter,  who  was  the  godchild  of  Marguerite 
de  Valois,  and  present  them  to  Queen  Claude. 

The  evening  before  their  departure  from  the 
castle  of  Fontenay,  as  Anna  stood,  somewhat  pen- 
sively, beneath  that  favorite  tree  where  the  nightr 
ingale  was  wont  to  serenade  her  every  evening, 
her  eyes  were  suddenly  attracted  by  observing  let- 
ters on  the  bark,  which  she  discovered  to  be  her 
initials,  A.  B.  The  manner  in  which  she  contem- 
plated this  sign  of  secret  attachment,  traced  by  an 
unknown  hand,  indicated  no  resentment;  almost 
involuntarily  she  drew  a  pin  from  her  hair,  and, 
leaning  against  tho  tree,  began  to  imitate  the 
writing ;  but  as  she  did  so,  by  apparent  mistake, 
the  A  became  an  H,  and  the  B  a  P  ;  and  then 
blushing  at  what  she  had  done,  she  endeavored  to 
efface  her  work,  when  she  found  her  hand  arrested, 
and,  turning  quickly,  was  aware  that  Henry  Percy 
was  at  her  side.  A  very  little  explanation  was 
necessary  to  account  for  the  letters  of  her  name 
being  found  there,  but  they  could  neither  of  them 
ever  afterwards  exactly  explain  how  it  happened 
that  before  they  parted  that  evening  Anna  Boleyn 
had  given  her  promise  to  Henry  Percy  never  to 
become  the  bride  of  another,  and  he  had  vowed  to 
be  hers  alone. 

**  You  are  very  young,  Anna,"  said  he,  "and 
very  beautiful ;  you  will  be  admired,  adored, 
wherever  you  appear,  and  it  will  be  more  diflicult 
for  you  to  keep  your  word  than  for  me ;  for  never 
can  I  behold,  amid  a  thousand  beauties,  one  who  can 
compare  with  you  for  a  single  instant.  I  have, 
besides,  already  seen  the  world,  while  to  you  it  is 
entirely  new.  Yet  will  I  rely  upon  your  faith,  for 
I  will  judge  it  by  my  own." 

"  Henry,"  said  Anna  solemnly,  '*  you  know  I 
am  apt  to  jest  and  say  light  words,  but  though  I 
am  indeed  young  and  inexperienced,  I  know  well 
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the  value  ofafTection.  T  have  told  yoa  I  love  you, 
and  this  my  first  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  the  last 
attachment!  can  ever  feel.  I  once,  when  an  in- 
fant, threw  a  crown  from  me,  and  have  been 
rallied  about  it  ever  since ;  but  I  would  reject  a 
crown  to-morrow  for  your  sake.  I  would  rather 
the  axe  fell  on  this  little  neck,  Henry,  than  betray 
your  confidence  in  me.  But,"  she  added  gayly, 
**  no  king  will  ask  my  hand,  for  King  Francis, 
gallant  as  he  is,  is  a  married  man,  and  so  is  fat 
King  Henry  of  England ;  so  I  am  perfectly  secure 
from  either."' 

As  she  spoke,  a  large  drop  fell  on  her  hand, 
which  was  clasped  in  that  of  rercy.  "  We  must 
go  in,''  she  said  rising  ;  *'  the  rain  is  beginning  to 
fall ;  we  shall  have  a  storm.*'  The  lovers  parted 
at  the  low  door  of  the  tower,  and  Anna  hastened 
to  her  chamber.  The  moon  had  been  suddenly 
obscured,  and  her  beams  no  longer  poured  in 
through  the  loopholes  of  the  turrets,  as  the  young 
gitl  groped  her  way  up  the  winding-stair.  The 
door  at  the  top  opened  to  welcome  her,  and  Mar- 
guerite came  forward  with  a  lamp.  As  its  rays 
flashed  upon  her  as  she  entered,  her  cousin  uttered 
a  cry. 

*'  What  is  the  matter,  AnnaV  exclaimed  she. 
"  Are  you  hurti  How  did  this  happen  ?  Here 
is  blood  !"  The  white  dress  of  Anna  was  stained 
all  down  from  her  neck,  and  a  mark  was  on  her 
hand — for  that  which  she  took  for  a  drop  of  rain, 
"  the  first  of  a  thunder  shower,"  was  blood — from 
whence  she  knew  not,  nor  could  ever  discover. 

Whatever  impression  this  singular  incident 
might  make  on  the  two  young  friends  that  evening, 
it  was  quite  forgotten  the  next  morning  when  they 
mounted  their  palfreys  in  the  castle  court,  and  full 
of  life,  youth,  and  expectation,  began  their  journey 
towards  Blois,  where  Francis  I.  then  kept  his 
court.  Never  had  the  waters  of  the  beautiful 
Loire  looked  more  sparkling  ;  never  did  the  vine- 
covered  coieaux  which  they  bathed  appear  more 
luxuriant.  Although  the  spring  had  not  yet  given 
place  to  summer,  and  the  vines  were  still  young, 
the  tender  green  of  their  leaves  delighted  the  eye, 
and  the  fragrance  of  their  delicate  blossoms  per- 
fumed the  air  on  all  sides ;  and  the  whole  scene 
was  full  of  gayety  and  freshness  as  the  lively  party 
pursued  their  route,  pleased  with  everything,  and 
beholding  beauties  in  the  commonest  objects.  All 
was  new  to  them,  and  all  was  drest  in  rainbow 
colors.  Anna  and  Marguerite  never  ceased  their 
exclamatious  of  wonder  and  admiration  at  every 
fresh  object  of  interest,  and  on  this  charmed  ground 
there  is  no  want  of  such,  particularly  when  a  bril- 
liant sun  and  animating  air  give  lustre  to  that 
which  is  already  charming.  Percy  rude  by  the 
side  of  the  young  ladies,  with  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn, 
while  the  lord  and  lady  of  Foutenay  proceeded  at 
a  slower  pace  in  their  ponderous  travelling-coach, 
•  in  more  state  than  convenience.  The  nearer  they 
approached  Blois,  the  more  wild  became  the  spirits 
of  the  two  friends,  and  their  ringing  merry  laughter 
sounded  sweet  in  the  ears  of  the  father  and  lover  of 
Anna,  who  both  regarded  her  with  pride  and  admi- 
ration as  she  managed  her  steed  with  exquisite  grace, 
and  at  every  word  and  movement  showed  some  new 
charm  of  manner  and  vivacity. 

''Is  it  true,  dear  father,"  said  she,  suddenly 
becoming  grave  as  the  loAy  battlements  of  tho 
castle  of  Blois  began  to  grow  more  distant  on  their 
sight — ^*  is  it  true  that  Queen  Claude  is  not  band- 


some'1     I  cannot  imagine  a  queen  being  otherwise. 
I  hope  I  shall  like  her,  and  she  will  like  me." 

"As  to  her  person,"  answered  Sir  Thomas, 
"  she  has  a  soft,  pleasing  countenance,  but  is  by 
no  means  what  is  called  handsome  at  court ;  her 
goodness,  however,  makes  up  for  that;  for  the 
reflection  of  her  mind  shines  over  all,  and  when 
her  gentle  voice  has  been  once  heard,  no  one  ever 
thinks  of  asking  about  her  beauty." 

"  She  is,"  added  Percy,  "  called  the  flower  and 
pearl  of  the  ladies  of  her  age,  superior  to  all  in 
modesty,  purity,  piety,  and  courtesy.  Her  charity 
is  great,  and  her  sole  aim  is  to  make  her  subjects 
happy,  and  please  her  husband." 

'*  But  he,  the  handsome  King  Francis,"  observed 
Sir  Thomas,  "  though  the  most  accomplished  cava- 
lier in  Europe,  is  by  no  means  such  a  pattern  hus- 
band as  our  own  King  Henry,  who  sets  a  bright 
example  of  conjugal  tenderness  to  all  the  world." 
Anna  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  gayety  at 
these  words. 

"  What  is  it  amuses  you  so  much?"  asked  her 
father.  *'  Do  you  think  that  quality  so  slight  a 
merit?" 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Anna  ;  "  but  I  was  thinking 
what  an  amusing  thing  it  must  be  to  see  so  fat  a 
man  make  love,  and  how  ridiculous  it  would  be  in 
him  to  suppose  he  could  please  any  one  but  his 
wife,  who  is  much  older  than  he,  and  ery  grave, 
they  say !     Is  it  not  so,  father  ^" 

**  King  Henry,"  said  Sir  Thomas  rather 
gravely, "  though  certainly  very  portly,  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  of  his  court ;  and  pray  observe,  my 
fair  critic,  it  does  not  become  young  girls  to  talk 
quite  so  freely  of  kings  and  queens  ;  you  must 
restrain  your  lively  sallies  when  you  get  to  court, 
for  there  wit  is  dangerous." 

"  Oh  no,  no— thai  cannot  be  the  case  I"  exclaimed 
Anna ;  "  for  is  not  Marguerite's  godmother,  the . 
charming  princess,  the  most  witty  and  lively  per- 
son in  the  world  ?  and  has  not  Lord  Percy  told  us 
how  they  laugh,  and  sing,  and  jest,  and  play  at 
court  from  morning  till  night  ?  I  mean  to  enjoy 
myself  so  much  !  Oh  what  a  delightful  life  it  will 
be!" 

Anna's  expectations  were  more  than  realized 
when  she  really  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  the 
brilliant  assemblage  of  all  that  France  could  pro- 
duce of  genius,  beauty,  and  grace.  She  soon 
became  a  great  favorite  with  all  the  princesses. 
The  quiet  and  amiable  queen,  to  whom  she  was, 
immediately  on  her  arrival,  appointed  maid  of 
honor,  delighted  in  her  gayety,  and  found  solace  in 
her  agreeable  and  witty  conversation ;  while  the 
learned,  and  accomplished,  and  charming  Mar- 
guerite d'Alen^on  took  infinite  pleasure  in  hearing 
her  naive  remarks,  and  observing  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  her  mind.  But  with  the  king's  mother, 
Louise  de  Savoy,  she  was  an  especial  favorite  ;  too 
young  to  be  a  rival,  she  found  her  a  most  amusing 
companion,  whose  simplicity,  she  imagined,  pre- 
vented her  from  altogether  understanding  the 
position  in  which  her  ill-disguised  passion  for  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon  placed  her.  She  preferred  Anna 
to  attendants  of  more  advanced  age  whose  experi- 
ence had  been  gained  in  courts ;  and  thus,  without 
aifording  food  for  scandal,  and  yet  avoiding  a  spy 
on  her  actions,  she  could  receive  the  Constable, 
and  enjoy  his  society  with  no  other  witness  than 
the  amusing  child,  whose  gay  remarks  served  only 
to  give  piquancy  to  their  interviews.  But  it 
showed  small  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  Louise, 
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when  jthp  trusted  to  the  ignorance  of  a  young  girl 
just  entering  life,  whose  curiosity  and  anxious  wish 
for  knowledge  of  all  kinds  developed  those  powers 
of  observation  which  her  hitherto  secluded  life  had 
only  retarded. 

''  Marguerite,"  said  Anna  one  day  to  her  cousin, 
'*  I  have  found  out  a  great  secret :  Madame  Mere 
is  in  love  with  the  constable!" 

"  Impossible  !"  replied  Marguerite.  **  Why, 
he  is  a  married  man  !" 

'*  True,"  said  Anna  ;  *'  yet  I  am  sure  of  what 
I  say,  odd  as  it  seems,  and  wicked  as  it  must  be. 
But,  what  is  more,  I  see  plainly  enough  that  he 
tries  to  escape  her  society.  Does  it  not  appear  to 
you  strange  to  be  in  love  with  a  married  man  ? 
Till  we  came  to  court,  I  thought  it  impossible,  as 
you  do  even  now  ;  but  I  never  let  anything  pass 
me  \  and  when  they  think  I  am  occupied  with 
mere  childish  things,  I  am  observing  all  around 
me  ;  and  there  is  not  a  person  at  court  whose 
secret  could  long  be  kept  from  me.  There  is  the 
pretty  Countess  de  Foix ;  I  saw  her  blush  so  when 
the  king  kissed  her  hand  the  other  night ;  the 
queen  saw  it  too,  and  sighed  so  heavily.  I  hope 
she  does  not  see  as  clearly  as  I  do.  How  miser- 
able a  wife  must  be  whose  husband  loves  another ! 
I  am  sure  dear  Percy  would  be  true  to  me,  or  I 
should  indeed  be  unhappy.  As  for  me,  I  would 
not  encourage  the  admiration  of  a  married  man  for 
all  the  world,  pleasant  as  it  is  to  be  admired.  I 
heard  the  king  say  yesterday  that  you  and  1  were 
twnns  of  beauty,  and  he  thanked  Monsieur  de  Fon- 
tenay  for  adding  two  such  fresh  flowers  to  his  sum- 
mer. You  know  his  favorite  phrase — '  A  court 
without  women  is  like  a  summer  without  flow- 
ers!'" 

**  Oh,  Anna,"  exclaimed  Marguerite  laughing, 
"  King  Francis  is  a  married  man,  remember  !" 

**  Oh,  as  for  kings,  you  know,"  returned  Anna, 
'*  neither  you  nor  I  can  have  anything  to  say  to 
them  as  lovers  :  we  have  only  to  make  our  curtsy, 
and  reverence  them,  as  in  duty  bound.  I  have 
another  secret  to  tell  you,  cousin,"  she  added 
mysteriously  :  *'  Madame  Louise  is  going  to-night 
to  consult  her  wise  physician,  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
about  her  future  destiny,  and  has  promised  to  take 
me  with  her  to  hear  mine !" 

**  I  should  like  to  go  too  !"  sighed  Marguerite ; 
**  but  I  dare  not,  even  if  invited,  for  my  godmother 
holds  such  predictions  in  contempt ;  besides,  she 
often  blames  her  mother  for  trifling  with  the  learn- 
ing of  the  great  physician,  who  does  not  like  to  be 
taken  for  an  astrologer." 

**  Ay,  so  he  says,"  answered  Anna ;  '*  but  he 
likes,  nevertheless,  to  be  looked  up  to  as  a  mys- 
terious character.  I  will  tell  you  what  he  shows 
us  to-night." 

It  was  early  the  following  morning  that  the  two 
young  friends  again  met,  and,  according  to  her 
promise,  Anna  recounted  to  her  cousin  the  result 
of  the  interview  which  she  had  shared  with  Louise 
of  Savoy  when  she  consulted  her  celebrated  phy- 
sician, hoping  to  hear  the  secrets  of  her  future 
life. 

^*  I  had  never,"  said  Anna,  ''seen  the  great 
Agrippa  before ;  and  as  I  thought  all  astrologers 
must  be  old  men  with  beards,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  a  man  still  quite  young,  and  remarkably  hand- 
some, although  his  cheeks  are  rather  hollow.  His 
eyes  are  very  sparkling  and  piercing,  and  his  fore- 
head is  extremely  high,  broad,  and  white  ;  his 
hair  curls  over  his  shoulders,  and  his  air  and  gait 
are  very  striking  and  graceful.    Madame  Louise! 


begged  him  to  show  her,  at  length,  her  wish  and 
her  destiny,  as  regarded  a  particular  person,  in  the 
magic  glass  which  he  had  been  so  long  perfecting. 
He  hesitated,  and  replied  that  it  yet  required  sev- 
eral minutes  before  the  exact  time  was  come  to 
gratify  her.  '  In  the  mean  time,  then,'  said  she, 
*  pray  oblige  me  by  letting  this  inquisitive  young 
lady  know  a  little  of  her  future  fate.  As  for  her 
wishes,  she  has  so  many,  that  your  glass  will,  I 
fear,  be  so  covered  with  them,  as  never  to  be  clear 
again.'  Agrippa  fixed  his  eyes,  as  she  spoke,  on 
me,  and  appeared  to  start.  *  You  have  brought 
here  a  person,'  he  said,  as  he  took  my  hand,  and 
looked  on  the  palm,  *■  whose  destiny  is  somewhat 
complicated,  as  I  see  at  once  in  these  lines.  If 
you  have  any  formed  wish,  young  lady,'  he  added, 
rather  contemptuously  I  thought,  *  it  will  appear 
in  this  glass.'  As  he  spoke,  he  held  before  me 
a  mirror,  in  which  I  saw  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons pass  along,  among  whom  was  Percy,  who 
looked  at  me  reproachfully,  and  hid  his  face  with 
his  hand  as  he  hurried  rapidly  forward,  leaving 
several  of  those  young  courtiers  who  are  always 
complimenting  me,  but  whom  I  do  not  care  for  at 
all — some  kneeling,  some  writing  verses  to  me, 
some  singing  to  a  lute — so  many,  ihnt  I  could 
hardly  count  them*.  Madame  Louise  laughed  as 
she  looked  over  my  shoulder,  and  exclaimed  that  I 
must  be  a  sad  coquette  to  wish  for  so  many  lovers  ; 
but  presently  they  all  disappeared,  and  the  mirror 
was  clear.  '  Oh  tell  me,  pray,'  I  exclaimed  to 
Agrippa,  '  who  among  all  these  is,  after  all,  to 
be  my  husband  V  *  None  of  all  these,'  he 
answered  gravely  :  '  you  are  too  light  and  volatile 
for  such  gossamer  adorers  ;  you  would  both  fly  off 
together  at  the  first  breath  of  a  summer  wind. 
Here  is  the  suiter  who  will  gain  your  hand,  if  not 
your  heart !'  As  he  spoke,  I  saw  pass  along  the 
surface  of  the  glass  a  tall  portly  man,  of  a  very 
commanding  figure  and  majestic  air,  who  paused 
suddenly,  and  bowed  very  humbly ;  he  held  a 
mask  to  his  face,  and  wore  a  masker's  dress,  so 
that  I  could  not  clearly  discern  either  his  shape  or 
his  features.  Madame  Louise  suddenly  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment.  *  Why,  whom  liave 
we  here?'  cried  she ;  *  some  gallant  in  the  char- 
acter of  Henry  of  England — rather  a  venerable 
suitor  for  our  little  friend.  Let  us  see  his  face, 
I  entreat ;'  but  while  she  spoke,  the  shade  faded 
away,  and  Agrippa  called  out  that  the  moment  was 
come  for  Madame  Louise  to  take  her  turn.  1  con- 
tinued to  look  on,  although  she  now  stood  forward, 
gazing  in  the  magic  mirror;  and  in  an  instant  a 
scene  was  represented  like  a  picture.  There  was 
a  fine  chamber,  on  a  sofa  in  which  sat  a  very  fair 
lady  reading  a  letter,  and  in  tears ;  a  moment 
afterwards  a  door  opened,  and  a  cavalier  entered 
hastily,  and  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  befiire 
the  lady,  embraced  her  tenderly,  and  snatchini?  the 
paper  from  her,  tore  it  m  pieces,  and,  stamped 
vehemently  on  the  fragments.  I  recognized  in- 
stantly the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  and  the  lady  was 
not  Madame  Louise,  but  his  own  wife.  Madame 
Louise  started  up  angrily  as  she  gaced,  and  com- 
manded the  astrologer  to  change  the  scene.  She 
also,  rather  sharply,  ordered  me  to  retire  ;  there- 
fore, as  I  saw  no  more  of  the  vision  in  the  glass,  1 
know  not  what  besides  it  was  that  greatly  moved 
her,  and  caused  her  to  chide  Agrippa  as  she  with- 
drew, in  a  singularly  cross  manner,  to  her  cham- 
ber. For  my  own  part  I  have  not  slept  all  night, 
so  troubled  have  I  been  with  the  reproachful  looks 
of  Percy,  and  the  appearance  of  that  grand-look 
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in^  Btrangeir  who,  it  seems,  is  to  be  my  hus- 
band." 

It  was  soon  afler  this  conversation  that  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn  one  morning  desired  his  daughter 
to  attend  him,  and  made  to  her  the  following  com- 
munication : — **  Anna,"  said  he,  **  the  welfare  of 
our  family  has  always  been  a  kind  consideration  of 
King  Henry,  and  I  have  just  received  another 
proof  of  it  in  the  care  he  has  taken  of  our  interest. 
You  are  not  aware  of  the  distressing  contentions 
which  have  for  many  years  existed  between  our 
house  and  that  of  Ormonde.  I  have  long  wished 
them  at  rest,  and  a  proposal  of  the  king's  has  given 
me  the  desired  opportunity.  You,  ray  pretty 
Anna,  are  destined  to  be  the  peacemaker,  and  I 
am  come  now  to  announce  to  you  that  you  may 
henceforth  consider  yourself  the  affianced  bride  of 
Piers  Butler,  a  youth  gifted  by  nature  with  great 
qualities  " 

'*  My  father  !"  exclaimed  Anna,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  giving  way  at  once  to  the  feelings  of  the 
moment,  **  that  cannot  be  ;  I  have  already  given 
my  promise  to  Henry  Percy,  and  I  thought  you 
approved  of  our  attachment." 

"  You  have  done  wrong,  Anna,"  answered  her 
father  without  emotion  ;  **  a  daughter  so  young  as 
you  has  no  right  to  act  so  independently  ;  but  the 
promises  of  a  child  are  of  little  consequence,  par- 
ticularly as  Lord  Henry  Percy's  hand  was  no 
longer  in  his  power  when  he  received  your  vows. 
He  is  shortly  to  be  married  to  Lady  Mary  Talbot, 
the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  All 
is  prepared  for  the  wedding,  at  which  the  king 
himself  and  the  cardinal  are  tn  be  present." 

"What!"  cried  Anna,  "has  Percy  consented 
80  readily  to  give  mo  up  ?" 

"  When  yon  are  older,  my  dear  child,"  said  Sir 
Thomas,  "  you  will  cease  to  be  surprised  at  such 
events.  Lord  Henry  of  course  looked  upon  you 
as  an  inexperienced  country  girl,  with  whom  a 
courtly  cavalier  might  be  permitted  for  a  time  to 
amuse  himself — nothing  more.  My  daughter  will 
have  too  much  pride  to  regret  her  first  unfaithful 
lover ;  probably  she  would  have  had  many  more 
but  for  this  timely  marriage,  which  will  be  solem- 
nized almost,  I  flatter  myself,  as  soon  as  his  own." 
Anna  dried  her  tears  as  she  listened  to  her  father's 
quiet,  determined,  and  rather  sneering  mode  of 
acquainting  her  with  a  circumstance  of  such  im- 
portance to  herself.  She  made  no  reply,  and  he 
quitted  her,  desiring  her  to  prepare  shortly  for 
their  return  to  England  with  the  dowager  Queen 
Mary,  and  her  husband  the  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

Anna,  as  usual,  sought  her  cousin,  to  whom  she 
related  what  had  occurred,  and  in  her  arms  she 
shed  the  first  bitter  tears  which  had  ever  dimmed 
her  eyes. 

"  Alas!"  she  said,  "  it  is  true  that  Percy  has 
not  kept  his  promise  of  writing  to  me  since  he  left 
France ;  and  of  late  I  have  been  much  disturbed 
by  his  long  silence  ;  but  when  he  placed  this  tur- 
quoise on  my  finger  at  parting,  he  told  me,  in  spite 
of  all  appearances,  to  rely  on  his  truth  ;  for  should 
he  be  unfaithful  to  me,  or  should  any  misfortune 
overtake  him,  the  stone  would  at  once  become 
white.  I  have  looked  at  it  every  day,  and  it  is 
still  as  blue  as  the  sky,  therefore  1  have  been  still 
content ;  and  see,"  she  continued,  as  she  held  up 

her  hand,   "  it  looks  as  pure  as  ever Ah ! 

What  do  I  see  !  the  stone  is  white — ^not  a  vestige 
of  the  hue  of  heaven  in  it !"  Both  friends  looked 
with  amazement  on  the  ring,  which  was  indeed  no 
longer  blue,  and  was  strangely  discolored  and 
spotted,  and  the  intertwined  letters,  A.  B.  and  H. 


P.,  joined  by  a  true-love  knot,  were  disunited,  and 
the  knot  effaced. 

When  Sir  Thomas  Bolevn  found  that  his  fair 
daughter  gave  herself  up  to  passionate  tears,  and 
refused  to  listen  to  his  representations  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  her  near  connection  with  the  family  of 
Ormonde,  whose  property  he  had  long  disputed  and 
contended  for,  he  was  strangely  perplexed,  and  was 
at  first  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  He  communi- 
cated to  Cardinal  WolsQy  the  temporary  delay 
which  he  foresaw  in  his  compliance  with  the  king's 
wishes,  and  in  return  received  a  letter  addressed 
to  his  daughter,  purporting  to  be  from  her  late 
lover,  which  he  was  directed  to  deliver  into  her 
hands.  It  merely  contained  a  few  cold  words 
releasing  her  from  her  engagement  to  him.  When 
this  letter  was  given  to  Anna  she  was  overcome 
with  surprise  at  her  lover's  perfidy.  When 
assured,  however,  by  her  father  that  Percy  had 
been  readily  induced  to  relinquish  her  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opposition  of  his  family  to  his  con- 
tracting an  alliance  with  one  of  meaner  birth  than 
his  own — for  so  they  affected  to  consider  the 
Boleyns — her  pride  rose  against  such  an  unex- 
pected insult,  and  her  confidence  gave  way.  She 
was  little  aware  of  the  arts  that  had  been  practised 
to  induce  Percy  to  write  this  fatal  letter ;  little  did 
she  imagine  that  at  the  time  she  was  indignantly 
commenting  on  his  un worthiness,  he  was  read- 
ing and  re-reading  a  letter  as  similar  as  possi- 
ble to  the  one  she  had  received,  which'  the  too- 
zealous  cardinal,  ever  ready  to  indulge  the  king 
even  in  his  most  trifling  wishes,  had  caused  to 
be  written  in  her  name  to  the  unsuspecting  object 
of  her  affections. 

The  pride  of  Percy  was  equal  to  that  of  Anna, 
and  when  from  interested  persons  he  heard  ac- 
counts of  the  lightness  and  levity  of  her  he  had  so 
much  confided  in,  and  was  assured  that  she  had 
willingly  acceded  to  her  father's  desire  that  she 
should  become  the  wife  of  Piers  Butler,  he 
resolved  no  longer  to  oppose  the  wish  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  the  desire  expressed  by  King  Henry,  that 
he  should  espouse  Lady  Mary  Talbot. 

When  Wolsey,  to  further  a  plan  of  his  own, 
took  so  much  trouble  to  prevent  the  marriage  of 
Anna  Boleyn  and  Percy,  his  guardian  angel  slept ; 
for  if  the  natural  course  of  events  had  been  allowed 
to  flow  on  without  interruption,  his  own  downfall 
would  not  have  been  brought  about  by  means  of 
the  **  spleeny  Lutheran,"  whose  happiness  he 
thus  heartlessly  destroyed.  But  though  the  mar- 
riage of  Lord  Henry  Percy  with  Lady  Mary  Tal- 
bot was  accomplished,  and  a  bar  thus  placed  be- 
tween the  lovers  forever.  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  was 
not  prepared  for  the  determined  opposition  to  the 
match  he  proposed  on  the  part  of  his  daughter, 
whose  character  seemed  suddenly  to  have  acquired 
a  degree  of  force  and  resolution  hitherto  dormant. 
She  proclaimed  to  her  father  her  resolve  never  to 
become  the  wife  of  Butler,  and  appealed  to  all  her 
friends  in  the  French  court  to  protect  her  from  the 
threatened  tyranny  which  would  force  her  into 
a  union  she  detested.  Finding  that  he  could  not 
contend  against  such  a  powerful  combination,  Sir 
Thomas  was  induced  to  yield,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  Anna  was  left  for  some  time  longer  in 
France.  Her  health,  however,  having  suffered 
from  the  violence  of  her  feelings,  she  returned 
with  her  cousin  to  Fontenay  ;  and  there,  amid  the 
shades  where  she  had  first  listened  to  the  vows  of 
Percy,  she  indulged  in  a  temporary  gloom,  foreign 
to  her  nature,  but  not  unusual  in  times  of  sorrow 
with  persons  of  her  ardent  temperament. 
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It  was  late  one  evening  in  autumn,  when  the 
mournful  sighing  of  the  wind  amongst  the  dry 
leaves  whispered  sad  tales  of  decayed  hopes,  that 
Anna  was  sitting  alone  under  the  tree  where  she 
had  carved  her  Tover^s  name,  when,  as  the  moon 
rose  crowned  with  clouds,  her  faint  light  disclosed 
an  object  moving  along  a  neighboring  avenue. 
She  watched  it  for  a  time,  and  then  became  aware 
that  it  was  a  deer  which  had  apparently  been 
startled  from  the  wood,  and  was  with  uncertain 
steps  pacing  the  glade,  down  which  it  at  length 
disappeared  with  a  swift  bound,  and  was  seen  no 
mure.     Anna  shuddered. 

"  Strange,"  she  mused  ;  "  the  last  time  I  sat  in 
this  spot,  when  I  beheld  the  unworthy  Percy  for 
the  last  tiny;,  that  same  apparition  of  the  deer 
startled  me  ;  it  is  said  to  be  no  creature  of  earth, 
but  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  ancestors  of  this 
family — a  wife  murdered  by  a  jealous  husband, 
and  that  whoever  beholds  it  will  share  the  same 
fate.  It  might  have  been  mine  had  I  indeed 
wedded  a  man  whose  love  for  me  could  cease  so 
soon ;  but  these  predictions  are  little  worthy  of 
note,  for  now  I  shall  never  be  a  wife.  I  know  too 
well  how  frail  is  man's  affection,  and  will  never 
place  my  trust  again  to  be  again  deceived.''  She 
remained  so  much  absorbed  in  reflection,  that  she 
had  not  observed  the  approach  of  a  person  who  had 
advanced  within  a  few  paces  of  her  before  he  him- 
self seemed  aware  that  he  was  not  alone.  He  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  as  she  suddenly  rose ;  and  the 
light  of  the  moon  falling  on  them,  Anna  and  Percy 
recognized  each  other. 

**  My  lord,"  said  Anna  when  her  emotion 
allowed  her  to  speak,  **  why  are  you  here  ?  What 
can  be  the  meaning  of  your  visit  to  this  place, 
which  your  desertion  of  all  honor  has  rendered  a 
desert  to  me,  as  much  as  it  was  once  endeared  by 
those  rash  and  empty  vows  which  had  the  power 
of  deceiving  an  unpractised  heart?" 

•*  I  was  ignorant  that  you  were  at  Fontenay," 
replied  Percy  in  an  agitated  voice  ;  *'  and  I  merely 
came  here  to  behold  once  again  a  spot  too  dear  to 
rae.  Yet  it  was  my  purpose  to  seek  you,  and  I 
rejoice  to  see  you  here.  All  explanation,  I  feel, 
is  now  too  late ;  but  it  may  not  be  yet  so  to  satisfy 
the  doubts  of  a  heart  broken  by  misfortune,  and 
reduced  to  one  miserable  hope — ^the  only  ray  of 
joy  that  can  henceforth  shine  upon  my  dismal 
pathway  through  life.  Look  on  this  letter,  Anna, 
and  tell  me  if  it  be  really  written  or  not  by  you?" 

As  he  spoke,  he  held  forth  the  letter  supposed 
to  be  addressed  to  him  by  Anna  Boleyn.  She 
caught  it  from  him,  glanced  hastily  over  it,  and 
uttering  one  word,  **No!"  in  piercing  accents, 
fell  fainting  on  the  ground.  With  a  wild  cry 
Percy  raised  her  in  his  arms;  and,  using  every 
method  he  could  imagine  to  restore  her,  bore  her 
to  the  brink  of  a  little  fountain  near ;  and  having 
bathed  her  hands  and  face  with  the  cool  water,  she 
presently  recovered,  and  looking  up,  found  herself 
Btipported  by  her  weeping  lover.  Sad  was  the 
scene  of  explanation  which  followed.  Anna  re- 
lated all  that  her  father  had  represented  to  her  of 
Percy's  unfaithfulness,  and  he  recounted  to  her  the 
arts  which  had  been  used  to  induce  him  to  renounce 
her. 

''  Percy,"  said  Anna,  when  the  first  burst  of  her 
grief  was  over,  *'  we  must  now  part,  and  our  fates 
decree  that  it  should  be  forever.  The  gulf  that 
separates  us  is  too  deep  to  be  closed,  and  both  must 
wander  henceforth  on  either  side  at  a  distance  from 
what  we  hold  dearest.    I  renounce  the  hopes  with 


which  I  began  life,  and  shall  look  no  more  fo«' 
affection  beyond  the  ordinary  portion  which  falU 
to  the  lot  of  most  of  us.  I  have  never  known  the 
happiness  of  my  parents'  love  since  infancy,  for 
happiness  was  not  to  be  mine.  I  had  fixed  my 
whole  heart  upon  your  affection,  and  that  I  may 
not  now  share.  Take  back  the  ring  I  have  so 
much  prized  ;  with  it  I  give  you  my  promise  never 
to  be  the  wifp  of  another — that  is  all  I  now  have 
in  my  power."  Percy  took  the  ring,  and  pressed 
it  to  his  heart  with  the  hand  that  offered  it. 

"  Farewell,  Anna!"  he  exclaimed  ;  **  ours  is  a 
hard  fate,  and  to  submit  is  our  only  course.  1 
shall  not  return  to  England  for  many  years,  but  I 
shall  quit  France  at  once,  for  both  countries  are 
now  odious  to  me.  You  will  not  hear  of  me  till 
time  shall  have  soflened  tlie  bitterness  of  my  grief 
and  self-reproach.  I  take  your  ring,  and  I  absolve 
you  of  your  promise ;  you  arc  too  fair,  too  good, 
too  young,  to  permit  hope  and  happiness  to  be  at 
once  extinguished.  Think  of  me  only  as  one 
unworthy  of  you,  and  strive  to  do  what  I  never 
can — ^forget." 

When  Percy  and  Anna  quitted  the  garden  that 
night,  they  lef\  the  joyousness  of  youth  behind 
them.  The  character  of  the  fair,  susceptible  girl, 
whose  feelings  had  received  so  severe  a  shock, 
was  changed  from  that  moment.  She  became 
reckless  and  careless  of  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
and  gave  herself  up  altogether  to  its  amusements. 
She  returned  to  the  court,  which  was  soon  after 
saddened  by  the  death  of  the  amiable  Queen 
Claude ;  and  she  then  entered  into  the  service  of 
Marguerite  de  Yalois,  Duchess  d'Alengon,  in 
whose  refined  society  she  enjoyed  intellectual 
pleasures,  which  for  a  time  prevented  her  from 
dwelling  on  her  early  disappointment.  But  the 
duchess,  although  a  woman  of  great  mind  and 
powerful  genius,  was  by  no  means  strict  in  her 
principles ;  and  Anna  found  her  rustic  notions  of 
propriety,  her  enthusiasm  for  virtue,  and  her  deli- 
cacy of  thought,  treated  as  romance,  and  spoken 
of  with  levity.  By  degrees  she  began  to  feel 
ashamed  of  the  importance  she  had  formerly 
attached  to  constancy  and  pure  affection — chimeras 
at  which  the  witty  Maguerite  laughed. 

''My  fair  Anna,"  said  the  duchess,  **do  you 
not  yet  know,  though  you  have  been  at  court  so 
long,  that  the  constancy  you  are  always  talking  of 
is  only  an  idea?  It  is  like  the  Arabian  bird,  which 
has  been  looked  for  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
and  never  yet  found.  The  only  way  to  enjoy 
life  is  to  take  whatever  of  amusement  the  present 
offers,  never  to  reject  an  opportunity  of  driving 
away  unpleasant  thought,  and  never  to  trouble 
yourself  with  dreams  of  the  future  or  recollections 
of  the  past;  neither  are  of  any  avail,  and  why 
should  we  cloud  our  little  day  with  that  which  we 
know  is  altogether  vain  ? 

Faut  prendre  le  terns  comme  il  vient, 
Car  inconstant  est  la  fortune. 

Pray  follow  tlie  advice  of  our  good  friend  Froissart, 
and  cease  to  tease  yourself  with  visions  of  what 
can  never  be." 

The  philosophy  of  Marguerite  had  its  effect  on 
Anna's  mind,  and,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  flatterers 
and  admirers  in  the  most  brilliant  court  of  Europe, 
the  image  of  Percy  insensibly  faded  from  her 
thoughts.  She  could  not,  however,  resolve  to 
accept  the  hand  of  any  one  of  her  numerous  lovers, 
for  her  heart  was  never  touched  again.  Her 
foodneae  for  admiration  increased  with  what  it  fed 
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on,  and  the  timid  and  retiring  Anna  Boleyn  became 
by  degrees  one  of  the  gayest  coquettes,  as  well  as 
the  most  acknowledged  beauties,  of  the  court  of 
Francis  I.  But  that  at  this  period  the  king  was 
altogether  engrossed  by  his  passion  for  the  lovely 
Countess  de  Foix,  his  volatile  fancy  would  scarcely 
have  allowed  him  to  pass  over  so  beautiful  an 
object  of  regard  as  the  charming  Englishwoman. 
His  admiration  of  her  beauty  was,  however,  loudly 
expressed  ;  and  as  his  taste  was  undeniable,  and  his 
sister  Marguerite,  whose  judgment  gave  the  tone 
to  all  society  around  her,  pronounced  that  nothing 
was  to  be  compared  to  the  loveliness  of  her  young 
friend,  it  became  a  fashion  to  adore  her  as  a  divin- 
ity ;  and  no  young  nobleman  attempted  to  escape 
the  snare,  for  the  reputation  of  an  attachment  to 
the  reigning  beauty,  the  more  hopeless  it  was,  the 
more  advantageous  to  the  character  of  a  gallant  k 
la  mode.  Anna  was  gratified  by  all  this  homage, 
and  her  vanity  delighted  in  the  number  of  her 
admirers,  among  whom  she  detected  so  few  who 
deserved  the  name  of  lovers,  that  her  conscience 
was  quite  free  when  she  played  with  all  alike, 
herself  entirely  **  fancy  free.'* 

The  renown  of  the  beauty  of  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn's  daughter  was  not  confined  to  France ;  it 
began  to  be  much  talked  of  at  the  English  court, 
which  was  but  dull  and  sombre  in  comparison  with 
the  brilliant  one  over  which  the  most  graceful 
monarch  in  Europe  presided.  Henry  of  England 
heard,  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  envy,  of  his 
rival's  magnificence,  and  the  successes  that  attended 
him  in  every  way.  His  queen  was  grave  and 
dignified,  and  the  ladies  who  surrounded  her  were 
as  dull  and  demure  as  the  severity  of  her  manners 
required.  It  was  only  at  the  palace  of  the  cardinal 
that  Henry  found  the  gayety  and  ease  of  foreign 
manners,  and  there  the  most  agreeable  hours  of  his 
life  were  spent.  All  that  was  most  brilliant  and 
attractive  from  abroad  was  sure  to  he  found  under 
his  roof.  Talent  of  all  description  was  fostered  ; 
visitors  of  rank  and  high  refinement  and  accom- 
plishment from  time  to  time  arrived  from  the  French 
court ;  and,  as  a  theme  likely  to  flatter  the  English 
monarch,  the  charms  and  fascinations  of  the  beau- 
tiful Anna  were  frequently  alluded  to.  At  length, 
Henry's  curiosity  was  roused,  and  he  wrote  to 
Marguerite  of  Yalois,  with  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  corresponding,  and  from  whose  lively  and 
witty  letters  he  derived  infinite  amusement,  to 
reproach  her  with  keeping  away  from  her  natural 
sphere  a  being  whose  grace  would  enliven  his  dull 
court,  and  shed  a  lustre  over  the  gloom  of  his 
English  sky.  Marguerite  replied  jestingly  that 
she  would  be  generous  enough  to  spare  her  favorite 
for  a  time,  on  condition  of  her  returning  at  the  end 
■of  a  few  months ;  and  Anna,  not  displeased  at  the 
compliment,  and  not  unwilling  to  obtain  new 
amusement,  having,  besides,  heard  ,that  the  court 
of  the  cardinal  had  numerous  attractions,  was  by 
no  means  annoyed  when  a  summons  from  her 
father,  and  his  prompt  appearance  to  be  her  escort 
home  to  England,  caused  her  to  prepare  to  quit  one 
scene  of  her  triumph  for  another,  which  io  antici- 
pation was  even  more  attractive. 

No  sooner  did  Anna  Boleyn  appear  at  a  grand 
fete,  given  by  the  powerful  prelate  who  at  that 
lime  ruled  both  England  and  the  king,  than  it  was 
confessed  that  rumor  had  not  exaggerated  her 
fascinations.  There  were  masks,  and  music,  and 
revels  of  all  kinds  on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  cardi- 
nal observed  with  vexation  that  the  night  was  far 
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spent  before  the  expected  announcement  of  the 
arrival  of  the  king  crowned  the  glory  of  the  festal 
scene.  It  happened  that  a  fit  of  contradiction  had 
taken  possession  of  Henry's  mind,  and  when  the 
time  arrived  for  him  to  repair  to  the  cardinars 
palace,  he  was  sitting  gloomily  in  his  closet, 
wrappeid  in  a  reverie  quite  unusual  to  him.  His 
thoughts  took  a  novel  direction,  and  his  usually 
boisterous  spirits  were  singularly  depressed. 

**  Why  should  I,"  he  mused,  **care  to  receive 
pleasures  from  gayeties  provided  from  the  court  of 
Francis?  Is  there  not  treasure  in  my  own  rich 
kingdom  capable  of  comparing  with  the  tinsel  of 
his?  He  overcomes  me  in  everything — even  in 
person,  for  I  am  told  that  he  retains  the  slightneas 
of  youth,  and  has  the  appearance  still  of  a  boy, 
while  I  am  becoming  every  day  more  portly,  and 
look  older  than  I  really  am.  I  shall  not  go  to 
these  revels — they  distract  and  amuse  me  not." 
Instead,  therefore,  of  proceeding,  as  he  had  pro- 
posed, to  Wolsey's  entertainment,  he  commanded 
the  attendance  of  his  secretary,  and  for  some  hours 
busied  himself  in  serious  occupations. 

Meanwhile  the  cardinal's  anxiety  became  very 
great,  and,  knowing  the  capricious  temper  of  his 
master,  he  began  to  fear  that  he  had  fallen  into 
some  unexpected  disgrace:  he  resolved,  therefore, 
on  a  scheme  which  should  bring  the  king  to  bis 
palace  if  it  were  possible ;  and,  accordingly,  leaving 
his  guests  silently,  and  unperceived,  he  threw  oti 
a  domino,  and  entered  a  boat,  which  glided  swiftly 
from  York  House  to  the  steps  which  led  from  the- 
river  to  the  king's  palace  at  Westminster.  He 
ordered  his  people  to  remain  there  till  his  return, 
and  proceeded  alone  to  the  king's  apartments,  of 
which  he  possessed  the  secret  of  a  private  entry. 

Meantime  the  beautiful  Anna  was  but  little 
amused  with  the  gay  scene  around  her ;  she  had 
expected  that  the  king,  whom  she  had  as  yet  never 
seen,  would  have  shown  the  curiosity  he  had 
expressed  to  the  Duchess  d'Alengon,  and  hastened 
to  a  spot  where  he  was  sure  of  beholding  her. 
She  had  been  particularly  careful  of  her  dress  and 
appearance  that  night :  and  her  glass,  as  well  as 
her  attendants,  had  told  her  that  she  had  never 
looked  more  attractive.  Her  costume  was  singu- 
larly becoming  and  graceful ;  and  as  it  was  made 
according  to  the  newest  fashion  introduced  by  the 
tasteful  Marguerite,  and  was  a  present  from  her,  it 
had  attracted  universal  admiration.  Her  under- 
robe  was  of  rich  white  satin,  embroidered  with 
silver  flowers  and  knots,  between  which,  on  scrolls, 
were  letters  in  small  colored  stones,  forming  mot- 
toes taken  from  the  works  of  Italian,  Latin,  and 
French  poets,  worked  with  great  minuteness. 
Over  this  she  wore  a  long  dress  of  pale  rose-colored 
velvet,  with  a  broad  border  of  pearls  disposed  in 
wreaths,  every  one  finished  with  one  large  depend- 
ing pearl.  Her  waist  was  clasped  with  a  belt  of 
gold,  with  one  long  end  studded  with  precious 
stones,  and  finished  with  a  square  tassel  of  pearls  ' 
which  reached  to  her  feet.  Her  neck  was  adorned 
with  a  massive  jewelled  chain,  the  links  having' 
medallions  encircled  with  mottoes  in  diamonds,  a  > 
parting  gift  from  Louise  of  Savoy  ;  and  her  head-  • 
dress,  which  was  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  intro-  - 
duced  into  England,  was  composed  of  a  worked 
gold  caul,  which  confined  her  luxuriant  hair,  over 
which  was  a  curiously-cut  rose-colored  velvet  cap; 
depressed  on  the  forehead,  and  open  at  the  sides, 
the  long  ends  turned  back,  and  nearly  meeting  in 
front,  being  richly  embroidered  with  pearls  and 
jewels,  and  leaving  a  space  between  for  a  pendant . 
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of  great  brilliancy.  Another  jewel  confined  a 
delicate  white  feather,  which,  turning  outwards, 
nodded  with  the  weight  of  several  tassels  of  jewels 
disposed  at  its  edge. 

She  had  already  trodden  several  measures  with 
a  grace  which  charmed  all  beholders,  and  had  re- 
seated herself,  and  was  listening  to  the  admiring 
encomiums  of  her  partner,  when  a  figure  in  a  dark 
domino,  which  had  been  for  some  time  standing 
near,  approached,  and  somewhat  unceremoniously 
took  the  place  of  her  cavalier,  at  that  moment 
beckoned  away  by  the  cardinal,  who  had  reentered 
the  hall  after  a  brief  ahsence.  The  domino  ad- 
dressed her  in  French  with  an  excellent  accent  and 
a  voice  of  considerable  sweetness,  and  paid  her 
some  compliment  on  the  conquest  she  had  made  of 
every  heart  in  the  room,  his  own  among  the  num- 
'  ber.  **  But,*'  said  he,  "  you  are  so  accustomed  to 
this  success,  that  one  more  or  less  of  course  is  un- 
counted by  so  fair  a  sorceress  in  her  spells.'* 

"  Oh,"  said  Anna,  smiling,  somewhat  amused 
at  the  stranger's  ease  of  manner  and  want  of  cere- 
mony, which  she  found  uncommon  in  the  new  so- 
ciety which  she  had  so  lately  become  acquainted 
with,  *'  English  hearts  are  precious  things,  not 
teadily  thrown  away,  and  are  strictly  guarded. 
For  instance,  your  gallant  monarch  shows  an  exam- 
ple of  highly-commendable  prudence  in  avoiding 
danger  to-night,  for  the  beauty  of  the  fair  ladies  at 
the  cardinal's  court  is  truly  a  perilous  attraction." 
As  she  spoke,  she  turned  her  laughing  eyes  on  the 
domino,  and  started,  for  she  recognized  at  once  the 
figure  which  she  had  seen  pass  over  the  glass  in 
Cornelius  Agrippa's  chamber,  the  face  of  which 
she  had  not  seen. 

The  domino  appeared  to  obserre  her  emotion, 
andsftttributing  it  to  some  other  cause  than  the  real 
one — probably  one  flattering  to  himself — became 
extremely  animated ;  and  ^nna  soon  found  his 
conversation  samuch  more  agreeable  and  sprightly 
than  that  of  any  person  sh^  had  before  conversed 
with,  that  she  allowed  herself  to  be  entirely  en- 
grossed by  him,  till  in  a  short  time  she  discovered 
to  her  surprise  that  that  part  of  the  hall  in  which 
they  were  seated  was  quite  deserted,  and  no  one 

•  attempted  to  approach  the  spot.  She  then  rose, 
and  laughingly  remarked — **  I  have  been  so  occu- 
pied with  our  conversation,  that  I  have  offended 
evefy  ouc'^aDo  you  observe  that  all  my  adorers,  as 
you  term  tliLgallant  swains  around,  have  entirely 
deserted  m^&ir  kinder  nymphs?  and  behold  I  am 

•  how  forlorn  !•  Let  me  resume  my  sway  before  it 
is'too  %\e,  for%ou  must  know  that  I  am  extremely 
amhiti6us,  and\'ill  be  queen  or  nothing." 

Th^  (]omino,^tching  her  hand  with  a  passion- 
ate^Jesture,  exclaimed,  as  he  pressed  it  to  his 
lips-^'*  Queen  !  would  you  were  so  indeed  !  None 
coull^  wear  a  dia<fem  with  so  much  grace !  You 
ace  already  emprest*of  my  heart !" 
'  "  Hui  you  are  a  stranger,  and  a  disguised  one," 
teplied  Anna,  gaylyJU  **  How  can  I  tell  if  I  have 
'aiur  glory  in  my  coo^faest?  I  care  not  for  undistin- 

•  guished  lovers." 

*'  I  am  the  very  meiianest  of  those  who  dare  to 
kve  you,"  replied  tlTe..8tranger,   "and   have  no 
•  digQity  but  what  your  eyes  can  confer.     You  are 
the  sun  which  has  drawp  nie  from  the  earth,  where 
*I  have  hitherto  been  rootedjn  darkness;  but  while 
'  you  shine,  I  shall  continue  to  bloom,  and  you  will, 
yott  must  prize  the  flower  ^^-hose  fragrance  you 
naive  yourself  created."    At  that  moment  the  car- 
dinal advanced  towards  them,  atid,  taking  the  hand 
of  Anna  from  the  stranger,  said  with   peculiar 


meaning,  *'  Sir  Domino,  the  moment  is  come  when 
all  disguise  ceases  in  these  halls,  and  when  roy 
illustrious  guests  are  known  for  what  they  really 
are,  and  receive  the  homage  which  is  their  due." 
The  domino  laughed ;  and  with  one  hand  resum- 
ing that  of  Anna's,  which  the  cardinal  had  taken 
from  him,  with  the  other  he  removed  his  mask. 

**  My  Lord  Cardinal,"  he  said,  *'  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  this  usurpation,  in  spite  of  all  I  owe  you 
this  night.  This  fair  lady  will  be  the  cause  of 
dissension  between  us ;  for  though  I  see  you  in- 
tend to  take  possession  of  her,  I  claim  her  as  my 
own."  So  saying,  he  led  the  astonished  Anna, 
who  had  not  paused  to  reflect  on  the  possibility  of 
her  unknown  admirer  being  beyond  the  rank  of  an 
esquire,  into  another  hall,  where  a  banquet  was 
prepared.  All  the  guests  fell  back  as  the  pair, 
followed  by  the  cardinal,  advanced,  and  a  whisper 
of  admiration,  felt  or  feigned,  accompanied  their 
steps.  Anna's  heart  beat  quick  wiih  a  thousand 
emotions  as  she  recognized  King  Henry  in  the 
stranger,  and  she  rapidly  reviewed  the  events 
which  so  shoit  a  time  had  produced.  She  had 
conversed  unconsciously  with  the  first  personage 
in  the  kingdom  ;  she  had  felt  flattered,  she  scarcely 
knew  why,  at  his  evident  admiration ;  she  had  said 
anything  and  everything  that  had  occurred  to  her 
mind,  had  criticized  courts  and  courtiers,  drawn 
characters,  and  commented  on  passing  circum- 
stances, conceiving  that  she  was  talking  to  a  stran- 
ger whom  she  might  never  meet  again,  and  who, 
although  a  most  agreeable  and  intelligent  person, 
was  probably  her  inferior  in  rank,  and  could  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  challenging  her  opinions. 

Henry,  on  his  side,  was  in  a  stale  of  extraordi- 
nary excitement :  he  had  been  forced  to  the  fete 
against  his  will,  he  had  avoided  the  sight  of  this 
dangerous  beauty,  and  had  been  drawn  into  the  vor- 
tex of  her  power  in  spite  of  all  his  struggles.  She 
had  spoken  to  him  naturally,  ignorantly,  and  with  a 
charm  and  simplicity  heightened  by  her  native  wit 
and  spirit :  never  had  he  met  with  anything  so 
piquante^  so  surprising,  so  novel,  so  out  of  the 
common  way :  never  had  he  beheld  any  one  he 
thought  so  fascinating,  and  at  once  he  yielded  to^ 
the  delight  of  her  society. 

What  that  night  begun,  frequent  interviews  con- 
firmed, and  his  passion  increased  from  day  to  day, 
till  he  at  length  conceived  no  sacrifice  too  great  for 
so  divine  an  object.  At  first,  startled  by  his  ardor, 
Anna  endeavored  to  regain  the  ground  she  had  lost 
by  the  encouragement  her  vanity  had  given  him. 
She  reflected  on  her  position  and  his  own  :  she 
thought  on  all  her  experience  at  the  court  of  Fran- 
cis L,  on  her  early  horror  for  the  woman  who  ven- 
tured to  receive  the  addresses  of  a  married  man,  on 
Louise  de  Savoy  and  fiourbon,  on  King  Francis 
and  the  fair  De  Foix,  and  she  shuddered  at  the 
position  in  which  she  stood.  But  the  more  resolute 
she  became  in  her  refusals  to  receive  the  king 
aAer  he  had  openly  avowed  to  her  the  passion 
which  he  could  not  resist,  the  more  that  passion 
increased ;  and  with  his  protestations,  his  tears, 
his  entreaties,  his  promises,  and  his  assurances  that 
no  power  on  earth  should  prevent  his  annulling  hb 
marriage,  and  making  her  his  wife,  her  scruples  by 
degrees  vanished,  and  the  last  faint  gleam  of  prob- 
ity and  honor  faded  from  her  mind. 

The  cardinal  was  disgraced.  Queen  Catherine 
was  divorced — and  Anna  Boleyn  was  crowned 
Queen  of  England. 

It  was  on  the  day  aAer  the  fatal  Ist  of  June, 
1533,  when  the  public  ceremony  of  her  marriage 
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had  been  performed,  that  Queen  Anna  entered  her 
private  apartment,  and  there  seated  herself  in  a 
recess  uf  a  large  window,  her  mind  bewildered 
with  the  excess  of  her  prosperity  and  the  rapid 
rise  of  her  fortunes.  She  was  agitated  and  pale, 
and  had  commanded  all  her  attendants  to  withdraw, 
that  she  might  be  left  for  a  few  brief  moments  alone 
to  commune  with  her  own  thoughts. 

In  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  the  contrary,  through- 
out the  gorgeous  ceremonies  which  had  attended 
her  marriage,  one  form  was  constantly  present  to 
her  view,  one  voice  sounded  constantly  in  her  ear ; 


and  when  she  felt  an  unknown  hand  press  into  hers 
a  small  packet,  as  she  extended  it  to  receive  the 
salutations  offered  by  hundreds  of  her  subjects,  she 
had  an  instinctive  knowledge  from  whom  that  mis- 
sive must  have  arrived. 

She  looked  fearfully  round  the  chamber  in  which 
she  sat,  as  she  opened  the  packet  which  she  still 
held,  and  her  trembling  fingers  with  difficulty  broke 
the  seal  which  disclosed  to  her  the  ring  she  had 
restored  to  Percy  on  the  night  they  parted  in  the 
garden  of  the  tower  of  Fontenay. 


From  the  Morning  ChroniclB. 

Cleopatra's  needle. 

As  considerable  interest  is  at  present  felt  with 
respect  to  this  splendid  monument  of  antiquity — 
the  property  of  this  country,  and  which  is  allowed 
to  remain  neglected,  in  consequence  of  what  have 
been  termed  *'  mechanical  difficulties,'*  and  the 
expense  of  its  removal  to  this  country — the  follow- 
ing very  simple  and  economical  plan,  suggested  by 
Colonel  Lloyd,  one  of  the  special  commissioners 
of  the  Great  Exhibition,  will  be  found  well  worthy 
of  attention.     Colonel  Lloyd  states : — 

The  only  eondition  which  I  require  for  my  prop- 
osition is  one  which  I  know,  by  observation  on  the 
spot,  exists,  viz.,  that  the  monument  be  near  the  se^ 
shore,  and  lying  on  sandy  or  earthy  soil. 

I  propose  that  the  obelisk  should  be  made  to  form 
the  heart  or  core  of  a  series,  or  great  bundle,  of  gutta 
percha  tubes  of  6  inches  in  diameter.  By  a  series  of 
experiments  on  gutta  percha  tubes  of  different  sizes, 
I  iind  that  a  piece  one  foot  in  length  and  G  inches  in 
diameter  will,  by  itself,  float  upwards  of  12  lbs.,  that 
IS  to  say,  that  28.27  cubic  inches  of  air  enclosed  in  a 
foot  of  strong  gutta  percha  will  carry  easily  and 
permanently  within  it  above  12  lbs.  avoirdupois.  It 
will  require,  therefore,  less  than  170  feet  to  carry  a 
ton  weight. 

Assuming  that  the  obelisk  weighs  250  tons,  and 
its  specific  gravity  to  be  3,  it  will  lose  just  one  third 
its  weight  in  fresh  water.  Fresh  water  must  be 
taken  if  it  should  be  required  to  be  brought  up  the 
Thames.  There  will,  consequently,  be  a  dead  weight 
of  157  tons,  or,  in  round  numbers,  170  tons  to  float. 
It  would,  therefore,  require  28,900,  say  30,000  feet, 
of  six-inch  gutta  percha  tubing  to  support  this  body 
completely  immersed  in  water. 

I  would  propose  that  pieces  of  timber  of  fourteen 
inches  or  more  square  should  be  "  scarfed"  to  form 
four  pieces,  seventy  feet  in  length  each.  That  a 
**  rabbit"  of  eight  inches  should  be  cut  along  one  side 
of  all  of  them  to  admit  the  arris  of  the  obelisk.  The 
timber  to  be  firmly  braced  by  as  few  ties  and  iron 
binding  rods  and  nuts  as  possible,  and  all  to  be  clear 
of  both  ends.  Within  these  balks  of  timber  should  be 
built  the  first  tier  of  gutta  percha  tubes,  to  come  up 
nearly  flush  with  the  timber,  the  whole  of  which 
should  be  secured  together  with  rope  frapping.  On 
this  nucleus  the  necessary  lengths  of  the  same  tubes 
would  be  built  in,  and  well-secured  in  the  same 
manner,  a  chain  or  strong  hawser  being  first  inserted 
longitudinally,  with  a  secure  bearing  against  the 
smaller  end,  and  which  afterwards  might  be  used  for 
towing. 

There  would  be  required  to  float  this  mass  of 
sienite  417  such  tubes,  made  up  of  from  twelve  feet 
lengths  to  seventy-two  feet  in-  length,  which  would 
give  104  or  105  for  each  side.  The  building  of  such 
an  tur  raft  would  be  so  simple  that  it  does  not  require 
deseription.  Onoe  launched  into  eight  to  ten  feet 
irater,  this  mass  would  be  perfectly  manageable,  and 


could  be  towed  by  a  tug  steamer  with  as  great  ease 
as  a  wreck.  It  could  be  steered,  and  sail  even  made 
on  it ;  and  even  in  ease  of  a  severe  gale  of  wind  4t 
might  be  cut  away,  and  allowed  to  take  oare  of  itself 
and  drift  I  would  propose  that  it  be  in  the  first 
instance  transported  as  near  as  possible  towards  low 
water  mark,  then  placed  on  skids  and  built.  In  the 
mean  time  a  small  canal  might  be  dug,  communicating 
with  the  sea,  and  into  which  the  mass  might  be 
allowed  to  descend.  By  these  means  neither  gear, 
tackling,  capstans,  nor  preparations  in  the  vessel 
would  be  required,  and  the  greater  portion  ot  the 
money  expended  in  the  materials  would  be  saved." 

By  inquiries  of  the  Gutta  Percha  Company,  I 
found  that  a  foot  in  length  of  six-inch  tube,  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  very  much  too  thick 
for  the  purposes  required,  weighed  2  lbs.  11  os.  avoir- 
dupois, and  that  it  might  be  made  6-16  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  weigh  barely  2  lbs.  This  would  give 
60,000  lbs.,  or  nearly  27  tons ;  the  most  desir^le 
lengths  would  be  12  feet  each,  hermetically  sealed  at 
the  ends  by  pieces  of  gutta  percha  weighing  each 
6  oz.,  or  £or  the  whole  say  1  ton  ;  total  weight,  2o  tons. 

Tlie  purchase  of  so  large  a  quantity  6f  gutta 
percha  would  involve  a  heavy  expense  ;  but  I  have 
authority  to  stata^  that  it  can  be  obtained,  worked  up 
into  6-inch  pipes,  to  be  employed  for  three  or  more 
months,  and  the  miHtSrials  returned,  at  the  ra1»  of  9d. 
per  lb.,  which  would  give  a  total  outlay  of  z,295/. 
Notloubt  a  considerably  less  sum  would  be  taken. 

Half  the  entire  quantity  can,  by  great  exerUon, 
be  furnished  by  the  15th  of  October,  and  the  rest  at 
the  rate  of  2,  2^,  or  8  tons  per  week* 

In  the  event  of  this  project  being  adopted,  I 
would  suggest  that  some  extra  strong  vulcanized 
india  rubber  bags  or  small  poaiOons  should  be  sent 
out  to  provide  against  casualtiM^ 

I  had  propos^  to  exeavaUiM  canal  on  the  shoce 
so  as  to  admit  a  sunken  SOotoi),  colfter,  with  the 
stern  partly  removed  to  recehjjp  t^^oMka^'  When  it 
was  stowed,  the  stern  coul(|%ave  l)een  built  up  and 
the  ship  pumped  out.  There  ara,  however,  more 
mechanical  difficulties,  a  greater  ei^(»endlture  of  time 
and  labor,  and  a  casualty ^i^  sea  woioltd  endanger  the 
total  loss  of  the  monument^ 

Colonel  Lloyd  informs  us  that  heJis  perfectly 
ready  at  once  to  undsrtake  the  trauspdrt  of  the 
monument,  and  is  confident  that  hecouW  accom- 
plish his  object  by  l^  means  proposdif.  Surely, 
with  the  great  practical  skill  and  ability  oT  Colonel 
Lloyd,  and  a  plan  *bo  simple  and  economical,  and 
to  all  appearance  «d'  efficient,  we  shall  not  hear 
any  more  of  such  *aa  objection  to  the  removal  of 
the  column  as  that,<^'*  mechanical  difficulties.*' 


Thk  Gypsies  %t'  Hoboken  are  beginning  to  tell  the 
fortunes  of  peopTe  who  apply  to  them.  They  began 
with  the  residents,  but  always  required  the  dday  of  a 
day  before  venturing  their  predictions — evidently  with 
a  view  of  pi«|Bng  up  some  knowledge  of  the  individ- 
uals.— JV.  yr  Eve,  Post, 
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ABSOLUTISM  WRITING  ITS  BOOK. — THE  CUBAN  QUESTION. 


From  tlie  SpacUtor,  13th  Sept. 
ABSOLUTISM   WRITING  ITS  BOOK. 

In  the  act  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
throwing  away  the  mask,  despotism  showed  its 
insolent  countenance,  unaltered  ;  in  the  note  of 
Prince  Schwaraenberg,  the  old  philosophy  reap- 
pears, equally  unaltered — the  logic  is  as  false  as 
ever.  The  emperor,  says  the  prince  author,  "  owes 
DO  account  but  to  the  Almighty'* — the  old  claim 
unabated.  The  confusion  of  ideas  is  remarkable  ; 
because  the  emperor  is  supremely  responsible  to  the 
Almighty — in  the  other  world — he  is  not  respon- 
sible for  what  he  does  to  those  who  are  affected  by 
his  acts  in  this  world ! 

He  can  withdraw  the  constitution,  argues  the 
prince,  because  he  had  given  it  **  spontaneously," 
**  in  virtue  of  his  imperial  authority  ;*'  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  a  free  gift  can  he  revoked.  The 
false  reasoning  lies  in  the  confusion  between  the 
faculty  to  dispose  of  that  which  we  have  to  give 
away,  and  our  own  love  of  power  after  we  have 
parted  with  the  thing  given.  The  reasoning  is 
exactly  that  of  a  spoilt  child,  whose  impulse  of 
munificence  is  followed  by  the  reaction  of  greedy 
meanness ;  and  on  this  allowance  of  philosophy, 
the  many  states  enumerated  in  the  emperor's  titles 
— Austria,  Hungary,  Croatia,  Dalmaiia,  Venice, 
Lombardy,  the  Tyrol,  Bohemia,  Baden,  Galicia, 
Ate.,  with  the  millions  of  people  thereof— are  to  be 
governed ! 

But  the  emperor  had  never  *<  pledged"  himself 
to  maintain  '*  the  strict  letter  of  tlie  constitution ;" 
wherefore  he  may  abolish  it  altogether,  root  and 
branch.  Such  is  the  sweeping  force  which  des- 
potism, responsible  to  no  one  in  this  world,  gives 
to  its  special  pleading.  With  that  irresponsibility, 
it  is  remarkable  that  such  high  personages  should 
be  at  the  trouble  of  all  these  excuses.  The  expla- 
nations must  be  the  gift  of  that  spontaneous  bounty 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  absolute  princes. 

The  emperor,  as  Prince  Schwarzenberg  takes 
the  trouble  to  record,  had  never  *'  sworn"  to  the 
GODStitution.  The  fact  would  not  make  much 
difference ;  for  we  find  that  at  Naples  it  has  been 
a  regular  practice  of  the  sovereign,  throughout 
three  generations  at  least,  to  swear  to  constitutions 
and  revoke  them.  Swear  and  forswear  alternate 
as  regularly  as  day  and  night.  As  the  sovereign 
is  responsible  to  the  Almighty  alone,  the  breach 
of  the  oath  is  an  act  that  does  not  concern  us  down 
here ;  but  with  regard  to  eventualities,  it  may  be 
accounted,  as  their  diplomatists  would  say,  an 
inconvenience.  The  punctilio  of  Prince  Schwar- 
aenberg, however,  is  interesting,  as  showing  a  dis- 
tinction between  Austria  and  Naples  in  the  lengths 
to  which  they  will  go ;  Austria  draws  the  line  at 
perjury. 

Austria  then  restores  the  old  idea  of  Divine 
Right ;  the  throne  being  a  kind  of  feudal  possession 
held  in  chief,  direct  from  Heaveu.  Consistently 
with  that  idea,  the  policy  of  Austria  is  to  concen- 
trate power  solely  in  the  government;  to  hold 
every  class  in  a  kind  of  tutelage,  and  to  exact 
obedience  of  the  government  as  to  a  second  Provi- 
dence. Resist  that  Providence,  and  it  strikes, 
Jove-like,  with  the  thunder  of  destruction  ;  yield 
te  it  obedience,  and  it  shall  suffice  you.  Now,  it 
is  difficult  for  despotism  to  keep  up  its  assumed 
character  in  either  of  these  parts,  of  thonderer  or 
father.  Since  the  people  have  eaten  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge — and  Austria  cannot  keep  them  from  it 


— ^they  have  discovered  that  imperial  power  is  any- 
thing but  unquestionable  or  irresistible.  They  find, 
too,  that  the  soi-disant  vicegerent,  if  he  can  destroy, 
cannot  create.  They  found  that  out  before  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  Providence  gives  the 
people  bread  ;  and  in  assuming  the  power,  divine- 
right  monarchy  assumed  coordinate  responsibili- 
ties; when  the  people  of  France  wanted  bread, 
therefore,  they  logically  enough  went  straight  to 
head  quarters  at  Versailles  and  requested  a  supply 
from  second  Providence  ;  but  poor  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth, "  by  the  grace  of  God,"  had  none  to  give; 
he  was  more  impotent  than  a  baker !  As  he  stood 
helpless  before  **  my  people,"  second  Providence 
stood  confessed  as  a  swindle.  Hungry  as  they 
were,  the  people  would  have  let  him  off,  that  poor 
fellow-creature,  in  his  frank  helplessness,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  inextinguishable  pride  of  othen 
that  urged  him  not  to  yield.  Amongst  those  othera 
was  his  wife;  the  hungry  people  questioned  the 
power  and  divine  right  of  a  second  Providence  that 
could  not  give  them  bread  ;  but  she  would  nut  give 
up  the  thunderbolt.  The  exasperated  French 
wreaked  vengeance  on  **  the  Austrian."  The 
system  of  divine  right  and  second  Providence  ex- 
ploded at  Versailles ;  and  now  the  Austrian,  still 
unteachable,  is  trying  to  revive  it  at  Vienna.  We 
know  the  results  beforehand ;  the  account  has  been 
thrice  cast  up  ;  the  part  cannot  be  sustained. 

In  proportion  as  the  people  become  more  enlight- 
ened, they  become  more  governable,  though  not  by 
the  brazen  thunder  of  a  spurious  right  divine.  As 
mere  power  loses  its  hold  over  increasing  numbera 
and  increasing  intelligence,  the  second  element  of 
governance  becomes  essentially  necessary — influ- 
ence. The  attempt  of  Austria  is  an  attempt  to  gov- 
ern without  influence ;  excepting  of  course  the  spu- 
rious influences,  daily  becoming  more  despised,  of 
official  corruption  and  organized  superstition.  The 
attempt  may  be  described  in  the  one  epithet  now 
systematically  applied  by  the  officials  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Count  Stadion — ^it  is  *'  impracticable." 


From  the  Spectator,  13th  Sept. 
THE   CUBAN   QUESTION. 

Since  we  last  touched  upon  the  subject  of  Cube, 
the  afl!airs  of  that  island  have  assumed  a  totally 
new  position ;  the  actual  shedding  of  blood  has 
probably  committed  the  United  States  to  a  course 
of  hostility  which  is  not  to  be  arrested  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  importance  of  the  question  at  issue, 
together  with  the  weakness  of  Spain,  has  already 
suggested  to  the  Times  a  hint  thus  expressed — 
'*  The  recurrence  of  this  aggression  seems  impera- 
tively to  require  that  explanations  should  be  ex- 
changed with  Spain  and  the  maritime  powers  in 
such  terms  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  intentions 
of  the  American  Cabinet  for  the  future." 

Before  we  proceed,  let  us  say  that  it  is  not  our 
purpose,  in  this  place,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  any 
question  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
between  the  government  at  Washington  and  the 
American  citizens,  or  that  of  Madrid  and  the  colo- 
nists. We  do  not  discuss  the  right  of  the  Cubans 
to  shed  the  blood,  nor  of  the  Americans  to  avenge 
it ;  we  only  survey  certain  facts  as  elements  in  the 
dynamics  of  ulterior  movements. 

Our  previous  survey  of  the  state  of  parties  in 
Cuba  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  all  that  has 
subsequently  passed.     The  anti-oolonial  feeling  of 
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the  official  or  Spanish  party — the  cool  allegiance 
of  the  colonial  or  Creole  party — the  dislike  to 
English  abolitionism,  the  dread  of  American  an- 
nexationism — the  indifTerence  of  the  Blacks — are 
traits  which  come  out  more  or  less  distinctly.  On 
the  whole,  where  truth  is  disguised  by  every  party, 
we  may  conjecture  that  the  numerical  majority  of 
the  white  inhabitants  are  not  unfavorable,  though  nut 
unanimously  committed,  to  the  revolt;  while  the 
Spanish  party  and  the  populace  hate  the  republican 
invasion.  But  the  unpopularity  of  the  government 
may  strengthen  the  annexationists ;  especially  if 
the  American  party  grow  stronger.  Cuba  is  a 
Black  Clarissa  Harlowe  marked  out  for  the  appro- 
priaiion  of  that  bilious  Lovelace,  Uncle  Sam. 

The  Republic  of  North  America  is  under  the 
influence  of  propensities  which  have  hitherto  proved 
too  strong  for  its  government  to  control.  The 
locofoco  interest  is  up  in  arms.  Already  prepared 
to  follow  General  Lopez,  it  has  been  exasperated 
rather  than  defeated  by  the  successive  rebufl&  which 
the  American  government  has  placed  in  its  way. 
The  punctilios  of  that  government,  never  much 
respected,  have  been  reduced  ad  absurdum  by  the 
formality  of  the  Consul  at  Havana  in  refusing  to 
receive  messages  from  the  dying  men.  The  in- 
Taders  evidently  gain  ground,  both  in  the  recruiting- 
fields  of  the  United  States,  on  the  invaded  soil  of 
Cuba,  and  in  the  gradual  yielding  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington.  The  slaughter  of  the  Amer- 
icans has  been  a  great  gain  to  the  locofocos.  It 
makes  material  out  of  which  to  draw  the  cry  of 
"  Revenge  for  American  blood  !" — ^a  cry  far  more 
elective  than  the  cry  of  */  Freedom  for  Cuba." 
Apart  from  all  question  of  right  and  justification, 
many  moderate  men  feel  the  sympathy  of  rage, 
and  come  over  to  the  invading  interest  from  the  sheer 
impulse  to  avenge  their  race,  right  or  wrong.  It 
is  a  mission  that  the  Yankees  always  have  fulfilled, 
and  their  government  always  has  permitted.  Any 
threat  of  European  resistance  will  only  add  the 
"  Native  American"  furor  to  the  furor  of  conquest 
and  the  furor  of  revenge.  Whether  the  Cabinet 
at  Washington  means  it  or  not,  as  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Americans  will  persevere  in 
invasion,  will  establish  their  possession,  will  ulti- 
mately obtain  the  assent  of  their  government,  and 
will  **  annex"  Cuba,  if  they  be  permitted. 

The  position  of  Spain  appears  to  be  one  in  which 
incapacities  usurp  the  place  of  motives.  M.  de 
Istnritz  has  explained  this  in  the  Times,  The  co- 
lonial government  had  warned  the  invaders  that  they 
would  be  shot ;  it  tried  clemency  on  the  previous 
occasion,  in  vain  ;  England  has  massacred  pirates 
in  the  Chinese  and  Indian  seas  ;  and,  says  another 
writer,  General  Scott  has  executed  extreme  pun- 
ishment on  foreigners  in  the  Mexican  service. 
Spain  means  to  maintain  her  sovereignty  in  Cuba, 
and  cannot  permit  piratical  aggressions.  Most  true  : 
her  force  is  not  strong  enough  for  an  austere  clem- 
ency ;  she  cannot  help  exasperating  the  United 
States  beyond  reconcilement;  she  cannot  give  up 
Cuba,  a  source  for  her  impoverished  exchequer ; 
she  cannot  brave  England  by  openly  maintaining 
the  slave-trade  ;  she  cannot  abandon  it,  and  brave 
the  slave-dealing  interest.  She  cannot  take  any  one 
course  of  her  own  free-will ;  she  can  only  be  acted 
upon,  and  await  the  result. 

The  position  of  England  is  one  of  extreme  deli- 
cacy. Probably,  if  she  could  secure  the  condition 
on  which  Lord  Eldon  said  he  would  rather  give  up 
anything  than  contest  it — namely,  the  condition  of 


secrecy — she  would  follow  his  avowed  opinion,  and 
think  it  safest  to  concede  Cuba  on  demand  rather 
than  enter  on  the  embarrassments  of  resistance. 
But,  then,  what  becomes,  first,  of  the  anti-slavery 
policy,  which  should  keep  Cuba  independently  of 
the  slaveholding  republic;  what  becomes  of  the 
Spanish  alliance ;  what  becomes  of  international 
law,  wholly  defied  by  this  American  aggression  ; 
what  of  the  English  right  to  maintain  her  own  West 
Indian  islands  against  annexation  ;  what  of  her  claim 
to  aid  from  allies  if  those  islands  be  attacked  ;  what 
of  the  slave-trade  in  Brazil,  if  the  great  slave-island 
be  yielded  to  the  slaveholding  republic ;  what  of 
English  influence  over  the  planter  interest  in  the 
British  West  Indies — sacrificed  first  to  Exeter  Hall, 
then  to  Brazil,  and  lastly  to  Cuba  restored  to  effec- 
tive slave-sugar-growinff  under  a  great  republic  t 
It  is  very  awkward.  If  England  interfere  to  defend 
Cuba,  war  with  the  United  States  ;  if  she  do  not 
interfere,  destruction  of  the  anti-slavery  influence 
and  also  of  British  influence  over  our  own  colonies. 
If  she  feign  to  interfere,  and  then  yield,  destruction 
to  British  prestige,  and  so  to  British  dominion  ia 
that  region.  To  narrow  the  alternative  for  Eng- 
land, it  seems  to  lie  between  resistance  at  this  point, 
and  therefore  possible  war  with  the  United  States ; 
or  concession  at  this  point,  and  therefore  ultimate 
concession  both  of  anti-slavery  and  of  British  pos- 
sessions in  the.  West  Indies. 

International  law  has  been  so  far  outraged,  that 
the  only  decorous  solution  for  the  af&ir  seems  to  be 
that  indicated  by  the  Times — a  joint  demand  by  the 
maritime  powers  for  explanation  from  the  United 
States.  At  the  present  showing,  therefore,  three 
great  questions  suddenly  come  to  a  point  at  which 
they  must  be  settled — the"  comity  of  nations,"  anti- 
slavery,  and  European  possessions  in  the  West.  The 
reason  why  those  questions  have  reached  that  point, 
and  are  now  so  difficult  of  solution,  is,  that  they 
have  been  the  sport  of  dishonesty  and  intrigue. 
Instead  of  minding  hex  own  conduct,  and  taking  care 
that  she  herself  abstained  from  slavery  and  refused 
to  tolerate  it  in  her  presence,  England  has  gone 
about  dictating  to  independent  states,  getting  up 
silly  fictitious  treaties  with  savages,  and  coercing 
reluctant  nations  into  helping  the  joint  blockade. 
That  presumptuous  dictation,  instead  of  being  dis- 
cussed openly  and  candidly,  has  been  mixed  up  with 
all  sorts  of  diplomatic  manceuvres  and  secrecies. 
England  has  sacrificed  the  planters  to  Exeter  Hall, 
anti-slavery  to  free-trade ;  has  first  cajoled  the  blacks 
and  then  neglected  them ;  has  alienated  the  colo- 
nists, exasperated  Brazil  into  an  enemy,  and  now 
appears  as  the  ally  of  the  feeblest,  most  faithless, 
and,  since  this  scene  at  Havana,  the  crudest  of 
European  states  holding  slave  colonies.  As  to  **  the 
comity  of  nations,"  it  is  a  pedantic  pleasantry  of 
the  books.  Spain  herself  has  juggled  between  the 
pretence  to  give  up  the  slave-trade,  under  Governor 
Alvarez,  and  the  restoration  of  its  worst  corruptions, 
as  a  source  of  patronage  and  oflicial  plunder,  under 
Greneral  O'Donnel.  Neither  Spain  nor  England 
can  show,  on  the  soil  of  Cuba,  a  more  honest  front 
than  America ;  and  yet  each  is  bound  to  seem  more 
scrupulous. 

Beyond  this  field  of  embarrassment,  the  extreme 
limit  of  which  now  appears  to  have  been  approached, 
lies  one  of  wholesale  **  annexation,"  against  inter- 
national  law  defended  by  feeble  Spain  and  entangled 
England — a  field  of  warfare  between  America  and 
Europe.  But  into  that  extensive  and  troubled  proa- 
I  pect  let  us  not  now  enter. 
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From  the  Examiner,  13lh  Sept. 
THE  BEAM   IN   OUR   OWN   EYES. 

Upon  the  execution  of  the  American  pirates  in 
Cuba,  the  Times  truly  observed,  **  Whatever  may 
be  the  moral  guilt  or  the  legal  doom  of  piracy, 
no  Englishman  will  be  able  to  repress  a  shudder  of 
disgust  at  such  proceedings  as  these.'* 

K  this  be,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  English  feeling  as  to  the  execution  of 
the  fifty  American  pirates  taken  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  in  act  of  flagrant  outrage  against  the 
law  of  nations,  what  must  we  suppose  to  have  been 
-the  feeling  of  the  rest  of  the  world  upon  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Dyaks  by  her  majesty's  forces  and  his 
excellency  the  governor  of  Labuan?  The  charge 
against  the  sufferers  upon  this  occasion  was  piracy ; 
but,  if  pirates,  they  were  pirates  like  some  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  many  other  primitive  people, 
from  usage  to  them  of  time  immemorial,  and,  with- 
out an  idea  of  any  wrong,  pursuing  Rub  Roy's 

Simple  rule,  the  good  old  olan, 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  tbey  should  keep  who  can. 

The  Sarebeeswere  not,  like  (he  American  invaders 
of  Cuba,  members  of  a  highly  Christian  and  civil- 
ized community ;  and  if  they  violated  the  laws  of 
nations,  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  sanction  of 
their  own  ancient  bad  customs.  At  worst  thev  did 
not  do  wrong  with  a  knowledge  that  it  was  wrong, 
like  Lopez  and  his  followers,  who  committed  a 
double  breach  of  law,  a  breach  of  law  against  na- 
tions, and  a  breach  of  law  against  their  own  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Americans  foreknew  the  penalties  they  were 
incurring  in  their  invasion  of  Cuba,  and  their  vain- 
glorious boasts  and  fanfaronade  were  all  founded  on 
Sie  fact  that  certain  death  awaited  them  in  the 
event  of  defeat  and  capture.  They  knew  perfectly 
what  they  were  about,  and  its  consequences.  The 
mercy  that  had  once  spared  them  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected again.  They  were  seized  for  the  second 
time  in  an  aggressive  enterprise  the  most  unjusti- 
fiable and  criminal.  Let  us  see  what  their  san- 
ffuinary  treatment  was,  compared  with  that  of  the 
Sarebees,  not  attacking,  but  attempting  to  es- 
cape. The  fifty  captured  Americans  were  shot  in 
cold  blood.  Thirty  times  the  number  of  the  Sare- 
bees were  cut  to  pieces  with  grape  shot,  drowned, 
or  crushed  and  torn  limb  from  limb  by  the  paddle- 
wheels  of  the  Nemesis  man-of-war  steamship.  And 
this  massacre  was  as  cold-blooded  as  that  of  the 
Americans  in  Cuba,  for  it  was  inflicted  upon  peo- 
ple as  incapable  of  resistance,  and  who  were 
slaughtered  as  helplessly  as  so  many  sheep. 
What  says  the  account! 

Peroeiving  by  the  fire  from  captun  Farquhar's 
boats  that  the  enemy  had  attempted  to  put  to  sea, 
Conunander  Wallage  gave  chase,  and  fell  in  with  seven- 
teen prahus  which  h^l  succeeded  in  escaping  captain 
Farquhar,  and  were  making  in  beautiful  line  for  the 
Batang  Lupar.  When  abeam  we  saluted  them  with 
grape  and  canister  from  our  Z'l-pounders,  raking 
tKe  entire  line,  which  we  then  broke,  driving  many 
of  them  on  shore  badly  crippled,  where  they  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Dyak  boats,  which,  headed  by  Mr. 
Steele  of  Sarawak,  in  the  Snake,  followed  the  Nemesis, 
but  never  interfei^  ¥rith  her  fire.  We  then  pursued 
five  others,  and  destroyed  them  in  detail ,  passing 
round  each  and  pouring  in  a  constant  fire  rf  grape 
and  canister,  musketry  and  rifles,  until  they  drifted 
past  us  helpless  logs,  without  a  living  being  on  board. 

That  discharge  of  grape  was  a  fearful  sight,  as  at 


point  blank  range  it  crashed  over  (he  sea,  and 
through  the  devoted  prahus,  marking  its  track  with 
the  floating  bodies  of  the  dying,  shattered  prahus, 
planks,  shields,  and  fragments  of  all  sorts,  I  should 
have  pitied  them,  but  they  were  pirates,  and  the 
thought  steded  my  heart.  At  this  period  the  scene 
was  exciting  in  the  extreme  ;  fighting  was  going  on 
in  all  directions  ;  wherever  the  eye  was  turned  it  met 
the  brilliant  double  flash  of  the  great  gun,  the  bright 
quick  flame  of  musketry,  the  lightning  streak  of  the 
rocket,  or  the  dazzling  blaze  of  the  blue  light ;  whilst 
the  ear  was  saluted  with  the  boom  of  cannon,  the  roar 
of  musketry,  the  wild  tone  of  the  tomtom,  the  clear 
startling  note  of  the  gong,  or  the  still  more  fearful 
warwhoop  of  the  Dyak,  telling  a  sad  tale  of  destruc-^ 
tion  and  death. 

The  entire  force  under  Captain  Farquhar*s  com- 
mand may  be  estimated  at  3,000  men.  From  infor- 
mation subsequently  obtaincKl,  that  of  the  enemy 
cannot  be  taken  lower  than  120  prahus  and  4,000 
men.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  the  action  was  90 
prahus,  and  not  less  than  400  men  ;  whilst  we  lost 
but  two  men  killed  and  six  wounded.  In  addition, 
however,  to  the  loss  in  action,  the  enemy  aufiered 
most  severely,  being  followed  in  the  jungle  by  the 
Dyaks,  who,  like  bloodhounds,  tracked  and  hunted 
them  down,  cutting  their  heads  off,  and  bringing 
them  in  as  a  proof  of  victory  ;  and  even  of  those  who 
escaped  a  violent  death,  at  least  one  third  must  have 
perished  before  they  reached  their  homes,  being  alto- 
gether destitute  of  food.  The  total  loss  of  the  enemy 
may,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  1,500  men. 

A  considerable  native  force  was  left  at  the  scene  of 
action  to  follow  the  pirates  in  the  jungle,  and  com- 
plete the  work  of  destruction;  and  the  remainder 
moved  up  the  Serebus  about  forty  miles,  where  the 
Nemesis  and  the  large  prahus  anchored,  whitot  the 
light  boats  proceeded  up  the  Pahoo  to  destroy  the  for- 
tified villages  on  its  banks  before  the  warriors  could 
return  to  their  defence. 

During  the  absence  of  the  boats,  numbers  of  the 
pirates  who  had  escap€<l  in  the  action,  but  were  not 
aware  of  our  still  occupying  the  river,  were  cutoff  by 
the  Dyak  boats  in  attempting  to  ascend  the  Serebus, 
and  I  then  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  oper- 
ation of  preserving  the  heads.  The  Dyaks,  having 
killed  their  enemy,  immediately  cut  his  head  off, 
with  a  fiendish  yell ;  they  then  scoop  out  the  brains, 
and  suspend  the  head  from  a  rod  of  bamboo. 

The  people  so  ruthlessly  destroyed  were,  it  may 
be  remarked  as  a  point  of  difference,  not,  like  the 
American  pirates,  prisoners.  No,  the  Sarebees 
were  not  prisoners,  ft»r  this  simple  reason,  that  their 
destroyers  had  not  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 
make  them  prisoners.  Her  majesty's  forces,  and 
Sir  J.  Brooke,  began  where  the  Spanish  queen's 
authorities  ended,  with  the  unsparing  execution. 
There  was  no  battle  in  our  case — no  more  battle 
than  there  was  in  the  square  of  the  Havana,  where 
the  Americans  were  deliberately  shot  by  sections 
of  ten.  The  main  difference  is  numerical  only, 
that  we  poured  out  the  blood  of  1,500,  while 
Spanish  vengeance  had  to  content  its  appetite  with 
half-a- bund  red.  And  did  the  world  say  upon  this, 
'*  Whatever  may  be  the  moral  guilt,  or  the  legal 
doom  of  piracy,  no  Christian  will  be  able  to  repress 
a  shudder  of  disgust  at  such  proceedinj^s  as  these?" 

Some  few  have  indeed  expressed  this  feeling  in 
England,  and  have  been  as  bitterly  assailed  for  en- 
tertaining it  as  any  Spaniard  in  Cuba  would  now 
be  fur  reprobating  the  severity  of  the  recent  execu- 
tion. But,  generally,  humanity  has  not  taken  up 
the  cause  of  the  Sarebees  as  it  has  revolted  against 
the  wholesale  butchery  of  the  American  prisoners, 
because  there  is  not  in  the  former  case  the  pruden- 
tial consideration  that  there  is  a  powerful  nation 
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barotng  with  resentment  at  the  summum  jus  exer- 
cised upon  its  citizens,  and  regarding  it  as  stoTona 
injuria^  for  which  it  will  find  or  make  opportunity 
of  vengeance.  For  humanity,  it  must  be  confessed, 
has  its  time-serving  failings,  and  its  weakness  for 
the  weak.  Accordingly  it  has  its  shudder  for  the 
shooting  of  fii\y  pirates,  citizens  of  the  powerful 
American  nation,  while  it  concerned  itself  little 
about  the  destruction  of  thirty  times  as  many  semi- 
savages,  some  of  whose  bodies  were  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  wheels  of  the  Nemesis  war-steamer  paddling 
in  flesh  and  blood,  or  actually  congratulated  itself 
on  the  blessed  extirpation  of  so  much  piracy. 
Suppose  that,  instead  of  Dyaks,  American  pirates 
had  been  dealt  with  by  his  excellency  the  Rajah  of 
Sarawak,  and  her  majesty's  forces  as  above  de- 
scribed, how  would  the  case  have  stood  1  What 
would  have  been  the  feeling  of  English  society  ; 
what  the  temper  of  the  United  States ;  what  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  civilized  world  ? 

In  the  recent  discussions  of  the  Sarebee  massa- 
cre, it  was  indeed  held  that  the  laws  of  humanity 
had  no  application  to  pirates,  fertB  naiura,  but  that 
doctrine  has  significantly  enough  disappeared  alto- 
gether upon  the  present  occasion.  It  was  good  for 
pirates  of  a  weak  community,  **  a  race  of  rogues 
from  son  to  son,'*  but  not  for  members  of  a  mighty 
state  transgressing  against  acknowledged  laws. 
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From  the  Spectator,  I3th  Sept. 

Ships  no  longer  seaworthy,  when  about  to  break 
up  between  the  strain  of  winds  and  waves,  have 
been  known  to  give  forth  strange  monitory  sounds 
like  wailing ;  the  sailor  cannot  conjecture  how  the 
noise  is  made,  or  the  exact  spot  whence  it  proceeds, 
but  he  knows  too  well  its  import,  and  his  heart 
fails  him.  In  like  manner,  certain  ominous  and 
cacophonous  sounds  have  been  emitted  this*week 
through  the  press,  the  source  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  trace,  though  they  appear  to  come  from  a 
ministerial  quarter,  or  at  least  from  very  near  it. 
They  are  indeed  almost  as  inexplicable  and  myste- 
rious as  those  of  the  foundering  vessel.  Mention  is 
made  of  one  minister  about  to  resign  on  account  of 
growing  years  and  infirmities,  and  another  on  account 
of  sickness  from  prolonged  over-exertion,  and  of 
some  great  unknown,  enjoying  the  confidence  of 
the  mercantile  community,  to  replace  one  of  the 
seceders,  who,  it  is  delicately  insinuated,  is  no 
great  loss.  But  both  the  retiring  and  coming 
statesmen  are  so  faintly  adumbrated  that  their 
individualities  cannot  be  recognized.  The  only 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  such  vague  oracles  is, 
that  some  of  our  present  rulers  bear  uneasily  the 
companionship  in  which  they  find  themselves,  and 
take  this  roundabout  method  of  hinting  to  their 
fellows  that  they  had  better  make  room  for  more 
acceptable  successors.  The  half-articulate  moan- 
ings  that  have  escaped  from  the  recesses  of  the  cab- 
inet are  like  those  which  issued  from  the  penetralia 
of  the  pasteboard  elephant  on  the  stage  of  Drury 
Lane  just  before  the  battle  between  the  scene-shift- 
ers, who  filled  and  gave  motion  to  its  fore  and  hind 
legs,  shattered  its  framework.  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  has  been  flitting  from  place  to  place,  unable 
to  find  rest  anywhere,  and  apparently  destitute  of 
any  fixed  purpose,  is  again  nearing  Downing  Street, 
having  visited  en  route  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer— can  it  be  with  the  purpose  to  persuade 
Sir  Charles  to  allow  himself  to  be  thrown  over- 


board t  For  to  him  and  his  kindred,  mor^  than 
perhaps  to  any  others  of  the  existing  ministry,  the 
hints  that  it  might  be  strengthened  by  their  seces- 
sion would  seem  to  apply. 

Such  indications  of  the  worn-out  condition  of  the 
ministerial  bumboat  are  neither  new  nor  of  a  nature 
to  excite  serious  apprehension.  More  alarming 
are  those  which  encounter  us  on  every  side,  of 
(Trowing  disorganization  in  the  Established  Church. 
The  meeting  at  Plymouth  to  promote  reform  of  the 
Liturgy,  betokens  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Low  Church  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  thrown  down 
by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  his  Diocesan  Synod. 
The  correspondence  with  the  primate  respecting 
the  validity  of  the  orde^  of  continental  Protestant 
clergymen,  implies  the  existence  of  an  indecision 
and  perplexity  in  the  head  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
most  perilous  when  such  dissensions  are  rife. 

Eagle-eyed  to  every  indication  of  weakness  or 
decay  in  the  rulers  or  institutions  of  other  countries, 
we  pay  little  heed  to  those  which  mark  our  own. 
A  Chinese — if  a  Chinese  could  condescend  to  note 
the  proceedings  of  **  outside  barbarians** — might 
discourse  as  scholarly  and  wisely  on  the  symptoms 
of  English  decadence,  visible  in  the  ministerial 
incompatibilities  and  archiepiscopal  irresolution, 
as  English  politicians  do  on  the  apparent  anarchy 
of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Moreover,  the  Chinese 
commentator  might  possibly  be  as  much  astonished 
at  the  uncourily  reception  afforded  to  a  Persian 
ambassador  in  England,  as  English  authors  have 
been  at  the  supercilious  treatment  of  English 
ambassadors  in  China. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  week  came  news  of  the 
cutting  of  the  first  sod  of  the  first  Norwegian  rail- 
way— a  work  of  British  enterprise  and  capital. 
A  few  days  later  came  intelligence  that  to  British 
undertakers  has  been  conceded  the  construction  of 
railway  lines  in  the  Papal  territories.  The 
contract  for  a  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
is  all  but  completed,  and  at  the  head  of  the  under- 
taking is  the  same  English  engineer  who  has  charge 
of  the  Norwegian  works.  The  field  of  British 
railway  enterprise  is  rapidly  extending.  But  the 
improved  skill  of  British  railway  management  does 
not  keep  pace  with  its  territorial  aggrandizement. 
Witness  the  accidents  of  the  week  on  the  Great 
Northern  and  the  North-western  lines.  There  is 
gross  culpability  here;  for,  with  due  attention  and 
precaution,  travelling  by  railway  ought  to  be  the 
safest  of  all.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  coroner's 
inquest  at  Bicester  we  perceive  signs  of  a  conviction 
that  the  great  bulk  of  our  railway  accidents  are 
altogether  owing  to  defective  management.  The 
order  that  the  directors  of  the  North-western  rail- 
way who  were  present  should  withdraw  while  their 
servants  were  under  examination,  implied  a  belief 
that  they  had  an  interest  in  getting  up  a  colorable 
case.  It  is  true  that  the  absence  of  the  directors 
from  the  examination  was  an  inadequate  protection ; 
for  the  men  knew  right  well  that  every  word  they 
might  utter  would  be  reported  in  the  newspapers ; 
but  the  order  of  the  jury  was  not  the  less  on  this 
account  a  deliberate  expression  of  a  rooted  convic- 
tion, that  the  railway  directors,  having  something 
to  conceal,  would  intimidate  the  witnesses  if  they 
could.  

In  South  Africa,  confusion  is  becoming  worse 
confounded.  Sir  Harry  Smith  could  no  doubt 
beat  the  Caflfres  if  they  would  fight  him  in  his  own 
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way ;  bat  that  the  obstinate  savages  will  not  do. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  they  have 
given  way  wherever  the  British  troops  appeared, 
to  swarm  back  again  the  moment  they  marched  on 
or  were  withdrawn.  And  now,  leaving  the  gov- 
ernor and  commander-in-chief  to  direct  the  evolu- 
tions of  his  soldiers  in  British  Caffraria,  they  have 
crossed  the  frontier  of  the  colony,  filling  every 
thicket  and  ravine  with  predatory  bands,  and 
carrying  their  marauding  expeditions  over  all  the 
eastern  districts.  Bloodshed  and  plunder  are  the 
order  of  the  day  over  half  the  colony  and  great 
part  of  Cafireland  ;  in  the  work  of  killing  most  has 
[)een  done  by  the  English  soldiers ;  in  the  work  of 
cattle-stealing  the  natives  appear  to  have  had  the 
advantage.  To  the  north  of  the  Orange  River,  the 
English  resident,  by  interfering  in  the  quarrels  of 
the  natives,  against  the  advice  of  the  settlers,  has 
incurred  a  smart  blow.  The  spirit  of  turbulence 
and  strife  is  spreading  rapidly  from  one  to  another 
tribe  of  the  dusky  races.  Nur  is  the  temper  of  the 
white  settlers  of  much  better  augury.  The  pro- 
mulgation of  Earl  Grey's  instructions  for  creating 
a  Council  of  Six  rekindled  political  anger.  The 
subsequent  intelligence  of  the  discussions  in  Parlia- 
ment somewhat  allayed  that  perilous  mood  ;  but 
only  to  break  out  with  greater  fierceness  than  ever, 
when  f^rl  Grey's  leut  scene  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  is  rehearsed  at  the  Cape. 
Even  as  affairs  stood  at  the  time  of  the  last 
despatches,  the  inimical  and  evasive  conduct  of  the 
imperial  government  had  paralyzed  the  efforts  of 
the  colonists  in  their  own  defence.  The  apathy 
with  which  they  were  standing  aloof  from  the 
struggle  recalls  to  mind  the  legend  of  the  crew  of 
a  British  man-of-war,  who  revenged  themselves 
upon  a  tyrannous  captain  by  obeying  his  orders  to 
lay  their  ship  alongside  of  a  French  one,  and  then 
standing  with  folded  arms  at  their  quarters  till  they 
were  shot  down  to  a  man. 


All  foreigners  intending  to  reside  permanently 
in  Paris,  or  exercise  any  calling  there,  must  hence- 
forth present  themselves  personally  to  the  authori- 
ties, and  obtain  permission  to  remain.  This  new 
and  stringent  police-regulation  is,  it  is  said,  to  be 
extended  to  every  department  of  France.  Such 
(bar  of  foreigners  contrasts  strangely  not  only  with 
the  unsuspicious  welcome  which  they  receive  in 
America  and  England,  but  which  they  were  wont 
to  receive  in  much  earlier  times  in  Holland,  when 
Dutch  freedom  was  in  advance  of  that  of  the  rest 
of  Europe.  More  than  any  previous  measure  of 
the  French  government,  this  Chinese  churlishness 
towards  foreigners  would  seem  to  imply  a  con- 
sciousness that  its  sentiments  and  objects  are  not 
those  of  the  nation.  If  harmony  existed  between 
the  rulers  and  the  body  of  the  citizens,  any  attempt 

-on  the  part  of  aliens  to  excite  disturbances  would 

.be  too  contemptible  to  be  met  by  such  jealous 
vigilance. 

The  plea  advanced  in  extenuation  of  a  police- 
regulation  worthy  of  the  days  of  Louis  the  Four- 

-teenth,  the  Bastille,  and  lettres  de  cachet,  is  the 
alleged  plot  of  European  revolutionists,  which  led 

-  to  the  Parisian  arrests  of  last  week.  It  may  be 
conceded,  that  since  its  beginning  in  1789,  the 
French  Revolution  has  not  been,  like  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  Low  Countries,  England  and  America, 
a  purely  national  revolution.     The  revolutionary 

?arty  has  been  not  merely  French  but  European, 
'he' cosmopolitanism  of  the  philosophy  of  the 


eighteenth  century  united  the  innovatorB  and  dis- 
contented of  the  whole  continent  in  a  bond  of  union 
that  has  never  entirely  been  broken.  French, 
German,  and  Italian  revolutionists  have  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  confining  their  activity  to  their 
parent  soils,  but  have  been  as  ready  to  enter  into 
the  plots  and  conspiracies  of  foreign  countries  aa 
their  own.  English  Radicals  are  as  jealous  of 
foreign  interference  as  conservatives ;  not  so  the 
Red  Republicans  and  Socialists  of  Paris.  Still, 
the  new  police-regulation  of  Louis  Napoleon  and 
his  ministers  looks  awkwardly  like  a  confession  that 
their  government  belongs  to  the  same  category  as 
that  of  Austria  or  Naples,  and  must  fight  against 
the  same  enemies  and  with  the  same  weapons.  It 
lends  color  to  hostile  imputations,  that  they  are 
reactionary,  and  seek  the  alliance  and  support  of 
the  absolute  courts. 

No  positive  events  have  occurred  in  the  other 
continental  states  to  mark  the  continued  progress  of 
reaction.  A  rumor  of  contemplated  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  Prussian  army  has,  however, 
been  received  as  additional  evidence  of  the  king's 
determination  to  persist  in  his  retrograde  coarse.  It 
is  said  that  a  system  of  voluntary  permanent  enlist- 
ment is  to  be  substituted  for  the  compulsoiy  three 
years'  service  of  every  citizen  followed  by  enrolment 
in  the  Landwehr  or  local  militia.  This  would  on 
the  one  hand  deprive  the  army  of  its  present  citizen 
character,  and  on  the  other  render  the  entire  Prus- 
sian population  less  warlike  ;  and  in  so  far  it  would 
subserve  the  ends  of  despotism.  But  it  must  also 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  on  several  occasions  when 
Austrian  and  Prussian  troops  have  been  called  upon 
to  act  together  since  1848,  professional  critics  have 
been  disposed  to  regard  the  drill  of  the  former  aa 
more  perfect.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  contemplates  nothing  more  than  the  con- 
version of  his  soldiery  into  more  complete  pup- 
pets. 


The  parly  in  the  United  States  who  favor  in- 
tervention in  the  afifairs  of  Cuba,  have  set  on  foot 
an  active  and  unscrupulous  agitation  throughout 
the  Union.  The  Central  Government  professes 
(and  with  apparent  sincerity)  a  desire  to  preserve 
a  strict  and  honorable  neutrality ;  but  its  radical 
inability  to  withstand  any  strong  popular  impulse 
has  been  shown  before  now,  in  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  the  "  sympathizing"  with  Canadian  insur- 
rection, and  the  war  with  Mexico.  It  is  true  that 
the  anti-slavers  of  the  northern  states  have  a  direct 
interest  in  opposing  any  measures  that  might  lead 
to  the  annexation  of  Cuba  ;  and  that  tiie  pioneers 
of  the  western  states  have  not  so  strong  a  tempta- 
tion to  occupy  Cuba  as  to  overleap  the  land 
frontiers  of  Mexico.  But  the  desire  of  territorial 
aggrandizement  is  with  the  American  an  appetite 
that  has  grown  by  what  it  has  fed  on.  The  course 
which  the  government  at  Washington  may  be 
compelled  to  pursue  is  not  the  least  grave  of  the 
problems  which  awaken  the  anxiety  of  statesmen. 
European  and  American  interests — or  fancied  in- 
terests— are  likely  to  clash  within  the  limits  of 
that  island ;  but  the  collision,  if  it  take  place,  will 
not  be  confined  to  so  narrow  a  field. 


The  Roman  Catholics  of  Birmiugham  assembled 
in  the  Corn  Exchange  of  that  town  on  6th  of  Sept., 
to  mark  the  high  sense  they  entertain  of  the 
services  rendered  to  tlieir  religion  by  Dr.  Newman, 
through  his  recent  lectures  on  the  position  of 
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Catholicism  in  England.  It  was  announced  on  the 
cards  hy  which  the  audience  were  admitted,  that 
'*  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Birmingham*'  would  preside ; 
and  at  eight  o'cloclc,  Dr.  Ullathorne,  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Newman,  Dr.  Weedall,  and  other  Roman 
ecclesiastics,  entered  the  hall,  amid  vehement 
cheering.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilberforce  was  also  pres- 
ent. The  hall  was  well  filled,  but  the  attendance 
of  Protestants  was  very  limited. 

Ill  his  opening  address,  Dr.  Ullathorne  dwelt  on 
the  trials  to  which  Roman  Catholics  are  subjected 
in  this  country.  Their  lives  and  doctrines  are 
'*  hideously  falsified"  ;  and  part  of  their  trials  are 
due  to  members  of  their  own  communion.  Roman 
Catholics  are  **  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
writings  of  Catholic  editors  of  newspapers,  nor 
for  such  productions  as  the  letters  of  Mr.  Gawthorn. 
Those  and  such  like  things  do  not  exhibit  the 
Catholic  religion  in  practice,  but  show  the  want 
of  it." 

The  principal  resolution  was  moved  by  Dr. 
Weedall ;  who  finished  by  declaring  himself 
astonished  to  find,  that  in  the  late  excitement  men 
threw  overboard  and  endeavored  to  destroy  that 
church  which,  although  external  to  them,  might 
act  as  **  a  great  breakwater  to  stay  the  raging 
billows  of  infidelity,  immorality,  socialism,  and 
unblushing  licentiousness."  The  resolution  was 
thus  worded — 

**  That  the  thanks  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and 
laity  of  Birmingham  are  due,  and  are  nereby 
tendered,  to  the  very  Reverend  Dr.  Newman,  for 
his  recent  course  of  lectures  on  the  present  position 
of  Catholicism  in  England  ;  and  with  the  expres- 
sion of  their  admiration  of  the  lectures  they  wish 
to  join  their  sense  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  them 
io  his  having  selected  Birmingham  as  their  place 
of  delivery." 

Dr.  Newman  was  received  with  "  immense  ac- 
clamation." What  he  said  was  eminently  charac- 
teristic, but  the  report  is  piquantly  brief. 

He  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  ought  to  look 
for  praise  to  God  alone  ;  but  he  thought  the  present 
was  an  exceptional  case,  and  he  therefore  took  what 
had  been  said,  and  with  all  humility  he  would  say 
it,  as  an  act  of  God^s  love  towards  him.  It  was  a 
curious  thing  for  him  to  say,  though  he  was  now 
of  mature  age,  and  had  been  very  busy  in  many 
ways,  yet  this  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he 
had  ever  received  any  praise.  He  had  been  in  other 
places,  and  done  works  elsewhere,  before  being  a 
Catholic  ;  but  there  was  no  response,  no  sympathy. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  people,  for  they  could  not 
respond.  Some  instruments  could  only  make  beau- 
tiful music,  and  some  from  their  very  nature  could 
only  make  a  noise.  So  it  was  with  such  a  body  as 
that  to  which  he  once  belonged — they  could  only 
make  a  noise — no  echo,  no  response,  no  beautiful 
music.  But  it  was  quite  diffeient  when  a  person 
went  into  the  Catholic  Church.  In  conclusicm,  he 
entreated  the  prayers  of  those  who  heard  him,  as  it 
was  only  the  prayers  of  Catholics  which  could  sus- 
tain him  on  this  troubled  ocean,  to  that  shore  which 
they  all  hoped  to  reach,  through  Gud^s  blessing. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  the  formal  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman  ;  parenthetically  offering:  an  affec- 
tionate tribute  of  praise  to  Dr.  Newman',  who  had 
been  his  tutor  at  Oxford  twenty-five  years  before. 

Dr.  Ullathorne  returned  thanks,  in  a  speech  which 
aeems  to  begin  in  the  tone  of  that  defiant  oration 
which  he  lately  uttered  in  the  Dublin  Rotunda.  As 
he  rose  he  was  greeted  with  **  three  cheers  for  tlie 
Bishop  of  Birmingham." 


He  commenced  by  alluding  to  his  diocese — ^that 
diocese  of  which  he  was  the  Bishop ;  and  it  was  in 
that  capacity  that  they  had  greeted  him.  (Cheers.) 
He  was,  alas !  a  proscribed  outlaw — a  rejected  per- 
son. (Cries  of**^  Never  /  ")  He  was  one  dead,  posi- 
tively dead  to  the  law — by  the  laws  of  this  country. 
(Cries  of  "  Shame!  ")  Nevertheless,  he  lived,  and 
they  recognized  his  existence.  What  had  been  the 
result  of  the  late  agitation  and  law-making  1  Those 
titles  of  which  so  much  had  been  said  would  have 
been  little  heard  of  but  for  the  agitation  to  which 
he  alluded.  With  regard  to  the  Irish,  their  habit 
had  always  been  merely  to  salute  their  bishops  as 
the  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Murray,  &c.  ;  but  now,  at 
this  moment,  an  Irishman  would  consider  it  as  trea- 
son to  his  church  if  in  speaking  of  his  bishop  he  did 
not  designate  him  as  "  The  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,"  or  "  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry." 

He  expatiated  on  the  general  **  ingratitude"  of 
Protestants.  Whatever  vitality,  as  it  was  called, 
whatever  signs  of  life,  whatever  disposition  there 
was  to  do  religious  works  in  this  country — whatever 
zeal  was  manifested  for  building  churches,  establish- 
ing schools,  institutions  for  visiting  the  poor,  or  in 
any  manner  attending  to  the  supply  of  what  were 
called  the  religious  wants  of  the  people — was  almost 
exclusively  owing  to  the  contact  of  Protestants  with 
the  Catholic  Church.  What  would  the  Protestant 
Church  have  been  at  that  moment,  but  for  the  pre»< 
ence  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  keep  in  it  somethingf 
like  life,  energy,  and  animation  ?  How  could  it  go 
on  protesting,  unless  it  had  its  enemy  against  which 
to  protest?  How  could  there  be  such  places  as 
Exeter  Hall,  and  so  many  religious  societies,  and 
so  many  motives  for  collecting  money,  if  they  had 
not  Catholicity  and  Catholics  of  the  land  continu- 
ally to  contend  against  1  As,  therefore,  they  were 
the  salt  of  the  Protestant  life,  as  they  were  nece»» 
sary  to  its  existence,  he  thought  it  exceedingly  un- 
grateful to  treat  them  in  the  manner  they  did. 

The  speech  appropriately  wound  up  with  a  prao* 
tical  exhortation  founded  on  the  *'  want  of  church- 
accommodation"  ;  and  with  the  speech  the  proceed- 
ings ended.  

The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  numbers  and  influence.  In  1835  it  numbered 
about  sixty  congregations ;  at  present  they  are  nearly 
double  this.  At  Millport  there  is  a  college  being 
erected,  at  great  expense,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Boyle,  the  presumptive  heir  to 
the  earldom  of  Glasgow  ;  so  that  this  place  is  likely 
to  become  the  seat  of  an  educational  institution  in 
connexion  with  Episcopacy,  and  probably  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Bishop  of  the  Isles,  in  whose  diocese 
it  is. — Christian  Journal, 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Literary  Gazette^  it  was 
stated  that  M.  Simonid^s,  a  Greek  servant,  had 
discovered  in  the  old  papers  of  a  Greek  convent  an 
indication  that  the  original  MS.  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  was  buried  in  an  island  in  the  Sea  of  Mar^ 
mora.  We  now  learn  that  a  search  has  been  made 
in  the  spot  pointed  out,  and  that  it  has  led  to  the 
discovery,  not  of  the  Acts,  but  of  a  copy  of  one  of 
Aristotle^B  treatises,  and  a  map  of  the  islands.  The 
things  appear  to  have  been  interred  by  a  monk, 
about  the  year  1204. — Morning  Post, 


Punch  mentions,  as  an  instance  of  **  extreme 
delicacy  of  taste,"  that  **  an  earthquake  has  refused 
to  swallow  the  King  of  Naples." 
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Two  8trane:e  natural  phenomena  are  reported  in 
America.  The  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  rose  some 
days  quite  suddenly — in  an  hour  or  so,  some  four 
feet,  and  then  as  quickly  fell  again.  The  people 
of  Chicago  are  quite  alarmed.  Near  Winnsborough, 
in  South  Carolina,  '*  about  four  o^clock  in  the  even- 
ing, a  large  cloud  arose  in  the  south,  covering 
perhaps  sixty  degrees  in  the  visible  horizon.  Afler 
increasing  in  density  and  size  for  about  an  hour,  it 
moved  up  with  rapidity,  and  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cloud  from  which  an  abundant  rain  was 
descending.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  face  of 
nature  was  covered  with  a  deep  blue  smoke,  ex- 
tending, as  far  as  yet  ascertained,  over  an  area  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  square.  So  thick,  indeed, 
was  it  that  the  vision  was  much  interrupted,  and 
trees  and  houses  only  half-a-mile  off  were  entirely 
hidden  from  view.  When  the  smoke  disappeared, 
which  was  in  about  an  hour,  the  cloud  had  evapo- 
rated or  wasted  away.*' 

From  the  Examiner,  13lh  Sept. 

The  Paris  papers  iustly  complain  of  the  whole- 
sale literary  piracy  which  is  carried  on  in  Brussels. 
Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  fac-similes  of  many  of 
the  Parisian  journals,  particularly  of  the  "De- 
bats"  and  **  Charivari,"  are  fabricated  there  on 
the  day  of  their  publication,  and  are  forwarded  to 
many  parts  of  the  Continent,  where  they  often 
arrive  several  hours  before  the  originals.  This 
is  explained  by  the  execrable  postal  arrangements 
in  Germany.  A  traveller  may  now  go  by  railway 
from  Paris  to  Berlin  or  Dresden  in  thirty-eight 
hours.  Letters  and  newspapers  by  the  post  take 
four  days. 

A  LETTER  from  Sydney,  dated  Feb.  7,  1851, 
states,  that  the  turf  of  the  first  Australian  railway 
has  been  turned.  It  is  intended  by  the  company  to 
carry  the  line  as  far  as  Goulburn,  a  distance  of  120 
miles.  It  will  open  up  a  wonderful  country  for  all 
kinds  of  produce. 

The  Austrian  indemnity  to  Russia  for  its  assist- 
ance in  Hungary  is  officially  stated  as  amounting 
to  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  of 
which  one  hundred  thousand  are  to  be  paid  in  salt 
from  the  mines  of  Cracow,  and  the  remainder  in 
specie  within  the  course  of  three  years*  time. 


An  Astro-meteorological  Society  is  being  formed 
in  Berlin,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
influence  which  the  planets  exert  over  the  state  of 
the  weather. 


Switzerland  refuses  to  enter  into  a  junction 
with  the  Sardinian  Railway.  M.  Paliocapa,  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works,  who  was  present  at  the  con- 
ference between  the  Swiss  and  the  Sardinian  engi- 
neers at  Aosti,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  St.  Bernard, 
argued  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  feasibility  of 
the  plan,  but  apprehended  that  Switzerland  would 
in  times  of  peace  be  inundated  with  foreign  mer- 
chandise, and  in  tiroes  of  war  with  foreign  troops ; 
and  therefore  Switzerland  would  prefer  going  on 
with  the  present  impediments  to  quick  travelling. 


The  extensive  ship-building  yard  of  the  Messrs. 
Smith,  of  St.  Peter's  Quay,  on  the  Tyne,  is  about 
to  be  entirely  roofed  with  glass,  aAer  the  manner 
of  the  Crystal  Palace. 


The  son  of  the  Turkish  Ambassador  at  Berlin, 
Prince  Karadja,  has  composed  a  piece  of  music,  in 
valse  measure,  entitled  ileveries  of  the  Tobacco- 
pipe,  which  was  last  week  performed  by  the 
orchestra  in  Kroirs  Summer  Gardens.  The 
younger  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  attended 
to  increase  the  applause.  The  manuscript  has 
been  purchased  by  a  music  publisher  in  Berlin. 

Abjuration  of  Roman  Catholicism  by  thi 
Premier  Duke. — The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  accon»- 
panied  by  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  and  the  Lady 
Adeliza  Fitzalan  Howard,  attended  divine  service 
in  Arundel  Church  on  Sunday,  and  afterwards 
received  the  sacrament,  the  service  being  most 
impressively  performed  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  F.  Hart, 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  her  niajesty  and  vicar  of 
Arundel.  The  "Tablet"  makes  the  following 
comments  on  the  noble  duke's  conversion  : 

**  In  the  high  storm  which  has  lately  blown  over 
these  islands,  a  dead  bough,  that  was  long  swing- 
ing and  swaying  backwards  and  forwards,  to  the 
great  injury  of  that  part  of  the  tree  which  had  the 
misfortune  .to  bear  its  weight,  has  been  blown  off, 
and  now  lies  on  the  ground  ready  for  any  purpose 
to  which  dead  and  unsound  timber  can  be  applied. 
In  other  words,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  become 
openly  what  he  has  long  been  secretly — that  is, 
a  Protestant.  A  few  months  ago,  at  the  very  time 
that  he  was  privately  trying  to  coerce  his  son, 
Lord  Arundel,  into  \  betrayal  of  the  Catholie 
cause,  by  threatening  his  own  apostasy,  he  was 
publicly  affecting  to  be  a  Catholic ;  and,  in  the 
character  (falsely  assumed)  of  a  Catholic,  was 
presuming  to  condemn  the  *  Papal  aggression.' 
He  is  now  known  for  what  he  is,  and  for  what  he 
has  always  been.  It  is  our  hope  that  some  more 
dead  limbs — if,  indeed,  they  are  irretrievably  dead 
— may  be  blown  off  before  long.  The  people  we 
speak  of  have  no  value  in  themselves,  nor  are  they 
capable  of  doing  harm,  except  in  the  character  or 
traitors.  In  the  course  of  last  session,  when  an- 
other of  these  dead  boughs  was  making  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  Protestant  peer  thus, 
rather  coarsely,  addressed  one  of  the  *  Snperii>- 
tendents  :'  *  If  that  fellow  leaves  the  Catholie 
Church,  I  hope  your  lordship  won't  admit  him  into 
ours.'  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  however,  has  been 
admitted,  and  is,  we  think,  a  very  proper  person 
for  Mr.  Sumner  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over." 

Mr.  William  Nicol,  F.R.S.E.,  died  in  Edin- 
burgh on  the  2d  Sept.,  in  his  eighty-third  year. 
Mr.  Nicol  commenced  his  career  as  assistant  to  the 
late  Dr.  Moyes,  the  eminent  blind  lecturer  on  naV- 
ural  philosophy.  Dr.  Moyes,  at  his  death,  be- 
queathed his  apparatus  to  Mr.  Nicol,  who  then 
lectured  on  the  same  subject  as  his  predecei?sor. 
Mr.  NicoKs  contributions  to  the  **  Edinburgh  Phi- 
losophical Journal  "  were  various  and  valuable ; 
the  more  important  being  his  description  of  his 
successful  repetition  of  Dobereiner's  celebrated 
experiment  of  igniting  spongy  platina  by  a  stream 
of  cold  hydrogen  gas ;  also  his  method  of  pre- 
paring fossil  woods  for  microscopic  investigation, 
which  led  to  his  discovery  of  the  structural  differ- 
ence between  the  araucarian  and  coniferous  woods, 
by  far  the  most  important  in  fossil  botany.  But 
the  most  valuable  contribution  to  physical  science, 
and  with  which  his  name  will  ever  be  associated, 
was  his  invention  of  the  single  image  prism  of 
calcareous  spar,  known  to  the  scientific  world  as 
Nicol 's  prism. 
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A  TABLET  in  memory  of  the  late  William  Words- 
worth has  just  been  fixed  in  Grasmere  church,  ex- 
ecuted by  Mr.  Thomas  Woolner.  The  inscription 
is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Keble. 


The  following  is  a  return  of  British  General 
Officers  in  existence  on  the  4th  of  September : — 
5  Field-Marshals,  37  Generals,  94  Lieut.-Generals, 
and  149  Major-Generals,  making^  a  total  of  285 ; 
of  whom  154  are  Colonels  of  Regiments  or  Bat- 
talions. Of  these  1  Field-Marshal,  7  Lieut.-Gen- 
erals, and  30  Major-Generals  are  employed. 


From  the  Spectator,  20th  Sept. 
A  SEEMINGLT  successful  experiment  in  steam- 
ploughing,  following  close  upon  the  recent  trials 
of  the  American  reaping-machine,  opens  an  inter- 
esting field  of  speculation.  While  a  new  sect  of 
economists,  preaching  up  more  minute  subdivision 
of  the  soil  and  reverting  from  the  plough  to  the 
spade,  are  exerting  themselves  to  bring  their  theo- 
ries into  practice,  the  economists  of  the  old  school 
are  seeking  to  improve  upon  the  simple  machinery 
of  the  plough,  and  dispense  to  a  still  greater  extent 
than  at  present  with  the  arms  of  men  in  the  toils  of 
agriculture.  A  change  of  one  kind  or  other  seems 
to  be  impending  over  the  rural  population  ;  either 
their  condition  is  to  be  still  more  closely  assimi- 
lated to  that  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  where 
mammoth  capitals  would  be  the  sinews  of  thou- 
sands of  proletaires  as  mere  accessories  to  machin- 
ery, or  the  times  are  to  be  brou^rht  back  which 
Goldsmith  remembered,  when  in  England  **  every 
rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man." 


Hanover,  afler  vainly  endeavoring  to  place  her- 
self at  the  head  of  a  *^  Steuerverein,'*  (tax-union,) 
in  rivalry  of  the  Prussian  **  Zollverein,"  (customs- 
union,)  has  merged  into  the  latter.  The  treaty 
providing  for  the  incorporation  of  Hanover  into  the 
Germanic  Customs  Union  has  been  ratified.  The 
Free  Towns  and  Oldenberg  must  follow  ;  and  in 
a  short  time  the  whole  of  North  Germany  will  form 
part  of  a  league,  which,  professing  free-trade  prin- 
ciples, practises  moderate  protection.  The  acces- 
sion of  Hanover  to  this  league  has  been  purchased, 
however,  by  pledges  to  reduce  still  lower  the 
[protective  duties  exacted  by  the  Zollverein  ;  prac- 
tically, therefore,  the  cause  of  free-trade  may  be 
considered  to  have  gained  in  Germany  by  the  new 
treaty.  The  party  with  free-trade  tendencies  in 
the  Zollverein  has  also  gained  an  additional  number 
of  votes.  But  the  political  consequences  of  the 
treaty  are  likely  to  be  more  important  than  the 
commercial.  It  is  another  step  in  the  process  of 
gradually  blending  the  German  states  into  one 
nation,  which,  whenever  capable  leaders  arise  in 
Liberal  or  Protestant  Germany,  (the  terms  are 
synonymous,)  will  strengthen  their  hands  to  ac- 
complish what  the  leaders  of  1848  have  failed  to  do. 

The  preliminary  negotiations  of  the  treaty  by 
which  Hanover  has  agreed  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Zollverein  were  so  skilfully  concealed,  that  the 
announcement  of  its  conclusion  was  the  first  inti- 
mation received  at  Vienna  that  it  was  in  progress. 
The  news  alloyed  the  triumph  of  reaction  in  Aus- 
tria. Combined  with  the  slow  progress  of  the  new 
Austrian  loan,  it  is  a  kind  of  minor  handwriting 
00  the  wall  to  disturb  the  festivities  of  the  absolat- 
ists. 


The  press  is  probably  subjected  at  this  moment 
to  more  relentless  persecution  in  the  French  re- 
public than  even  in  the  most  despotic  state  of 
Germany.  M.  Frangois  Victor  Hugo  has  been 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  a  fine  fur  publishing 
a  protest  against  the  eulogiums  lavished  in  the 
Constitutionnel  on  the  indiscriminate  arrest  of  two 
hundred  foreigners  of  all  nations,  on  mere  suspi- 
cion of  their  complicity  in  a  plot.  In  the  writings 
of  most  continental  politicians  there  is  what  Eng- 
lishmen, blas^  with  political  writing,  deem  to  bs 
an  exaggerated  tone  ;  and  this  peculiarity  a  youth 
of  twenty-three  (M.  Francois  Hugo's  age)  was 
little  likely  to  escape.  Making  allowance,  how- 
ever, for  its  somewhat  ambitious  diction,  his  pro- 
test is  sound  in  principle  and  unexceptionable  in 
sentiment.  But  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  can 
that  country  be  considered  free  in  which  a  little 
excess  of  language  in  political  discussion  is  imme- 
diately visited  by  penal  inflictions  1  In  America 
such  a  thing  could  never  have  been  thought  of; 
nor  in  this  country  since  the  days  of  Sir  Vicary 
Gibbs.  That  it  is  otherwise  in  France,  betrays  on 
the  part  of  her  rulers  an  utter  forgetful  ness  of  the 
secret  of  allowing  angry  passions  to  expend  them- 
selves in  words — the  great  secret  of  governing  in 
any  free  state.  Persons  so  thin-skinned  to  the 
pricklings  of  journalists — so  morbidly  apprehensive 
of  the  stimulating  efficacy  of  impassioned  words-* 
are  not  fit  to  rule  a  country  where  thought  and 
voice  are  free.  To  silence  the  voice  of  complaint 
is  too  often  to  act  like  those  empirics  who  by 
driving  eruptions  of  the  skin  inwards  convert  the 
healthy  efibrts  of  nature  to  relieve  itself  into  lethal 
diseases. 

The  president,  however,  has  no  misgivings  as  to 
his  capacity  to  sway  the  destinies  of  France.  In 
his  speech  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Central  Markets  of  raiis,  he  hinted 
his  hope  of  being  reelected,  with  a  frankness  that 
has  at  least  nai'vet^  and  bonhomie  to  recommend  it. 


The  insurrectionary  movements  in  the  south  of 
China  are  urged  with  unabated  vigor.  The  trade 
of  Canton  has  in  consequence  been  curtailed  to  one 
half  of  its  ordinary  extent ;  general  after  general 
sent  out  against  the  insurgents  has  been  defeated 
by  them ;  and  the  imperial  anger  has  given  itself 
vent  in  degrading  the  chief  mandarin  of  the  prov- 
ince three  degrees.  Roused  by  this  example,  the 
governor  had  left  Canton  to  meet  the  rebels,  but 
with  a  force  so  small  as  to  suggest  a  suspicion  that 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  pirates)  he  counted  more  upon 
buying  off  their  leaders  than  subduing  them. 


The  discovery  of  "  diggings*'  in  New  South 
Wales  has  converted  Sydney — always  predisposed 
to  exciting  speculations — into  a  San  Francisco  in 
little.  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  has  issued  a  proclama- 
tion threatening  the  pains  of  law  against  all  who 
shall  dig  or  search  for  gold  without  a  license  from 
the  crown.  This  threat  is  likely  to  prove  a  brutum 
fulmen,  for  want  of  an  adequate  army  to  enforce  it. 


In  a  late  speech  Mr.  D'Israeli  said  :  It  is  now 
known  that  the  English  farmer  is  a  man  who  has 
raised  from  every  acre  of  the  soil  more  produce 
than  any  other  farmer  in  Europe  or  America, 
"  That  is  a  point  now  universally  admitted,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  in  any  society  to  discuss  the  truth 
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of  it.  Even  yesterday  I  heard  a  statement  respect- 
ioe  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  France.  The 
ordinary  produce  of  France  is  only  sixteen  bushels 
per  acre,  while  the  average  of  the  United  States  is 
only  eighteen.  According  to  the  papers  placed 
before  us  as  official  documents  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  the  American 
Stales  ihe  average  produce  per  acre  was  twenty 
bushels  of  wheat  in  England  ;  and  when  the  corn- 
laws  were  abrogated  in  1846,  the  average  produce 
was  thirty-two  bushels." 


A  VERT  melancholy  occurrence  has  taken  place 
ill  the  neighborhood  of  Lanark.  John  Armstrong, 
belonging  to  the  village  of  Kirkfieldbank,  was 
walking  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Clyde,  with 
his  wife,  when  he  was  attacked  by  some  suicidal 
phrensy,  and  threw  himself  into  the  river  at  a  deep 
place  called  Mary  Dick's  Hole.  The  poor  woman, 
who  was  near  her  confinement,  rushed  into  the 
water  to  catch  hold  of  her  husband,  when  both 
went  down  and  were  drowned.  The  occurrence 
was  observed,  an  alarm  was  given,  and  the  bodies 
were  recovered,  but  life  was  extinct.  The  fatality 
did  not  even  stop  here ;  amongst  the  crowd  col- 
lected at  the  place  there  was  a  man  from  Kirkfield- 
hank,  who  fell  down  in  a  fit,  ;was  carried  home 
insensible,  and  expired  next  morning. — North  Brit- 
ish  Mail.  

The  population  of  the  island  of  Skye,  the  most 
valuable  of  the  Western  Hebrides  group,  has  di- 
minished 550  between  1841  and  1851.  The  total 
now  is  23.532.  

Last  week,  Mr.  Watson,  stone-cutter  at  Dum- 
iries,  obtained  a  large  block  of  red  sandstone  from 
the  low  quarry  of  Locharbriggs,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  into  a  monument.  Whilst  busy 
squaring  the  stone,  a  loose  layer  was  removed,  and 
on  the  face  of  the  block  thus  displayed,  a  long 
indentation  was  formed.  When  examined,  it 
proved  to  be  the  mark  of  a  human  foot ;  which 
must  have  been  impressed  upon  the  mass  of  clay, 
now,  in  the  course  of  ages  afterwards,  petrified 
into  hard  and  solid  stone.  At  the  heel  and  great- 
toe  the  depth  of  the  impress  was  considerable,  from 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch ;  and  the  whole 
print  of  the  foot  was  sharp  and  distinct. — Dumfries 
Standard.  ^^^^^ 

Germany. — An  important  German  treaty  is  an- 
nounced this  week.  Hanover,  as  head  of  the  north- 
western league,  called  the  Steuerverein,  has  en- 
tered into  engagements  with  Prussia,  to  join  her 
union,  called  the  Zollverein.  The  treaty  was 
concluded  by  the  ministers  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
on  behalf  of  the  Zollverein,  and  of  the  King  of 
Hanover  on  behalf  of  the  Steuerverein,  on  the  7th 
instant ;  and  it  was  ratified  by  the  two  kings  re- 
spectively on  the  1 1th.  Substantively,  it  is  a  treaty 
for  dissolving  the  Steuerverein,  and  for  accession 
to  the  Zollverein  by  the  states  of  the  Steuerverein ; 
bat  formally  it  is  a  treaty  by  which  Hanover 
secures  to  herself,  and  to  those  of  the  states  of  the 
Steuerverein  who  shall  hereaAer  assent  to  tho 
treaty,  the  power  of  taking  part  as  principals  in  the 
negotiations  for  renewing  the  treaties  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  Zollverein,  and  which  all  expire 
with  the  last  day  of  1853.  The  treaty  is  to  bind 
the  engaging  parties  until  tlie  last  day  of  1865. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  customs-daties  of  the 


Zollverein  are  fixed  on  a  protective  scale,  while 
those  of  the  Steuerverein  are  fixed  on  a  reveooe 
scale.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  learn  that  the 
adherence  of  Hanover  to  the  Zcillverein  has  been 
purchased  by  engagements  which  will  have  the 
average  eflfect  of  lowering  the  customs  scale  of  the 
2k)llverein  more  than  they  will  raise  the  rates 
levied  in  Hanover  and  the  other  states  of  the  Steu- 
erverein. The  duties  on  tea,  wines,  brandy,  and 
treacle,  and  on  coSee  and  tobacco  have  been  an- 
nounced. Those  on  the  first  four  articles  are  so 
much  lowered  that  they  will  be  respectively  one- 
fourth,  one  fifth,  and  one  seventh  below  the  sum 
which  would  be  a  mean  between  the  Prussian  and 
Hanoverian  rates ;  those  on  the  last  two  articles  are 
raised  respectively  one  fourteenth  and  one  fifth 
above  the  mean  between  the  protective  and  rev- 
enue rates  ;  but  nevertheless  even  these  duties  are 
reduced  respectively  one  tenth  and  one  third  below 
the  pre^sent  high  rates  of  Prussia. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  treaty  is  an  article 
which  stipulates,  **  in  order  to  compensate  Hanover 
for  the  considerably  greater  consumption  of  highly- 
taxed  articles  which  has  existed  in  Hanover,  and 
which  will  probably  continue  to  exist,  as  well  as 
for  the  higher  revenues  which  Hanover  has  de- 
rived hitherto  from  the  import,  export,  and  transit 
duties,'*  that  Hanover  shall  be  entitled  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  more  of  the  revenues  of  the  ZoUverem 
than  would  be  due  to  the  proportion  of  her  popula- 
tion. When  the  whole  returns  amount  to  2s.  per 
head  of  the  population  of  the  union,  Hanover  will 
receive  at  the  rate  of  35.  6^.  per  head  of  those 
returns. 

The  treaty  states  that  *'  it  is  assumed''  Bruns- 
wick will  assent ;  and  Hanover  engages  to  invite 
Oldenburg  and  Lippe-Schaumburg  to  imitate  the 
example  of  herself  and  Brunswick  in  accepting  the 
treaty. 

A  great  diplomatic  sensation  is  created  at  Vienna 
by  this  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  Zollverein,  at 
a  time  when  Vienna  journalists  were  prophesying 
its  speedy  dissolution  to  make  way  for  the  Univer- 
sal German  Customs  Union  which  Austria  has 
propounded  and  upholds  in  the  resuscitated  Frank- 
fort Diet.  However,  there  are  writers  who  still 
doubt  whether  the  2k)llverein  will  itself  be  reor- 
ganized in  1854.  The  protectionist  states  will  be 
even  more  unwilling  to  remain  in  it  than  at  present, 
if  the  free-trade  element  be  strengthened  by  the 
most  important  accession  of  the  maritime  states  of 
Hanover  and  Oldenburg. 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland,  at  its  yearly  meeting  in  July, 
memorialized  Lord  Palmerston  on  behalf  of  relig- 
ious liberty  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  abroad, 
especially  the  Papal  States,  Naples,  and  Austria. 
While  Roman  Catholics  in  Great  Britain  enjoy 
**  the  utmost  freedom  and  liberty  of  conscience," 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  mentioned  *^  no 
toleration  is  allowed,  while  heavy  penalties — such 
as  imprisonment,  confiscation  of  property,  and  ban- 
ishment, are  inflicted  for  the  alleged  crime  of 
reading  God's  Holy  Word,  attending  prayer  meet- 
ings, venturing  to  call  in  question  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  or  abjuring  a  faith  which  they 
believe  to  be  false,  for  one  they  have  found  to  be 
true."  Especially  referring  to  the  recent  case  of 
the  Tuscan  Count,  Guicciardini — who  for  **  the 
oflTences  of  seeking  the  knowledge  of  God  at  the  pure 
fountain  of  His  Word,  and  endeavoring  to  strengthen 
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and  develop  the  principles  of  piety  by  Christian 
fellowship  and  communion,  has  been  treated  like  a 
felon,  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  then  driven  into 
banishment*' — they  earnestly  plead  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston  will  **  interpose  his  influence  with  foreign 
powers  to  secure  liberty  of  conscience  throughout 
their  dominions,  and  to  have  the  same  rights 
granted  to  Christians  in  Florence  and  elsewhere 
Uiat  are  so  largely  enjoyed  by  Roman  Catholics  in 
this  Protestant  empire." 

Lord  Palmerston  replied,  on  the  20th  August, 
that  *'  her  majesty's  government  are  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  petition  ;"  '*  they  have  not 
omitted,  and  will  not  omit,  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  proper  opportunity  of  urging  those  principles 
on  other  governments,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent 
with  a  due  regard  for  international  independence, 
and  with  any  prospect  of  obtaining  a  useful  result." 


For  some  weeks  past  we  have  observed  great 
numbers  of  sheep  exported  to  Ireland  by  the  vari- 
ous steam-boats  that  ply  regularly  from  Greenock 
to  Dublin  and  Belfast.  At  first  it  was  supposed 
that  some  of  our  Scotch  farmers  had  taken  land  on 
that  side  of  the  water,  and  were  transporting  their 
•took  ;  but  it  appears  they  are  carried  over  for  the 
purpose  of  being  more  speedily  fed  fat  on  the  rich 
pastures  of  the  Green  Isle,  whence  they  are  again 
transported,  per  steamer,  to  supply  the  various 
English  markets.  This  is  a  new  source  of  em- 
ployment for  the  steam-boats. —  Greenock  Adver- 
tUer,  

Great  scarcity  exists  in  the  district  of  Oestmark, 
province  of  Wermeland,  in  Sweden.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  obliged  to  crush  the  bark  of  trees  aifd  eat 
it,  mixed  with  green  rye,  chopped'  up  like  straw 
far  horses.  A  fortnight  ago,  as  a  young  girl  was 
returning  from  a  mill  with  a  sack  containing  a 
•mall  quantity  of  flour,  she  was  stopped  by  three 
young  men,  who  demanded  that  she  should  give  it 
up  to  them.  She  refused  ;  '*  whereupon  they  beat 
her  with  sticks  until  she  was  dead,  and  then  de- 
Toared  the  flour."  Two  of  the  assassins  were 
shortly  after  arrested.  All  three  belong  to  respect- 
able &milies.  _„__«. 

A  STEAM-ENGINE  of  SIX  Or  cight-horse  power  is 
erected  at  Abington,  Massachusetts,  for  grinding 
vp  the  chips  and  shavings  of  leather  which  are  cut 
off  by  the  shoe  and  boot-makers,  and  which  have 
heretofore  been  burnt  or  thrown  away.  These  are 
ground  to  a  powder  resembling  coarse  snuff,  and 
this  powder  is  then  mixed  with  certain  gums  and 
other  substances  so  thoroughly  that  the  whole  mass 
becomes  a  kind  of  melted  leather.  In  a  short  time 
this  dries  a  little,  and  is  rolled  out  to  the  desired 
thickness — perhaps  one  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch. 
It  is  now  quite  solid,  and  is  said  to  be  entirely 
waterproof.  

Mr.  John  Dickinson  a  yeoman  of  Clifton  in 
Westmoreland,  lies  in  a  dangerous  state  from  the 
^Ifeets  of  a  strange  mistake.  Returning  from  Pen- 
rith market,  he  went  to  sleep  in  a  recess  on 
Lowther  Bridge;  on  awaking,  he  groped  about, 
found  the  parapet,  and,  imagining  he  was  getting 
into  bed,  leaped  over,  and  fell  into  the  river,  forty 
feet  below.  Though  very  much  hurt,  he  managed 
to  erawl  to  the  edge  of  the  streaoii  where  he  was 
ibond  next  morning. 


The  dangers  of  the  absurd  discrepancies  between 
the  formuie  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
pharmacopceias,  as  issued  by  the  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin  Colleges  of  Medicine,  are  illu»- 
trated  by  **  Medicus"  in  a  letter  to  the  Times. 
'*  Sir,  would  you  believe  it  possible  that  some  of 
the  formulae  which  have  emanated  from  these  ora^ 
ular  bodies  under  the  same  name  are  yet,  for  no 
earthly  reason,  so  unequal  in  strength  that  a  salu- 
tary dose  prescribed  by  a  London  physician  be- 
comes a  deadly  poison  if  compounded  in  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  and  vice  versa?  Yet  such  is  the  case. 
I  proceed  to  the  proofs.  The  '  acetum  colchioi' 
of  Dublin  is  three  times  the  strength  of  ihe  *  acetum 
colchici'  of  Edinburgh  and  London.  The  *  acetum 
opii'  of  Edinburgh  is  three  times  the  strength  of 
the  *  acetum  opii'  of  Dublin.  The  *•  hydrocyanie 
(Prqssic)  acid'  of  Edinburgh  is  nearly  twice  as 
strong  as  that  of  London  and  Dublin.  The  London 
'  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia'  and  *  solution 
of  acetate  of  morphia'  are  twice  as  strong  as  the 
analogous  preparations  of  the  other  two  culleges." 
...'*!  happen  to  know  that  a  celebrated  alder- 
man pays  from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of  a  fit  of 
the  gout  the  penalty  attached  to  over-indulgence  at 
civic  meetings  and  corporation  dinners;  but  for 
this,  good  man,  he  has  a  most  efficient  remedy  in 
a  prescription  given  him  by  his  town  physician, 
which  contains  two  drachms  of  the  *  acetum  coU 
chici'  for  a  dose.  Loyalty,  pleasure,  or  business, 
may  by  chance  take  him  to  Ireland,  and  he  par- 
takes, nothing  loth,  of  the  abundant  hospitalities  of 
our  warm-hearted  neighbors  ;  but  soon  do  certain 
well-known  twinges  remind  him  of  his  prescrip- 
tion, (which  he  is  too  wise  to  travel  without,)  and 
he  has  it  in  due  course  prepared ;  but,  alas !  the 
first  dose  is  enough  ! — two  drachms  of  the  Dublin 
*■  acetum  colchici'  will  infallibly  carry  off  the  gout 
and  our  worthy  alderman  together !  Again,  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  opium,  and  morphia,  are  not  un- 
common ingredients  in  certain  family  prescriptions 
for  coughs  and  other  ailments;  and  who  shall 
calculate  the  mischief  that  might  arise  from  a 
double  or  treble  dose  of  such  medicines  as  these  to 
a  delicate  child,  or  a  feeble  old  invalid?"  **  The 
remedy  for  these  evils  is  easy  and  simple,  namely, 
one  pharmacopceia  for  the  Three  Kingdoms." 


From  tha  Examiner. 

• 

That  in  various  ways  the  population  of  Ireland 
has  diminished  of  late  years  is  a  fact  revealed  by 
the  recent  census  in  a  very  startling  manner.  This 
diminished  population  is  due,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  drain  upon  the  country  caused  by  the  great 
current  of  emigration  constantly  setting  from  the 
Irish  shores.  Among  the  emigrants  are  not  only 
the  very  poor,  but  many  men — ^^small  farmers  for 
example — who  take  with  them  a  little  hoard  for 
investment  in  the  colonies,  to  be  used,  for  the  most 
part,  in  buying  land.  But  while  the  Irish  popula- 
tion has  thus  been  dwindling  in  its  numbers,  Irish 
land  has  also  been  continually  diminishing  in  price. 
To  say  nothing  of  improvable  waste  lands,  large 
estates  of  good  soil  are  continually  in  the  market, 
and  sold  at  the  rate  of  about  nine  pounds  per  acre. 
At  the  same  time  the  recently  established  Encuok- 
bered  Estates  Courts  take  away  from  the  possession 
of  these  lands  all  complexity  and  insecurity  of  title. 
They  can  be  bought  simply,  absolutely,  and  forever. 
Thus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  emigration,  land 
in  Ireland  is  about  as  cheap  as  land  sought  by  the 
▼olantary  exile. 
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From  the  Examiner,  Sept.  20. 
CUBA. 

The  accounts  from  Cuba  continue  to  be  uncer- 
tain and  conflicting.  Lopez  and  his  conopanions 
are  said  to  have  fallen  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Spaniards,  hut  all  that  we  certainly  know  was 
brought  by  the  first  accounts  published — that  some 
450  men,  chiefly  Americans,  have  landed  on  the 
coast,  and  that  of  these  about  flfiy  have  been  taken 
and  shot.  This  is  the  sum  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge uf  a  transaction,  which  is,  most  probably, 
the  bcsrinning  of  a  revolution  that  will  end  in  the 
loss  of  Cuba  to  its  present  masters. 

Let  us  observe  what  Cuba  is,  and  what  its  posi- 
tion. It  is  the  finest  tropical  island  in  the  world, 
both  by  fertility  and  locality ;  and,  as  to  extent,  it 
is  half  as  big  again  as  the*  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
It  coniaids  about  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  might 
contain  five  without  being  overpeopled.  About  six 
hundred  thousand  of  its  people  are  freemen,  the 
majority  Creoles,  or  descendants  of  Spaniards  of 
pure  European  blood.  The  remaining  four  hun- 
dred thousand  are  African  slaves.  On  every  side 
the  Cubans  are  surrounded  by  institutions  more  or 
less  free — French,  English,  Anglo-American  and 
Spanish- American.  Ihe  Anglo-American  repub- 
lic is  within  two  or  three  easy  days'  sail  of  the 
Cubans,  and  English  and  Americans  are  in  con- 
stant commercial  communication  with  them,  the 
latter  living  and  holding  land  among  them.  Amidst 
these  temptations  to  revolt,  Spain  has  the  folly  to 
rule  ihem  with  a  despotism  to  which  the  present 
administration  of  the  Grand  Signior  is  mildness  and 
liberality.  They  had  been  admitted  to  the  benefits 
of  the  Spanish  constitution,  such  as  it  is,  but  even 
that  was  a  sham.  A  governor-general  tore  it  to 
pieces  before  their  eyes.  The  will  of  the  governor- 
general  is  the  law  of  Cuba  ;  even  a  petition  to  the 
throne  against  a  grievance  is  deemed  an  act  of 
treason,  and  punishable  by  court-martial.  The 
Cubans  are  excluded  from  every  oflice  of  dignity 
or  importance.  There  is  not  a  shred  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press  nor  of  public  discussion  in  any  shape 
whatsoever.  Cuba  is  taxed,  not  only  to  maintain 
local  establishments,  but  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute  to 
Spain.  The  whole  system  of  mal-administration  is 
supported  by  an  espionage  disgraceful  to  European 
civilization.  This  is  a  small  part  of  the  picture  of 
their  condition  given  in  the  manifesto  of  the  insur- 
gent parly  in  Cuba  itself,  not  a  syllable  of  which 
has  been  contradicted. 

Human  reason  revolts  against  the  idea  that  the  so- 
cial and  political  condition  of  a  people  can  be  indefi- 
nitely prolonged,  in  which  man,  stripped  of  all  rights 
and  guarantees,  with  no  security  of  person  or  prop- 
erty, no  enjoyment  in  the  present,  no  hope  in  the 
future,  lives  only  by  the  will  and  under  the  conditions 
Imposed  by  the  pleasure  of  bis  tyrants  ;  where  a  vile 
-calumny,  a  prisoner's  denunciation,  a  despot's  suspi- 
cion, a  word  caught  np  by  surprise  in  the  sanctuary 
of  home,  or  from  the  violated  privacy  of  a  letter,  fur- 
nishes ample  ground  for  tearing  a  man  fh>m  his 
hearth  and  casting  him  forth  to  die  of  destitution  or 
despair  in  a  foreign  soil,  if  he.  escapes  being  subjected 
to  the  insulting  forms  of  a  barbarous  and  arbitrary 
tribunal,  where  his  persecutors  are  themselves  the 
judges  who  condemn  him,  and  where,  instead  of  their 
proving  his  offence,  he  is  required  to  prove  bis  inno- 
cence. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Cubans  are  disposed 
to  revolt,  and  to  entertain  strong  sympathies  for 
even  American  pirates ;  the  wonder  is  that  Spain 


has  been  so  long  able  to  maintain  her  bad  rule  over 
them.  She  is  incorrigible  and  too  dull  to  profit  by 
the  severe  lessons  which  have  been  read  to  her. 
She  has  lost  provinces  on  the  American  continent 
of  an  area  greater  than  Europe,  and  she  holds  her 
insular  ones  only  because  she  maintains  in  them 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  and  because  wiser  and 
more  powerful  nations  are  forbearing.  In  a  word, 
her  administration  is  a  perpetual  provocation  to  re- 
volt and  sympathizing. 

As  to  the  execution  of  the  American  pirates,  we 
have  already  expressed  our  opinion.  Their  **  sym- 
pathizing'* was  undoubtedly  piracy,  yet  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  any  government  of  Europe  but  that  of 
Spain,  Naples,  or  Austria— certainly  not  that  of 
Russia — would  have  acted  in  the  matter  as  the 
Spaniards  have  done.  Even  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador at  our  court,  to  judge  by  his  language,  seems 
to  doubt  at  least  the  policy  of  the  massacre. 

The  American  prisoners  were  captured  at  sea  in 
their  boats,  and,  according  to  the  Spanish  accounts, 
without  offering  any  resistance.  They  were  con- 
veyed by  steam  to  the  Havana,  and  fusilladed  by 
tens  within  a  few  short  hours  of  their  arrival,  and 
consequently  without  even  the  show  of  trial.  A 
civilized  people,  after  a  trial,  would  have  capitally 
punished  one  or  two  of  the  leaders,  and  imprisoned 
the  rest.  The  act  of  the  Spanish  authorities  was 
a  butchery  and  a  blunder.  It  was  impossible  for 
them  to  have  taken  a  surer  step  to  rouse,  soc»ner  or 
later,  the  entire  American  republic,  and  conse- 
quently to  lose  Cuba.  The  great  probability  ia 
that  the  popular  mind  of  America  will  be  ulti- 
mately so  excited  by  what  has  taken  place  that  its 
force  will  prove  irresistible,  and  that  the  executive 
will  be  overborne,  and  compelled  to  demand  retri- 
bution. 

As  to  European  nations,  we  do  not  see  under 
what  pretext,  or  for  what  good  purpose,  they  can 
interfere,  unless  to  give  good  advice ;  and  that, 
with. a  government  at  once  dull,  haughty,  and  ig^ 
norant,  would  assuredly  be  unprofitable.  The 
French  oligarchy  of  the  republic  that  put  down  the 
liberties  of  Rome  with  cannon,  and  props  up  the 
spiritual  despotism  of  the  Pope  with  bayonets, 
would  no  doubt  be  glad  enough  to  aid  in  the  main- 
tenance of  bad  government  in  Cuba.  It  is  eveu 
said  already  to  have  tendered  its  assistance  to 
Spain ;  but,  if  left  to  its  own  resources,  we  are 
satisfied  it  will  think  twice  before  it  runs  the  risk 
of  the  defeat  of  its  fleets  by  the  naval  power  of 
America,  which  we  think  would  be  far  more  than 
probable.  For  ourselves,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that 
we  have  any  interest  in  the  question  which  ought 
to  induce  us  to  intermeddle.  We  are  not  bound  to 
Spain,  nor  to  any  other  nation,  fur  the  maintenance 
of  bad  government.  Neither  do  we  owe  any  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Spain,  however  trifling.  An  active 
interference  would  probably  lead  to  a  quarrel  with 
our  kinsfolk,  our  b«9t  customers  of  all  nations,  and 
the  people  of  all  others  with  whom  a  quarrel  would 
in  every  way  be  most  detrimenul  to  us.  We 
judge  from  what  we  read  that  this  is  the  view  which, 
for  the  present.  Lord  Palmerston  takes  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  questioo 
may  be  safely  left  to  his  management. 


From  the  Times,  S2  Aug. 

M'cORMACK's  AMERICAN  REAPING  MACHINE. 

This  implement,  which,  it  will  be  seen  from 
oar  Exhibition  article,  has  carried  away  one  of 
the  council  medals,  ia  now  performing  a  highly 
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saccesBfal  experimental  toar  through  the  coantry. 
It  commenced  operations  at  Tiptree  Farm,  and 
was  next  heard  of  at  Farningham ;  then  its  ca- 
pabilities were  displayed  at  Mr.  Mangle's ;  and 
yesterday  it  was  shown  at  work  on  the  large 
farm  attached  to  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Cirencester.  The  season  of  the  year  and  the 
eclai  of  the  Great  Exhibition  present  the  inventor 
with  unusual  facilities  for  demonstrating  practi- 
cally the  value  of  his  machine.  While  the  har- 
vest is  in  progress  he  will  find  little  difficulty 
in  showing  it  off,  wherever  he  desires  to  do  so, 
before  a  numerous  and  discerning  body  of  spec- 
tators ;  and,  for  the  rest,  there  will  be  no  dispo- 
sition to  disparage  an  addition  to  our  agricultural 
mechanics  which  is  not  only  well-timed,  but 
highly  important  in  its  character.  In  this  coun- 
try, dense  as  our  population  is,  it  has  not  been 
found  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
harvest  time,  and  during  the  autumn  months 
the  usual  current  of  the  labor-market  is  dis- 
turbed to  such  an  extent  that  hordes  of  miserable 
wretches  are  induced  to  come  over  from  Ireland 
by  the  prospect  of  earning  a  few  weeks'  decent 
wages.  Where  this  means  of  relief  does  not 
reach  the  farmer  he  scours  the  districts  of  country 
near  him  which  have  the  greatest  supply  of  hands. 
Poachers  and  idlers  who  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  do  little  or  nothing  to  earn  an  honest  liveli- 
hood are  taken  into  employment ;  the  workhouses 
are  temporarily  relieved  from  their  load  of  pau- 
perism, and  under  the  pressure  of  a  sudden 
emergency  the  superabundant  supply  of  the  labor- 
market,  the  crying  evil  of  the  country,  is  for  a 
moment  unhealthily,  because  unnaturally,  absorbed. 
What  is  the  consequence  of  this?  In  rural  par- 
ishes the  adaptation  of  the  number  of  hands 
capable  of  working  to  the  wants  of  each  district 
is  found  impossible.  If  you  cut  the  population 
down  to  the  level  of  the  regular  demand,  the 
excessive  requirements  of  harvest  overtake  you, 
and  you  lose  more  while  waiting  at  the  critical 
moment  for  hands  to  secure  your  corn  than  you 
have  gained  by  all  your  regard  for  poor-rate 
economy.  The  American  reaping  machine,  a  very 
simple  implement,  the  chief  wonder  connected 
with  which  is  that  it  has  not  been  long  ago  in 
operation  throughout  Great  Britain,  presents  us 
with  the  means  of  curing  all  this.  The  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that,  being  quite  a  new  inven- 
tion, it  is  no  doubt  capable  of  many  improvements 
that  would  add  vastly  to  its  efficiency,  but  even 
now,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses  and  requiring 
two  men  to  work  it,  on  a  very  moderate  average  it 
will  cut  15  acres  of  corn  per  day.  Every  agricul- 
turist can  readily  realize  to  himself  the  benefit  which 
such  an  implement  must  confer — the  saving  which 
it  efiTects  in  the  enormous  expense  of  harvesting 
operations,  the  extent  to  which  it  relieves  him 
from  the  necessity  of  having  any  unusual  supply 
of  labor  within  call  to  meet  emergencies,  and, 
above  all,  the  power  which  it  gives  him  in  an 
uncertain  climate  like  ours  of  securing  his  crop  at 
those  critical  moments  and  during  those  golden 
hours  when  the  weather  permits.  That  this  in- 
vention should  come  to  us  from  America  is  not 
surprising,  when  the  agricultural  system  of  that 
country,  the  breadth  of  land  under  cultivation,  and 
the  want  of  hands  to  clear  the  crop  when  ripened, 
are  remembered.  We  suffer  from  that  necessity 
in  a  less  degree,  and  if  we  adopt  this  machine,  its 
greatest  use  with  us  will  be  the  new  defence  it 
puts  into  the  hands  of  our  agriculturists  against 
the  vicissitadea  of  the  climate.    It  not  only  saves 


us  from  the  delay  which  arises  in  getting  work- 
people together,  but  it  enables  us  to  cut  our  crops 
with  a  rapidity  which  the  largest  supply  of  la- 
borers did  not  enable  us  formerly  to  command. 
With  all  these  advantages  to  recommend  it,  the 
public  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  this  im- 
plement is  attracting  an  immense  amount  of  atten- 
tion and  interest  among  farmers.  On  its  first 
successful  trial  at  Tiptree  the  agriculturists  pres- 
ent raised  a  cheer.  At  Farningham  the  enthusi- 
asm manifested  was  still  greater  ;  and  yesterday  at 
Cirencester  there  was  no  lack  either  of  curiosity 
or  approval  among  the  crowds  assembled.  It  was 
tried  on  barley,  wheat,  and  oats,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances fairly  calculated  to  test  its  merits.  To 
say  that  where  corn  is  badly  lodged  or  thin,  or 
where  the  land  is  rough  with  stones,  its  success  is 
only  partial,  is  to  state  what  everybody  of  sense 
would  expect,  for  machines  must  have  fair  play 
shown  them,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  farmer  so  to 
cultivate  his  soil  that  mechanical  facilities  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  with  every  reasonable  ad- 
vantage. Yet  it  is  wonderful  how  well,  comine 
upon  a  system  of  agriculture  totally  unprepared 
for  it,  the  American  reaper  does  its  work.  A 
stubble  longer  and  more  irregularly  cut  will  occa- 
sionally mark  a  spot  where  the  crop  was  so  tram- 
pled or  borne  down  that  it  could  not  be  well  got 
at;  but,  wherever  it  stands  at  all  well,  it  is  re- 
moved with  perfect  precision  and  evenness,  both 
on  level  land  and  on  the  most  rapid  declivities  and 
curves.  This  was  fully  shown  yesterday,  the  fields 
where  the  experiments  were  made  presenting  a 
very  undulating  surface.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  if  the  machine  is  taken  up  in  this  country,  as 
it  ought,  it  will  speedily  undergo  extensive  im- 
provements. We  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  made  to  deliver  the  crop  after  cutting  it,  there- 
by dispensing  with  the  use  of  one  man,  whose  sole 
occupation  is  to  rake  off  the  receiving  board  its  ac- 
cumulations, and  whose  labors  will  be  better  esti- 
mated when  it  is  remembered  that  the  implement 
gets  over  15  acres  per  day.  With  respect  to  cost, 
also,  there  appears  room  for  a  reduction  of  price, 
which  would  render  its  adoption  far  more  rapid 
and  general  than  it  can  be  if  the  present  charge 
of  28/.  be  maintained.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  machine  which  should  render  it  so 
expensive.  The  farmers  of  Cotteswold  appeared 
greatly  pleased  with  the  experiments  of  yester- 
day, and  assembled  to  witness  them  in  numbers 
which  did  credit  to  their  enterprise  and  their  de- 
sire to  go  ahead.  They  are  generally  a  substan- 
tial body  of  men,  with  large  holdings,  and  vastly 
superior  in  almost  every  respect  to  their  brother 
agriculturists  on  the  low  grounds ;  but  they  pay 
their  laborers  wretchedly  ill,  pursuing  in  this  an 
economy  which  is  both  shortsighted  and  cruel. 
We  were  glad  to  be  present  at  a  series  of  experi- 
ments which  drew  so  large  a  number  of  practical 
men  round  the  college  of  Cirencester  for  informa- 
tion. Whether  it  has  been  oppressed  hitherto  by 
the  patronage  of  the  great,  or  by  over-building, 
or  by  inappropriate  management,  that  institution, 
founded  for  the  best  and  noblest  objects,  has  not 
succeeded  in  securing  what  can  alone  give  it 
strength  and  permanence — the  good  opinion  and 
support  of  farmers.  The  incident  of  yesterday 
looks  auspicious,  and  is,  we  trust,  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  college, 
the  managers  of  which  should  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  establish  a  feeling  among  the 
agricultural  community  which  surrounds  them  that 
may  enable  them  to  circulate  freely  and  without 
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prejudice  the  increasing  light  which  is  pouring  in 
upon  the  science  and  practice  of  farming.  Among 
tliose  who  witnessed  the  operations  of  the  reaping- 
machine  were  Earl  Hathurst  and  a  party  of  friends, 
which  included  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford. 


NEW  BOOK. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Er.  Po§t. 
Moral  Reflections,  Sentences  and  Maxims  of 
Francisy  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault,  newly  translated 
from  the  French,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  to 
which  are  added  Moral  Sentences  and  Maxims  of 
Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland.  New  York  :  William 
Oowans.     1851. 

"  Among  the  books  in  ancient  and  modem  times,** 
lays  Henry  Hallam,  "  which  record  the  conclusions 
of  observing  men  on  the  moral  qualities  of  their  fel- 
lows, a  high  place  should  be  reserved  for  the '  Maxims 
of  Bochefoucault*  **  Dr.  Johnson  has  pronounced  it 
almost  tho  only  book  written  by  a  man  of  fashion  of 
which  professed  authors  had  reason  to  be  jealous  ;  and 
Voltaire  has  said  that  it  was  one  of  the  works  "  which 
most  contributed  to  form  the  taste  of  the  French  na- 
tion, and  to  give  it  a  spirit  of  justness  and  precision.*' 
He  adds :  '*  Though  there  is  scarcely  more  than  one 
truth  running  through  the  book — '  that  self-love  is 
the  motive  of  everything* — yet  this  thought  is  pre- 
sented under  so  many  various  aspects  that  it  is  almost 
always  striking  ;  it  is  not  so  much  a  book  as  materials 
fbr  ornamenting  a  book.  This  little  collection  was 
read  with  avidity  ;  it  taught  people  to  think,  and  to 
eomprise  their  thoughts  in  a  lively,  precise,  and  deli- 
cate turn  of  expression.  This  was  a  merit  which, 
before  him,  no  one  in  Europe  had  attained,  since  the 
revival  of  letters.*' 

Though  this  last  sentence  does  injustice  to  Bacon, 
whose  essays  and  apothegms  were  published  about 
sixty  years  before  those  of  Rochefouoault,  yet  it  serves 
to  indicate  the  estimate  in  which  Rochefoucault  was 
held  by  his  contemporaries  as  well  as  by  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  if  not  the  most  honest  of  critics.  The 
Pensfcs  of  Pascal  were  written  long  before  the  Maxims 
first  appeared — in  1665 — but  they  were  not  published 
until  1670.  This  may  have  been  yoltairc*s  pretext 
for  not  excepting  that  remarkable  work  from  his 
■weeping  comparison.  The  fact  unquestionably  is, 
that  the  Maxims  of  Rochefoucault  do  not  deserve  to 
rank  even  second  to  the  Apothegms  or  the  Pensees. 
The  *'  Lacon"  of  Colton  outranks  them  in  every  vari- 
ety of  literary  merit.  Rochefoucault  was  a  man  of 
the  world,  highly  educated  and  accomplished,  under 
admirable  self-control  mentally  and  physically,  lack- 
ing only — according  to  Cardinal  De  Hctz — decision  of 
character.  He  had  few  attributes  of  genius  except  its 
eccentricities,  and  they  were  somewhat  striking.  A 
few  specimens  are  indicated  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  sketch  of  bis  character  drawn  by  himself,  and 
which  is  very  properly  included  in  the  little  volume 
of  which  the  title  is  given  above : 

"  I  am  of  a  melancholy  cast,  so  much  so,  that  in  the 
coarse  of  three  or  four  years,  I  have  not  been  seen  to 
laugh  above  three  or  four  times.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  my  melancholy  would  be  quite  support- 
able, and  even  agreeable,  if  it  only  proceeded  from 
my  constitution,  but  there  are  so  many  other  causes 
which  fill  my  imagination  with  strange  ideas  and  take 
possession  of  my  mind  in  so  singular  a  manner,  that 
the  greater  part  of  my  time  I  remain  in  a  kind  of 
dream,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  or  else  I  attach  no 
meaning  to  what  I  do  say.  «  •  •  Ambition  does 
not  trouble  me.  I  fear  but  few  things,  and  death  not 
at  all.  I  am  not  very  sensible  of  pity,  and  I  should 
wish  not  to  be  so  at  alL  Notwithstanding,  I  would  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  comfort  a  person  in  dis- 
tress, and  I  think,  in  fact,  one  should  do  evezything 
Ibr  him,  even  to  showing  much  compassion  for  his 
id&iotion  ;  for  miserable  people  are  such  fools,  that  it 
lis  which  does  them  the  greatest  good  ia  the 


world  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  hold  that  we  should 
only  affect  compassion,  and  carefully  avoid  having 
any  ;  it  is  a  passion  that  is  perfectly  useless  in  a  well- 
constituted  mind,  serving  but  to  weaken  the  heart  and 
being  fit  only  for  common  people,  who,  never  acting 
by  the  rules  of  reason,  are  in  want  of  passions  to  stim- 
ulate them  to  action.*' 

The  following  are  among  the  apothegms  of  La 
Rochefoucault,  most  frequently  quoted,  and  those  to 
which  he  is  most  indebted  for  his  reputation  as  an 
observer,  a  thinker,  and  a  writer : 

89.  We  promise  according  to  our  hopes,  and  per- 
form according  to  our  fears. 

72.  As  it  never  depends  on  ourselves  to  love  or  to 
cease  to  love,  a  lover  cannot  complain  with  justice  of 
the  inconstancy  of  his  mistress,  nor  she  of  her  lover's 
fickleness. 

80.  It  is  with  tiTie  love  as  with  apparitions  ;  every 
one  talks  of  it,  but  few  have  ever  seen  it« 

84.  Love  of  justice  in  the  generality  of  men  is  only 
the  fear  of  su£fering  from  injustice. 

87.  It  is  more  disgraceful  to  distrust  one's  friends 
than  to  be  deceived  by  them. 

92.  Every  one  complains  of  his  memory,  and  no  out 
complains  of  his  judgment. 

97.  Old  men  are  fond  of  giving  good  advice,  to 
console  themselves  fur  being  no  longer  in  a  position 
to  give  bad  examples. 

182.  A  refusal  of  praise  is  a  desire  to  be  praised 
twice. 

201.  When  our  vices  quit  us  we  flatter  ourselves 
with  the  belief  that  it  is  we  who  quit  them. 

204.  What  often  prevents  our  abandoning  ourselves 
to  a  single  vice  is,  our  having  more  than  one. 

227.  Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which  vice  renders 
to  virtue. 

282.  In  the  intercourse  of  our  life  we  more  often 
please  by  our  faults  than  our  good  qualities. 

240.  In  the  adversity  of  our  best  friends  we  often 
find  something  which  does  not  displease  us. 

249.  It  is  not  so  dangerous  to  do  evil  to  the  majority 
of  men  as  to  do  them  too  much  good. 

269.  Gravity  is  a  mystery  of  the  body  invented  to 
conceal  the  defects  of  the  mind. 

274.  What  is  called  liberality  is  most  often  only  the 
vanity  of  giving,  which  we  like  better  than  the  thing 
we  give. 

280.  Absence  diminishes  moderate  passions,  and 
increases  great  ones,  as  the  wind  extinguishes  tapers, 
and  adds  fury  to  fire. 

814.  We  often  pardon  those  who  weary  us,  but  we 
cannot  pardon  those  whom  we  weary. 

810.  We  seldom  find  people  ungrateful  as  long  as 
we  are  in  a  condition  to  render  them  services. 

887.  We  confess  our  little  faults  only  to  persuade 
others  that  we  have  no  great  ones. 

486.  We  have  few  fiiults  which  are  not  more  ex- 
cusable than  the  means  we  take  to  conceal  them. 

488.  The  truest  mark  of  being  born  with  great 
qualities  is  being  bom  without  envy. 

484.  Our  enemies  come  nearer  the  truth  in  their 
judgments  of  us  than  we  do  in  our  judgments  of  our- 
selves. 

494.  In  their  first  passions  women  love  the  lover, 
in  the  others  they  love  love. 

Mr.  Gowans,  of  this  city,  has  just  published  an 
admirable  edition  of  these  maxims,  in  a  small  octavo 
volume,  to  which  he  has  added  the  '*  Maxims  and 
Reflections  of  Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland,"  a  portrait 
of  the  duke,  drawn  by  himself,  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, another  drawn  by  Cardinal  De  Retz,  and  a 
sketch  of  De  Retz  drawn  by  Rochefoucault  The 
sentences  of  Stanislaus  would  be  esteemed  rather  com- 
mon-place, if  thcv  were  not  accredited  to  a  crowned 
head  ;  as  it  is,  they  are  curious,  more  especially  to 
those  who,  in  reading  them,  are  mindful  of  the  cheq- 
nered  career  of  their  author,  and  the  oircumstanoes 
imder  which  these  sentences  were  probably  matnrsd. 
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From  the  New  York  Tribune. 
THE   EXPEDITION   IN   SEARCH   OF   SIE   JOHN 

FRANKLIN. 

The  **  Advance,"  Capt.  De  Haven,  has  arrived, 
in  the  order  her  name  bespeaks,  from  a  voyage 
undertaken  in  philanthropy,  full  of  peril,  full  of  in- 
cident, and  successful  in  everything  but  the  great 
object  of  her  search.  The  first  grand  cause  for 
triumph  is,  that  all  her  hardship,  enterprise  and  dan- 
ger have  not  cost  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  life.  How 
eminently  this  blessing  is  owing  to  a  protecting  and 
ever-watchful  Providence,  will  be  apparent  from  a 
simple  narrative  of  the  incidents  that  befell  the  Ex- 
pedition, and  the  peculiar  trials  by  which  the  **  Ad- 
vance" was  tested,  in  those  hitherto  unknown  and 
antravelled  seas.  Truly,  God  was  on  the  waters 
shaping  the  destiny  of  this  great  mission  of  charity, 
even  though  fated  not  to  discover  the  long-lost 
wanderer.     But  let  us  begin  our  narrative  : 

The  American  Expedition  entered  Wellington's 
Sound  on  the  26th  of  August,  1850,  where  they  met 
Capt.  Perry  with  the  Lady  Franklin,  and  Sophia, 
and  were  afterwards  joined  by  Sir  John  Ross  and 
Commodore  Austin.  On  the  27th,  Capt.  Perry 
discovered  unmistakable  evidence  of  Franklin's 
first  winter  quarters — three  graves  with  inscrip- 
tions on  wooden  headboards  dating  as  late  as  April, 
1846.  Their  inmates,  according  to  these  inscrip- 
tions, were  of  his  crew — two  from  the  Erebus  and. 
one  from  the  Terror.  There  were  beside  fragments 
of  canvass,  articles  of  clothing,  wood  and  cordage, 
undoubted  evidence  of  a  large  and  long  encamp- 
ment ;  but  affording  no  indications  which  would  serve 
as  guides  to  the  searchers  or  give  assurance  to  hope. 

On  the  8th  of  September  the  Expedition  forced 
through  the  ice  to  Barlow's  Inlet,  where  they  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  locked  in  the  ice.  But  they 
so  far  succeeded,  and  on  the  llth  reached  Griffith's 
Island,  the  ultimate  limit  of  their  western  progress. 
From  this  they  set  sail  on  the  I3th,  with  the  in- 
tention of  returning  to  the  United  States,  but  were 
locked  in,  near  the  mouth  of  Wellington's  Chan- 
nel. Here  commenced  those  perilous  adventures, 
anything  comparable  to  which  were  never  en- 
countered and  survived.  By  force  of  the  northern 
icedrift  they  were  helplessly  drifted  to  75*^  25'  N. 
lat.,  and  thence  drifted  again  into  Lancaster 
Sound,  somewhat,  we  should  say,  in  a  south-east- 
erly direction.  The  agitation  of  the  ice  elevated 
the  "  Advance"  nearly  seven  feet  by  the  stem, 
and  keeled  her  two  feet  eight  inches  starboard.  In 
this  position  she  remained,  with  some  slight 
changes,  for  five  consecutive  months.  And  while 
in  it,  the  depth  of  winter  closed  its  frozen  terrors 
around  the  Expedition.  The  polar  night  fell  upon 
them,  and  for  eighty  days  no  ray  of  solar  light  broke 
upon  them.  The  thermometer  (Fahrenheit)  ranged 
40  degrees  below  zero,  and  sometimes  sank  to  46. 
Early  in  this  awful  night,  (November  6th,)  the 
Rescue  was  abandoned,  for  the  purpose  of  econo- 
mizing the  fuel,  and  the  crews  of  both  vessels  deter- 
mined to  brave  their  fate  together.  They  every 
moment  expected  the  embracing  ioe  would  crush 
the  vessel  to  atoms,  and  consequently  stood  pre- 
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pared,  sleeping  in  their  clothes,  with  knapsacks  on 
their  backs,  to  try  chances  on  the  ice,  mid  storm, 
and  terror,  and  night.  For  this  terrible  trial  they 
had  made  every  preparation,  had  provisions 
sledged  and  everything  in  readiness  which  might 
be  useful  for  such  a  journey.  They  were  then  90 
miles  from  land,  and  so  certainly  did  they  expect 
that  they  should  make  this  alarming  trial,  that  on 
two  occasions,  (8th  December  and  23rd  January,) 
the  boats  were  actually  lowered  and  the  crews 
assembled  on  the  ice  to  await  the  catastrophe. 

During  this  period  the  scurvy  became  epidemic, 
and  assumed  an  alarming  character.  Its  progress 
defied  all  the  usual  remedies,  and  only  three  men 
escaped  the  attack.  Capt.  De  Haven  was  himself 
the  greatest  sufferer.  The  constant  use  of  fresh 
water  obtained  from  melted  ice,  active  mental  and 
physical  exertion,  and  the  care  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, arrested  any  fatal  result;  and  the  disease 
yielded  to  a  beverage  composed  of  a  sort  of  apple 
tea  and  lemon  juice.  After  entering  Baffin's 
Bay  Jan.  13th,  the  ice  became  fixed,  and  the  little 
Expedition  became  stationary  and  fast  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  plain  of  ice,  00  miles  from  any  land. 
The  stores,  materials,  and  cordage,  were  stowed 
away  in  snow-houses  erected  on  the  ice,  and  a  sort 
of  encampment  was  formed  with  all  the  appearance, 
if  not  the  solidity,  of  terra  firraa.  The  tables  of 
ice  varied  from  three  to  eight  feet  in  thickness. 

Norwas  this  situation  of  peril  and  awe  without 
its  attractions.  Auroras  Parhelia,  (mock  suns, 
and  mock  moons,)  of  the  most  vivid  lustre,  suc- 
ceeded one  another  without  intermission,  and  as- 
day  approached,  the  twiiighu,  streaking  the  north- 
ern horizon,  were  vividly  beautiful.  At  length  the 
God  of  Day  showed  his  golden  face,  (18th  Feb.,) 
and  was  hailed  with  three  hearty  American  cheers. 
Gradually  his  iofiuence  was  felt,  and  the  waxen- 
like  color  of  the  complexion,  which  the  long  night 
had  superinduced,  gave  place  to  freckle.s  and  tan. 
The  disease,  too,  quickly  disappeared. 

On  the  13th  of  May  the  Rescue  was  reoccupied. 

The  disruj^tion  of  the  ice  was  sudden  and  appall- 
ing. In  twenty  minutes  from  its  first  moving  the 
vast  field,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  became 
one  mass  of  moving  floes,  and  the  Expedition  once 
more  drifted  southward.  By  a  continued  provi- 
dential assistance  it  passed  the  perils  of  Lancaster 
Sound  and  Baffin's  Bay,  and  on  the  10th  of  June 
emerged  into  open  water,  lat.  65°  30'  N.,  a  little 
south  of  the  Arctic  circle,  being  thus  released  from 
an  imprisonment  of  nearly  nine  months,  during 
which,  they  helplessly  drifted  1 ,060  miles.  While 
in  Lancaster  Sound  the  roar  of  the  rolling  water 
and  tumbling  ice  exceeded  all  earthly  tumult,  and 
was  sometimes  so  loud  and  stunning  as  to  render 
both  voice  and  hearing  useless. 

Capt.  De  Haven's  first  care  on  his  escape  was  to 
repair  damages  and  restore  the  health  and  vigor  of 
the  crews.  With  that  object  he  visited  Greenland, 
where  he  refitted.  After  a  short  delay,  with  un- 
abated courage  and  unflinching  purpose  he  onoe 
more  bore  northward.  On  the  7th  of  July  the  Ex- 
pedition spoke  some  whalers,  and  on  the  8th  passed 
the  whaling  fleet  by  the  Dutch  Islands,  there  ar« 
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rested  by  the  ice.  By  the  11th  the  Expedition 
reached  Baffin *8  Island,  and  entered  through  vast 
masses  of  loose  ice.  Here  the  Prince  Albert 
joined.  They  continued  in  company  till  August 
3d,  warping  through  the  ice,  when  the  Prince 
determined  to  try  the  southern  passage.  De 
Haven  persevered  in  his  course,  until  the  8th, 
when  he  became  completely  entangled  in  floes  and 
bergs.  Here  again  the  Expedition  encountered 
uerjls  of  the  most  alarming  kind.  The  floating  ice 
broke  in  the  bulwarks,  and  covered  the  deck  iu 
broken  masses  like  rocks  tumbled  pell-mell  by  a 
mountain  torrent.  The  more  than  iron  endurance 
of  the  gallant  ships  was  severely  tested  by  the  crush 
of  the  closing  ice,  but  they  rose  to  the  pressure,  as 
if  defying  the  elemental  strife,  baffled  its  fury,  and, 
somewhat  disabled,  but  still  without  a  plank  yield- 
ing in  any  vital  part,  rode  safely  in  an  open  road 
on  the  19th  day  of  August. 

Here,  finding  the  north  and  west  already  closed 
against  them,  the  American  Expedition  set  their 
sails  and  bore  homeward,  after  having  dared  and 
suflfered,  and  overcome,  difficulties  and  dangers 
Mich  as  scarcely,  if  ever,  beset  the  path  of  the 
mariner. 

It  is  supposed  the  English  Expedition  wintered 
at  or  near  Fort  Martyr,  and  thence  prosecuted  their 
voyage  westward.  The  American  Expedition, 
therefore,  was  in  a  position  more  favorable  to  the 
search.  It  was  in  a  far  higher  latitude,  and  the 
BO-called  polyna  (open  sea)  could  not  have  been  far 
distant,  but  the  inevitable  drift  into  the  waters  of 
Lancaster  Sound  was  fatal  to  its  spring  progress, 
and  fatal  to  the  chances  which  the  enterprise  had 
won. 

The  officers  and  crew  of  the  other  vessels  of  the 
Expedition  were  all  in  good  health  and  spirits  up 
.to  the  13th  of  Sept.,  1851. 

The  Advance  brings  several  fragments  from  the 
encampment  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  a  pair  of  fine 
Esquimaux  dogs  and  some  articles  of  curiosity. 

Thus  ends  this  noble  Expedition,  without  dis- 
covering any  satisfactory  index  to  the  fate  of  Sir 
John  Franklin ;  but  at  the  same  time  without  any 
evidence  to  exclude  further  hope.  Sir  John  might 
have  won  the  point  which  the  Advance  was  baulked 
of  by  the  fatal  drift  into  Lancaster  Sound.  If  so, 
and  it  is  not  impossible,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  possibility  of  himself  and  crew  surviving  in 
those  regions  where  nature  has  adapted  the  re- 
sources of  life  to  the  rigors  of  the  climate. 

The  gratification  of  officers  and  crew  on  once 
more  reaching  their  native  land  is  in  no  small  de- 
gree enhanced  by  the  recollection  that  in  no  scene, 
no  matter  how  trying,  was  their  trust  in  and  mutual 
love  for  each  other  interrupted ;  and  Capt.  De 
Haven  retains  the  most  lively  reeollection  of  the 
gallant,  unflinching  conduct  of  officers  and  crew. 


From  the  Morning  Chronicle,  25  Sept. 

SIR   JOHN   FRANKLIN. 

Wk  understand  that  the  result  of  the  meeting 
ot  the  Arctic  officers,  Sir  Edward  Parry,  Sir 
James  Ross,  and  Captain  Beechey,  at  the  Admiral- 
ty, last  week,  has  been  the  expression  of  their 
unanimous  conviction  that  Sir  John  Franklin  has 
taken  the  passage  to  the  north-west  out  of  Wel- 
lington Channel,  and  that  he  must  be  sought  by 
taking  the  same  route.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of 
these  authorities — while    fully  recognizing,  and 


even  insisting  upon,  the  advantages  of  immediately 
despatching  a  steamer  to  carry  on  the  abandoned 
^arch  in  that  direction — that  no  vessel  can  be 
started  with  any  hope  of  reaching  an  advanced 
position  in  Davis'  Straits,  and  getting  into  a  safe 
harbor,  before  the  winter. 

To  this  decision  we  must  of  course  defer  ;  and 
we  look  forward  to  the  early  spring  as  the  moment 
for  sending  back  the  vessels  which  have  so  prema- 
turely returned,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  pow- 
erful  steamer  obviously  so  essential  to  the  search  ; 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty will  have  the  courage  to  act  up  to  its  eon- 
victions  spontaneously,  or  will  need  such  pressure 
from  without  as — we  grieve  to  say  it — has  alone 
produced  the  measures  of  which  we  now  see  the 
partial  results. 

Of  one  thing  we  feel  assured — namely,  that  the 
Admiralty  must  regard  the  return  of  an  expedition 
which  they  sent  out  for,  if  necessary,  three  years' 
search  at  the  end  of  half  that  period,  with  vexation 
and  disappointment;  more  particularly  as  it  is 
mainly  to  be  referred  to  the  restrictive  character 
of  their  own  instructions,  and  to  the  want  of  those 
supplies  to  fall  back  upon,  by  which  every  expe* 
dition  must  be  supported,  if  we  would  give  our 
commanders  the  confidence  so  indispensable  io 
perseverance  in  their  labors. 


From  Household  W«nb. 
A    LYNCH    TRIAL   IN   CALIFORNIA. 

A  TRIAL  by  the  Law  of  Lynch  is  thus  described 
by  a  University  Graduate  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  it,  and  who  seems  to  approve  of  it  more  than  our 
readers  will  be  likely  to  do.  His  communication 
is  dated  from  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County,  on  the 
23d  of  May  in  the  present  year. 

We  are  organizing  (he  says)  a  little  something 
like  society  in  this  rising  town.  First,  there  are  a 
few  women  in  the  place;  then,  hitherto  we  have 
kept  gambling-houses  out  of  it;  and  so,  please 
God !  we  will  again.  As  for  men  of  education, 
they  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere  in  California. 
A  few  weeks  ago  we  started  a  Lyceum.  I  felt  it 
not  out  of  place  to  bring  in  some  pretty  abstruse 
philosophizings  in  an  essay  I  dealt  them,  though 
my  reading-desk  was  a  quarter-cask,  my  light  a 
tallow  stuck  by  three  nails  in  a  chip  of  wood — and 
my  audience  mostly  like  myself,  in  flannel  shirt 
and  long  boots. 

This  country,  however,  tries  a  man.  Here,  as 
old  Swedenborg  says  of  the  spiritual  world,  dis- 
guise is  difficult.  Men  who  have  rid  themselves 
of  decorum  and  the  scarce-felt  fetters  of  civilized 
life,  are  here  just  what  they  will  to  be.  I  was 
present  a  month  ago  at  the  most  solemn  trial  by 
Lynch  law  of  three  men  accused  of  stealing ;  they 
were  found  guilty,  and  a  terrible  sentence  of  lash- 
ing was  passed,  and  executed  on  them.  One  of 
them  was  what  we  should  call  a  gentleman  by.  birth 
and  education,  and  had  served  with  credit  as  an 
officer  in  the  late  Mexican  war.  There  is  an  ear- 
nestness and  a  sincerity  about  the  rogue  and  the 
good  man,  in  fact,  about  all  and  everything  of  Cali- 
fornian  life,  which  I  suppose  the  rest  of  the  world 
cannot  match.  The  merits  of  Lynch  law  come  on 
for  discussion  next  week,  in  our  barn,  which  we 
call  a  Lyceum.  Imagine  the  earnestness  given  to 
the  usually  unpractical  debates  of  a  club,  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  a  member  of  it  who  has  not 
probably  taken  a  part,  in  one  way  or  other,  in  one 
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of  these  terrible,  but  absolutely  necessary,  sceoes, 
and  may  have  to  do  so  to-morrow. 

You  have,  m  Enj^land,  but  a  vague  idea  what 
this  Lynching  is ;  how  absolutely  essential  it  is  at 
present,  only  a  life  in  the  hills  for  some  months 
could  sliow  you.  I  will  describe  to  you  what  I 
have  seen,  ricture  yourself  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in 
a  pine-forest;  the  stumps  of  felled  trees  lying 
round  ;  a  wide  row  of  log  and  shingled  huts  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hill  forming  ihe  town.  On  the  hill- 
top a  crowd  of  rough-looking  men  in  beards,  felt 
hais,  red  dannel  sliirts,  and  long  boots.  They  ap- 
point a  president  by  acclamation,  and  one  of  the 
crowd,  getting  on  a  stump,  explains  that  the  object 
of  the  meeting  is  to  try  certain  men  for  stealing  a 
purse  of  gold-dust  out  of  a  store  in  the  town.  He 
says  the  piisoners  are  at  present  in  the  hands  of 
the  sheriff,  and  their  committal  to  the  prison  at 
Marysville  has  been  made  out  (here  a  laugh  and  a 
growl)  ;  but  is  it  the  will  of  the  meeting  that  men 
^t/5/»ec/er/of  such  crimes  be  let  loose,  &c.  ?  alluding 
to  the  distance,  and  the  notorious  laxity  in  matters 
of  this  kind  at  Marysville.  Guided  always  by  their 
president,  (the  Americans  are  peculiarly  apt  in  the 
conduct  of  public  meetings,)  they  elect  a  sheriff 
pro  lem,,  and  a  committee  of  safety,  and  put  steps 
a  splendid  sample  of  the  miner,  and  is  followed  by 
his  committee.  They  are  ordered  by  the  crowd  to 
take  the  prisoners  out  of  legal  custody,  and  to  pro- 
duce them  instarUer. 

Presently  they  return  with  the  culprits.  The 
authorities  had  resisted,  says  the  sheriff,  in  report- 
ing progress,  and  did  their  duty  as  they  were 
sworn,  but  were  overpowered ;  by  which  act  the 
said  legal  authorities  lose  nothing  of  their  populari- 
ty. The  sheriff  then  clears  a  ring,  and  the  prison- 
ers sit  down  on  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  their 
guards,  and  counsel  are  appointed  by  the  meeting, 
and  are  paid  one  hundred  dollars  for  their  services. 
The  prisoners  plead  poverty.  A  jury  of  six  is 
sworn.  Several  jurors  named,  object;  their  pleas 
are  put  to  the  vote,  and  accepted  or  refused.  The 
people's  sheriff  is  ordered  to  bring  up  the  witnesses 
pro  and  con,  and  a  judge  is  appointed  ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  some  trouble ;  for  those  named  who 
have  held  commissions  in  the  stales,  protest  against 
the  legality  of  the  proceeding,  and  say  they  are 
sworn  to  defend  the  constitution.  In  the  present 
instance,  a  gray-headed  old  man  stands  up,  hat  in 
hand,  and  tells  the  meeting  plainly  that  they  are 
doing  wrong.  So  far  from  being  molested,  he  is 
listened  to.  At  last  the  president  is  made  judge, 
and  the  court  opens. 

The  trial  of  the  three  gold-stealers  takes  two 
days,  and  they  are  eventually  found  guilty.  One 
of  the  prisoners,  the  ex-officer  I  spoke  of,  gets  up 
from  the  ground  and  owns  his  guilt.  He  had  lost 
every  ounce  of  the  gold  he  had  acquired  by  gam- 
bling, and  then  had  drunk  to  drown  thought.  While 
drunk,  he  was  incited  by  '*  that  man"  (pointing  to 
a  fellow-prisoner)  to  rob  a  box  which  his  tempter 
knew  of.  This  the  person  pointed  at  stoutly  de- 
nies, but  while  awaiting  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence (thirty-nine  lashes)  offers  to  tell  where  his 
share  of  the  money  is  to  be  found,  if  they  will  only 
remit  part  of  his  sentence.  The  jury  reassemble, 
and  reduce  the  sentence  accordingly,  as  regards 
the  first  and  second  criminal. 

Next  morning,  in  rain  and  wind,  the  sheriff  leads 
out  his  victims ;  they  are  tied  hand  and  foot  to  a 
tree  and  scourged,  till,  when  cast  loose,  they  lie 
half  fainting,  curled  up,  sick  and  moaning.  They 
ire  hardly  allowed  to  stay  in  the  town  till  their 


wounds  heal,  and  one  dies.  The  others  creep  off, 
and  go,  I  know  not  where.  I  was  not,  let  me  add, 
present  at  the  execution. 


From  the  Spectator. 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADES  ON  A  TRAVELLER'S 

PATH.* 

"  Scenes  in  Foreign  Lands"  is  not  exactly  a 
book  of  travels ;  nor  is  it  a  book  containing  alto- 
gether the  results  of  travel.  It  is  rather  the  remi- 
niscence of  remarkable  subjects  or  scenes  that 
forcibly  impressed  the  mind  of  a  sojourner  in 
foreign  parts,  mingled  with  the  narrative  of  many 
incidents  that  occurred  or  were  said  to  have  occurred 
in  places  where  the  writer  dwelt.  These  are  con- 
nected together  by  the  thread  of  her  movements ; 
which  involved  a  voyage  to  JiCghorn,  journeys  to 
Florence,  Sienna,  Rome,  and  a  return  by  way  of 
Switzerland.  The  writer  subsequently  visited  Paris 
in  the  latter  end  of  1847  ;  and  remained  there  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  revolution  in  1848,  and  till 
after  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

A  vein  of  egotism  and  melancholy  pervades  the 
book,  owing  to  troubles  of  the  writer,  which  are 
dimly  alluded  to  ;  while  something  of  the  sense  of 
injury  seems  to  prompt  her  judgment  upon  social 
conventionalities,  especially  British  as  compared 
with  foreign.  The  author  took  to  writing  as  a  men- 
tal relief  from  excitement,  caused  by  '*  anger  and 
contempt  ;'*  and  her  mind  being  essentially  femi- 
nine, the  plan  and  execution  produce  something 
like  the  slightness  of  magazine-writing.  It  is  not 
that  the  narrative  is  unreal,  still  less  that  the  re- 
flections are  forced  or  untrue  ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing unreal  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  treatment, 
like  that  of  a  mind  unacquainted  with  actual  ai&irs, 
and  which  has  gone  no  further  into  things  than 
"  company"  or  hearsay.  There  is  justice,  however, 
in  some  of  Janet  Robertson  *s  remarks ;  especially 
on  the  foreign  and  English  method  of  contracting 
marriages,  in  which  she  gives  a  preference  to  the 
foreign  mode.  Her  book  also  conveys  a  better  idea 
of  foreign  character  and  manners  than  common 
books  of  travels.  The  writer  has  the  faculty  of 
indicating  character  in  narrative  by  a  few  touches. 

A  portion  of  the  book  consists  of  stories  illus- 
trative of  Italian  crime  or  peculiarity  of  manners, 
not  without  interest ;  but  the  most  interesting  part 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  revolution  of  1848  and 
its  sequences :  the  reminiscences  convey  a  very 
lively  idea  of  the  period  as  it  appeared  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  not  directly  engaged  in  it,  and 
whose  vocation  it  was  not  to  watch  it  and  general- 
ize the  account  till  the  personal  was  lost.  Accident 
or  curiosity  took  Janet  Robertson  into  both  contests, 
especially  that  of  February,  when  the  revolution 
at  first  seemed  little  more  than  a  row ;  she  was  an 
observer  of  the  different  aspects  of  Paris  through- 
out the  year  of  uncertainty ;  and  she  describes 
with  much  truth  such  scenes  as  were  likely  to 
make  the  strongest  impression  on  a  feminine  ob- 
server. The  bonhommie,  the  good-nature,  and  very 
often  the  ready  address  of  the  Frenchman,  are  con- 
spicuous. The  following  incident  occurred  on  the 
day  of  the  demonstration  of  the  clubs  in  March  : 

At  two  o'clock  I  went  out  with  the  intention  of 
paying  a  visit  to  an  invalid  friend  in  the  Champs 
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Elyste.  I  saw  prooeflsbns  parading  idth  flags  in 
erery  direction,  and  in  a  Tery  orderly  and  quiet  man- 
ner ;  but  I  likewise  observed  knots  of  people  assembled 
together,  looldng  after  them  as  they  ptused  with  an 
anxiety  and  interest  rather  alarming.  I  addressed 
one  or  two  of  them  to  ask  if  any  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  ;  but  they  only  replied,  **  Ce  n'est  rien, 
Madame,  q'une  demonstration  des  pauvres  ouvriers 
qui  manquent  du  pain,  et  qui  se  rendent  a  PHutel 
de  Yille  pour  fkire  des  reclamations."  I  walked  on 
by  the  Rue  de  Montaigne  towards  the  Bond  Point, 
and,  on  entering  the  Champs  Elysees,  perceived  them 
pouring  down  the  avenue  in  great  numbers.  Still,  as 
they  aU  appeared  orderly  and  quiet,  I  prepared  to 
cross  to  the  other  side,  where  my  friend  lived,  consid- 
erably higher  up.  A  carriage  coming  along  obliged 
me  to  stop  for  a  moment  at  the  fountain  ;  not  far  from 
which  were  standing  a  knot  of  men  in  blouses,  seem- 
ingly unattached  to  any  of  the  processions  marching 
along.  In  an  instant  one  of  them  darted  forward, 
and,  reaching  the  spot  where  I  stood,  said  something 
extremely  complimentary.  It  only  needed  one  glance 
to  pero^ve  that  he  was  so  inebriated  as  not  to  l^  able 
to  distinguish  whether  I  was  young,  old,  beautiful,  or 
ugly.  He  wore  a  white  blouse,  a  nxi  sash,  the  dr«id- 
fU  bonnet  rouge,  and  appeared  to  be  about  seven- 
and-twenty,  of  a  pale,  dissipated,  haggard  appearance; 
and  had  an  expression  of  reckless  daring,  which  con- 
vinced me  he  was  capable  of  anything,  whether  intoxi- 
cated or  sober.  I  felt  myself  in  a  disagreeable  position, 
ior  there  was  that  in  his  physiog^nomy  which  im- 
pressed me  with  the  necessity  of  being  prudent  as  to 
now  I  received  his  salutation.  I  felt  Siat  if  I  looked 
haughtily  and  offended,  it  might  provoke  him  to  inso- 
lence ;  or  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  answered  with 
lpM)d-humor,  he  might  become  offensively  fiimiliar.  I 
therefore  quietly  but  gravely  replied,  that  I  fblt  flat- 
tered by  his  thinking  me  **  belle  ;"  and  to  his  interro- 
gation as  to  what  eountry  I  belonged,  I  simply  said 
that  I  was  a  Scotchwoman,  '*  one  of  a  nation  that  had 
alwaya  been  great  friends  with  les  braves  Fran- 
9ais.'*  In  the  act  of  speaking,  I  retraced  my  steps  to 
the  Rond  Point,  hoping  he  would  rejoin  his  friends  : 
but  not  a  bit ;  he  took  his  station  at  my  side,  and  ac- 
companied me  across  the  road.  I  now  saw  that  it 
would  never  do  to  enter  the  more  retired  streets  with 
such  a  companion  ;  so  I  walked  up  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees,  opposite  to  my  friend's  house — ^he  persevering 
in  escorting  me,  and  telling  me  all  his  private  history. 
Once  or  twice  I  thought  I  had  got  rid  of  him  ;  for 
several  of  his  countrymen  who  met  us  stopped  and 
spoke,  in  the  evident  intention  of  keeping  him  from 
rejoining  me  :  but  it  was  in  vain — ^he  shook  them  off, 
and  soon  regained  my  side,  continuing  his  confidence. 
In  this  manner  we  came  nearly  opposite  to  the  house 
to  which  I  was  going  ;  and  I  was  thinking  in  what 
manner  it  would  be  possible  to  free  myself  of  so  dan- 
gerous an  associate,  when  we  met  one  of  the  processions 
coming  down  the  avenue.  Two  men  who  were  walk- 
ing in  front  seemed  in  an  instant  to  comprehend  the 
disagreeable  position  in  which  I  was  placed,  and,  ad- 
vancing towards  my  companion,  quietly  passed  an  arm 
through  each  of  his,  and  coolly  marched  him  off  be- 
tween them. 

The  following  is  one  of  several  scenes  more  or 
less  descriptive  of  the  distress  in  which  the  revo- 
lution had  plunged  the  Parisians  : — 

Towards  the  middle  of  November  the  want  and 
misery  rose  to  so  great  a  height  that  the  Morgue  was 
every  day  filled  with  the  bodies  of  unfortunate  people 
who  had  committed  suicide  in  weariness  of  life  from 
destitution,  and  the  streets  were  crowded  with  so 
many  poor  fiimished  creatures  that  it  became  painful 
to  go  out ;  and  I  never  did  so  without  providing  my- 
self with  a  supply  of  small  coin  to  distribute  among 
the  more  miserable-looking  of  those  I  met    One  even- 


ing I  had  occasion  to  call  upon  a  lady  in  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  and  set  off  immediately  after  dinner,  with  the 
intention  of  being  back  before  it  was  dark  ;  dispensing 
my  usual  supply  on  my  way  thither.  I  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  much  later  than  I  had  anticipated,  how- 
ever ;  but  thought  little  of  it,  as  I  hod  frequently,  in 
former  days  returned  by  the  Rue  St  Honore  and  the 
Faubourg  in  the  twilight,  without  experiencing  the 
slightest  molestation,  or  ever  perceiving  any  one  being 
spoken  to  when  they  moved  on  quickly,  and  with  the 
demeanor  of  respectable  persons  ;  and  on  this  evening, 
although  the  street  was  thronged  with  a  number  of 
the  starving  populace,  yet  they  were  quite  well-be- 
haved and  inoffensive  to  passers-by.  I  had  just 
reached  the  Rue  Duphot,  when  I  perceived  coming  for- 
ward towards  me  an  evidently  poverty-stricken  group, 
in  front  of  whom  walked  a  man,  carrying  something 
covered  in  his  arms  :  just  as  I  came  up  he  stopped 
before  me,  and,  raising  the  cloak  with  which  he  was 
enveloped,  presented  to  my  eyes  a  child  of  two  or  three 
years  old,  quite  dead.  There  lay  the  young  innocent 
creature,  like  a  waxen  image,  pale,  stiff,  and  inani- 
mate, alike  insensible  to  cold  and  hunger.  I  suppose 
the  poor  people  saw  in  my  countenance  the  shock  I 
experienosd  and  the  sorrow  I  felt,  that  I  had  at  the 
moment  no  means  of  relieving  them  ;  for  they  said 
not  a  word,  but  walked  quietly  on,  leaving  me  over- 
whelmed with  the  most  painful  feelings  at  this  mute 
appeal  to  my  powerless  sympathy. 

This  is  a  lady's  opinion  of  the  Assembly  and 
Cavaignac,  about  the  same  time — the  autumn  of 
1848:— 

When  we  entered  the  enclosure  which  led  to  their 
house,  we  found  it  filled  with  soldiers,  both  of  hone 
and  foot  regiments  ;  cannon  were  planted  in  every 
direction,  and  guards  posted  all  round  about,  whilst 
bands  of  men  under  arms  were  ready  to  act  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  So  completely  was  every  thing  meta- 
morphosed from  what  it  hod  formerly  been,  that  we 
had  much  difficulty  in  finding  our  way  to  the  apart- 
ments  she  occupied,  and  then  only  by  the  aid  of  some 
of  the  soldiers.  My  feelings  were  rather  uncomfort- 
able when  I  found  myself  in  a  scene  so  completely 
that  of  preparation  for  war  ;  but  nevertheless  I  was 
afterwards  very  glad  that  I  had  happened  to  go  that 
day,  for  it  proved  to  be  the  one  on  which  was  agitated 
the  exclusion  of  the  Bonaparte  family  as  candidates 
for  the  presidentship.  When  I  looked  round  on  the 
assembled  deputies,  I  think  I  never  in  my  life  beheld 
so  large  a  mass  of  undistinguished-looking  men  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six,  I  could  not  have 
said  that  I  saw  one  the  least  like  a  gentleman.  The 
debates  were  loud  and  furious ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  members  conducted  themselves  was  quite 
in  keeping  with  their  personal  appearance  ;  the  Moun- 
tain rose  up,  and  the  Mountain  snt  down  ;  fists  were 
shaken,  and  shouts  burst  forth  ;  in  short  it  was  alto- 
gether a  scene  difficult  to  conceive  and  quite  impossible 
to  describe.  At  last  my  eyes  reposed  upon  a  most  gen- 
tlemanlike person  who  made  his  way  to  the  tribune, 
and  my  attention  became  fixed  when  I  understood  it 
was  Cavaignae  who  was  about  to  speak  ;  and  certainly 
a  more  prepossessing  exterior  could  not  anywhere  be 
seen.  He  was  plauSy  but  extremely  well-dressed ; 
and,  although  not  what  might  be  termed  handsome, 
yet  there  was  a  mixture  of  the  soldier  and  the  man  of 
fashion  in  his  air  and  demeanor  which  formed  a  sin- 
gularly pleasing  contrast  to  the  excited  and  common- 
looking  figures  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  The 
few  words  he  uttered,  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  the 
Bonapartists  as  candidates,  were  simple  and  clear, 
and  gave  one  the  conviction  of  his  possessing  an  in- 
tellectual superiority  quite  in  accordance  with  bis 
general  appearance.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  seen  Cavaignao. 


A   WITCH   IN   THE   NURSERY, 
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From  Household  Words. 

A  WITCH   IN   THE   NURSERY. 

In  one  of  those  moods  of  philosophical  pleasantry 
and  erudite  whimsicality  in  which  the  worthy 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  sometimes  relaxes  from 
weighty  affairs,  he  is  reported  to  have  made  the 
following  quotation  and  comment : — 

Old  Father  Long-legs  would  n't  say  his  prayers : 

Take  him  by  the  right  leg — 

Take  him  by  the  left  leg — 

Take  him  fiist  by  both  legs — 
And  throw  him  down  stairs  ! 

"There!"  said  his  grace,  "in  that  nursery 
Terse  you  may  see  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  all 
religious  persecution.  Father  Long-legs,  refus- 
ing to  say  the  prayers  that  were  dictated  and  or- 
dered by  his  little  tyrants,  is  regarded  as  a  heretic, 
and  suffers  martyrdom." 

The  cruel  and  unprincipled  things  sung  or  said 
to  young  children  in  so  many  of  our  popular  nur- 
sery rhymes  and  tales,  the  wanton,  reckless  acts, 
00  less  than  abominable  reasons  adduced  for  them, 
or  consequences  drawn  from  them,  are  something 
quite  surprising.  It  looks  as  if  the  great  majority 
of  those  compositions  had  been  the  work  of  one  or 
more  of  the  wickedest  of  old  witches  ever  heard  of, 
and  with  a  direct  intention  of  perverting,  if  not 
destroying,  the  generosity,  innocence,  pure  imag- 
ination, and  tender  feelings  of  childhood  at  as  early 
a  stage  as  possible.  We*  say  it  looks  like  this  ; 
and  yet,  no  doubt,  nothing  of  the  sort  was  in- 
tended ;  neither  were  these  nursery-poets  and  tale- 
writers  influenced  by  any  bad  or  unkindly  feelings. 
The  songs  have  probably  originated  chiefly  with 
certain  old  grandames  among  our  ancestors,  whose 
ears  possessed  a  tolerably  euphonious  muse  of  dog- 
grel  versification,  but  whose  heads  were  not  over- 
burdened with  understanding,  and  whose  sole  ob- 
ject (such  a  thing  as  "  infant  education"  never  at 
this  time  having  been  dreamed  of  by  any  soul  in 
the  community)  was  to  quiet  or  amuse  the  child, 
by  arresting  and  holding  its  attention.  To  do  this 
most  suddenly  and  successfully,  they  endeavored 
to  produce  an  excitement  of  the  child's  imagina- 
tion, or  its  desires,  without  fur  one  instant  consid- 
ering whether  the  seeds  they  sowed  of  these  ex- 
citements and  desires  were  of  a  kind  to  grow  and 
put  forth  pood  or  evil  fruits  with  the  progress  of 
years.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  good  many  de- 
lightful and  harmless  nursery  son<rs  and  tales,  and  a 
few  also  which  have  the  best  moral  tendency  ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  majority  are  either  very 
equivocal,  or  of  the  worst  possible  kind. 

Take  the  song  of  **  Little  Jack  Horner" — does  it 
not  inculcate  selfishness,  or  greediness?  or,  at 
best,  it  causes  those  vices  to  be  regarded  with  len- 
iency and  levity  : — 

Little  Jack  Homer 
Sat  in  a  comer 

Eating  a  Christmas  pie  ! 
Ho  put  in  his  thumb, 
And  he  puU'd  out  a  plum, 

And  cried,  *'  What  a  good  boy  am  I  !'* 

It  may  be  said  that  the  view  he  takes  of  his  own 
goodness  (or  bravery)  in  this  exploit,  is  only  meant 
to  be  humorous,  and  in  a  way  that  children  under- 
stand ;  and  we  have  also  heard  it  suggested  that  Mas- 
ter Horner  had,  perhaps,  really  been  a  good  boy,  and 
that  this  pie,  so  renowned  for  its  "  plum,"  was  the 
reward  of  merit.    Admitting  all  this  as  possible. 


the  fact  of  his  sly  and  selfish  greediness  in  getting 
up  into  a  corner  to  enjoy  his  pie  alone  is  not  to  be 
controverted. 

The  act  of  stealing  something  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  favorite  points  of  humor  and  good  fun  with 
our  Nursery  Witch  : — 

Tafi^  was  a  Welshman — ^Taffy  was  a  thief: 
Ta£Ey  came  to  my  house,  and  stole  a  leg  of  beefl 

Here  are  two  others — 

Nanty,  Ponty,  Jack-a-Dandy, 
Stole  a  piece  of  sugar-candy. 
From  the  grocer's  shoppy>8hop» 
And  away  did  hoppy-hop  ! 

Tom,  Tom,  the  piper's  son. 
Stole  a  pig,  and  away  he  run  ! 

The  following  is  nothing  less  than  the  footpad's 
"  your  money  or  your  life,"  adapted  to  the  nursery. 
A  boy  with  a  broom  sings, — 

Money  I  want,  and  money  I  crare ! 
If  you  don't  give  me  money, 
I  'U  sweep  you  to  the  grave  ! 

This  is  graced  with  an  illustration  in  Halliwell's 
"  Nursery  Rhymes  of  England." 

In  the  following  well-known  song,  thefl  is  made 
a  very  pleasant  joke,  and  inculcated  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  first  gentleman  and  lady  in  England  :-* 

When  good  king  Arthur  ruled  this  land. 

He  was  a  goodly  king  ; 
He  STOLE  two  pecks  of  barley-meal. 

To  make  a  bag-pudding. 

A  bag-pudding  the  king  did  make, 

And  stuff  d  it  well  with  plums. 
And  in  it  put  some  lumps  of  fat 

As  big  as  my  two  thumbs. 

The  king  and  queen  did  eat  thereof, 

And  nobles  ate  beside  ; 
And  what  they  did  not  eat  that  night. 

The  queen  next  morning  fried. 

These  songs  are,  beyond  question,  highly  amus- 
ing to  children.  They  admit  of  capital  illustra- 
tions. In  the  example  just  quoted,  the  "  goodly" 
king  is  represented,  of  course,  in  his  state  robes, 
and  with  the  crown  upon  his  head,  running  away, 
as  fast  as  he  can  lay  legs  to  the  ground,  with  a 
couple  of  meal  bags,  one  under  each  arm.  In  the 
next  illustration,  his  majesty  is  represented  with 
his  cooking  apron  and  sleeves,  and  without  his  coat, 
though  still  with  his  crown  on,  "  as  he  appeared" 
while  engaged  in  the  operation  of  making  the  bag- 
pudding.  The  third  illustration  represents  the 
queen,  who  is  the  receiver  of  the  stolen  goods,  to- 
gether with  the  nobles,  who  all  come  to  share  the 
spoil,  seated  at  table  "  making  a  feast."  In  the 
concluding  tableau,  her  gracious  majesty,  with 
her  crown  on,  is  represented  holding  the  handle  of 
the  frying-pan,  being  sedulously  employed  in  fry- 
ing slices.  Not  a  word  in  apology  or  explanation 
of  the  king's  theft.  If  the  owner  of  the  meal  had 
appeared  at  one  of  the  windows  during  the  feast, 
one  feels  that  he  would  only  have  been  laughed  at, 
and  had  a  piece  of  pudding  flung  in  his  face,  or 
perhaps  his  majesty,  in  his  own  pleasant  oflT-hand 
way,  would  have  ordered  the  intruder  to  have  his 
head  cut  oflf.  No  one  can  expect  children  to  give 
up  such  things  as  these.  They  delight  in  them, 
crave  for  them,  and  they  are  abominably  well  sup- 
plied. 

It  may  be  thought  too  harsh  a  construction  to  say 
that  murder  is  made  a  light  and  familiar  subject  of 
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excitement  and  interest  to  the  nursery  ;  bat  that 
killing,  by  direct  intention,  is  one  of  the  favorite 
subjects  of  these  songs  and  tales,  is  but  too  evident. 
The  principle  of  destructiveness  is  artificially  de- 
Teloped  by  these  means  (and,  sooth  to  confess, 
there  is  no  need  for  this  in  human  nature)  from  the 
earliest  period.  Even  in  assisting  the  infant  to 
learn  the  alphabet  by  the  help  of  signs  and  figures, 
we  find  that — 

A  was  an  Archer, 
And  shot  at  a  Frog  ! 

In  the  illustration,  we,  in  most  cases,  see  the 
efifect  of  the  shot,  the  Frog  being  transfixed  with  an 
arrow,  having  one  hand  clasped  over  his  head,  and' 
turning  up  his  large  eyes.  Some  children  of  ten- 
der and  afiTectionate  nature,  whose  imagination  also 
aids  them  to  realize  this  as  something  painful,  are 
affected  by  the  sight ;  but  it  is  to  l^  feared  that 
most  of  them  laugh  at  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
and  would  like  to  do  the  same — and  also,  more- 
over, take  the  first  opportunity  of  doins  the  same 
act,  and  other  things  of  the  sort.  But  in  both 
cases,  the  attention  of  the  child  being  arrested, 
its  mind  amused,  and  its  feet  and  fingers  kept  out 
of  mischief,  the  end  in  view  is  obtained.  Mis- 
chief sown  in  the  mind  goes  for  nothing. 

Who  killed  Cock  Robin  ? 
I,  said  the  Sparrow, 
With  my  bow  and  arrow — 

And  I  killed  Cock  Robin ! 

The  outspoken,  barefaced,  valiant  impudence  of 
the  answer,  which  is  far  more  like  a  boast  than  a 
confession,  finds  but  too  much  sympathy  with  the 
hearers.  It  is  true  that  the  children  are,  in  many 
instances,  afifected  by  the  sight  of  the  deceased 
Cock  Robin,  with  his  legs  sticking  up  in  the  air, 
as  he  lies  on  his  little  black  pail,  and  more 
especially  when  it  is  found  that — 

All  the  birds  in  the  air  fell  a  sighing  and  sobbing, 
When  they  heard  of  the  death  of  poor  Cock  Robin. 

But  not  a  word  of  the  Sparrow  being  put  upon 
his  trial  for  the  crime  ;  no  justice  is  done,  no  pun- 
ishment awarded. 

What  can  surpass  the  tragic  conciseness  of  the 
following,  added  to  a  prelusive  touch  of  the  infant's 
Latin  primer : — 

Hie,  hao,  hoc. 

Lay  him  on  the  block  ! 

Killing  for  the  sake  of  eating  is  by  no  means 
the  most  amiable  picture  to  present  a  child^s  imag- 
ination : — 

There  was  a  little  man, 
And  he  had  a  little  gun. 
And  his  bullets  were  made  of  lead,  &o. 

He  shoots  a  little  duck,  which  his  wife  roasts 
while  he  goes  to  kill  her  husband  the  drake.  We 
only  wonder  that  the  writer  of  this  song  did  not 
add  the  "  ducklings,"  by  way  of  making  the  fam- 
ily slaughter  complete  in  its  interest.  But  these 
killings  are  oden  efifected  (as  we  too  oflen  see 
practically  enacted  by  children)  out  of  pure  wan- 
tonness, and  with  no  assignable  cause  : — 

Where  are  you  going  ?  said  Robin  to  Bobbin  ; 
Where  are  you  going  \  said  Richard  to  Robin,  &o. 

To  shoot  an  old  hen,  said  Robin  to  Bobbin, 
To  shoot  an  old  hen,  &o. 


How  skilfully  the  verses  retard  the  **  delightful" 
catastrophe,  and  how  they  exult  in  repetition !  The 
killing  of  a  poor  harmless  old  hen  is  thus  exalted 
into  a  great  event.  But  sometimes  theR  is  very 
directly  associated  with  killing : — 

Butcher,  butcher,  kill  a  calf- 
Run  away  with  the  better  hal£ 

■ 

Pretty  and  tender  to  a  degree,  as  all  children 
feel  the  conclusion  of  the  story  of  the  Babes  in  the 
Wood — with  its  pathetic  illustration  of  the  two 
children  lying  side  by  side,  asleep  or  dead,  and  the 
robins  covering  them  with  leaves — the  previous 
part  of  the  story  narrates  the  dishonest  and  mur- 
derous intentions  of  the  cruel  uncle  with  abomina- 
ble distinctness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  preparations 
for  their  murder  by  one  of  the  men  hired  for  that 
purpose,  with  his  fight,  and  death  by  the  hand  of 
the  other  servant. 

Nothing  seems  quite  satisfactory  without  a  death. 
The  highly  interesting  and  eventful  narrative  poem 
of  **  Froggy  would  a-wooing  go,"  terminates  with 
several  deaths;  the  heroic  brevity  of  **  Jack  and 
Jill"  involves  a  broken  neck  or  a  cracked  crovcn,  if 
not  both  ;  and  the  cumulative  lyric  of  **  The  House 
that  Jack  Built,"  and  the  companion  song  of  '*  A 
Kid — a  Kid,"  comprise  various  killings,  besides 
bull-tossing  and  cat- worrying.  These  things  are 
considerably  overlooked,  by  reason  of  the  comio 
images  presented,  and  the  rapid  recurrence  of 
comic  rhymes ;  but  there  they  are.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  song  takes  a  more  abrupt  and  savage 
tone : — 

Tit— tat— toe— 

My  first  go : 
Three  jolly  butcher  boys  all  in  a  row  ! 

Stick  one  up — 

Stick  one  down — 
Stick  one  in  the  old  man's  burying-ground  ! 

Grim,  gloomy,  vague,  and  leaving  the  child's 
imagination  to  fill  up  the  picture.  Here  is  a 
lighter  one— 

The  fox,  when  he  came  to  the  farmer's  gate. 
Who  should  he  see  but  the  farmer's  drake : 
••  I  love  you  so  well  for  your  master's  sake, 
And  I  long  to  be  picking  your  bones,  0  !  " 

This  nice  suggestion  is  presently  followed  by  a 
shot  through  the  Fox's  head.  But  the  question  of 
'*  capital  punishment"  for  an  oflfence,  is  nothing  in 
the  nursery  code  of  song-writing ;  innocence  and 
guilt  all  fare  alike. 

Lady-bird,  lady-bird,  fly  away  home : 

Your  house  is  on  fire  ! — your  children  alone^ 

They  are  all  burnt  but  one,  &c. 

A  tailor  intends  to  kill  a  crow,  for  no  other 
offence  than  watching  how  be  made  a  coat ! — 

Wife,  bring  me  my  arrow  and  my  bow, 
That  I  may  shoot  that  old  carrion  crow, 
Sing  heigh,  sing  ho,  4^c. 
The  tailor  he  shot,  but  he  miss'd  his  mark. 
And  shot  his  own  sow  right  through  the  heart ! 

Here  is  another-^ 

The  woodcock  and  the  sparrow  ; 

The  little  dog  has  burnt  his  tail— 
And  he  must  be  hanged  to-morrow  ! 

What  a  sense  of  justice  is  ccniveyed  in  the  above ! 
And  here  follows  a  pretty  lullaby — 
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By  baby  bumpkin. 
Where  *8  Tony  Lumplun  ? 
My  lady  's  on  ber  death-bed, 
With  eating  half  a  pumpkin. 

No  wonder ;  but  a  charming  picture  of  greedi- 
ness. Here  is  a  death  fiom  a  very  different 
cause— 

Little  John  Jig  Jag 
Bode  on  a  penny  nag. 

And  went  to  Wigan  to  woo  ; 
When  he  came  to  a  beck 
He  fell  and  broke  his  neck — 

Johnny,  how  dost  thou  now  ? 

The  number  of  acts  of  utterly  unprovoked  and 
wanton  violence  which  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Halli- 
weirs  but  too  faithful  collection — such  as  knock- 
ing out  the  teeth,  shootiilg,  cutting,  and  pecking 
off  noses,  cracking  of  crowns,  eatings-up  alive, 
bruising,  maiming,  and  mutilating,  with  the 
wholesale  John  Ball,  who  ''shot  them  all !" — is 
something  quite  aAazing  to  those  who  look  through 
the  book.  No  innocent  or  beautiful  object  is  spared 
by  our  old  Witch  : — 

The  white  dove  sat  on  the  castle  wall ; 

I  bend  my  bow — and  shoot  her  I  shall !  &o. 

HalliwtlVi  "  AVAfsery  Rhymta,'' 

Even  the  baby  in  the  cradle  is  demolished — 

Hush-a-by  baby, 

All  on  the  tree-top  ! 
When  the  wind  blows 

The  cradle  will  rock  ; 
When  Ihe  boughs  break. 

The  cradle  will  &ll— 
Down  tumbles  hush-a-by  baby,  and  all ! 

Bravo!  excellent  fun — a  smashed  baby! — well 
done,  old  Nursery  Witch !  In  short,  the  grand 
staple  commodity  of  the  nursery  songs  and  tales  of 
England,  and  we  fear  of  many  other  nations,  is 
death,  or  the  excitement  of  killing  something. 
Even  the  best  of  these — the  most  heroic,  with  the 
least  amount  of  ghastly  horror  or  barbarity — such 
as  **  Jack  the  Giant-killer,"  the  "  Forty  Thieves," 
"  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,"  &c.,  contain  a 
plentiful  amount  of  slaughter  in  a  variety  of  ways  ; 
so  that  the  nursery  literature  may  be  said  to  be 
quite  steeped  in  imaginary  blood.  Giants,  mon- 
sters, men,  women,  children,  birds,  beasts  and  dsh, 
all  are  brought  to  the  nursery  by  its  tutelar  Witch, 
and  there  slain  under  every  variety  of  romantic  or 
questionable  circumstances. 

We  shall,  no  doubt,  be  reminded  that  children 
do  not  attach  such  distinct  notions  to  these  things 
as  grown-up  people ;  that  they  do  not  realize  these 
horrors  to  their  minds  ;  that  they,  in  a  certain  sort, 
comprehend  them  as  things  of  fancy,  and  *'  make- 
believe."  Heaven  preserve  us  all,  if  this  were 
not  so  !  We  should  all  become  Guerilla  soldiers, 
or  Gordon  Cummings  at  the  very  best,  if  it  were 
otherwise  ;  and  probably  thieves  and  Thugs,  so  far 
as  education  and  early  tastes  are  concerned.  But 
we  are  all  aware  that  it  is  most  wisely  and  happily 
ordained  differently  by  the  complex  construction  of 
the  mind;  so  that  these  horrors,  with  nearly  all 
children,  are  not  accompanied  with  the  frightful 
sense  of  realities  and  facts.  But  will  anybody  say 
that  they  do  not  act  upon  the  imagination — that 
they  do  not  furnish  it  with  dreadful  *'  materials  for 
thinking,"  as  well  as  for  dreams  by  nights  Not  a 
doubt  of  it.  Children  differ,  and  the  injury  will, 
therefore,  be  a  question  of  degree ;  but  that  it  is  an 


injury  of  some  kind  to  all,  no  one  who  gives  the 
subject  a  fair  amount  of  consideration  will  fail  to 
perceive. 

We  canno't  find  space  to  speak  of  the  various 
churchyard  horrors,  as  they  generally  involve  a 
story.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Monk  Lewis  has  bor- 
rowed his  *'  worms  that  crept  in,"  and  '*  worms 
that  crept  out,"  from  one  of  our  nursery  songs.  A 
few  off-band  murders  "  for  tiny  hands"  are  all  we 
will  offer — preluding  them  with  an  appropriate 
nursery  incantation  : — 

Hinx !  minx  ! 

The  old  Witch  winks ! 

The  fat  begins  to  fry  ! 

Little  Dicky  Dilver 
Had  a  wife  of  silver : 
He  took  a  stick  and  hrokt  her  back^ 
And  sold  her  to  the  miller  : 
The  miller  would  n't  have  her — 
So,  he  threw  her  in  the  river  ! 

I  '11  tell  you  a  story  about  Joll  MoRory  ; 
He  went  to  the  wood,  and  shot  a  Tory  '. 
Then  he  came  bock  and  told  his  brother. 
And  they  went  to  the  wood,  and  shot  another  ! 

Cool,  easy,  wanton,  funny  sort  of  murders, 
these !     And  here  is  a  reward  for  an  old  servant— 

Bamaby  Bright  was  a  sharp  little  cur, 
He  always  would  bark  if  a  mouse  did  but  stir  ; 
B\d  now  he  's  grown  old,  and  can  no  longer  bark — 
He  's  condemned  by  the  parson  to  be  hanged  by  the 
clerk. 

The  four  next,  all  of  which  we  find  in  Halli- 
weirs  Collection,  are  more  practically  hideous  than 
we  were  previously  aware  our  nursery  literature, 
rich  as  we  knew  it  to  be  in  these  things,  could  fur- 
nish:— 

Who  goes  round  my  house  this  night  ? 

None  but  bloody  Tom  ! 
Who  steals  all  the  sheep  at  night  ? 

None  [left]  but  this  poor  one. 

Here  comes  a  candle  to  light  you  to  bed  : 
Here  comes  a  chopper  ! — to  chop  off  your  head. 

If  she  '11  bear  [a  wild  mare] 
We  '11  give  her  some  grains  ; 

If  she  won't  bear — 
We  'II  dash  out  her  brains  ! 

When  I  went  up  a  sandy  hill 

I  met  a  sandy  boy,  O  I 
/  €tU  hie  throat — I  tucked  hie  blood  ! 

And  left  his  skin  a  hanging,  0  \ 

We  will  defy  any  collection  of  Nursery  Rhymes, 
of  the  country,  to  beat  the  above,  for  everything 
that  such  rhymes  ought  not  to  describe — unless, 
indeed,  some  of  the  old  Scotch  rhymes  and  nursery 
legends. 

There  was  once  a  cruel  mother,  who  murdered  one 
of  her  daughters,  and  made  a  dish  of  meat  of  the  body, 
which  she  gave  her  husband,  who  devoured  it.  **  * 
The  &ther,  enraged  at  the  death  of  his  fiiivorite  ohild, 
immediately  killed  the  mother. 

Pippety  Pew ! 
My  mother  me  slew  ! 
My  father  me  ate  !  &c. 
JWrtery  Legende  and  Ballade  of  Scotland, 

An  old  Scottish  ballad  of  '^Croodlen  Doo," 
which  follows,  is  a  case  of  poisoning,  by  a  step- 
mother. The  editor  also  gives  us  the  following 
riddle : — 
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I  sat  wi'  my  love,  and  I  drank  wi'  my  lore, 
And  my  love  she  gave  me  a  licht,  &c. 

Solution, — ^I  sat  in  a  chair  made  of  ;ny  mistress* 
hones  ;  I  drank  out  of  her  skull ;  and  was  lighted  by 
a  candle  made  of  her  tallow  ! 

There  are  two  other  special  features  which  strike 
us  continually  in  our  nursery  doggrels — and  these 
are  the  mercenary  spirit  they  display  on  nearly 
every  suggestion  of  marriage,  and  also  their  coarse 
vulgarity. 

What  care  I  how  black  I  be. 
If  twenty  pounds  will  marry  me  ? 
If  twenty  won't,  forty  shall — 
I  am  my  mother's  bouncing  girl. 

And  if  you  '11  consent  to  marry  me  now, 
I  '11  feed  you  as  fat  as  my  grandfather's  sow. 

y(Yi2X  is  your  fortune,  my  pretty  maid  ?  &o. 

She  invited  me  to  her  own  house. 

Where  oft  I  've  been  before. 
And  she  tumbled  me  into  the  hog-tub, 

And  I  '11  never  go  there  any  more. 

Robin  the  Bobbin,  the  big-bellied  Ben, 
He  eat  more  meat  than  four-score  men,  &o. 

Oh,  sir  !  I  will  accept  of  the  keys  of  your  chest — 
And  count  your  gold  and  silver  when  you  are  at  rest. 

The  lady,  in  the  foregoing,  had  refused  his  offer, 
until  the  chest  was  mentioned. 

The  butcher  that  killed  this  ram,  sir. 
Was  up  to  his  knees  in  blood,  &c. 

Hannah  Bantry  in  the  Pantry, 

Eating  a  mutton  bone  ; 
How  she  chaw'd  it,  how  she  gnaw'd  it. 

When  she  found  she  was  alone. 

See,  saw — ^Margery  Daw,  &o. 

Who  comes  here  ? 
A  grenadier,  &c. 

There  was  a  lady  loved  a  hog,  &c. 

To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  these  gross  vul- 
garities 1  The  solution,  we  think,  obvious.  The 
great  majority  of  these  rhymes  are  no  doubt  the 
composition  of  uneducated  old  nurses  and  beldames 
of  olden  times — old  gossipping  crones,  who  little 
dreamed  of  the  honor  in  store  for  them  in  the  spec- 
tacled labors  of  learned  collectors  and  editors, 
'*  with  print  and  gloss^"  They  sung  what  came 
uppermost ;  the  rhymes  grew  and  grew,  and  were 
handed  down.  In  such  an  immense  quantity,  the 
total  absence  of  all  beauty — of  all  pretliness, 
childish  grace,  and  innocence,  is  something  quite 
wonderful ;  and  is  explicable  in  no  other  way. 

As  for  our  tales  and  stories,  they  are  very  often 
of  foreign  growth.  Several  of  our  most  famous 
stories  also  exist,  with  certain  national  varieties  in 
each,  in  the  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Danish,  French, 
and  German  literature  of  the  nursery. 

We  are  accustomed  to  attribute  to  the  Grermans, 
in  their  social  and  domestic  relations,  a  greater 
simplicity  of  mind,  life  and  manners,  than  is  found 
among  ourselves.  This  circumstance,  added  to 
their  natural  disposition  toxeilect  and  philosophize 
on  all  subjects,  would  have  led  one  to  expect  that 
in  so  important  a  consideration  as  the  very  earliest 
ideas  and  influences  presented  to  the  opening  mind 
of  a  child,  the  greatest  care  would  have  been  taken 
to  communicate  nothing  but  the  purest  and  most 


amiable  pictures,  thoughts,  and  general  impres- 
sions. We  do  not  find  this  to  be  the  case.  Theiz 
nursery  songs  and  tales  are  not,  in  general,  so 
cruel  and  tragical  as  ours,  nor  do  they  contain  so 
many  vicious  and  unprincipled  influences  ;  but  great 
numbers  of  them  are  of  the  most  injurious  kind. 
The  Witch  of  the  German  nursery,  though  more 
romantic  and  fanciful  than  ours,  is  scarcely  less 
inconsiderate  and  mischievous.  Her  chief  purpose 
often  appears  to  be  the  infliction  of  punishments 
upon  disobedient  children  in  a  summary  way,  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  that  disobedience  or  naughti- 
ness. It  is  intended  to  warn  children  by  these 
means  ;  but  the  punishments  are  usually  so  severe 
and  remorseless,  and  so  disproportioned  to  the 
offence,  that  we  think  they  must  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  vengeance,  injus- 
tice, and  cruelty,  than  to  instil  the  lesson  of  obedi- 
ence and  caution  which  we  intended. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  German  collection 
of  poems  of  the  nursery  is  one  of  the  least  objec- 
tionable. They  are  not  songs,  but  little  tales  in 
verse,  and  the  collection  is  callea  after  the  figure 
on  its  title-page — Dcr  Struwwelpeter,  who  is  a 
short,  thick-set,  clownish  fellow,  in  a  red  blouse, 
and  long  green  gaiters,  the  nails  of  whose  fingers 
have  grown  to  a  length  that  resemble  lobster's 
horns,  while  the  hair  of  his  head  is  all  unshorn, 
and  flying  about  in  outrageous  disorder.  There  are 
no  portraitures,  or  stories  of  goodness ;  nothing  is 
shown  but  naughtiness  and  its  punishment.  In 
the  poem  of  **  Naughty  Frederick,"  you  see  him 
begin  with  pulling  off  the  legs  and  wings  of  flies ; 
he  then  kills  a  bird  in  its  cage  by  thowing  a  chair 
at  it ;  beats  his  nursemaid  with  a  whip  ;  and  finally 
assaults  a  dog  who  is  quietly  drinking  from  a  pump. 
The  dog  tears  his  leg,  the  blood  from  which,  m 
the  most  approved  bad  style  of  all  nursery  pictures, 
(the  last  sort  of  things  that  should  be  shown  to 
children,)  makes  a  very  important  feature  in  the 
illustration.  Frederick  is  then  put  to  bed ;  the 
doctor  gives  him  nauseous  physic,  and  the  dog  eats 
Frederick's  dinner,  sitting  up  at  table,  in  the  boy's 
chair.     Which  being  translated  runs  thus — 

The  dog  receive  sick  Frederick's  plate. 
And  on  his  great  cake  now  shall  dine  ; 

His  liver-pudding  next  he  ate  ; 
And,  being  thirsty,  drank  his  wine. 

But  this  is  moderate  enough ;  the  next  poem 
advances  the  principle  of  vengeance  much  further. 
In  the  story  of  the  girl  who  plays  with  the  lucifer- 
match  box,  you  see  a  girl  approaching  a  table,  on 
which  is  placed  a  box  of  lucifers ;  two  black  cats 
are  seated  beneath  the  table,  each  holding  up  one 
fore-paw  to  warn  her,  or  remind  her  that  she  is  not 
to  touch  the  box.  She  lights  a  match  ;  the  two 
cats  repeat  their  warning  gesticulation.  In  the 
third  picture  she  is  enveloped  in  red  and  yellow 
flames,  (a  horrible  daub,  of  course,  but  not  the  less 
horrible  to  a  child's  imagination.)  and  the  black 
cats  have  elevated  both  paws  with  a  mixture  of 
horror,  and  of"  We  told  you  so  !"  The  last  pic- 
ture shows  a  little  heap  of  smoking  cinders,  with 
two  shoes  floating  on  a  stream  of  water,  which  is 
caused  by  the  "  flood  of  tears"  poured  forth  by  the 
inconsolable  cats.  This  latter  touch  of  tenderness 
and  commiseration  almost  redeems  the  story. 

And  the  tears  of  the  cats  kept  flowing,  Mecau  Wo  ! 
Like  a  rill  through  a  meadow,  JTyorl  Ro !  O  !  O  ! 

The  next  poem  is  called  Die  Geschichte  von  den 
schwarzen  Buden^  (The  History  of  the  Black  Boy,) 
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which  is  very  good.  A  negro  boy  is  eDio3ring  a 
walk  beneath  a  bright  green  umbrella,  and  is  Ail- 
lowed  by  three  schoolboys,  with  all  manner  of 
derision  and  insult.  St.  Nicholas,  in  a  brick-dust 
colored  morning  gown,  yellow  slippers,  black  and 
cherry  smoking-cap,  and  blue  hair  and  beard, 
beckons  the  three  boys  to  him,  and  dips  them  one 
by  one  into  his  great  inkstand.  The  last  illustra- 
tion represents  the  negro  boy  still  on  his  walk 
beneath  his  bright  green  umbrella,  and  followed  by 
the  three  boys,  each  of  whom  is  now  twice  as  black 
as  the  object  of  their  ridicule.  The  next  poem — 
the  story  of  "  The  Sportsman" — is  highly  amusing 
and  harmless.  The  illustrations  are  excellent. 
The  Sportsman  is  a  Berlin  shop-keeper,  or  trades- 
man, in  full  Jdger  costume,  having  a  new  grass- 
green  jacket,  powder-horn  and  game-bag,  with  the 
addition  of  a  huge  pink  comforter.  He  carries  a 
prodigious  duck-gun  over  his  shoulder.  The  first 
picture  displays  him  setting  out  on  his  grand  ex- 
cursion afler  game,  while  on  a  little  bank  behind 
him  screened  by  some  large  leaves,  sits  a  Hare, 
"  taking  a  sight"  afler  him  with  her  fore-paws. 
The  next  picture  shows  the  Sportsman  lying  fast 
asleep  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  The  Sun,  with  a 
highly  humorous  face,  looks  down  upon  him,  and 
the  Hare  is  seen  carrying  off  his  duck-gun  and 
spectacles.  In  the  third  picture,  we  see  the  Sports- 
man in  full  flight,  running  before  the  Hare,  who 
with  spectacles  on  nose,  and  the  long  gun  at  her 
shoulder,  is  taking  deliberate  aim  at  him.  The 
Sportsman  makes  for  his  home,  and  has  just  reached 
the  well  near  the  door,  when  the  Hare  fires  from  a 
rising  ground  behind. 

Now  ran  the  Sportsman  from  his  game. 

Till  close  beside  a  well  he  came, 

And  in  he  jumped  !    His  need  was  great. 

For  bang  went  the  gun,  and  just  missed  his  pate. 

Tou  see  his  heels  disappearing  at  the  same  moment 
that  his  wife,  who  was  sitting  at  the  window  taking 
coffee,  has  the  cup  and  saucer  knocked  out  of  her 
hand  by  the  bullet ;  and  the  Hare's  little  daughter 
catches  the  falling  spoon  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight 
and  surprise — which  must  no  doubt  be  shared  by 
all  the  children  who  read  it.  It  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  best  poem  in  the  collection  of  Sintw- 
welfeter.  The  poem  of  the  Daumen-Sutscher  ("  The 
Thumb-Sucker")  is  of  an  opposite  kind ;  being 
extremely  painful  to  contemplate,  and  without 
anything  picturesque  to  redeem  or  lessen  its  ugly 
cruelty.  A  lady  expects  her  son  to  be  very  good 
during  her  absence,  and  above  all  things  not  to 
suck  his  thumbs.  If  he  persists  in  this  bad  habit, 
she  warns  him  that  the  Tailor  will  come  and  cut 
them  off  with  his  shears.  The  lady  goes  out,  and — 
mupjt!  goes  the  thumb  into  the  mouth ;  and  in  the 
next  picture  you  see  the  Tailor — ^a  regular  German 
skip-jack  with  long  flying  legs — dancing  towards 
the  boy,  and  catching  one  of  his  thumbs  between 
his  long  shears,  which  causes  the  boy  to  throw  up 
one  leg  from  excessive  pain.  In  the  last  picture, 
the  boy  appears  with  both  thumbs  cut  off,  and  the 
blood  trickling  down  his  fingers.  The  poem  of 
"  Little  Kaspar  and  the  Soup"  {Suppen-Kaspar) 
is  not  much  better.  Kaspar  refuses  to  eat  his 
soup — soup  being  thought  in  Germany  to  be  very 
good  for  children.  Illustration  of  the  first  day 
displays  Soup-Kaspar  very  fat ;  in  the  second  day, 
he  is  thin  ;  in  the  third — still  refusing  to  take  soup 
— ^he  is  wretchedly  meagre  ;  in  the  fourth  day,  he  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  dark  outline  ;  and  the  illustration 
of  the  fifth  day  is  a  little  grave  with  a  cross  for  a 
tombstone. 


By  the  fonrth  day's  end  he  was  like  a  shade  ; 

About  half  an  ounce  was  all  he  weighed  ; 

On  the  fifth  he  was  dead — and  his  grave  was  made. 

As  for  invention,  however,  we  find  abundance 
of  it  in  the  tales  and  fables  of  German  nursery 
literature  ;  our  grand  complaint  is  the  misapplica- 
tion of  the  faculty.  A  heap  of  these  little  volumes 
lies  before  us,  each  of  them  containing  several 
stories,  and  one  of  them  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
fifly.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  give  an 
outline  of  many  of  these ;  sufiice  it  to  say,  that  they 
are  full  of  horrors  and  other  alarming  things,  most 
improper  for  children  to  read,  however  they  may 
be  attracted  by  the  fascinating  excitements.  We 
find  accounts  of  cheating,  thieving,  murdering,  the 
deathbed  of  a  blasphemer,  the  appearance  of  ghosts 
of  various  kinds,  and  of  death  and  the  devil.  The 
illustrations  are  but  too  good,  and  would  never  be 
forgotten  by  children  of  a  vivid  imagination.  A 
special  example  or  two  will  be  enough.  In  Hein- 
rich  Bombard's  Drei  Erzahlungen  fur  Kinder 
(Three  Tdles  for  Children)  a  virtuous  king  is 
caused  by  magic  to  fall  in  love  with  a  witch.  He 
is  already  married,  but  nevertheless  he  takes  the 
witch  home  to  his  palace.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  witch,  this  good  king  is  made  to  order  his  queen 
to  be  burnt,  and  the  hearts  of  his  children  to  be  cut 
out.  (This  Witch  of  the  German  Nursery  may 
rival,  if  not  surpass,  the  worst  of  our  own.)  The 
intended  victims  escape  from  her  fangs;  but  not 
till  the  infant  readers  have  tasted  the  horrors  of 
anticipation. 

The  best  of  these  volumes  of  tales  are  by  Hein- 
rich  Smidt,  and  by  Christoph  von  Schmid,  the 
justly  celebrated  author  of  "  Ostereier^^  (Easter- 
eggs)  and  other  excellent  stories  for  children. 
Each  of  these  writers  possesses  a  fertile  imagina- 
tion, and  a  poetical  fancy,  and  the  latter  especially 
has  a  charming  simplicity  of  style,  and  a  graceful 
humor.  We  must,  nevertheless,  enter  our  protest 
against  many  of  the  images  they  present  to  the 
infant  imagination.  In  Der  Wunderctrzt  (the 
Wonderful  Physician)  of  Christoph  von  Schmid, 
he  makes  a  poor  man  seek  a  godfather  for  his  child. 
AH  those  he  asks  refuse  him.  A  hunter  then  offers 
himself,  and  is  accepted — when  the  poor  man,  look- 
ing more  attentively  at  the  hunter^  perceives  that 
he  has  long  claws  and  a  cloven  foot !  He  hastily 
retreats,  and  finally,  getting  into  a  churchyard. 
Death  approaches  him — offers  hiinself  as  a  godfath- 
er— and  is  accepted.  Whereupon  Death,  "  dress- 
ing himself  in  ^proper  manner,"  accompanies  him 
to  church,  and  goes  through  the  ceremony  in  a 
grave  and  respectful  manner.  To  speak,  how- 
ever, in  general  terms,  this  author  well  deserves 
the  reputation  he  possesses  as  a  writer  of  juvenile 
tales.    The  brothers  Grimm  are  too  fond  of  terrors. 

In  the  nursery  rhymes  we  have  taken  from 
other  countries,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
oflen  vulgarized,  not  to  say  barbarized  them.  The 
little  verse  of  **  Open  your  mouth  and  shut  your 
eyes,"  &c.,  isr  derived  from  the  more  tender  and 
graceful  Italian — 

Figluolina  di  Jesu, 

Apr!  la  bocoa  e  guarda  in  su ! 

The  Tuscan  rhyme  of — 

Chioeciola,  chiocciola  marinella, 
Butta  fiiori  le  tu'  comella  ! 

has  been  abused  by  our  Witch  into— 

Snail,  snail,  come  out  of  your  hole. 
Or  else  I  *11  beat  you  as  black  as  a  coal. 
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It  is  curious  to  trace  in  these  nursery  songs  the 
national  tendencies  of  diflferent  races  of  people. 
With  us,  the  great  majority  are  little  acts  of  phys- 
ical force ;  with  the  Italians,  the  nursery  songs 
are  for  the  most  part  little  love-ditties. 

The  grand  theory  of  the  nursery  for  obtaining 
quiet ;  &r  causing  a  little  one  to  go  to  sleep  '*  like 
a  good  child/*  as  well  as  fur  teaching  it  to  he 
obedient  when  awake,  is  almost  invariably  some 
dreadful  threat,  or  some  actual  terror.  Here  is  a 
'*  Cradle  Song,"  (translated,  we  believe,  from  the 
German,)  from  the  *^  Illustrated  Book  of  Songs ^or 
Children."  One  of  the  verses  is  very  beauti- 
ful :— 


Sleep,  baby,  sleep  ; 

The  large  stars  are  the  sheep, 
The  little  stars  are  the  lambs,  I  guess, 
The  fair  moon  is  the  shepherdess. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep  ! 

Several  other  verses  are  also  exceedingly  pretty, 
and  to  the  purpose ;  but  in  case  the  child  should 
not  by  this  time  go  to  sleep,  we  are  furnished  with 
the  following : — 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep. 

And  cry  not  like  a  sheep. 
Else  will  the  sheep-dog  bark  and  whine, 
And  bite  thiu  naughty  child  of  mine* 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep  ! 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ; 

Away  !  and  tend  the  sheep— 
Away  !  thou  black  dog  fierce  and  toildt 
And  do  not  wake  my  little  child. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 

The  little  trembler  in  the  cradle  is  thus  adroitly 
taught  to  '*  sham  sleep,"  and  not  to  cry  fot  fear  of 
the  black  dog  fierce  and  wild. 

To  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  euphonious 
dance  of  the  doggrel  nursery  songs  of  a  foreign 
country  is  scarcely  possible.  We  have  therefore 
not  attempted  to  do  so,  with  regard  to  the  German, 
and  still  less  shall  we  venture  it  with  the  French. 
But,  by  taking  the  liberty  of  retaining  the  original 
chorus,  which  is  obviously  quite  untranslatable,  we 
may  venture  upon  a  verse  from  one  of  tlie  favorite 
songs  of  the  Nunery- Witch  of  France. 

There  was  a  little  man, 

All  dressed  in  gray  was  he — 

Carabif 

Torif  ton, 

Carabon  ! 
Neighbor  Guillerie, 
His  death  would  you  like  to  see  ?  &o. 

The  song  proceeds  in  this  strain  through  a  num- 
ber of  little  adventures,  varied  according  to  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  the  nurse,  and  concluding  with  any 
sort  of  death  which  the  special  Witch  of  the  French 
nurseries  may  take  it  into  her  head  to  imagine. 
The  old  sonff  of  '*  Malbrouk*^  is  also  a  favorite  with 
children  in  France.  They  take  most  delight  in  his 
comical  wars,  and  yet  more  in  his  death,  and  his 
grand  funeral  procession — where  ''  one  carries  his 
great  sabre,"  another  his  cocked  hat  and  feather, 
another  his  '*  leathern  smalls,"  &c.  Here,  also,  is 
a  univeraal  favorite  among  nursery  songs,  well 
deserving  to  be  so  ;  but  we  believe  the  French  are 
indebted  to  us  for  the  original : — 

Petit  Bo-Bouton 

A  perdu  ses  moutons. 


£t  ne  salt  pas  qui  les  a  pris  ; 

0  laissei-les  tranqnilles. 

Us  viendront  en  vUle, 
£t  chacun  sa  queue  apres  lui. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  French  songs 
of  this  class  are  very  few  indeed  ;  such  a  thing  as 
a  collection  of  nursery  songs  does  not  exist  in 
France. 

The  modern  French  nursery  tales,  which  are  at 
present  most  in  vogue,  are  of  an  utterly  insipid 
description.  They  are  precisely  of  that  kind  of 
tame  moral  purpose,  without  anything  to  excite  the 
imagination,  the  feelings,  or  the  fancy,  which  have 
the  least  degree  of  attraction  for  children.  The 
titles  of  many  of  them  are  sufficiently  indicative  of 
their  inanity.  "  L'Ami  des  Enfants,'"  **  Lex 
Dilassements  de  rEnfance,'^  "  Le  Module  des  En- 
j€miSy"  (only  fancy  a  prosy  little  prig  of  a  model- 
child  ! )  "  Les  Etifants  studieux  P  *  &c.  Out  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  little  volumes  now  on  sale  for 
children,  we  recently  looked  through  "  Douze  HiS" 
lorieites^  pour  les  Enfants  de  sii'  H  huit  ans^*^  pub- 
lished in  Paris  at  Libraire  de  I'Enfance  et  de  la 
Jeunesse.  In  these,  and  most  other  French  juve- 
nile tales  of  our  day,  there  is  an  utter  want  of  in- 
vention and  of  interest. 

But  it  was  not  always  so  in  France.  Far  from 
it.  Some  of  the  most  exciting,  romantic,  graphic, 
and  graceful  of  our  own  old  stock  of  fairy-tales  are 
derived  from  the  French  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  add, 
some  of  those  which,  from  their  horrora  and 
cruelties,  are  the  most  alarming  to  the  apprehensive 
imagination  of  children,  filling  them  with  vague 
terrora;  thus  rendering  them  unable  to  be  left 
alone  in  the  dark,  and  tending  in  other  respects  to 
injure  the  healthy  tone  of  the  mind  and  feelings. 
What  will  be  said  by  some  of  our  nursery-tale 
loving  grandmamas  and  old  nuraes,  when  they  hear 
that  their  old  favorite  story  (and,  alas !  ours  too)  of 
"Blue  Beard,"  is  of  French  origin?  Yes,  Blue 
Beard,  with  his  great  red  face,  staring  round  eyes» 
bushy  eyebrows,  hungry,  remorseless  mouth,  his 
great  loose  crimson  Turkish  trouser-bags,  his  yel- 
low slippera,  his  jewelled  belt  and  turban,  his  long 
beard,  painted  blue  by  no  niggard  hand,  and  his 
immense  broad  crooked  scymitar — this  magnificent 
nursery  monster,  with  his  blood-stained  closet, 
where  his  group  of  former  wives  all  stood  up  with 
their  heads  cut  off* — this  horrible  old  Blue  Beard, 
we  rejoice  to  say,  is  not  of  English  origin  ;  and  we 
are  only  too  sorry  that  he  should  ever  have  become 
so  tragically  popular  among  our  infant  minds. 
"  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,"  another  most  popular 
and  delightful  tale,  from  the  excitement  and  the 
tearful  pity  it  causes,  but  nevertheless  one  of  the 
most  shocking  and  cruel  of  all  tales — this  also  is 
derived  from  the  French.  Shall  we  ever  forget 
our  childhood's  impressions  on  firat  hearing  it 
'related  by  an  old  nurse— especially  that  final  part 
where  the  Wolf  having  eaten  Red  Riding-hood^s 
poor  old  sick  grandmama,  and  got  into  her  bed 
dressed  in  her  night-gown  and  cap,  asks  the  little 
girl  to  undress  herself  and  get  into  bed  with  her,  as 
she  is  so  cold.  We  think  even  now  we  see  and 
hear  our  old  nurse  imitating  the  hypocritical  Wolf, 
in  the  dreadful  dialogue  of  *'  VVhal  great  eyes 
you  've  got,  grand'ma  !"  "  The  better  to  see  you, 
my  dear."  "  What  a  great  nose  you  've  got, 
grahd*ma  ! "  **  The  better  to  smell  you,  my  dear." 
(Is  not  this  truly  dreadful  to  a  listening  child  ?) 
**  What  a  large  mouth  and  great  sharp  teeth  you  've 
got,  grand'ma!"  "The  better  to  eat  you  up  I" 
— and  Little  Red  Riding-hood  is  accordingly  torn 
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to  pieces,  and  devoured,  which  is  usually  repre- 
eented  by  a  sudden  rush  towards  the  little  trem- 
blinpr  listener.  Will  any  mother  in  the  world,  who 
once  brings  her  mind  to  think  of  it,  say  that  such 
stories  and  pictures  are  fit  for  children?  Will  she 
not  at  once  see  that  they  are  among  the  very  worst 
images,  emotions,  and  influences  that  could  possibly 
be  communicated  to  an  infant  mind  ?  But  we  have 
no  thought  of  being  unjust  or  ungrateful  to  the 
French — for  the  beautiful  story  of  **  Cinderella*' 
belongs  to  them  ;  and  so,  we  believe,  does  the 
delightfully  romantic  tale  of  ''  Puss  in  Boots*' 
{Le  OuU  Boiit.)  Beranger  has  more  recently 
given  us  a  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Marquis  de 
Carabas,  of  a  very  picturesque  and  amusing  kind. 
The  pretty  story  of  the  **  White  Cat"  also  belongs 
originally  to  France.  Some  of  these  stories  appear 
to  be  of  Norman  origin. 

We  have  not  spared  our  own  nursery  literature ; 
and  though  we  admit  that  Germany  is  greatly  in 
advance  of  us  in  respect  of  its  tales  for  children, 
(those,  we  mean,  which  are  written  by  the  best 
authors  of  this  class,)  we  have  something  to  add 
from  the  evil  stock  they  possess.  We  will  con- 
clude our  list,  which  too  truly  may  be  entitled 
"  horrid  deeds  for  infant  minds,*'  with  a  few 
selections  from  the  IJndertundJunfzig  moralische 
Erzdhlungen  fur  kldne  Kinder y  von  Franz  Hoff- 
man. 

This  Franz  Hoffman,  besides  his  story  of 
*'  Loango,"  which  is  full  of  the  most  atrocious 
butcheries,  and  other  horrors  in  slave-ships  and 
among  tigers  (with  prints  to  match)  ;  and  his  story 
of  the  **  Evil  Spirit,"  in  which  a  king  murders  the 
father  of  his  wife,  and  makes  a  drinking-cup  of  his 
skull,  out  of  which  he  compels  his  wife  to  drink  ; 
besides  these  more  than  bewitched,  these  demo- 
niacal stories,  he  has  composed  the  above-mentioned 
•*  Hundred-and-fifly  moral  Tales  for  little  •  Chil- 
dren.'* With  very  few  exceptions,  one,  principle 
pervades  them  all.  We  have  heard  of  a  certain 
traveller  who  inquired  of  the  king  of  a  savage  tribe 
as  to  his  penal  code.  His  black  majesty  calmly 
replied  :  ^*  Our  code  is  perfect.  Our  least  punish- 
ment is  death."  The  suggestion  of  gradations  of 
torture  was  sufficiently  obvious.  So  of  this 
author's  code  of  morals,  in  writing  stories  for  the 
good  of  children,  as  he  pretends,  and  the  correction 
or  prevention  of  their  disobedience.  We  should 
prefer  death,  as  the  lesser  punishment,  instead  of 
many  of  the  shocking  mutilations  he  depicts,  as  the 
consequence  of  little  acts  of  wilfulness  in  children. 
A  boy  has  been  told  not  to  swing  so  high  ;  he  for- 
gets the  injunction,  and  has  a  fall,  which  fractures 
his  leg.  A  little  girl,  named  Meta,  plays  with 
scissors,  after  being  warned — and  jabs  out  one  eye. 
But  the  author,  not  content  with  this,  follows  up 

Soor  Meta,  for  putting  pins  in  her  mouth.  She 
appens  to  have  some  in  her  mouth,  when  her  aunt, 
whom  she  loves,  suddenly  arrives,  and  in  joy  of  the 
moment,  running  to  embrace  her,  little  Meta  falls 
-~pins  stick  in  her  throat — she  suffers  tortures, 
and  then  dies.  A  little  boy  gets  upon  a  great  horse 
—the  horse  runs  away  with  him — the  little  fellow 
is  thrown — breaks  his  arm,  and  the  author  takes 
care  to  inform  his  young  friends  that  the  broken 
arm  caused  **  frightful  pain."  Another  boy  gets 
up  a  tree  after  a  hawk's  nest.  As  a  salutary  warn- 
ing, the  hawk  tears  out  one  of  his  eyes,  and  we  are 
assured  that  the  boy  '*  remained  a  hideous  object 
all  his  life."  As  to  what  the  king  of  the  savages 
Called  his  "  least"  punishment — namely  death — 
there  is  abundance  of  it  in  this  book ;  but  in  most 


cases  it  is  attended  or  preceded  by  torture ;  bites 
of  adders,  and  apes,  tearing  of  limbs  by  dogs,  shots 
from  guns,  and  lacerations  from  fox-traps,  tumbles 
headlong  from  high  towers,  drownings,  pursuits  by 
lions,  &c.,  most  impressively  illustrated  by  prints 
and  vignettes.  We  hence  discover  that  the 
*'  morality"  of  these  tales  is  that  of  vengeance,  and 
its  code  one  of  the  most  cruel  for  the  most  common 
of  children's  offences. 

In  educational  books — education  of  children  by 
means  of  books  of  a  direct  and  practical  kind — we 
are  supplied  to  overflowing.  More  than  enough 
have  we  of  little  primers  of  all  the  atts  and  sciences, 
and  geographies,  and  histories,  and  the  useful 
knowledges ;  but,  of  books  well  suited  to  the  earli- 
est and  best  feelings,  and  the  purest  moral  princi- 
ples, as  indirectly,  but  no  less  profoundly,  instilled 
through  the  heart  and  the  imagination — oh  !  how 
few,  in  comparison  with  the  masses  of  trash,  or  of 
sanguinary  and  otherwise  unwholesome  excite- 
ment !  At  the  top  of  the  best  of  this  class  of  books 
we  should  place  the  children's  stories  of  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  ;  and  (with  the  exception,  here 
and  there,  of  an  objectionable  touch  of  the  dark  and 
terrific)  those  of  the  author  of  the  •*  Ostereier;^^ — 
the  "Fable  Book,"  of  Otto  Speckter  ;  the  ^'Alte  und 
Neue  KtTtderlieder,^^  collected  by  G.  Scherer ;  the 
German  '*A.  B.  C.  Buchj'* — both  these  latter 
being  illustrated  by  several  of  the  first  artists  in 
Grermany.  There  the  first  artists  really  are 
engaged  for  the  purpose ;  with  us  it  is  only  pre- 
tended, as  a  matter  of  advertisement.  Hence  the 
extraordinary  superiority  of  the  foreign  illustra- 
tions. The  fanciful  magic  tale  of  "  Good  Lady 
Bertha's  Honey  Broth,"  from  the  prolific  pen  of 
Alexander  Dumas,  is  far  surpassed  in  the  fertility 
of  necromantic  invention  by  the  extraordinary 
designs  furnished  by  an  eminent  artist.  Our  own 
authors,  the  few  who  have  written  excellent  stories 
and  songs  for  children — Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mary 
Howitt,  Mrs.  Marcet,  Miss  Martineau,  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Myrtle,  Jane  and  Emily  Taylor,  the  authors  of 
**  Parent's  Cabinet,"  and  some  others — how  much 
more  extensive  would  have  been  their  success  had 
they  found  such  artists  to  illustrate  their  books,  as 
we  find  with  the  best  of  those  produced  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Holland  !  And  here  we  may 
mention  that  we  have  never  met  with  songs  more 
pure  and  innocent,  and  more  truly  adapted  for 
children,  than  those  of  the  Dutch  poet,  Van  Alphen 
(Kleine  Gedichten  voor  Kinder  en  y  door  Hieronimus 
van  Alphen.)  The  **  Gouden  Boeksen^^  of  Van 
Hasselt,  another  Dutch  poet,  is  also  worthy  of  high 
commendation  for  the  same  reasons.  The  illustra- 
tions are  excellent ;  the  verses  of  charming  sim- 
plicity and  innocence. 

But  now  we  may  be  asked — will  children  be  in- 
terested in  this  purity — this  innocence?  Is  it  not 
too  much  like  themselves,  and  do  they  not  crave  for 
more  exciting  aliment?  Do  they  not  delight  in 
horrors,  and  such  things  ?  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  In 
like  manner,  children  of  a  larger  growth  delight  in 
gin,  and  take  other  stimulating  things  to  excess. 
If  a  child  cries  for  a  nice  mixture  of  poisoned  plums 
and  sweetmeats,  are  we  to  give  them  because  of  the 
pleasure  they  excite  at  the  moment  ?  There  is  no 
philosophy,  no  moral  firmness,  in  this ;  though  it 
may  be  natural  enough  in  a  bookseller  to  advance 
such  an  argument.  His  object  is  to  supply  a  mar- 
ket. What  children  like,  is  considered  "  the  de- 
mand," and  obedient  parents,  bowing  to  indulgent 
children,  obtain  whatever  the  rosy-cheeked  little  ty- 
rants require. 
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A   WITCH   IN   THE   NURSERY. 


What  is  to  be  done  for  children  in  this  matter? 
The  first  step  towards  a  reform  that  will  strike  most 
people,  is  by  do  means  so  easy  of  practical  accom- 
plishment. Some  years  ago,  the  author  of  '*  The 
Good-natured  Bear — a  Story  for  Children  of  All 
AjEres,'*  went  to  a  publisher,  eminent  for  his  jnve- 
oile  books,  and  proposed  the  following  work.  He 
wished  to  awaken  parents  and  guardians  of  children 
to  the  condition  of  nursery  literature,  and  to  warn 
them  against  a  heap  of  *^  favorite"  books  and  tales, 
as  of  most  injurious  tendency.  The  publisher  was 
struck  with  the  proposal ;  but,  after  some  days* 
consideration,  he  demurred  to  it,  on  the  ground  of 
the  large  amount  of  capital  already  embarked,  by 
many  respectable  houses  in  the  trade,  in  these  very 
books;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  which  were  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  and  great  numbers  beautifully 
bound  ;  he  therefore  thought  it  would  seem  invid- 
ious towards  the  trade,  and  that  his  motives  would, 
at  best,  be  misconstrud.  The  Good-natured 
Bear  saw  some  reason  in  this,  or,  at  any  rate,  re- 
ceived it  as  a  good  commercial  objection  ;  and, 
bowing  to  fate,  agreed  to  modify  his  original  pro- 
posal. Instead  of  denouncing  all  the  bad  books 
and  tales  by  name,  with  all  their  death-dealing  and 
alarming  illustrations,  he  now  proposed  to  denounce 
them  only  in  general  terms,  on  broad  principles — 


and  to  specify  by  name  only  such  books,  tales,  and 
songs  as  were  good — ^beautiful  and  poetical  in  spirit, 
or  humorous  and  amusing ;  and  in  no  case  contain- 
ing cruelties,  horrors,  vices,  and  terrors  of  any 
kind.  The  publisher  rubbed  his  hands  with  a 
beaming  smile.  *'  This  will  do,"  said  he ;  *'  this 
will  do  ;  and,  by  the  way,  I  have  myself  published 
a  number  of  books,  exactly  of  this  latter  kind— - 
beautiful  in  poetry,  amiable  in  prose,  humorous 
and  amusing  in  spirit ;  and  the  illustrations  and 
binding  among  the  best  in  the  trade ;  all  of  which 
you  would,  no  doubt,  specially  mention."  The 
Good-natured  Bear  was  carried,  fainting,  into  a 
c^b. 

Where  is  a  reform  in  the  nursery  library  to  come 
from  ?  A  real  reform,  both  in  the  spirit,  and  the 
letter,  and  not  a  '*  sham,*'  that  will  look  well  in 
the  advertisements  ?  One  cannot  expect  it  to  come 
from  the  children  ;  for  thoy  are  fascinated  by  what 
they  fear.  Almost  as  little  reasonable  will  it  be 
to  expect  such  a  reform  to  originate  with  the  pub- 
lishers of  children's  books,  nearly  all  of  whose 
present  stock  in  trade  is  full  of  the  old  leaven  of 
direct  evil,  or  reckless  fun.  The  real  reform  must 
begin  with  the  parents.  Directly  they  begin  to 
lluTikj  the  publishers  will  feel  it,  and  respond. 


From  the  New  York  £y.  Poat. 
NEW   POEMS. 

We  are  glad  to  be  told  that  Ticknor,  Reed  & 
Fields  have  in  press,  and  will  shortly  publish,  a 
collected  edition  of  the  poems  of  one  of  our  most 
promising  young  writers,  Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard. 
From  the  proo^heets,  which  are  before  us,  we 
select  a  few  of  the  verses.  The  following  might 
serve  as  a  proem  to  the  whole : — 

How  are  songs  begot  and  bred  ? 
How  do  golden  measures  flow  ? 
From  the  heart,  or  from  the  head  ? 
Happy  Poet !  let  me  know. 

Tell  me  first  how  folded  flowers 
Bud  and  bloom  in  Tern&l  bowers  ; 
How  the  south  wind  shapes  its  tune— 
The  harper  he  of  June  ! 

None  may  answer,  none  may  know  ; 
Winds  and  flowers  come  and  go, 
And  the  self-same  canons  bind 
Nature  and  the  Poet's  mind. 

There  is  a  peculiar  and  strange  effect  in  these 
graceful  lines  : — 

The  yellow  moon  looks  slantly  down 
Through  sea-word  mists  upon  the  town  ; 
And  like  a  mist  the  moonshine  falls 
Between  the  dim  and  shadowy  walls. 

I  see  a  crowd  in  every  street, 

But  cannot  hear  their  falling  feet ; 

They  float  like  clouds  through  shade  and  light, 

And  seem  a  portion  of  the  night. 

The  ships  have  lain  for  ages  fled, 
Along  the  waters,  dark  and  dead  ; 
The  dying  waters  watch  no  more 
The  long  black  line  of  spectral  i^ore. 

There  is  no  life  on  land  or  sea, 
Save  in  the  quiet  moon  and  me  ; 
Nor  ours  is  ^e,  but  only  seems. 
Within  some  desid  old  world  of  dreams  ! 


In  the  subjoined  verses  '*  To  a  Nightingale,"  the 
spirit,  rather  than  the  measure  or  thought,  recalls 
the  famous  poem  of  Keats  : — 

Awake,  thon  melancholy  bird. 

The  tale  of  ancient  wrong  ; 
For  every  shepherd's  heart  is  stirred 

To  hear  the  solemn  song. 

From  woods  of  Thrace  in  autumn  hours. 

No  longer  there  to  rest, 
Thou  cam*st  into  our  western  bowers. 

To  build  awhile  thy  nest 

The  swallow  lagged  behind  thy  flight. 
Nor  yet  has  shown  her  wing  ; 

Though  skies  ore  soft  and  full  of  light. 
And  groves  are  green  with  spring. 

But  vain  are  skies  and  groves  to  thee. 

Whose  days  of  joy  are  fled  ; 
And  vain  the  swallow  o'er  the  sea, 

To  all  the  lost,  and  dead  ! 

Tet  wake,  thou  mournful  bird,  again  ; 

Again  thy  woe  impart. 
And  every  heart  that  hears  thy  strain 

Will  grow  a  kindred  heart 


Anecdote  of  CuiiBAN.—During  one  of  the  circuits, 
Curran  was  dining  with  a  brother  advocate  at  a  small 
inn  kept  by  a  respectable  woman,  who,  to  the  well- 
ordering  of  her  establishment,  added  a  reputation  for 
that  species  of  apt  and  keen  reply  which  sometimes  sup. 
plies  the  place  of  wit  The  dinner  had  been  well  served, 
the  wine  was  pronounced  excellent,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  hostess  should  be  summoned  to  receive 
their  compliments  on  her  good  fare.  The  Christian 
name  of  this  purveyor  was  Honoria,  a  name  of  com- 
mon occurrence  in  Ireland,  but  which  is  generally 
abbreviated  to  that  of  Honor.  Her  attendance  was 
prompt,  and  Curran,  after  a  brief  eulogium  on  the 
dinner,  but  especially  the  wine,  filled  a  bumper,  and, 
handing  it,  proposed  as  a  toast,  **  Honor  and  Hon- 
esty." His  auditor  took  the  glass,  and,  with  a 
peculiarly  arch  smile,  said,  "  Our  absent  Ariends," 
and  having  drunk  off"  her  amended  toast,  she  curtseyed 
and  withdrew. — JVbtes  and  Queries, 


MARY   QUEEN   OF   SCOTS. 
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From  the  Spectator. 
MIGNET's   MARY   QUEEN   OF   SCOTS.* 

The  subjects  of  this  concluding  volunae  are  the 
impriBonment  of  Mary  in  England,  the  discussion 
of  her  guilt  or  innocence  before  Elizabeth's  com- 
missioners, the  various  treaties  and  conspiracies  of 
which  she  was  the  object,  her  trial  and  execution, 
and  finally  the  triumph  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Prot- 
estant religion  in  the  destruction  of  the  Armada 
and  the  pacifying  of  James.  The  story  of  Mary's 
long  suffering,  and  the  various  discussions  as  to  her 
criminality,  are  of  necessity  uniform,  wanting  the 
Tariety  of  action  and  contrast  of  fortune  that  distin- 
guish her  early  career.  M.  Mignet,  however,  has 
imparted  considerable  interest  to  his  story,  by  a 
narrative  clear,  flowing,  and  complete.  His  ge- 
nius, indeed,  seems  better  adapted  to  civil  and  in- 
tellectual topics  than  to  actions  that  partake  of  a 
tragic  gloom  or  grandeur.  He  has  the  logic  to 
perceive  the  essential  points  in  a  charge,  a  plot,  a 
negotiation,  or  a  scene  of  slow  and  passing  suffer- 
ing, and  the  literary  art  to  render  them  distinct 
and  attractive.  He  is  deficient  in  the  poetical 
imagination  requisite  to  the  historian  Vho  records 
the  gloom  and  turbulence,  the  mystery  and  terror 
of  action  and  passion,  that  characterize  so  much  of 
Mary's  reign  in  Scotland. 

The  complete  fulness  of  the  narrative  has  an  ad- 
vantage for  the  reader :  he  has  the  pith  of  the  later 
discoveries,  and  the  opinion  of  the  later  historians, 
without  the  labor  of  reading  them,  and  the  trouble 
of  seeking  for  them  himself.  Mignet  also  distinctly 
develops  two  points  that  give  elevation  or  feature 
to  his  work.  He  marks  the  moral  of  *^  they  that 
use  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword"  ;  point- 
ing out  how  violence  produces  violence,  and  the 
bloody  deeds  of  the  Scottish  nobles  returned  upon 
themselves.  He  indicates  the  key  to  much  that 
seems  needlessly  harsh  in  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth 
and  Mary's  enemies  generally,  by  bringing  out  the 
Romish  element.  The  merely  religious  feature  of 
the  position  was  too  obvious  to  escape  notice : 
every  historian  has  touched  upon  it.  To  Scotland 
Mary  was  only  the  head  of  an  unpopular  religion  ; 
for  although  her  release  from  prison  with  sufficient 
force  at  her  back  would  have  involved  a  total 
change  in  the  ruling  powers,  that  change  was  de- 
pendent on  hereditary  right,  quite  irrespectively  of 
her  religion.  In  England,  she  was  not  only  a 
Papist,  disliked  for  her  creed,  and  the  head  of  a 
party  of  religionists  as  unpopular  as  herself;  she 
was  a  claimant  of  the  crown  on  principles  the  na- 
tion would  not  admit.  Her  own  indiscretion  in 
quartering  the  arms  of  England,  and  the  arrogant 
conduct  of  the  Papal  church  in  denying  Elizabeth's 
right  to  the  crown  and  stigmatizing  her  legitimacy, 
provoked  her  at  the  very  outset.  This  impotent 
absurdity  was  personally  offensive  to  Elizabeth, 
and  equally  so  to  the  people ;  for,  independently  of 
the  insult  to  their  sovereign,  it  ignored  the  power 
of  Parliament  to  regulate  the  descent  of  the  crown, 
and  rendered  the  constitution  and.  laws  of  the  realm 
dependent  upon  the  decision  of  a  foreign  priest. 
But  though  the  claim  itself,  unsupported  by  power, 
was  a  mere  offensive  theory,  it  was  not  altogether 
powerless.  That  body  of  Romanists  who  pin  their 
faith  upon  the  Pope  and  their  priests  were  bound 
as  an  article  of  faith  to  pronounce  Elizabeth's  ille- 
gitimacy, to  deny  her  right  to  the  throne,  and  to 
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advance  Mary's  claims  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Mary's  weakness  and  treachery  of  character  ren- 
dered this  position  one  of  danger,  when  the  Papal 
See  and  foreign  potentates  were  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  popular  superstition  and  political  civ- 
cumstances  to  assail  England.  The  conduct  of 
Elizabeth  towards  Mary  was  as  harsh  as  it  was 
impolitic :  whatever  she  might  have  been  to  the 
Scottish  Regency,  she  would  have  been  less  dan- 
gerous to  her  as  an  exile  on  the  Continent  than  as 
a  prisoner  in  England.  But  the  danger  itself  was 
real,  the  apprehension  well  founded  if  exaggerated ; 
and  the  feelings  of  Parliament,  outrunning  the  hate 
and  fears  of  Elizabeth,  showed  the  feeling  of  the 
nation.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  histo- 
rians of  the  last  century,  or  of  our  day,  could  alto- 
gether realize  this  feeling,  from  the  greater  liberality 
that  seemed  to  have  come  over  the  Popish  church. 
We  of  1851  are  in  a  better  position.  By  observing 
the  feeling  which  a  Papal  claim,  in  reality  futile 
however  insolent  and  arrogant,  produced  upon  the 
public  mind  of  England,  we  can  put  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  apprehend  the  anger  that  animated  men 
when  the  Papacy  was  a  power,  when  Spain  was 
aiming  at  universal  monarchy,  when  the  fires  of 
Smithfield  bad  scarcely  been  extinguished,  and  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin  frequently  ended  the  life  of 
a  prince  whom  Popish  priests  had  denounced. 

In  considering  the  work  of  M.  Mignet,  we  have 
judged  it  as  if  originally  designed  for  England ; 
whereas  it  was  written  for  a  continental  public,  to 
whom  things  with  which  we  are  familiar  were  per- 
haps in  a  great  measure  new.  The  book,  however, 
is  so  well  planned,  and  the  scale  of  treatment  so  ju- 
dicious, that  the  reader  feels  the  necessity  of  what- 
ever is  inserted,  without  reference  to  the  class  of 
public  addressed.  The  foreign  origin  of  the  book 
is  chiefly  shown  in  the  greater  attention  given  to 
continental  affairs  and  their  connexion  with  the 
general  subject.  The  invasion  of  the  country 
by  Spanish  troops  was  an  essential  point  in  the 
various  conspiracies  against  Elizabeth  ;  and  the 
opinion  of  Alva  on  the  subject  of  the  invasion  of 
England,  even  when  the  operation  was  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  rising,  may  have  some  interest  now. 

In  order  to  determine  Philip  H.  to  make  an  armed 
descent  upon  the  kingdom  of  England,  it  was  necessary 
to  promise  him  powerful  assistance,  and  to  assure  him 
that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  would  embrace  Catholioism 
and  revolt  against  Elizabeth.  The  slow  and  circum- 
spect King  of  Spain  had  hitherto  been  deterred  from 
engaging  in  the  enterprise  by  representations  of  the 
risk  by  which  it  would  be  attended.  The  Duke  of 
Alva  had  for  more  than  a  year  maintained  that  the 
invasion  of  England  was  beset  by  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties ;  that  it  would  be  attended  with  enormous  ex- 
pense ;  that  it  would  meet  with  the  opposition  of 
both  France  and  Germany,  the  first  of  which  would 
interfere  from  political  jealousy  and  the  second  from 
religious  interest ;  and  Uiat  it  was  to  be  feared  that 
these  two  countries  would  either  excite  a  new  insur- 
rection in  the  Spanish  provinces,  or  would  seize  upon 
them  as  soon  as  he  withdrew  his  troops.  Tliese  reasons 
hod  their  force  ;  and  Philip  IE.  was  struck  by  them. 

Fuller  light  is  thrown  upon  the  conspiracy  of 
Norfolk  by  the  Spanish  archives  to  which  M. 
Mignet  has  had  access.  Ridolfi,  the  Florentine 
banker  and  travelling  agent  for  the  conspirators, 
did  not  make  much  impression  upon  Alva.  The 
general  termed  the  conspirator  a  great  chatterbox 
(parlanchin) ;  and  though  Mignet  says  he  eventu- 
ally gave  his  approval  to  the  scheme,  it  was  with 
a  large  Baving  claose — "  that  the  plan  of  the  Queen 
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of  Scotland  and  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk,  if  it  couid  be 
properly  carried  out,  would  be  the  best  method  of 
remedying  the  evil.'*  This  plan  involved  the 
assassination  of  Elizabeth ;  and  here  we  have  the 
Council  of  Spain  coolly  deliberating  upon  that 
atrocious  proposal. 

On  the  7th  July,  Ridolfi  was  questioned  at  the 
Escurial,  regarding  the  enterprise  which  he  had  come 
to  propose,  by  the  Duke  of  Feria,  whom  Philip  11. 
hod  deputed  to  hear  his  statements.     His  answers 
were  written  down  in  the  handwriting  of  Zayas,  the 
secretary  of  state.     It  was  proposed  to  murder  Queen 
Elixabeth.    Ridolfi  said  that  the  blow  would  not  be 
struck  at  London,  because  that  city  was  the  strong- 
hold of  heresy,  but  while  she  was  travelling  ;  and 
that  a  person  named  James  Graffii  had  undertaken 
the  office.    On  the  same  day,  the  Council  of  State  com- 
menced its  deliberations  upon  the  proposed  assassina- 
tion of  Elizabeth  and  conquest  of  England.    The  sub- 
ject of  the  discussion  was,  whether  it  behoved  the 
King  of  Spain  to  agree  with  the  conspirators  "  to  kill 
or  capture  the  Queen  of  England,"  in  order  to  pre- 
vent her  from  marrying  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  put- 
ting to  death  the  Queen  of  Scotland  ;  whether  the 
blow  should  be  struck  while  she  was  travelling,  or, 
which  would  be  easier  still,  when  she  was  at  the 
oountry-honse  of  one  of  the  conspirators,  who  had 
surrounded  her  with  persons  on  whom  they  could 
depend  ;  and  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  assisted  in 
ease  they  carried  out  their  intentions,  which  they 
would  not  do  without  the  orders  of  the  Catholic  king*. 
The  councillors  of  state  severally  gave  their  opinion, 
which  were  committed  to  writing,  and  have  been  pre- 
served to  this  day.    The  Duke  of  Feria  spoke  first 
'*  Under  present  circumstances,**  he  said,  "  the  affair 
Is  embarrassing,  but  the  Catholic  king  must  not  post- 
pone it    The  Queen  of  Scotland  is  the  true  heir  to  the 
realm  of  England,  and  she  will  rightly  discharge  the 
duties  of  religion  and  friendship  towards  us.    If  we 
allow  her  to  be  crushed,  we  entail  destruction  on  all 
those  who  are  devoted  to  her.    The  proximity  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva  greatly  facilitates  the  matter,  and  not 
an  instant  must  be  lost  if  we  intend  to  engage  in  the 
enterprise.**    Don  Hernando  de  Toledo,  Grand  Prior 
of  Castile,  who  spoke  next,  said  that  Ciapino  Vitelli 
was  the  proper  man  to  accomplish  the  undertaking 
under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  ;  and  that,  in 
Vitelli*s  opinion,  the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber were  favorable  for  the  execution  of  such  a  plan. 
Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  Prince  of  Eboli,  thought  that  a 
letter  should  at  once  be  written  to  the  Duke  of  Alva  ; 
that  he  might  obtain  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
enterprise.     Doctor  Martin  Velasoo  was  less  inclined 
than  his  colleagues  to  engage  in  the  attempt.    He 
said  that  it  was  supposed  that  the  queen  would  be 
oaptured,  and  that  her  death  would  end  the  matter  ; 
but  it  was  to  be  feared  that  communications  made  to 
powerful  persons  might  be  dangerous  ;  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  urge  them  to  action,  without  giving  any  pledge 
to  Ridolfi  ;  not  to  write  to  them,  but  to  send  them  money, 
and  to  promise  indirectly  that  they  should  receive 
fiirther  assistance  at  the  proper  time.    The  Inquisitor- 
General,  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Seville,  main- 
tained that  the  Duke  of  Alva  possessed  all  the  means 
Ibr  securing  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise,  and 
that,  with  a  view  to  its  execution,  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  crowns  should  be  placed  in   his 
hands,  with  an  intimation  that  he  should  proceed  in 
conformity  with  the  declaration  made  by  the  Pope  in 
his  bull.    The  cardinal   added,  that  Ciapino  Vitelli 
had  offered  to  go  in  person,  with  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
resolute  men,  to  seize  the  Queen  of  England  in  one  of 
her  pleasure-houses  ;  and  that  he  would  present  him- 
■elf  before  her  under  the  pretext  of  demanding  justice. 

The  Duke  of  Feria  opposed  the  idea  suggested  by 
the  inquisitor-general,  that  they  should  act  in  Eng- 
land in  the  Pope*s  name  ;  and  maintained  that  they 


should  found  their  intorvention  on  the  claims  of  the 
Queen  of  Scotland  to  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
that  kingdom.  He  did  not,  moreover,  think  it  would 
be  easy  for  a  dozen  men  to  capture  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
and  in  this  opinion  he  was  supported  by  the  Grand 
Prior  of  Castile  ;  who  further  declared,  that  a  con- 
quest by  armed  force  presented  the  greatest  possible 
difficulties,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  not  means 
to  undertake  it  As  for  Ruy  Gomez,  with  his  usual 
address,  he  threw  the  execution  and  the  responsibilitj 
of  the  enterprise  upon  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  saying  that 
he  thought  it  very  arduous,  although  the  Pope*8 
Nuncio  represented  it  as  very  easy  to  the  Catholic 
kihg. 

Philip  n.  replied  to  the  Nuncio,  that  he  would 
willingly  undertake  it ;  but  that  it  must  be  carried 
out  with  so  much  promptitude  and  with  such  power- 
ful resources,  that  neighboring  princes  would  not 
have  time  to  interfere.  He  insinuated  that  the  Pope 
should  supply  the  money  which  would  be  required. 

The  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  a 
^reat  event.  It  was  not  only  striking  in  itself, 
for  the  dignity,  the  beauty,  and  the  misfortunes  of 
the  victim ;  it  was  a  turning  point  in  history. 
When  the  axe  fell  upon  her  neck,  it  dealt  a  blow 
to  regal  authority  as  upheld  by  the  church  and  the 
opinion  of  the  middle  ages.  Princes  had  before 
been  overthrown  by  rivals  and  slain  by  violence, 
but  Mary  had  been  deposed  by  her  own  subjects 
with  a  sort  of  form  of  law ;  she  was  afterwarda 
accused  by  those  subjects  before  the  subjects  of 
another  sovereign ;  she  was  finally  tried  for  her 
life  before  subjects,  and  executed,  less  by  royal 
than  popular  will,  for  Elizabeth  would  never  have 
dared  the  deed  but  that  the  national  wish  outran 
her.  The  scene  of  the  execution  is  well  narrated 
by  M.  Mignet ;  the  details,  which  in  some  cases 
overwhelm  the  interest,  in  this  case  add  to  it. 

As  soon  as  they  had  come  down  stairs,  the  queen, 
followed  by  Andrew  Melril,  who  bore  the  train  of  her 
gown,  ascended  the  scaffold  with  the  same  ease  and 
the  same  dignity  as  if  she  were  ascending  a  throne. 

The  scaffold  was  erected  in  the  lower  hall  of 
Fotheringay.  It  was  two  feet  and  a  half  high  and 
twelve  feet  square  in  extent  ;  it  was  covert  with 
black  English  frieze,  as  were  also  the  chair  on  which 
she  was  to  sit,  the  cushion  on  which  she  was  to  kneel, 
and  the  block  on  which  she  was  to  receive  the  fatal 
stroke.  She  seated  herself  on  that  dismal  chair  with- 
out changing  color,  and  without  losing  any  of  her 
accustomed  grace  and  majesty.  On  her  right  hand 
were  seated  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent  ;  on 
her  left  stood  the  sheriff;  in  front  were  the  two 
executioners,  dressed  in  black  velvet ;  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, ranged  along  the  wall,  stood  her  servants  ;  and 
in  the  remainder  of  the  hall,  behind  a  barrier  which 
Paulet  guarded  with  his  soldiers,  were  about  two 
hundred  gentlemen  and  inhabitants  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  had  been  admitted  into  the  c:utle,  the  gates 
of  which  were  closed.  Robert  Besile  then  read  the 
sentence  ;  to  which  Mary  listened  in  silence,  and  with 
such  complete  abstraction,  that  she  appeared  not  to 
be  cognizant  of  what  was  passing.  When  Beale  had 
finished  reading,  she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
said  with  a  firm  voice,  '*  My  lords,  I  am  a  queen 
bom,  a  sovereign  princess,  not  subject  to  the  laws,  a 
near  relation  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  her  lawful 
heiress.  After  having  been  long  and  unjustly  detained 
prisoner  in  this  country,  where  I  have  endured  much 
pain  and  evil,  though  nobody  had  any  right  over  me, 
being  now,  through  the  strength  and  under  the  power 
of  men,  ready  to  forfeit  my  life,  I  thank  God  for  per- 
mitting me  to  die  for  my  religion,  and  in  presence  of 
a  company  who  will  hear  witness,  that  just  before 
my  death  I  protested,  as  I  have  always  done  both  in 
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private  and  in  public,  that  I  never  contrired  any 
means  of  putting  tlie  queen  to  death,  nor  consented  to 
anything  against  her  person.*'  She  then  proceeded 
to  deny  that  she  had  ever  borne  towards  her  any 
feelings  of  hatred,  and  called  to  mind  that  she  had 
offered,  as  the  price  of  her  liberty,  such  conditions  as 
were  best  calculated  to  give  confidence  and  to  prevent 
disorders  in  England. 

After  pronouncing  these  words  in  self-justification, 
she  commenced  praying.  Upon  this,  l>r.  Fletcher, 
tlie  Pi-otestant  Dean  of  Peterborough,  whom  the  two 
earls  had  brought  with  them,  approached  her,  wish- 
ing to  exhort  her  to  prepare  herself  for  death. 
**  Madam,'*  said  he,  "  The  queen,  my  excellent  sov- 
ereign, has  sent  me  to  you "  Mary,  interrupt- 
ing him,  replied, "  Mr.  Dean,  lam  firm  to  the  ancient 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  I  intend  to  shed  my 
blood  for  it."  As  the  dean  insisted,  with  indiscreet 
fanaticism,  urging  her  to  renounce  her  faith,  to 
repent,  to  place  her  confidence  in  Jesus  Christ  alone, 
for  he  alone  was  able  to  save  her,  she  repelled  him 
with  a  resolute  tone  of  voice,  declared  that  she  would 
not  hear  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  silent.  The 
Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent  then  said,  **  We  desire 
to  pray  for  your  grace,  that  God  may  enlighten  your 
hciirt  at  your  last  hour,  and  that  thus  you  may  die 
in  the  true  knowledge  of  God."  "  My  lords," 
returned  Mary,  **  if  you  wish  to  pray  for  me,  I  thank 
you  fur  it ;  but  I  cannot  join  in  your  prayers,  because 
we  are  not  of  the  same  religion."  The  struggle 
between  the  two  &iths,  which  had  continued  through- 
out her  life,  was  prolonged  even  to  the  scaffold. 

Dr.  Fletcher  then  commenced  reading  the  prayers 
suited  to  the  occasion  according  to  the  Aiiglican 
ritual,  while  Mary  recited  in  Latin  the  psalms  of 
penitence  and  mercy,  and  fervently  kissed  her  crucifix. 
"  Madam,"  rudely  said  the  Earl  of  Kent  to  her,  •*  it 
is  of  little  use  for  you  to  have  that  image  of  Christ  in 
your  hand  if  you  have  not  got  him  engraved  in  your 
hesirt"  "  It  is  difficult,"  she  answered,  **  to  hold  it 
in  the  hand  without  the  heart  being  touched  by  it ; 
and  nothing  suits  the  dying  Christian  better  than  the 
image  of  his  Saviour." 

When  she  had  finished,  on  her  knees,  the  three 
psalms, "  Miserere mei,  Deus,"  &o.,  "  In  Te,  Domine, 
speravi,"  &c.,  "  Qui  habitat  in  adjutorio,"  she  ad- 
dressed herself  to  God  in  English,  beseeching  him  to 
grant  peace  to  the  world,  the  true  religion  to  Eng- 
land, constancy  to  all  suffering  persecution,  and  to 
impart  to  herself  the  help  of  His  grace  and  the 
enlightenment  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  this  her  last  hour. 
She  prayed  for  the  Pope,  for  the  church,  the  Catholic 
kings  and  princes,  for  the  king  her  son,  for  the  Queen 
of  England,  and  her  enemies  ;  and,  recommending 
herself  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  she  concluded 
with  these  words—'*  Like  as  Thy  arms,  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  were  stretched  out  upon  the  cross,  even  so 
receive  me  within  the  stretched  out  arms  of  Thy 
mercy."  So  fervid  was  her  piety,  so  touching  her 
eflnision  of  feeling,  so  admirable  her  courage,  that  she 
drew  tears  from  almost  all  who  were  present 

Her  prayer  ended,  she  arose.  The  terrible  moment 
had  arrived,  and  the  executioner  approached  to  assist 
her  in  removing  a  portion  of  her  dress  ;  but  she 
motioned  him  away,  saying,  with  a  smile,  that  she 
had  never  had  such  valets  de  chambre.  She  then 
called  Jean  Kennedy  and  Elizabeth  Curll,  who  had 
remained  all  the  time  on  their  knees  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold,  and  she  began  to  undress  herself  with  their 
assistance,  remarking,  that  she  was  not  accustomed  to 
do  so  before  so  many  people.  The  afflicted  girls  per- 
formed this  last  sad  office  in  itears.  To  prevent  the 
utterance  of  their  grief,  she  placed  her  finger  on  their 
lips,  and  reminded  them  that  she  had  pronused  in  their 
name  that  they  would  show  more  firmness.  "  Instead 
of  weeping,  rejoice,"  she  said  ;  **  I  am  veiy  happy  to 
Iwve  this  world,  and  in  so  good  a  cause."    She  then 


laid  down  her  cloak  and  took  off  her  Teil,  retaining 
only  a  petticoat  of  red  taffety  flowered  with  velvet ; 
then  seating  herself  on  the  chair,  she  gave  her  bless- 
ing to  her  weeping  servants.  The  executioner  having 
asked  her  pardon  on  his  knees,  she  told  him  that  she 
pardoned  everybody.  She  embraced  Elizabeth  Curll 
and  Jean  Kennedy,  and  gave  them  her  blessing, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  them  ;  and  after 
Jean  Kennedy  had  bandaged  her  eyes,  she  desired 
them  to  withdraw,  which  they  did  weeping. 

At  the  same  time  she  knelt  down  with  great 
courage,  and,  still  holding  the  crucifix  in  her  hands» 
stretched  out  her  neck  to  the  executioner.  She  then 
said  aloud,  and  with  the  most  ardent  feeling  of  confi- 
dence, **  My  God,  I  have  hoped  in  you  ;  I  commit 
myself  to  your  hands !"  She  imagined  that  she 
would  have  been  struck  in  the  mode  usual  in  France, 
in  an  upright  posture,  and  with  the  sword.  The  two 
mdsters  of  the  works,  perceiving  her  mistake,  in- 
formed her  of  it,  and  assisted  her  to  lay  her  head  on 
the  block  ;  which  she  did  without  ceasing  to  pray. 
There  was  a  universal  feeling  of  compassion  at  the 
sight  of  this  lamentable  misfortune,  this  heroic 
courage,  and  this  admirable  sweetness.  The  execu- 
tioner himself  was  moved,  and  aimed  with  an  unsteady 
hand.  The  axe,  instead  of  falling  on  the  neck,  struck 
the  back  of  the  head  and  wound^  her  ;  yet  she  made 
no  movement  nor  uttered  a  complaint ;  it  was  only  on 
repeating  the  blow  that  the  executioner  struck  off  her 
he»d  ;  which  he  held  up,  saying,  "  God  save  Queen 
Elizabeth  !"  "  Thus,"  added  Dr.  Fletcher,  *«  may  all 
her  enemies  perish  !"  A  solitary  voice  was  heard 
after  his,  saying,  *'  Amen :"  it  was  that  of  the  gloomy 
Earl  of  Kent 

A  bhick  cloth  was  thrown  over  her  remains.  The 
two  earls  did  not  leave  to  the  executioner,  according 
to  custom,  the  golden  cross  around  her  neck,  the 
chaplets  suspended  to  her  girdle,  nor  the  clothes  she 
wore  at  her  death,  lest  these  dear  and  venerated 
spoils  should  be  redeemed  by  her  servants  and  trans- 
formed into  relics.  They  therefore  burned  them. 
They  also  took  great  pains  to  prevent  anything  being 
kept  that  had  l^u  stained  with  blood,  all  traces  of 
which  they  caused  to  be  removed.  Just  as  they  were 
lifting  the  body  to  remove  it  into  the  state-room  of  the 
castle,  in  order  to  embalm  it,  they  perceived  Mary's 
little  favorite  dog,  which  had  slipped  in  beneath  her 
cloak,  between  the  head  and  the  neck  of  his  dead  mis- 
tress. He  would  not  quit  the  bloody  spot,  and  they 
were  forced  to  remove  him.  The  body  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  after  removing  the  entrails,  which  were 
secretly  buried,  was  embalmed  with  but  little  respect, 
wrapped  up  in  wax-cloth,  enclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin, 
and  left  aside  until  Elizabeth  should  fix  the  place 
where  it  was  to  be  laid. 

The  gates  of  the  castle  remained  closed  for  several 
hours  ;  and  nobody  was  allowed  to  go  out  until  after 
the  departure  of  Henry  Talbot,  son  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  bore  to  Elizabeth  the  report  drawn  up  by  Beale, 
and  signed  by  the  two  earls  as  the  chief  witnesses. 
He  left  on  the  8th,  and  arrived  on  the  following  day 
at  Greenwich,  where  the  queen  then  was.  On  tiie 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  news  was  current  in 
London  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  received  the  ac- 
counts of  the  queen's  death  with  the  same  transports 
of  fanaticism  which  they  had  exhibited  some  months 
before  on'  her  condemnation.  All  the  bells  of  the  city 
were  set  a  ringing,  and  bonfires  were  lighted  in  every 
street 

The  conclasion  to  which  M.  Mignet  has  come  as 
to  the  guilt  of  Mary  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
her  sternest  enemy;  but  he  gives  prominence  to 
her  difficulties  and  excuses,  and  while  he  marks 
her  crimes  and  her  faults,  be  exhibits  a  sympathy 
with  her  misfortunes. 
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Before  a  table,  in  the  apartments  appropriated 
to  him  in  his  father's  house  at  Knightsbridge,  sat 
Lord  L'E^trange,  sorting  or  destroying  letters  and 
papers — an  ordinary  symptom  of  change  of  resi- 
dence. There  are  certain  trifles  by  which  a  shrewd 
observer  may  judge  of  a  man^s  disposition.  Thus, 
ranged  on  the  table,  with  some  elegance,  but  with 
soldier-like  precision,  were  sundry  little  relics  of 
former  days,  hallowed  by  some  sentiment  of 
memory,  or  perhaps  endeared  solely  by  custom ; 
which,'  whether  he  was  in  Egypt,  Italy,  or  Eng- 
land, always  made  part  of  the  furniture  of  Harley 's 
room.  Even  the  small,  old-fashioned,  and  some- 
what inconvenient  inkstand  in  which  he  dipped  the 
pen  as  he  labelled  ihe  letters  he  put  aside,  belonged 
to  the  writing-desk  which  had  been  his  pride  as  a 
school-boy.  Even  the  books  that  lay  scattered 
round  were  not  new  works,  not  those  to  which  we 
turn  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  an  hour,  or  to  distract 
our  graver  thoughts;  they  were  chiefly  either 
Latin  or  Italian  poets,  with  many  a  pencil-mark  on 
the  margin  ;  or  books  which,  making  severe  demand 
on  thought,  require  slow  and  frequent  perusal,  and 
become  companions.  Somehow  or  other,  in 
remarking  that  even  in  dumb  inanimate  things  the 
man  was  averse  to  change,  and  had  the  habit  of 
attaching  himself  to  whatever  was  connected  with 
old  associations,  you  might  guess  that  he  clung 
with  pertinacity  to  aflfections  more  important,  and 
you  could  better  comprehend  the  freshness  of  his 
friendship  for  one  so  dissimilar  in  pursuits  and 
character  as  Audley  Egerton.  An  afl!ection  once 
admitted  into  the  heart  of  Harley  L'Estrange, 
seemed  never  to  be  questioned  or  reasoned  with ; 
it  became  tacitly  fixed,  as  it  were,  into  his  own 
nature  ;  and  little  less  than  a  revolution  of  his 
whole  system  could  dislodge  or  disturb  it. 

Lord  L'Estrange's  hand  rested  now  upon  a  letter 
in  a  stiflf,  legible  Italian  character ;  and  instead  of 
disposing  of  it  at  once,  as  he  had  done  with  the 
rest,  he  spread  it  before  him,  and  re-read  the 
contents.  It  was  a  letter  from  Hiccabucca,  received 
a  few  weeks  since,  and  ran  thus : — 

Letter  from  Signior  Riccabocca  to  Lord  L^  Estrange, 

"I  thank  you,  my  noble  friend,  forjudging  of 
me  with  faith  in  my  honor,  and  respect  for  my 
reverses. 

'*  No,  and  thrice  no,  to  all  concessions,  all  over- 
tures, all  treaty  with  Giulio  Franzini.  I  write  the 
name,  and  my  emotions  choke  me.  I  must  pause, 
and  cool  back  into  disdain.  It  is  over.  Pass  from 
that  subject.  But  you  have  alarmed  roe.  This 
sister !  I  have  not  seen  her  since  her  childhood  ; 
but  she  was  brought  up  under  fas  influence — she 
can  but  work  as  his  agent.  She  wish  to  learn  my 
residence !  It  can  be  but  for  some  hostile  and 
malignant  purpose.  I  may  trust  in  you — I  know 
that.  You  say  I  may  trust  equally  in  the  discretion 
of  your  friend.  Pardon  me — my  confidence  is  not 
so  elastic.  A  word  may  give  the  clue  to  my 
retreat.  But,  if  discovered,  what  harm  can  ensue  ? 
An  English  roof  protects  me  from  Austrian  despot- 
ism ;  true ;  but  not  the  brazen  tower  of  Danae  could 
protect  me  from  Italian  craft.  And,  were  there 
nothing  worse,  it  would  be  intolerable  to  me  to 
live  under  the  eyes  of  a  relentless  spy.  Truly 
saith  our  proverb,  '  He  sleeps  ill  for  whom  the 
enemy  wakes.*  Look  you,  my  friend,  I  have  done 
with  my  old  life — ^I  wish  to  cast  it  from  me  as  a 


snake  its  skin.  I  have  denied  myself  all  that  exiles 
deem  consolation.  No  pity  for  misfortune,  no 
messages  from  sympathizing  friendship,  no  news 
from  a  lost  and  bereaved  country  follow  me  to  my 
hearth  under  the  skies  of  the  stranger.  From  all 
these  I  have  voluntarily  cut  myself  off.  I  am  as 
dead  to  the  life  I  once  lived  as  if  the  Styx  rolled 
between  it  and  me.  With  that  sternness  which  is 
admissible  only  to  the  afiSicted,  I  have  denied 
myself  even  the  consolation  of  your  visits.  I  have 
told  you  fairly  and  simply  that  your  presen'^.e 
would  unsettle  all  my  enforced  and  infirm  philos- 
ophy, and  remind  me  only  of  the  past,  which  1 
seek  to  blot  from  remembrance.  You  have  com- 
plied on  the  one  Cfindition,  that  whenever  I  really 
want  your  aid  I  will  ask  it;  and,  meanwhile,  you 
have  generously  sought  to  obtain  me  justice  from 
the  cabinets  of  ministers  and  in  the  courts  of  kings. 
I  did  not  refuse  your  heart  this  luxury  ;  for  I  have 
a  child — (Ah !  I  have  taught  that  child  already 
to  revere  your  name,  and  in  her  prayers  it  is  not 
forgotten.)  But  now  that  you  are  convinced  that 
even  your  zeal  is  unavailing,  I  ask  you  to  discon- 
tinue attempts  that  may  but  bring  the  spy  upon  my 
track,  and  involve  me  in  new  misfortunes.  Believe 
me,  O  brilliant  Englishman,  that  I  am  satisfied  and 
contented  with  my  lot.  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be 
for  my  happiness  to  change  it.  *  Chi  non  ha 
provato  il  male  non  conosce  il  bene.'  (*  One  does 
not  know  when  one  is  well  oflT  till  one  has  known 
misfortune.*)  You  ask  me  how  I  live — ^I  answer, 
alia  giornata — to  the  day — not  for  the  morrow,  as 
I  did  once.  I  have  accustomed  myself  to  the  calm 
existence  of  a  village.  I  take  interest  in  its  details. 
There  is  my  wife,  good  creature,  sitting  opposite 
to  me,  never  asking  what  I  write,  or  to  whom,  but 
ready  to  throw  aside  her  work  and  talk  the  moment 
the  pen  is  out  of  my  hand.  Talk — and  what 
about?  Heaven  knows !  But  I  would  rather  hear 
that  talk,  though  on  the  afl^airs  of  a  hamlet,  than 
babble  again  with  recreant  nobles  and  blundering 
professors  about  commonwealths  and  constitutions. 
When  I  want  to  see  how  little  those  last  influence 
the  happiness  of  wise  men,  have  I  not  Machiavel 
and  Thucydides?  Then,  by-and-by,  the  parson 
will  drop  in,  and  we  argue.  He  never  knows  when 
he  is  beaten,  so  the  argument  is  everlasting.  Ou 
fine  days  I  ramble  out  by  a  winding  rill  with  my 
Violante,  or  stroll  to  my  friend  the  Squire's,  and 
see  how  healthful  a  thing  is  true  pleasure ;  and  ou 
wet  days  I  shut  myself  up,  and  mope,  perhaps, 
till,  hark  !  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  and  in  comes 
Violante,  with  her  dark  eyes,  that  shine  out 
through  reproachful  tears — reproachful  that  I 
should  mourn  alone,  while  she  is  under  my  roof — 
so  she  puts  her  arms  round  me,  and  in  five  minutes 
all  is  sunshine  within.  What  care  we  for  your 
English  gray  clouds  without? 

"  Leave  me,  my  dear  lord — leave  me  to  this 
quiet  happy  passage  towards  old  age,  serener  than 
the  youth  that  I  wasted  so  wildly  ;  and  guard  well 
the  secret  on  which  my  happiness  depends. 

'*  Now  to  yourself,  before  I  close.  Of  that  same 
yourself  you  speak  too  little,  as  of  me  too  much. 
But  I  so  well  comprehend  the  profound  melancholy 
that  lies  underncatli  the  wild  and  fanciful  humor 
with  which  you  but  suggest,  as  in  sport,  what  you 
feel  BO  in  earnest.  The  laborious  solitude  of  cities 
weighs  on  you.  You  are  flying  back  to  the  dolce 
far  merUe — to  friends  few,  but  intimate;  to  life 
monotonous,  bat  unrestrained  ;  and  even  there  the 
sense  of  loneliness  will  again  seize  upon  you ;  and 
you  do  not  seek,  as  I  do,  the  annihUatioa  of 
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memory ;  your  dead  passions  are  turned  to  ghosts 
that  haunt  you,  and  unfit  you  for  the  living  world. 
I  see  it  all — I  see  it  still,  in  your  hurried  fantastic 
lines,  as  I  saw  it  when  we  two  sat  amidst  the  pines 
and  beheld  the  blue  lake  stretched  below.  I 
troubled  by  the  shadow  of  the  Future,  you  disturbed 
by  that  of  the  Past." 

**  Weil,  but  you  say,  half-seriously,  half  in  jest, 
^  I  will  escape  from  this  prison-house  of  memory ; 
I  will  form  new  ties,  like  other  men,  and  before  it 
be  too  late;  I  will  marry — ay,  but  I  must  loTe-— 
there  is  the  difficulty,— difficulty — yes,  and  Heaven 
be  thanked  for  it !  RcK^ali  all  the  unhappy  mar- 
riages that  have  come  to  your  knowledge — pray, 
have  not  eighteen  out  of  twenty  been  marriages 
for  love?  ft  always  has  been  so,  and  it  always 
will.  Because,  whenever  we  love  deeply,  we 
exact  so  much  and  forgive  so  little.  Be  content  to 
find  some  one  with  whom  your  hearth  and  your 
honor  are  safe.  You  will  grow  to  love  what  never 
wounds  your  heart — you  will  soon  grow  out  of 
lore  with  what  must  always  disappoint  your 
imagination.  Cospetto !  I  wish  my  Jemima  had 
a  younger  sister  for  you.  Yet  it  was  with  a  deep 
groan  Uiat  I  settled  myself  to  a — Jemima. 

**  Now,  I  have  written  you  a  long  letter,  to  prore 
how  little  I  need  of  your  compassion  or  your  zeal. 
Once  more  let  there  be  long  silence  between  us. 
It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  correspond  with  a  man  of 
your  rank,  and  not  incur  the  curious  gossip  of  my 
still  little  pool  of  a  world  which  the  splash  of  a 
pebble  can  break  into  circles.  I  must  take  this 
over  to  a  post-town  some  ten  miles  ofif,  and  drop  it 
into  the  box  by  stealth. 

''Adieu,  dear  and  noble  friend,  gentlest  heart 
and  subtlest  fancy  that  I  have  met  in  my  walk 
through  life.  Adieu — write  me  word  when  you 
have  abandoned  a  day-dream  and  found  a  Jemima. 

Alpronso. 

"  P.  5. — For  Heaven's  sake,  caution  and  recau- 
tion  your  friend,  the  minister,  not  to  drop  a  word  to 
this  woman  that  may  betray  my  hiding-place." 

"Is  he  really  happy?'*  murmured  Harley,  as 
he  closed  the  letter ;  and  he  sank  for  a  few  moments 
into  a  reverie. 

"  This  life  in  a  village — this  wife  in  a  lady  who 
puts  down  her  work  to  talk  about  villagers — what 
a  contrast  to  Audley's  full  existence !  And  I  can 
never  envy  or  comprehend  either — yet  my  own — 
what  is  it?" 

He  ros^  and  moved  towards  the  window,  from 
which  a  rustic  stair  descended  to  a  green  lawn^— 
studded  with  larger  trees  than  are  oflen  found  in 
the  grounds  of  a  suburban  residence.  There  were 
calm  and  coolness  in  the  sight,  and  one  could 
scarcely  have  supposed  that  London  lay  so  near. 

The  door  opened  softly,  and  a  lady,  past  middle 
age,  entered ;  and,  approaching  Harley,  as  he  still 
stood  musing  by  the  window,  laid  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  What  character  there  is  in  a  hand! 
Hers  was  a  hand  that  Titian  would  have  painted 
with  elaborate  care  !  Thin,  white,  and  delicate — 
with  the  blue  veins  raised  from  the  surface.  Yet 
there  was  something  more  than  mere  patrician 
elegance  in  the  form  and  texture.  A  true  physiol- 
ogist would  have  said  at  once, ''  there  are  intellect 
and  pride  in  that  hand,  which  seems  to  fix  a  hold 
where  it  rests ;  and,  lying  so  lightly,  yet  will  not 
be  as  lightly  shaken  off." 

"  Harley,"  said  the  lady — and  Harley  turned — 
''you  do  not  deceive  me  by  that  smile,"  she 
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continued  sadly ;  "  you  were  not  smiling  when  I 
entered." 

.  '*  It  is  rarely  that  we  smile  to  ourselves,  my  deai 
mother ;  and  I  have  done  nothing  lately  so  foolish 
as  to  cause  me  to  smile  at  myself." 

^*  My  son,"  said  Lady  Lansmere,  somewhat 
abruptly,  but  with  great  earnestness,  *'  you  come 
from  a  line  of  illustrious  ancestors ;  and  methinks 
they  ask  from  their  tombs  why  the  last  of  their 
race  has  no  aim  and  no  object — no  interest-*no 
home  in  the  land  which  they  served,  and  which 
rewarded  them  with  its  honors." 

"  Mother,"  said  the  soldier  simply,  "  when  the 
land  was  in  danger  I  served  it  as  my  forefathers 
served— and  my  answer  would  be  the  scars  on  my 
breast." 

"  Is  it  only  in  danger  that  a  country  is  served — 
only  in  war  that  duty  is  fulfilled  ?  Do  you  think 
that  your  father,  in  his  plain  manly  life  of  country 
gentleman,  does  not  fulfil,  though  obscurely,  the 
objects  for  which  aristocracy  is  created  and  wealth 
is  bestowed?" 

"  Doubtless  he  does,  ma'am — and  better  than  his 
vagrant  son  ever  can." 

"  Yet  his  vagrant  son  has  received  such  gifte 
from  nature — ^his  youth  was  so  rich  in  promise — 
his  boyhood  so  glowed  at  the  dream  of  glory ! — " 

"  Ay,"  said  Harley  very  softly, "  it  ispossible-^ 
and  all  to  be  buried  in  a  single  grave  !" 

The  countess  started,  and  withdrew  her  hand 
from  Harley's  shoulder. 

Lady  Lansmere's  countenance  was  not  one  that 
much  varied  in  expression.  She  had  in  this,  as  in 
her  cast  of  feature,  little  resemblance  to  her  son. 

Her  features  were  slightly  aquiline — the  eye- 
brows of  that  arch  which  gives  a  certain  majesty  to 
the  aspect :  the  lines  round  the  mouth  wore  habit- 
ually rigid  and  compressed.  Her  face  was  that  of  one  • 
who  had  gone  through  great  emotion  and  sobdued  it. 
There  was  something  formal,  and  even  ascetic,  in- 
the  character  of  her  beauty,  which  was  still  consider- 
able ; — in  her  air  and  in  her  dress.  She  might  have 
suggested  to  you  the  idea  of  some  Gothic  baroness  of 
old,  half  chatelaine,  half  abbess ;  you  would  see  at 
a  glance  that  she  did  not  live  in  the  light  world 
round  her,  and  disdained  its  fashion  and  its  mode 
of  thought ;  yet  with  all  this  rigidity  it  was  still 
the  face  of  the  woman  who  has  known  human  ties 
and  human  affections.  And,  now,  as  she  gazed 
long  on  Harley's  quiet,  saddened  brow,  it  was  the 
face  of  a  mother. 

"  A  single  graye,"  she  said,  after  a  long  pause^ 
"  And  you  were  then  but  a  boy,  Harley  !  Can 
such  a  memory  influence  you  even  to  this  day  ?  It 
is  scarcely  possible ;  it  does  not  seem  to  me  within 
the  realities  of  man's  life — ^though  it  might  be  of 
wontan's." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Harley,  half  soliloquizing, 
"  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  the  woman  in  me. 
Perhaps  men  who  live  much  alone,  and  care  not 
for  men's  objects,  do  grow  tenacious  of  impressions, 
as  your  sex  does.  But  oh,"  he  cried  aloud,  and 
with  a  sudden  change  of  countenance,  "  oh,  the 
hardest  and  the  coldest  man  would  ha ve^ felt  as  I 
do,  had  he  known  her — ^had  he  loved  her.  She  was 
like  no  other  woman  I  have  ever  met.  Bright  and 
glorious  creature  of  another  sphere!  She  de- 
scended on  this  earth,  and  darkened  it  when  she 
passed  away.  It  is  no  use  striving,  mother;  I 
have  as  much  courage  as  our  steel-clad  fathers 
ever  had.  I  have  dared  in  battle  and  in  deserts — 
against  man  and  the  wild  beast— against  the  storm 
and  the  ocean — against  the  rude  powers  of  Nature 
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-dangers  as  dread  as  ever  pilgrim  or  Cruaader 
rejoiced  to  brave.  But  courage  against  that  one 
memory  !  no,  I  have  none  !*' 

**  Harley,  Harley,  you  break  my  heart,"  cried 
the  countess,  clasping  her  hands. 

**  It  is  astonishing,'*  continued  her  son,  so 
wrapped  in  his  own  thoughts  that  he  did  not  per- 
haps hear  her  outcry.  **  Yea,  verily,  it  is  aston- 
ishing, that,  considering  the  thousands  of  women  I 
have  seen  and  spoken  with,  I  never  see  a  face  tike 
hers — never  hear  a  voice  so  sweet.  And  all  this 
universe  of  life  cannot  afford  me  one  look  and  one 
tone  that  can  restore  me  to  man*s  privilege — love. 
Well,  well,  well,  life  has  other  things  yet — Poetry 
and  Art  live  still — still  smiles  the  heaven,  and  still 
wave  the  trees.  Leave  me  to  happiness  in  my  own 
way." 

The  countess  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  door 
was  thrown  hastily  open,  and  Lord  Lansmere 
walked  in. 

The  earl  was  some  years  older  than  the  countess, 
but  his  placid  face  showed  less  wear  and  tear  ;  a 
benevolent,  kindly  face — without  any  evidence  of 
commanding  intellect,  but  with  no  lack  of  sense  in 
Its  pleasant  lines.  His  form  not  tall,  but  upright, 
and  with  an  air  of  consequence — a  little  pompous, 
but  good-humoredly  so.  The  pomposity  of  the 
Grand  Seigneur,  who  has  iived  much  in  provinces 
— whose  will  has  been  rarely  disputed,  and  whose 
importance  has  been  so  felt  and  acknowledged  as 
to  react  insensibly  on  himself ; — an  excellent  man  ; 
but  when  you  glanced  towards  the  high  brow  and 
dark  eye  of  the  countess,  you  marvelled  a  little  how 
the  two  had  come  together,  and,  according  to 
common  report,  lived  so  happily  in  the  union. 

**  Ho,  ho  !  my  dear  Harley,"  cried  Lord  Lans- 
mere, rubbing  his  hands  with  an  appearance  of 
much  satisfaction,  **  I  have  just  been  paying  a  visit 
to  the  duchess." 

**  What  duchess,  my  dear  father  ?" 

"  Why,  your  mother's  first  cousin,  to  be  sure — 

•  the  Duchess  of  Knaresborough,  whom,  to  oblige 
me,  you  condescended  to  call  upon  ;  and  delighted 

.'  I  am  to  hear  that  you  admire  Lady  Mary — ' ' 
**  She    is  very   high-bred,   and    rather — high- 

•  nosed,"  answered  Harley.    Then  observing  that  his 
•mother  looked  pained,  and  his  father  disconcerted, 

be  added  seriously,  *'  But  handsome  certainly." 

"  Well,  Harley,"  said  the  earl,  recovering  him- 
'  self,  **  the  duchess,  taking  advantage  of  our  con- 
nection to  speak  freely,  has  intimated  to  me  that 

•  Lady  Mary  has  been  no  less  struck  with  yourself; 
-  and,  to  come  to  the  point,  since  you  allow  that  it 

is  time  you  should  think  of  marrying,  I  do  not 
know  a  more  desirable  alliance.  What  do  you 
say,  Katherinet" 

**  The  duke  is  a  family  that  ranks  in  history 
■  before  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,"  said  Lady  Lans- 
mere, with  an  air  of  deference  to  her  husband ; 
**  and  there  has  never  been  one  scandal  in  its  annals, 
or  one  blot  in  its  scutcheon.  But  I  am  sure  my 
dear  lord  must  think  that  the  duchess  should  not 

•  have  made  the  first  overture — even  to  a  friend  and 
.  a  kinsman." 

*•  Why,  we  are  old-fashioned  people,"  said  the 

•  earl,  rather  embarrassed,  '*aod  the  duchess  is  a 
woman  of  the  world." 

**  Let  us  hope,"  said  the  countess  mildly,  **  that 
her  daughter  is  not." 

<*  I  would  not  marry  Lady  Mary,  if  all  the  rest 
-of  the  female  sex  were  turned  into  apes,"  said  Lord 
^L'Estrange,  with  deliberate  fervor. 

*^Good  heavens!"  cried  the   earl, '*  what  ex- 


traordinary language  is  this?  And  pray  why, 
sirt" 

Harley, — ^"  I -can't  say — there  is  no  why  in  these 
cases.  But,  my  dear  father,  you  are  not  keeping 
faith  with  me." 

Lord  Lansmere, — ^^  How  ?" 

Harley. — **  You  and  my  lady  here,  entreat  me  to 
marry — I  promise  to  do  my  best  to  obey  you  ;  but 
on  one  condition — that  I  choose  for  myself,  and 
take  my  time  about  it.  Agreed  on  both  sides. 
Whereon,  off  goes  your  lordship — actually  before 
noon,  at  an  hour  when  no  lady  without  a  shudder 
could  think  of  cold  blonde  and  damp  orange  flowers 
— off  goes  your  lordship,  I  say,  and  commits  pour 
Lady  Mary  and  your  unworthy  son  to  a  mutual  ad- 
miration— which  neither  of  us  ever  felt.  Pardon  me, 
my  father — but  this  is  grave.  Again  let  me  claim 
your  promise — full  choice  for  myself,  and  no  refer- 
ence to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  What  war  of  the 
roses  like  that  between  Modesty  and  Love  upon  the 
cheek  of  the  virgin !" 

Lady  Lansmere, — *'  Full  choice  for  yourself, 
Harley ; — so  be  it.  But  we,  too,  named  a  condi- 
tion— diil  we  not,  Lansmere?" 

Thefiir/,  (puzzled.)—"  Eh— did  we?  Certainly 
we  did." 

Harley.—''  What  was  it?" 

Lady  Lansmere. — "  The  son  of  Lord  Lansmere 
can  only  marry  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman." 

The  EarL — **  Of  course — of  course." 

The  blood  rushed  over  Harley's  fair  face,  and 
then  as  suddenly  lell  it  pale. 

He  walked  away  to  the  window — his  mother 
followed  him,  and  again  laid  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

**You  were  cruel,"  said  he  gently,  and  in  a 
whisper,  as  he  winced  under  the  touch  of  the  hand. 
Then  turning  to  the  earl,  who  was  gazing  at  him 
in  blank  surprise — (it  never  occurred  to  Ijord 
Lansmere  that  there  could  be  a  doubt  of  his  son's 
marrying  beneath  the  rank  modestly  stated  by  the 
countess) — Harley  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and 
said,  in  his  soft,  winning  tone,  '*  You  have  ever 
been  most  gracious  to  me,  and  most  forbearing  ;  it 
is  but  just  that  I  should  sacrifice  the  habits  of  an 
egotist,  to  gratify  a  wish  which  you  so  warmly 
entertain.  I  agree  with  you,  too,  that  our  race 
should  not  close  in  me — Nob/esse  chHge.  But  you 
know  I  was  ever  romantic;  and  I  must  love  where 
I  marry — or,  if  not  love,  I  must  feel  that  my  wife 
is  worthy  of  all  the  love  I  could  once  have  be- 
stowed. Now,  as  to  the  vague  word  *  gentleman' 
that  my  mother  employs — word  that*  means  so 
differently  on  different  lips — I  confess  that  I  have  a 
prejudice  against  young  ladies  brought  up  in  the 
'  excellent  foppery  of  the  world,'  as  the  daughters 
of  gentlemen  of  our  rank  mostly  are.  I  crave, 
therefore,  the  most  liberal  interpretation  of  this 
word  *  gentleman.'  And  so  long  as  there  be  noth- 
ing mean  or  sordid  in  the  birth,  habits,  and  educa- 
tion of  the  father  of  this  bride  to  be,  I  trust  you 
will  both  agree  to  demand  notiiing  more — neither 
titles  nor  pedigree." 

"  Titles,  no — assuredly,"  said  Lady  Lansmere; 
**  they  do  not  make  the  gentleman." 

*^  Certainly  not,"  said  the  earl.  '*  Many  of  our 
best  families  are  untitled." 

'*  Titles — no,"  repeated  Lady  Lansmere ;  ''  but 
ancestors — yes." 

*'  Ah,  my  mother,"  said  Harley,  with  his  most 
sad  and  quiet  smile,  **  it  is  fated  that  we  shall 
never  agree.  The  first  of  our  race  is  ever  the  one 
we  are  most  proud  of ;  and  pray,  what  ancestors 
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bad  he !  Beauty,  virtue,  modesty,  and  intellect — 
if  these  are  not  nobility  enough  for  a  man,  he  is  a 
slave  to  the  dead.*' 

With  these  words  Harley  took  up  his  hat  and 
made  towards  the  door. 

**  You  said  yourself,  Noblesse  oblige^*^  said  the 
countess,  following  him  to  the  threshold ;  **  we 
have  nothing  more  to  add.'' 

Harley  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulder,  kissed 
bis  mother's  hand,  whistled  to  Nero,  who  started 
up  from  a  doze  by  the  window,  and  went  his  way. 

*' Does  he  really  go  abroad  next  week?"  said 
the  earl. 

**  Sohe  says." 

**  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  chance  for  Lady 
Mary,"  resumed  Lord  Lansmere,  with  a  slight  but 
melancholy  smile. 

"  She  has  not  intellect  enough  to  charm  him.  She 
is  not  worthy  of  Harley,"  said  the  proud  mother. 

**  Between  you  and  me,"  rejoined  the  earl, 
rather  timidly,  ''  I  don't  see  what  good  his  intellect 
does  him.  He  could  not  be  more  unsettled  and 
useless  if  he  were  the  merest  dunce  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  And  so  ambitious  as  he  was  when  a 
boy !  Katherine,  I  sometimes  fancy  that  you 
know  what  changed  him." 

'M !  Nay,  my  dear  lord,  it  is  a  common  change 
enough  with  the  young,  when  of  such  fortunes; 
who  ^nd,  when  they  enter  life,  that  there  is  really 
little  left  for  them  to  strive  for.  Had  Harley  been 
a  poor  man's  son,  it  might  have  been  different." 

**  I  was  born  to  the  same  fortunes  as  Harley," 
said  the  earl,  shrewdly,  *'  and  yet  I  flatter  myself  I 
am  of  some  use  to  old  England." 

The  countess  seized  upon  the  occasion,  compli- 
mented her  lord,  and  turned  the  subject. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Harlet  spent  bis  day  in  his  usual  desultory 
lounging  manner — dined  in  his  quiet  corner  at  his 
favorite  club — Nero,  not  admitted  into  the  club, 
patiently  waited  for  him  outside  the  door.  The 
dinner  over,  dog  and  man,  equally  indifferent  to  the 
crowd,  sauntered  down  that  thoroughfare  which,  to 
the  few  who  can  comprehend  the  Poetry  of  London, 
has  associations  of  glory  and  of  woe  sublime  as  any 
that  the  ruins  of  the  dead  elder  world  can  furnish 
—thoroughfare  ihat  traverses  what  was  once  the 
courtyard  of  Whitehall,  having  to  its  left  the  site 
of  the  palace  that  lodged  the  royalty  of  Scotland 
— gains  throuoh  a  narrow  strait,  that  old  isle  of 
Thorney,  in  which  Edward  the  Confessor  received 
the  ominous  visit  of  the  Conqueror — and,  widen- 
ing once  more  by  the  Abbev  and  the  Hall  of 
Westminster,  then  loses  itself,  like  all  memories 
of  earthly  grandeur,  amidst  humble  passages  and 
mean  defiles. 

Thus  thought  Harley  L'Estrange— ever  less 
amidst  the  actual  world  around  him,  than  the 
imagjes  invoked  by  his  own  solitary  soul — as  he 
gained  the  Bridge,  and  saw  the  dull,  lifeless  craft 
sleeping  on  the  *'  Silent  Way,"  once  loud  and 
glittering  with  the  gilded  barks  of  the  antique 
Seignorie  of  England. 

It  was  on  that  bridge  that  Audley  Egerton  had 
appointed  to  meet  L'Estrange,  at  an  hour  when  he 
calculated  he  could  best  steal  a  respite  from  debate. 
For  Harley,  with  his  fastidious  dislike  to  all  the 
resorts  of  his  equals,  had  declined  to  seek  his 
friend  in  the  crowded  regions  of  Bellamy's. 

Harley 's  eye,  as  he  passed  along  the  bridge, 
was  attracted  by  a  still  form,  seated  on  the  stones 
in  one  of  the  nooks,  with  its  face  covered  by  its 


hands.  "  If  I  were  a  sculptor,"  said  he  to  him- 
self, '*  I  should  remember  that  image  whenever  I 
wished  to  convey  the  idea  of  Despondency!^^  He 
lifted  his  looks  and  saw,  a  little  before  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  causeway,  the  firm,  erect  figure  of 
Audley  Egerton.  The  moonlight  was  full  on  the 
bronzed  countenance  of  the  strong  public  man — 
with  its  lines  of  thought  and  care,  and  its  vigorous 
but  cold  expression  of  intense  self-control. 

"  And  looking  yonder,"  continued  Harley'a 
soliloquy,  **  I  should  remember  that  form,  when 
I  wished  to  hew  out  from  the  granite  the  idea  of 
Endurance.** 

*'  So  you  are  come,  and  punctually,"  said  Eger- 
ton, linking  his  arm  in  Harley's. 

Harley. — **  Punctually,  of  course,  for  I  respect 
your  time,  and  I  will  not  detain  you  long.  I  pre- 
sume you  will  speak  to-night." 

Egerton. — **  I  have  spoken." 

Harley^  (with  interest.) — "  And  well,  I  hope." 

Egerton. — **  With  effect,  I  suppose,  for  I  have 
been  loudly  cheered,  which  does  not  always  happen 
to  me." 

Harley, — "  And  that  gave  you  pleasure?" 

Egerton,  (after  a  moment's  thought.) — ^**  No,  not 
the  least." 

Harley. — "  What,  then,  attaches  you  so  much  to 
this  life — constant  drudgery,  constant  warfare-— 
the  more  pleasurable  faculties  dormant,  all  the 
harsher  ones  aroused,  if  even  its  rewards  (and  I 
take  the  best  of  those  to  be  applause)  do  not  please 
you?" 

Egerton. — "  What?— custom." 

^&y.— "Martyr!" 

Egerton. — **  You  say  it.  But  turn  to  yourself; 
you  have  decided,  then,  to  leave  England  next 
week." 

Harley f  (moodily.) — "  Yes.  This  life  in  a  cap- 
ital, where  all  are  so  active,  myself  so  objectless, 
preys  on  me  like  a  low  fever.  Nothing  here  amuses 
me,  nothing  interests,  nothing  comforts  and  consoles. 
But  I  am  resolved,  before  it  be  too  late,  to  make 
one  great  struggle  out  of  the  Past,  and  into  the 
natural  world  of  men.  In  a  word,  I  have  resolved 
to  marry." 

j^cT/on.— "  Whom?" 

Harley,  (seriously.) — "  Upon  my  life,  my  dear 
fellow,  you  are  a  great  philosopher.  You  have  hit 
the  exact  question.  You  see  I  cannot  marry  a 
dream  ;  and  where,  out  of  dreams,  shall  I  find  this 
*whom?"' 

Egerton.-—*^  You  do  not  search  for  her." 

Harley. — **  Do  we  ever  search  for  love?  Does 
it  not  flash  upon  us  when  we  least  expect  it?  Is 
it  not  like  the  inspiration  to  the  muse  ?  Whatpoet 
sits  down  and  says,  *  I  will  write  a  poem?'  What 
man  looks  out  and  says,  <  I  will  fall  in  love?'  No ! 
Happiness,  as  the  great  German  tells  us,  '  falls 
suddenly  from  the  bosom  of  the  gods;'  so  does 
love." 

Egerton. — "You  remember  the  old  line  in 
Horace;  '  Life's  tide  flows  away,  while  the  boor 
sits  on  the  margin  and  waits  for  the  ford.'  " 

Harley. — **  An  idea  which  incidentally  dropped 
from  you  some  weeks  ago,  and  which  I  had  before 
half-meditated,  has  since  haunted  me.  If  I  could 
but  find  some  child  with  sweet  dispositions  and  fair 
intellect  not  yet  formed,  and  train  her  up,  accord- 
ing to  my  ideal.  I  am  still  young  enough  to  wait 
a  few  years.  And  meanwhile  I  shall  have  gained 
what  I  so  sadly  want— an  object  in  life." 

Egerton. — "  You  are  ever  the  child  of  romance. 
But  what—" 
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Here  the  minister  was  interrupted  by  a  messen- 

ger  from  the  House  of  Commons,  whom  Audley 
ad  instructed  to  seek  him  on  the  bridge  should  his 
presence  be  required — '*  Sir,  the  opposition  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  thinness  of  the  House  to 

call  for  a  division.    Mr. is  put  up  to  speak 

for  time,  but  they  wonH  hear  him.*' 

Egerton  turned  hastily  to  Lord  L'Estrange, 
^*  You  see  you  must  excuse  me  now.  To-morrow 
I  must  go  to  Windsor  for  two  days ;  but  we  shall 
meet  again  on  my  return." 

**  It  does  not  matter,"  answered  Harley ;  "  I 
stand  out  of  the  pale  of  your  advice,  O  practical 
man  of  sense.  And  if,"  added  Harley,  with  affec- 
tionate and  mournful  sweetness — "  If  I  worry  you 
with  complaints  which  you  cannot  understand,  it  is 
•nly  because  of  old  schoolboy  habits.  I  can  have 
no  trouble  that  I  do  not  confide  in  you." 

Egerton  *s  hand  trembled  as  it  pressed  his  friend's ; 
and,  without  a  word,  he  hurried  away  abruptly. 
Harley  remained  motionless  for  some  seconds  in 
deep  and  quiet  reverie ;  then  he  called  to  his  dog, 
and  turned  back  towards  Westminster. 

He  passed  the  nook  in  which  had  sat  the  still 
figure  of  Despondency.  But  the  figure  had  now 
risen,  and  was  leaning  against  the  balustrade. 
The  dog,  who  preceded  his  master,  paused  by  the 
solitary  form,  and  sniffed  it  suspiciously. 

**  Nero,  sir,  come  here,"  said  Harley. 

"  Nero,"  that  was  the  name  by  which  Helen 
had  said  that  her  father's  friend  had  called  his  dog. 
And  the  sound  startled  Leonard  as  he  leant,  sick  at 
heart,  against  the  stone.  He  lifted  his  head  and 
looked  wistfully,  eagerly,  into  Harley's  face. 
ThoQe  eyes,  bright,  clear,  yet  so  strangely  deep 
and  absent,  which  Helen  had  described,  met  his 
own,  and  chained  them.  For  L'Estrange  halted 
also ;  the  boy's  countenance  was  not  unfamiliar  to 
him.  He  returned  the  inquiring  look  fixed  on  his 
own,  and  recognized  the  student  by  the  book- 
stall. 

"  The  dog  is  quite  harmless,  sir,"  said  L'Es- 
trange, with  a  smile. 

"  And  you  called  him  Nero !"  said  Leonard,  still 
gating  on  the  stranger. 

Harley  mistook  the  drift  of  the  question. 

*'  Nero,  sir ;  but  be  is  free  from  the  sanguinary 
propensities  of  his  Roman  namesake."  Harley 
was  about  to  pass  on,  when  Leonard  said  falter- 
ingly,— 

"Pardon  me,  but  can  it  be  possible  that  you 
are  one  whom  I  have  sought  in  vain,  on  behalf  of 
the  child  of  Captain  Digby?" 

Harley  stopped  short.  *'  Digby  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
"  where  is  he?  He  should  have  found  me  easily. 
I  gave  him  an  address." 

*'  Ah,  Heaven  be  thanked  !"  cried  Leonard. 
'*  Helen  is  saved ;  she  will  not  die ;"  and  he  burst 
into  tears. 

A  very  few  moments,  and  a  very  few  words  suf- 
ficed to  explain  to  Harley  the  state  of  his  old 
fellow-soldier's  orphan.  And  Harley  himself  soon 
stood  in  the  young  sufferer's  room,  supporting  her 
burning  temples  on  his  breast,  and  whispering  into 
oars  that  heard  him,  as  in  a  happy  dream,  '*  Com- 
fort, comfort ;  your  father  yet  lives  in  me." 

And  then  Helen,  raising  her  eyes,  said,  "  But 
Leonard  is  my  brother — more  than  brother— and 
he  needs  a  father's  care  more  than  I  do." 

"  Hush,  hush,  Helen.  I  need  no  one — nothing 
now !"  cried  Leonard ;  and  his  tears  gushed  over 
the  little  hand  that  clasped  his  own. 


CHAPTER   XYIII. 

Harlet  L'Estrange  was  a  man  whom  all  things 
that  belong  to  the  romantic  and  poetic  side  o(  our 
human  life  deeply  impressed.  When  he  came  to 
learn  the  ties  between  these  two  children  of  nature, 
standing  side  by  side,  alone  amidst  the  storms  of 
fate,  his  heart  was  more  deeply  moved  than  it  had 
been  for  many  years.  In  those  dreary  attics,  over- 
shadowed by  the  smoke  and  reek  of  the  humble 
suburb — the  workday  world,  in  its  harshest  and 
tritest  forms,  below  and  around  them — he  recog- 
nized that  divine  poem  which  comes  out  from  all 
union  between  the  mind  and  the  heart.  Here,  on 
the  rough  deal  table,  (the  ink  scarcely  dry,)  lay 
the  writings  of  the  young  wrestler  fur  fame  and 
bread ;  there,  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition,  on 
that  mean  pallet,  lay  the  boy's  sole  comforter — the 
all  that  warmed  his  heart  with  living  mortal  affec- 
tion. On  one  side  the  wall,  the  world  of  imagi- 
nation ;  on  the  other  this  world  of  grief  and  of 
love.  And  in  both,  a  spirit  equally  sublime— un- 
selfish Devotion — *'  the  something  afar  from  the 
sphere  of  our  sorrow." 

He  looked  round  the  room  into  which  he  had 
followed  Leonard,  on  quitting  Helen's  bedside. 
He  noted  the  MSS.  on  the  table,  and,  pointing  to 
them,  said  gently,  *'  And  these  are  the  labors  by 
which  you  supported  the  soldier's  orphan? — sol- 
dier yourself,  m  a  hard  battle  !" 

"  The  battle  was  lost — ^I  could  not  support  her," 
replied  Leonard  mournfully. 

*'  But  you  did  not  desert  her.  When  Pan- 
dora's box  was  opened,  they  say  Hope  lingered 
last " 

'I False,  false,"  said  Leonard;  *'a  heathen's 
notion.  There  are  deities  that  linger  behind 
Hope  ; — Gratitude,  Love,  and  Duty." 

'*  Yours  is  no  common  nature,"  exclaimed  Har- 
ley admiringly,  '*  but  I  must  sound  it  more  deeply 
hereafWr ;  at  present  I  hasten  for  the  physician  ;  I 
shall  return  with  him.  We  must  move  that  poor 
child  from  this  low  close  air  as  soon  as  possible. 
Meanwhile,  let  me  qualify  your  rejection  of  the  old 
fable.  Wherever  Gratitude,  Love,  and  Duty  re- 
main to  man,  believe  me  that  Hope  is  there  too, 
though  she  may  be  oft  invisible,  hidden  behind  the 
sheltering  wings  of  the  nobler  deities." 

Harley  said  this  with  that  wondrous  smile  of  his, 
which  cast  a  brightness  over  the  whole  room — and 
went  away. 

Leonard  stole  softly  towards  the  grimy  window ; 
and,  looking  up  towards  the  stars  that  shone  pale 
over  the  roof-tops,  he  murmured,  **  O  thou,  the 
All-seeing  and  All-merciful ! — how  it  comforts  me 
now  to  think  that,  though  my  dreams  of  knowledge 
may  have  sometimes  obscured  the  heaven,  I  never 
doubted  that  thou  wert  there ! — as  luminous  and 
everlasting,  though  behind  the  cloud  !"  So,  for  a 
few  minutes,  he  prayed  silently — then  passed  into 
Helen's  room,  and  sat  beside  her  motionless,  for 
she  slept.  She  woke  just  as  Harley  returned  with 
a  physician,  and  then  Leonard,  returning  to  his 
own  room,  saw  amongst  his  papers,  the  letter  he 
had  written  to  Mr.  Dale  ;  and  muttering,  "  I  need 
not  disgrace  my  calling — ^I  need  not  be  the  mendi- 
cant now,"  held  the  letter  to  the  flame  of  the  candle. 
And  while  he  said  this,  and,  as  the  burning  tinder 
dropped  on  the  floor,  the  sharp  hunger,  unfelt  dur- 
ing his  late  anxious  emotions,  gnawed  at  his 
entrails.  Still,  even  hunger  could  not  reach  that 
noble  pride  which  had  yielded  to  a  sentiment  nobler 
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than  itself— and  he  smiled  as  he  repeated,  **No 
mendicant ! — ^the  life  that  I  was  born  to  guard  is 
saved.  I  can  raise  against  Fate  the  Aront  of  the 
Man  onoe  more." 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  FEW  days  aAerwards,  and  Helen,  removed  to 
a  pure  air,  and  under  the  advice  of  the  first  physi- 
cians, was  out  of  all  danger. 

It  was  a  pretty  detached  cottage,  with  its  win- 
dows looking  over  the  wild  heaths  of  Norwood,  to 
which  Hariey  rode  daily  to  watch  the  convalescence 
of  his  young  charge — an  object  in  life  was  already 
foond.  As  she  grew  better  and  stronger,  he  coaxed 
her  easily  into  talking,  and  listened  to  her  with 
pleased  surprise.  The  heart  so  infantine,  and  the 
sense  so  womanly,  struck  him  much  by  its  rare 
contrast  and  combination.  Leonard,  whom  he  had 
insisted  on  placing  also  in  the  cottage,  had  stayed 
there  willingly  till  Helen's  recovery  was  beyond 
question.  Then  he  came  to  Lord  L'Estrange,  as 
the  latter  was  about  one  day  to  leave  the  cottage, 
and  said  quietly,  '*  Now,  my  lord,  that  Helen  is 
safe,  and  now  that  she  will  need  me  no  more,  I  can 
no  longer  be  a  pensioner  on  your  bounty.  I  return 
to  London." 

**  You  are  my  visitor — not  my  pensioner,  foolish 
boy,"  said  Hariey,  who  had  already  noticed  the 
pride  which  spoke  in  that  farewell ;  "  come  into 
thej^arden,  and  let  us  talk." 

Hariey  seated  himself  on  a  bench  on  the  little 
lawn ;  Nero  crouched  at  his  feet ;  Leonard  stood 
beside  him. 

'*  So,"  said  Lord  L'Elstrange,  "  you  would  re- 
turn to  London  ! — What  to  do  ?" 

"  Fulfil  my  fate." 

"  And  that?" 

'*  I  cannot  guess.  Fate  is  the  Isis  whose  veil  no 
mortal  can  ever  raise." 

*'  You  should  be  bom  for  great  things,"  said 
Hariey  abruptly.  **  I  am  sure  that  you  write  well. 
I  have  seen  that  you  study  with  passion.  Belter 
than  writing  and  better  than  study,  you  have  a  noble 
heart,  and  the  proud  desire  of  independence.  Let 
me  see  your  MSS.,  or  any  copies  of  what  you  have 
already  printed.  Do  not  hesitate — I  ask  but  to  be 
a  reader.  I  donH  pretend  to  be  a  patron ;  it  is  a 
word  I  hate." 

Leonard's  eyes  sparkled  through  their  sudden 
moisture.  He  brought  out  his  portfolio,  placed  it 
on  the  bench  beside  Hariey,  and  then  went  softly 
to  the  further  plrt  of  the  garden.  Nero  looked 
after  him,  and  then  rose  and  followed  him  slowly. 
The  boy  seated  himself  on  the  turf,  and  Nero 
rested  his  dull  head  on  the  loud  heart  of  the  poet. 

Hariey  took  up  the  various  papers  before  him 
and  read  them  through  leisurely.  Certainly  he 
was  no  critic.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  analyze 
what  pleased  or  displeased  him ;  but  his  percep- 
tions were  quick,  and  his  taste  exquisite.  As  he 
read,  his  countenance,  always  so  genuinely  expres- 
sive, exhibited  now  doubt  and  now  admiration.  He 
was  soon  struck  by  the  contrast  in  the  boy's  writ- 
ings ;  between  the  pieces  that  sported  with  fancy, 
and  those  that  grappled  with  thought.  In  the  first, 
the  young-poet  seemed  so  unconscious  of  his  own 
individuality.  His  imagination,  afar  and  aloft  from 
the  scenes  of  his  suffering,  ran  riot  amidst  a  para- 
dise of  happy  golden  creations.  But,  in  the  last, 
the  THINKER  stood  out  alone  and  mournful,  ques- 
tioning, in  troubled  sorrow,  the  hard  world  on 
which  he  gazed.  All  in  the  thought  was  unsettled, 
tomoltuous ;  all  in  the  fancy  serene  and  peaceful. 


The  genius  seemed  divided  into  twain  shapes ;  the 
one  bathing  its  wings  amidst  the  starry  dews  of 
heaven ;  the  other  wandering,  **  melancholy,  slow," 
amidst  desolate  and  boundless  sands.  Hariey 
gently  laid  down  the  paper  and  mused  a  little 
while.  Then  he  rose  and  walked  to  Leonardv 
gazing  on  his  countenance,  as  he  neared  the  boy, 
with  a  new  and  a  deeper  interest. 

'*  I  have  read  your  papers,"  he  said,  "  and  rec- 
ognize in  them  two  men,  belonging  to  two  worldS| 
essentially  distinct.'* 

Leonard  started,  and  murmured,  '*  True,  true!" 

*'  I  apprehend,"  resumed  Hariey,  '*  that  one  of 
these  men  must  either  destroy  the  other,  or  that 
the  two  must  become  fused  and  harmonized  into  a 
single  existence.  Get  your  hat,  mount  my  groom's 
horse,  and  come  with  me  to  London  ;  we  will  con- 
verse by  the  way.  Look  you,  I  believe  you  and  I 
agree  in  this,  that  the  first  object  of  every  nobler 
spirit  is  independence.  It  is  towards  this  inde- 
pendence that  I  alone  presume  to  assist  you  ;  and 
this  is  a  service  which  the  proudest  man  can  re- 
ceive without  a  blush." 

Leonard  lifted  his  eyes  towards  Hariey 's,  and 
those  eyes  swam  with  grateful  tears ;  but  his  heart 
was  too  full  to  answer. 

"  I  am  not  one  of  those,"  said  Hariey,  when 
they  were  on  the  road,  *'  who  think  that  because  a 
young  man  writes  poetry  he  is  fit  for  nothing  else, 
and  that  he  must  be  a  poet  or  a  pauper.  I  have 
said  that  in  you  there  seem  to  me  to  be  two  men, 
the  roan  of  the  Ideal  world,  the  man  of  the  Actual. 
To  each  of  these  men  I  can  offer  a  separate  career. 
The  first  is  perhaps  the  more  tempting.  It  is  the 
interest  of  the  state  to  draw  into  its  service  all  the 
talent  and  industry  it  can  obtain  ;  and,  under  hie 
native  state  every  citizen  of  a  free  country  should 
be  proud  to  take  service.  I  have  a  friend  who  is  a 
minister,  and  who  is  known  to  encourage  talent — 
Audley  Egerton.  I  have  but  to  say  to  him,  <  There 
is  a  young  man  who  will  well  repay  to  the  govern- 
ment whatever  the  government  bestows  on  him  ;* 
and  you  will  rise  to-morrow  independent  in  means, 
and  with  fair  occasions  to  attain  to  fortune  and  dis- 
tinction.   This  is  one  oflfer — what  say  you  to  itt"  , 

Leonard  thought  bitterly  of  his  interview  with 
Audley  Ecrerton,  and  the  minister's  proffered  crown-  ^ 
piece.    He  shook  his  head  and  replied — 

*'  Oh,  my  lord,  how  have  I  deserved  such  kind- 
ness ?    Do  with  me  what  you  will ;  but,  if  I  have  • 
the  option,  I  would  rather  follow  my  own  calling. 
This  is  not  the  ambition  that  inflames  me." 

**  Hear,  then,  the  other  offer.  I  have  a  friend, 
with  whom  I  am  less  intimate  than  Egerton,  and 
who  has  nothing  in  his  gifl  to  bestow.  I  speak  of 
a  man  of  letters — Henry  Norreys — of  whom  yoa 
have  doubtless  heard,  who,  I  should  say,  conceived 
an  interest  in  you  when  he  observed  you  reading  at 
the  book-stall.  I  have  often  heard  him  say,  that 
literature  as  a  profession  is  misunderstood,  and  that 
rightly  followed,  with  the  same  pains  and  the  same 
prudence  which  are  brought  to  bear  on  other  pro- 
fessions, a  competence  at  least  can  be  always  ulti- 
mately obtained.  But  the.  way  may  be  long  and 
tedious — and  it  leads  to  no  power  but  over  thought ; 
it  rarely  attains  to  wealth ;  and,  though  reputation 
may  be  certain,  Fame,  such  as  poets  dream  ofif 
is  the  lot  of  few.     What  say  you  to  this  course?" 

**  My  lord,  I  decide,"  said  Leonard  firmly  ;  and 
then,  his  young  face  lighting  up  with  enthusiasm, 
he  exclaimed,  »*  Yes,  if,  as  you  say,  there  be  two 
men  within  me,  I  feel  that,  were  1  condemned 
wholly  to  the  mechanical  and  practical  world,  one 
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would  indeed  destroy  the  other.  And  the  con- 
queroi  would  be  the  ruder  and  the  coarser.  Let 
me  pursue  those  ideas  that,  though  they  have  but 
flitted  across  me,  vague  and  formless,  have  ever 
aoared  towards  the  sunlight.  No  matter  whether 
or  not  they  lead  to  fortune  or  to  fame,  at  least  they 
will  lead  me  upward  !  .  Knowledj;e  fur  itself  I  de- 
sire— what  care  I  if  it  be  not  power  V 

**  Enough,"  said  Harley,  with  a  pleased  smile 
at  his  young  companion's  outburst.  '*  As  you  de- 
cide so  shall  it  be  settled.  And  now  permit  me, 
if  not  impertinent,  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 
Your  name  is  Leonard  Fairfield  V 

The  boy  blushed  deeply,  and  bowed  his  head  as 
if  in  assent. 

**  Helen  says  you  are  self-taught ;  for  the  rest 
she  refers  me  to  you — thinking,  perhaps,  that  I 
should  esteem  you  less — rather  than  yet  more 
highly — if  she  said  you  were,  as  1  presume  to 
conjecture,  of  humble  birth.*' 

**  My  birth,"  said  Leonard,  slowly,  **  is  very — 
Tcry — humble." 

'*  The  name  of  Fiiirfield  is  not  unknown  to  me. 
There  was  one  of  that  name  who  married  into  a 
family  in  Lansmere — married  an  Avenel — "  con- 
tinued Harley — and  his  voice  quivered.  **  You 
change  countenance.  Oh,  could  your  mother's 
name  have  been  Avenel?" 

''Yes,"  said  Leonard,  between  his  set  teeth. 
Harley  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder.  '*  Then, 
indeed,  I  have  a  claim  on  you — then,  indeed,  we  are 
friends.     I  have  a  right  to  serve  any  of  that  family." 

Leonard  looked  at  him  in  surprise — "For," 
continued  Harley,  recovering  himself,  *'  they  al- 
ways served  my  family ;  and  my  recollections  of 
Lansmere,  though  boyish,  are  ihdelible."  He 
spurred  on  his  horse  as  the  words  closed — and 
again  there  was  a  long  pause  ;  but,  from  that  time, 
Harley  always  spoke  to  Leonard  in  a  sofl  voice, 
and  oflen  gazed  on  him  with  earnest  and  kindly  eyes. 

They  reached  a  house  in  a  central,  though  not 
fashionable  street.  A  man  servant  of  a  singularly 
grave  and  awful  aspect  opened  the  door ;  a  man 
who  had  lived  all  his  life  with  authors.  Poor 
devil,  he  was  indeed  prematurely  old !  The  care 
on  his  lip  and  the  pomp  on  his  brow — no  mortal's 
pen  can  describe ! 

•*  Is  Mr.  Norreys  at  home?"  asked  Harley. 

"  He  is  at  home — to  his  friends,  my  lord,"  an- 
swered the  man  majestically  ;  and  he  stalked  across 
the  hall  with  the  step  of  a  Dangeau  ushering  some 
Montmorenci  to  ihe  presence  of  Louis  le  Grand, 

**  Stay — show  this  gentleman  into  another  room. 
I  will  go  first  into  the  library  ;  wait  for  me,  Leon- 
ard." The  man  nodded,  and  ushered  Leonard 
into  the  dining-room.  Then  pausing  before  the 
door  of  the  library,  and  listening  an  instant,  as  if 
fearful  to  disturb  some  mood  of  inspiration,  opened 
it  very  soflly.    To  his  ineffable  disgust,  Harley 

Eushed  before,  and  entered  abruptly.  It  was  a 
irge  room,  lined  with  books  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling.  Books  were  on  all  the  tables — books  were 
on  all  the  chairs.  Harley  seated  himself  on  a  folio 
of  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World,  and  cried — 

"  I  have  brought  you  a  treasure  !" 

**  What  is  it?"  said  Norreys,  good-humoredly, 
looking  up  from  his  desk. 

"A  mind!" 

"  A  mind  !"  echoed  Norreys  vaguely.  "  Your 
awn?" 

"  Pooh — ^I  have  none — ^I  have  only  a  heart  and 
a  fancy.  Listen.  You  remember  the  boy  we  saw 
reading  at  the  book-stall.    I  have  caught  him  for 


you,  and  you  shall  train  him  into  a  man.  I  bare 
the  warmest  interest  in  his  future — for  I  knew 
some  of  his  family — and  one  of  that  family  was 
very  dear  to  me.  As  for  money,  he  has  not  a 
shilling,  and  not  a  shilling  would  he  accept  gratis 
from  vou  or  me  either.  But  he  comes  with  bold 
heart  to  work — and  work  you  must  find  him." 
Harley  then  rapidly  told  his  friend  of  the  two 
offers  he  had  made  to  Leonard — and  Leonard's 
choice. 

'*  This  promises  very  well ;  for  letters  a  man 
must  have  a  strong  vocation  as  he  should  have  for 
law — I  will  do  all  that  you  wish." 

Harley  rose  with  alertness — shook  Norreys  cor- 
dially by  the  hand — hurried  out  of  the  room  and 
returned  with  Leonard. 

Mr.  Norreys  eyed  the  young  man  with  attention. 
He  was  naturally  rather  severe  than  cordial  in  his 
manner  to  strangers — contrasting  in  iliis,  as  in  roost 
things,  the  poor  vagabond  Burley.  But  he  was  a 
good  judge  of  the  human  countenance,  and  he  liked 
Leonard's.     Ai^er  a  pause  he  held  out  his  band. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  Lord  L'Estrange  tells  roe  that 
you  wish  to  enter  literature  as  a  calling,  and  no 
doubt  to  study  it  as  an  art.  I  may  help  you  in  this, 
and  you  meanwhile  can  help  me.  I  want  an  aman- 
uensis— I  offer  you  that  place.  The  salary  will 
be  proportioned  to  the  services  you  will  render  me. 
I  have  a  room  in  my  house  at  your  disposal. 
When  I  first  came  up  to  London,  I  made  the  same 
choice  that  1  hear  you  have  done.  I  have  no 
cause,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  to  repent 
my  choice.  It  gave  me  an  income  larger  than  my 
wants.  I  trace  my  success  to  these  maxims  which 
are  applicable  to  all  professions — 1st,  Never  to 
trust  to  genius — for  what  can  be  obtained  by  labor. 
2dly,  Never  to  profess  to  teach  what  we  have  not 
studied  to  understand ;  3dly,  Never  to  engage  our 
word  to  what  we  do  not  do  our  best  to  execute. 
With  these  rules,  literature,  provided  a  man  does 
not  mistake  his  vocation  for  it,  and  will,  under 
good  advice,  go  through  the  preliminary  discipline 
of  natural  powers,  which  all  vocations  require,  is 
as  good  a  calling  as  any  other.  Without  them  a 
shoeblack's  is  infinitely  better. 

"  Possibly  enough,"  muttered  Harley ;  *'  but 
there  have  been  great  writers  who  observed  none 
of  your  maxims." 

'*  Great  writers,  probably,  but  very  unenviable 
men.  My  lord,  my  lord,  dun't  corrupt  the  pupil 
you  bring  to  me."  Harley  smiled  and  took  his 
departure,  and  left  Genius  at  school  with  Common 
Sense  and  Experience. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Whil«  Leonard  Fairfield  had  been  obscurely 
wrestling  against  poverty,  neglect,  hunger,  and 
dread  temptation,  bright  had  been  the  opening  day, 
and  smooth  the  upward  path,  of  Randal  Leslie. 
Certainly  no  young  man,  able  and  ambitious,  could 
enter  life  under  fairer  auspices ;  the  connection 
and  avowed  fiivorite  of  a  popular  and  energetic 
statesman,  the  brilliant  writer  of  a  political 
work,  that  had  lifted  him  at  once  into  a  station 
of  his  own — received  and  courted  in  those  highest 
circles,  to  which  neither  rank  nor  fortune  alone 
suffices  for  a  familiar  passport — the  circles  above 
fashion  itself — the  circles  of  power — with  every 
facility  of  augmenting  information,  and  learning 
the  world  betimes  through  the  talk  of  its  acknowl- 
edged masters — Randal  had  but  to  move  straight 
onward,  and  success  was  sure.  But  his  tortuous 
spirit  delighted  in  scheme  and  intrigue  for  their 
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own  sake.  In  scheme  and  intrigae  he  saw 
shorter  paths  to  fortune,  if  not  to  fame.  His  beset- 
ting sin  was  also  his  besetting  weakness.  He  did 
not  aspire — he  coveted.  Though  in  a  far  higher 
social  position  than  Frank  Hazeldean,  despite  the 
worldly  prospects  of  his  old  school -fellow,  he 
coveted  the  Tery  things  that  kept  Frank  Hazeldean 
below  him — coveted  his  idle  gayeties,  his  careless 
pleasures,  his  very  waste  of  youth.  Thus,  also, 
Kandal  less  aspired  to  Andley  Egerton^s  repute 
than  he  coveted  Aodley  Egerton^s  wealth  and 
pomp,  his  princely  expenditure,  and  his  Castle 
Rack  rent  in  Grosvenor  Square.  It  was  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  birth  to  be  so  near  to  both  of  these 
fortunes — near  to  that  of  Leslie,  as  the  future  head 
of  that  fallen  house — near  £ven  to  that  of  Hazel- 
dean,  since,  as  we  have  seen  before,  if  the  squire 
had  had  no  son,  Randal's  descent  from  the  Hazel- 
deans  suggested  himself  as  the  one  on  whom  these 
broad  lands  should  devolve.  Most  young*  men, 
brought  into  intimate  contact  with  Audley  Egerton, 
would  have  felt  for  that  personage  a  certain  loyal 
and  admiring,  if  not  very  affectionate,  respect. 
For  there  was  something  grand  in  Egerton — some- 
thing that  commands  and  fascinates  the  young. 
His  determined  courage,  his  energetic  will,  his 
almost  regal  liberality,  contrasting  a  simplicity  in 
personal  tastes  and  habits  that  was  almost  austere 
— his  rare  and  seemingly  unconscious  power  of 
charming  even  the  women  most  wearied  of  homage, 
and  persuading  even  the  men  most  obdurate  to  coun- 
sel— all  served  to  invest  the  practical  man  with  those 
spells  which  are  usually  confined  to  tb<}  ideal  one. 
But,  indeed,  Audley  Egerton  was  an  Ideal — the 
ideal  of  the  Practical.  Not  the  mere  vulgar,  plod- 
ding, red-tape  machine  of  petty  business,  but  the 
man  of  strong  sense,  inspired  by  inflexible  energy, 
and  guided  to  definite  earthly  objects.  In  a  disso- 
lute and  corrupt  form  of  government,  under  a  de- 
crepit monarchy,  or  a  vitiated  republic,  Audley 
Egerton  might  have  been  a  most  dangerous  citizen  ; 
fur  his  ambition  was  so  resolute,  and  his  sight  to 
its  ends  was  so  clear.  But  there  is  something  in 
public  life  in  England  which  compels  the  really 
ambitious  man  to  honor,  unless  his  eyes  are  jaun- 
diced and  obli(|ue  like  Randal  Leslie's.  It  is  so 
necessary  in  England  to  be  a  gentleman.  And 
thus  Egerton  was  emphatically  considered  a  gen- 
tleman. Without  the  least  pride  in  other  matters, 
with  little  apparent  sensitiveness,  touch  him  on  the 
point  of  gentleman,  and  no  one  so  sensitive  and  so 

Eruud.  As  Randal  saw  more  of  him,  and  watched 
is  moods  with  the  lynx-eyes  of  the  household  spy, 
he  could  perceive  that  this  hard  mechanical  man 
was  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy,  even  of  gloom ; 
and  though  they  did  not  last  long,  there  was  even 
in  his  habitual  coldness  an  evidence  of  something 
comprest,  latent,  painful,  lying  deep  within  his 
memory.  This  would  have  interested  the  kindly 
feelings  of  a  grateful  heart.  But  Randal  detected 
and  watched  it  only  as  a  clue  to  some  secret  it 
might  profit  him  to  gain.  For  Randal  Leslie 
hated  Es^erton ;  and  hated  him  the  more  because, 
with  all  his  book  knowledge  and  his  conceit  in  his 
own  talents,  he  could  not  despise  his  patron — be- 
cause he  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  his  pat- 
ron the  mere  tool  or  stepping-stone — because  he 
thought  that  Egerton's  keen  eye  saw  through  his 
wily  heart,  even  while,  as  if  in  profound  dis- 
dain, the  minister  helped  the  prot^g^.  But  this 
last  suspicion  was  unsound.  Egerton  had  not  de- 
tected Leslie's  corrupt  and  treacherous  nature.  He 
might  have  other  reasons  for  keeping  him  at  a  cer- 


tain distance,  but  he  inquired  too  little  into  Ran- 
dalls feelings  towards  himself  to  question  the 
attachment,  or  doubt  the  sincerity,  of  one  who 
owed  to  him  so  much.  But  that  which  more  than 
all  embittered  Randal's  feelings  towards  Egerton, 
was  the  careful  and  deliberate  frankness  with 
which  the  latter  had,  more  tlian  once,  repeated  and 
enforced  the  odious  announcement,  that  Randal  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  the  minister's — will,  noth- 
ing to  expect  from  that  wealth  which  glared  in  the 
hungry  eyes  of  the  pauper  heir  to  the  Leslies  of 
Rood.  To  whom,  then,  could  Egerton  mean  to 
devise  his  fortune  ?  To  whom  but  Frank  Hazel- 
dean.  Yet  Audley  took  so  little  notice  of  his 
nephew — seemed  so  indifferent  to  him,  that  that 
supposition,  however  natural,  seemed  exposed  to 
doubt.  The  astuteness  of  Randal  was  perplexed. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  less  he  himself  could 
rely  on  Egerton  for  fortune,  the  more  he  revolved 
the  possible  chances  of  ousting  Frank  from  the  in- 
heritance of  Hazeldean — in  part,  at  least,  if  not 
wholly.  To  one  less  scheming,  crafty,  and  re- 
morseless than  Randal  Leslie  with  every  day  be- 
came more  and  more,  such  a  project  would  have 
seemed  the  wildest  delusion.  But  there  was  some- 
thing fearful  in  the  manner  in  which  this  young 
man  sought  to  turn  knowledge  into  power,  and 
make  the  study  of  all  weakness  in  others  subser- 
vient to  his  own  ends.  He  wormed  himself  thor- 
oughly into  Frank's  confidence.  He  learned 
through  Frank  all  the  squire's  peculiarities  of 
thought  and  temper,  and  thoroughly  pondered  over 
each  word  in  the  father's  letters,  which  the  son 
gradually  got  into  the  habit  of  showing  to  the  per- 
fidious eyes  of  his  friend.  Randal  saw  that  the 
squire  had  two  characteristics,  which  are  very  com- 
mon amongst  pmprietors,  and  which  might  be  in- 
voked as  antagonists  to  his  warm  fatherly  love. 
First,  the  squire  was  as  fond  of  his  estate  as  if  it 
were  a  living  thing,  and  part  of  his  own  flesh  and 
blood  ;  and  in  his  lectures  to  Frank  upon  the  sin 
of  extravagance,  the  squire  always  let  out  this 
foible : — **  What  was  to  become  of  the  estate  if  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  spendthrifl?  No  mat 
should  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  Hazeldean  ;  let 
Frank  beware  of /Ao/,"  &c.  Secondly,  the  squire 
was  not  only  fund  of  bis  lands,  but  he  was  jealous 
of  them — that  jealousy  which  even  the  tenderest 
fathers  sometimes  entertain  towards  their  natu- 
ral heirs.  He  could  not  bear  the  notion  that  Frank 
should  count  on  his  death ;  and  he  seldom  closed 
an  admonitory  letter  without  repeating  the  informa- 
tion that  Hazeldean  was  not  entailed ;  that  it  was 
his  to  do  with  as  he  pleased  through  life  and  in 
death.  Indirect  menace  of  this  nature  rather 
wounded  and  galled  than  intimidated  Frank ;  for 
the  young  man  was  extremely  generous  and  high- 
spirited  by  nature,  and  was  always  more  disposed 
to  some  indiscretion  after  such  warnings  to  his 
self-interest,  as  if  to  show  that  those  were  the  last 
kinds  of  appeal  likely  to  influence  him.  By  the 
help  of  such  insights  into  the  character  of  father 
and  son,  Randal  thought  he  saw  gleams  of  daylight 
illumining  his  own  chance  of  the  lands  of  Hazel- 
dean. Meanwhile,  it  appeared  to  him  obvious  that, 
come  what  might  of  it,  his  own  interests  could  not 
lose,  and  might  most  probably  gain,  by  whatever 
could  alienate  the  squire  from  his  natural  heir 
Accordinerly,  though  with  consummate  tact,  he  in- 
stigated Frank  towards  the  very  excesses  most  cal- 
culated to  irritate  the  squire,  ail  the  while  appear- 
ing rather  to  give  the  counter  advice,  and  never 
sharing  in  any  of  the  follies  to  which  he  conducted 
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bis  thonghtlett  (Viend.  In  this  he  worked  chiefly 
through  others,  introducing  Frank  to  every  ac- 
qutfintance  most  dangerous  to  youth,  either  from 
the  wit  that  laughs  at  prudence,  or  the  spurious 
magnificence  that  subsists  so  handsomely  upon 
bills  endorsed  by  friends  of  '*  great  expectations." 

The  minister  and  his  proteg^  were  seated  at 
breakfast,  the  first  reading  the  newspaper,  the  last 
glancing  over  his  letters  ;  for  Randal  had  arrived 
to  the  dignity  of  receiving  many  letters — ay,  and 
notes  tpo,  three-cornered  and  fancifully  embossed. 
Egerton  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  laid  down  the 
paper.  Randal  looked  up  from  his  correspondence. 
The  minister  had  sunk  into  one  of  his  absent  rev- 
eries. 

Afler  a  long  silence,  observing  that  Egerton  did 
net  return  to  the  newspaper,  Randal  said,  **  Ehem 
— ^sir,  I  have  a  note  from  Frank  Hazeldean,  who 
wants  much  to  see  me  ;  his  father  has  arrived  in 
town  unexpectedly." 

'*  What  brings  him  here  ?"  asked  Egerton,  still 
abstractedly. 

*'  Why,  it  seems  that  he  has  heard  some  vague 
reports  of  poor  Frank's  extravagance,  and  Frank 
is  rather  afraid  or  ashamed  to  meet  him." 

*^  Ay — a  very  great  fault  extravagance  in  the 
young !— Hlestroys  independence ;  ruins  or  enslaves 
the  future.  Great  fault — very !  And  what  does 
youth  want  that  it  should  be  extravagant?  Has  it 
not  everything  in  itself,  merely  because  it  is? 
Youth  is  youth — what  needs  it  moreV 

Egerton  rose  as  he  said  this,  and  retired  to  his 
writing-table,  and  in  his  turn  opened  his  corre- 
spondence. Randal  took  up  the  newspaper,  and 
endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  conjecture  what  had 
excited  the  minister's  exclamation,  and  the  reverie 
that  succeeded  it. 

Egerton  suddenly  and  sharply  turned  round  in 
his  chair — **  If  you  have  done  with  the  Times,  have 
the  goodness  to  place  it  here." 

Randal  had  just  obeyed,  when  a  knock  at  the 
street-door  was  heard,  and  presently  Lord  L'Es- 
trange  came  into  the  room,  with  somewhat  a 
quicker  step,  and  somewhat  a  gayer  mien  than 
usual. 

Audley's  hand,  as  if  mechanically,  fell  upon  the 
newspaper — fell  upon  that  part  of  the  columns 
devoted  to  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  Randal 
stood  by,  and  noted  ;  then,  bowing  to  L'Estrange, 
left  the  room. 

"  Audley,"  said  L'Estrange,  "  I  have  had  an 
adventure  since  I  saw  you — an  adventure  that 
reopened  the  Past,  and  may  influence  my  future." 

"How?"  . 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  have  met  with  a  relation 
of— of— the  Avenels." 

"  Indeed !     Whom— Richard  Avenel ?" 

"  Richard — Richard — who  is  he  ?  Oh,  I  re- 
member;  the  wild  lad  who  went  ofiT  to  America  ; 
but  that  was  when  I  was  a  mere  child." 

"  That  Richard  Avenel  is  now  a  rich,  thriving 
trader,  and  his  marriage  is  in  this  newspaper — 
married  to  an  honorable  Mrs.  M'Catchley.  Well 
— in  this  country — who  should  plume  himself  on 
birth?" 

"  You  did  not  say  so  always,  Egerton,"  replied 
Harley,  with  a  tone  of  mournful  reproach. 

"And  I  say  so  now,  pertinently  to  a  Mrs. 
M'Catchley,  not  to  the  heir  of  the  L'Estranges. 
But  no  more  of  these — these  Avenels." 

"  Yes,  more  of  them.  I  tell  you  I  have  met  a 
relation  of  theirs — a  nephew  of— of— " 

"Of Richard  Avenei's?"  interrupted  Egerton; 


and  then  added,  in  the  slow,  deliberate,  argumenta- 
tive tone  in  which  he  was  wont  to  speak  in  public, 
"  Richard  Avenel  the  trader !  I  saw  him  once — a 
presuming  and  intolerable  man !" 

"  The  nephew  has  not  these  sins.  He  is  full  of 
promise,  of  modesty,  yet  of  pride.  And  his 
countenance — oh,  Egerton,  be  has  her  eyes  !" 

Egerton  made  no  answer.  And  Harley  re* 
soroed — 

"  I  had  thought  of  placing  him  under  your  care. 
I  knew  you  would  provide  for  him." 

"  I  will.  Bring  him  hither,"  cried  Egerton 
eagerly.  "  All  that  I  can  do  to  prove  my — regard 
for  a  wish  of  yours." 

Harley  pressed  his  friend's  hand  warmly. 

"I  thank  you  from  my  heart;  the  Audley  of 
my  boyhood  speaks  now.  But  the  young  man  has 
decided  otherwise  ;  and  I  do  not  blame  him.  Nay, 
I  rejoice  that  he  chooses  a  career  in  which,  if  he  find 
, hardship,  he  may  escape  dependence." 

"  And  that  career  is — " 

"Letters!" 

"Letters — Literature!"  exclaimed  the  states- 
man. "  Beggary  !  No,  no,  Harley,  this  is  your 
absurd  romance." 

"  It  will  not  be  beggary,  and  it  is  not  my  ro- 
mance ;  it  is  the  boy's.  Leave  him  alone,  he  is 
my  care  and  my  charge  henceforth.  He  is  of  her 
blood,  and  I  said  that  he  had  fter  eyes." 

"  But  you  are  going  abroad ;  let  me  know  where 
he  is ;  I  will  watch  over  him." 

"  And  unsettle  a  right  ambition  for  a  wrong  one  T 
No — you  shall  know  nothing  of  him  till  he  can 
proclaim  himself.     I  think  that  day  will  come." 

Audley  mused  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Well, 
perhaps  you  are  right.  After  all,  as  you  say, 
independence  is  a  great  blessing,  and  my  ambition 
has  not  rendered  myself  the  better  or  the  happier." 

"  Yet,  my  poor  Audley,  you  ask  me  to  be  am- 
bitious." 

"  I  only  wish  you  to  be  consoled,"  cried  Egerton 
with  passion. 

"  I  will  try  to  be  so ;  and  by  the  help  of  a  milder 
remedy  than  yours.  I  said  that  my  adventure 
might  influence  my  future  ;  it  brought  me  ac- 
quainted not  only  with  the  young  man  I  speak  of, 
but  the  most  winning,  affectionate  child — a  girl." 

"  Is  this  child  an  Avenel  too?" 

"  No,  she  is  of  gentle  blood — a  soldier's  daugh- 
ter ;  the  daughter  of  that  Captain  Digby,  on  whose 
behalf  I  was  a  petitioner  to  your  patronage.  He 
is  dead,  and  in  dying,  my  name  was  on  his  lips. 
He  meant  me,  doubtless,  to  be  the  guardian  to  his 
orphan.  I  shall  be  so.  I  have  at  last  an  object  in 
life." 

"  But  can  you  seriously  mean  to  take  this  child 
with  you  abroad?" 

"  Seriously,  I  do." 

"  And  lodge  her  in  yotir  own  house?" 

"  For  a  year  or  so  while  ^he  is  yet  a  child. 
Then,  as  she  approaches  youth,  I  shall  place  her 
elsewhere." 

"  You  may  grow  to  love  her.  Is  it  clear  that 
she  will  love  you  ? — not  mistake  gratitude  for  love  ? 
It  is  a  very  hazardous  experiment." 

"  So  was  William  the  Norman's — still  he  was 
William  the  Conqueror.  Thou  biddest  me  move 
on  from  the  past,  and  be  consoled,  yet  thou  wouldet 
make  me  as  inapt  to  progress  as  the  mule  in 
Slawkenbergius'  tale,  with  thy  cursed  interlocu- 
tions, '  Stumbling,  by  St.  Nicholas,  every  step. 
Why,  at  this  rate,  we  shall  be  all  night  gelling 
iuto^-'  Happiness  J    Listen,'*  continued  Harley, 
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■etting  off,  fall  pelt,  into  one  of  his  wild,  whimsical 
humors.  **One  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  in 
Israel,  felling  wood  near  the  River  Jordan,  his 
hatchet  forsook  the  heWe,  and  fell  to  the  bottom 
of  the  river ;  so  he  prayed  to  have  it  again,  (it  was 
but  a  small  request,  mark  you ;)  and  having  a 
strong  faith,  he  did  not  throw  the  hatchet  after  the 
helve,  but  the  helve  after  the  hatchet.  Presently 
two  great  miracles  were  seen.  Up  springs  the 
hatchet  from  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  fixes 
itself  to  its  old  acquaintance,  the  helve.  Now,  had 
he  wished  to  coach  it  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot 
like  Elias,  be  as  rich  as  Job,  strong  as  Samson,  and 
beautiful  as  Absalom,  would  he  have  obtained  it, 
do  you  think?  In  truth,  my  friend,  I  question  it 
very  much.'' 

'*I  cannot  comprehend  what  you  mean.  Sad 
stuff  you  are  talking." 

**  1  can't  help  that ;  Rabelais  is  to  be  blamed  for 
it.  I  am  quoting  him,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  his 
prologue  to  the  chapters  on  the  Moderation  of 
Wishes.  And  apropos  of  *  moderate  wishes  in 
point  of  hatchet,'  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I 
ask  but  little  from  Heaven.  I  fling  but  the  helve 
afler  the  hatchet  that  has  sunk  into  the  silent 
stream.  I  want  the  other  half  of  the  weapon  that 
is  buried  fathom  deep,  and  for  want  of  which  the 
thick  woods  darken  round  me  by  the  Sacred  River, 
and  I  can  catch  not  a  glimpse  of  the  stars." 

"In  plain  English,"  said  Audley  Egerton, 
*<  you  want" — he  stopped  short,  puzzled. 

**  I  want  my  purpose  and  my  will,  and  my  old 
character,  and  the  nature  God  gave  me.  I  want 
the  half  of  my  soul  which  has  fallen  from  me.  I 
want  such  love  as  may  replace  to  me  the  Tanished 
affections.  Reason  not — ^I  throw  the  helve  after 
the  hatchet." 

CHAPTER   ZXI. 

Randal  Leslie,  on  leaving  Audley,  repaired  to 
Frank's  lodgings,  and,  afler  being  closeted  with  the 
young  guardsman  an  hour  or  so,  took  his  way  to 
Limmer's  hotel,  and  asked  for  Mr.  Hazeldean. 
He  was  shown  into  the  cofifee-room,  while  the 
waiter  went  up  stairs  with  his  card,  to  see  if  the 
squire  was  within,  and  disengaged.  The  Times 
newspaper  lay  sprawling  on  one  of  the  tables,  and 
Randal,  leaning  over  it,  looked  with  attention  into 
the  column  containing  births,  deaths,  and  marriages. 
But,  in  that  long  and  miscellaneous  list,  he  could 
not  conjecture  the  name  which  had  so  excited  Mr. 
Egerton 's  interest. 

**  Vexatious!"  he  muttered;  "there  is  no 
knowledge  which  has  power  more  useful  than  that 
of  the  secrets  of  men." 

He  turned  as  the  waiter  entered  and  said  that 
Mr.  Hazeldean  would  be  glad  to  see  him. 

As  Randal  entered  the  drawing-room,  the 
squire,  shaking  hands  with  him,  looked  towards 
the  door  as  if  expecting  some  one  else,  and  his 
honest  face  assumed  a  blank  expression  of  disap- 
pointment when  the  door  closed,  and  he  found  that 
Randal  was  unaccompanied. 

"  Well,"  said  he  bluntly,  "  I  thought  your  old 
school-fellow,  Frank,  might  have  been  with  you." 

"  Have  not  you  seen  him  yet,  sir?" 

"  No,  I  came  to  town  this  morning ;  travelled 
outside  the  mail ;  sent  to  his  barracks,  but  the 
young  gentleman  does  not  sleep  there — has  an 
apartment  of  his  own ;  he  never  told  me  that. 
We  are  a  plain  family,  the  Haseldeans — young 


sir ;  and  I  bate  being  kept  in  the  dark,  by  my  own 
son  too." 

Randal  made  no  answer,  but  looked  sorrowful. 
The  squire,  who  had  never  before  seen  his  kins- 
man, had  a  Tague  idea  that  it  was  not  polite  to  en- 
tertain a  stranger,  though  a  connection  to  himself, 
with  his  family  troubles,  and  so  resumed  good- 
naturedly, 

*'  I  am  very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance  at 
last,  Mr.  Leslie.  You  know,  I  hope,  that  you  have 
good  Hazeldean  blood  in  your  Tcinsl" 

Randal^  (smiling.) — *^  I  am  not  likely  to  forget 
that ;  it  is  the  boast  of  our  pedigree." 

SqtUrej  (heartily.) — '*  Shake  hands  again  on  it, 
my  boy.  You  don't  want  a  friend,  since  my 
grandee  of  a  half-brother  has  taken  yuu  up ;  but  if 
ever  you  should,  Hazeldean  is  not  very  far  from 
Rood.  Can't  get  on  with  your  father  at  all,  my 
lad — more's  the  pity,  for  I  think  I  could  have 
given  him  a  hint  or  two  as  to  the  improvement 
of  his  property.  If  he  would  plant  those  ugly 
commons — larch  and  fir  soon  come  into  profit,  sir ; 
and  there  are  some  low  lands  about  Rood  that 
would  take  mighty  kindly  to  draining." 

Randal. — '*  My  poor  father  lives  a  life  so  retired, 
and  yon  cannot  wander  at  it.  Fallen  trees  lie  still, 
and  so  do  fallen  families." 

Squire. — **  Fallen  families  can  get  up  again, 
which  fallen  trees  can't*" 

Randal, — **  Ah,  sir,  it  often  takes  the  energy  of 
generations  to  repair  the  thrifllessness  and  extrava- 
gance of  a  single  owner." 

Squire,  (his  brow  lowering.) — *'  That 's  very 
true.  Frank  is  d«— d  extravagant ;  treats  me  very 
coolly,  too— <not  coming ;  near  three  o'clock.  By 
the  by,  I  suppose  he  told  you  where  I  was  ;  other- 
wise how  did  you  find  me  out?" 

Randal,  ^reluctantly.) — '*Sir,  he  did;  and,  to 
speak  frankly,  I  am  not  surprised  that  he  has  not 
yet  appeared." 

Syiitre.— "Eh!" 

Randal, — "  We  have  grown  very  intimate." 

Squire, — '^  So  he  writes  me  word — ^and  I  ant 
glad  of  it.  Our  member.  Sir  John,  tells  me  you  are 
a  very  clever  fellow,  and  a  very  steady  one.  And 
Frank  says  that  he  wishes  he  had  your  prudence, 
if  he  can't  have  your  talents.  He  has  a  good 
heart,  Frank,"  added  the  father,  relentingly. 
**  But,  zounds,  sir,  you  say  you  are  not  surprised 
he  has  not  come  to  welcome  his  own  father  !" 

<*  My  dear  sir,"  said  Randal,  **  you  wrote  word 
to  Frank  that  you  had  heard,  from  Sir  John  and 
others,  of  his  goings-on,  and  that  you  were  not 
satisfied  with  his  replies  to  your  letters." 

"  Well." 

"  And  then  you  suddenly  come  up  to  town." 

"  Well." 

**  Well.  And  Frank  is  ashamed  to  meet  you. 
For,  as  you  say,  he  has  been  extravagant,  and  he 
has  exceeded  his  allowance;  and,  knowing  my 
respect  for  you,  and  my  great  affection  for  himself, 
he  has  asked  me  to  prepare  you  to  receive  his 
confession  and  forgive  him.  1  know  I  am  taking 
a  great  liberty.  I  have  no  right  to  interfere 
between  father  and  son;  but  pray — pray  think  1 
mean  for  the  best." 

"  Humph!"  said  the  squire,  recovering  himself 
very  slowly,  and  showing  evident  pain.  *'  I  knew 
already  that  Frank  had  spent  more  than  he  ought ; 
but  I  think  he  should  not  have  employed  a  third 
person  to  prepare  me  to  forgive  him.  (Excuse 
me — no  offence.)    And  if  he  wanted  a  third  person, 
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was  not  there  his  own  mother  ?  What  the  devil  !— 
(firing  up) — am  I  a  tyrant — a  bashaw — ^that  my 
own  son  is  afraid  to  speak  to  me?  Gad,  I  'U  give 
it  him!" 

'*  Pardon  me,  sir,'*  said  Randal,  assuming  at 
once  that  air  of  authority  which  superior  intellect 
so  well  carries  off  and  excuses,  "^ut  I  strongly 
advise  you  not  to  express  any  anger  at  Frank^s 
confidence  in  me.  At  present  I  have  influence 
over  him.  Whatever  you  may  think  of  his  extrav- 
agance, I  have  saved  him  from  many  an  indiscre- 
tion, and  many  a  debt — a  young  man  will  listen  to 
one  of  his  own  age  so  much  mure  readily  than  even 
to  the  kindest  friend  of  graver  years.  Indeed,  sir, 
I  speak  for  your  sake  as  well  as  for  Frank's.  Let 
me  keep  this  influence  over  him ;  and  don't 
reproach  him  for  the  confidence  he  places  in  me. 
Nay,  let  him  rather  think  that  I  have  softened  any 
displeasure  you  might  otherwise  have  felt." 

There  seemed  so  much  good  sense  in  what 
Randal  said,  and  the  kindness  of  it  seemed  so 
disinterested,  that  the  squire^s  native  shrewdness 
was  deceived. 

'*  You  are  a  fine  young  fellow,"  said  he,  *'  and 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Well,  I  suppose 
there  is  no  putting  old  heads  upon  young  shoulders ; 
and  I  promise  you  I  '11  not  say  an  angry  word  to 
Frank.  I  dare  say,  poor  boy,  he  is  very  much 
afilicted,  and  I  long  to  shake  hands  with  him.  So, 
set  his  mind  at  ease." 

*'  Ah,  sir,"  said  Randal,  with  much  apparent 
emotion,  "  your  son  may  well  love  you ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  hard  matter  for  so  kind  a  heart  as 
yours  to  preserve  the  proper  firmness  with  him." 

'*  Oh,  I  can  be  firm  enough,"  quoth  .the  squire — 
'*  especially  when  I  don't  see  him — handsome  dog 
that  he  is — very  like  his  mother — don't  you  think 
•o?" 

**  I  never  saw  his  mother,  sir." 

"  Gad  !  Not  seen  my  Harry  ?  No  more  you 
have;  you  must  come  and  pay  us  a  visit.  We 
have  your  grandmother's  picture,  when  she  was  a 
girl,  with  a  crook  in  one  hand  and  a  bunch  of 
lilies  in  the  other.  I  suppose  my  half-brother  will 
let  you  come?" 

*'  To  be  sure,  sir.  Will  you  not  call  on  him 
while  you  are  in  town  V 

'*Not  I.  He  would  think  I  expected  to  get 
something  from  the  government.  Tell  him  the 
ministers  must  go  on  a  little  better,  if  they  want 
my  vote  for  their  member.  But  go.  I  see  you 
are  impatient  to  tell  Frank  that  all 's  forgot  and 
forgiven.  Come  and  dine  with  him  here  at  six, 
and  let  him  bring  his  bills  in  his  pocket.  Oh,  I 
shan't  scold  him." 

**  Why,  as  to  that,"  said  Randal,  smiling,  '*  I 
think  (forgive  me  still)  that  you  should  not  take 
it  too  easily  ;  just  as  I  think  that  you  had  better  not 
blame  him  for  his  very  natural  and  praiseworthy 
shame  in  approaching  you,  so  I  think,  also,  that  you 
should  do  nothing  that  would  tend  to  diminish  that 
shame — it  is  such  a  check  on  him.  And  therefore, 
if  you  can  contiive  to  aflfect  to  be  angry  with  him 
for  the  extravagance,  it  will  do  good." 

'*  You  speak  like  a  book,  and  I  '11  try  my  best." 

'*  If  you  threaten,  for  instance,  to  take  him  out 
of  the  army,  and  settle  him  in  the  country,  it  would 
have  a  very  good  elFect." 

"  What!  would  he  think  it  so  great  a  punish- 
ment to  come  home  and  live  with  his  parents?" 

*'  I  don't  say  that ;  but  he  is  naturally  so  fond  of 
London.  At  his  age,  and  with  his  large  inheri- 
tance, that  is  natural." 
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Inheritance !"  said  the  squire,  moodily — "  in- 
heritance! he  is  not  thinking  of  that,  I  trust? 
Zounds,  sir,  I  have  as  good  a  life  as  his  own.  In- 
heritance ! — to  be  sure  the  Casino  property  is 
entailed  on  him ;  but,  as  for  the  rest,  sir,  I  am  no 
tenant  for  life.  I  could  leave  the  Hazeldean  lands 
to  my  ploughman  if  I  chose  it.  Inheritance,  in- 
deed !" 

*'  My  dear  sir,  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that 
Frank  would  entertain  the  unnatural  and  monstrous 
idea  of  calculating  on  your  death  ;  and  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  get  him  to  sow  his  wild  oats  as  soon  as 
possible — marry  and  settle  down  into  the  country. 
For  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  his  town  habits 
and  tastes  grew  permanent — a  bad  thing  for  the 
Hazeldean  property,  that.  And,"  added  Randal, 
laughing,  **  I  feel  an  interest  in  the  old  place,  since 
my  grandmother  comes  of  the  stock.  So,  just 
force  yourself  to  seem  angry,  and  grumble  a  little 
when  you  pay  the  bills." 

*'  Ah,  ah,  trust  me,"  said  the  squire  doggedly, 
and  with  a  very  altered  air.  **  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  these  hints,  my  young  kinsman."  And 
his  stout  hand  trembled  a  little  as  he  extended  it 
to  Randal. 

Leaving  Limmer's  Randal  hastened  to  Frank's 
rooms  in  St.  James'  street.  **  My  dear  fellow," 
said  he,  when  he  entered,  '*  it  is  very  fortunate  that 
I  persuaded  you  to  let  me  break  matters  to  your 
father.  You  might  well  say  that  he  was  rather 
passionate  ;  but  I  have  contrived  to  soothe  him. 
You  need  not  fear  that  he  will  not  pay  your 
debu." 

'*I  never  feared  that,"  said  Frank,  changin? 
color;  **I  only  feared  his  anger.  But,  inde^,l 
fear  his  kindness  still  more.  What  a  reckless 
hound  I  have  been  !  However,  it  shall  be  a  lesson 
to  me.  And  my  debts  once  paid,  I  will  turn  as 
economical  as  yourself." 

*'  Quite  right,  Frank.  And,  indeed,  I  am  a  little 
afraid  that,  when  your  father  knows  the  total,  he 
may  execute  a  threat  that  would  be  very  unpleasant 
to  yon." 

»' What's  that?" 

'*  Make  you  sell  out,  and  give  up  London." 

*'  The  devil !"  exclaimed  Frank,  with  fervent 
emphasis ;  '*  that  would  be  treating  me  like  a 
child." 

'*  Why,  it  tpould  make  you  seem  rather  ridicu- 
lous to  your  set,  which  is  not  a  very  rural  one. 
And  you,  who  like  London  so  much,  and  are  so 
much  in  the  fashion." 

'*  Don't  talk  of  it,"  cried  Frank,  walking  to 
and  fro  the  room  in  great  disorder. 

'*  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  might  be  well  not 
to  say  all  you  owe  at  once.  If  yon  named  half  the 
sum,  your  father  would  let  you  oflf  with  a  lecture  ; 
and  really  I  tremble  at  the  efl!ect  of  the  total." 

*'  But  how  shall  I  pay  the  other  half?" 

*'  Oh,  you  must  save  from  your  allowance  ;  it  is 
a  very  liberal  one ;  and  the  tradesmen  are  not 
pressing." 

"  No— but  the  cursed  bill-brokers" — 

*'  Always  renew  to  a  young  man  of  your  expec- 
tations. And,  if  I  get  into  an  office,  I  can  always 
help  you,  my  dear  Frank." 

'*  Ah,  Randal,  I  am  not  so  bad  as  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  your  friendship,"  said  Frank  warmly. 
**  But  it  seems  to  me  mean,  ailer  all,  and  a  sort  of 
a  lie,  indeed,  disguising  the  real  state  of  my  aflfairs. 
I  should  not  have  listened  to  the  idea  from  any  one 
else.  But  you  are  such  a  sensible,  kind,  honorable 
fellow." 
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"  After  epithets  so  flattering,  I  shrink  from  the 
responsibility  of  advice.  But,  apart  from  your 
own  interests,  I  should  be  fflad  to  save  your  father 
(he  pain  he  would  feel  at  knowing  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  scrape  you  have  got  into.  And  if  it 
entailed  on  you  the  necessity  to  lay  by — and  give 
up  hazard,  and  not  be  security  for  other  men — why 
it  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen. 
Really,  too,  it  seems  hard  upon  Mr.  Hazeldean, 
that  he  should  be  the  only  sufferer,  and  quite  just 
that  you  should  bear  half  your  own  burdens." 

'*  Su  it  is,  Randal ;  that  did  not  strike  me  before. 
I  will  take  your  counsel ;  and  now  I  will  go  at 
once  to  Limmer^s.  My  dear  father !  I  hope  he 
is  looking  well?'* 

'*  Oh,  very.  Such  a  contrast  to  the  sallow  Lon- 
doners !  But  I  think  you  had  better  not  go  till 
dinner.  He  has  asked  me  to  meet  you  at  six.  I 
will  call  for  you  a  little  before,  and  we  can  go  to- 
gether. This  will  prevent  a  great  deal  of  gene 
and  constraint.  Good-bye  till  then. — Ha ! — by  the 
way,  I  think,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  not  take  the 
matter  too  seriously  and  penitentially.  You  see 
the  best  of  fathers  like  to  keep  their  sons  under 
their  thumb,  as  the  saying  is.  And,  if  you  want 
at  your  age  to  preserve  your  independence,  and  not 
to  be  hurried  off  and  buried  in  the  country,  like  a 
schoolboy  in  disgrace,  a  little  manliness  of  bearing 
would  not  be  amiss.     You  can  think  over  it.'' 

The  dinner  at  Limmer's  went  off  very  differently 
from  what  it  ought  to  have  done.  Randal's  words 
had  sunk  deep,  and  rankled  sorely  in  the  squire's 
mind  ;  and  that  impression  imparted  a  certain  cold- 
ness to  his  manner  which  belied  the  hearty,  forgiv- 
in^i  generous  impulse  with  which  he  had  come  up  to 
London,  and  which  even  Randal  had  not  yet  alto- 

f ether  whispered  away.  On  the  other  hand, 
'rank,  embarrassed  both  by  the  sense  of  disingenu- 
ousness,  and  a  desire  *'  not  to  take  the  thing  too 
seiiously,"  seemed  to  the  squire  ungracious  and 
thankless. 

After  dinner,  the  squire  began  to  hum  and  haw, 
and  Frank  to  color  up  and  shrink.  Both  felt  dis- 
composed by  the  presence  of  a  third  person  ;  till, 
with  an  art  and  address  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
Randal  himself  broke  the  ice,  and  so  contrived  to 
remove  the  restraint  he  had  before  imposed,  that, 
at  length,  each  was  heartily  glad  to  have  matters 
.made  clear  and  brief  by  his  dexterity  and  tact. 

Frank's  debts  were  not  in  reality  large ;  and, 
when  he  named  the  half  of  them — looking  down 
in  shame — the  squire,  agreeably  surprised,  was 
about  to  express  himself  with  a  liberal  heartiness 
that  would  have  opened  his  son*s  excellent  heart 
at  once  to  him.  But  a  warning  look  from  Randal 
checked  the  impulse  ;  and  the  squire  thought  it 
right,  as  he  had  promised  to  affect  an  anger  be  did 
not  feel,  and  let  fall  the  unlucky  threat,  **  that  it 
was  all  very  well  once  in  a  way  to  exceed  his  al- 
lowance ;  but,  if  Frank  did  not,  in  future,  show 
more  sense  than  to  be  led  away  by  a  set  of  London 
sharks  and  coxcombs,  he  must  cut  the  army,  come 
home,  and  take  to  farming." 

Frank  imprudently  exclaimed,  '*  Oh,  sir,  I  have 
no  taste  for  farming  !  And  after  London,  at  my 
age,  the  country  would  be  so  horribly  dull." 

"  Aha  !"  said  the  squire,  very  grimly — and  he 
thrust  back  into  his  pocket-book  some  extra  bank- 
notes which  his  fingers  had  itched  to  add  to  those 
he  had  already  counted  out.  <'  The  country  is  ter- 
ribly dull,  is  it  I  Money  goes  there  not  upon  follies 
and  vices,  but  upon  employing  honest  laborers, 
and  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  nation.    It  does 


not  please  you  to  spend  money  in  that  way :  it  is 
a  pity  you  should  ever  be  plagued  with  such 
duties." 

**  My  dear  father — " 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  you  puppy  !  Oh,  1  dare 
say,  if  you  were  in  my  shoes,  you  would  cut  down 
the  oaks,  and  mortgage  the  property — sell  it,  for 
what  I  know — all  go  on  a  cast  of  the  dice !  Aha, 
sir — very  well,  very  well — the  country  is  horribly 
dull,  is  it?    Pray,  stay  in  town." 

*'  My  dear  Mr.  Hazeldean,"  said  Randal  blandly, 
and  as  if  with  the  wish  to  turn  off*  into  a  joke  what 
threatened  to  be  serious,  **  you  must  not  interpret  a 
hasty  expression  so   literally.    Why,  you  would 

make  Frank  as  bad  as  Lord  A ,  who  wrote  word 

to  his  steward  to  cut  down  more  timber ;  and  when 
the  steward  replied, '  There  are  only  three  sign- 
posts left  on  the  whole  estate,'  wrote  back, 
*  They  've  done  growing,  at  all  events — down  with 

them.'     You  oueht  to  know  Lord  A ,  sir;  so 

witty  ;  and — Frank's  particular  friend." 

'*  Your  particular  friend.  Master  Frank?  Pretty 
friends!" — and  the  squire  buttoned  up  the  pocket, 
to  which  he  had  transferred  his  note-book  with  a 
determined  air. 

'*  But  I  'm  his  friend,  too,"  said  Randal  kindly ; 
"  and  I  preach  to  him  properly,  I  can  tell  you." 
Then,  as  if  delicately  anxious  to  change  the  sub- 
ject, he  began  to  ask  questions  upon  crops,  and  the 
experiment  of  bone  manure.  He  spoke  earnestly, 
and  with  gusto,  yet  with  the  deference  of  one 
listening  to  a  great  practical  authority.  Randal 
had  spent  the  afternoon  in  cramming  the  subject 
from  agricultural  journals  and  parlia^mentary  re- 

f»orts ;  and,  like  all  practised  readers,  had  really 
earned  in  a  few  hours  more  than  many  a  man, 
unaccustomed  to  study,  could  gain  from  books  in  a 
year.  The  squire  was  surprised  and  pleased  at 
the  young  scholar's  information  and  taste  for  such 
subjects. 

^'  But,  to  be  sure,"  quoth  he,  with  an  angry 
look  at  poor  Frank,  *'  you  have  good  Hazeldean 
blood  in  you,  and  know  a  bean  from  a  turnip." 

**  Why,  sir,"  said  Randal,  ingenuously,  ^*  I  am 
training  myself  for  public  life  ;  and  what  is  a  public 
man  worth  if  he  do  not  study  the  agriculture  of  his 
country  ?" 

'*  Right — what  is  he  worth  ?  Put  that  question, 
with  my  compliments,  to  my  half-brother.  What 
stuff'he  did  talk,  the  other  night,  on  the  malt-tax, 
to  be  sure!" 

**  Mr.  Egerton  has  had  so  many  other  things  to 
think  of,  that  we  must  excuse  his  want  of  informa- 
tion upon  one  topic,  however  important.  With 
his  strong  sense,  he  must  acquire  that  information, 
sooner  or  later ;  for  he  is  fund  of  power  ;  and,  sir 
— knowledge  is  power !" 

*'  Very  true ; — very  fine  saying,"  quoth  the 
squire  unsuspiciously,  as  Randalls  eye  rested  upon 
Mr.  Hazeldean 's  open  face,  and  then  glanced 
towards  Frank,  who  looked  sad  and  bored. 

'*Yes,"  repeated  Randal,  '*  knowledge  is 
power ;"  and  he  shook  his  head  wisely,  as  he 
passed  the  bottle  to  his  host. 

Still,  when  the  squire,  who  meant  to  return  to 
the  hall  next  morning,  took  leave  of  Frank,  his 
heart  warmed  to  his  son  ;  and  still  more  for 
Frank's  dejected  looks.  It  was  not  Randal's  policy 
to  push  estrangement  too  far  at  first,  and  in  his 
own  presence. 

**  Speak  to  poor  Frank — kindly  now,  sir — do ;" 
whispered  he,  observing  the  squire's  watery  eyes, 
as  he  moved  to  the  window. 
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The  squire  rejoiced  to  obey — ^thraet  out  his 
hand  to  his  son — ^*  My  dear  boy,* ''said  he/'  there, 
don't  fret — pshaw  ! — it  was  but  a  trifle  after  all. 
Think  no  more  of  it." 

Frank  took  the  hand,  and  suddenly  threw  his 
arm  round  his  father's  broad  shoulder. 

'*  Oh,  sir,  you  are  too  good — too  good."  His 
voice  trembled  so,  that  Randal  took  alarm,  passed 
by  him,  and  touched  him  meaningly. 

The  squire  pressed  his  son  to  his  heart — ^heart 
so  large,  that  it  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  width 
under  his  broadcloth. 

*'  My  dear  Frank,"  said  he,  half  blubbering,  '*  it 
is  not  the  money ;  but,  you  see,  it  so  yexes  your 
poor  mother  ;  you  must  be  careful  in  future ;  and, 
zounds,  boy,  it  will  be  all  yours  one  day  ;  only 
don't  calculate  on  it ;  I  could  not  bear  tkat-^ 
could  not,  indeed." 

**  Calculate  !"  cried  Frank.  "  Oh  sir,  can  yon 
think  it  t" 

<*  lam  so  delighted  that  I  had  some  slight  hand  in 
your  complete  reconciliation  with  Mr.  Hazeldean," 
said  Randal,  as  the  young  men  walked  from  the 
hotel.  *'  I  saw  that  you  were  disheartened,  and  I 
told  him  to  speak  to  you  kindly." 

'<  Did  you  ?   Ah — I  am  sorry  he  needed  telling." 

**  I  know  his  character  so  well  already,"  said 
Randal,  **  that  I  flatter  myself  I  can  always  keep 
things  between  you  as  they  ought  to  be.  What  an 
excellent  man!'' 

**  The  best  man  in  the  world,"  cried  Frank, 
heartily  ;  and  then,  as  his  accents  drooped,  *'  yet  I 
have  deceived  him.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go 
back—" 

**  And  tell  him  to  give  yon  twice  as  much  money 
as  you  had  asked  for.  He  would  think  you  had 
only  seemed  so  aflfectionate  in  order  to  take  him  in. 
No,  no,  Frank — save — lay  by— economize  ;  and 
then  tell  him  that  you  have  paid  half  your  own 
debts.     Something  high-minded  in  that." 

"  So  there  is.  Your  heart  is  as  good  as  your 
head.     Good  night." 

**  Are  you  going  home  so  early  ?  Have  you  no 
engagements?" 

"  None  that  I  shall  keep." 

"  Good  night,  then." 

They  parted,  and  Randal  walked  into  one  of  the 
fashionable  clubs.  He  neared  a  table,  where  three 
or  four  young  men  (younger  sons,  who  lived  in  the 
most  splendid  style,  Heaven  knew  bow)  were  still 
over  their  wine. 

Leslie  had  little  in  common  with  these  gentle- 
men ;  but  he  forced  his  nature  to  be  agreeable  to 
them,  in  consequence  of  a  very  excellent  piece  of 
wordly  advice  given  to  him  by  Audley  Egerton. 
*'  Never  let  the  dandies  call  you  a  prig,"  said  the 
statesman.  '*  Many  a  clever  fellow  fails  through 
life,  because  the  silly  fellows,  whom  half  a  word 
well  spoken  could  make  his  claqueurs^  turn  him  into 
ridicule.  Whatever  you  are,  avoid  the  fault  of 
most  reading  men  ;  in  a  word,  don't  be  a  prig !" 

'*  I  have  just  left  Hazeldean,"  said  Randal — 
*'  what  a  good  fellow  he  is !" 

*'  Capital,"  said  the  honorable  Greorge  Borrow- 
well.     "Where  is  he?" 

"  Why,  he  is  gone  to  his  rooms.  He  has  had 
a  little  scene  with  his  father,  a  thorough,  rough 
country  squire.  It  would  be  an  act  of  charity  if 
you  would  go  and  keep  him  company,  or  take  him 
with  you  to  some  place  a  little  more  lively  than  his 
own  lodgings." 

"  What !  the  old  gentleman  has  been  teazing 


him! — a  horrid  shame!  Why,  Frank  is  Dot 
expensive,  and  he  will  be  very  rich — eh  ?" 

"  An  immense  property,"  said  Randal,  "  and  not 
a  mortgage  on  it ;  an  only  son,"  he  added  turning 
away. 

Among  these  young  gentlemen  there  was  a 
kindly  and  most  benevolent  whisper,  and  presently 
they  all  rose,  and  walked  away  towards  Frank's 
lodgings. 

"  The  wedge  is  in  the  tree,"  said  Randal  to 
himself,  "  and  there  is  a  gap  already  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood." 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Harlet  L'EsTRANGE  IS  Seated  beside  Helen  at 
the  lattice-window  in  the  cottage  at  Norwood.  The 
bloom  of  reviving  health  is  on  the  child's  face,  and 
she  is  listening  with  a  smile,  for  Harley  is  speaking 
of  Leonard  with  praise,  and  of  Leonard's  future 
with  hope.  *'  And  thus,"  he  continued,  "  secure 
from  his  former  trials,  happy  in  his  occupation, 
and  pursuing  the  career  he  has  chosen,  we  must 
be  content,  my  dear  child,  to  leave  him." 

**  Leave  him!"  exclaimed  Helen,  and  the  rose 
on  her  cheek  faded. 

Harley  was  not  displeased  to  see  her  emotion. 
He  would  have  been  disappointed  in  her  heart  if  it 
had  been  less  susceptible  to  affection. 

"  It  is  hard  on  you,  Helen,"  said  he, "  to  separate 
you  from  one  who  has  been  to  you  as  a  brother. 
Do  not  hate  me  for  doing  so.  But  I  consider 
myself  your  guardian,  and  your  home  as  yet  must 
be  mhie.  We  are  going  from  this  land  of  cloud 
and  mist,  going  as  into  the  world  of  summer. 
Well,  that  does  not  content  you.  You  weep,  my 
child  ;  you  mourn  your  own  friend,  but  do  not  for- 
get your  father's.  I  am  alone,  and  often  sad, 
Helen  ;  will  you  not  comfort  roe  ?  You  press  my 
hand,  but  you  roust  learn  to  smile  on  me  also. 
You  are  bom  to  be  the  Comforter.  Comforters  are 
not  egotists ;  they  are  always  cheerful  when  they 
console." 

The  voice  of  Harley  was  so  sweet,  and  his  words 
went  so  home  to  the  child's  heart,  that  she  looked 
up  and  smiled  in  his  face  as  he  kissed  her  ingenuous 
brow.  But  then  she  thought  of  Leonard,  and  felt 
so  solitary — so  bereft — that  tears  burst  forth  again. 
Before  these  were  dried,  Leonard  himself  entered, 
and,  obeying  an  irresistible  impulse,  she  sprang  to 
his  arms,  and,  leaning  her  head  on  his  shoulder, 
sobbed  out,  "  I  am  going  from  you,  brother — do 
not  grieve---do  not  miss  me." 

Harley  was  much  moved ;  he  folded  his  arms, 
and  contemplated  them  both  silently — and  his  own 
eyes  were  moist.  "  This  heart,"  thought  be, 
•*  will  be  worth  the  winning  !" 

He  drew  aside  Leonard,  and  whispered, "  Soothe, 
but  encourage  and  support  her.  I  leave  you  to- 
gether ;  come  to  me  in  the  garden  later." 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  before  Leonard  joined 
Harley. 

"She  was  not  weeping  when  you  left  her?" 
asked  L'Estrange. 

*'  No ;  she  has  more  fortitude  than  we  might 
suppose.  Heaven  knows  how  that  fortitude  has 
supported  mine.  I  have  promised  to  write  to  her 
often." 

Harley  took  two  strides  across  the  'lawn,  and 
then,  coming  back  to  Leonard,  said,  *'  Keep  your 
promise,  and  write  often  for  the  first  year.  I 
would  then  ask  you  to  let  the  correspondence  drop 
gradually." 

"  Drop !— Ah,  my  lord !" 
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Look  yoa,  my  young  friend,  I  wish  to  lead 
this  fair  mind  wholly  from  the  sorrows  of  the  Past. 
I  wish  Helen  to  enter,  not  abruptly,  but  step  by 
step,  into  a  new  life.  You  love  each  other  now, 
as  do  two  children — as  brother  and  sister.  But 
later,  if  encouraged,  would  (he  love  be  the  samel 
And  is  it  not  better  for  both  of  you,  that  youth 
should  open  upon  the  world  with  youth's  natural 
affections  free  and  unforestalled!" 

'*  True !  And  she  is  so  above  me,"  said  Leonard 
mournfully. 

**  No  one  is  above  him  who  succeeds  in  your 
ambition,  Leonard.    It  is  not  thalt  believe  me !" 

Leonard  shook  his  head. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Harley  with  a  smile,  *'  I 
rather  feel  that  you  are  above  roe.  For  what 
vantage-ground  is  so  high  as  youth  1  Perhaps  I 
may  become  jealous  of  you.  It  is  well  that  she 
should  learn  to  like  one  who  is  to  be  henceforth 
her  guardian  and  protector.  Yet,  how  can  she 
like  me  as  she  ought,  if  her  heart  is  to  be  full  of 
you  t" 

The  boy  bowed  his  head  ;  and  Harley  hastened 
to  change  the  subject,  and  speak  of  letters  and 
of  glory.  His  words  were  eloquent,  and  his  voice 
kindling ;  for  he  had  been  an  enthusiast  for  fame 
ia  his  boyhood  ;.  and  in  Leonard's  his  own  seemed 
to  him  to  revive.  But  the  poet's  heart  gave  back 
no  echo — ^suddenly  it  seemed  void  and  desolate. 
Yet  when  Leonard  walked  back  by  the  moonlight, 
he  muttered  to  himself,  '*  Strange — ^strange — so 
mere  a  ^ hild,  this  cannot  be  love !  Still  what  else 
to  love  IS  there  left  to  meV 

And  so  he  paused  upon  the  bridge  where  he  had 
80  often  stood  with  Helen,  and  on  which  he  had 
found  the  protector  that  had  given  to  her  a  home — 
to  himself  a  career.  And  life  seemed  very  long, 
and  fame  but  a  dreary  phantom.  Courage,  still, 
Leonard !  These  are  the  sorrows  of  the  heart  that 
teach  thee  more  than  all  the  precepts  of  sage  and 
critic. 

Another  day,  and  Helen  had  left  the  shores  of 
England,  wiih  her  fanciful  and  dreaming  guardian. 


Years  will  pass  before  our  tale  reopens.  Life  in 
all  the  forms  we  have  seen  it  travels  on.  And  the 
squire  farms  and  hunts ;  and  the  parson  preaches 
and  chides  and  soothes.  And  Riccabocca  reads  his 
Machiavelli,  and  sighs  and  smiles  as  he  moralizes 
on  Men  and  States.  And  Viol  ante's  dark  eyes 
grow  deeper  and  more  spiritual  in  their  lustre; 
and  her  beauty  takes  thought  from  solitary  dreams. 
And  Mr.  Richard  Avenel  has  his  house  in  London, 
and  the  honorable  Mrs. Avenel  her  opera  box; 
and  hard  and  dire  is  their  struggle  into  fashion, 
and  hotly  does  the  new  man,  scorning  the  aristoc- 
racy, pant  to  become  aristocrat.  And  Audley  Eg- 
erton  goes  from  the  office  to  the  parliament,  and 
drudges,  and  debates,  and  helps  to  govern  the 
empire  in  which  the  sun  never  sets.  Poor  Sun, 
how  tired  he  must  be — but  not  more  tired  than  the 
government !  And  Randal  Leslie  has  an  excellent 
place  in  the  bureau  of  a  minister,  and  is  looking  to 
the  time  when  he  shall  resign  it  to  come  into  parliar 
ment,  and  on  that  large  arena  turn  knowledge  into 
power.  And,  meanwhile,  he  is  much  where  he 
was  with  Audley  Egerton  ;  but  he  has  established 
intimacy  with  the  squire,  and  visited  Hazeldean 
twice,  and  examined  the  house  and  the  map  of  the 
property — and  very  nearly  fallen  a  second  time 
into  the  Ha-ha,  and  the  squire  believes  that 
Randal  Leslie  alone  can  keep  Frank  out  of 
mischief,  and  has  spoken  rough  words  to  his 
Harry  about  Frank's  continued  extravagance. 
And  Frank  does  continue  to  pursue  pleasure,  and 
is  very  miserable,  and  horribly  in  debt.  And 
Madame  di  Megra  has  gone  from  London  to  Paris, 
and  taken  a  tour  into  Switzerland,  and  come  back 
to  London  again,  and  has  grown  very  intimate 
with  Randal  Leslie ;  and  Randal  has  introduced 
Frank  to  her ;  and  Frank  thinks  her  the  loveliest 
woman  in  the  world,  and  grossly  slandered  by 
certain  evil  tongues.  And  the  brother  of  Madame 
di  Negra  is  expected  in  England  at  last ;  and  what 
with  his  repute  for  beauty  and  for  wealth,  people 
anticipate  a  sensation;  and  Leonard,  and  Harley, 
and  Helen  ?    Patience— they  will  all  reappear. 


A  SURGICAL  operation  under  the  influence  of  ohloro- 
form  has  just  terminated  fatally,  to  the  regret  o{  the 
public,  to  whom  the  patient  was  well  known.  One  of 
the  bears  in  the  Z<M>logieal  Garden,  Berlin,  suffer- 
ing from  cataract  of  the  eye,  an  eminent  surgeon  and 
a  party  of  gelehrter  assembled  to  undertake  his  cure. 
Bruin  was  tempted  to  the  bars  of  his  den  by  the  offer 
of  some  bread,  and  ..then  secured  by  ropes  and  a 
muzzle.  After  a  stout  resistance,  chloroform  was 
administered.  In  a  state  of  insensibility  the  cataract 
was  removed,  and  the  bonds  untied,  but  the  patient 
showed  no  signs  of  life !  Feathers  to  the  nose,  cold 
buckets  of  water,  and  bleeding  produced  no  effect. 
Poor  Bruin  had  gone  whither  the  great  tortoise,  two 
ostriches,  and  the  African  lion  have  preceded  him,  for 
the  managers  of  the  Berlin  gardens  are  decidedly 
unlucky.  With  the  triflmg  drawback  of  the  death  of 
the  subject,  the  operation  was  skilfVilly  and  success- 
fully performed. 


Salb  of  the  Intebestino  Collection  or  Manu- 
•CBiPTs  AND  Books  or  the  Poet  Gray.— Messrs. 
Sotheby  and  Wilkinson,  at  their  house,  Wellington 
street.  Strand,  recently  sold  the  interesting  collection 
of  manuscripts  and  books  of  the  poet  Gray,  with 
rarious  editions  of  his  works,  a  posthumous  bust,  a 
painting — "  Yiews  of  Gray's  Tomb  and  Churchyard,*' 
pj  Bmoq  ;  five  original  drawings  by  Westall,  R.  A., 


&c.  The  chief  lot  consisted  of  8  rols.  of  original  MS., 
one  containing  the  autograph  of  the  original  copy  of 
the  "  Elegy  in  a  Countiy  Churchyard,"  the  **Lonr 
Story,'*  the  songs  of  **  Thyrsis  when  we  parted 
swore,**  and  **  Midst  beauty  and  pleasure's  gay  tri- 
umphs to  languish,'*  &c.  The  other  volumes  com- 
prise miscellanies,  correspondence,  the  poet's  notes 
while  reading,  metaphysical  papers,  odes,  &e.,  the 
whole  bound  in  olive-colored  morocco,  with  elegant 
borders.  This  lot  produced  500/.  The  remaining 
principal  lots  were  Chas.  Churchill's  Poetical  Works, 
2  vols.,  in  morocco,  with  many  of  Gray *s  MS.  notes — 
sold  for  17/. ;  Edmund  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon's 
"  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in  Eng- 
land,*' began  in  the  year  1641,  written  by  himself, 
49/.  lOt.  ;  six  MS.  note-books  ufAdd  by  Gray  during 
his  travels  on  the  continent  and  his  journeys  to  Eng- 
land, 24/. ;  Linnasus*  **  Systema  Natune  per  R^gna,** 
&o.,  36/.  ;  MQton*s  Poetical  Works,  2  vols.,  morocco, 
having  MS.  passages  selected  from  the  Scriptures, 
and  from  various  authors  ancient  and  modern,  87/. 
The  valuable  collection  of  manuscript  music  made  by 
Gray  while  in  Italy,  12/. ;  John  Stow's  "  Surrey  of 
the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,**  2  vols.,  14/. 
10s. ;  Virgil*s  Works  transUted  into  English  Verse 
by  Dryden,  8  vols.,  with  autograph  "  Thos.  Gray*'  on 
the  fly  leaf,  17/.  6s.  ;  the  works  of  Shakspeare  col- 
lected, with  the  old  copies  by  L.  Theobald,  8  vols., 
with  variotts  emendaUons  and  corrections,  &c.,  12/. 
lOf. 
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From  Household  Words. 
SHADOWS. 

THE   SHADOW   OF  BEN   J0N80N*8  MOTHER. 

In  HartshorD  Lane,  near  Charinsr  Cross,  about 
the  year  1580,  dwells  Mr.  Thomas  Fowler,  a  mas- 
ter bricklayer.  He  had  married,  in  1575,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Jonson,  a  widow ;  and  had  become  the 
protector  of  her  little  boy,  Benjamin,  then  about  a 
year  and  a  half  old. 

Benjamin  is  now  in  his  sixth  year.  He  duly 
attends  the  parish  school  in  St.  Martin's  Church  ; 
for  his  father  was  '*  a  grave  minister  of  the  gospel," 
and  his  mother  is  anxioua  that  her  only  child,  poor 
alihuiigh  he  mast  be,  shall  lack  no  advantages  of 
education.  We  see  the  sturdy  boy  daily  pacing 
to  school,  through  the  rough  and  miry  way  of  that 
half-rural  district.  In  his  play-hours  he  is  soon  in 
the  fields,  picking  blackberries  in  Hedge  Lane,  or 
flying  his  kite  by  the  Windmill  in  Saint  Giles'. 
His  father-in-law  is  a  plain,  industrious,  trusty  man 
— not  rich  enough  to  undertake  any  of  the  large 
works  which  the  luxurious  wants  of  the  town  pre- 
sent ;  and  ofttimes  interfered  with,  in  the  due 
course  of  his  labor,  by  royal  proclamations  against 
the  increase  of  houses,  which  are  rigidly  enforced 
when  a  humble  man  desires  to  build  a  cottage. 
But  young  Ben  has  found  friends.  To  the  parish 
school  sometimes  comes  Master  Camden ;  and  he 
observes  the  bold  boy,  always  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  and  not  unfrequently  having  his  *'  clear  and 
fair  skin"  disfigured  by  combats  with  his  dirty 
companions,  who  litter  about  the  alleys  of  Saint 
Martin's  Lane.  The  boy  has  won  good  Master 
Camden's  heart ;  and  so,  in  due  time,  he  proposes 
to  remove  him  to  Westminster  School. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Shadow  of  his  Mother,  as  she 
debates  this  question  with  her  husband,  at  their 
frugal  supper.  **  The  boy  must  earn  his  living," 
says  the  bricklayer.  **  He  is  strong  enough  to  be 
of  help  to  me.  He  can  mix  the  mortar  ;  he  will 
soon  be  able  to  carry  the  hod.  Learning!  stuff! 
he  has  had  learning  enow  for  all  the  good  it  will  do 
him." — *•  Thomas  Fowler,"  responds  the  mother, 
**  if  I  wear  my  fingers  to  the  bone,  my  boy  shall 
never  carry  the  hod.  Master  Camden,  a  good  man, 
and  a  learned,  will  pay  for  his  schooling.  Shall 
we  not  give  him  his  poor  meals  and  his  pallet-bed  ? 
Master  Camden  says  he  will  make  his  way.  I  owe 
it  to  the  memory  of  him  who  is  gone,  that  Benjamin 
shall  be  a  scholar,  and  perhaps  a  minister." — **  Yes; 
and  be  persecuted  for  his  opinions,  as  his  father 
was.  These  are  ticklish  times,  Margaret — the  low- 
est are  the  safest.  Ben  is  passionate,  and  obstinate, 
and  will  quarrel  for  a  straw.  Make  him  a  scholar, 
and  he  becomes  Papist  or  Puritan-^the  quiet  way 
is  not  for  the  like  of  him.  He  shall  be  apprenticed 
to  me,  wife,  and  earn  his  daily  bread  safely  and 
honestly."  Night  aAer  night  is  the  debate  renewed. 
But  the  mother  triumphs.  Ben  does  go  to  West- 
minster School.  He  has  hard  fare  at  home  ;  he  has 
to  endure  many  a  taunt  as  he  sits  apart  in  the 
Abbey  cloisters,  intent  upon  his  task.  But  Camden 
is  his  instructor  and  his  friend.  The  bricklayer's 
boy  fights  his  way  to  distinction. 

Look  a^ain  at  the  Shadow  of  that  proud  Mother 
as,  after  three  or  four  anxious  years,  she  hears  of 
his  advancement.  He  has  an  exhibition.  He  is  to 
remove  to  Cambridge.  Her  Benjamin  must  bo  a 
bishop.  Thomas  fowler  is  incredulous — and  he  is 
not  generous :  '*  When  Benjamin  leaves  this  roof 
he  must  shift  for  himself,  wife. ' '    The  mother  drops 


one  tear  when  her  boy  departs  ; — the  leathern  purse 
which  holds  her  painful  savings  is  in  Benjamin's 
pocket. 

It  is  a  summer  night  of  1590,  when  Benjamin 
Jonson  walks  into  the  poor  house  of  Hartshorn  Lane. 
He  is  travel-stained  and  weary.  His  ierkin  is  half 
hidden  beneath  a  dirty  cloak.  That  jerkin,  which 
looked  so  smart  in  a  mother's  eyes  when  last  ihey 
parted,  is  strangely  shrunk — or,  rather,  has  not  the 
spare  boy  grown  into  a  burly  youth,  although  the 
boy's  jerkin  must  still  do  service?  The  bricklayer 
demands  his  business ; — the  wife  falls  upon  his  neck. 
And  well  may  the  bricklayer  know  him  not.  His 
face  is  '*  pimpled  :"  hard  work  and  irregular  living 
have  \e{i  their  marks  upon  him.  The  exhibition 
has  been  insufficient  for  his  maintenance.  His  spirit 
has  been  sorely  wounded.  The  scholar  of  sixteen 
thinks  he  should  prefer  the  daily  bread  which  is  to 
be  won  by  the  labor  of  his  hands,  to  the  hunger  for 
which  pride  has  no  present  solace.  Benjamin  Jon- 
son becomes  a  bricklayer. 

And  now,  for  two  years,  has  the  mother — her 
hopes  wholly  gone,  her  love  only  the  same — to 
bear  up  under  the  burden  of  conflicting  duties. 
The  young  man  duly  works  at  the  most  menial 
tasks  of  his  business.  He  has  wron  his  way  to 
handle  a  trowel ; — but  he  is  not  conformable  in  all 
things.  "  Wife,"  says  Thomas  Fowler,  "  that 
son  of  yours  will  never  prosper.  Cannot  he  work — 
and  cannot  he  eat  his  meals — without  a  Greek  book 
in  his  vest?  This  very  noon  must  he  seat  himself, 
at  dinner-hour,  in  the  shade  of  the  wall  in  Chan- 
cery Lane,  on  which  he  had  been  laboring ;  and 
then  comes  a  reverend  Bencher  and  begins  discourse 
with  him ;  and  Ben  shows  him  his  book — and  they 
talk  as  if  they  were  equal.  Margaret,  he  is  too 
grand  for  me ;  he  is  above  his  trade." — "  Shame 
on  ye,  huj»band !  Does  he  not  work,  honestly  and 
deftly  ?  and  will  you  grudge  him  his  books  ?" — '*  He 
haunts  the  playhouses;  he  sits  in  the  pit — and 
cracks  nuts — and  hisses  or  claps  hands,  in  a  way 
quite  unbeseeming  a  bricklayer's  apprentice.  Mar- 
garet, I  fear  he  will  come  to  no  good."  One 
night  there  is  a  fearful  quarrel.  It  is  late  when 
Benjamin  returns  home,  in  silence  and  darkness, 
the  son  and  mother  meet.  She  is  resolved. 
**  Benjamin,  my  son,  my  dear  son,  we  will  endure 
this  life  no  longer.  There  is  a  sword ; — it  was 
your  grandfather's.  A  gentleman  wore  it;  a  gen- 
tleman shall  still  wear  it.  Go  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Volunteers  are  called  for.  There  is  an 
expedition  to  Ostend.  Take  with  you  these  few 
crowns,  and  God  prosper  you." 

Another  year,  and  Benjamin's  campaign  is 
ended.  At  the  hearth  in  Hartshorn  Lane  sits 
Margaret  Fowler — in  solitude.  There  will  be  no 
more  strife  about  her  son.  Death  has  settled  the 
controversy.  Margaret  is  very  poor.  Her  trade 
is  unprosperous ;  for  the  widow  is  defrauded  by 
her  servants.  **  Mother,  there  is  my  grandfather's 
sword — it  has  done  service  ;  and,  now,  I  will  work 
for  you." — **  How,  my  son  ?" — **  I  will  be  a  brick- 
layer again."  We  see  the  Shadow  of  the  Mother, 
as  she  strives  to  make  her  son  content.  He  has  no 
longer  '*  the  lime  and  mortar"  hands  with  which 
it  was  his  aAer-fate  to  be  reproached  ;  but  he 
bestows  the  master's  eye  upon  his  mother's  work- 
men. Yet  he  has  hours  of  leisure.  There  is  a 
chamber  in  the  old  house  now  filled  with  learned 
books.  He  reads,  and  he  writes,  as  his  own 
pleasure  dictates.  '*  Mother,"  he  one  day  says, 
**  I  wish  to  marry."—*'  Do  so,  my  son ;   bring 
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your  wife  home ;  we  will  dwell  together."  So  a 
few  years  roll  on.    He  and  his  wife  weep 

Mary,  the  daughter  of  their  youth. 

But  there  is  an  event  approaching  which  sets  aside 
sorrow.  **  Daughter,"  says  tlie  ancient  lady,  "  we 
must  to  the  Rose  Playhouse  to-night.  There  is  a 
new  play  to  be  acted,  and  that  play  is  Benja- 
min's."— *'  Yes,  mother,  he  has  had  divers  moneys 
already.  Not  much,  I  wot,  seeing  the  labor  be 
has  given  to  this  '  Comedy  of  Humors' — five  shil- 
lin(;8,  and  ten  shillings,  and,  once,  a  pound." — 
'^  No  matter,  daughter,  he  will  be  famous.  I 
always  knew  he  would  be  famous."  A  calamity 
clouds  that  fame.  The  play-writer  has  quarrels  on 
every  side.  In  the  autumn  of  1598,  Philip  Hens- 
lowe,  the  manager  of*  the  Lord  Admiral's  men," 
writes  thus  to  his  son-in-law,  Alleyn  : — **  Since  you 
were  with  me,  I  have  lost  one  of  nny  company, 
which  hurteth  me  greatly — that  is,  Gabriel;  for 
he  is  slain  in  Hogsden  Fields,  by  the  hands  of  Ben- 
jamin Jonson,  bricklayer."  Twenty  years  after,  the 
great  dramatist,  the  laureat,  thus  relates  the  story 
to  Drummond : — **  Being  appealed  to  the  fields, 
he  had  killed  his  adversary,  which  had  him  hurt 
in  the  arm,  and  whose  sword  was  ten  inches  longer 
than  his ;  for  the  which  he  was  imprisoned,  and  al- 
most at  the  gallows."  There  is  the  proud  Shadow 
of  a  Roman  Matron  hovering  about  his  cell,  in 
those  hours  when  the  gallows  loomed  darkly  in  the 
future. 

The  scholar  and  the  poet  has  won  his  fame. 
Bricklayer  no  longer,  Ben  is  the  companion  of  the 
illustrious.  Shakspeare  hath  *'  wit-combats"  with 
him ;  Camden  and  Selden  try  his  metal,  in  learned 
controversies :  Raleigh,  and  Beaumont,  and  Donne, 
and  Fletcher,  exchange  with  him  "  words  of  subtle 
flame"  at  **The  Mermaid."  But  a  new  trouble 
arises — James  is  come  to  the  throne.  Hear  Jon- 
son's  account  of  a  remarkable  transaction  : — **  He 
was  delated  by  Sir  James  Murray  to  the  king,  for 
writing  something  against  the  Scots,  in  a  play, 
*  Eastward  Ho,'  and  voluntarily  imprisoned  himself, 
with  Chapman  and  Marston,  who  had  written  it 
amongst  them.  The  report  was,  that  they  should 
then  have  had  their  ears  cut,  and  noses."  They 
are  at  length  released.  We  see  the  shadow  of  a 
banquet,  which  the  poet  gave  to  his  friends  in  com- 
memoration of  his  aeliverance.  There  is  a  joyous 
company  of  immortals  at  that  feast.  There,  too, 
is  that  loving  and  faithful  mother.  The  wine-cups 
are  flowing;  there  are  song  and  jest,  eloquence, 
and  the  passionate  earnestness  with  which  such 
friends  speak  when  the  heart  is  opened.  But  there 
is  one,  whose  shadow  we  now  see,  more  passionate 
and  more  earnest  than  any  of  that  company.  She 
rises,  with  a  full  goblet  in  her  hand : — '*  oon,  I  drink 
to  thee.  Benjamin,  my  beloved  son,  thrice  I  drink 
to  thee.  See  ye  this  paper;  one  grain  of  the 
subtle  drug  which  it  holds  is  death.  Even  as  we 
now  pledge  each  other  in  rich  canary,  would  I 
have  pledged  thee  in  justy  strong  poison,  had  thy 
sentence  taken  execution.  Thy  shame  would  have 
been  my  shame,  and  neither  of  us  should  hsrve 
lived  after  it." 

**  She  was  no  churl,"  says  Benjamin. 


THE  SHADOWS  OF  ELLEN  AND  MART. 

The  Street-door  is  ajar,  and  Ellen  enters. 
She  pauses  in  the  empty  hall,  for  sounds 
Come,  from  the  right,  of  mu&io — ^soft,  low  sounds 
Of  one  preluding  on  the  organ,  rapt 


Into  an  ecstasy  at  his  own  touch 

She  pauses  still ;  for,  on  the  left  she  hears 

A  querulous  voice,  and  then  a  long-drawn  sigh  : 

She  opens  the  left  hand  door — Mary  sits  weeping. 

"  Yes,  Ellen,  I  am  wretched — I,  the  bride 
Two  little  months  agone,  am  very  wretched. 
I  am  a  lonely  woman  :  in  the  morning 
He  drudges  with  his  boys  ;  then  comes  the  dinner — 
A  short,  sad  meal ;  and  then — ^hear  you  that  organ  ? — • 
I  hate  those  notes  he  calls  *  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness.'    Then,  at  eventide, 
He  reads  aloud  some  dismal  tragedy. 
Or  puritanic  sermon.     I  *m  weary  on 't " 

*'  Mary,  I  grieve  for  you  ;  but  not  because 
Of  what  you  think  your  loneliness.     Believe  me. 
There  *8  something  heavier  than  a  weary  hour — 
Heavier  to  bear  in  this  new  life  of  yours. 
Forgive  me  if  I  say  the  &ult  is  one 
That  oft  besets  our  sex — we  seek  delights 
When  man  asks  only  sympathy.    Knew  you  not 
What  manner  of  mind  was  his  ? — what  earnestness  ? 
Deep  contemplation — proud  and  resolute  will — 
A  poet's  tenderness,  but  yet  withal 
The  heroic  heart,  to  do  and  sufifer  all  things 
For  duty  ?    Mary,  you  must  mould  your  spirit 
To  his  more  lofty  nature.    Did  he  win  you 
By  common  blandishments — by  bows  and  smiles  ?— 
Talked  he,  as  Charles*  cavaliers  would  talk. 
When  they  danced  at  Forest-hill  ?" 

*'  I  thought  him  beautiful- 
I  knew  him  wise ;  he  held  my  soul  subdued 
To  his  most  absolute  power.    I  loved  and  trembled-— 
And  yet  I  loved.    I  was  a  giddy  girl, 
Brought  up  in  country  pleasures.    My  heart  yearns 
For  the  old  revelries.    And,  then,  I  dread 
To  listen  to  his  talk,  of  kings  discrowned 
For  their  misdoings,  and  of  mitred  bishops 
Thrust  from  the  altar.    He  is  very  stem. 
Would  I  had  never  left  my  father's  house  !  " 

'*  Your  father's  house  was  a  strange  house  for  him 
To  find  a  wife  in — so  short  a  courtship,  too  ! 
But  now  your  husband's  party  must  be  yours, 
And  not  your  father's.     'T  is  an  evil  time — 
Friend  against  friend,  and  brother  against  brother." 

*'  My  brothers  are  with  the  king ;  they  draw  the 
swords 
Of  loyal  subjects.    My  husband  does  not  fight. 
Save  with  the  pen  ;  but  he  writes  bitter  words — 
Foul,  rebel  words,  they  say.    I  cannot  read  them  : 
I  will  not  listen  when  he  eagerly  paces 
The  garden  up  and  down,  declaiming  loud 
His  eloquent  sentences,  of  Liberty, 
And  private  Judgment — and  I  know  not  what 
Would  I  had  never  left  my  father's  house  !  " 

A  year  has  gone  since  Mary  was  a  bride. 
She  sits  at  her  father's  hearth.    The  autumn  flowers 
Have  perished  at  Forest-hill,  and  now  the  earliest 
Are  blooming  there.    Mary  has  gathered  both — 
Fled  from  her  husband.    A  false  cheerfulne&s 
Flickers  about  her  face  ;  there  is  no  radiance 
Of  inward  peace  now  beaming  from  her  eyes. 
Ofttimes  is  gayety  within  that  house  : 
Lovelocks  are  floating  in  the  midnight  dance  ; 
Cups  are  there  drained,  with  tipsy  shouts  of  joy 
At  rumors  of  success,  and  threats  of  vengeance 
Poured  forth  with  curses,  as  some  news  is  heard 
Of  rebel  daring.    The  king's  quarters  are  nigh. 
Some  five  miles  off,  a\  Oxford.    Volunteers, 
And  plumed  ensigns,  reckless,  fiery  spirits. 
Hover  round  Mary.    There  are  sometimes  sneers 
Whispered,  not  very  low,  at  widowed  wives  ; 
And  some  would  think  that  freedoms  might  be  safe. 
But  Mary  keeps  her  innocence :  the  mind. 
Undisciplined  and  weak,  is  gathering  strength. 
At  first,  she  never  uses  her  husband's  name  : 
She  is  plain  Mary.    Now  and  then  she  hears 
Men  speak  that  name  in  hatred  ;  but  they  speak 
With  fear,  too,  of  bis  might.    There  comes  one  thither 
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Who  loved  him  once  ;  they  parted  in  deep  anger. 

Milton  and  Cleveland  went  their  several  ways. 

But  Cleveland  speaks  no  bitter  word  to  Mary 

Of  that  old  college  friend.    He  has  within  hua 

rhe  poet's  yearnings  ;  and  the  nobleness 

With  whioh  a  poet  bows  before  the  genius 

Even  of  a  rival  and  an  enemy. 

Though  wassail,  and  the  license  of  the  camp. 

Made  him  a  scomer  and  a  ballad-monger. 

He  scorned  not  him  who  wrote  that  lofty  book 

The  "  Areopagitica.'*     Mary  hears 

From  him  some  gentle  memories  of  the  man 

Whose  soul  had  awed  her.    Then  remorse  creeps  in  ; 

And  she  daily  weeps  to  think  what  cold  replies 

Her  stubbornness  had  given  his  mild  requests. 

And  then  his  brief  commands,  for  her  return. 

The  summer  comes.    Fear  is  within  that  house 
Where    late   was    revelry — galliards   and    country- 
rounds. 
And  moonlit  madrigals  on  dewy  lawns. 
Fear  now  abides  there,  for  the  news  has  reached 
Of  Naseby  field.    Ruin  is  drawing  near. 
The  sequestrators  come  ;  and  Mary's  &ther 
Hurries  to  London. 

Ellen  is  sitting  in  her  father's  house — 
A  garden-house  in  the  city.    She  is  reading. 
A  grave  and  learned  book  is  on  her  knee — 
**  The  Doctrine  and  the  Discipline  of  Divorce." 
"  Down,  Idle  ftmcies  !    Perish,  wicked  thoughts  ! 
Thou  great  logician,  thou  hast  steeped  thy  argument 
In  the  deep  dye  of  thy  hopes.    I  could  hope,  too : 
But  I  will  strive  against  temptation.    Lord, 
Forgive  my  erring  and  tumultuous  thoughts  ! 
It  cannot  be — ^it  is  not  true — that  difference 
Of  temper — incompatibility — make 
A  cause  of  final  separation.    Yet 

How  hard  it  is  ! 

It  is  not  just ;  fbr  what  a  crowd  would  rush. 
Upon  that  ploa,  to  sever  household  ties, 
Phiy  false  with  oaths ' ' 

Mary  is  on  the  threshold. 
Another  minute,  and  she  bathes  the  cheek 
Of  Ellen  with  hot  tears. 

"  I  knew  him  not — 
Knew  not  his  greatness — nor  his  gentleness. 
I  wronged  him,  Ellen  ;  yet  he  hath  redeemed 
My  father  from  deep  ruin.    Will  he  spurn  me  ? 
Yes,  he  will  spurn  me.    Ellen,  I  would  ask 
Forgiveness,  and  then  die.*' 

The  book  is  shut. 
Another  mom,  and  Mary's  husband  comes 
At  Ellen's  bidding.    There  is  mystery. 
A  sob — ^and  then  a  silence— then  a  rush. 
Mary  is  kneeling  at  her  husband's  feet, 
And  Ellen  joins  their  hands. 
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From  tha  Examiner. 


Not  oaks  alone  are  trees,  or  roses  flowers ; 

Mach  humble  wealth  makes  rich  this  earth  of  onrs. 

Ldgh  Hunt. 

He  who  goeth  forth  in  earnest. 

With  a  wise  and  cheerful  mind. 
In  the  lowliest  works  of  Nature 

Wonders  rare  and  fresh  shall  find. 
Every  blade  of  grass  that  springeth. 

Every  leaflet  of  the  wood. 
Every  shell  on  Ocean's  margin. 

Hath  an  influence  for  good. 

Not  alone  in  groves  majestic. 

Or  in  stately  garden  bowers. 
Are  her  lessons  mild  and  kindly 

Taught  by  streamlets  and  by  flowets. 


Not  alone  to  gorgeous  landscapes 
Of  the  realms  of  grape  and  song. 

But  to  England's  fields  and  hedgerows 
Doth  this  priceless  charm  belong. 

E'en  the  fuchsia's  ruby  pendants. 

Or  the  sweet  geranium's  bloom. 
Though  they  wither  pale  and  sickly 

In  the  laborer's  humble  room. 
Cheer  the  days  of  want  and  sickness. 

Calm  the  fevered  thoughts  to  rest. 
Better  here  than  in  the  ball-room 

On  some  haughty  beauty's  breast. 

And  the  sunbeam  faintly  struggling 

Through  the  darkened  cottage  pane, 
Speaks  as  well  as  when  reflecting 

Blazoned  pride  in  solemn  fkne  ; 
And  the  brook  that  hummeth  peaceful 

With  its  ever  constant  flow, 
Speaks  as  well  as  the  broad  river, 

Where  the  white-winged  navies  glow. 

Chaucer,  bard  of  wit  and  wisdom. 

Did  not  seek  the  garden  gay. 
Or  the  pleasant  lawns  resplendent 

With  the  dazzling  hues  of  May  ; 
But  went  forth  to  seek  the  daisy. 

In  its  green  secluded  nest ; 
For  its  simple,  homely  beauty 

Pleased  his  poet-mind  the  best — C.  H.  B. 


From  the  Churchmaa. 
NOT   VERY  FAR. 

SvBELT  yon  heaven,  where  angels  see  God's  &ce» 

Is  not  so  disUnt  as  we  deem 
From  this  low  earth  ?     'T  is  but  a  little  space. 

The  narrow  crossing  of  a  slender  stream  ; 
'T  is  but  a  veil,  which  winds  might  blow  aside  ; 
Yes,  these  are  all  that  us  of  earth  divide 
From  the  bright  dwelling  of  the  glorified— 

The  land  of  which  I  dream. 

These  peaks  are  nearer  heaven  than  earth  below  ; 

These  hills  are  higher  than  they  seem  ; 
'T  is  not  the  clouds  they  touch,  nor  the  soft  brow 

Of  the  o'erbending  azure  as  we  deem  ; 
*T  is  the  blue  floor  of  heaven  that  they  upbear  ; 
And,  like  some  old  and  wildly-rugged  stair, 
They  lift  us  to  the  land  where  all  is  fair — 

The  land  of  which  I  dream. 

These  ocean  waves,  in  their  unmeasured  sweep. 

Are  brighter,  bluer  than  they  seem  ; 
True  images  of  the  celestial  deep — 

Fed  from  the  fulness  of  the  unfailing  stream — 
Heaven's  glassy  sea  of  everlasting  rest. 
With  not  a  breath  to  stir  its  silent  breast. 
The  sea  that  laves  the  land  where  all  are  blest — 
The  land  of  which  I  dream. 

And  these  keen  stars,  the  bridal  gems  of  night, 

Are  purer,  lovelier  than  they  seem  ; 
Filled  from  the  inner  fountain  of  deep  light. 

They  pour  down  heaven's  own  beam  ; 
Clear  speaking  from  their  throne  of  glorious  blue. 
Of  accents  ever  ancient,  ever  new, 
In  the  glad  home  above,  beyond  our  view*-^ 

The  land  of  which  I  dream. 

This  life  of  ours,  these  lingering  years  of  earth, 

Aro  brighter,  swifter  than  they  seem  ; 
A  little  while,  and  the  great  second  birth 

Of  time  shall  come,  the  prophet's  ancient  theme. 
Then  He,  the  King,  the  Judge,  at  length  shall  come. 
And  for  this  desert,  where  we  sadly  roam. 
Shall  give  the  kingdom  for  our  endless  home — 
The  land  of  which  I  dream. 
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From  tbtt  Morning  Chnmicla,  83  Sspt. 
FASHIONABLE  SOCIETY  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

All  Americans  unite  in  assuring  us  tTiat  the 
rrand  characteristic  of  English  writers  on  the 
United  States  is  amazing  ignorance  of  their  suhject, 
and  most  of  them  concur  in  attributing  this  igno- 
rance to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  mere 
tourist  in  making  his  way  into  really  good  society. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  Captains  Hall  and  Marryat 
gleaned  the  material  of  their  books  in  bar-rooms 
and  country  taverns.  Mrs.  Trollope  was  the  con- 
ductress of  a  Fancy  Bazaar  at  Cincinnati.  The 
mob  which  constantly  followed  Mr.  Dickens  efiectu- 
ally  prevented  his  admission  into  exclusive  circles. 
Lord  Carlisle  might  have  been  more  fortunate,  but 
his  goodness  of  heart  induced  him  to  accept  invita- 
tions from  objectionable  people — and  so  even  he 
was  tabooed.  The  only  English  writer  who  has 
actually  crossed  the  inner  threshold  is  Lady  Em- 
meline  Wortley  Montague ;  and  accordingly  her 
ladyship  has  seen  nothing  in  the  country  which  is 
not  intensely  admirable,  from  New  -Orleans  to  the 
Canadian  frontier. 

Intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the 
upper  classes  being  thus  a  condition  precedent  to 
accurate  knowledge  of  a  deeply  interesting  country, 
every  source  whence  such  information  may  be  de- 
rived acquires  a  value  peculiar  to  itself.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  without  a  thrill  of  pleasure  that,  on 
recently  looking  through  the  files  of  American 
newspapers — consulted  by  us  originally,  alas !  for 
a  very  different  purpose — ^we  perceived  that  at  least 
five  columns  of  each  journal  were  filled  with 
**  fashionable  intelligence."  Capitals  of  the  largest 
size  invited  our  attention  to  the  movements  of  the 
creme  de  la  creme  of  American  society,  which  had 
escaped,  it  seems,  from  the  intolerable  summer 
heats  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  to 
the  grateful  coolness  of  a  thousand  watering-places, 
inland  and  marine.  The  importance  of  our  dis- 
covery increased  upon  a  closer  examination.  Let 
no  one  imagine  that  the ''  fashionable  intelligence*' 
of  our  American  contemporaries  has  a  single  feature 
in  common  with  its  meagre  counterpart  in  an  Eng- 
lish newspaper.  Let  no  one  picture  to  himself  a 
mere  line  in  the  Aurora,  announcing  that  Lady  C.^s 
soiree  dansante  is  definitively  fixed  for  the  23d  inst. — 
and  then,  three  weeks  afVerwards,  a  paragraph 
which  grudgingly  informs  one  that  Lady  C.'s  soiree 
dansante  took  place  last  night,  that  the  magnificent 
suite  of  apartments  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  that 
the  company  began  to  separate  about  two  o'clock, 
and  that  '*  among  the  distinguished  guests  present 
we  observed,  &c.,  &c."  The  analogous  species 
of  composition  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is 
characterized  by  amplification,  instead  of  conden- 
sation— by  analysis,  and  not  by  synthesis.  The 
opinions  of  the  observer  are  given  frankly  and  fully, 
with  the  passionless  impartiality  of  a  judge,  and 
the  copious  particnlarization  of  a  special  pleader. 
Moreover,  in  reading  his  remarks,  we  evidently 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  having  the  American  fash- 
ionables described  by  one  of  themselves.  What- 
ever interest  attaches  to  the  reporter  of  the  Aurora 
is  of  the  kind  which,  according  to  the  Persian 
adage,  is  derived  from  proximity  to  the  rose ;  but 
the  American  critic  has  personally  chatted  with 
the  dandies  whom  he  describes,  has  whispered  sofl 
nothings  into  the  ears  of  the  young  ladies  whose 
dress  he  pulls  to  pieces,  and  has  even  exchanged 
glances  with  the  belle  of  the  evening,  concerning 
^hom — but  this  is  to  come  hereafter.     At  present, 
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we  will  confine  ourselves  to  avowing  that  our 
astonishment  at  the  depth  of  his  penetration  into 
these  mysteries  is  only  equalled  by  our  wonder  at 
the  playful  indiscretion  with  which  he  reveals 
them. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  an  adeqnate 
specimen  of  our  contemporary's  style,  our  space 
being  insufficient  for  the  length  of  his  words  and 
the  involution  of  his  sentences.  If  we  may  venture 
to  say  so  much,  we  would  express  a  fear  that  he 
has  corrupted  his  diction  by  the  too  assiduous 
perusal  of  Kant  and  Keats.  In  fact,  the  language 
of  the  highest  poetry  is  so  closely  blended  in  his 
writing  with  that  of  the  deepest  metaphysics,  as  to 
make  it  resemble  nothing  earthly— except,  perhaps, 
the  vocabulary  of  the  two  ladies  introdneed  to 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  of  whom  it  was  announced,  as 
an  especial  reconnnendation,  '*  that  the  LL's  are 
transcendental."  The  following  extract  is  not, 
therefore,  intended  to  be  typical,  but  it  may  serve 
to  show  that  the  writer  whom  we  are  quoting 
pitches  his  style  tolerably  high  at  starting.  It  is 
the  commencement  of  his  remarks  on  two  fashion- 
able entertainments — the  first,  a  fancy-dress  ball  at 
Cape  May,  in  Pennsylvania — the  second,  a  rout  at 
Newport,  in  Rhode  Island : — 

In  they  came !  and,  as  their  numbers  were  in- 
creased, the  beautiful  lamps,  so  gracefully  disposed 
among  the  evergreens,  seemed  to  shed  upon  the  motley 
multitude  an  exhilarating  and  beautifying  lights 
There  was  a  harmony — in  fact,  a  consonance — between 
the  multi-eolored  lamps  and  the  costumes  upon  the 
floor,  which  producea  an  efifect  perfectly  charming. 
Nodding  plumes,  gay  dresses,  powdered  heads,  caps 
and  bells,  the  eagle  feathers  of  the  Indian  head- 
dress, the  tinsel  of  assumed  royalty,  and  the  flaunting 
but  admirable  ribbons  of  the  peasant  girls,  counterfeit 
greatness  and  counterfeit  modesty,  were  all  there  \ 
and  one  disposed  to  study  the  picture  might  find  a 
good  lesson  m  it,  for  it  was  not  unlike  the  scene  which 
is  to  be  met  with  in  real  life  every  day. 

After  some  general  observations  on  the  world 
society,  and  fancy  balls,  the  writer  goes  on  to 
describe  the  costumes  and  their  wearers.  We  are 
bound  to  say  that  his  language  on  the  former  head 
is  considerably  more  intelligible  than  the  contribu- 
tions in  pari  maierid  of  the  court  newsman  to  our 
columns.     We  extract  a  few  items : — 

Miss  Chisholm  took  the  character  of  the  Child  of  the 
Regiment  Her  eostame  was  a  white  jacket,  with 
scarlet  skirt,  inexpressibles,  gaiters,  &c. 

Mr.  Parkinson  was  dressed  in  a  beautiful  costume, 
representing  a  French  boatman  in  his  holiday  rig. 

Mr.  Tobias  appeared  as  a  Spanish  private,  wearing 
a  costume  on  which  were  embroidered  figures  embU^ 
matical  of  his  calling. 

Signer  Blitz,  the  celebrated  conjurer,  was  present, 
attii^  as  a  magician.    He  carried  in  front  a  board, 
upon  which  to  perform  feats  of   magic.     He  was  < 
accompanied  by  a  youngster  whom  he  termed  his  imp. 
Wherever  the  conjurer  went  he  had  a  crowd  round  . 
him,  and  many  side  invitations  were,  addressed  to  • 
him  to  amuse  little  knots  of  ladies,  who  were  too  • 
modest  to  crowd  around  him  while  in  the  centre  of  the 
room. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Peterson  wore  a  Spanish  court-dress. 
Mr.  P.  is  afine4ooking  tnan,  and  in  his  costume  he  • 
looked  like  a  prince  of  a  don. 

Mr.  Levistein  wore  a  Tyrolean  dress,  and  sung 
several  Tyrolean  airs  in  the  course  of  tlie  evening. 
Mr.  L.  has  a  fine  voice,  and  hit  vocalization  would  do  • 
credit  to  a  professional  singer. 

Colonel  Wallace  appeared  as  the  Count  of  Monte 
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Ghristo.  The  oolonel's  tall  figure  looked  more  atat^ 
than  ever,  and  his  ooDversation  made  him  everywhere 
aa  eDtertaining  guest.  * 

Mr.  James  Parkinson  wore  a  beautiful  brigand  cos- 
tume, made  for  the  occation.  The  material  of  the 
^ket  and  small-clothes  was  blue. 

Joshua  Price,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  belonging  to  one  of  the  first  fiimilies  in  Philadel- 
phia, was  atUred  as  a  jockey.  He  was  all  life  and 
animation. 

Mrs.  Townsend,  of  New  York,  was  present,  but, 
being  in  mourning,  did  not  enter  actively  into  the 
ftstivities  of  the  evening. 

At  the  second  entertainment,  the  critic  was  pre- 
cluded, by  its  nature,  from  exercising  his  descrip- 
tive powers  upon  fancy  custume.  He  accordingly 
fills  his  communication  with  details  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent order.  Our  readers  may  possibly  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  beltevinjyr  the  genuineness  of  the  passages 
which  follow;  but  they  must  take  our  word  for 
it:-- 

Now,  as  to  the  fair  ones  who  nightly  grace  the 
saloon,  it  would  be  hard  to  sny  who  is  unquestionably 
the  belle,  as  there  is  always  quite  a  diversity  of 
opinion  upon  such  a  subject.  However,  I  feel  quite 
safe  in  saying  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are 
disinterested  award  the  palm  to  the  beautiful  and 
amiable  Miss  Mary  Hyslop,  of  New  Tork  ;  and  I  am 
f\ree  to  say  that  1  almost  acquiesce,  all  things  con- 
sidered, in  this  opinion.  It  is  difficult  to  find  all  the 
virtues  and  accomplishments  of  the  sex  concentrated 
in  one  fair  daughter  of  earth,  man*s  greatest  blessing, 
yet  his  worst  annoyer.  Miss  Hyslop  is  young, 
naturally  gay,  very  beautiful,  exceedingly  fascinating, 
dances  like  a  fairy,  looks  up  at  you  like  an  angel, 
talks  like  Cupid^s  fairest  daughter,  in  lovers  own 
bewitching  language.  She  is  very  much  admired, 
and  always  has  a  crowd  of  our  sex  in  her  train. 
During  the  day,  after  meals,  she  may  be  seen 
promenading  the  hall,  with  several  attending  upon 
her — and  at  other  timet  of  the  day  you  may  see  her 
making  some  poor  fellow  happy,  for  the  time  being; 
by  having  a  little  cozy  chat  with  him  in  the  saloon. 
She  has  been  in  mourning  for  some  time,  and  conse- 
quently does  not  appear  often  on  the  floor,  in  the 
evening,  with  the  dancers.  In  the  waltz  she  »  very 
graceful  and  accomplished. 

Miss  Ellen  Woodbury,  daughter  of  Judge  Wood- 
bury, of  Portsmcuth,  New  Hampshire,  is  decidedly  a 
belle,  and  many  think  that  she  may  rightfully  con- 
test for  the  honor  of  being  the  belle  with  Miss 
Hyslop.  Miss  Woodbury  is  very  handsome  and  very 
popular,  dances  well,  converses  'delightfully,  and  is 
much  admired  ;  she  receives  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion. 

The  three  Misses  Slark,  of  New  Orleans,  are  very 
pretty,  excellent  dancers,  and  receive  much  attention. 
Two  of  the  sistera  so  closely  resemble  each  other  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  a  young  gentleman  made  a  very  funny 
mistake  a  few  days  ago.  It  seems  that  he  had  been 
conversing  with  one  of  them  in  the  morning,  and,  in 
the  evening,  was  continuing  the  conversation,  as  be 
supposed  ;  but  the  entire  ignorance  of  the  young  lady, 
of  the  subject  of  his  remarks,  soon  convinced  him  of 
his  mistake. 

The  two  Misses  Jorvis  of  Middleton,  Connecticut, 
are  much  admired.  Their  bright  eyes  and  pleasant 
fiftces  are  accomplishing  more  mischief  than  they  can 
pouibly  atone  for  by  a  long  life  of  penitence.  They 
•  even  effect  more  terrible  mischief  upon  palpitating 
hearts  than  Colt's  fiimous  revolvers.  They  also 
receive  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  are  remarkably 
good  dancers. 

The  two  Misses  Hall,  of  New  York,  are  very  lovely 
young  ladies.    The  eldest  has  a  sweet  voice,  and  is  an 


exceedingly  aooempUshed  singer  ;  both  are  graceful 
dancers,  particularly  the  elder,  who  floats  round  the 
room  like  a  zephyr  from  the  skies.  She  has  an 
intellectual  and  good  fiice,  and  there  is  a  winning 
charm  in  her  smile  which  it  ia  difficult  to  resist 
These  young  ladies  receive  much  attention.  I  know 
of  several  young  gentlemen  whf>se  hearts  are  quiver- 
ing between  Miss  Hyslop  an<l  the  elder  Miss  Hall,  and 
I  do  not  wonder  at  it. 

The  Misses  Ward,  of  Baltimore,  are  as  pleasing  and 
receive  as  much  attention  as  ever.  It  is  said  that 
Miss  Ellen  will  visit  the  saloon  one  evening  this  week, 
and  astonish  all  with  her  marvellous  vocal  powers. 
An  excellent  musical  critic  told  me  to-day  th.<it  she 
hardly  has  an  equal  in  the  country,  as  an  amateur 
singer. 

Mrs.  Wetmpre,  of  New  York,  as  usual,  attracts  and 
receives  a  great  deal  of  attention  ;  she  is  a  very 
graceful  dancer  and  an  exceedingly  fascinating 
lady. 

The  followinfT  paragraph  would  seem  to  indicate 
scrupulous  accuracy  in  these  reports : — 

Mrs.  Benson,  of  New  York — uAom  the  agreeable 
correspondent  (^  the  Boston  Bee  calls  Mrs.  Kenson — 
is  very  graceful  in  the  waltz,  and  has  a  splendid 
figure. 

We  do  not  wish  to  offer  any  comment  on  the 
foregoing  citations.  We  do  not  forget  that  we  are 
writing  of  a  country  which  is  not  our  own.  Kot 
long  ago  the  entrance  to  our  Opera  House  was 
encumbered  one  evening  by  a  large  crowd,  and 
some  pickpockets,  intent  on  prey,  made  a  rush  into 
the  middle  of  it.  In  the  ci^ fusion  which  ensued, 
considerable  damage  was  received  by  the  head-dress 
of  a  lady  whose  toilet  was  unmistakably  Parisian. 
The  victim  turning  piteously  to  a  genileman  with 
a  ma|2nificent  beard,  inquired  the  meaning  of  the 
scene  and  the  reasitn  of  her  sufl^ringa  ?  **  Chatpie 
pays  a  ses  habitues,''  was  ihe  calm  reply  ;  and  so, 
in  the  same  spirit  and  in  the  same  words,  say  we, 
*'  Chaque  pays  a  ses  habitudes.''* 


From  the  Spectator. 
THE   FASHIONABLE. 

That  the  leading  journal  of  liberal  conservatism 
should  devote  its  columns  to  criticism  on  the  *'  fash 
ionable  intelligence"  of  the  American  papers,  is  a 
proof  of  the  degree  in  which  our  jiinnialists  lack 
subjects.  Nut  that  there  is  any  real  destitution  of 
subjects ;  there  are  **  questions"  enough  amongst 
us,  **  movements,"  projects,  plans,  and  improve- 
ments; but  the  lung  talk  ab«mt  them,  with  so  little 
of  action,  has  made  everything  stale  and  iiksome 
almost  in  proportion  to  its  admitted  urgency.  The 
public  is  like  a  party  looking  out  of  window  at  a 
long  procession,  when  some  obstruction  in  front 
keeps  the  same  objects  tediously  before  the  eyes, 
until  that  which  was  the  idol  of  admiration  becomes 
the  laughing-stock  of  ennui.  There  is  an  obstruc- 
tion in  front,  and  the  gallant  pageantry  of  '*  Ileform" 
in  all  its  shapes  stands  before  our  window,  as  help- 
lessly incapable  of  getting  on  as  the  men  in  armor 
of  a  lord  mayor's  show,  or  the  Cardinal  Virtues  of 
an  Elizabethan  pomp.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
crowd  begins  to  while  away  the  time  with  jests  on 
something  else — anything  that  is  new«  and  con- 
vertible into  jest;  and  the  Court  Newsman  of  the 
Yankee  republic  is  as  good  a  sport  as  any. 

Our  philosophical  contemporary  began,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  with  a  very  grave  purpose  in  this 
roasting  of  republican  **  fashion."  Somebody  had 
vaunted  the  multiplicity  of  '^  best  possible  instruc- 
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toTs^"  in  tbe  United  States ;  on  which  the  English 
iournalist  looks  into  thein,  sees  **  fashionable  intel- 
lif^eoce"  by  the  column,  and  straightway  infers 
that  the  American  papers  are  rubbish :  especially 
as  the  fasiiionahle  reporter  speaks  with  impertinent 
minuteness  and  familiarity.  The  process  of  show- 
ing up  the  Yankee  proves  to  be  amusing,  and  so 
the  English  journalist  perseveres  at  it  for  its  own 
sake — as  the  youthful  Spallan^ni  of  some  English 
boarding-school  scoops  out  a  toad's  brain  from  sci- 
entific motives,  and  then  perseveres  because  he 
finds  the  antics  of  the  victim  diverting.  Thus,  the 
Morning  Chronicle  scoops  out  the  brains  of  the 
Yankee  toadies,  and  sets  them  dancing  before  us. 

And  it  is  diverting — at  least  to  us,  the  English 
public  of  the  silver-fork  school,  who  are  so  ex- 
tremely versed  in  the  refinements  of  high  society. 
It  must  be  highly  diverting  to  any  lord  mayor  who 
exchanges  evening  parties  with  tlie  prefect  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Queen  of  England  indifierently,  to 
see  the  curious  capers  which  the  republicans  cut 
when  they  become  fashionable.  It  is  not  only  the 
manner  uf  the  reporter,  but  the  thing  reported. 
Herp  are  a  few  figures  from  a  fancy-ball  at  Cape 
May,  in  Pennsylvania. 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  of  the  things  that  '*  riles"  the  English  critic, 
is  the  personal  feeling  which  the  reporter  throws 
into  it;  he  always  hints  the  **  quorum  pars  magna 
fui ;"  he  will  re|Hirt  to  you  that  **  the  elder  Miss 
Hair*  has  "a  winning  charm  in  her  smile  which 
it  is  difficult  to  resist;*'  whence  you  learn,  not 
only  that  the  stern  republican  penny-a-liner  has 
tried  to  resist  it,  but  that  he  has  been  conquered ; 
a  sort  of  vanquishing  which  has  its  glory — the 
lovely  Hall  thought  him  worth  a  persevering  use 
of  the  charm-fixings,  and  he  falls  into  immortal 
glory.  **  Ilia  se  jaciet  in  aula  ;'*  the  more  so  as 
he  *'  knows  of  several  young  gentlemen  whose 
hearts  are  quivering  between  Miss  Hyslop  and  the 
elder  Miss  Hall."  These  ladies  are  seen,  among 
others,  at  a  rout  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  is  amusing — but  what  then?  Is  it  strange 
to  see  lovely  ladies,  distinguished  gentlemen,  re- 
porters, and  Signor  Blitz,  mingled  in  the  masquer- 
ade 1  is  it  unaristocratic  ?  No  doubt;  but  all  that 
is  matter  of  course  in  a  country  which  is  dejure 
and  de facto  democratic.  Is  it  that  the  manner  of 
the  report  is  provincial!  Why,  tbe  events  were 
provincial,  eminently  so.  Is  it  that  it  is  verbose 
and  **  quizzical ! "  Not  more  so  than  reports  of 
provincial  fetes  at  *'  the  great  house"  in  our  own 
country  papers.  Read  tbe  report  of  the  coming 
of  age  of  the  Honorable   Edward    Spoonbill,  in 

shire.     The  nccount  of  the  Rhode  Island  rout 

reads  not  unlike  Miss  Byron's  tales  of  the  fashion- 
ahle  dointfs  in  the  days  of  Sir  Charles  Grandtsoo. 
The  substance  of  the  thing  is  pretty  much  the  same 
all  the  world  over ;  as  soon  as  the  unaffected  vani- 
ties and  enjoyments  of  the  village  fete  cower  under 
the  eye  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  or  rest  their  excellence  on 
some  competition  in  the  mere  means  of  enjoyment, 
they  beetmie  ostentatious,  tedious,  and  vulgar. 
When  commonplace  minds  thus  unbend,  the  char- 
acter of  tbe  relaxation  is  generally  *'  snobbish." 
Only  in  more  polished  countries,  as  they  are  called, 
a  certain  perception  of  any  obtrusive  snobbishness 
gradually  forces  itself  on  the  vapid  mind  of  **  good 
society,"  and  each  mannerism  is  successively  vetoed 
until  good  manners  are  reduced  to  a  consistent  nul- 


lity; "easy  deportment"  consists  in  an  acquired 
carriage  divested  of  all  impulse  or  intent ;  and 
then,  m  the  reports  of  festivities  that  cannot  but  be 
*'  slow,"  the  wearisomeness,  as  well  as  any  little 
evidence  of  inextinguishable  snobbishness,  is  dis- 
guised in  that  blank  language  which  is  the  bien- 
s^ance  of  our  fashionable  intelligence,  and  which 
is  well  imitated  by  the  Morning  Chronicle^  as  a 
contrast  to  the  contemned  republican  gossip. 

The  English  plan  has  the  advantage  of  conceal- 
ing vulgarity  and  tediousness  in  laconic  dryness; 
hut  is  it  so  relishing!  is  the  Honorable  Spoonbill 
likely  to  be  so  amusing  as  Signor  Blitz?  is  it 
nothing  to  sun  one*s  self  in  the  eyes  of  Hyslnp,  or 
to  be  vanquished  by  the  elder  Miss  Hall  ?  Give  us 
the  democracy,  its  conjurers,  and  Olympian  graces ; 
instead  of  a  walk  through  rooms  where  there  is  no 
conjurer  and  nothing  to  report — except,  perchance, 
things  under  the  surface  that  must  not  be  reported. 


A  BALLOON  exploded  in  the  air,  at  London,  on  the 
8th  September ;  three  persons  were  in  it ;  one  of 
them  gives  the  following  account  of  the  aSaxt  in 
The  Times  :— 

We  ascended  steadily,  and  proceeded  with  mod- 
erate speed  toward  the  river  in  a  south-westerly  di- 
rection. Mr.  Chambers,  the  person  who  was  per- 
mitted by  Mr.  Bell  to  become  the  custodian  pro  tern. 
of  the  lives  of  three  persons,  was  busy  waving  flags 
and  cutting  away  some  comical  figures  of  paper 
attached  to  the  car,  and  I  was  admiring  tbe  wonder- 
ful panorama  beneath  me,  when  I  heard  a  report 
like  that  of  a  musket  above  roy  head,  and  immediate^ 
exclaimed  that  there  was  a  rent  in  the  balloon  ;  an 
assertion  denied  by  Mr.  Chambers,  who  had  got  bj 
this  time  among  the  netting,  and  ordered  us  to  throw 
out  ballast,  notwithstanding  which  we  descended  with 
frightful  velocity — the  houses,  churches,  and  fields 
getting  horribly  nearer  and  nearer  every  second. 
Exclamations  of  •*  We  're  all  right,  wo  're  all  right !" 
half  hoping,  half  despairing,  broke  from  us,  followed 
by  an  awful  cry  from  one  of  us  at  least  of  **  It 's  all 
up  with  us  !'*  Then,  sir,  we  three  men  in  the  car 
stared  death  in  the  face  for  some  forty  seconds,  while 
Chambers  (an  old  man,  but  as  brave  as  a  lion)  had 
cut  the  cords  attaching  the  neck  of  the  balloon  to  tlie 
hoop,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  the  whole 
silk  flew  up  to  the  top  of  the  netting,  and  formed  a 
parachute. 

We  were  then  steady  for  a  moment — then  oscil- 
lated, (a  proof  of  comparative  safety) — then  went 
down,  down  again,  with  frightful  force.  Certain  death 
was  now  before  ns  ;  but  not  one  of  us  lost  presence  of 
mind,  though  I  had  not  the  slightest  hope  of  escape  ; 
Mr.  Chambers  was  entirely  calm  and  collected.  We 
cut  away  the  grapnel,  threw  out  more  ballast,  (bags 
and  all  on  my  part,)  and  descended  with  a  concussion 
not  nearly  so  severe  as  I  expected,  in  a  market-gar- 
dener's field. 

I  fell  on  Mr.  Gardiner,  Mr.  Chambers,  jr.,  on  me, 
the  bags  of  ballast  on  him,  and  the  car  over  us  all ; 
while  **  the  pilot  who  had  weathered  the  storm,"  was 
thrown  witli  considerable  violenoo  from  among  the 
cordage  around  the  hoop  where  he  had  been  standi ug, 
So  much  for  the  accident  itself.  The  cause,  I  think, 
lies  in  a  nutshell  ;  and  I  am  loth  to  allude  to  it,  since 
it  argues  a  want  of  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  person 
who,  by  his  presence  of  mind,  saved  our  lives  subse- 
quently. When  we  ascended,  the  neck  of  the  balloon 
was  tied  round  with  a  silk  handkerchief.  On  clearing 
the  earth,  the  balloon  ascended  to  a  higher  and  much 
more  rarified  atmosphere  ;  the  atmospheric  pressure 
became  less  ;  the  gas  expanded  rapidly,  and  tht  bal- 
loon burst 
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VISIT  TO  HOWE  S  CAVE. 

[Alluding  to  the  following  article  from  ShBrpe*8 
Magazine,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  thus  speaks  :] 

Few  of  oar  readers,  we  fancy,  are  aware  that, 
within  twenty  miles  of  Albany,  there  is  a  vast  cave, 
far  exceeding,  in  its  extent  and  novelty,  the  Mam- 
.moth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  which  has  been  explored 
over  eleven  miles ;  is  traversed  by  a  small  river, 
from  one  end  to  the  other  ;  which  contains  a  deep 
lake,  nearly  a  mile  square,  and  an  amphitheatre  of 
equal  dimensions,  over  which  hangs  a  dome,  the 
height  of  which  has  never  yet  been  calculated,  but 
which  rockets  of  the  largest  size  have  entirely  failed 
Co  make  visible  or  to  reach. 

We  have  ourselves  seen  an  intelligent  gentleman 
of  this  city,  whom  we  know  personally,  and  who 
has  visited  the  cave  himself.  He  confirms  the  re- 
port made  by  these  English  gentlemen,  and  states 
that  nothing  can  be  more  startling  and  impressive 
than  the  revelations  which  were  made  to  him  dar- 
ing his  excursion.  He  has  seen  the  great  cave  of 
Kentucky,  which  he  thinks  possesses  a  far  inferior 
interest  in  every  point  of  view. 

On  the  morning  of  August  7th,  1850, 1  was  one 
of  a  party  of  eight  gentlemen  who  rode  over  from 
Sharon  Springs  to  Cobleskill,  to  visit  Howe's 
Cave.  The  region  through  which  our  road  lay 
presented  few  features  of  interest  beyond  the  fact 
that,  as  we  approached  the  end  of  our  ride,  we  no- 
ticed that  the  fields  were  indented  with  frequent 
circular  holes,  partly  filled  up  with  stones  and  soil. 
The  fancy  was  expressed  that  the  country  had  here 
suffered  an  attack  similar  to  the  small-pox,  and  had 
come  off  with  a  pitted  face.  A  rude  gate-way,  with 
'*  Howe's  Cave''  painted  on  its  front,  drew  us  aside 
from  the  main  road,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
alighted  at  the  house  of  the  great  cave-explorer. 
We  found  him  a  pleasant,  well-informed  Yankee, 
familiar  with  the  leading  facts  of  geology,  proud 
even  to  idolatry  of  his  subterranean  property,  and 
with  a  tinge  of  bat-and-owlishness  in  his  visage, 
which  betrayed  that  he  was  more  at  home  in 
doing  the  hospitalities  of  his  cave  than  those  of  his 
hotel.  We  had  lef\  Sharon  before  breakfast,  and 
our  first  item  of  preparation  fur  the  day^s  work  was 
to  fortify  ourselves  internally  with  a  heterogeneous 
three-meals-in-one,  which  opened  with  coffee  and 
cucumbers,  and  ended  with  blackberries,  cream- 
cake,  and  custard-pie.  Howe  next  threw  open  a 
wardrobe  containing  jackets  and  trowsers  of  coarse 
sacking,  made  so  as  to  button  close  to  the  person. 
They  had  already  seen  much  underground  service, 
and  were  thickly  plastered  with  Stygian  mud.  We 
now  began  to  catch  the  spirit  of  our  adventure,  and, 
throwing  aside  our  broadcloth  and  linen,  we  plunged 
into  the  overhauls.  A  cheap  leathern  skull-cap 
finished  the  uniform,  and  but  for  a  sprinkling  of 
spectacles  and  pallor,  we  might  have  been  easily 
mistaken  for  a  platoon  of  jolly  hod-carriers.  It 
was  a  matter  of  lament  that  we  could  not  have  then 
stood  for  a  daguerreotype,  and  thus  furnished  our 
wives  and  sweethearts  with  a  new  study  on  the 
**  Philosophy  of  Clothes." 

We  were  ready  now  to  move,  and  each  armed 
himself  with  a  tin  lamp  of  the  petticoat  species, 
and  half  a  dozen  Lucifers,  which  he  was  cautioned 
to  keep  dry.    The  mouth  of  the  grotto  is  not  over 


fifty  paces  from  the  hoase.  Eight  years  ago, 
when  it  was  first  discovered,  the  opening  was  so 
small  that  risitors  were  forced  to  forego  the  use  of 
their  legs,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  to  imitate 
the  locomotion  of  Eve's  seducer.  Since  then,  the 
entrance  has  been  so  enlarged  by  blasting  and  re- 
moving the  black  limestone,  that  one  walks  in 
erect.  The  first  feeling  is  that  of  exhilaration.  It 
is  like  entering  a  new  world  without  undergoing 
the  pangs  of  death.  A  cool  and  delicious  oxygen 
is  welcomed  to  the  lungs.  The  sound  of  a  distant 
water-fall  is  elaborated  into  exquisite  mosie  by  the 
echoing  arches.  As  you  push  forward,  the  light 
of  your  lamp  seems  to  be  thrown  back  upon  yoa  by 
a  wall  of  impenetrable  blackness.  With  the  solid 
rock  on  either  side  of  you,  above  and  beneath, 
your  desire  to  know  what  lies  in  front  soon  rises  to 
a  delightful  eagerness  for  discovery  that  would 
neither  stop  to  see  nor  fancy  a  danger.  The  gen- 
eral features  of  the  cave  are  soon  understood. 
By  some  convulsion  of  nature,  which  happened  far 
back  in  the  waste  of  unhistoried  centuries,  the 
rocky  hills  drained  by  the  Cobleskill  were  rended 
and  fissured  in  many  places.  One  of  these  fissures 
now  forms  what  is  called  Howe's  Cave.  A  stream 
of  water,  often  swollen  to  a  torrent,  has  been  rush- 
ing through  its  entire  length  for  uncounted  ages, 
wearing  it  deeper  and  broader;  while  the  lime- 
water,  dropping  thorugh  its  broken  roof,  has  dis- 
played an  amazing  ingenuity  and  patience  in  the 
slow  work  of  forming  stalactites  and  stalagmites. 
In  dry  seasons,  the  first  three  miles  of  the  cavern 
are  traversed  with  comparative  ease.  A  foot-path 
has  been  made  alongside  the  stream,  which  is 
crossed,  when  necessary,  on  plank-bridges,  or  by 
leaping.  Even  ladies  not  unfrequently  leave  their 
autographs  eight  miles  from  the  entrance,  without 
meeting  with  alarm  or  over-fatigue. 

Our  visit  to  the  cave  was  under  circumstances 
less  propitious.  A  heavy  rain  had  fallen  the  night 
before,  and  a  second  shower  commenced  at  the 
time  of  our  entrance,  which  continued  from  two  to 
three  hours.  It  was  remarked  by  Howe  that  the 
cave  stream  was  unusually  high.  In  several  places 
it  had  already  overflowed  the  path.  Especially 
was  this  observable  in  a  narrow  passage  called  the 
Harlem  Tunnel,  about  a  mile  from  the  entrance. 
Yet  this  caused  no  uneasiness  in  any  one  of  our 
party,  and  if  our  guide  was  disturbed,  he  kept  his 
alarm  to  himself.  Most  likely  he  felt  no  alarm  ; 
for  the  moment  we  parted  from  the  daylight,  be 
appeared  a  new  and  different  creature.  Out  of  his 
cave  he  was  awkward  and  uneasy,  like  a  sailor  on 
pavements ;  but  no  sooner  were  its  rocky  walls 
about  him  than  he  straightened  into  a  commanding 
presence,  and  gave  us  full  assurance  that  he  was 
at  home.  The  sound  of  the  unseen  cataract  came 
to  his  ears  like  that  of  the  trumpet  to  the  war-steed. 
With  light  limbs  and  unhesitating  step,  he  led  the 
way  to  the  remote  regions  of  this  inner  world. 

A  mile  or  so  beyond  the  Tunnel  brought  us  to  a 
spot  where  the  loose  rocks  have  dammed  the  stream, 
and  formed  a  deep,  long  pond,  whieh  has  been  ap- 
propriately named  the  Stygian  Lake.  Our  guide 
now  put  on  a  new  character.  *'  Portitor  ille, 
Charon."  Seizing  his  ferry-pole,  he  sprang  into 
a  low,  long,  slimy  boat,  and  beckoned  us  to  follow. 
We  could  now  help  ourselves  to  a  reason  why  his 
chin  was  so  badly  neglected ;  why  his  eyes  glared 
so  strangely  in  the  dismal  lamp-light;  why  his 
back  was  so  partial  to  a  sordid  garment.  It  was 
that  he  might  personate  the  Stygian  ferryman,  so 
88  to  fill  oat  the  description  of  Virgil : 
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Sant  lamina  flamma : 
SordiduB  ex  humeris  modo  depeodet  amictus. 

^  The  infernal  craft  parted  from  its  moorings  with 
six  hearty,  fiesh-eating  ghosts  for  passengers.  Six 
I  say,  for  already  two  of  our  number,  having  either 
sated  their  cnriosity  or  exhausted  their  courage,  had 
slily  slipped  away  and  returned.  We  sto(^  erect 
in  the  boat,  as  it  moved  over  the  sluggish  waters. 
Our  Charon  s<jon  lighted  a  flambeau,  and,  holding  it 
aloft,  disclosed  a  rapid  succession  of  sights  which 
at  once  amazed  and  delighted.  The  cavern  was 
here  spanned  with  roof- work  of  every  conceivable 
pattern,  and  the  whole  was  studded  with  countless 
stalactites,  each  differing  from  another  in  size  or 
form : 

From  its  curved  roof  the  mountain's  frozen  tears, 
Like  snow,  or  silver,  or  long  diamond  spires, 
Hang  downward,  raining  forth  a  doubtml  light. 

Now  we  passed  beneath  a  flat  ceiling,  so  low 
that  we  could  grasp  the  pendent  limicles  with  the 
hand.  Now  there  opened  in  the  roof  so  high  an 
arch  that  the  flame  of  a  torch  vainly  strove  to 
reach  its  key-stone.  Here  the  limicles  were  round 
and  ribbed,  like  the  rattlesnake's  tail ;  there  they 
had  shaped  themselves  into  graceful  festoons, 
mocking  the  upholsterer's  skill.  Even  animate 
creatures  were  imitated  with  startling  accuracy. 
Infant  crocodiles  were  weeping  calcareous  tears, 
and  mute  birds  were  roosting  on  the  branches  of 
trees  that  grew  downward,  like  shadows  thrown 
from  the  steep  bank  of  a  river.  On  this  side  stood 
Lot*s  wife,  petrified  in  the  act  of  taking  the  pro- 
hibited retrospect.  Yonder,  the  Phrygian  Niobe, 
"  whom,  like  clasping  ivy,  a  stony  shroud  over- 
grew, moistened  the  rocks  with  her  ceaseless 
weeping." 

The  Stygian  Lake  may  be  half  a  mile  in  length, 
and  is  soon  crossed.  Beyond  it  stretches  an  im- 
mense chamber,  called  Musical  Hall.  Its  roof  is 
vaulted  and  groined,  like  that  of  a  cathedral.  Yet 
no  cathedral  was  ever  constructed  with  the  power 
of  playing  such  fantastic  tricks  with  sound.  Our 
Protean  guide  here  became  ambitious,  and,  like 
Salmuneus  of  old,  undertook  to  rival  the  thunders 
of  Jupiter.  His  firmament  was  comparatively  nar- 
row, and  the  fulminating  machinery  somewhat 
primitive,  but  there  was  nothing  contemptible  in 
the  reports  of  his  thunderbolts.  A  heavy  plank  he 
raised  oh  end,  and,  throwing  his  weight  upon  it, 
brought  it  in  sudden  contact  with  the  rocky  floor. 
The  nearest  arches  at  once  caught  up  the  sound, 
split  it  into  ten  thousand  fragments,  multiplied 
them  into  each  other  until  they  became  a  deafening 
peal,  cufiTed  them  this  way  and  then  the  other  way, 
until  they  deepened  into  the  angry  bellow  of  an  earth- 
quake, and  sent  them  through  the  long-drawn  aisles 
of  immense  apartments,  until  every  rock  in  those 
miles  of  cavern  was  gifted  with  a  voice  of  thunder. 
We  stood  still  with  astonishment.  We  had  not  a 
syllable  to  utter ;  our  small  voices  were  quenched 
within  us  by  the  oceans  of  thunder  that  submersred 
us.  If  Jupiter  Tonans  could  have  found  any  fault 
with  the  report  of  that  fulminating  plank,  his 
idea  of  good  thunder  must  have  been  didferent  from 
ours. 

A  second  experiment  in  acoustics  was  not  less 
brilliant.  Howe  had  brought  a  mysterious  box 
under  his  arm,  shaped  like  a  baby's  coffin,  from 
which  he  now  took  out  a  violin,  and ,  resigning  the 
insignia  of  Jove,  he  stepped  abruptly  into  the  char- 
acter of  Ole  Bull.  Howe,  the  thunderer,  had  pet- 
rified us  into  speechlessness,  converted  os  into 


momentary  fossils  : — but  Howe,  the  fiddler,  reez- 
ecu  ted  the  old  Orphean  feat,  and  made  the  human 
rocks  caper  about  him,  in  wild  excitement.  His 
music  went  to  the  heels  quicker  than  champagne 
ever  went  to  the  head.  It  thrilled  along  the  ten- 
don Archilles  like  electric  influence.  The  chatter- 
ing of  those  grave  geologists  up  and  down  that  se- 
pulchral hall,  by  the  dim,  weird  light  of  those  six 
petticoat-lamps — "  pars  magna  fui" — was  a  sight 
to  see !  And  the  music !  that  was  an  audience 
never  to  be  forgotten.  By  the  magic  power  of 
the  place,  the  humble  instrument  was  transformed 
into  something  divine.  It  was  no  longer  con- 
structed of  wood,  and  glue,  and  catgut.  It  was 
now  a  thing  of  soul,  and  living  nerve,  and  quick 
intelligence.  Close  your  eyes,  and  the  player  was 
no  longer  Lester  Howe,  the  cavern  guide,  but  Ole 
Bull,  the  wild  and  wondrous  Norwegian.  More 
than  this :  the  ear  was  not  misled  with  the  skill  of 
a  single  artist,  but  a  thousand  Ole  Bulls  woke  the 
melody  of  a  thousand  instruments.  Ole  Bull  made 
a  mistake  when  he  undertook  to  dramatize  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  with  his  fiddle  bow.  He  should 
have  tried  his  hand  at  Howe's  Cave.  Here  was  a 
fit  subject  within  the  grasp  of  his  genius  ;  and  the 
very  place  was  one  that  would  have  exalted,  redu- 
plicated, idealized  his  genius.  I  can  imagine 
nothing  more  sublime  and  beautiful  in  harmony 
than  a  concert  in  Musical  Hall  by  the  mighty  artist 
of  Norway. 

,  But  we  have  still  four  miles  of  hard  walking  be- 
fore us,  and  we  must  not  tarry.  Soon  afler  leaving 
the  boat  we  are  confronted  by  a  pile  of  immense 
angular  rocks,  thrown  loosely  together,  and  rising 
upward  of  a  hundred  feet.  This  difficult  pass  is 
inevitable.  We  can  neither  go  beneath  it  nor 
around  it.  We  are  obliged  to  pick  our  upward 
way  cautiously  and  slowly.  Every  step  is  a 
study  ;  every  foot  of  advance  is  a  conquest.  For 
the  rocks  are  wet  and  slippery.  They  are  inter* 
sticed  with  yawning  chasms.  A  mis-step  might 
end  in  the  splash  of  a  bruised  body  deep  dowo 
where  the  sullen  waters  complain  in  the  dark.  It 
was  a  picturesque  sight  to  see  our  party  toiling  ia 
a  line  over  these  weary  rocks,  each  surroundeJ  by 
his  little  space  of  lamp-light.  Seldom  was  a  word 
spoken.  Now  and  then  a  loose  rock  would  slip 
from  its  perch,  and,  after  bounding  from  clifif  to 
cliff,  with  a  succession  of  harsh  grating  thunders, 
would  find  its  wet  grave  in  the  current  below.  We 
began  now  to  appreciate  the  greatness  of  our  un- 
dertaking. The  excitement  of  the  first  three 
miles  had  evaporated ;  an  enlarged  conception  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  cavern  superadded  itself  to  our 
sense  of  weariness,  and  made  us  solemn  and  mute. 
It  was,  in  one  sense,  a  Sabbath-day's  journey- 
that  solemn  climbing  of  the  '*  Rocky  Mountains  !" 
The  sermon  preached  by  the  stones,  and  the  com- 
pact darkness,  and  the  funeral  waters,  told  in  the 
words,  but  with  more  than  the  eloquence,  of  Masil- 
lon,  that  **  God  only  is  great !" 

At  the  summit  of  these  rocks  was  a  platform— 
welcome  to  our  tired  feet — which  served  as  an 
ante-room  to  various  side-chambers,  each  curious 
and  peculiar.     These  we  had  not  time  to  visit. 

The  sermon  of  the  rocks  did  not  deter  us  from 
violating  the  sanctuary  in  which  it  was  preached. 
We  had  come  to  geologize  as  well  as  to  adore,  and 
had  brought  our  hammers  and  baskets  with  us,  as 
well  as  our  hearts  and  ears.  We  turned  icono- 
clasts in  a  twinkling,  and  broke  the  images  of  the 
temple  to  which  but  a  moment  before  we  were 
paying  devout  homage.    We  atoned  dearly  for  the 
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saerile^re*  While  we  were  wasting  the  time  in 
oooi  speculation  over  the  anatomy  of  a  shattered 
stalactite,  the  angry  waters  beneath  us  were 
gathering  fur  revenge. 

The  descent  of  the  Rooky  Mountains  again 
brought  us  alongside  the  Styx.  By  this  time  we 
were  thirsty  as  well  as  tired.  The  water  was 
cool,  ulear,  and  inviting.  Like  Gideon's  picked 
men  of  old,  we  lapped  it  with  the  tongue,  as  a  dog 
lappeth,  putting  the  hand  to  the  month. 

Howe  hurried  us  onward,  for  reasons  which  we 
after\%ard  understood,  and  we  soon  reached  the 
**  Winding  Way,"  which,  on  several  accounts,  is 
the  most  singular  locality  in  the  cavern.  It  is 
formed  by  a  nurrow  fissure  in  the  solid  lime-stone, 
and  has  a  smooth,  dry  undcr-foot.  The  sides  of 
the  fissure  are  thickly  and  deeply  indented.  The 
indents  answer  to  each  other  like  the  teeth  of  a 
steel-trap,  so  that,  while  passing  through  it,  one 
keeps  dodging  from  ri^ht  to  left,  and  back  again 
ceaselessly.  There  is  no  visible  roof  to  the  Wind- 
ing Way  ;  but  a  lamp  held  over  the  head  discloses, 
here  and  there,  a  rocky  wedge,  caught  in  the  teeth 
of  this  stupendous  trap,  and  threatening  ruin  to  those 
beneath.  A  sight  of  one  of  these  wedges,  appar- 
ently just  tottering  to  its  fall,  quickened  our  steps 
with  something  like  a  general  shudder.  Beyond 
this  passage  there  is  an  immense  circular  room,  so 
]of\y,  it  is  said,  that  a  rocket  has  been  thrown  up 
without  reaching  its  ceiling.  The  entrance  to  this 
rotunda  was  so  nearly  filled  with  water  that  our 
ffuide  thought  it  imprudent  to  attempt  going  further. 
Thinking,  doubtless,  that  students  ought  to  be 
fond  of  mediution,  he  bade  us  be  seated  in  a  circle, 
and  to  forbear  talking.  He  then  extinguished  the 
lamps,  and  for  five  eternal,  voiceless  minutes,  we 
were  entombed  in  a  darkness  so  profound,  that  one 
of  the  party  ventured  the  opinion  that  charcoal 
would  make  a  white  mark  !  We  were  six  miles 
from  the  sunshine,  and  so  pleasant  was  the  re-light- 
ing of  the  lamps,  that  we  showered  blessings  ou  the 
man  that  invented  Lucifer-matches. 

At  this  point  the  ceiling  of  the  cave  was  quite 
low,  and  covered  with  autographs  and  classic  sym- 
bols, done  in  lampsmoke,  which  showed  that  un- 
dergraduates had  been  here  before  us,  and  that  their 
college  feelings  had  survived  the  difficulties  of  the 
way.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  characters  Sig- 
ma Phi,  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Psi-Upsilon,  &c.,  were 
trying  hard  to  out-smoke  each  ottier ;  and  here,  as 
elsewhere,  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  carried  the 
night.  These  Greek  characters  were  a  tough  mys- 
tery to  Howe.  They  troubled  him  more  than  Ge- 
ology. He  would  have  them  repeated,  once  and 
again.  I  could  notice  that  his  lips  were  busy  the 
while,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  fix  them  in  his  mem- 
ory. 

Our  steps  were  turned  toward  the  daylight.  We 
had  soon  wriggled  through  the  Winding  Way,  and 
were  near  the  further  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Before  commencing  the  ascent,  our  guide  told  us 
that  the  water  had  risen  twelve  inches.  He  had 
climbed  but  a  few  rods,  when  a  dull  splurge,  a 
cry,  and  a  struggle  in  the  current  arrested  his  at- 
tention. **  Hold  on,  guide  !  and  help  your  friends. 
8.  has  lost  his  lamp !"  Howe  turned  back  with 
hasty  strides,  evidently  vexed  and  alarmed.  His 
agitation  and  words  convinced  us  of  what  we  were 
before  ignorant,  that  our  return  was  attended  with 
real  danger.  '*  The  man  who  drops  his  lamp  is  a 
madman.  It  should  be  the  last  thing  surrendered 
in  such  a  fix  as  ours.*'  S.  needed  his  lamp  more 
than  any  other  one  of  the  party.    He  waa  a  pale, 


short-sighted  student  from  New  York,  whose  stepa 
had  seldom  encountered  any  worse  impediment 
than  a  crack  in  the  fiag-stones  in  Broadway.  He 
was  now  taken  under  Howe's  immediate  care  in 
the  van  of  the  party,  and  again  we  moved  upward. 
The  summit  was  safely  passed,  and  the  hither  side 
of  the  rocks  was  nearly  left  behind,  when  there  was 
another  splurge,  a  cry,  and  a  struggle.  This  time 
our  oracle  in  geology  had  fallen — he  of  the  ham- 
mer, and  the  carpet-bag  full  of  rocks.  The 
image-breaker  of  the  sanctuary  was  getting  his 
retribution. 

He  remembered  that  a  lamp  was  worth  more 
than  a  limb,  aud  by  clinging  to  the  former  both 
were  disabled.  He  held  fast  to  his  lamp,  but  could 
not  keep  it  from  the  water.  It  was  quenched,  and 
filled  with  oil's  inveterate  enemy.  His  knee  struck 
upon  a  sharp  clifif,  and  the  wound  was  severe. 
Matters  were  now  growing  serious.  There  were 
two  lampless  adventurers,  where  light  was  literally 
life  ;  one  half-blind  and  the  other  a  cripple.  Howe 
found  it  easier  to  get  out  of  his  patience  than  out 
of  his  cavern.  He  gave  us  a  round  scolding ; 
bade  us  keep  close  together,  and  be-brother  each 
other  as  well  as  we  could  with  light  and  assist-* 
ance. 

At  the  hither  base  of  the  rocks  it  was  necessary 
to  cross  the  stream.  Howe  declared  that  the  water 
had  risen  two  feet,  and  on  feeling  for  bis  plank- 
bridge,  it  had  been  swept  away  by  the  current. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose.  He  gave  a  spring  and 
landed  on  the  opposite  bank,  prostrate  in  a  soft 
bed  of  mud. 

We  followed  him  as  well  as  we  could ;  some 
falling  into  the  water,  and  all  of  us  getting  goodly 
bemired.  Then  followed  a  mile  of  dreary  and 
tedious  pilgrimage.  Sometimes,  like  Christian  in 
the  Valley  of  Shadows,  we  were  walking  upon  a 
path  with  the  edge  turned  up,  and  deep  chasms  on 
either  side ;  sometimes  we  were  crossing  narrow 
bridges  with  two  feet  of  rushing  water  above  them ; 
sometimes  we  were  clinging  to  the  sides  of  prec- 
ipices, like  Shakspeare's  samphire-gatherers,  feel- 
ing that  sense  of  danger  which  sublimes  the  breath- 
less moment. 

It  was  a  glad  time  when  we  reached  the  Stygian 
Lake,  and  Charon's  occupation  came  again.  The 
old  mud-scow  was  a  floating  palace.  For  the 
world,  we  would  not  founder  so  precious  a  craft : 
so  we  threw  ourselves  heels  uppermost  to  drain  our 
boots.  Then  we  sprang  aboard,  and  as  the  boat 
parted  her  moorings,  we  all  sang  tlie  Canadian 
boat-song : 

Row,  brothers  row ;  the  stream  runs  fast ; 
The  rapids  are  near,  and  daylight  is  past. 

The  song  appeared  to  have  been  written  fi»r  the 
very  place,  and  the  very  hour.  As  our  voices  rose 
wild  and  strong,  mingled  in  the  roar  of  the  near 
waterfall,  and  were  sent  back  to  us  from  a  thousand 
echoing  vaults  and  secret  chambers,  our  hardships 
were  all  forgotten,  and  the  voyage  was  one  of  un- 
mixed enjoyment. 

Our  spirits  kept  their  elevation  until  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  Harlem  Tunnel.  This  passage  is  half 
a  mile  long,  and  not  more  than  five  feet  square. 
On  entering  the  cave,  we  had  passed  the  Tunnel 
on  stones  thinly  covered  with  water.  Now  the 
stream  had  risen  so  high  that  there  was  only  a  foot 
of  space  between  its  surface  and  the  roof  of  the 
passage.  Howe  drew  near  to  the  opening,  and  so 
held  his  lamp  that  we  could  clearly  see  the  torrent 
rushing  through  the  Tunnel.     '*  There,'*  said  he. 
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"  we  niQSt  either  wade  through  that  passage  or  re- 
trace our  steps  and  pass  the  night  on  the  summit  of 
the  Rocky  Modnlains."  The  water  was  fast  ris- 
ing, and  in  twenty  minotes  would  fill  the  Tunnel. 
Before  us  were  a  warm  supper,  dry  bedding,  day- 
light, wives  and  sweethearts.  Behind  us,  darK- 
ness,  hunger,  cold,  wet  rocks,  and  a  fearful  look- 
ing-for of  death  by  flood  or  precipice.  We  gave 
the  "onward*'  word,  and  followed^  our  leader. 
The  passage  was  well-nigh  a  tragic  affair,  yet  we 
managed  to  extract  fun  from  it,  notwithstanding. 
We  had  only  to  look  well  afler  our  lights,  avoid 
butting  the  rucks  with  our  ftireheads,  and  the  rest 
was  simple  wading.  The  passage  of  the  Tunnel 
was  the  last  of  our  difficulties.  We  drained  our 
boots,  and  pressed  forward  without  obstruction. 
We  might  have  been  a  hundred  rods  from  the  en- 
trance, when  our  eyes  were  greeted  with  a  soft, 
pale-blue  light,  which  grew  larger,  and  whiter, 
and  warmer,  as  we  advanced,  until  our  lamps  be- 
came dim,  and  we  were  again  bathed  with  the  glad 
and  yellow  sunshine.  We  emerged  from  the 
earth's  bowels  just  in  time  to  see  the  sun  go  down. 
A  recent  shower  had  hung  the  forest  trees  with 
heavy  water-beads,  and  below  us  rolled  the  Cob- 
leskill  with  a  swollen  and  turbid  flood.  The  next 
two  hours  were  filled  up  with  the  shifting  of  gar- 
ments, the  restorinjr  of  complexions  damaged  by 
lamp  smoke,  the  drying  of  watches  and  bank  bills, 

and  the  quenching  of  hunger.  Dr.  E 's  elbow 

was  glad  to  be  released  from  a  basket  of  Aragonite, 
weighing  some  fifty  pounds,  which  he  had  brought 
from  the  Winding  Way.  Howe  held  a  special 
thanksgiving  at  his  fiddle's  escape  from  the  under- 
ground deluge;  while  there  lingered  in  all  hearts, 

A  deep  feeling,  like  the  moan 
Of  wearied  ocean,  when  the  storm  is  gone. 

In  one  of  his  well-known  odes,  Horace  cele- 
brates his  escape  from  the  wiles  of  a  treacherous 
mistress,  by  saying  that  she  has  "  suspended  drip- 
ping garments  to  the  potent  god  of  the  deep."  I 
have  done  likewise.  I  had  the  simplicity  to  be- 
lieve that  there  could  be  nothing  deceitful,  or  dan- 
gerous, or  unamiable,  about  a  cavern.  1  have  a 
shirt  and  a  pair  of  pantaloons  that  will  prove  the 
contrary :  *'  Suspendi  uvida  vestimenta." 


in  Mauchiine  ;  and  Miss  Morton  married  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, cloth  merchant,  in  the  same  village.  Of 
the  fate  and  historyof  *  Bonnie  Jean'  (Armour)  we 
need  not  speak.  The  survivors  are  Mm.  Patterson 
and  Mrs.  Candlish."-— &o^^A  Press » 


Death  of  one  of  Burns'  Heroines. — A  Glas- 
gow contemporary  records  the  death  of  one  of  the 
six  '*  Mauchiine  belles,"  on  whom  Burns  confers 
the  fame  of  his  verse.  "  Mrs.  Findlay,  relict  of 
Mr.  Robert  Findlay,  of  the  Excise,  Greenock,  was 
one  of  the  few  persons  surviving  to  our  own  times, 
who  intimately  knew  the  peasant  bard  in  the  first 
flush  of  his  genius  and  manhood,  and  by  whom  her 
name  and  charms  have  been  wedded  to  immortal 
▼erse.  When  we  consider  that  sixty-five  years 
have  elapsed  since  Burns  wrote  the  lines  in  which 
this  lady  is  noticed,  and  that  the  six  Mauchiine 
belles  were  then  in  the  pride  of  opening  woman- 
hood, it  is  surprising  that  two  of  them  who  have 
often  listened  to  the  living  accents  of  the  inspired 
peasant  still  survive.  The  fate  in  life  of  the  six 
belles  was  as  follows: — Miss  Helen  Miller,  the 
first  named,  became  the  wife  of  Burns'  friend.  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  a  medical  gentleman  in  Mauchiine,  lat- 
terly in  Irvine ;  Miss  Markland  we  have  already 
spoken  of;  Miss  Jean  Smith  was  married  to  Mr. 
Candlish,  a  successful  teacher  in  Edinburgh,  and 
became  the  mother  of  the  eminent  divine  ;  Miss 
Betty  (Miller)  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Templeton, 


Dr.  John  Kiod,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine of  Oxford,  died  I7th  Sept.,  after  a  fisw  hours' 
illness.  By  his  death  the  University  has  just  lost 
one  of  the  most  active  of  its  men  of  science,  who 
belonged,  by  their  chief  works  and  labors,  to  a  for- 
mer generation.  Dr.  Kidd  did  good  service  in  his 
time,  as  his  publications  testify,  in  various  depart- 
ments of  niineralogical,  chemical,  and  geological 
research,  and  about  ten  years  ago,  his  last  appear- 
ance, we  believe,  as  an  author,  he  put  forth  some 
observations  on  medical  reform.  Dr.  Kidd  was 
one  of  the  eminent  men  selected  under  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater's  will  to  write  one  of  the  well-known 
'^  Bridgewater  Treatises,"  and,  we  believe,  it  has 
gone  through  more  editions  than  any  work  of  the 
series.  The  subject  was,  **  On  the  Adaptation  of 
External  Nature  to  the  Physical  Ctmdition  of  Man." 
Together  with  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Medi- 
cine, to  which  the  mastership  of  Ewelme  Hospital, 
in  the  county  of  Oxford,  is  attached.  Dr.  Kidd  held 
the  office  of  librarian  to  the  RadclifTa  Library. 


Death  of  Ma.  Richardson,  the  African 
Traveller. — It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have 
to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Richardson,  the 
enterprising.  African  traveller.  The  melancholy 
event  took  place  on  the  4th  of  March  last,  at  a 
small  village  called  Ungurutua,  six  days  distant 
from  Kouka,  the  capital  of  Bornou.  Early  in  Jan- 
uary, he  and  the  companions  of  his  mission,  Drs. 
Barth  and  Overweg,  arrived  at  the  immense  plain 
of  Daroergou,  when,  after  remaining  a  few  days, 
they  separated,  Dr.  Barth  proceeding  to  Kanu, 
Dr.  Overweg  to  Guber,  and  Mr.  Richardson  taking 
the  direct  route  to  Kouka,  by  Zinde.  There  it 
would  seem  his  strength  began  to  give  way,  and 
before  he  had  arrived  twelve  days'  distance  from 
Kouna,  he  became  seriously  ill,  sufl[ering  much 
from  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  sun.  Having 
reached  a  large  town  called  Kangarrua,  he 
halted  for  three  days,  and  feeling  himself  rather 
refreshed  he  renewed  his  journey.  Afler  two 
days'  more  travelling,  during  which  his  weakness 
greatly  increased,  they  arrived  at  the  Waddy  Mel- 
laha.  Leaving  this  place  on  the  3rd  of  Marchi 
they  reached  in  two  hours  the  village  of  Ungurutua, 
when  Mr.  Richardson  became  so  weak  that  he  was 
unable  to  proceed.  In  the  evening  he  took  a  little 
food  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  became  very  restless, 
and  left  his  tent  supported  by  his  servant.  He 
then  took  some  tea  and  threw  himself  again  on  his 
bed,  but  did  not  sleep.  His  attendants  having 
made  some  cofl^ee,  he  asked  for  a  cup,  but  had  no 
strength  to  hold  it.  He  repeated  several  times,  **  I 
have  no  strength,"  and  after  having  pronounced 
the  name  of  his  wife,  sighed  deeply  and  expired 
without  a  struggle  about  two  hours  after  midnight. 
Early  in  the  morning,  the  body,  wrapped  in  linen, 
and  covered  with  a  carpet,  was  borne  to  a  grave 
which  was  dug  four  feet  deep,  under  the  shade  of 
a  large  tree,  close  to  the  village,  followed  by  all 
the  principal  Sheicks  and  people  of  the  district. 
The  Sultan  of  Bornou  has  given  orders  that  all  re- 
spect and  honor  shall  be  paid  to  the  grave  of  the 
ill-fated  British  traveller. — Malta  Times. 
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From  the  Dailj  Newt,  85  Sept. 

THE    EXPECTED    ARRIYAL    OF    KOSSUTH. — HIS 
SERVICE    AND   CHARACTER. 

From  one  day  to  another,  Louis  Kossuth  may  he 
expected  to  touch  our  shores,  the  land  that  he  so 
ardently  longed  to  tread,  as  the  sacred  soil  of 
liberty  and  constitutional  government.  We  trust 
that  preparations  have  been  made,  in  the  event  of 
his  landing,  to  give  him  an  honorable  reception. 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  coincidences  of  modern 
tiroes  is  the  complete  identity  uf  feeling  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  in  Great  Britain  on 
the  subject  of  the  Hunj^arian  struggle.  The  same 
homage  is  paid,  the  same  enthusiasm  kindled,  in 
those  two  great  divisions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
to  the  noblest  stand  made  for  liberty  in  modern 
times  against  tyrannic  powers  and  overwhelming 
force.  That  identity  of  feeling  is  a  hopeful  prom- 
ise that,  if  the  events  of  Europe  should  ever  lake 
such  a  course  as  to  present  a  formidable  absolutist 
league  threatening  the  freedom  of  England  and  of 
the  west,  this  country  may  find  in  the  generous 
breasts  and  etrong  arms  of  the  American  brethren 
that  disinterested  and  efficient  alliance  and  support, 
which  for  centuries  we  have  vainly  sought  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  Kossuth ^s  political 
life  is  the  smallness  of  the  means  employed  by 
him,  and  his  wonderful  success.  He  had  but  his 
pen  and  tongue  in  the  midst  of  a  country  of  which 
by  no  means  the  whole  p<ipulation  sympathized 
with  his  ideas  of  Magyar  independence.  Like 
O'Connell,  he  found  the  oppression  of  his  country 
heavy,  and  when  none  entertained  hope  but  him- 
self, he  undertook  the  task,  devuted  himself  with 
the  resolve  never  to  flinch  from  it.  O'Connell, 
however,  had  a  fair  field  to  manceuvre  in.  Whilst 
the  Austrians  were  able  to  gag  Kossuth's  tongue 
in  public,  and  prohibit  the  press  from  spreading 
the  productions  of  his  pen,  O'Connell  had  all  the 
aids  of  publicity,  and  all  the  advantages  of  associa- 
tion. The  Irish  patriot  was  emboldened  by  the 
degree  of  freedom,  and  the  rights  already  granted 
to  his  country,  to  assume  the  offensive,  and  to 
conquer  the  rest.  Kossuth  contented  himself  for 
the  most  part  with  remaining  on  the  defensive,  and 
could  he  have  upheld  the  constitutional  monarchy, 
would  have  decided  not  t(»  advance,  or  to  transgress 
the  bounds  of  a  not  very  liberal  law  and  constitu- 
tion. 

But  the  Austrian  cabinet  under  Metternich  was 
not  content  with  leaving  Hungary  as  it  was.  Its 
constant  effort  was  to  sap  the  independence  of 
Hungary,  nullify  its  representative  system,  and  cen- 
tralize its  administration.  Schwarzeuberg  himself 
has  done  nothing  more  audacious  than  was  attempted 
by  the  old  Austrian  government,  when  it  sought  to 
replace  the  local  authority  of  the  Hungarian  comiiat 
by  a  prefect  such  as  the  French  Emperor  or  the 
Roman  Czar  might  appoint. 

Against  this  Kossuth  struggled  with  the  iovet- 
•  eracy  and  pertinacity  of  O'Connell.  And  when 
Austria  sought  to  manage  the  comilals  of  electoral 
districts,  by  preventing  the  debates  of  tlie  Diet  from 
being  published,  and  at  the  same  time  preventing 
the  press  from  appearing,  Kossuth  actually  under- 
took to  inform  each  comitat  of  what  was  passing  by 
means  of  his  pen,  and  without  the  public  interven- 
tion of  the  press. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  Austria,  and  of  the  scribes 
'Whom  it  has  inspired,  to  represent  Kossuth  as  a 


leader  of  mere  democracy,  as  a  republican  of  the 
French  school.  Never  was  there  a  more  unfounded 
charge.  The  struggle  in  Hungary  was  for  consti- 
tutional government  against  absolutism ;  for  a  con- 
stitution with  the  king  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg, 
if  possible ;  but  prepared  to  reject  even  the  heredi- 
ury  House  of  Hapsburg,  if  it  resolved  to  abolish 
the  liberties  and  the  Diet  of  Hungary.  Constitu- 
tionalists are  surely  free  to  become  republicans 
in  countries  where  monarchy  insists  on  being 
absolutism. 

When  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  however,  or  the 
ministers  who  represented  it,  resolved  to  have  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy,  not  with  a  constitution, 
as  they  might  have  done,  and  in  the  support  of 
which  they  might  have  made  ample  use  of  Kossuth 
and  of  Hungary — when  they  resolved  on  a  recovery 
of  absolute  power  by  military  violence,  then,  indeed, 
Kussoth  did  not  shrink  from  meeting  the  arms  of 
the  Austrian  empire  by  the  levy  of  the  Magyar. 
What  hardihood  it  required  to  take  that  step,  what 
eloquence  to  precipitate  the  national  mind  into  the 
struggle,  what  skill  to  organize  military  resistance, 
as  well  as  financial  means  of  supporting  it,  passes 
the  bounds  of  an  article  to  show.  Suffice  it,  that 
the  armies  of  Austria,  led  by  a  veteran  general, 
were  first  baffled  and  then  defeated  and  driven 
back  to  the  gates  of  Vienna  in  a  single  campaign. 

The  intervention  of  Russia,  with  an  army  of 
180,000  men,  in  support  of  the  recruited  forces  of 
Austria,  reversed  the  chances  of  war  in  the  second 
campaign.  And  yet,  even  at  the  head  of  180,000 
men,  the  czar  had  recourse  to  bribery,  and  intrigue, 
literally  buying  the  general  to  whom  Kossuth  had 
confided  the  chief  army  of  Hungary  into  most 
manifest  acts  of  treachery  and  surrender.  It  is  no 
shame  to  have  succumbed  under  such  fearful  odds, 
and  under  the  united  absolutism  of  Europe.  Nor 
can  the  succumbing  be  even  said  to  be  final,  in  the 
face  of  the  grand  experiment,  so  manfully  proved, 
that  Hungary  was  more  than  a  match  fur  Austria, 
and  in  single-handed  fight  had  beaC^en  and  disgraced 
the  Austrian  armies. 

Never  in  any  country  did  a  champion  of  freedom 
display  greater  talents,  greater  consistency,  greater 
courage  and  perseverance,  than  Louis  Kossuth. 
Never  did  any  work  greater  wonders ;  never,  in 
sinking  under  the  most  powerful  league  that  ever 
was  formed  of  tyranny,  did  man  leave  such  ele- 
ments of  resistance  behind  him,  ready  to  rise  up  for 
the  old  cause  at  the  first  conjuncture.  With  their 
conquest  the  Austrians  have  been  able  to  do  noth- 
ing.  They  caunot  govern  Hungary,  cannot  pacify 
it.  The  richest  province  in  the  Austrian  empire, 
it  does  not  pay  the  expense  of  keeping  it.  So 
stubbornly  inimical  to  Austria  remains  the  popula- 
tion, that  they  have  even  ceased  to  consume  tobacco 
and  other  excisable  articles,  lest  they  should  con- 
tribute revenue  to  their  oppressors.  No  wonder 
that  the  Court  of  Vienna  trembles  at  the  liberation, 
and  at  the  very  name  of  Kossuth. 

Another  cause  of  enhancement  to  the  reputation 
of  Kossuth  is,  that  iaan  age  of  revolution  he  stands 
unrivalled  for  all  the  qualities  that  distinguish  roan 
in  that  trying  period.  Germany  has  gone  through 
a  political  crisis,  which  stirred  the  population  from 
their  depths.  Yet  Germany  has  not  produced  a 
statesman,  or  a  soldier,  or  even  a  democrat  of  mark. 
She  is  as  barren  of  individual  capacity  or  eminence 
as  France.  In  fact,  if  we  regard  the  septiment  of 
Europe,  we  cannot  descry  one  single  star  in  its 
firmament  save  the  solitary  one  of  Kossuth. 
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From  ths  Moroing  Chionicia,  SOth  Sept. 

KOSSUTH   AND   THE   REVOLUTIONS. 

In  a  revolutionary  period,  the  strange  reverses 
which  befall  individuals  are  scarcely  less  striking 
than  the  great  changes  suddenly  wrought  in  the 
destinies  of  nations.  The  successor  of  St.  Peter 
escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  Bavarian  footman — 
and  the  King  of  the  French,  under  the  pseudonym 
of  the  ubiquitous,  landed  atNewhaven  a  miserable 
exile.  Soon  afterwards  Guizot  and  Metternich 
arrived  in  London,  to  contemplate,  from  a  distance, 
the  havoc  which  their  policy  had  in  no  small  degree 
contributed  to  produce.  As  the  revolution  ad- 
vanced, each  stage  brought  more  exiles  to  Eng- 
land ;  German  and  Italian  refugees  sought  refuge 
on  our  shores,  and  Louis  Blanc  and.  Ledru  Rullin 
found  protection  in  the  comfortable  obscurity  of 
Leicester  square.  The  newly-acquired  popularity 
of  revolutionary  leaders  waned  as  rapidly  as  the 
power  of  the  great  men  who  had  preceded  them. 
The  reputations  which  were  acquired  during  the 
revolution  are,  for  the  most  part,  faded  and  gone. 
Lamartine  is  now  only  known  as  a  feuilletonist ; 
and  the  German  patriots  have  vanished  entirely 
from  public  view.  Opinions  will,  of  course,  vary 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  mental  power  dis- 
played by  the  men  of  the  revolution.  They  have 
probably  been  unfairly  appreciated,  because  of  their 
want  of  success.  The  real  services  whicli  many 
of  them  rendered  are  forgotten,  and  it  is  oAen  as- 
sumed that  the  whole  class  is  correctly  represented 
by  Ledru  Roll  in,  Kinkel  and  Ruge.  Yet,  among 
the  fallen  notabilities  of  the  year  1848,  there  are 
many  whos§  best  efforts  were  given,  and  whose 
political  influence  was  sacrificed,  to  the  object  of 
resisting  the  anarchical  tendenciesof  the  movement 
party,  and  of  erecting  the  permanent  structure  of 
European  liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were 
oflen  guilty  of  unworthy  concessions  to  the  party 
of  anarchy,  and  they  lacked  decision  and  distinct- 
ness of  purpose.  As  yet,  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  judge  them  fairly  ;  for .  contemporary  criticism 
is  baffled  by  the  calumnies  of  adversaries,  and  by 
the  indiscriminate  eulogies  of  partisans. 

Within  the  last  few  days  some  striking  announce- 
ments have  been  made  with  regard  to  several  of 
the  principal  actors  or  victims  of  the  late  revolu- 
•  tion.  Prince  Metternich,  who  with  difficulty 
escaped  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Viennese  mob, 
hss  by  this  time  returned  to  his  palace.  M.  von 
Gagern,  the  moderate  leader  of  the  German  revo- 
lution, and  the  president  of  the  Frankfort  Parlia- 
ment, has,  we  are  informed,  sold  his  patrimonial 
estate  in  the  Palatinate,  intending  to  emigrate  to 
America.  Louis  Kossuth,  the  soul  of  the  Hunga- 
rian insurrection,  and  the  dictator  during  the  latest 
period  of  the  struggle,  is  at  length  released  from 
Turkish  surveillance,  and  is  on  Uiard  an  American 
vessel.  Apparently  the  principle  of  Absolutism 
has  triumphed.  Tho  return  of  Metternich  to 
Vienna,  which  undoubtedly  would  not  have  taken 
place  except  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment, is  in  some  sort  an  indication  of  the  reac- 
tionary policy  of  the  C!ourt  of  Vienna.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  to  be  expected  that,  in  these  moving  times, 
the  old  minister  will  resume  the  functions  which 
he  discharged  for  nearly  forty  years.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  present  government  of  Austria,  his  system 
of  administration  is  as  little  approved  now  as  it  was 
formerly  by  the  Liberal  party  throughout  the  Con- 
tinent. For  the  revolution  has  effected  this  change 
in  Austria — ^that  the  power  has  gone  into  the  hands 


of  military  leaders.  The  despotism  of  Metternich 
was  the  refined  engine  of  a  skilful  diplomatist-— 
that  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg  is  the  rough  tyranny 
of  an  unscrupulous  soldier.  In  the  present  state  of 
things,  Absolutism  must  be  supported  by  the  sabre, 
or  not  at  all ;  and  for  the  system  of  Metternich 
there  is  no  place,  in  that  contest  between  military 
rule  and  popular  rights  which  is  going  on  througl^ 
out  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  advice  and 
experience  of  the  ex-minister  will,  no  doubt,  be 
always  at  the  service  of  the  court,  but  his  tri- 
umphant return  will  probably  be  undisturbed  by 
the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  office.  His  posi- 
tion is  a  strange  contrast  to  the  fate  of  the  two  men 
who,  when  he  had  fallen,  exercised  the  greatest 
individual  influence  in  Germany,  and  in  the  Aus- 
trian Empire. 

Heinrich  von  Gagern  was  essentially  the  leader 
of  the  German  movement.  From  his  antecedents, 
he  had  gained  the  reputation  of  a  liberal  and  con- 
stitutional statesman ;  and  when  the  Parliament  at 
Frankfort  was  brought  together,  there  were  many 
who  would  have  preferred  him  to  the  Austrian 
Archduke  as  the  head  of  the  Federal  Executive. 
Unhappily,  his  recognized  abilities  and  character 
made  him  the  president  of  the  Assembly  ;  and  his 
powers  were  thrown  away,  and  his  influence 
wasted,  in  attempting  to  enforce  parliamentary 
forms  in  the  convention  over  which  he  presided. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  did  not  pos- 
sess a  clear  view  of  the  political  situation.  With 
unlimited  confidence  in  the  German  people,  and 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  create  a  great  and  united 
nation  out  of  the  German  States,  he  could  not  per- 
ceive the  obstacles  which  rendered  the  realization 
of  his  scheme  impossible,  and  he  was  unable  to  lay 
hold  of  and  adopt  what  was  really  practicable.  To 
him  was  due  the  Austrian  regency  of  Archduke 
John,  and  latterly  the  scheme  of  the  Prussian 
headship  ;  in  both  of  which  attempts  he  failed  to 
achieve  what,  no  doubt,  was  at  one  time  within  the 
power  of  the  Parliament — viz  ,  to  give  a  represen- 
tative character  to  the  Federal  Legislature.  Ga- 
gern showed  himself  throughout  to  be  a  sanguine 
rather  than  a  practical  statesman  ;  he  might  have 
been  a  Lafayette  or  a  Lamartine,  but  not  a  Crom- 
well or  a  Washington.  The  Assembly  at  length 
passed  away,  and  the  ex-president,  it.  is  said,  with 
a  misplaced  and  wrong-headed  devotion  to  the 
German  cause,  became  an  officer  in  the  Holstein 
army.  The  last  stage  in  his  eventful  history  is 
to  emigrate  to  America — the  final  refuge  of  the 
broken-hearted  patriots  of  Europe.  But  it  must 
be  regretted  that,  for  a  man  of  such  acknowledged 
ability  and  integrity,  there  should  be  no  sphere  of 
political  activity  open  in  Germany.  The  flight  of 
valuable  citizens  is  one  of  the  worst  results  of  the 
reaction. 

The  departure  of  Kossuth  to  the  United  States, 
though  very  different  in  its  circumstances  from  the 
voluntary  withdrawal  of  Gagern,  is  not  inferior  in 
dramatic  interest.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  part  which  he  played  in  the  Hungarian  insur- 
rection, he  undoubtedly  showed  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  immense  power,  who  knew  how  to  call  out 
the  national  feeling  of  his  countrymen.  Without 
question,  he  must  have  possessed  rare  gifts  ;  for, 
when  carried  from  a  sick  bed  into  the  Hungarian 
Assembly,  he  was  able  to  communicate  the  impulse 
of  his  fiery  nature  to  his  audience,  and  to  give 
strength  to  one  of  the  most  important  movements 
in  modern  history.  AAerwards,  when  a  refugee 
in  Turkey,  he  was  with  difficulty  preserved  from 
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^e  Yindictive  persecution  of  his  enemies.  And 
BOW,  after  months  spent  in  a  constrained  residence 
in  a  remote  Turkish  province,  he  has  regained,  not 
his  natural  liberty,  but  the  riprht  of  choosing  his 
place  of  exile.  Such  is,  to  all  appearance,  the 
end  of  the  Hungarian  dictator — thoQ^h  probably 
not  the  end  of  the  Hungarian  insurrection.  It  will 
be  long  before  the  memory  of  that  internecine  con- 
flict is  effaced,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  in  what 
way  the  Austrian  gorernment  will  be  able  to  wipe 
out  the  fearful  insult  of  having  invoked  Russian 
troops  to  coerce  the  freest  subjects  of  the  imperial 
house.  For  the  moment,  the  reaction  is  every- 
where predominant.  Metternich  is  restored  to  his 
oalace,  whilst  Absolutism,  triumphant  in  Austria, 
has  gained  fresh  ground  in  Germany  ;  and  the  ex- 
minister  himself  must  contemplate  with  astonish- 
ment the  manner  in  which  his  Sj^tem  has  been 
adapted  to  the  times.  But  the  period  may  possibly 
arrive  when  what  has  been  done  by  those  who  are 
now  exiles  will  produce  results  more  important 
and  enduring,  and  more  beneficial  to  the  human 
race,  than  all  that  has  been  effected  by  the  states- 
manship of  Scbwartzenberg  and  the  humanity  of 
Haynau. 

From  the  Times,  26ih  Sept. 
MISMANAGEMENT   OF   COLONIES. 

Thk  Duke  of  Wellington  long  since  declared 
that  England  could  not  afford  to  maintain  a  little 
war ;  and,  as  if  to  prove  and  keep  before  the  mind 
of  the  public  the  troth  of  this  assertion,  our  rulers 
have,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  contrived  always 
to  have  waging  in  some  part  of  our  territories  some 
petty  but  wasting  hostilities.  We  have  thus  pain- 
fully acquired  an  acute  perception  of  the  cost  and 
mischief  of  this  species  of  warfare.  Our  coffers 
are  gradually  but  rapidly  drained — our  dignity  and 
influence  are  gravely  compromised — our  colonies 
are  not  merely  retarded  in  their  advance,  but  are 
driven  absolutely  backward,  their  wealth  being  de- 
stroyed, their  energies  crushed,  their  hopes  for  the 
time  frustrated  ;  a  general  sense  of  uneasiness  and 
insecurity  creeps  over  our  outlying  populations, 
which  have  hitherto  reposed  in  safety  under  the 
guardianship  of  our  flag,  and  the  great  name  of 
England,  instead  of  being  a  safeguard  and  com- 
plete protection  for  her  many  adventurous  sons 
who  have  gone  forth  to  extend  her  empire,  her 
language,  and  her  civilization,  to  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  globe,  draws  now  down  upon  them 
danger,  discredit,  and  disaster.  Being  English- 
men, and  the  subjects  of  England,  they  are  atucked ; 
being  attacked,  they  are  not  lefl  to  their  own  ener- 
gies to  protect  themselves,  but  are  pestered  and 
hampered  with  a  pretended  assistance.  They  are 
not  permitted  to  do  anything  for  themselves,  and 
England,  or  rather  the  government  of  England, 
does  nothing  for  them.  They  are  kept  in  a  state 
of  pupilage,  subject  to  all  the  inconveniences  without 
enjoying  any  one  of  the  benefits  usually  attending 
this  dependent  condition.  In  nothing  is  this  har- 
assing treatment  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  matter 
of  self-defence ;  and,  in  order  to  excuse  to  the  peo- 
ple of  England  this  most  unwise  policy,  this  most 
unseemly  jealousy  of  purely  English  communities, 
extraneous  subjects  have  been  imported  into  the 
consideration  of  it,  with  which,  unfortunately,  many 
prejudices  are  connected,  and  upon  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  mislead  the  good  sense  of  the  nation. 
The  Colonial  Office  has  most  gratuitously  attributed 
to  our  colonists  generally  a  grasping  disposition,  so 


grasping,  itideed,  as  to  render  them  wholly  reck- 
less of  justice  towards  the  aboriginal  people,  whom, 
by  colonizing,  they  must  of  necessity  displace.  In 
fact,  our  colonial  administration  always  chooses  to 
assume  that,  unless  protected  by  the  metropolitan 
government,  the  aborigines  universally  would  be 
cheated  in  traffic  by  the  colonists,  imposed  upon  in 
every  relation  of  life  by  force  or  by  fraud,  and  that 
by  the  strong  hand  they  would  be  quickly  and  re- 
morselessly swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Choosing  to  endow  the  colonists  with  these  amiable 
qualities,  our  colonial  rulers  appeal  to  the  country 
and  to  Parliament,  and  gravely  and  complacently 
ask  if  it  would  be  wise,  just,  or  humane  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  such  men  a  power  that  might  be  cru- 
elly abused.  The  country  and  Parliament,  never 
for  a  moment  delaying  to  ask  if  the  premises  upon 
which  the  argument  rests  be  true,  shout  in  loud 
chorus  with  the  colonial  minister  for  the  time 
being,  who  is  always  a  model  man — a  very  shin- 
ing light  of  piety,  of  overflowing  benevolence  to 
every^dy  but  the  unfortunate  Englishmen,  who 
as  colonists,  are  subject  to  his  sway — of  intuitive, 
yet  wondrous  perspicacity,  able  to  form  correct 
opinions  upon  matters  of  which  he  has  all  his  life 
been  wholly  ignorant — and  ready  and  able  to  give 
a  just  judgment  after  having  listened  to  only  one 
side  of  every  colonial  question.  We  see  daily  the 
consequence  of  this  wonderful  unanimity,  and,  at 
this  moment,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  policy  in  the  present  war  which  is  raging 
over  every  part  of  our  once  flourishing  colony  of 
South  Africa. 

The  truth,  however,  ought  to  be  told  on  thii 
matter,  and  the  people  must  be  made  to  listen  to  it, 
however  disagreeable.  It  is  England  and  her  Co- 
lonial  Office  that  are  the  real  wrongdoers,  and  they 
add  hypocrisy  to  injustice  by  attempting  to  throw 
the  shame  of  their  own  misdeeds  upon  the  in- 
struments they  employ.  The  colonists  are  these 
instruments.  If  the  policy  they  are  employed  to 
promote  be  wise  and  just,  then  the  most  effective 
means  of  advancing  it  must  be  wise  and  just  also. 
But  the  fact  is,  our  colonial  policy  seeks  to  recon- 
cile things  wholly  irreconcilable.  We  seek  to  do 
injustice  justly — to  despoil,  yet  not  to  anger  or  to 
injure;  and,  while  we  rob,  pillage,  and  coerce,  we 
pretend  to  do  our  *'  spiriting  so  gently,''  that  the 
sufferers  are  always,  or  ought  to  be,  in  a  state  of  * 
contented  enjoyment.  Let  us  take  the  very  case 
before  us,  and  follow  the  steps  of  our  dominion 
from  its  commencement  in  Caffreland  to  the  present 
hour — let  us  track  our  policy  through  its  continued 
injustice ;  and  then  we  shall  be  able  properly  to 
admire  that  self-complacency  which  blinds  us  to  the 
wrong  we  inflict,  and  to  wonder  at  the  perverse  in- 
genuity with  which  we  attempt  to  shield  ourselves 
from  reproach,  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate 
and  much  calumniated  colonists. 

'*  Ships,  Colonies,  and  Commerce,'*  is  the  phrase 
employed  to  describe  the  long-established  policy  of 
England ;  and  when  we  were  dispossessed  of  our 
magnificent  colonial  empire  in  America  we  still 
adhered  to  our  ancient  policy,  and  sought  in  other 
regions  to  rear  up  another  and  equally  gigantic 
dominion.  When  we  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
mighty  empire  in  America,  we  dispossessed  without 
scruple  the  native  red  man,  who  had  hitherto  been 
the  undoubted  lord  of  that  vast  heritage.  Penn, 
indeed,  attempted  to  cover  this  usurpation  with  the 
mock  formality  of  a  purchase.  Ihis,  however, 
was  the  single  exception  to  the  open,  undisguised, 
stronghaod^  despoiling  of  the  native  red  man. 
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We  took  his  country-— we  slew  him  if  he  soo^rht  to 
resist  us — and  when  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
our  superior  power,  our  tktal  gifVs  of  civilization 
completed  the  destruction  which  the  sword  had 
begun.  The  red  man  faded  away  before  the  face 
of  the  white  man,  and  every  rational  person  must 
know  that  the  hour  is  pipidly  approaching  when 
the  red  race  shall  have  entirely  disappeared  from 
that  j^reat  coniinent,  over  which  it  once  roamed  in 
undisputed  dominion. 

Having  accomplished  this  feat  in  America — hav- 
ing planted  securely  colonies  that  were  destined 
quickly  to  extend  from  the  one  great  ocean  border 
to  the  other,  we  were  driven  forth  from  the  land  by 
the  very  communities  we  had  there  created.  We 
mourned,  indeed— but  our  mourning  was  not  in 
consequence  of  the  disastrous  fate  of  the  red-man — 
we  grieved  because  of  our  own  loss.  The  country 
we  had  seized  and  appropriated  was  taken  from  us. 
Great  indeed  was  our  lamentation.  But  we  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  idle  sorrow  ;  so  we 
applied  ourselves  to  the  task  of  remedying  the  loss, 
and,  to  this  end,  searched  for  new  laniit*  on  which 
to  plant  new  colonies.  Australasia  afforded  us  one 
extensive  field  for  enterprise.  New  Zealand  another, 
and  we  found  a  third  in  the  immense  territories 
forming  the  southern  end  of  the  great  continent  of 
Africa,  an  almost  boundless  region,  fit  to  be  the 
home  of  civilized  men  of  European  race.  In  all 
these  countries  there  existed  native  possessors  of 
the  soil ;  and  in  South  Africa  they  are  numerous, 
powerful,  and  intelligent.  Into  CafTreland  certain 
of  the  European  arts  have  penetrated ;  gunpttwder 
and  firearms  are  possessed  by  many  of  the  native 
tribes,  who  are  very  little  inferior  to  some  of  the 
degenerate  descendants  of  European  forefathers 
who  now  live  in  a  half-civilized,  half-savage  state, 
in  those  vast  wildernesses.  The  natives  are  a  no- 
made  people,  and  their  country,  by  its  climate  and 
character,  enables  them  to  maintain  immense  flocks 
and  herds.  These,  during  summer,  are  driven  to 
the  hills,  and  feed  there  till  winter  compels  them  to 
descend,  when  they  are  driven  to  the  level  country 
towards  the  sea,  which- country  during  summer  is 
parched  and  barren,  but,  by  the  autumn  showers, 
is  made  an  admirable  pasture-ground  for  the  flocks 
and  herds  coming  from  the  mountains.  Both  dis- 
tricts are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  natives ; 
deprived  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  their  herds 
and  flocks  must  starve,  and  they  themselves  be  de- 
stroyed. England,  nevertheless,  quietly  takes  pos- 
session of  the  level  country,  and  begins  to  plant 
colonies,  but  our  rulers  shut  their  eyes  to  the  inev- 
itable consequence.  If  we  determine  to  colonize 
this  country,  we  can  only  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
the  natives.  We  cannot  hope  suddenly  to  convert 
a  host  of  wandering  shepherds  into  an  agricultural 
people,  and  we  must,  therefore,  if  we  are  resolved 
to  plant  English  colonies  in  CafTreland,  be  pre- 
pared for  the  deadly  hostility  of  the  natives.  We 
ought,  having  ousted  the  Caffres,  having  first  ap- 
propriated one  vast  territory,  then  another,  having 
at  each  step  of  our  encroachment  perceived  that 
violent  and  deadly  hate  raging  in  the  bosom  of  the 
native  tribes— we  ought,  long  since,  to  have  pre- 
pared fur  the  war  which  has  now  come  upon  us. 
The  colonies  should,  from  the  beginning,  have 
been  organized  for  defence.  They  should  have 
been  tola  that  their  safety,  io  a  great  measure,  de- 
pended on  themselves,  and  they  should  have  been 
endowed  with  all  the  legal  powers  which  such  de- 
fence reouired.  We  have  done  none  of  these 
things.    The  colonies  have  been  planted  as  if 


they  were  seated  in  a  peaceful  English  county, 
and  they  are  now  suffering  the  penalty  which  rousi 
necessarily  attend  our  shuffling  and  hypocritical 
conduct. 

■  » 

From  the  Morning  Chronicle,  of  22d  Sept. 

INVASION   OF   CUBA. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Norman  adventurers,  his- 
tory offers  no  parallel  to  the  recent  attempt  of  the 
American  buccaneers  upon  Cuba.  The  expedi- 
tions conducted  by  the  early  Spanish  leaders  into 
the  heart  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  although  numerical- 
ly very  weak,  possessed  all  the  advantages  which 
ever  belong  to  superior  energy  and  organization. 
Their  enterprises  were  scarcely  so  audacious  as  the 
invasion,  by  a  handful  of  Americans,  of  a  wealthy 
and  populous  dependency  of  a  European  power, 
which,  however  fallen  from  its  ancient  rank  among 
nations,  is  very  far  removed  from  the  helpless  bar- 
barism of  the  aboriginal  communities  of  the  New 
World.  That  four  or  five  hundred  sympathizers 
should  have  anticipated  a  victory  over  the  large 
Spanish  army  which  they  knew  to  be  stationed  in 
Cuba,  is  a  degree  of  Quixotism  that  is  almost  fabu- 
lous. They  were,  no  douht,  tolerably  well  aware 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  would  have  to 
contend  ;  nevertheless,  they  boldly  stood  the  hazard 
of  the  die,  and  ventured  to  assail  an  enemy  infinite- 
ly their  superior  in  force.  Courage  they  showed 
in  the  highest  degree,  as  well  as  that  implicit  self- 
confidence  which  is  among  the  heroic  qualities. 
But  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged  casts  a 
fatal  shadt)W  over  the  whole  enterprise.  It  was 
not  political  propagandism,  nor  religious  enthusi- 
asm, thai  induced  Lopez  and  his  daring  companiona 
to  embark  in  the  Pampero.  It  may  have  been,  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  a  ipiasi  national  under^ 
taking,  but  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
act  of  piracy. 

Probably,  to  the  popular  mind,  the  afRiir  pre- 
sented itself  rather  as  a  political  speculation,  in 
which  financial  considerations  were  not  altogether 
lost  sight  of.  From  former  experience  of  the 
laxity  of  transatlantic  morality,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  United 
States  is  not  one  of  respect  for  the  lights  and  prop- 
erty of  other  powers.  The  Fillibuster  party  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Union  issued  scrip  upon  reve- 
nues which  were  not  their  own,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  repudiating  states  abandoned  the  obli- 
gations into  which  they  had  entered,  principally 
upon  the  ground  that  foreigners  would  be  the  chief 
sufferers.  A  dozen  years  ago,  the  sedate  Pennsyl- 
vanians  furnished  an  unfortunate  illustration  of 
American  integrity — not  having  reached  that  point 
of  prosperity  at  which  public  honesty  becomes  a 
lucrative  investment.  The  present  offenders  are 
furnished  by  the  south  and  the  west ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  national  genius  has  ripened  under  a 
more  genial  blimate.  As  compared  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  repudiating  states,  the  Texan  war  and 
the  invasion  of  Cuba  are  clearly  a  development. 
The  steady-going  gentlemen  of  the  north  were 
satisfied  with  perpetrating  a  gigantic  fraud,  but  the 
mote  ardent  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  south  at- 
tempt a  species  of  burglary  on  an  extended  scale; 
In  a  word,  whatevei*  larcenuu*:  tendencies  may  exist 
in  the  Yankee  mind  become  piratical  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  tropical  latitudes.  But  the  excesi 
of  audacity  has  been  visited  with  a  punishment  of 
corresponding  severity.  The  Spanish  governmeot 
has  not  proved  so  easy  a  victim  as  the  unresisting 
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bondholder.  The  ioTadera  of  Cuba  have  met  with 
an  effectual  resistance,  and  the  colonial  authorities 
have  lacked  neither  zeal  nor  means  to  repel  the 
attack.  From  the  first  moment  of  landing,  the 
American  force  was  closely  beset  with  Spanish 
troops,  and,  in  spite  of  an  obstinate  defence,  it  was 
broken  and  dispersed.  According  to  the  latest  ac- 
counts, the  matter  is  completely  at  an  end ;  for  it 
is  stated  that  Lopez  and  his  remaining  followers 
had  been  captured  on  the  29th  of  August,  and  that 
the  general  was  executed  at  the  Havana  on  the  1st 
instant.  We  are  further  informed  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  send  the  residue  of 
the  prisoners  to  Spain.  Such  is  the  termination 
of  the  second  attack  made  on  Cuba  by  American 
adventurers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  alleged  subsidence  of 
excitement  in  the  United  States  will  be  confirmed, 
and  that  the  government  of  President  Fillmore 
will  be  thus  enabled  to  deal  calmly  with  the  subject. 
The  American  people  have  no  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Cuban  authorities ;  for  the  Span- 
ish commander,  in  dealing  with  his  prisoners,  only 
followed  the  precedent  of  General  Jackson,  and 
the  offenders  had  been  repeatedly  warned  that,  by 
engaging  in  such  enterprises,  they  would  forfeit 
all  claim  to  the  protection  of  their  government.  If 
the  American  general  was  right  in  executing  the 
Englishmen  taken  in  Florida,  who  had  incited  a 
tribe  of  Indians  to  make  war  upon  the  United  States, 
the  Spanish  government  has  a  much  stronger  case 
against  its  prisoners.  The  United  States  have  set 
the  example,  and  they  have  no  title  to  question  the 
exercise  of  the  extreme  rights  conferred  by  the  law 
of  nations.  The  less  severe  rule  which  is  general- 
ly applied  in  Europe  to  such  matters,  may,  indeed, 
justify  us  in  condemning  such  wholesale  judicial 
massacres  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  as  well  as 
of  expediency.  The  ruthless  act  of  the  Cuban 
government  may  have  given  rise  to  a  feeling  of 
resentment  in  the  States — it  may  have  excited  the 
hostility  of  those  who  would  otherwise  have  unhesi- 
tatingly condemned  the  aggression  of  their  country- 
men— and  it  may  have  cast  a  stain  on  the  Spanish 
name.  But  it  can  scarcely  become  a  question  be- 
tween the  cabinets  of  Washington  and  Madrid. 
The  efforts  of  the  diplomatists  of  the  Union  will 
probably  be  confined  to  soliciting  a  mitigation  of 
the  punishment  of  the  surviving  prisoners ;  and  a 
concession  of  this  kind  might  do  much  towards 
removing  the  exasperation  of  the  Americans,  and 
establishing  a  friendly  understanding  between  the 
governments. 

But,  though  we  would  willingly  anticipate  a 
favorable  solution  of  the  present  difficulty,  the 
gravity  of  the  events  that  have  occurred  must  not 
be  underrated.  Within  a  very  short  period,  two 
attempts  have  been  made  on  Cuba  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  have  met 
with  considerable  support  in  the  Union.  Popular 
demonstrations,  and  all  the  usual  machinery  of 
agitation,  have  been  set  in  motion  on  behalf  of  the 
aggressors,  and  funds  must  have  been  largely  sub- 
scribed fur  the  undertaking.  On  each  occasion  the 
federal  executive  has  failed  to  prevent  the  departure 
of  the  buccaneers ;  and  a  friendly  government  has, 
consequently,  been  exposed  to  lawless  attacks,  and 
has  been  compelled  to  incur  considerable  expendi- 
ture in  preparations  for  defence.  At  the  same 
time  the  president  continues  to  give  assurances 
of  his  intention  to  persevere  in  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor,  and  to  preserve  friendly  relations  with 
Spain.    But  official  communications  are  strangely 


contradicted  by  the  acts  of  American  citizens ;  and 
although  the  president  and  his  advisers  are  doubt- 
less perfectly  honest  in  their  intentions,  the  fact 
remains — that  a  grave  breach  of  international  obli- 
gations has  been  twice  committed.  And,  as  it  is 
more  probable  that  a  similar  attempt  may  be  made 
at  some  future  time  than  that  the  executive  of  the 
republic  will  become  more  powerful  to  restrain  the 
passions  of  its  citizens,  it  is  the  concern,  not  only 
of  Spain  but  of  other  European  states,  to  provide 
against  such  infractions  of  public  law.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  annexation  of  Cuba  might, 
at  any  time,  in  tlie  combination  of  political  parties, 
become  a  popular  cry — it  might  form  part  of  the 
whig  oi  locofoco  ticket  in  a  presidential  election — 
and  theiKtbe  mischief  would  be  done.  Another 
president  m^be  less  moderate  and  conscientious 
than  the  present,  while  Cuba  will  still  retain  all 
her  attractions  for  American  acquisitiveness.  Here 
is  the  obvious  danger — a  danger  which  will  not  he 
removed  unless  the  federal  government  enter  into 
positive  engagements  with  other  maritime  powers 
to  respect  the  colonial  possessions  of  Spain. 

There  are,  however,  obstacles  to  any  such  ar- 
rangement. The  Americans  are  peculiarly  jealous 
of  the  intervention  of  European  powers ;  and  any- 
thing that  could  be  construed  into  dictation,  or  in- 
timidation, would  render  further  negotiation  out  of 
the  question.  It  may  also  be  observed  that,  in  all 
questions  with  European  governments,  the  princi- 
ple of  American  diplomacy  is  to  delay  a  settlement 
as  long  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  their  power,  and  the  aggressive  activity  of 
their  citizens,  may  enable  them  to  gain  more  favor- 
able terms.  Yet,  with  regard  to  Cuba,  the  federa- 
tion has  a  distinct  interest  in  giving  guarantees  for 
the  future,  and  in  inviting  foreign  powers  to  be 
parties  to  the  transaction.  So  long  as  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that  island  remains  an  open  question,  the 
policy  of  the  Union  with  reference  to  slavery  and 
the  extension  of  slave  states  must  continue  unde- 
cided. It  would  be  of  no  little  value  with  respect 
to  the  political  security  of  the  United  States, 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  to  disarm  the  suspicions 
of  foreigners,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  enter^ 
tained  in  the  south  of  extending  the  influence  and 
enlarging  the  resources  of  the  slave-holding  in- 
terest. 

From  the  Times,  Sept.  94. 

EUROPE   GOING   TO   AMERICA. 

What  has  appeared  to  be  the  extraordinary  emi- 
gration of  the  last  five  years  continues  unabated, 
and  promises — or  shall  we  rather  say  threatens  ? — 
to  be  the  permanent  drain  of  the  British  popula- 
tion. The  number  of  immigrants  at  New  York 
alone  for  the  first  eight  montlis  of  this  year  has 
been  192,836,  against  about  three  fourths  of  that 
number  last  year.  To  this  must  be  added  the  num- 
bers that  still  go  by  the  route  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  increased  emigration,  of  which  there  are 
symptoms  already  in  the  port  of  London,  to  our 
Australian  colonies.  Though  it  is  true  that  many 
of  these  are  Germans,  and  that  some  thousands  ar- 
rive at  New  York  every  year  direct  from  Bremen 
and  other  continental  ports,  still,  by  far  the  greater 
part  are  our  own  people.  As  for  Ireland,  what 
we  see  there  is  absolutely  without  parallel  in  U'lar 
lory  ;  and  there  is  nothing  like  it,  even  in  fable, 
unless  it  be  that  vast  and  impatient  multitude  which 
.£neas  is  related  by  the  poet  to  have  beheld  ou  the 
shores  of  the  Styx : — 
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Quam  malta  ia  sylvis  autamni  frigore  primo 
Lapsa  cadunt  folia,  aut  ad  terrain  ^urgite  ab  alto 
Quam  multas  glomerantur  aves,  ubi  frigidns  annus 
Trans  pontiim  fugat,  et  terris  immitttt  apricis, 
Stabant  orantes  primi  transmiltere  cursum, 
Tendebautque  manus  ripse  uiterioris  amore. 
Navita  scd  tristis  nunc  nos,  nunc  accipii  illos, 
Ast  alios  longd  summotos  arcet  areni. 

Everywhere  we  are  told  the  farmers  are  flitting 
with  the  produce  of  their  crops,  and  the  laborers 
with  their  wages  for  harvest  work.  Employers 
have  been  forced  to  pay  this  year  a  trifle  more  than 
heretofore  ;  and  it  now  appears  that,  so  far  from 
this  proving  a  temptation  to  remain  at  home,  it  will 
only  increase  the  difficulty  next  year.  Though 
this  is  the  most  unfavorable  season  of  the  year  for 
emigration,  the  terrors  of  a  stormy  passage  and  an 
American  winter  seem  to  be  lost  on  people  who 
feel  that  no  ocean  or  soil  can  ever  be  so  inhospita- 
ble as  that  which  has  given  them  birth.  The 
railways  are  loaded  with  emigrants,  who,  on  their 
arrival  at  the  port,  race  to  the  ship  as  if  flying  for 
their  lives.  Fortunate  are  they  who  are  not  left 
on  the  quays,  to  linger  for  weeks  in  the  hope  of 
another  vessel.  It  is  not  merely  the  bone  and 
sinew,  the  rude  material  of  industry,  that  is  betak- 
ing itself  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  vessels  are 
freighted  with  a  superior  class,  carrying  often  not 
merely  their  savings,  but  all  the  qualities  also  that 
belong  to  their  position. 

When  an  emigration  such  as  this  has  gone  on  for 
five  years,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
inquire  how  long  it  is  likely  to  continue,  and  what 
will  be  its  probable  effects  on  the  country  that  suf- 
fers this  drain?  As  to  the  first  of  these  questions, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  so  long  as  the 
United  States  offer  the  advantages  they  now  do,  so 
long  as  the  transport  is  so  cheap  and  expeditious, 
and  so  long  as  British  labor  suffers  its  present  diffi- 
culties and  burdens,  there  will  be  no  diminution, 
but  rather  an  increase,  of  this  wonderful  movement. 
Unless  the  United  States  should  quarrel  among 
themselves,  or  any  other  great  calamity  should 
befall  them,  they  must  every  year  become  more 
and  more  capable  of  accommodating  and  employing 
the  stranger.  Their  greatest  progress  has  hitherto 
been  in  chief  lines  of  communication,  and  other 
such  works,  which  most  contribute  to  future  pros- 
perity and  grandeur.  By  means  of  those  lines  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  shores  of  the 
lakes  are  now  brought  as  near  to  New  York  as  if 
they  were  actually  within  sight  of  it;  and  soil, 
which,  twenty  years  ago,  was  untrod,  is  now  trav- 
ersed by  a  thoroughfare  of  nations.  At  this  day, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  United  Stales,  the 
cry  is  still  for  more  hands ;  and,  as  production  is 
atill  rapidly  increasing,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be 
long  before  there  are  too  many  mouths.  As  to  the 
means  of  transport,  every  year  new  lines  of  ocean 
steamers  are  projected,  of  increased  capacity  and 
speed,  at  decreasing  fares ;  so  that  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  before  long  a  twelve  days'  passage  will 
be  brought  within  the  means  of  the  common  run  of 
emigrants.  Meanwhile,  many  lines  of  first-class 
sailing  vessels  are  profitably  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  every  week  during  the  present  year  ves- 
sels of  the  largest  size  might  be  seen  in  our  docks 
fitting  up  for  emigrants  under  the  eye  of  the  gov- 
ernment inspectors.  If  it  answers  the  purpose  of 
several  thousand  Germans  every  year  to  take  a  pas- 
sage to  this  port,  and  to  be  at  the  cost  of  a  residence 
here  for  some  days  or  weeks,  in  order  to  avail 
themselves  of  our  ships,  it  is  clear  that  the  British 


are  long  likely  to  possess  the  greatest  facilities  for 
emigration  in  the  world.  As  for  the  causes  at 
home  which  have  imparled  to  the  present  emigration 
its  melancholy  character,  as  a  flight  from  personal 
difficulties  and  national  ills,  whether  they  are  likely 
to  continue,  or  even  to  increase,  is  a  question  of 
great  delicacy.  Not  to  go  further  into  it,  we  may 
reasonably  doubt  whether  within  the  next  twenty 
years  the  pressure  of  circumstances  will  be  so  ma- 
terially reduced  as  to  affect  the  calculations  of  the 
would-be  emigrant,  or  whether  the  avenues  to 
wealth  and  position  will  be  so  much  widened  and 
smoothed  as  to  diminish  the  contrast  supposed  to 
exist  in  this  respect  between  British  and  Ameri- 
can society.  The  institutions  and  customs  of  this 
country  are  all  adapted  to  the  supposition  of  a  vast 
difference  of  classes — a  lower  class,  redundant,  ne- 
cessitous, ignorant,  and  manageable;  an  upper 
class,  wealthy,  exclusive,  united  and  powerful ; 
and  a  middle  class  struggling  to  emerge  from  the 
lower,  and  attach  itself  to  the  upper.  This  sup- 
position must  long  hold  good,  and  will  probably 
reign  as  an  opinion  even  after  it  has  been  consider- 
ably qualified  as  a  fact ;  but,  whether  as  a  fact  or 
an  opinion,  it  will  long  exercise  a  repulsive  infiu- 
ence  on  the  poorer,  the  less  fortunate,  and  the  more 
struggling  classes,  and  will  drive  them  to  seek 
their  fortunes  where  society  is  imagined  to  be 
clearer  of  such  barriers  and  distinctions. 

Should  this  emigration  continue  at  the  same  rate 
for  the  next  twenty  years,  it  cannot  but  have  im- 
portant effects  on  this  country.  As  it  happens,  the 
number  happens  almost  exactly  to  tally  with  the 
natural  increase  of  our  population,  so  that  a  con- 
tinued drain  to  this  amount,  and  no  more,  would 
leave  our  population  at  a  stand.  Such  a  result,  it 
might  be  supposed,  is  both  natural  and  desirable. 
For  a  long  time  it  has  been  firmly  believed  that  we 
labor  under  a  redundance  of  population,  and  that, 
in  one  island  at  least,  we  could  well  dispense  with 
very  large  masses.  Accordingly  emigration,  even 
to  its  present  unprecedented  amount,  has  been 
hailed  as  the  very  remedy  our  condition  requires. 
Nothing  is  more  likely,  however,  than  that  the  ex- 
perience of  an  opposite  stale  of  things — such  an 
experience,  in  fact,  as  that  we  are  now  likely  to 
have — ^may  disabuse  us  of  this  idea  and  may  prove 
that  a  country  such  as  ours  requires  what  is  called 
a  redundant  population.  An  inexhaustible  supply 
of  cheap  labor  has  so  long  been  a  condition  of  our 
social  system,  whether  in  town  or  in  country, 
whether  for  work  or  for  pleasure,  that  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  a  great  enhancement  of  labor 
would  not  disturb  our  industrial,  and  even  our  po- 
litical arrangements,  to  a  serious  extent.  Two 
men  have  been  after  one  master  so  long,  that  we 
are  not  prepared  for  the  day  when  two  masters  will 
be  after  one  man  ;  for  it  is  not  certain  either  that 
the  masters  can  carry  on  their  business,  or  that  the 
men  will  comport  themselves  properly  under  the 
new  regime.  A  great  rise  in  the  price  of  labor 
will  afffect  the  naval  and  military  service,  public 
works,  the  principal  branches  of  national  industry, 
the  cost  of  conducting  railways — in  fact,  every  de- 
partment of  public  or  private  business.  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  present  state  of  things  will  con- 
tinue because  population  will  be  at  a  standstill. 
Commercial  enterprise  and  social  development  re- 
quire an  actually  increasing  population,  and  also 
that  the  increase  shall  be  in  the  most  serviceable, 
that  is,  the  laborious  part  of  the  population,  for 
otherwise  it  will  not  be  sufficiently  at  the  command 
of  capital  and  skill.    These  considerations  assume 
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DO  litile  levity  with  the  prospect  before  as — when 
we  are  threatened  with  a  population,  not  increas* 
ing,  perha(>8  even  diminishing  in  the  aj^gregate, 
while  the  most  useful,  that  is  the  working  class,  is 
continually  becoming  less  numerous  compared  with 
the  rest.  Doubtless  a  limited  supply  of  labor  may 
be  met,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  the  many  new 
inveniimis  for  ecouomizins;  it;  but  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  a  country  which  has  enjoyed  so  long 
a  superabundance  of  labor  should  be  able  at  once; 
witiiout  inconvenience,  to  adapt  itself  to  a  totally 
diflferetit  state  of  ihinos.  Man  has  not  had  his 
proper  value  in  these  islands  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. It  may  be  for  the  cmsuiiig  half-century  to 
correct,  perhaps  very  emphatically,  the  error  of 
the  past. 


From  the  Spectator. 
NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK   ENDING  27TH   SEPT. 

The  consequences  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
New  South  \Vales  have  become  the  subject  of 
anxious  speculation  and  conjecture.  There  does 
Qot  appear  to  be  much  rea8<»n  to  apprehend  from  it 
any  sensible  derangement  of  monetary  relations 
and  exchanges  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Its 
results  for  the  social  condition  of  the  Australian 
colonies  and  the  mother-country,  and  .  for  their 
mutual  relations  to  each  other,  are  what  awaken 
forethought  of  a  grave  character. 

Had  the  past  and  present  administration  of  our 
colonies  by  the  imperial  authorities  been  of  a 
nature  to  promote  their  prosperity  and  dispose 
them  to  obedience,  there  would  have  been  fewer 
grounds  for  apprehension.  But  the  past  adminis- 
tration has  called  into  existence  the  Australian 
Convict  League,  which  has  transmitted  to  the 
colonial  minister,  by  the  last  mail  to  England,  a 
solemn  protest  against  h is ^  proceedings,  charging 
him  with  breach  of  faith,  and  a  declaration  that 
they  are  resolved  by  all  the  means  in  their  power 
to  thwart  and  counteract  the  system  of  convict- 
transportation.  If  anything  can  justify  such  a 
defiance  of  constituted  authorities  by  associated 
citizens,  it  is  the  evil  that  the  convict  system  has 
entailed  upon  Australia  ;  and  the  numbers  of  the 
leaguers,  their  diffusion  in  affiliated  s(K:ieties 
throughout  the  colonies,  the  funds  they  have  at 
their  c<Mnmand,  and  their  fearless  language,  show 
that  consci<iusness  of  this  has  inspired  them  with 
courage  and  energy.  The  discovery  of  the  great 
g<tid-depo8it  of  Australia  has,  therefore,  fallen  in 
a  time  when  the  number  of  transported  con- 
victs undergoing  sentence  or  recently  emancipated 
renders  the  preservation  of  order  difficult  and 
prolilematical,  and  when  the  sense  of  intolerable 
wrong  has  stirred  up  the  honest  portion  of  the 
community  to  insubordination.  The  promptitude 
of  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales  to  assert  an 
exclusive  claim  to  the  tresor-trove  on  the  part  of 
the  crown,  without  recognizing  the  principle  that 
the  title  of  the  crown  is  only  a  right  in  trust  for 
the  general  good,  has,  combined  with  the  recf)llec- 
tion  of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  crown  officials 
in  South  Australia  when  the  copper-mines  were 
discovered  there,  and  with  the  obstinate  refusal  of 
ministers  to  subject  the  civil  lists  of  the  different 
colonies  to  their  local  legislatures,  begotten  an 
impression  of  administrative  rapacity  in  the  minds 
of  the  colonists. 

But  for  these  untoward  facts,  a  reasonable  hope 
might  have  existed  that  the  orderly  working  of  the 


Australian  gold-field  would  have  presented  a  favor- 
able contrast  to  the  fierce,  scrambling,  and  gam- 
bling spirit  which  has  characterized  that  of  Califor* 
nia.  In  existing  circumstances,  however,  there  is 
but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  New  South  Wales 
may  be  California  over  again.  It  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands,  that  the  proclamation  of  the  governor, 
asserting  the  crown's  exclusive  right  to  the  gold, 
is  a  mere. protest — a  f<irmal  reservation  of  the 
crown's  right,  until  such  time  as  a  sufficient  force, 
shall  he  placed  at  his  disposal  to  give  it  effiict. 
The  search  for  gold  will  be  carried  on  irregularly, 
in  defiance  of  the  proclamation.  The  lawless  and 
violent  characters  with  whom  New  South  Wales 
and  the  adjacent  provinces  have  been  inundated  by 
the  system  of  convict-transportation  will  fiock  to 
the  new  El  Dorado.  The  rich  deposit  will  be 
unthriftily  excavated,  and  lavishly  scattered  abroad 
without  concern  for  the  public  good  ;  and  the 
region  will  become  a  scene  of  fierce  passion  and 
violence.  The  course  of  regular  industry  in  the 
neighboring  districts  will  be  interrupted.  The 
tre-isure,  which  prudent  manafVement  might  have 
made  a  blessing  to  Australia,  will  in  all  likelihood 
prove  for  many  years  a  curse. 

For  the  colonies  the  evil  will  he  temporary  ;  the 
loss  to  the  mother-country  threatens  to  be  more 
enduring.  Any  attempt  to  enforce  the  claims 
advanced  in  the  governor*s  proclamation  is  sure  to 
be  met  with  resistance.  Will  the  imperial  g<»v- 
ernment  send  out  additional  tioops  to  New  South 
Wales  to  fight  with  the  colonists  for  the  possession, 
of  the  gold-mines?  Or,  if  it  do,  will  not  the  mal- 
contents on  account  of  convict-transportation,  and 
the  discontented  with  the  new  constitution,  make 
coniipon  cause  with  the  squatters  in  the  gold  region  ? 
Already  the  news  of  an  £1  Dorado  in  Australia 
has  sensibly  augmented  the  preparations  for  emi- 
grating thither  from  this  country  ;  and  as  English- 
men to  California,  so  Americans  will  fiock  to  New 
South  Wales.  The  population  of  that  colony  is 
on  the  eve  of  receiving  a  large  and  sudden  aug- 
mentation, and  the  proportion  of  the  new  settlers 
hostile  to  dependence  on  England  will  be  unpre- 
cedentedly  great.  The  ties  that  connect  the  colony 
to  this  country  are  about  to  be  weakened  if  not 
broken,  and  that  at  a  time  when  doubts  begin  to  be 
entertained  whether  emigration  has  not  at  this 
moment  in  Great  Britain  reached  the  limit  beyond 
which  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  natural  and  healthy. 
In  Ireland  complaints  are  heard  that  it  has  already 
reduced  the  numbers  of  the  (leasantry  beneath  what 
is  required  for  agricultural  purposes;  and  even 
from  the  rural  districts  of  England  there  have  been 
murmurs  of  difficulty  experienced  in  completing 
the  labors  of  the  harvest,  occasioned  by  deficiency 
in  the  wonted  supply  of  labor  from  Ireland.  Dimly 
shadowed  in  the  future,  is  shown  curtailment  of 
England's  territories  abroad  and  depopulation  at 
home. 

These  evil  omens  might  perhaps  be  averted. 
By  placing  the  new-found  wealth  at  the  disposal  t>f 
the  colonial  legislature,  for  purposes  of  public 
utility,  the  interests  of  the  colonists  might  be 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  a  judicious  system  :  by  a 
well-ordered  management  of  the  mines,  and  by  the 
removal  of  such  grievances  as  convict-transporta- 
tion and  fixed  civil  lists,  the  growing  hostility 
against  English  suzerainet^  might  be  arrested. 
But  neither  the  past  conduct  of  our  colonial  admin- 
istrators nor  their  present  temper,  as  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  most  recent  indications,  warrant 
any  hope  that  so  wise  a  policy  will  be  followed. 
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Mr.  Abbot  Lawrence,  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor, has  been  making  a  visit  of  pleasure  to  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland ;  and  the  leading  citizens 
uf  the  towns  which  hope  to  see  direct  communica- 
tion between  Ireland  and  America  from  some  coast- 
point  near  to  themselves  have  vied  in  paying  him 
flattering  attentions ;  so  the  journey  of  pleasure 
has  been  made  a  sort  of  public  progress,  and  has 
even  had  the  air  of  a  demonstration  by  the  Irish  in 
Ireland,  and  a  stroke  of  policy  by  the  ambassador  of 
the  American  Irish  in  his  own  country.  The  most 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  began  with  Limerick, 
where  the  ambassador  arrived  on  Thursday  last 
week,  after  Galway  and  Athlone  had  been  passed 
with  comparative  privacy.  The  corporation  and 
chamber  of  commerce  presented  him  with  an  ad- 
dress. Lord  Monteagle  accompanied  the  mayor 
at  the  head  of  the  deputed  bodies.  Mr.  Lawrence 
made  the  fulluwin^  reply  :-^ 

**  I  had  no  other  views,  when  I  left  my  mission 
in  London,  than  to  possess  myself  of  that  informa- 
tion which  I  believe  may  be  valuable  to  me  as  an 
individual,  and  that  I  can  make  valuable  to  my 
countrymen  at  home.  I  am  well  aware  that  many 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland  have  been 
proposed  in  different  parts  of  the  island  for  further 
and  more  intimate  communication  with  the  United 
Slates.  As  I  was  in  Ireland — as  I  am  in  Ireland 
— and  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  prominent  ha'rbors  in  Ire- 
land, it  seemed  to  me,  independent  of  a  desire  to 
have  a  bird's-eye  view  of  this  ancient  and  interest- 
ing city  of  Limerick,  that  I  should  come  here  and 
look  at  the  harbor  of  Limerick  ;  and  that  I  should 
go  from  here  to  Cork,  or  any  other  place  that 
should  promise  to  promote  easy  intercourse  with 
the  United  States.  I  know  the  feeling — I  suppose 
I  know  something  of  the  feeling — that  exists  all  over 
this  island  to  improve  the  condition  of  Ireland.  I 
believe  it  pervades  all  classes  of  the  people  ;  and  I 
believe,  too,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people 
have  the  kindliest  feelings  towards  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  well  they  may,  for  I  need 
hardly  state  that  in  Ireland  there  is  not  a  man, 
whether  he  be  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  who  has 
not  some  relati(m  at  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
I  can  stay  here  but  a  short  time.  I  should  then  be 
glad  to  see  the  celebrated  Lakes  of  Killarney,  the 
county  Wicklow,  and  some  other  portions  of 
Ireland.  I  will  stay  here  as  long  as  I  can  ;  and  I 
do  assure  you  that  I  feel  extremely  flattered,  not 
only  as  the  representative  of  a  great  nation  who 
has  all  the  sympathy  that  Irishmen  could  desire 
for  Ireland,  but  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  my  coun- 
try for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  received 
me  here  to-day." 

The  citizens  invited  Mr.  Lawrence  on  Friday 
to  take  a  trip  down  their  noble  river  Shannon,  and 
observe  for  himself  the  advantages  of  Foynes' 
Island  for  the  Transatlantic  packei-siation.  They 
provided  two  steamers  for  the  company  who  were 
anxious  to  have  the  honor  of  accompanying  him, 
and  the  engines  did  their  work  to  the  music  of 
military  bands.  Lord  Monteagle  was  again  of  the 
partv;  together  with  Mr.  Monsell,  M.  P.,  Mr. 
Goold  M.  P.,  The  Knight  of  Glyn,  Sir  Matthew 
Barrington,  Mr.  Stephen  de  Vere,  Colonel  Van- 
deleur,  and  many  other  notables.  For  the  special 
examination  of  Foynes'  Island,  Mr.  Lawrence  and 
Lord  Monteagle  got  into  a  small  open  boat,  and 
made  a  subsidiary  voyage  of  close  inspection. 
Afterwards  the  trip  was  completed  by  making  a 
circuit  round  Inniscattery,  or  Scattery  Island,  at 


the  mouth  of  the  Shannon ;  and  from  the  back  of 
the  island  Mr.  Lawrence  beheld  the  Atlantic  roll- 
king  in  and  sinking  as  if  in  majestic  obeisance  to  the 
representative  of  American  power  on  European 
shores.  Artillery  salutes  were  fired  from  the 
castle  of  Glyn,  and  the  peasantry  were  there  seen 
marshalled  with  banners  and  music  to  salute  the 
ambassador.  The  return  voyage  was  prosecuted 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  only  to  Mount  Trenchard,  Lord 
Monteagle  having  secured  him  as  a  guest  for  that 
night.  

An  Auckland  letter,  dated  the  20th  April,  de- 
scribes an  ^meute  of  the  Maories,  which  had 
startled  the  town,  but  been  promptly  suppressed  by 
the  authorities.  Many  of  the  Auckland  police  are 
aborigines.  In  a  street  scuffle  to  arrest  a  thief,  a  great 
chief,  rendered  sacred  for  the  time  by  the  '*  tapu," 
was  knocked  down  by  the  baton  of  one  of  the  police, 
and  was  hurried  to  the  lock-up.  The  policeman 
was  one  of  the  lowest  class  of  natives — **  in  fact,  a 
slave,"  and  the  insult  of  his  touching  the  chief 
when  he  was  rendered  untouchable  by  the  mystical 
'^  tapu"  was  a  sacrilege.  The  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Auckland  assembled  in  immense  force, 
danced  their  war-dance,  and  demanded  the  Maori 
policeman  to  be  adjudged  to  death  and  executed 
according  to  their  law.  Sir  George  Grey  promptly 
called  out  all  his  forces,  ordered  in  her  majesty *8 
ship  Fly  to  be  ready  for  action,  and  notified  to  the 
savages  that  if  they  did  not  embark  in  their  canoes 
in  two  hours  he  would  give  them  the  Fly's 
whole  broadside.  They  felt  that  they  were  over- 
matched, and  so  cleared  off*  in  a  single  hour.  On 
two  subsequent  days  they  again  congregated,  but 
were  again  overawed  and  dispersed.  At  the  date 
of  the  letter  it  was  felt  that  the  crisis  was  past. 


The  map  of  France,  which  was  begun  in  1817, 
is  not  yet  finished.  It  is  to  contain  258  sheets,  of 
which  149  are  already  published.  There  yet  re- 
mains five  years'  work  in  surveying,  and  nine 
years'  work  in  engraving,  to  be  done.  The  total 
cost  will  exceed  400,000/.  sterling.  Up  to  this 
time  2249  staff-officers  have  been  employed  in  the 
work.  

In  May  last,  a  court  of  law  at  Donai  pronounced 
a  judgment  against  the  Northern  Railway  (compa- 
ny, for  an  infringement  on  the  privileges  of  the 
post-office,  in  having  carried  a  sealed  packet  con- 
taining^ papers  relating  to  a  lawsuit.  This  decision 
has  been  reversed  by  the  court  of  cassation,  in  a 
judgment  declaring  that  such  documents  do  not 
fall  within  the  description  of  letters  and  papers  for 
the  transport  of  which  the  post-office  has  a  monop- 
oly, and  that  the  railways  may  lawfully  carry  them, 
although  sealed,  provided  the  contents  are  indicated 
on  the  envelope.  

A  GOOD  joke  is  related  of  an  old  Highland* 
woman,  who  came  trudging  an  immense  distance 
over  the  hills,  having  heard  that  Lord  John  Russell 
was  to  be  at  the  kirk  on  Sunday  last.  What, 
thinks  the  reader,  was  her  errand  ?  She  had  heard 
that  Lord  Johnny  was  the  Prime  **  Meenister"  of 
all  England,  and  she  **  expeckit  to  hear  him  hold 
forth  in  a  shoobleeme  discourse." — Inverness  Cou- 
Tier, — [We  distrust  the  "  shoobleeme."] 


A  new  scheme  for  obtaining  a  full  audience  has 
been  successfully  tried  at  Dublin.    A  cottage  piano, 
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a  cornopean,  an  accordion,  and  other  instraments, 
were  distributed  as  prizes  amonfr  those  who  took 
tickets  of  admission.  The  concert  is  described  as 
not  of  the  first  order,  but  the  audience  were  quite 
satisfied  with  the  excitement  of  the  lottery. 


The  splendid  two-year-old  horse  Hobby  Noble 
has  been  sold  by  Lord  John  Scott  to  Mr.  Merry  for 
the  unprecedented  sum  of  6500  sovereigns. — Cal- 
edonian Mercury.         

In  Naumherg  a  man  named  Mahner  is  preaching 
the  necessity  of  a  new  regeneration,  not  in  the 
spiritual,  but  the  physical  sense.  He  warns  a 
sickly  race  that  it  must  return  to  the  lost  state  of 
"  primitive  health,*'  as  the  means  of  more  fully 
enjoying  life  and  attaining  a  patriarchal  old  age. 
It  is  to  be  secured  by  a  diet  of  bread  and  water, 
going  barefoot,  and  letting  the  hair  and  beard 
grow  ;  in  short,  making  a  nearer  approach  to  man's 
original  state  in  costume  than  the  decencies  or 
prejudices  of  modern  society  will  altogether  permit. 
On  this  topic  he  has  been  lecturing  to  a  chosen 
few ;  but  his  doctrines  do  not  seem  to  take  ;  bread 
and  water  not  being  tempting,  even  with  fourscore 
years  promised  as  the  prize  of  self-denial. — Times 
Correspondence.  _____ 

Tardini,  an  aeronaut,  made  an  ascent,  on  Sun- 
day the  14th  September,  from  Copenhagen,  accom- 
panied by  a  lady  and  a  child.  Intelligence  arrived 
the  next  day  that  the  balloon  had  descended  in 
Mecklenberg  with  the  lady  and  child,  but  not  with 
Tardini.  Some  time  after,  the  dead  body  of  the 
unfortunate  man  was  found  near  Kallebodstrand. 


What  can  be  regarded  as  more  unattractive  than 
the  announcement  of  a  drama  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  **  Yankee  eccentricities"? 
Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  we  were  literally 
dosed  with  Yankeeisms;  no  kind  of  wit  was  so 
abundant  as  that  hybrid  between  the  Irish  bull  and 
the  Munchausen  tale,  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Jonathan.  Not  only  did  American  actors 
represent  Transatlantic  peculiarities,  but  English 
comedians  rivalled  them  in  their  line ;  and  a  school 
of  humor  which  was  confined  to  one  person  or  so, 
in  the  days  of  the  elder  Mathews,  found  followers 
in  every  quarter.  Night  after  night  did  all  sorts  of 
audiences  roar  at  legends  of  an  oyster  which  was  so 
large  that  two  men  were  required  to  swallow  it,  and 
of  a  winter  which  was  so  severe  that  ice-creams 
were  milked  from  the  cows.  But  new  legends  came 
in  after  the  war  had  subsided,  and  the  *'  fun''  of 
the  first  year  became  the  **  bore"  of  the  second. 
What  hope,  then,  was  there  f<»r  a  Yankee  farce 
called  The  Forest  Rose  and  the  Yankee  Ploughboy, 
produced  at  the  Adelphi  on  Tuesday— especially 
when  we  uke  into  account  the  fact  that  it  is  as 
clumsy  a  piece  as  dramatic  inaptitude  could  accom- 
plish ?  None  whatever,  had  the  actor  who  sustained 
the  principal  character  evinced  one  degree  less  hu- 
mor than  Mr.  Silsbee,  who  made  his  London  d^but 
on  the  occasion.  Far  from  being  infected  with  that 
weakness  which  is  the  ordinary  failing  of  American 
comic  actors,  who  become  timid  to  avoid  being 
coarse,  he  is  one  of  those  performers  on  whom  strong 
drollery  is  so  palpably  stamped  that  they  exact  a 
laugh  as  soon  as  they  are  seen.  The  jokes  he  has 
to  utter  are  of  the  oldest  Yankee  school ;  his  '<  Cape 


Cod  reel"  is  very  like  Mr.  Hackett's  dance  in  The 
Kentuckian  ;  but  he  rattles  ofifhis  pleasantries  with 
an  air  of  quiet  gravity,  and  with  a  sense  of  unctuous 
enjoyment,  that  render  them  really  delectable,  albeit 
some  of  them  are  coarse  beyond  the  received  limits 
of  good  taste.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Silsbee  is  a  genial 
original  actor  ;  who,  possessed  of  a  native  fund  of 
unobtrusive  humor,  has  evidently  devoted  himself 
with  the  utmost  care  to  the  line  of  character  he  has 
selected  for  his  exertions. 


From  the  Examiner. 

A  NEW  and  apparently  rery  genuine  American 
actor  and  humorist  has  made  quite  a  **  hit"  at  the 
Adelphi  Theatre  this  week.  The  Times  thus 
cleverly  describes  him  : — '*  Mr.  J.  Silsbee,  an 
American  delineator  of  *  Yankee  eccentricities,'  is 
probably  the  best  actor  of  his  class  ever  seen  by  a 
Ix>ndon  public.  Mr.  Hill,  whose  line  of  character 
he  adopts,  was  smart  and  lively,  but  small  in  his 
style ;  whereas  Mr.  Silsbee *s  humor  is  large, 
unctuous,  and  broad.  He  is  grave  without  being 
dry,  and  the  solemnity  of  his  countenance,  as 
abundant  Yankeeisms  roll  from  his  tongue,  is  one 
of  his  most  amusing  peculiarities.  Nature  has 
done  much  in  qualifying  him  for  a  low  comedian. 
His  face  is  large,  and  capable  in  itself  of  exciting 
the  risible  muscles,  and  his  thickset  figure  is 
susceptible  of  the  most  ludicrous  make-up.  His 
dialect  is  the  broadest  that  has  yet  been  heard,  and 
his  articulation  is  so  rapid,  that,  though  he  has  a 
sonorous  voice,  great  attention  is  required  to  catch 
the  whole  of  his  words.  His  eflfect  on  the  audience 
was  immense.  A  roar  greeted  his  entrance,  and  a 
roar  accompanied  him  throughout  his  performance. 
This  is  of  itself  an  evidence  of  rare  merit,  for 
Yankee  peculiarities  have  almost  been  done  to 
death,  and  with  an  inferior  actor  would  be  all  but 
intolerable.  In  Mr.  Silsbee's  manner  there  is, 
however,  such  evident  originality,  that  he  imparts 
freshness  to  a  school  of  drollery  which  was  fast 
becoming  ineffective.  The  piece  in  which  he 
plays,  and  which  is  entitled  The  Forest  Rose  and 
tJie  Yankee  Ploughboy,  is  not  ill  written  as  far  as 
regards  the  part  assumed  by  Mr.  Silsbee,  a  cute 
rustic  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  who  knows 
everything,  particularly  the  art  of  love-making,  and 
keeps  a  shop  at  which  everything  is  sold.  He 
tells  droll  stories,  he  has  an  overwhelming  stock  of 
the  class  of  metaphor  called  '  Jonatlianisms,'  he 
coaxe-s  the  unwary  out  of  small  sums,  and  he 
dances  furiously  in  the  *  Cape  Cod  Reel' — a  wild 
Terpsichorean  exhibition,  which  was  enthusiasti- 
cally encored.  At  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Silsbee,  in 
answer  to  an  universal  call,  made  his  appearance, 
and  delivered  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  still 
retained  his  Yankee  manner.  He  expressed  his 
gratitude  for  the  warm  reception  he  had  met, 
apologized  for  a  cold,  hoping  to  be  '  stronger  and 
slicker'  another  time,  and  wound  up  with  a  general 
benediction,  amid  renewed  shouts  of  applause." 


Travels  in  J^orth  America.  By  Charles  Lyell. 
New  York  :  John  Wiley. 

This  volume  contains  rather  the  records  of  Mr. 
Lyell 's  geological  observations,  than  the  results  of 
his  travel,  but  it  is  quite  as  interesting  as,  and  far 
more  useful  than,  most  books  of  travel.  There  are, 
however,  a  great  many  personal  incidents  mingled 
with  his  more  scientific  descriptions,  which  give  a  zest 
to  the  narrative. 


LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGR— Na  391.— 15  NOVEMBER,  1851. 


From  the  Morning  Chronicle,  S4  Sept. 
END  OP  THE   GREAT   EXHIBITION. 

Dd>emur  morti  nos  nostraque — the  lesson,  old  as 
heathenism,  scarcely  wants  that  practical  illastration 
which  the  closing  of  the  Great  Exhibition  will  so 
forcibly  afford.  From  the  very  moment  of  its  open- 
ing, the  monition  was  one  fi'om  which  there  was 
DO  escape.  The  gentle  historian  of  early  Greece 
was  true  to  nature,  if  not  to  fact,  when  he  repre- 
sented the  great  King  Xerxes  as  first  glorifying 
himself,  and  then  weeping,  when  he  saw  the  broad 
Hellespont  hidden  by  his  ships,  and  hill  and  plain 
covered  by  his  mighty  hosts.  The  perishable  na- 
ture of  all  worldly  things  is  roost  forcibly  taught  in 
their  proudest  display,  and  the  moment  of  man's 
triumph  is  the  seal  of  his  imbecility.  Already, 
then,  we  may  begin  to  prepare  for  the  obsequies  of 
that  grand  and  glorious  collection  of  human  achieve- 
ments, which  even  to  have  witnessed  is  an  event  in 
the  most  eventful  life.  We  are  not  now  bent  apon 
recounting  the  successes  of  the  Exhibition  ;  but  it 
may  be  well  to  meet,  or  to  anticipate,  an  objection 
which  may  seem  to  have  some  force  in  it.  It  is 
that  the  beautiful  has  had  the  preference  over  the 
useful — that  visitors  have  sought  more  to  be  pleased 
than  to  be  taught — and  that  reward  has  attended  art 
and  artistic  productions,  rather  than  the  less  showy, 
but,  it  is  said,  more  substantial  inventions.  We 
are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  canvass  any  details  con- 
nected with  the  assignment  of  prizes,  but  we  may 
as  well  state  distinctly  that  if  it  be  true,  as  is  al- 
leged, that  foreign  exhibitors  in  works  of  decora- 
tion, and  in  textile  and  fictile  manufoeture,  have 
secured  a  majority  of  medals,  we  shall  not  be  dis- 
satisfied with  such  a  result.  The  great  moral  value 
of  the  Exhibition  is  in  the  lesson  which  it  reads  to 
ourselves — ^the  most  salutary  discipline  is  that  of 
defeat. 

Hitherto  we  have  encountered  failure  with  good- 
bumor,  and  therefore  with  dignity ;  and  we  trust 
that  a  higher  feeling  than  the  mere  absence  of 
pique  will  accompany  that  wholesome  display  of 
our  many  deficiencies  which  Hyde  Park  displays. 
We  have,  in  the  especial  care  which  we  have  daily 
bestowed  on  a  detailed  examination  of  the  various 
fields  of  manufacture  and  art,  much  missed  our  aim 
if  we  have  failed  to  impress  the  critical  character 
of  the  Exhibition  on  our  readers.  One,  perhaps 
its  chief,  value  is  as  a  register  of  our  mistakes  and 
short-comings.  We  may  try  to  illustrate  this  by 
examining  the  objection  above  alluded  to. 

It  is  said  that  an  undue  proportion  of  attention, 
and  perhaps  an  exaggerated  amount  of  distinction, 
has  been  attracted  by  patterns,  and  porcelain,  and 
furniture,  and  the  like.  But  is  not  practical  daily 
life  made  up  of  these  things  ?  Is  not  the  eye  ed- 
ucated, and  the  taste  formed,  by  those  things  whioh 
are  our  household  companions  ?  In  the  way  of  ed- 
ucating and  enlarging  the  capacity,  it  is  of  great 
consequence  what  such  common  matters  as  our  cups, 
our  table-covers,  our  chairs,  and  our  carpets  are. 
These  domestic  things  make  the  largest  contribu- 
tion to  our  experience.  It  is  not  because  we  dis- 
regard them  from  their  familiarity  that  they  have 
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no  real  influence  even  upon  our  minds.  When 
the  whole  English  nation,  below  the  upper  circles 
— in  all  its  families  of  the  vast  middle  classes,  one 
and  all,  day  aAer  day,  and  year  after  year,  morning, 
noon,  and  night— only  ate  off  the  blue  "  willow- 
pattern,"  the  sense  of'^the  beautiful,  as  an  element 
of  the  popular  mind,  must  have  been  incredibly 
low.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  was  so  ;  and  so  it  is  no 
paradox  afler  all  to  say  that  even  a  dinner-plate 
may  have  its  social  value.  A  man  is  a  better  cit- 
izen who  is  not  surrounded  by  household  barba- 
risms and  solecisms.  It  is  a  national  gain  to  educate 
the  national  taste.  We  say  it  advisedly — it  is  now 
impossible  to  go  back  to  the  manufactured  abomi- 
nations which,  while  they  encompassed,  debased  our 
early  associations.  And  for  this  we  have  to  thank 
the  Exhibition.  Throughout  England — in  every 
village,  in  schools,  in  farm-houses — ^are  implanted 
germs  of  feeling,  and  knowledge,  and  taste,  of 
which  it  were  impossible  to  calculate  the  contin- 
gent results.  Manufacturers  have  been  taught  that 
ugliness  is  not  an  essential  condition  of  cheapness ; 
and  even  moralists  may  be  satisfied  if,  throughout 
the  whole  region  of  production,  in  all  its  branches, 
the  great  law  has  been  thoroughly  enforced,  that, 
the  more  truthful  any  work  is,  the  more  satisfac- 
tory it  is,  as  well  to  taste  as  to  utility.  So  far  as 
we  have  found  one  pervading  aim  in  the  mass  of 
criticism  which,  to  go  no  further,  our  own  columns 
have  produced,  it  consists  in  urging  the  constant 
question — Does  this  or  that  object  display  its  prin- 
ciple of  construction  ?  Does  it  legitimately  tell  its 
tale  ?  Has  it  a  purpose,  and  is  that  purpose  fairly 
and  sufficiently  evident  ?  Whenever  a  work  of  art, 
a  decoration,  or  an  object  of  utility  is,  in  this  wide 
sense,  truthful,  it  were  hard  to  say  that  it  is  intrin- 
sically bad.  The  province  of  art,  as  connected  with 
construction,  is  to  display  facts.  To  decorate  and  to 
set  off  the  final  cause  of  a  protection — not  to  mas- 
querade itr— is  the  province  of  ornament.  To  el- 
evate mean  things  and  mean  purposes  is  a  dignified 
aim  of  art,  while  to  surprise  and  to  cheat  is  some- 
thing more  than  trickery.  A  poker  in  the  shape  of 
a  battlfr-axe  is  a  folly  ;  but  the  plainest  of  jugs,  or 
even  a  kitchen  table,  need  not  be  vulgar. 

We  desire,  then,  to  vindicate  the  prudence  of  the 
authorities  connected  with  the  Exhibition,  if  they 
are  charged  with  extravagant  attention  to  the  minor 
matters  of  household  concern.  Already  we  can 
detect,  in  the  approaching  "  winter  fiishions,"  a 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  way  of  patterns  and 
design.  The  Exhibition  was,  in  this  respect, 
exceedingly  well-timed.  Already,  by  our  vast 
command  over  the  markets  of  the  world,  we  had 
done  much  to  corrupt  almost  irretrievably  the  taste 
of  mankind.  As  the  old  effete  Roman  Empire 
required  to  be  broken  up  by  the  health-dispensing 
inroads  of  pore  barbarism,  so  our  stagnant  circula- 
tion required  a  transfusioa  of  some  old  barbaric 
sense  of  beauty.  It  is  curious  how  effectually  our 
European  monopoly  of  bad  taste  has  been  disturbed 
by  the  sight  of  the  home  manufactures  of  the  most 
uncivilizeid  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  past  que»- 
tioo  that,  in  a  high  appreciation  of  beauty,  in  a  just 
and  employment  of  color,  in  pure  invention 
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of  pattern,  and  in  a  thoughtful  and  legitimate  appli- 
cation of  it,  India,  China,  Tunis,  and  Turkey  put 
us  out  of  all  competition.  In  the  Indian  depart- 
ment there  is  a  stand  of  metal  work,  damascened 
and  inlaid  with  a  common  kind  of  niello,  which  is 
the  very  richest  exemplification  of  every  sort  of 
heauty  and  truthfulness  that  can  be  imagined  ;  and 
the  most  sumptuous  fabrics  of  Aubusson  stand 
artistically  in  immeasurable  inferiority  to  an  ordi- 
nary Egyptian  rug.  After  what  is  now  before  our 
eyes,  Manchester  prints  will,  we  believe,  be  very 
different  from  what  they  have  hitherto  been  content 
to  remain.  We  shall  cease,  we  hope,  to  corrupt 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world  by  our  common 
machine  goods.  Indeed,  that  a  clear  and  large  stride 
in  a  right  direction  has  been  at  least  attempted, 
already  a  cursory  criticism  of  our  shop-windows 
shows. 

And,  viewing  the  matter  under  this  aspect,  we 
can  console  our  tradesmen  who  have  been  frighten- 
ing themselves  at  a  supposed  stagnation  of  trade  as 
connected  with  the  Exhibition.  Orders  may  have 
been  postponed ;  but  this,  in  very  many  cases,  has 
only  been  that  purchasers  might  instruct  themselves, 
discipline  their  taste,  and  inform  their  judgment. 
Many  people — the  experience  of  our  readers  may 
here  be  appealed  to — waited  till  they  had  seen  the 
Exhibition  before  committing  themselves  to  the 
extant  stock  in  trade  of  the  upholsterer,  and  car 
pet-dealer,  and  silk-mercer.  Comparison  produces 
criticism — and  criticism  may  be  dilatory.  But,  in 
the  end,  that  trade  is  most  legitimate  which  is  based 
upon  a  solid  improvement  in  construction,  form, 
and  decoration,  and  which  solicits  the  higher  fac- 
ulties, rather  than  that  which  merely  relies  upon 
physical  and  unavoidable  necessities.  A  shop- 
Keeper  who  understands  his  business  knows  the 
difference  between  purchasers  who  buy  what  they 
like,  and  those  only  who  spend  their  money  simply 
because  they  cannot  help  it.  The  returns  of  taste 
are  better  than  those  of  breakages,  and  the  capital 
which  is  invested  in  elegance  is  not  the  least 
productive. 


From  tb«  Times,  30ih  Sept. 
THE    AMERICAN   MINISTER    IN    IRELAND. 

A  CERTAIN  little  poem  relates  how  a  certain  per- 
^  Bonage  one  day  took  a  walk  to  see  how  his  snug 
little  farm,  the  earth,  went  on.     Though  it  is  un- 
necessary to  travel  so  far  for  a  precedent  or  a  justi- 
( ^cation  of  the  tour  which  the  American  Minister  is 
making  in  Ireland,  there  is  one  point  in  common 
'  between  the  two  visits,  viz.,  that  Ireland  to  all 
•practical  purposes  belongs  to  that  power  whose 
■  minister  it  is  now  entertaining.     Mr.  Abbot  Law- 
rence gives  way  to  a  very  natural  instinct  when  he 
makes  a  pilgrimage  to  the  hearths  and  the  altars 
that  feed  the  population  of  the  United  States.    The 
American  who  stands  on  the  quays  at  New  York 
flees  a  vast  human  tide  pouring  in  at  the  rate  of  a 
•thousand  a  day  to  swell  the  numbers,  the  wealth, 
and  the  power  of  his  country.    He  sees  that  it  was 
the  dire&t  necessity  which  drove  them  from  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  and  he  recognizes  in  that  ne- 
cessity the  providential  means  by  which  the  vast 
continent  of  North  America  shall  be  added  to  the 
•dominion  of  man.    He  hears  the  sad  tale  of  the 
emigrants,  and  sees  it  too  generally  confirmed  by 
^  their  miserable  aspect.     His  own  political  sympa- 
thies will  naturally  be  with  the  supposed  victims 
of  tyrannical  laws  and  aristocratic  extortion.    On 


further  acquaintance  with  these  hapless  refugees 
his  interest  cannot  but  increase,  for  he  finds  them 
affectionate  and  hopeful,  genial  and  witty,  indus- 
trious and  independent — in  fact,  the  rude  element 
of  which  great  nations  are  made.  Hence  the  de- 
sire to  see  that  strange  region  of  the  earth  where 
such  a  people  was  produced  and  could  net  stay — 
an  island  the  misfortunes  of  which  are  destined  to 
form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  American  story. 
The  terrible  incidents  of  the  last  six  years — not  to 
go  further  back — will  be  the  domestic  traditions  of 
half  the  American  people,  and  the  dreadful  scenes 
of  fever  and  of  famine,  which  have  so  oflen  shocked 
our  readers,  will  pass  from  father  to  son  for  many 
generations  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  or  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  this  nursery  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  this  seed  plot  of  Transatlantic  States, 
this  great  human  preserve  that  Mr.  Lawrence  is 
now  exploring,  as  we  think  with  as  natural  a  curi- 
osity as  if  he  had  sought,  with  the  crowd,  the  an- 
cient seats  of  science  and  art,  and  were  measuring 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  or  the  Forum  of  Rome. 

His  Excellency  has  too  much  respect  fur  this 
country,  and  too  just  a  sense  of  his  position,  to  let 
the  Irish  see  how  an  American  cannot  but  regard 
them.  He  knows  very  well  that  they  are  all  his 
own  fellow-citizens  in  embryo,  and  that  every  Celt 
will  one  day  renounce  the  sceptres  and  coronets  of 
the  Old  World.  It  is  better  for  all  parties,  perhaps, 
that  it  should  be  so,  little  as  we  may  like  to  see  our 
society,  our  laws,  and  our  sovereign  the  objects  of 
worse  than  indifference.  Mr.  Abbot  Lawrence 
says  nothing  of  all  this.  The  Irish  flock  to  an 
American  Minister  as  to  an  angel  from  heaven, 
for  if  he  is  curious  to  see  the  place  the  Irish  come 
from,  they  are  equally  curious  to  see  a  man  from 
America — the  goal  of  all  their  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions. They  have  set  their  face  towards  Anierica, 
and  as  men  on  a  march  see  chiefly  those  whu  are 
before  them,  on  the  spot  which  they  will  the  next 
moment  tread  themselves,  so  the  New  World  is 
every  year  more  vivid,  and  the  Old  World  more 
faint,  in  the  Irish  imagination.  Hence  it  is  that 
Mr.  Lawrence  finds  himself  received  with  almost 
the  honors  of  royalty.  Railway  directors  and  cor- 
porations give  him  special  trains,  banquets,  and 
addresses,  and  every  city  prepares  an  ovation.  What 
can  Lord  Clarendon,  with  the  very  best  intentions, 
offer  to  compare  with  the  sympathies  of  a  man 
whose  country  has  welcomed  a  million  Irishmen  in 
the  last  four  years?  The  railway  companies  have 
a  special  interest  in  these  civilities.  They  have 
just  been  completed  in  time  to  convoy  the  aborigines 
of  Ireland  to  the  ports  where  they  take  leave  of 
their  country.  Strange  to  say,  they  derive  a  fleet- 
ing prosperity  from  depopulation  and  despair.  So, 
at  Gal  way,  Mr.  Abbot  Lawrence  is  eagerly  laid 
hold  of  as  a  patron  of  the  plan  fur  maliing  that  city 
a  Transatlantic  packet  station  and  an  emigrant  de- 
pot. At  Cork  it  may  be  supposed  that  similar  ex- 
pectations have  helped  the  enthusiasm  evoked  by 
the  arrival  of  an  American  Minister.  Mr.  Law- 
rence, however,  to  his  credit,  speaks  only  of  such 
a  communication  as  might  be  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween two  equally  spreading  and  equally  increasing 
nations.  He  delicately  avoids  any  allusion  to  that 
uniform  onward  movement — vestigia  nulla  reiror- 
surrif  from  Ireland  to  the  opposite  shore. 

In  the  face  of  facts,  it  certainly  required  all  the 
force  of  politeness  in  an  American  Minister,  stand- 
ing at  Oral  way  or  at  Cork,  to  wish  happiness  for 
the  Irish  in  their  own  country,  and  to  point  out 
the  natural  resources  by  which  six  million,  eight 
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million,  ten  million,  or  fifteen  million  people  could 
be  sustained  in  Ireland.  The  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness he  speaks  of  may  some  day  reign  over  that 
beautiful  island.  Its  fertile  soil,  its  rivers  and 
lakes,  its  water-power,  its  minerals,  and  other 
materials  for  the  wants  and  luxuries  of  man,  may 
one  day  be  developed ;  but  all  appearances  are 
against  the  belief  that  this  will  ever  happen  in  the 
days  of  the  Celt.  That  tribe  will  soon  fulfil  the 
great  law  of  Providence  which  seems  to  enjoin  and 
reward  the  union  of  races.  It  will  mix  with  the 
Anglo-American,  and  be  known  no  more  as  a  jeal- 
ous and  separate  people.  Its  present  place  will  be 
occupied  by  the  more  mixed,  more  docile,  and  more 
serviceable  race,  which  has  long  borne  the  yoke  of 
sturdy  industry  in  this  island,  which  can  ^submit 
to  a  master  and  obey  the  law.  This  is  no  longer 
a  dream,  for  it  is  a  fact  now  in  progress,  and  every 
day  more  apparent.  No  kind  wishes,  no  legisla- 
tive measures  can  stay  the  exodus  of  a  people  who 
have  once  found  the  path  from  intolerable  degrada- 
tion to  comfortable  and  dignified  independence. 
Even  if  the  rulers  of  this  country  should  change 
their  mind,  and  resolve  not  to  let  the  people  go, 
that  resistance  would  only  add  another  impulse  to 
the  movement.  As  the  Irish  have  clung  together 
at  home,  so  will  they  cling  together  in  their  wan- 
derings. That  at  least  is  what  they  do  now.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  Mr.  Abbot  Lawrence 
blind  to  what  passes  before  his  eyes,  and  we  can 
only  admire  the  dexterous  politeness  with  which 
he  expresses  his  sympathy  and  his  hopes  for  the 
Irish,  with  scarcely  a  hint  at  their  flight  from  the 
land  of  their  fathers  to  ttie  country  of  which  he  is 
the  representative. 


From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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Intelligence  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the 
parties  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition 
arrived  in  this  country  last  month,  by  the  Tyne 
(Captain  Ord),  and  by  one  of  the  vessels  of  re- 
search, the  Lady  Franklin,  under  Captain  Penny. 
The  intelligence  thus  brought  is  so  far  satisfactory 
as  that  it  has  beeu  discovered  that  the  missing  ex- 
pedition passed  its  first  winter  in  a  cove  between 
Cape  Riley  (where  the  tracks  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin were  first  discovered)  and  Beechey  Island,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  that 
up  to  that  period  any  disaster  of  any  description 
had  occurred,  beyond  the  ordinary  casualties  of 
life  among  such  a  number  ;  three  men  having  died 
of  the  two  ships'  companies  up  to  April,  1846. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  the  exception  of  Captain 
Penny's  discovery  of  open  sea  to  the  northward, 
the  intelligence  of  the  progress  of  the  expeditions 
of  succor  is  somewhat  disheartening.  Captain 
Austin's  expedition  being  about  to  give  up  the  re- 
search and  explore  Jones'  Sound  in  Bafi[in's  Bay, 
while,  with  respect  to  the  American  expedition— 
the  same  strange  event  had  happened  to  it  as  hap- 
pened to  Sir  James  Ross — the  ships  had  actually 
been  conveyed  against  their  will,  imbedded  in  ice, 
through  Barrow's  Straits  into  Lancaster  Sound, 
and  thence  into  Baffin's  Bay,  to  a  point  South  of 
Cape  Walsingham ;  a  distance  exceeding  1050 
miles. 

It  is  truly  vexatious  that  Sir  Edward  Parry  hav- 
ing proceeded  from  Barrow's  Strait  in  a  direct 
course  to  Melville  Island,  and  returned  without  ex- 
periencing any,  or  very  little  difficulty,  no  expedi- 
tion can  now  succeed  in  getting  so  far  to  the  west- 


ward except  by  land  or  sledge  parties.  In  the 
instructions  given  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  fact  of 
Sir  Edward  Parry's  successful  navigation  of  thia 
passage  was  particularly  dwelt  upon,  and  it  was 
added,  that  **  it  was  hoped  that  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  passage,  about  900  miles  to  Behring's 
Strait,  might  also  be  found  free  from  obstr'bction  ; 
that  in  proceeding  to  the  westward,  therefore.  Sir 
John  Franklin  was  not  to  stop  to  examine  any 
openings,  either  to  the  northward  or  southward, 
in  that  strait,  but  to  continue  to  push  to  the  west- 
ward without  loss  of  time,  in  the  latitude  of  about 
74i  deg.,  till  he  should  have  reached  that  portion 
of  land  on  which  Cape  Walker  is  situated,  or  about 
98  deg.  west.  Once  arrived  at  that  point,  every 
efifort  was  to  be  used  to  endeavor  to  penetrate  to 
the  southward  and  westward  in  a  course  as  direct 
towards  Behring's  Strait  as  the  position  and  extent 
of  the  ice,  or  the  existence  of  land  at  present  un- 
known, may  admit.  We  are  obliged  to  return  to 
these  instructions  in  order  that  the  existing  state 
of  things  may  be  the  better  understood.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  Sir  John  Franklin  wintered 
on  Beechey  Island  at  the  mouth  of  Wellington 
Channel,  and  there  is  now  a  diflerence  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  he  proceeded,  on  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice,  in  the  direction  pointed  out  to  him  by  his 
instructions,  or  up  Wellington  Channel  to  the  open 
sea  discovered  by  Capt.  Penny.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  Sir  John  Franklin's  ships  were  provided 
with  screws,  and,  if  Barrow's  Strait  was  in  any  de- 
gree as  open  in  the  summer  of  1846  as  it  was  when 
sailed  through  by  Sir  Edward  Parry,  the  expedition 
would  have  been  able  to  make  its  way  in  a  brief 
time  to  beyond  Cape  Walker  or  Melville  Island, 
and  consequently  beyond  what  any  of  the  sledge 
parties  sent  out  by  Captain  Austin  were  able  to 
accomplish.  The  absence  of  indications  of  the 
progress  of  the  missing  expedition,  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  their  not  being  further  to  the  westward, 
can  only  be  received  as  of  minor  degree,  for  it  was 
expressly  enjoined,  as  we  see  above,  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  Sir  John  Franklin,  that  he  should  not  stop 
to  examine  any  openings  either  to  the  northward  or 
southward,  but  continue  to  push  to  the  westward. 
We  do  not  say  this  now  that  the  longitude  of  103 
deg.  25  min.  W.  along  the  south  shore,  and  114 
deg.  20  min.  W.  along  the  north  shore,  has  been 
reached  by  the  sledge  parties  without  success ;  we 
merely  repeat  what  we  said  before  (New  Monthly, 
part  i.,  1850,  p.  97),  that  the  Erebus  and  Terror 
may  have  remained  frozen  in  from  the  very  onset 
in  the  channels  or  straits  between  Walker's  Land 
and  Banks'  Land  ;  they  may,  after  being  repulsed 
from  those  straits,  have  made  their  way  further 
westward,  and  have  got  shut  up  beyond  the  North 
Georgian  or  Parry  Islands.  They  may  have  re- 
mained shut  up  in  some  of  the  passages  between 
Walker's  Lands  and  Victoria  and  Wollaston 
Lands,  or  they  may  have  remained  amid  unknown 
seas,  lands,  or  ices  to  the  northward  or  westward 
of  Banks'  Land  and  Melville  Island.  A  category 
that  we  did  not  take  into  account,  and  which  we 
should  be  very  unwilling  to  admit,  seems  to  have 
presented  itself  in  addition  to  the  expedition  of 
succor,  which  is,  that  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  be- 
ing unsuccessful  in  Barrow's  Strait,  returned,  or 
perchance  were  carried  out  of  that  strait  and  Lan- 
caster Sound ,  and  are  frozen  in  in  some  other  sound 
or  channel.  Naturally  a  last  and  more  melancholy 
category  presents  itself,  that  both  ships  may  have 
been  nipped  by  the  ice  or  otherwise  lost  with  their 
gallant  crews.    But  almost  all  precedents,  and  all 
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the  facts  of  the  case,  preclude  this  disheartening 
view  of  the  matter.  If  a  fatal  accident  had  happened 
to  one  ship,  it  is  very  anlikely  that  it  should  have 
also  occurred  to  the  other.  Again,  if.  both  ships 
had  been  lost  in  seas  so  crowded  with  land  and  ice, 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  some  of  the  crew  did  not 
escape.  If  the  expedition  returned  out  of  Lan- 
caster Sound,  as  seems  now  to  be  surmised,  the 
two  ships  may  have  been  lost  in  Baffin's  Bay. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  fate  of  Sir  Hugh  Willooghby 
and  his  unfortunate  crew,  which  remains  in  the 
dark  background  of  successive  Arctic  writers,  but 
Heaven  avert  so  sad  a  calamity  ! 

The  qoestion  is,  however,  what  have  the  expe- 
ditions of  succor,  with  whose  labors  we  are  now  ac- 
quainted, done  to  satisfy  the  mind  upon  any  of  these 
given  categories  ?  To  answer  this  we  must  enter 
somewhat  into  detail.  After  the  discovery  of  the 
tracks  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  near  Cape  Riley,  the 
shore  was  searched  further  to  the  northward,  till 
the  ships  were  stopped  by  the  fixed  ice,  about  four 
miles  beyond  Point  Innes.  On  the  25th  of  August, 
a  lead  opening  towards  Cape  Hotham,  Captain 
Ommanney,  of  the  Assistance,  despatched  the  In- 
trepid to  take  advantage  of  it,  following  himself  in 
the  Assistance,  while  Captain  Penny  remained  to 
search  the  bay  between  Cape  Riley  and  Beecbey 
Island.  At  this  time  the  Felix,  Sir  John  Ross, 
the  Rescue,  Lieutenant  de  Haven,  and  the  United 
States'  schr.  Advance,  were,  with  Capt.  Penny's 
two  brigs,  Lady  Franklin  and  Sophia,  all  within 
a  short  distance  of  one  another,  exploring  the 
shores  and  islands  at  the  mouth  of  Wellington 
Channel.  The  Resolute,  Captain  Austin,  did  not 
reach  the  same  spot  till  the  28th.  On  the  26th  of 
August  traces  were  found  to  the  northward  of  Port 
Innes.  These  consisted  of  fragments  of  clothing, 
preserved  meat  tins,  and  scraps  of  papers ;  one  of 
which  bore  the  name  of  M'Donald,  assistant-sur- 
geon of  the  Terror,  On  the  27th,  Captain  Penny's 
parties  reported  graves.  They  bore  respectively 
the  names  of  W.  Braine,  R.  M.,  and  John  Hart- 
sell  of  the  Erdms,  and  John  Torrington  of  the 
Terror;  the  date  of  the  latest  death  being  the  3rd 
of  April,  1846.  Added  to  these  sad,  but  unmis- 
takable evidences,  were  the  remains  of  the  observa- 
tory, carpenter's  shop,  and  armorer's  forge.  Upon 
the  hill-side  and  beach  were  fragments  of  wood, 
metal,  and  clothing,  with  stacks  of  empty  meat- 
tins.  Everything  indicated  permanency  and  organ- 
ization. All  parties  were  satisfied  that  Sir  John 
Franklin's  party  had  wintered  here  in  the  season 
of  1845-46 ;  and  thus  Colonel  Sabine's  suggestion 
last  year,  that  the  remains  at  Cape  Riley  were 
those  of  a  second  magnetic  observatory,  established 
not  far  from  the  winter  quarters  of  the  expedition, 
remains  still  the  most  likely  one.  Captain  Austin, 
who  arrived  the  next  day,  added,  that  there  was 
circumstantial  evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
departure  of  the  expedition  was  somewhat  sudden, 
but  whether  at  an  early  or  a  late  season  of  the 
year  was  very  difficult  to  determine.  Still,  no 
doubt,  the  cause  of  that  sudden  departure  would 
be  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  and  the  question  is, 
was  that  to  the  westward  or  to  the  northward  ? 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  4  th  of  September,  upon 
a  southerly  movement  of  the  ice,  the  Assistance 
rounded  Cape  Hotham,  and  the  United  States' 
expedition  reached  to  near  Barlow  Inlet.  On  the 
0th  almost  all  the  ships  succeeded  in  relieving 
themselves  from  the  ice,  and  gaining  the  water 
between  Cornwall  is  Island  and  the  pack  at  the 
south ;  they  pushed  on,  for  once,  with  raised  hopes 


to  the  westward,  but  were  soon  bronght  to  by  ao 
extensive  fioe,  which  stretched  from  the  south-west 
end  of  Griffith  Island  to  the  southward,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach.  The  diflferent  vessels  lay  on 
and  ofif  this  fioe  from  the  lOih  till  the  I3Ui,  when 
afVer  much  labor  and  difficulty  they  cleared  the  bay 
and  stream  ice,  and  reacheo  open  water  east  of 
Griffith  Island,  and,  after  some  further  delay,  and 
many  severe  trials,  they  were  obliged  to  lay  up  for 
the  winter.  Captain  Austin's  vessels  being  locked 
up  in  the  ice,  in  the  strait  between  Griffith  and 
Cornwallis  Islands. 

During  the  long  arctic  winter  of  1850-51,  the 
vessels,  although  not  so  conveniently  circumstanced 
as  was  hoped  for,  held  communication  with  one 
another,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  explora- 
tory journeys  in  sledges  in  the  spring.  With  a 
view  to  facilitate  these,  sledges  were  sent  out  before 
the  winter  attained  a  maximum  of  severity,  with 
provisions  to  be  placed  in  depot  for  the  parties  that 
were  to  take  the  direction  of  Cape  Walker  and 
Melville  Island;  the  expedition  under  Captain  Penny 
undertaking  the  search  of  Wellington  Strait. 

All  joined  heart  and  hand  in  making  effi)rts  for 
success.  Walking  and  sledge-dragging  were 
measures  of  training  adopted  wheneverthe  weather 
would  permit.  By  the  28th  of  March,  the  equip- 
ment of  the  sledges  was  generally  complete,  and 
the  best  feeling  and  highest  spirits  prevailed 
throughout  the  expedition,  but  weather  and  temper- 
ature (the  thermometer  ranging  from  lOdeg.  to 
43  deg.  minus)  delayed  their  departure. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  the  thermometer  still  indn 
cating  38  deg.  below  freezing  point,  the  first  party 
started  under  Mr.  M'Dougall,  second-master,  and 
the  weather  becoming  more  favorable,  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  the  whole  of  the  sledges, 
fourteen  in  number,  manned  by  104  officers  and 
men,  and  provisioned,  eome  for  forty,  and  others 
fur  forty-two  days,  with  an  average  dragging 
weight  of  205  pounds  per  man,  were  conducted, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Ommanney,  to  an 
advanced  position  on  the  ice,  off  the  north-west  end 
of  Griffith  Island,  where  tents  were  pitched,  lun- 
cheon cooked,  and  all  closely  inspected  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  expedition.  Captain  Austin ;  after 
which,  says  the  gallant  captain,  '^all  retired  to 
pass  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  in  quiet  reflection 
and  prayer." 

The  parties  were  not,  however,  enabled  to  take 
their  departure  till  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  April, 
when,  the  wind  having  fallen,  and  the  temperature 
somewhat  improved,  all  proceeded  to  their  sledges. 
**  On  arrival,"  to  use  Captain  Austin's  own  words 
again,  '*  a  short  period  was  devoted  to  refreshment, 
after  which  all  joined  in  offering  up  a  prayer  for 
protection  and  guidance ;  then  Started,  with,  per- 
haps, as  much  determination  and  enthusiasm  as 
ever  existed,  with  the  certainty  of  having  to 
undergo  great  labor,  fatigue,  and  privation." 

The  so-called  extended  parties  proceeded  with 
six  sledges,  three  along  the  south  shore  and  three 
along  the  north  shore,  of  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  designation,  may  be  termed  Parry's  Strait — 
that  is,  the  westerly  prolongation  of  Lancaster 
Sound  and  Barrow  Strait.  The  first  sledge  on  the 
south  shore,  the  Reliance,  under  Captain  Ommanney, 
was  out  sixty  days,  and  travelled  480  miles,  during 
which  it  discovered  no  less  than  205  miles  of 
unknown  coast.  The  second,  the  True  Blue, 
under  Lieutenant  Osborne,  was  out  fif^y-eight  days, 
and  travelled  506  miles,  during  which  it  discovered 
seventy  miles  of  new  coast.    The  third,  the  Enter- 
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pme,  ander  Lieutenant  Browne,  was  out  forty-foar 
days,  and  travelled  375  miles,  during  which  it  dis- 
covered 150  miles  of  new  coast.  The  extreme 
westerly  point  reached  was  by  the  True  Blue  party, 
which  reached  the  longitude  of  103,  25  W.  The 
outline  of  new  coast  discovered  has  not  been  pub- 
lished yet,  but  the  latitudes  73  deg.  44  min.,  72 
deg.  18  min.,  and  72  deg.  49  min.,  at  which  the 
different  expeditions  attained  their  greatest  distance, 
show  a  southerly,  or  south-westerly  trending  of  the 
shore.  The  extreme  point  reached  by  the  True 
Blue  lies,  indeed,  almost  half-way  between  Leopold 
Island  and  Point  Turnagain,  on  the  coast  of  the 
American  continent. 

It  is  stated  in  an  article  in  the  lUustraled  London 
NewSf  the  chief  material  for  which  has  apparently 
been  communicated  by  Captain  Penny,  that  Bar^ 
row^s  Strait  was  thoroughly  searched,  not  only  as 
far  westward  as  Cape  Walker,  but  to  Banks'  Land. 
The  Alhenceum  does  not  say  quite  as  much,  but 
intimates  that  Captain  Ommanney  visited  Cape 
Walker,  and  the  land  trending  west,  as  far  as  100 
deg.  42  min.  west  longitude ;  and  Lieut.  Osborne 
extended  the  exploration  in  the  same  direction  to 
103  deg.  25  min.  west  longitude.  The  writer  in  the 
Athenaum  kdds  afler wards,  **  From  the  configura- 
tion of  the  coast  adjacent  to  Cape  Walker,  it  became 
evident  that  Sir  John  Franklin  could  not  have 
advanced  with  his  ships  in  that  direction."  But 
to  what  latitudes  did  these  south-westerly  explora- 
tions lead  ?  Ill  Captain  Ommanney *s  case,  to  72 
deg.  44  min. ;  in  Lieutenant  Osborne's,  to  72  deg. 
18  min. !  Laying  these  courses  down  upon  the 
map,  we  find  little  light  thrown  upon  the  regions 
between  Cape  Walker  and  Banks'  Land ;  and 
certainly  nothing,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  shown,  to 
warrant  any  such  deductions  as  are  made  by  our 
two  hebdomadal  contemporaries. 

In  the  exploration  of  the  north  shore,  the  first 
sledge,  Lady  Franklin ,  under  the  charge  of  Lieu- 
tenant Aldrich,  was  sixty-two  days  travelling  550 
miles,  during  which  seventy  miles  of  new  land  were 
discovered.  The  second — the  Perseverance — under 
Lieutenant  M'Clintock,  was  out  eighty  days,  trav- 
elling 760  miles,  during  which  forty  miles  of  new 
coast  were  discovered.  The  third — the  Besolute — 
under  Surgeon  Bradford,  was  out  also  eighty  days, 
travelling  669  miles,  and  discovered  no  less  than 
135  miles  of  coast.  The  furthest  point  reached  was 
by  Lieutenant  M'Clintock's  party,  which  attained 
the  parallel  of  114  deg.  20  min.  in  lat.  74  deg.  38 
min.  This  was  beyond  the  extreme  south-westerly 
point  of  Melville  Island,  and  further  westward  than 
has  yet  been  reached  ;  Captain  Sir  Edward  Parry 
having  putabout  in  long.  113  deg.  48  min.  29  sec., 
upon  which  occasion  the  expedition  became  entitled 
to  a  reward  of  5000/.  when  they  crossed  the  merid- 
ian of  110  deg.  west.  Lieutenant  M'Clintock  ap- 
Eears  also  to  have  been  in  an  admirable  position, 
alf-way  between  Melville  Island  and  Banks'  Land, 
and  the  circumstance  of  his  not  meeting  with  any 
traces  of  the  missing  expedition  at  such  a  remark- 
able point  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  import. 

The  sledges  Lady  Franklin  and  the  Besolute  trav- 
elled in  higher  latitudes,  and  did  not  efi*ect  so  good 
a  westing.  Both  appear  to  have  been  stopped  a 
little  to  the  north-eastward  of  Sabine  Island,  but 
still  both  journeys  were  alike  remarkable  and  full 
of  interest.  The  details  of  such  trying  expeditions 
will,  indeed,  be  looked  forward  to  with  the  greatest 
avidity.  They  attest,  with  Captain  Penny's  explor- 
ations, that  such  a  system  of  exploration — that  of 
boats  and  sledges  conjointly — is  the  one  best  adapted 


to  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  and  one  which 
probably  might  be  improved  upon  by  experience. 

While  these  extended  expeditions  were  out,  others 
of  more  limited  extent  were  also  despatched  on  ex- 
ploratory business,  with  refreshments  for  the  ex- 
tended parties  on  their  return,  to  make  observations, 
fix  positions,  and  deposit  records,  &c.  Yet  so  great 
was  the  exposure  and  labor  even  of  these  limited 
expeditions,  which  all  returned  at  periods  between 
the  27th  of  April  and  19th  of  May,  that  no  less  than 
eighteen  men  suffered  from  frost-bite,  and  one  of 
them,  George  S.  Malcolm,  who  acted  as  captain 
of  the  sledge  Excellent,  perished  from  exhaustion 
and  cold.  The  extended  parties  returned  between 
the  2dth  of  May  and  the  4th  of  July,  in  safety  and 
good  health,  and  only  requiring  a  little  rest  and 
comfort  to  repair  the  effects  of  privation  and  fa- 
tigue. 

Captain  Austin  observes  upon  the  negative  results 
obtained  by  all  these  sledge-exploring  parties,  **  I 
have  now  the  honor  to  state,  that  having  maturely 
considered  the  directions  and  extent  of  the  search 
(without  success)  that  has  been  made  by  this  ex- 
pedition, and  weighed  the  opinions  of  the  officers 
when  at  their  extremes,  I  have  arrived  at  the  oon- 
clusion  that  the  expedition  under  Sir  John  Franklin 
did  not  prosecute  the  obiect  of  its  mission  to  the 
southward  and  westward  of  Wellington  Straits ; 
and  having  communicated  with  Captain  Penny,  and 
fully  considered  his  official  reply  to  my  letter,  rela- 
tive to  the  search  of  Wellington  Strait  by  the  ex- 
pedition under  his  charge  (unhappily  without  suc- 
cess) ,  I  do  not  feel  authorized  to  prosecute  (even  if 
practicable)  a  further  search  in  those  directions. 

'*  It  is  now  my  intention  to  proceed  with  all  de- 
spatch to  attempt  the  search  of  Jones'  Sound.  Look- 
ing to  their  lordships'  intention,  and  to  the  impres- 
sion that  may  now  become  strengthened  with  ref- 
erence thereto,  I  have  at  the  last  moment  the  satis- 
fection  of  stating  that  we  are  proceeding  under 
favorable  circumstances." 

The  great  facts  in  favor  of  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  Captain  Austin  and  his  brother-officers  are, 
that  the  sledges,  especially  the  Perseverance^  pro- 
ceeded so  far  without  falling  in  with  the  missing 
expedition,  or  with  any  traces  of  it.  Some  notice 
of  its  passage  along  Parry  *s  Strait,  supposing  suck 
to  have  been  accomplished,  it  would  have  been 
supposed  would  at  least  have  been  met  with  at  such 
prominent  situations  as  Cape  Walker,  the  extreme 
south-west  point  of  Melville  Island,  or  elsewhere. 
But  again,  had  Parry's  Channel  been  open  to  nav- 
igation, the  expedition  might  have  sailed  right  on 
to  beyond  a  meridian  of  114  deg.  west,  without 
stopping  on  its  way,  or  it  may  have  taken  a  south- 
westerly direction.  There  still  remains  an  immense 
tract  of  land,  ice,  or  sea  between  the  extreme  reached 
by  the  True  Blue  and  Bank's  Land.  If  the  results 
obtained  by  the  sledge  explorations  of  Parry's  Strait 
and  archipelago  negative  the  idea  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin's expedition  having  prosecuted  the  object  of  its 
mission  to  the  southward  or  westward  of  Welling- 
ton Strait,  so,  also,  would  the  results  obtained  by 
the  sledge  and  boat  explorations  of  Captain  Penny's 
party  attest  that  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition  did 
not  proceed  up  Wellington  Strait.  Yet  Captain 
Penny  appears  to  be  impressed  with  quite  a  contrary 
notion,  and  thinks  that  the  missing  expedition  may 
have  proceeded  that  way,  although  no  traces  were 
found  afler  exploring  many  hundred  miles  of  coast, 
ice,  and  water.  And  why  does  Captain  Penny  admit 
such  an  impression  ?  Apparently  simply  because 
he  and  his  parties  met  with  open  water  in  that 
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direction.  But  there  was  also  open  water  in  the 
direction  of  Parry  *s  Strait  in  1819,  and  there  might 
have  been  the  same  in  1846.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  not  likely  that,  having  wintered  in  Wellington 
Strait,  the  expedition  would  have  sailed  out  of 
Barrow  Strait  and  Lancaster  Sound  to  explore 
Jones*  Sound.  Again,  the  expedition  appears  to 
have  been  so  sanguine  of  success,  and  so  ardent  in 
its  projH^ess  onward,  as  to  have  thought  but  little 
of  leaving  records  of  its  doings.  Had  a  document 
of  its  purports  and  intentions  been  lefl  at  its  first 
winter  quarters,  a  world  of  doubt  would  have  been 
removed  at  once.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  give 
all  due  and  respectful  weight  to  opinions  formed  on 
the  ground  by  experienced  officers,  who  have  la- 
bored and  suffered  so  much  in  the  cause  ;  but  still 
we  can  but  express  our  humble  opinion  that  the 
results  arrived  ai  are  still  of  a  more  or  less  negative 
character,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  at 
least  from  anything  yet  given  to  the  public,  '*  that 
the  expedition  under  Sir  John  Franklin  did  not 
prosecute  the  object  of  its  mission  to  the  southward 
and  westward  of  Wellington  Strait." 

The  question  remains,  supposing  this  conclusion 
to  be  the  correct  one,  did  the  expedition  sail  up 
Wellington  Strait^  A  view  of  the  case  which 
appears  to  be  warmly  advocated  by  Captain  Penny, 
who  is  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  having  been  engaged  in  the  exploration  of 
that  strait.  In  the  first  place,  Captain  Penny 
speaks,  in  his  despatch  of  the  12th  of  April,  1851, 
of  the  traces  of  the  missing  expedition  found  at 
Cape  Riley,  as  **  apparently  those  of  a  retreating 
party,"  a  view  of  the  case  which  induced  him  to 
explore  the  east  coast  of  Wellington  Strait  nar- 
rowly, when  he  found  traces  of  a  *'  hunting  party" 
near  Cape  Speiicer.  Subsequently 'to  this,  a 
party  of  all  his  officers  discovered  the  quarter 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  vessels  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  in  the  winter  of  1845-46.  This 
was  all  the  discoveries  effected  in  1850,  and  all 
at  the  entrance  of  Wellington  Strait,  which  was 
80  blocked  up  with  old  land  ice  that  it  could  not 
be  explored  further ;  in  consequence  of  which 
Captain  Penny  poshed  his  way  through  bay  ice  to 
Captain  Austin's  expedition  off  Griffith's  Island. 
A  more  favorable  appearance  of  the  ice  induced 
Captain  Penny  to  make  an  attempt  to  reach  Cape 
Walker  before  seeking  a  winter  harbor  ;  but  aAer 
proceeding  about  twenty-five  miles  the  ice  became 
packed,  which,  with  a  heavy  fog,  caused  him  to  put 
about  to  what  has  since  been  denominated  Assist- 
ance Harbor,  in  Cornwallis  Island,  where  the  party 
passed  the  winter  without  a  single  case  of  sick- 
ness. 

On  the  l7th  of  April,  Captain  Penny,  as  previously 
arranged  with  Captain  Austin,  started  six  sledges, 
with  forty-one  officers  and  men,  variously  officered 
by  Captain  Stewart  of  the  SaphiOf  Messrs.  Mar- 
shall, Keid,  and  J.  Stuart,  and  Surgeons  Suther- 
land and  Goodsir,  the  latter  of  whom  has  a  brother 
in  the  missing  expedition,  to  explore  Wellington 
Channel.  On  the  19th  the  temperature  fell,  and  a 
fl^e  of  wind  faced  the  sledge  parties,  (Captain 
Penny  accompanying  them  on  the  onset  in  a  dog- 
sledge,)  and  continuing  with  only  partial  inter- 
missions till  the  22d,  the  parties  returned,  after 
establishing  depots  for  future  more  extended  ex- 
plorations. These  were  ultimately  undertaken  on 
the  6th  of  May,  when,  after  a  short  prayer  to  the 
Almighty  to  enable  them  to  do  their  duty,  the 
sledges  again  started. 

Rapid  journeys  were  at  first  made  with  the  dog- 


sledges  to  Cape  Dubam,  in  north  latitude  75  deg. 
22  rain.,  whence  the  land  trended  north-west  ten 
miles  to  Point  Decision,  where  a  hill  of  400  feet  in 
height  was  ascended.  Mr.  Goodsir  followed  the 
line  of  coast  hence,  which  still  trended  in  a  north- 
west direction,  while  Captain  Penny  proceeded 
over  the  ice  in  a  direction  north-west  by  north  to 
an  island  named  Baillie  Hamilton  Island.  This 
was  on  the  15th  of  May.  The  ice  in  the  strait  be- 
tween Hamilton  and  Cornwallis  Islands  was  seen 
to  be  in  a  very  decayed  state,  and  on  the  17th,  after 
travelling  round  the  island  first  in  a  N.N.E.  and 
afterwards  in  a  N.N.W.  direction,  they  opened 
upon  another  strait,  in  which  was  twenty-five  miles 
of  clear  water ;  an  island  was  seen  bearing  west 
half-sooth,  distant  forty  miles ;  and  a  headland  dis- 
tant fifteen  miles  west  by  north,  the  dark  sky  over 
this  head  indicating  the  presence  of  water  on  the 
other  side.  This  point  was  found  to  be  in  76  deg.  3 
min.  north  latitude,  and  95  deg.  55  min.  west  longi- 
tude. Further  progress  being  thus  prevented  by 
the  important  discovery  of  open  water,  Captain 
Penny  returned  to  his  ships  by  rapid  journeys,  and 
set  the  carpenter  and  people  to  work  to  prepare  a 
boat  at  once.  This  was  started  on  the  4th  of  June 
with  one  auxiliary  sledge  and  one  dog  sledge  ;  the 
whole  party  being  in  charge  of  Mr.  Manson.  Water 
had  by  this  time  been  also  seen  by  Mr.  Goodsir  arid 
others  when  in  75  deg.  36  min.  north  latitude  and 
96  west  longitude.  After  some  little  difficulties 
and  delays,  occasioned  by  the  sledge  on  which  the 
boat  was  placed  being  unfit  for  its  purpose — an  in- 
convenience soon  remedied  by  the  indefatigable 
Captain  Penny — the  boat  was  launched  into  the 
water  and  laden.  Captain  Penny,  who  proceeded 
himself  on  the  dangerous  navigation,  proceeded  at 
first  about  ten  miles  to  the  westward,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  take  shelter  in  an  adjacent  bay,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  head  sea  and  strong  westerly  gale. 
From  that  date,  June  17th,  until  the  20th  of  July, 
310  miles  of  coast  were  examined  by  the  boat  under 
very  disadvantageous  circumstances,  arising  from 
constant  unfavorable  winds  and  rapid  tides.  The 
provisions  being  then  within  eight  days  of  being 
consumed,  and  their  distance  from  the  ship  such 
that  prudence  did  not  warrant  further  perseverance, 
they  commenced  their  return,  the  weather  being 
boisterous  in  the  extreme,  with  continuous  rain, 
so  that  when  they  left  the  open  water,  and  got 
upon  the  ice,  they  had  to  ford  rapid  streams ! 

On  his  return,  Captain  Penny  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  hear  that  Barrow  Strait  had  been  open 
as  far  as  could  be  seen  since  the  2d  of  July,  and 
not  having  found  such  traces  of  the  missing  expedi- 
tion as  would  warrant  the  risk  of  a  second  winter, 
his  orders  bein^  such  also  as  left,  him  no  alternative, 
he  set  off  on  his  return  to  England  the  moment  the 
vessels  were  free  of  ice  and  all  the  sledge  parties 
had  returned.  This  appears  to  have  been  at  or 
about  the  12th  of  August,  when  Captain  Penny's 
expedition  last  spoke  Captain  Austin's.  The  de- 
tails of  the  proceedings  of  the  other  exploratory 
parties  are  only  incidentally  alluded  to  by  Captain 
Penny.  For  particulars  of  the  different  searches 
the  captain  refers  to  reports  which  accompanied 
his  own  of  September  8th,  1851,  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  a  sketch  has  since  appeared  in 
the  Illustrated  London  News.  It  appears  that  the 
northern  shores  of  Cornwallis  and  Bathurst  Islands 
were  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  explored,  thus  bring- 
ing the  researches  of  the  sledge  parties  of  Captain 
Penny's  expedition  into  very  close  contact  with 
those  carried    on    by  the    sledges  Resolute  and 
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Lady  fVankUn,  of  Captain  Aoslin's  Expedition. 
It  appears  also  that  Messrs.  Goodsir  and  Marshall, 
who  carried  on  these  researches,  were  obliged  to 
return  when  99  west,  in  consequence  of  water. 
They  thus  did  not  proceed  far  over  Bathurst  island, 
but,  without  knowing  the  exact  course  followed  by 
the  sledges  Resolute  and  Lady  Franklin,  it  would 
not  appear  at  all  likely  that  the  missing  expedition 
lies  anywhere  between  the  two  extreme  points  at- 
tained by  the  two  parties  in  question.  It  appears 
also  that  Captain  Stewart,  of  the  Sophia^  with  Dr. 
Sutherland  as  his  auxiliary,  explored  during  the 
same  period  a  considerable  extent  of  the  east  coast 
of  Wellington  Strait,  and  the  south  shores  of 
Albert  Land. 

If  Captain  Penny  then  really  entertains  sanguine 
hopes  of  finding  further  traces  of  the  missing  expe- 
dition up  Wellington  Channel,  it  must  be  in  the 
direction  of  that  open  water  which  he  explored  for 
a  distance  of  310  miles,  and  then  was  only  forced 
back  by  want  of  proyisions,  having  been  out  in  an 
open  boat  and  the  most  severe  climate  in  the  world 
for  no  less  than  thirty-three  days.*  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  Jones'  Sound,  which  Captain  Austin 
proposes  to  explore,  before  giving  up  all  further 
attempts  at  succor,  may  communicate  with  this 
open  sea  north  of  Wellington  Strait ;  but,  consid- 
ering the  width  of  land  between  Cape  Riley  and 
Cape  Leopold,  or  from  west  to  east  of  Albert  Land, 
forming  the  whole  northern  shore  of  Barrow  Strait 
and  Lancaster  Sound,  it  is  exceedingly  improbable. 
Not  finding  any  traces  of  the  missing  expedition  in 
Wellington  Strait  besides  those  discovered  in  1850, 
is,  as  observed  with  regard  to  similar  results  ob- 
tained from  the  exploration  of  Parry's  Strait,  only 
negative  evidence.  It  still  remains,  in  the  present 
position  of  afiairs,  exceedingly  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  missing  expedition  proceeded  by 
Wellington  Channel,  Parry's  Channel,  or  some 
unexplored  channel  between  the  extremes  reached 
by  the  True  Blue  and  Reliance  sledges,  and  Banks' 
Land.  Under  any  case,  the  sea  must  have  opened 
in  1846  in  a  most  favorable  manner,  and  the  expe- 
dition have  sailed  at  once,  and  without  leaving  a 
trace  behind  it,  in  any  one  of  these  given  directions 
to  beyond  where  research  and  explorations  have 
succeeded  in  penetrating.    Or  does  this  absence  of 

*  It  appears  that  Captain  Penny  is  so  sanguine  of 
tracing  the  missing  expedition  by  this  strait,  which 
has  been  denominated  Queen  Victoria  Channel,  that 
he  has  implored  the  Admiralty  to  give  him  a  steamer 
to  go  ana  pursue  his  explorations  immediately^  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  application  will  he 
granted.  Captain  Penny  also,  it  appears,  found  the 
shores  of  the  newly-discovered  open  water  to  abound 
in  birds  and  sea  animals,  a  fact  not  mentioned  in  his 
official  report  to  the  Admiralty,  but  of  a  most  consol- 
ing and  most  insjpiritinsf  character.  It  not  only  con- 
veys the  delishtral  intimation  of  sustenance  for  the 
missing  expedition,  but,  with  the  open  sea,  woald  in- 
dicate the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  great  Polar 
basin,  with  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  Arctic 
zone.  ^  In  fact,  Captain  Penny  himself  goes  so  far  as 
to  believe  that  he  has  discovered  the  Great  Arctic 
Ocean,  that  Sir  John  Franklin  has  sailed  into  it,  and 
that  in  confirmation  of  a  supposition  entertained  long 
since,  this  vast  Polar  Sea  enjoys  a  milder  temperature 
than  the  Arctic  regions,  previously  known,  and  that 
it  abounds  with  animal  life.  With  such  favorable 
prospects  before  us.  and  considering  how  safely,  and 
in  what  good  healtn,  all  the  recent  expeditions  have 
carried  on  their  explorations,  it  is  surely  worth  while 
sending  out  at  once  an  efficient  steamer  in  the  direc- 
tion which  presents  the  greatest,  if  not  almost  the 
only  chance  of  success  that  has  been  discovered  by  the 
expeditions  of  succor. 


all  tracks,  between  the  first  winter  expedition  and  the 
extreme  points  reached  by  the  difierent  sledge  and 
boat  parties,  indicate  some  great  catastrophe  which 
must  have  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1846  ?  If  so, 
it  ifi  most  likely  that  some  traces  of  wreck  would 
have  been  met  with  by  one  or  more  of  the  numer- 
ous sledging  parties.  The  probabilities  of  the 
safety  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition  are,  there- 
fore, strengthened  rather  than  diminished  by  these 
explorations.  Captain  Penny  talks  of  the  tracks 
as  those  of  a  retreating  party.  If  so,  the  expedi«- 
tion,  as  appears  to  be  surmised  by  Captain  Austin 
as  a  forlorn  hope,  may  have  gone  out  of  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  proceeded  to  explore  Jones'  or  some 
other  sound  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  or  the  ships  may  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
ice  like  Sir  James  Ross'  and  the  American  expedi- 
tion, and  got  into  the  inlets  south  of  Pond's  Bay. 
Captain  Austin^s  expedition,  however,  evidently  did 
not  entertain  the  idea  of  the  missing  expedition 
having  sailed  up  Wellington  Channel,  or  having 
been  carried  out  of  Lancaster  Sound,  when  they 
proceeded,  after  examining  the  winter  quarters  of 
the  expedition,  to  the  westward,  and  carried  on 
their  sledge  exphirations,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Enterprise,  Reliance  and  True  Blue,  which  got  too 
far  to  the  eastward,  in  that  direction.  Had  Parry's 
Channel  been  open,  as  it  was  when  first  navigated 
by  Sir  Edward  Parry  in  1819,  Captain  Austin's 
vessels  would  have  advanced  as  far  westward  as 
the  sledge  Perseverance ;  while  the  same  sledges, 
moving  forward  to  a  distance  equal  to  what  they 
attained  from  Captain  Austin's  winter  quarters, 
would,  on  the  one  side,  have  nearly  touched  Cape 
Bathurst,  on  the  other  have  been  one  third  on  the 
way  to  Point  Barrow,  and  might  not,  impossibly, 
have  opened  communication  with  Captain  Collin- 
son*s  expedition.  Most  of  all,  however,  next  to 
the  grief  we  experience  at  Captain  Austin's  expe- 
dition having  proceeded  to  Jones'  Sound  instead  of 
endeavoring  to  penetrate  to  Victoria  Channel,  do  we 
regret  that  the  line  of  coasting,  extending  between 
the  extremes  reached  by  the  Reliance  and  the  True 
Blue  sledges,  and  Banks'  Land,  was  not  explored  ; 
we  cannot  see  (in  the  absence  of  the  accompanying 
outline  of  a  chart  sent  in  by  Captain  Austin  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty)  how,  without  that  portion 
of  land,  water,  or  ice,  being  carefully  explored,  so 
important  a  conclusion  can  have  been  arrived  at  as 
that  '*  the  expedition  under  Sir  John  Franklin  did 
not  prosecute  the  object  of  its  mission  to  the  south- 
ward and  westward  of  Wellington  Strait." 

Even  if  it  has  been  determined  by  the  positive 
trending  of  land  that  the  missing  expedition  had 
not  proceeded  southward,  it  still  remains  question- 
able if  it  had  not  sailed  direct  beyond  the  extreme 
reached  by  Lieutenant  M'Clintock.  If,  however, 
the  officers  of  the  expeditions  of  succor  are  satisfied 
from  all  evidence  that  this  was  the  case,  the  few 
remaining  probabilities  will  be  in  favor  of  Captain 
Penny's  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  expedition 
prosecuted  its  course  by  the  open  sea  north-west  of 
Wellington  and  Victoria  Channels,  and  is  shut  up  in 
the  almost  boundless  regions  of  water,  ice,  and  land, 
that  extend  between  Victoria  Channel,  or  the  Great 
Arctic  Ocean  and  the  high  and  extensive  lands  north 
of  West  Georgia,  seen  by  Captain  Kellett  of  the 
Herald,  and  others,  and  considered  by  some  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  range  of  mountains  seen  by  the 
natives  ofiT  Cape  Jakan  (coast  of  Asia)  mentioned 
by  Baron  Wrangell  in  his  "  Polar  Voyages." 
This  is  a  great  result  to  contemplate,  and  suppos- 
ing such  to  be  the  case,  and  means  of  sustenance 
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to  be  foand  in  the  Great  Arctic  Ocean,  the  expedi- 
tion of  Sir  John  Franklin  may  find  its  own  libera- 
tion by  some  happy  opening  in  land  or  ice  towards 
Behring*8  Straits,  or  to  the  southward.  It  may 
return  upon  its  own  track,  or  it  may  find  its  way 
to  the  coast  of  Asia  or  even  of  Europe  ! 


From  the  Spectator. 
LE    MORVAN.* 

This  volume  is  a  species  of  varied  and  animated 
topography  ;  a  class  of  book  of  which  there  is  no 
very  good  specimen  in  English.  The  best  of  our 
local  histories  derive  their  value  from  their  matters 
of  fact ;  the  freshness  of  their  natural  descriptions 
is  owing  to  the  perfect  truth  of  their  delineations ; 
but  it  is  rather  like  a  camera  obscura  delineation 
than  an  artist's.  Our  inferior  books  are  flat,  or  full 
of  emptiness  of  a  dead  lively  kind :  the  graver 
overwhelm  the  spirit  of  the  past  in  the  dry  formal- 
ities of  antiquarian  ism,  the  lighter  **  sketch"  a  va- 
riety of  things  without  much  precise  knowledge  of 
the  subject  or  any  animated  grace  of  manner.  We 
must  go  to  a  Frenchman  for  a  mixture  of  history 
and  science,  manners  and  legends,  descriptions  of 
the  earth  and  animated  nature,  together  with  field- 
sports,  or  what  pass  for  such  in  France,  all  done 
vrith  spirit  and  gayety,  as  well  as  with  mastery,  or 
something  which  looks  like  it.  To  get  this  light 
^Mirkling  literature  in  perfection,  a  chaster  taste 
and  a  more  scrupulous  attention  to  exactness  are 
necessary  than  will  always  be  found  in  our  lively 
neighbors.  Henri  De  Crignelle,  Ancien  Ofiicier 
de  Dragons,  is  somewhat  addicted  to  use  his  pen  a 
little  too  freely  in  mere  writing,  to  over-elaborate 
the  dramatic  dialogues  of  his  stories,  and  he  has 
touches  of  the  gallantry  of  the  *'  ancien  regime*' 
in  his  frequent  compliments  and  allusions  to  the 
ladies.  His  book,  however,  is  a  very  pleasant 
book ;  fresh  in  subject,  various  in  matter,  lively  in 
manner,  and  opening  up  a  new  district  of  wild 
nature  and  primitive  life,  which  is  something  any- 
where in  these  days  of  revolutions,  railways,  and 
advancing  civilization,  much  more  in  a  district 
within  easy  reach. 

Le  Morvan,  anciently  Morvennium,  the  Pagus 
Morvinus  of  Caesar,  is  a  district  of  France,  in 
which  are  "  included  portions  of  the  departments 
of  the  Ni^vre  and  the  Tonne,  having  on  the  west 
the  vineyards  of  Burgundy,  and  on  the  east  the 
mountains  of  the  Nivernois."  lis  surface  is  vari- 
ous; sometimes  extending  into  plains,  sometimes 
rising  into  mountains,  sometimes  forming  well- 
watered  valleys,  where  the  bottom  may  run  into 
marsh  or  bog.  Its  productions  embrace  two  out  of 
the  three  sources  of  agricultural  riches,  corn  and 
wine ;  it  is  pretty  thickly  studded  with  ruins,  cas- 
tles, and  legends,  or  local  stories  ;  it  has  a  super- 
stitious primitive  population,  devoted  to  its  priests, 
and  insensible  to  the  eloquence  and  blandishments 
of  republican  orators — who  fare  but  badly  in  Le 
Morvan.  The  most  remarkable  features  of  Le 
Morvan,  and  the  sources  of  its  wealth,  are  its  for- 
ests, which  yet  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  coun- 
try, as  gloomy  and  as  grand  if  not  so  extensive  as 
in  the  days  when  they  were  head-quarters  of  the 

*  LeMorvao,  [a  District  of  France,]  its  Wild  Sports, 
Vinevards,  and  Forests  ;  with  Legends,  Anticjuities, 
Rural  and  Local  Sketches.  By  Henri  De  Crignelle, 
Ancien  Officier  de  Dragons.  Translated  from  the 
Original  Manuscript  in  French,  by  Captain  Jesse,  Au- 
thor of  '<  Life  of  Brummell,"  dtc.,  ^.  Published  by 
Saunders  and  Otley. 


Druids,  as  they  are  fltill  the  resort  of  the  bear,  the 
wolf,  and  the  wild-cat,  besides  roebuck,  and  lesser 
game.  These  are  the  things  which,  in  M.  De 
Cri^nelle's  opinion,  furnish  a  temptation  to  the 
British  sportsman  who  is  fluent  in  French,  hardy 
in  habit,  and  enthusiastic  in  his  love  of  the  chase. 
It  would  be  as  well,  however,  for  the  intending  via* 
iter  to  make  some  further  inquiries  into  the  means 
or  rights  of  sporting  a  stranger  may  possess.  Coun- 
tries that  have  no  game-laws  have  oAen  very  rigid 
laws  of  trespass,  which  •  your  non-qualified  sports- 
man dislikes  a  great  deal  more. 

Among  the  various  topics  of  M.  De  Crignelle, 
the  descriptions  of  the  country  are  the  most  inform- 
ing, the  legends  or  stories  the  most  **  interesting,*' 
the  spotting  accounts  the  most  seasonable,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  the  most  practical.  The  English  or 
Anglo-Indian  sportsman  must  not,  however,  expect 
the  same  kind  of  manly,  open,  fair-play  style  of  do- 
ing business,  which  characterizes  the  proceedings 
of  the  odds-giving  Briton.  Pot  is  tiie  purpose  of 
Le  Morvan ;  ^*  quocumque  modo,  rem,"  the  motto 
of  the  district ;  you  go  out  to  catch,  so  catch  when 
you  can.  In  the  case  of  the  wolf,  who  does  con- 
siderable damage  and  sometimes  destroys  infant 
life,  this  anyhow  proceeding  is  not  surprising ;  but 
think  of  calling  the  perpetrator  of  these  ^*  cabbage 
and  poodle''  doings  an  *' enthusiastic  sportsman    ! 

At  some  distance  above  Sermiselle,  where  the  silenoe 
and  solitude  of  the  country  still  rdgn,  a  very  curious 
mode  of  fishing  is  adopted  during  t^B  burning  heat  of 
the  summer  months.  About  mid^day,  when  the  sun 
in  all  its  power  shoots  his  golden  rays  perpendicularly 
on  the  waters,  illuminating  every  large  hole  even  in 
the  prolbundest  depths,  the  large  fish  leave  them,  and, 
ascending  to  the  suHace,  remain  under  the  cool  shade 
of  the  trees,  watching  for  whatever  tit-bit  or  delicacy 
the  stream  may  bring  with  it,  while  others  prefer  a 
quiet  saunter,  or,  with  the  dorsal  fin  above  the  wator, 
Ue  so  still  and  stationary,  near  some  lily  or  other 
aquatic  plant,  that  they  seem  perfectly  asleep. 

The  enthusiastic  sportsman,  who  fears  neither  storms 
nor  a  coup-de-soleil,  mokes  his  appearance  about  this 
time,  without,  it  is  true,  either  fishing-rod,  lines, 
worms,  flies,  or  bait  of  any  description,  but  having 
under  his  left  arm  a  double-barrel  gun,  in  his  right 
hand  a  large  cabbage,  and  at  his  heels  a  clever  poodle. 
The  fisherman,  or  the  huntsman,  I  soaroely  know 
which  to  call  him,  now  duly  reconnoitres  the  river, 
fixes  upon  some  tree,  the  large  and  lewer  branches  of 
which  spread  over  it,  ascends  with  his  gun  and  his 
cabbage,  and,  having  taken  up  an  equestrian  position 
upon  one  of  the  projecting  arms,  examines  the  surface 
of  the  deep  stream  below  him.  He  has  not  been  long 
on  Ms  perch  when  he  perceives  a  stately  pike  paddling 
up  the  river  :  a  leaf  is  instantly  broken  oft'  the  cab- 
bage, and  when  the  Branchiostagous  has  approached 
sufficiently  near,  is  thrown  into  the  water  ;  frightened, 
the  voracious  fish  at  onoe  disappears  ;  but  shortly 
after  rises,  and,  grateful  to  the  unknown  and  kind 
friend  who  has  sent  him  this  admirable  parasol,  he 
goes  towards  it,  and,  after  pushing  it  about  for  a  few 
seconds  with  his  nose,  finally  places  himself  comforta- 
bly under  its  protecting  shade.  The  sportsman, 
watching  the  animated  gyrations  of  his  cabbage-leaf, 
immediately  fires  ;  when  the  poodle,  whose  sasao- 
ity  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  his  master,  plunges  into 
the  water,  and  if  the  fish  is  either  dead  or  severely 
wounded,  fails  not  to  bring  out  with  him  the  scaly 
morseL 

The  general  mode  of  destroying  wolves  is  after 
the  Indian  fashion ;  the  peasantry  of  the  district 
assembling  to  beat  the  forests,  and  the  sportsmen, 
placed  on  the  outside,  firing  at  the  animals  when 
they  are  at  last  driven  out  of  cover.    The  hunting 
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of  them  18  occarionally  practised  ;  but  it  seems  a 
loagh  job,  anless  with  the  case  of  helpless  cubs, 
which  the  dragoon  officer  terms  **  capital  sport.*' 

Wolves  are  likewise  hunted  all  the  year  round  with 
dogs,  by  gentlemen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  forest. 
But  this  sport  is  very  fatiguing  and  weary  work,  if 
that  animal  alone  is  employed  ;  for  nothing  is  so  dif- 
ficult as  to  get  up  with  a  cunning  old  wolf,  whose 
sinewy  limbs  never  tire,  and  whose  wind  never  &ils — 
who  goes  straight  ahead  ten  or  fifteen  miles  without 
looking  behind  hun :  if  he  meets  with  a  mare,  or 
stream  of  water,  on  his  road,  then  your  ohance  is  in- 
deed up  ;  fbr  into  it  he  plunges,  and  makes  off  again, 
quite  as  fresh  as  he  was  when  he  left  his  lair. 

The  best  and  most  expeditious  mode  of  taking  a 
wolf,  is  to  set  a  blood-hound  on  him,  bred  expressly 
fi>r  this  particular  sport ;  large  grey-hounds  being 
placed  in  ambush,  at  proper  distances,  and  slipped, 
when  the  wolf  makes  his  appearance  in  crossing  from 
one  wood  to  another.  These  dogs,  by  their  superior 
swiftness,  are  soon  at  his  haunches,  and  worry  and 
impede  his  flight,  until  their  heavy  friend  the  hound 
comes  up  ;  fi>r  the  strongest  grey-hound  oould  never 
manage  a  wolf,  unless  he  was  assisted  in  his  meri- 
torious work  by  dogs  of  large  size  and  superior 
atrength.  The  huntsmen,  well  mounted,  foUxm,  and 
halloo  on  the  hounds ;  every  one  runs,  every  one 
fbouts,  tiie  forest  echoes  with  their  cries,  and  wolf, 
dogs,  and  sportsmen  pass  and  disappear  like  leaves  in 
jk  whirlwind,  or  the  dsBmon  hounds  and  huntsmen  of 
the  Harts.  And  now  the  panting  beast,  with  hair  on 
end  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  bitten  in  every  part, 
is  brought  to  bay — ^his  hour  is  oome — no  longer  able 
to  fly,  he  sets  his  back  against  some  rock  or  tree,  and 
jboes  his  numerous  enemies. 

It  is  then  that  the  oldest  huntsman  of  the  party,  in 
crder  to  shorten  his  death-agony,  and  save  the  dogs 
from  unnecessary  woun<b,  demounts,  tmd,  drawing  a 
pistol  from  his  hunting-belt,  finishte  his  ciu«eer  before 
frirther  mischief  is  done.  When  a  ball  hits  a  wolf 
and  breaks  one  of  his  bones,  he  immediately  gives  a 
yell ;  but  if  he  is  despatched  with  sticks  and  bludg- 
eons, he  makes  no  complaint.  Stubborn,  and  appar- 
ently either  insensible  or  resolute,  Nature  seems  to 
have  given  him  great  powers  of  endurance  in  sufifering 
pain.  Having  lost  alfhope  of  escape,  he  ceases  to  cry 
and  complain  ;  he  remams  on  the  defensive,  bites  in 
silence,  and  dies  as  he  has  lived.  In  a  sheepfold,  the 
noise  of  his  teeth  while  indulging  his  appetite  is  like 
the  repeated  crack  of  a  whip.    His  bite  is  terrible. 

The  months  of  September  and  October,  the  period 
ibr  cub-hunting,  alford  capital  sport.  The  young 
wolves  are  not  i^e  the  old  ones,  stronc  enough  to  take 
a  straight  course,  and  they  oonsequenUy  can  rarely  do 
snore  than  run  a  ring :  when  tired,  which  is  soon  the 
case,  they  retire  backwards  into  some  hole  or  under  a 
iurge  stone,  where  they  show  their  teeth,  and  await, 
with  a  juvenile  courage  worthy  of  a  better  fiikte,  the 
DQset  of  their  assailants. 

There  is  a  good  sketch  of  the  habits  of  the  wood- 
cock, and  a  clever  account  of  the  modes  of  catching 
them  in  snares — for  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  that 
night  process  sport.  The  mode  of  shooting  them  is 
little  better  ;  it  takes  place  in  the  breeding  season  ; 
the  so-called  sportsmen  attacking  the  bird  when  its 
passions  overcome  its  fears  and  wariness,  by  hiding 
nimself  and  proceeding  in  this  wise. 

The  silence  in  which  you  have  tiU  then  remained  is 
suddenly  broken  by  shouts  of  *'  They  oome !  they 
come  !  "  quickly  followed  by  bang,  bang,  bang,  along 
the  glade.  And  here  indeed  they  are,  at  first  by  twos 
and  threes,  and  then  a  compact  flight,  whirling  along 
with  appealing  cries  of  love,  fluttering,  and  flapping 
their  wings,  and  pursuing  one  another  from  bush  to 
bush.  They  show  now  neither  fear  nor  circumspeoUon, 


and  cvaiy,  blind  and  deaf,  scareely  seem  to  notice  the 
noise,  Uie  flashes,  or  the  cries  of  the  sportsmen.  At 
length  im  is  in  complete  confusion.  Iliey  toss  and 
twirl  about  like  great  leaves  in  a  hurricane,  and 
finally  fly,  with  their  ranks  somewhat  diminished,  to 
their  sevwal  homes.  This  sport  lasts  but  a  short  half- 
hour  ;  after  which,  the  woodcocks  having  said  all  they 
had  to  say,  made  and  accepted  their  engagements  Ibr 
the  following  day,  vanish  as  if  by  magic,  like  the  puff 
of  a  cigar,  a  shadow,  or  a  royal  promise,  and  the  same 
silence  that  preceded  their  arrival,  reigns  once  more 
in  the  forest.  No  gun  is  loaded  after  their  departure : 
the  sportsmen  assemble,  count  the  dead,  never  so  nu- 
merous as  one  might  suppose,  and  having  bagged 
them,  also  retire  from  the  scene.  I  have  known  one 
person  kill  four  couple  of  woodcocks  in  this  manner, 
but  it  was  quite  an  exceptional  case  ;  two  or  three  is 
nearer  the  usual  number.  Chance,  as  in  war,  in 
marriage,  in  everything,  is  frequently  the  secret  of 
success  ;  but  if  you  are  not  cool  and  collected,  and 
handy  with  your  gun,  you  will  scarce  carry  a  talmi 
home  to  your  expectant  friends.  To  the  young  sports- 
man, the  novelty,  confusion,  and  hubbub  of  these 
evening  shooting  parties,  are  perfectly  bewildering  ; 
Parisian  cockneys,  above  all,  are  quite  beside  them- 
selves— ^shutting  first  one  eye  and  then  the  other, 
firing,  of  course,  without  having  taken  any  aim,  and 
eventually  beating  a  retreat  without  a  fiukther  in  their 
game-ba^ 

It  appears,  from  the  preface,  that  M.  De.  Crig- 
oelle  is  an  exile  in  England,  and  has  written  this 
book  at  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  which  Cap- 
tain Jesse  has  translated  for  publication ;  the 
funds  have  been  furnished  by  *'  a  noble  lady,  the 
mother  of  a  distinguished  English  nobleman." 


From  the  Spectator. 
MEDICAL    ARTICLES   OF  FAITH. 

There  must  be  some  truth  in  the  homoeopathic 
doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  minute  doses.  In  Edin- 
burgh, the  favorite  haunt  of  medicines  and  medical 
practitioners,  there  are  only  Btve  homceopathic  doc- 
tors— a  number  scarcely  to  be  detected  by  micro- 
scopic inspection  among  the  swarms  of  licentiates 
who  jostle  each  other  in  the  streets ;  and  yet,  it 
appears  from  a  batch  of  phamphlets  recently  sent  to 
us  from  the  Modern  Athens,  their  presence  has  ex- 
cited a  consternation  among  the  orthodox  medicos, 
the  effects  of  which  might  supply  worthy  matter 
for  the  pen  of  a  Swift,  or  a  MoliSre,  or  a  Rabelais 
— who  was  himself  a  physician. 

The  first  fulmination  against  the  homoeopathic 
heresy  in  Edinburgh  emanated  from  the  college  of 
physicians.  These  learned  Thebans,  in  full  divan 
assembled,  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  lan- 
guage snch  as  has  rarely  been  adopted  by  an 
anteprandial  meeting.  After  premising  that  no 
person  could  be  ignorant  of  the  light  in  which  the 
college  regards  homoeopathy,  they  declared,  that 
all  Fellows  who  become  homoeopathic  practitioners 
"  endanger  the  reputation  of  the  college,"  that 
they  become  *'  merely  nominal  Fellows,"  and  hold 
*'  a  false  position  and  spurious  credit."  They  fur- 
ther protested,  that  all  such  renegades  from  the 
true  medical  faith  '*  must  necessarily  be  aliens  to 
the  other  Fellows  and  to  the  profession  at  large," 
inasmuch  as  "no  Fellow  of  his  college,  or  any 
other  physician,  can  by  any  possibility,  without 
derogating  from  his  own  honor  and  the  honor  of 
the  profession,  meet  professors  of  homoeopathy  in 
consultation,  or  cooperate  with  them  in  the  other 
common  duties  of  professional  life. ' '    The  practical 
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application  of  these  doginaB  was,  a  broad  hint  to  the 
black  sheep  against  whom  they  were  levelled,  that 
they  ought  forthwith  to  resign  their  fellowships. 
The  Council  of  the  College  were  directed  to  transmit 
copies  of  the  resolutions  to  all  known  ofienders ; 
and  their  secretary,  catching  the  peculiar  spirit  of 
courtesy  that  inspired  them,  subjoined  to  the  name 
of  Dr.  Henderson,  in  the  copy  transmitted  to  that 
gentleman,  not  his  legitimate  title  of  **  Professor 
of  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,"  but 
the  designation  '*  Practitioner  of  Homceopathy" — 
which  the  doctor,  without  any  desire  to  disclaim  it, 
might  warrantably  obiect  to,  on  the  ground  of  the 
Viimus  which  dictated  its  selection. 

Fielding*s  colonel,  road  on  the  point  of  honor, 
with  his  favorite  phrase  of  '<  the  immortal  dignity 
of  man,"  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  more  than 
Castilian  punctilio  of  the  Edinburgh  physicians. 
These  gentlemen,  it  appears,  would  hold  it  degra- 
dation to  assist  a  fellow-being  suddenly  struck  down 
by  apoplexy,  if  a  homasopathist  held  him  in  his 
arms.  And  Fielding^s  Mistress  Slipshop  could 
not  have  emphasized  the  words  *'  low  creatures" 
more  felicitously  than  the  secretary  to  the  college 
did  the  title  '*  practitioner  of  homceopathy." 
Judging  by  their  anti-homoeopathic  resolutions,  and 
forgetting  for  the  moment  their  many  real  claims 
to  respect,  one  might  fancy  the  Edinburgh  physi- 
cians to  be  a  cross  breed  between  a  Brahmin  with 
all  his  pride  of  caste  and  a  lady^s  maid  with  all  her 
airs  and  minauderie. 

But  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  were  resolved  to  outdo  their  neighbors 
of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Soon  after  the  latter 
had  promulgated  their  resolutions,  a  student  of 
medicine,  suspected  of  homoeopathic  leanings, 
underwent  the  examinations  preliminary  to  the 
obtaining  of  a  diploma.  The  professors  expressed 
themselves  satisfied  with  his  answers,  till  it  oc- 
curred to  one  of  them  to  ask  him  whether  it  was 
true  that  he  intended  to  practise  homoeopathically  ? 
The  candidate  for  medical  honors  replied,  that  he 
could  not  give  a  decisive  answer  till  he  had  studied 
the  subject;  which,  he  added,  he  had  determined 
to  do.  He  was  then  asked,  whether,  in  the  event 
of  his  becoming  convinced  of  the  truth  of  homoe- 
opathy, he  would  burn  or  return  his  diploma.  He 
replied,  that  considering  the  diploma  a  mere 
attestation  to  the  amount  of  medical  knowledge  he 
had  attained,  he  saw  no  necessity  for  doing  so. 
He  was  then  given  to  understand  that  the  faculty 
would  not  pass  him  until  he  became  convinced  of 
the  fallacy  of  infinitesimal  doses.  Habit  has 
reconciled  men  to  the  practice  of  exacting  from 
licentiates  of  theology  solemn  declarations,  not 
merely  that  they  believe,  but  that  they  will  always 
continue  to  believe,  certain  doctrines ;  but  the 
Edinburgh  Faculty  of  Medicine  is,  we  imagine, 
the  first  that  has  exacted  from  a  candidate  lor  a 
diploma  a  vow  always  to  believe  in  a  certain  med- 
ical theory  and  adhere  to  a  certain  mode  of  medical 
practice.  The  professor  could  afifurd  to  smile  at 
the  impertinence  of  a  college  who  had  no  power  to 
remove  him  from  his  chair ;  but  the  luckless 
student  was  deprived  by  the  faculty  of  that  di- 
ploma which  he  had  fairly  earned  by  industrious 
and  intelligent  study.  The  college  could  only 
show  their  teeth — the  faculty  could  bite. 

The  position  assumed  by  the  medical  Canutes 
of  Edinburgh  is  ludicrous.  They  are  endeavoring 
by  a  new  test  act  to  arrest  the  rising  tide  of  medi- 
cal inauiry  and  experiment.  They  would  deserve 
to  be  laughed  down — ^the  only  treatment  adapted  to  | 


their  case — even  if  their  proceedings  afifected  hom- 
oeopathisls  only.  For,  whatever  Uiose  gentlemea 
may  think,  homoeopathists  are  quite  as  much 
entitled  to  fair  play,  and  the  common  courtesies 
which  gentlemen  of  education  practise  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  each  other,  as  allopathists  or  any 
other  pathists.  But  the  mock-heroics  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  Edinburgh  doctors  have  a  wider  range 
of  application.  The  artillery  they  have  been 
playing  off  against  homoeopathy  might  be  turned 
upon  any  other  doctrine  or  practice  against  which 
they  happen  to  be  prepossessed.  The  progress  of 
medical  science  can  be  retarded,  if  not  arrested,  by 
allowing  corporate  bodies  to  exact  promissory  vows 
against  entertaining  any  new  opinions.  But  cui 
bono,  even  to  the  obstructors^  In  our  parallel 
theological  experience,  enforcement  of  tests  has 
best  served  to  thin  the  established  churches. 


( 

From  the  Spectator. 

margoliouth's  history  of  the  jews  nf 

GREAT    BRITAIN.  ♦ 

The  Reverend  Moses  Margoliouth  somewhat 
miscalculated  his  powers  when  he  attempted  his- 
tory. The  diffuse  gossip,  the  turn  for  minute 
facts,  the  egotistical  though  well-meaning  garrulity, 
which  might  pass  muster  in  autobiographical  nar- 
ratives of  missionary  travels,  are  out  of  place  in  a 
history  of  any  kind.  Grasp  of  subject,  elevation  of 
mind,  philosophy  of  view,  and  breadth  of  style,  are 
desirable  in  the  historian,  if  not  necessary.  If  he 
cannot  rise  to  the  height  of  his  subject,  he  should 
not  change  its  nature ;  he  must  at  least  possess  the 
critical  faculty  to  perceive  the  true  characteristics 
of  his  theme,  so  that  he  shall  avoid  speculations 
which  are  useless,  and  adapt  his  treatment  to  the 
prominent  nature  of  his  materials. 

The  questions,  whether  Jews  came  to  Britain  in 
company  with  Tyrian,  Carthaginian,  or  Spanish 
merchants — whether  they  served  under  Ciesar  in 
his  invasion,  or  settled  in  the  country  aAer  the 
Romans  conquered  and  colonized  it — may  all  be 
passed  by  ;  the  notices  of  their  domiciliation  under 
the  Saxons  are  too  slight  and  scanty  to  claim  much 
space  or  attention  from  the  historian — though  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  distinctly  establish 
that  Jews  were  considered  as  aliens,  without  con- 
stitutional rights  of  any  kind,  deriving  all  their  pro- 
tection from  the  king's  grace,  whose  property  in  a 
certain  sense  they  were.  The  history  of  the  Jews 
in  this  country  properly  begins  with  the  Norman 
line :  from  William  Rufus,  till  their  expulsion 
under  Edward  the  First,  persecution  and  suflfering 
is  the  main  feature  of  their  story,  varied  by  pio> 
tures  of  manners,  and  by  glimpses  of  consideration 
shown  to  individuals,  either  from  religious  indifl^er? 
ence  in  some  kings,  or  from  the  sort  of  feeling 
with  which  the  ignorant  regard  professors  of  the 
black  art,  whom  they  dread  and  fawn  upon,  vet 
despise.  During  the  three  centuries  and  a  half  be- 
tween their  expulsion  under  Eldward  the  First  and 
their  return  under  Cromwell  and  Charles  the  Seo^ 
ond,  individual  Jews  could  doubtless  have  been 
found  in  England,  but  they  were  too  few  and  too 
little  noticed  to  furnish  matter  for  history.  With 
the  immigration  of  Peninsular  Jews  under  the  Sta- 
arts,  and  of  Dutch  or  German  Jews  with  William 

*  The  History  of  the  Jews  in  Great  Britain.  By 
the  Reverend  Moses  Margolioath,  Author  of  '*  A  Pif> 
^image  to  the  Land  of  My  Fathers,"  &c.,  &c.  In  three 
volumes.    Published  by  Bentley. 
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of  Orange,  the  caoses  of  their  expatriation,  their 
settlement  in  various  localities,  and  the  characters 
of  the  principal  men  among  them,  are  the  topics  of 
prominence.  As  the  National  Debt  and  the  moneyed 
interest  grew  into  importance  with  the  wars  of  Anne 
and  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  the 
Jew  stock-jobber  comes  upon  the  scene,  and  partic- 
ular men  or  **  firms  "  take  the  pas,  from  Wal pole's 
protege  Sampson  Gideon,  the  ancestor  of  the  house 
of  Eardley,  to  the  days  of  the  Groldsmids,  Roths- 
childs, and  Ricardos.  The  spiritual  condition  of 
the  chosen  people  in  this  country,  and  any  laws 
affecting  their  social  status,  would  of  course  forma 
feature  in  the  narrative,  as  well  as  the  history  of 
the  efforts  made  for  their  conversion,  and  the  suc- 
cess. 

Ttie  subject,  however,  is  so  bare  of  materials, 
and  so  little  interesting  in  itself,  that  it  would  re- 
quire very  rare  powers  of  mind  and  vivacity  of  man- 
ner to  render  the  history  attractive,  till  the  narrative 
came  down  to  the  **  anecdotes,"  often,  perhaps, 
apocryphal,  of  the  various  great  Jew  money-dealers. 
These  qualities  M.  Margoliouth  is  very  &r  from 
possessing ;  nor  does  he  even  exhibit  such  qual- 
ities as  might  be  fairly  looked  for.  The  nature  of 
his  materials  compels  him  to  exhibit  the  successive 
features  of  his  subject  after  a  hodge-podge  fashion, 
but  without  any  clear  perception  of  their  bearing 
on  an  orderly  treatment  of  his  theme.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  exerted  himself  zealously  in  re- 
search ;  since  a  considerable  authority  for  the  Stock 
Exchange  part  of  the  subject  is  the  gossipy  book  of 
Mr.  Francis,  and  the  account  of  the  attempts  to 
give  the  Jews  a  seat  in  Parliament  consiata  of  little 
more  than  newspaper  reports  of  speeches.  Some 
curious  but  useless  Hebrew  reading — ^it  cannot  be 
called  learning — will  be  found  in  the  volumes,  as 
well  as  a  list  of  synagogues  and  charities,  with  tra- 
ditional stories  or  curious  facts,  which  the  author's 
Jewish  antecedents  have  enabled  him  to  pick  up. 
Some  of  them  argue  great  superstition  and  igno- 
rance ;  but  it  is  not  really  greater  than  is  exhibited 
by  the  peasantry  of  this  and  other  countries,  only 
it  is  displayed  in  a  di&rent  way. 

Amongst  the  many  traditions  current  amongst  the 
Jewish  people  at  home  and  abroad  respecting  their 
ante-expulsion  brethren,  there  is  one  of  a  curious 
character.  It  is  to  the  following  effect :  that  the  spot 
in  the  river  Thames  where  many  of  the  poor  exiles 
were  drowned  by  the  perfidy  of  a  master  mariner,  is 
under  the  influence  of  ceaseless  rage,  and  however 
calm  and  serene  the  river  is  elsewhere,  that  place  is 
furiously  boisterous.  It  is  moreover  affirmed  that  this 
relentless  agitation  is  situated  under  the  London 
Bridge.  There  are,  even  at  the  present  day,  some 
old-&Bhloned  Hebrew  families  who  implicitly  credit 
the  outrageous  rage  of  the  Thames.  A  small  boat  is 
now  and  then  discovered  by  a  Hebrew  observer,  filled 
with  young  and  old  credulous  Jews,  steering  towards 
the  supposed  spot,  in  order  to  see  and  hear  the  noisy 
sympathy  of  the  mighty  waters. 

This  legend  of  the  Goldsmid  family  is  of  kin- 
dred character. 

The  Jews  have  a  curious  legend  about  the  Goldsmid 
fiimily,  which  betrays  no  small  measure  of  credulity 
on  the  part  of  many  English  Hebrews  even  in  this  our 
day.  The  legend  is  to  the  following  eflfeot.  A  Baal 
Sheut  an  operative  Cabalist^-in  other  words  a  than- 
matorgos  and  prophet — ^nsed  to  live  with  the  &ther  of 
the  Goldsmids.  On  his  death-bed  he  summoned  the 
pttriaroh  Qoldsmid,  and  delivered  into  his  hands  a 
box,  which  he  strictly  enjoined  should  not  be  opened 
till  a  certain  period  which  the  Baal  Shem  specified. 


and  in  case  of  disobedience  a  torrent  of  fearful  calam- 
ities would  overwhelm  the  Goldsmids.  The  patriarch's 
curiosity  was  not  aroused  for  some  time  *;  but  in  a  few 
years  aiter  the  Baal  Shem's  death,  Goldsmid,  the 
aged,  half  sceptic,  half  curious,  forced  open  the  fatal 
box,  and  then  the  Goldsmids  began  to  learn  what  it 
was  to  disbelieve  the  words  of  a  Baal  Shem.  The 
greatest  calamity,  however,  which  some  Israelites  di»- 
cover  in  the  history  of  that  family,  is  that  one  branch 
has  altogether  merged  into  the  Christian  Churoh,  and 
that  the  remainder  are  the  leading  members  of  the 
Reformed  Synagogue.  One  of  the  latter  has  been  cre- 
ated a  baronet ;  in  consequence,  some  say,  of  present 
ing  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  London  University. 

These  particulars  touching  the  latter  days  of 
Lord  George  Gordon  are  new  to  us,  in  their  minu- 
tiae. The  account  is  a  literal  translation  of  a  He- 
brew letter,  written  by  the  late  Meyer  Joseph,  who 
acted  aa  the  preceptor  of  Lord  George  in  Judaism. 

Lord  George  Gordon  submitted,  at  an  advanced 
age,  to  the  operation  of  cireumcision.  The  rite  of  the 
covenant  of  Abraham  was  administered  to  him  in  the 
town  of  Birmingham.  The  name  of  the  individual 
who  performed  the  operation  was  Rabbi  Jacob  Bir- 
mingham. When  Lord  G.  Gordon  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  circumcision  seal,  he  came  to  London, 
(and  being  already  pretty  well  tutored  in  Jewish  rites 
and  customs,  and  was  also  able  to  read  Hebrew  witJb 
some  degree  of  fluency,)  he  attended  the  Hamburgh 
Synagogue,  where  he  was  called  up  to  the  reading  of 
the  law,  and  was  honored  with  Me  Shebayrach.  He 
presented  that  synagogue  with  100/.  He  then  went 
to  Paris,  and  vrrote  a  book  against  Marie  Antoinette, 
Queen  of  France  ;  which  proved  lib<sllous,  and  sub- 
jected his  lordship  to  imprisonment  at  Newgate^ 
Whilst  in  prison  he  was  very  regular  in  his  Jewish 
observances  ;  every  morning  he  was  seen  with  his 
phylacteries  between  his  eyes,  and  opposite  to  his 
heart ;  every  Saturday  he  had  a  public  service  in  his 
room,  by  the  aid  of  ten  Polish  Jews.  He  looked  like 
a  patriarch  with  his  beautiful  long  beard.  His  Sat- 
urday's bread  was  baked  according  to  the  manner  of 
the  Jews,  his  wine  was  Jewish,  his  meat  was  Jewish, 
and  he  was  the  best  Jew  in  the  congregation  of  Israel 
On  his  prison-wall  were  to  be  seen,  first  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, in  the  Hebrew  language,  then  the  bag  of 
the  Talith,  or  fringed  garment,  and  of  the  phylacte- 
ries. The  court  required  him  to  bring  bail ;  he 
brought  two  poor  Polish  Israelites  as  guarantees.  The 
court  would  not  accept  them,  because  of  their  poverty. 
The  rich  Jews  would  do  nothing  towards  assisting  the 
prisoner,  for  fear  of  a  persecution.  He  died  in  1792, 
of  a  broken  heart,  and  was  interred  in  the  Gordon 
family-vault. 

Mr.  Margoliouth  claims  to  have  a  particular 
knowledge  of  the  Rothschild  family  ;  but  some  of 
the  stories  he  tells  do  not  seem  very  veracious. 
Here  is  some  of  his  gossip. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  his  liberality  was 
not  commensurate  with  his  wealth  ;  nay,  he  was 
rather  sparing  in  his  charitable  actions.  There  is  a 
Mr.  Herman,  in  London,  an  Israelite,  a  dealer  in  fine 
pictures  and  paintings.  He  used  to  know  Rothschild, 
when  in  Manchester.  They  used  frequently  to  meet 
together  at  the  same  dining-rooms.  When  Mr.  H. 
was  subsequently  settled  in  London,  he  called  upon 
the  late  chief  Rabbi,  Dr.  Herschell,  and  asked  him  for 
a  line  of  recommendation  to  Rothschild,  with  a  view 
of  disposing  of  a  couple  of  most  valuable  paintings. 
The  Rabbi  vouchsafed  the  recommendation.  Mr. 
Herman  called  upon  the  millionaire,  his  co-religion* 
ist,  with  the  precious  articles  of  art.  Rothschild 
seemed  startled  when  Mr.  H.  asked  three  hundred 
pounds  for  a  picture,  which  was  really  cheap  at  that 
price.     "  What !   three  hundred  pounds  !     I  canp 
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not  afford  to  spend  bo  rnuoh  money  on  jnctones :  I 
muBt  buy  poniee  for  my  boys*  and  Booh  like  things, 
which  are  either  useful  or  profitable  ;  bat  I  cannot 
throw  away  money  on  paintings.  However,  as  the 
Rabbi  recommended  yon  to  me,  I  wiU  buy  a  picture 
from  you  for  thirty  pounds :  I  do  not  care  what 
sort  of  a  thing  it  is  :  I  want  to  make  it  a  present  to 
some  one :  choose  one  from  among  your  coUeotion  for 
that  amount,  and  bring  it  to  me. ' '  Thus  spoke  a  man 
who  counted  his  property  by  millions. 

Yet  with  all  his  hoardings  Rnf.hM<y>ind  was  by  no 
means  a  happy  man.  Bangers  and  assassinations 
seemed  to  haunt  his  imagination  by  day  and  by  night ; 
and  not  without  grounds.  Many  a  time,  as  he  him- 
0elf  said,  just  before  he  sat  down  to  dinner,  a  note 
would  be  put  into  his  hand,  running  thus — *'  If  you 
do  not  send  me  immediately  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
-pounds,  I  will  blow  your  brains  out.'*  He  affected  to 
aespise  such  threats  ;  they  neyertheleBs  exercised  a 
direful  efibot  upon  the  millionaire.  He  loaded  his  pis- 
tols every  night  before  he  went  to  bed,  and  put  them 
beside  him.  He  did  not  think  himself  more  secure«in 
his  counting-house  than  he  did  in  his  bed.  One  day, 
whilst  busily  engaged  in  his  golden  occupation*  two 
foreign  gentlemen  were  announced,  as  desirous  to  see 
Baron  Rothschild  in  propria  persona. 

The  strangers  had  not  the  foresight  to  hold  the  let- 
ters of  introduction  in  readiness  ;  Siey  stood  therefore 
before  the  baron  in  the  ludicrous  attitude  of  having 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Hebrew  Croesus,  and  with 
their  hands  rummaging  in  large  European  coat-pock- 
ets. The  fervid  and  excited  imagination  of  Uie  baron 
conjured  up  a  multitudinous  array  of  conspiracies. 
Fancy  eclipsed  his  reason  ;  and  in  a  fit  of  excitement 
he  seized  a  huge  ledger  which  he  aimed  and  hurled 
at  the  mustachioed  strangers,  calling  out  at  the  same 
time  for  additional  physical  force.  The  astonished 
Italians,  however,  were  not  long  after  that  in  finding 
the  importont  documents  they  looked  for,  which  ex- 
plained all.  The  baron  begged  tiie  strangers'  pardon 
lor  the  unintentional  insult,  and  was  heard  to  articu- 
late to  himself,  "  Poor  unhappy  me  !  a  victim  to  ner- 
Yousness  and  fancy's  terrors,  all  because  of  my 
money ! "  ' 

It  must  be  moreover  confessed  that  the  members  of 
the  synagogue  generally  did  not  entertain  the  same 
respect  for  him  as  the  foreign  Jews  do  for  the  Roths- 
childs of  Frankfort  Some  thought  he  mieht  have 
done  more  for  his  brethren  than  he  did  ;  and  that  if 
he  had  only  used  the  influence  which  he  possessed 
with  government,  and  the  many  friends  whicn  he  had 
at  court,  all  the  civil  disabilities  with  which  the  Brit- 
ish Jews  continued  to  be  stigmatized  would  have  be^i 
abolished,  when  the  proposition  was  first  mooted. 
**  But  Rothschild,"  Said  an  intelUgent  English  Jew  to 
the  writer,  '*  was  too  great  a  slave  to  his  money,  and 
•11  other  slavery  was  counted  liberty  in  his  sight." 

There  is  a  story  current  amongst  the  Jews,  which 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  story  in  a  double  sense,  to 
the  effect  that  Baron  Rothschild  was  thinking  of  re- 
nouncing Judaism  and  of  embracing  Christianity.  His 
eldest  brother,  Anselm,  got  to  hear  of  it :  he  imme- 
diately wrote  letters  to  his  four  brothers,  Solomon, 
Nathsn,  Charles,  and  James,  urging  upon  them  to 
repair  with  the  least  possible  delay  to  Frankfbrt  The 
brothers  obejred  the  summons.  When  all  met,  An- 
«elm  said,  "  I  want  you  all  to  aooompany  me  to  our 
Other's  grave.  * '  When  there,  the  first-born  said,  **  I 
Insist  upon  all  of  you  taking  a  solemn  oath  at  this 
solemn  place,  that  you  will  never  renounce  the  reli^ 

E'on  of  your  fkther,  nor  ever  embrace  Christianity." 
le  brothers  were  taken  "by  surprise,  and  of  course 
took  the  required  oath.  The  stray  is  given,  as  it  has 
been  already  stated,  as  an  apocryphal  narrative  ;  but 
it  shows  that  Baron  Rothschild  was  looked  upon  with 
■uspicion  by  his  brethren,  since  they  could  conjure  up 
a  fiction  of  the  land,  and  give  it  Uie  widest  ciroulation. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  the  book 
is  the  account  of  the  schism  under  Mr.  Marks, 
which  we  alluded  to  when  reviewing  that  pastor^s 
sermons.  The  late  .Chief  Rabbi,  Dr.  Herschell, 
(when  he  was  nearly  superannuated,)  took  the  re- 
vision of  the  service,  and  some  other  changes  of 
form  effected  by  the  "  West  London  Synagogue 
of  British  Jews,"  in  such  ill  part  that  he  excom- 
municated the  whole  congregation.  On  Dr.  Her- 
scheirs  death,  a  good  deal  was  expected  from  his 
successor,  but  not  much  obtained  ;  though  the  lib- 
erality of  the  age  seems  to  be  forcing  something 
from  him. 

On  the  12th  December,  1844,  Dr.  Nathan  Marcus  Ad- 
ler  was  elected  Chief  Rabbi  of  England.  Great  hopes 
were  expressed  respecting  the  new  Rabbi's  liberal 
spirit,  so  that  the  progpress  of  reform  would  be  expe- 
dited by  his  assuming  the  important  office.  In  f^, 
Dr.  Adler  gave  the  Anglo-Hebrews  to  understand  that 
such  would  be  his  policy.  The  day  of  installation, 
July  9th,  1846,  at  length  arrived.  Dr.  Adler  still 
intimated  his  readiness  to  e^xmse  improvement ;  and 
all  was  gratulation  and  complacency.  But  before 
many  months  elapsed.  Dr.  Adler  treated  his  flock  lUoe 
a  vulture.  He  ratified  the  excommunication  against 
the  British  Jews,  which  it  was  fimdly  hoped  died  away 
with  the  death  of  the  fUlminator.  Dr.  Adler  began 
to  cany  out  the  bull  in  every  iota,  and  actu^y 
prohibited  matrimonial  alliances  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  respective  congregations.  The  conse- 
quence was,  such  a  general  dissatisfaction  as  was 
never  experienced  amongst  the  Anglo-Hebrews  here- 
tofore. The  Rabbi  gained  no  respect  by  his  measure, 
and  was  obliged  tacitiy  to  retrace  his  intolerant  step. 
The  Rabbi  rtdlied  a  little  in  consequence  of  retracting ; 
but  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years  he  made  another 
mistake,  which  guned  him  neither  honor  nor  respect. 
A  very  influential  member  of  the 'Burton  street  syna- 
gogue died,  and  Dr.  Adler  first  objected  to  his  being 
buried  in  his  fiunily  grave  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  ; 
and  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  use  his  tyranny 
thus  fiur,  he  prohibited  the  burial-service  being  read 
by  the  proper  ndmster,  but  permitted  the  beadle,  who 
is  appointed  to  read  the  service  over  malefactors  and 
suicides,  to  do  it.  The  indignation  was  intense,  and 
Dr.  Adler  had  good  reason  to  be  crest-fkllen.  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  espoused  the  Rabbi's  conduct  in 
everything  ;  by  which  the  Hebrew  baronet's  popular- 
ity suffered  considerably  amongst  his  co-religionists. 

He  ia  now  endeavoring  to  redeem  his  pledge  and  his 
character.  He  is  consenting  to  reform  m  the  liturgy, 
and  the  next  vestry  meeting  is  to  decide  the  affair. 
Of  course  it  does  not  come  with  so  good  a  graoe  as  it 
would  have  done  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministiy. 
But  the  Anglo-Hebrews  admit  the  force  of  the  adage, 
**  Better  late  than  never,"  and  they  already  congrat- 
ulate themaelves  that  the  British  synagogues  will  date 
a  new  era  Arom  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty." 

Confidence  in  Man. — People  haye  generally 
three  epochs  in  their  confidence  in  man.  In  the 
first,  they  believe  him  to  be  everything  that  is  good, 
and  they  are  lavish  with  their  friendship  and  confi- 
dence. In  the  next  they  have  had  experience, 
which  has  smitten  down  their  confidence,  and  they 
then  have  to  be  careful  not  to  mistrust  every  one, 
and  to  put  the  worst  construction  upon  everything. 
Later  in  life,  they  learn  that  the  greater  number  of 
men  have  much  more  good  in  them  than  bad,  and 
that,  even  when  there  is  cause  to  blame,  there  is 
more  reason  to  pity  than  condemn ;  and  then  a 
spirit  of  confidence  again  awakens  within  them.— 
Afiss  Bremer, 
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Fmm  Household  Words. 
THE  KEY  OF  THE  STREET. 

It  is  commonly  asserted,  and  as  commonly 
believed,  that  there  are  seventy  thousand  persons  in 
London  who  set  up  every  morning  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  as  to  where  they  shall  lay  their 
heads  at  night.  However  the  number  may  be  over 
or  under  stated,  it  is  very  certain  that  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  people  are  daily  in  the  above-mentioned 
uncertainty  legarding  sleeping  accommodation,  and 
that,  when  night  approaches,  a  great  majority  solve 
the  problem  in  a  somewhat  (to  themselves)  disagree- 
able manner,  by  not  going  to  bed  at  all. 

People  who  stop  up,  or  out,  all  night,  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes  : — First,  editors,  bakers, 
market-gardeners,  and  all  those  who  are  kept  out 
of  their  beds  by  business.  Secondly,  gentlemen 
and  "  gents,''  anxious  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of 
the  '*  lark"  species,  or  intent  on  the  navigation  of 
the  "  Epree."  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  those  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  do  not  go  to  bed,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  they  have  no  beds  to  go  to. 

The  members  of  this  last  class^a  very  numerous 
one — are  said,  facetiously,  to  possess  ^^  the  key  of 
the  street."  And  a  remarkably  disagreeable  key 
i>  is.  It  will  unlock  for  you  all  manner  of  caskets 
you  would  fain  know  nothing  about.  It  is  the 
'*  open  sesame"  to  dens  you  never  saw  before,  and 
would  much  rather  never  see  again — a  key  to 
knowledge  which  should  surely  make  the  learner  a 
sadder  man,  if  it  make  him  not  a  wiser  one. 

Come  with  me,  luxuriant  tenant  of  heavy-draped 
four-poster — basker  on  feather-bed,  and  nestler  in 
lawn  sheets.  Come  with  me,  comfortable  civic 
boister-presser — snug  woollen  nightcap  wearer. 
Come  with  me,  even  workmen,  la^rer,  peasant — 
sleeper  on  narrow  pallet — though  your  mattress  be 
hard,  and  your  rug  coarse.  Leave  your  bed — bad 
as  it  may  be — and  gaze  on  those  who  have  no  beds 
at  all.  Follow  with  me  the  veins  and  arteries  of 
this  huge  giant  that  lies  a-sleeping.  Listen  while 
with  "the  key  of  the  street"!  unlock  the  stony 
coffer,  and  bring  forth  the  book,  and  from  the  mac- 
adamized page  read  forth  the  loxe  of  midnight 
London  Life. 

I  have  no  bed  to-night.  Why,  it  matters  not. 
Perhaps  I  have  lost  my  latch-key — perhaps  I  never 
had  one ;  yet  am  fearful  of  knocking  up  my  land- 
lady after  midnight.  Perhaps  I  have  a  caprice — ^a 
fancy — for  stoppmg  up  all  night.  At  all  events,  I 
have  no  bed  ;  and,  saving  ninepence  (sixpence  in 
silver  and  threepence  in  coppers),  no  money.  I 
must  walk  the  streets  all  night ;  ror  I  cannot,  look 
you,  get  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  bed  for  less 
than  a  shilling.  Coffee-houses,  into  which — seduced 
by  their  cheap  appearance — ^I  have  entered,  and 
where  I  have  humbly  sought  a  lodging,  laugh  my 
ninepence  to  scorn.  They  demand  impossible 
eighteen-pences — unattainable  shillings.  There  is 
clearly  no  bed  for  me. 

It  is  midnight — so  the  clanging  tongue  of  St. 
Dunstan's  tells  me — as  I  stand  thus,  bedless,  at  Tem- 
ple Bar.  I  have  walked  a  good  deal  during  the  day, 
and  have  an  uncomfortable  sensation  in  my  feet,  sug- 
gesting the  idea  that  the  soles  of  my  boots  are  made 
of  roasted  brick-bats.  I  am  thirsty,  too,  Tit  is  July, 
and  sultry,)  and  just  as  the  last  chime  ot  St.  Dun- 
stan's  is  heard,  I  have  half-a-pint  of  porter — and  a 
ninth  part  of  my  ninepence  is  gone  from  me  forever. 
The  public-hoose  where  I  have  it  (or  rather  the 
beer-shop ;  for  it  is  an  establishment  of  the  *'  glass 
of  ale  and  sandwich"  description)  is  an  early-cl 


ing  one ;  and  the  proprietor,  as  he  serves  m«,  yawn*^ 
ingly  orders  the  pot-boy  to  put  up  the  shutters,  foe 
he  is  '*  off*  to  bed."  Iiappy  proprietor !  There  is 
a  bristly-bearded  tailor,  too,  very  beery,  having 
his  last  pint,  who  utters  a  similar  somniferous- 
intention.  He  calls  it  *^  Bedfordshire."  Thrice 
happy  tailor ! 

1  envy  him  fiercely,  as  he  goes  out,  though,  God 
wot,  his  bed-chamber  may  be  but  a  squalid  attic, 
and  his  bed  a  tattered  hop-sack,  with  a  slop  great- 
coat— fVom  the  emporium  of  Messrs.  Melchisidech 
and  Son,  and  which  he  has  been  working  at  all  day 
— for  a  coTorlid.  I  envy  his  children  (I  am  sttre 
he  has  a  frouzy,  ragged  brood  of  them),  for  they 
have  at  least  somewhere  to  sleep, — I  have  n't. 

I  watch,  with  a  species  of  lazy  curiosity,  the 
whole  process  of  closing  the*'  Original  Burton  Ale 
House,"  from  the  sudden  shooting  up  of  the  shot- 
ters,  through  the  area  crating,  like  gigantic  Jacks- 
in-a-box,  to  the  final  adjustment  of  screws  and  iron 
nuts.  Then  I  bend  ray  steps  westward,  and,  at  the 
corner  of  Wellington  street,  stop  to  contemplate  a 
cab-stand. 

Cudgel  thyself,  weary  Brain— exhaust  thyself. 
Invention — torture  thyself.  Ingenuity — all,  and  in 
vain,  for  the  miserable  acquisition  of  six  feet  of 
mattress  and  a  blanket ! 

Had  I  the  delightful  impudence,  now — the  calm 
audacity — of  my  friend  Bolt,  I  should  not  be  five 
minutes  without  a  bed.  Bolt,  I  verily  believe, 
would  not  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  walking 
into  the  grandest  hotel  in  Albemarle  street,  or  Jer- 
myn  street «  asking  for  supper  and  a  bootjack,  hav- 
ing  his  bed  warmed,  and  would  trust  to  Providence, 
and  his  happy  knack  of  falling,  like  a  cat,  on  all 
fours,  for  deliverance  in  the  morning.  I  could  as 
soon  imitate  Bolt  as  I  could  dance  on  the  tight-rope. 
Spunge  again,  that  stern  Jeremy  Diddler,  who 
always  bullies  you  when  yon  relieve  him,  and 
whose  request  for  the  loan  of  half  a  crown  is  more 
like  a  threat  than  a  petition — Sponge,  I  say,  would 
make  a  violent  irruption  into  a  friend's  room  ;  and, 
if  he  did  not  turn  him  out  of  his  bed,  would  at 
least  take  possession  of  his  sofa  and  his  great-coats 
for  the  night,  and  impetuously  demand  breakfast 
in  the  morning.    If  I  were  only  Sponge,  now ! 

What  am  I  to  doT  It's  just  a  quarter  past 
twelve ;  how  am  I  to  walk  about  till  noon  to-mor« 
row  t  Suppose  I  walk  three  miles  an  hour,  am  i 
to  walk  thirty-five  miles  in  these  fearful  London 
streets?  Suppose  it  rains,  can  I  stand  under  an 
archway  for  twelve  honrs  ? 

I  have  heard  of  the  dark  arches  of  the  Adelphi, 
and  of  houseless  vagrants  crouching  there  by  night. 
But,  then,  I  have  read  in  *'  Honsehotd  Wor&," 
that  police  constables  are  nightly  enjoined  by  their 
inspectors  to  rout  out  the^  vagrants,  and  drive 
them  from  their  squalid  refuge.  Then  there  are 
the  dry  arches  of  Waterloo  bridge,  and  the  railway 
arches  ;  but  I  abandon  the  idea  of  seeking  refuge 
there,  for  I  am  naturally  timorous,  and  I  can't  help 
thinking  of  chloroform  and  life-preservers  in  con* 
nexion  with  them.  Though  I  have  little  to  be  rob- 
bed of,  Heaven  knows. 

I  have  heard,  too,  of  tramps'  lodging-houses, 
and  of  the  '*  twopenny  rope."  I  am  not  prepared 
to  state  that  I  would  not  avail  myself  of  that  spe- 
cies of  accommodation,  for  I  am  getting  terribly 
tired  and  foot-sore.  But  I  don't  know  where  to 
seek  for  it,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  ask. 

I  would  give  something  to  lie  down,  too.  1 
wonder  whether  that  cabman  would  think  it  be- 
neath his  dignity  to  accept  a  pot  of  porter,  and 
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allow  me  to  repoae  in  his  Tehicle  till  he  got  a  fare  t 
I  know  some  of  them  never  get  one  during  the 
night,  and  I  could  snooze  comfortably  in  hackney- 
carriage  two  thousand  and  twenty-two.  But  I 
cannot  form  a  favorable  opinion  of  thediiver,  who 
is  discussing  beer  and  blasphemy  with  the  water- 
man ;  and  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  brother  Jehus, 
indeed,  seem  at  all  the  persons  to  ask  a  favor  of. 

It  is  Opera  night,  asl  learn  from  the  accidentally 
heard  remark  of  a  passing  policeman.  To  watch 
the  departing  equipages  will,  surely,  help  to  pass 
the  time  on  bravely,  and,  with  something  almost 
like  hope,  I  stroll  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

I  am  in  the  thick  of  it  at  once.  Such  a  scram- 
bling, pushing,  jostling,  and  shouting!  Such 
pawing  of  spirited  horses,  and  objurgations  of  ex- 
cited policemen  I  Now,  Mrs.  Fitz-somebody's 
carriage  stops  the  way ;  and  now,  Mr.  Smith,  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  with  two  ladies  on  each  arm, 
stands  bewildered  in  a  chaos  of  carriages,  helplessly 
ejaculating  "  Cab."  Now  is  there  a  playful  epi- 
sode in  the  shape  of  a  policeman  dodging  a  pick- 
pocket among  horses'  heads,  and  under  wheels ; 
and  now  a  pitiable  one,  in  the  person  of  an  elderly 
maiden  lady,  who  has  lost  her  party  in  the  crush, 
and  her  shoe  in  the  mud,  and  is  hopping  about  the 
piazza  like  an  agonized  sparrow.  It  is  all  over 
Boon,  however.  The  carriages  rattle,  and  the 
cabs  lumber  away.  The  great  city  people,  lords  of 
Lombard-street,  and  kaisers  of  Cornhill,  depart  in 
gorgeous  chariots,  emblazoned  in  front  and  at  the 
back.  The  dukes  and  marquises,  and  people  of 
that  sort,  glido  away  in  tiny  broughams,  and  infin- 
itesimal clarences.  The  highest  personage  of  the 
land  dri\  es  off  in  a  plain  chariot,  with  two  servants 
in  plain  black,  more  like  a  doctor  (as  I  hear  a  gen- 
tleman from  the  country  near  me  indignantly  ex- 
claim) than  a  queen.  Mr.  Smith  has  found  his 
party,  and  the  sparrow-like  lady  her  shoe,  by  this 
time.  Nearly  everybody  is  gone.  Stay,  the 
gentleman  who  thinks  it  a  **genleer'  thing  to  go 
to  the  Opera,  appears  on  the  threshold  carefully 
adjusting  his  white  neckcloth  with  the  huge  bow, 
and  donning  a  garment  something  between  a  smock- 
frock  and  a  horsecloth,  which  is  called,  I  believe, 
the  **  Opera  envelope."  He  will  walk  home  to 
Camberwell  with  his  lorgnette  case  in  his  hand, 
and  in  white  kid  gloves,  to  let  everybody  know 
where  he  has  been.  The  policemen  and  the  pros- 
titutes will  be  edified,  no  doubt.  Following  him 
comes  the  habiluSf  who  is  a  lover  of  music,  I  am 
sure.  He  puts  his  gloves,  neatly  folded,  into  his 
breast-pocket,  stows  away  his  opera-glass,  and  but- 
tons his  coat.  Then  he  goes  quietly  over  to  the 
Albion,  where  I  watch  him  gravely  disposing  of  a 
pint  of  porter  at  the  bar.  He  is  ten  to  one  a  gen- 
tleman ;  and  I  am  sure  he  is  a  sensible  man.  And 
now  all,  horse  and  foot,  are  departed ;  the  heavy 
portals  are  closed,  and  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  is 
left  to  the  fireman,  to  darkness,  and  to  me. 

The  bed  question  has  enjoyed  a  temporary  res- 
pite while  these  proceedings  are  taking  place.  Its 
discussion  is  postponed  still  further  by  the  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  I  derive  from  watching  the 
performances  in  the  ham  and  beef  shop  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Bow  Street.  Here  are  crowds  of  customers, 
hot  and  hungry  from  the  Lyceum  or  Drury  Lane, 
and  clamorous  for  sandwiches.  Ham  sandwiches, 
beef  sandwiches,  German  sausage  sandwiches — 
legions  of  sandwiches  are  cut  and  consumed.  The 
cry  is  **  mustard,"  and  anon  the  coppers  rattle,  and 
payment  is  tendered  and  change  given.  Then 
come  the  people  who  carry  home  hdf  a  pound  of 


"  cold  round"  or  three-pennyworth  of  "  brisket;" 
I  scrutinize  them,  their  purchases,  and  their  money. 
I  watch  the  scale  with  rapt  attention,  and  wait  with 
trembling  eagerness  the  terrific  combat  between 
that  last  piece  of  fat  and  the  half  ounce  weight. 
The  half  ounce  has  it ;  and  the  beef  merchant 
gives  the  meat  a  satisfied  slap  with  the  back  of  his 
knife,  and  rattles  the  price  triumphantly.  I  have 
been  so  intent  on  all  this,  that  I  have  taken  no  heed 
of  time  as  yet ;  so,  when  custom  begins  to  flag, 
glancing  at  the  clock,  I  am  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  it  is  ten  minutes  past  one. 

A  weary  waste  of  hours  yet  to  traverse — the  si- 
lence of  the  night  season  yet  to  endure.  There 
are  many  abroad  still ;  but  the  reputable  wayfarers 
drop  off  gradually,  and  the  disreputable  ones  in- 
crease with  alarming  rapidity.  The  great-coated 
policeman,  the  shivering  Irish  night  prowlers,  and 
some  fleeting  shadows  that  seem  to  b^  of  women, 
have  taken  undisputed  possession  of  Bow-street 
and  Long-acre  ;  and  but  for  a  sprinkling  of  young 
thieves,  aud  a  few  tipsy  brick-layers,  would  have 
it  all  their  own  way  in  Drury  Lane. 

I  have  wandered  into  this  last-named  unsavory 
thoroughfare,  and  stand  disconsolately  surveying 
its  aspect.  And  it  strikes  me  now,  that  it  is  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  its  street  comers.  There 
is  scarcely  a  soul  to  be  seen  in  the  street  itself,  but 
all  the  corners  have  posts,  and  nearly  all  the  poets 
are  garnished  with  leaning  figures — now  two  stal- 
wart policemen  holding  municipal  converse — now 
two  women,  God  help  them  ! — now  a  knot  of  lads 
with  pale  faces,  long  greasy  hair,  and  short  pipes. 
Thieves,  my  friend — unmistakable  thieves. 

There  are  no  professional  beggars  about — what 
on  earth  is  there  for  them  to  be  out  for  ?  The 
beggees  are  gone  home  to  their  suppers  and  their 
beds,  and  the  beggars  are  gone  home  to  their  sup- 
pers and  their  beds.  They  have  all  got  beds,  bless 
you ! 

Some  of  the  doorways  have  heaps  of  something 
huddled  up  within  them ;  and  ever  and  anon  a  po- 
liceman will  come  and  stir  them  up  with  his  trun- 
cheon, or  more  probably  with  his  boot.  Then  you 
will  see  a  chaotic  movemeut  of  legs  and  arms,  and 
hear  a  fretful  crooning  with  an  Irish  accent. 
Should  the  guardian  of  the  night  insist  in  the  en- 
forcement of  his  **  move  on"  decree — the  legs  and 
arms  will  stagger  a  few  paces  onward,  and  as  soon 
as  the  policeman's  back  is  turned,  sink  into  another 
doorway — to  be  routed  out  perchauce  again  in 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  by  another  truncheon 
or  another  boot. 

Half-past  one  by  the  clock  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand, 
and  I  am  in  Charles  Street,  Drury  Lane.  It  is  a 
very  nasty,  dirty  little  street  this — full  worthy,  I 
take  it,  to  challenge  competition  with  Church  Ijane 
or  Buckeridge  Street.  Something,  however,  a 
feeling  indefinable,  but  strong,  prompts  me  to  pur- 
sue its  foul  and  devious  course  for  some  score  of 
yards.     Then  I  stop. 

'*  Lodgings  for  single  men  at  fourpence  per 
night."  This  agreeable  distich  greets  me,  depic- 
tured on  the  panes  of  a  window,  behind  which  a 
light  is  burning.  I  step  into  the  road  to  have  a 
good  look  at  the  establishment  that  proffers  the  in- 
vitation. It  is  a  villanous  ramshackle  house — a 
horrible  cut-throat-looking  den,  to  be  sure  : — but 
then  the  fourpence !  Think  of  that,  Master  Brooke  ! 
There  is  a  profusion  of  handbills  plastered  on  the 
door-jambs,  which  I  can  read  by  the  light  of  a  gas 
lamp  a  few  paces  off.  I  decipher  a  Battering  le- 
gend of  separate  beds,  every  convenience  for  cook- 
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ing,  and  hot-water  always  ready.  I  am  informed 
that  this  is  the  real  model  lodging-house  ;  and  I 
read,  moreover,  some  derisive  coaplets  relative  to 
the  Great  Spitaldelds  Lodging-House,  which  is 
styled  a  ^*  Bastile.*'  I  begin  fingering,  involunta- 
rily, the  eight-pence  in  my  pocket.  Heaven  knows 
what  horrible  company  I  may  fall  into;  but  then, 
fourpence  !  and  my  feet  are  so  tired.  Jacta  est  a/ea, 
I  will  have  fourpenn'orth. 

That  portion  of  the  reading  public  who  were  on 
duty  with  Inspector  Field  some  weeks  ago,  know 
what  the  **  deputy"  of  a  tramps*  lodging-house^ is 
like.  As,  however,  I  come  to  sleep,  and  not^o 
inspect,  I  am  not  abused,  but  merely  inspected  and 
admitted.  I  am  informed  that,  with  the  addition 
my  company  will  make,  the  establishment  is  full. 
I  pay  my  fourpence,  without  the  performance  of 
which  ceremony  I  do  not  get  beyond  the  filthy  en- 
trance passage.  Then,  the  **  deputy"  bars  the 
door,  and,  brandishing  an  iron  candlestick  as  though 
it  were  a  broad-sword,  bids  me  follow  him. 

What  makes  me,  when  we  have  ascended  the 
rotten  staircase,  when  I  have  entered  my  bedcham- 
ber— when  the  "  deputy"  has  even  bid  me  a  wolfish 
good  night — what  makes  me  rush  down  stairs,  and, 
bursting  through  the  passage,  beg  him  to  let  me 
out  for  Heaven's  sake  ?  What  makes  me,  when 
the  '*  deputy"  has  unbarred  the  door,  and  bade  me 
go  out,  and  be  something'd,  and  has  not  given  me 
back  my  fourpence,  stand  sick  and  stupefied  in  the 
street,  till  I  wake  up  to  a  disgusted  consciousness, 
by  being  nearly  knocked  down  by  a  group  of  stag- 
gering roysterers,  howling  out  a  drunken  chorus  ? 

It  was  not  the  hang-dog  look  of  the  **  deputy," 
or  the  cut-throat  appearance  of  the  house.  It  was 
not  even  the  aspect  of  the  score  or  more  ragged 
wretches  who  were  to  be  my  sleeping  companions. 
It  was,  in  plain  English,  the  smell  of  the  bugs. 
Ugh ! — the  place  was  alive  with  them.  They 
crawled  on  the  floor — they  dropped  from  the  ceil- 
ing— they  ran  mad  races  on  the  walls  !  Give  me 
the  key  of  the  street,  and  let  me  wander  forth  again. 

I  have  not  got  further  than  Broad  Street,  St. 
Giles',  however,  before  I  begin  to  think  that  I 
have  been  a  little  hasty.  I  feel  so  tired,  so  worn, 
80  full  of  Gleep  now,  that  I  can't  help  thinking  I 
might  have  fallen  oflT  into  heavy  sleep  yonder,  and 
that  the  havoc  committed  by  the  bugs  on  my  car- 
cass might  have  been  borne  unfelt.  It  is  too  late 
now,  however.  The  fourpence  is  departed,  and  I 
dare  not  face  the  deputy  again. 

Two  in  the  morning,  and  still  black,  thick,  im- 
pervious night,  as  I  turn  into  Oxford  Street,  by 
Meux's  Brewery.  The  flitting  shadows  that 
seemed  to  be  of  women,  have  grown  fewer.  A 
quarter  past  two,  and  I  have  gained  the  Regent 
Circus,  and  can  take  my  choice,  either  for  a  stroll 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Regent's  Park,  or  a 
quiet  lounge  in  the  district  of  the  Clubs.  I  choose 
the  latter,  and  shamble  down  Regent  Street  to- 
wards Piccadilly. 

I  feel  myself  slowly,  but  surely,  becoming  more 
of  a  regular  night  prowler — a  houseless,  hopeless, 
vagrant,  every  moment.  I  feel  my  feet  shuffle,  my 
shoulders  rise  towards  my  ears ;  my  head  goes  on 
one  side ;  I  hold  my  hands  in  a  crouching  position 
before  me  ;  I  no  longer  walk,  I  prowl.  Though  it 
is  July,  I  shiver.  As  I  stand  at  the  corner  of 
Conduit  Street,  (all  night  prowlers  aflfect  corners,) 
a  passing  figure,  in  satin  and  black  lace,  flings  me 
a  penny.  How  does  the  phantom  know  that  I 
have  got  the  key  of  the  street?    I  am  not  in  rags, 


and  yet  my  plight  must  be  evident.    Sol  take  the 
penny. 

Where  are  the  policemen,  I  wonder?  I  am 
walking  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  yet,  from  end  to 
end  of  the  magnificent  street,  I  cannot  see  a  single 
soul.  Stay,  here  is  one.  A  little  white-headed 
ruffian  leaps  from  the  shadow  of  Archbishop 
Ten ison's  Chapel.  He  has  on  a  ragged  pair  of 
trousers,  and  nothing  else  to  speak  of.  He  vehe- 
mently demands  to  be  allowed  to  turn  head  over 
heels  three  times  for  a  penny.  I  give  him  the  pen- 
ny the  phantom  gave  me,  (cheap  charity,)  and  inti- 
mate that  I  can  dispense  with  the  tumbling.  But 
he  is  too  honest  for  that,  and,  putting  the  penny  in 
his  mouth,  disappears  in  a  series  of  summersaults. 
Then,  the  gas-lamps  and  I  have  it  all  to  ourselves 

Safe  at  the  corner  (comers  again  you  see)  of 
what  was  once  the  Quadrant,  where  a  mongrel  dog 
joins  company.  I  know  he  is  a  dog  without  a  bed, 
like  I  am,  for  he  has  not  that  grave  trot,  so  full  of 
purpose,  which  the  dog  on  business  has.  This 
dog  wanders  irresolutely,  and  makes  feigned  turn- 
ings up  by-streets— returning  to  the  main  thorough- 
fare in  a  slouching,  skulking  manner — he  ruminates 
over  cigar-stumps  and  cabbage-stalks,  which  no 
homeward-bound  dog  would  do.  But  even  that 
dog  is  happier  than  I  am,  for  he  can  lie  down  on 
any  doorstep,  and  take  his  rest,  and  no  policeman 
shall  say  him  nay ;  but  the  new  police  act  won't 
let  me  do  so,  and  says  sternly  that  I  must  *'  move 
on." 

Halloo  !  a  rattle  in  the  distance — nearer — nearer 
louder  and  louder  !  Now  it  bursts  upon  my  sight. 
A  fire-engine  at  full  speed ;  and  the  street  is 
crowded  in  a  moment ! 

Where  the  people  came  from  J  don't  pretend  to 
say — but  there  they  are — hundreds  of  them  al. 
wakeful  and  noisy,  and  clamorous.  On  goes  the 
engine,  with  people  hallooing,  and  following,  and 
mingling  with  the  night  wind  the  dreadful  cry  of 
fire. 

I  follow  of  course.  An  engine  at  top  speed  is  as 
potent  a  spell  to  a  night  prowler,  as  a  pack  of 
hounds  in  full  cry  is  to  a  Leicestershire  yeoman. 
Its  influence  is  contagious  too,  and  the  crowd 
swells  at  every  yard  of  distance  traversed.  The 
fire  is  in  a  narrow  street  of  Soho,  at  a  pickle-shop. 
It  is  a  fierce  one,  at  which  I  think  the  crowd  is 
pleased ;  but  then  nobody  lives  in  the  house,  at 
which  I  imagine  they  are  slightly  chagrined  ;  for 
excitement,  you  see,  at  a  fire  is  everything.  En 
revanche  there  are  no  less  than  three  families  of 
small  children  next  door,  and  the  crowd  are  hugely 
delighted  when  they  are  expeditiously  brought  out 
in  their  night-dresses,  by  the  fire-brigade. 

More  excitement !  The  house  on  the  other  side 
has  caught  fire.  The  mob  are  in  ecstasies,  and  the 
pickpockets  make  a  simultaneous  onslaught  on  all 
the  likely  pockets  near  them.  I  am  not  pleased, 
but  interested — highly  interested.  I  would  pump, 
but  I  am  not  strong  in  the  arms.  Those  who 
pump,  I  observe,  get  beer. 

I  have  been  watching  the  blazing  pile  so  long — 
basking,  as  it  were,  in  the  noise  and  shouting  and 
confusion ;  the  hoarse  clank  of  the  engines — the 
cheering  of  the  crowd — the  dull  roar  of  the  fire, 
that  the  bed  question  has  been  quite  in  abeyance, 
and  I  have  forgotten  all  about  it  and  the  time.  But 
when  the  fire  is  quenched,  or  at  least  brought 
under,  as  it  is  at  last ;  when  the  sheets  of  flame 
and  sparks  are  succeeded  by  columns  of  smoke  and 
steam ;  when,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  ex- 
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citeraent  begins  to  flag  a  little,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  crowd  diminishes;  thrn,  turning  away  from 
the  charred  and  gutted  pickle-shop,  I  hear  the 
clock  of  St.  Annexe,  Soho,  strike  four,  and  find 
that  it  is  broad  daylight. 

Four  dreary  hours  yet  to  wander  before  a  London 
day  commences ;  four  weary,  dismal  revolutions  on 
the  clock-face,  before  the  milkman  makes  his 
rounds,  and  I  can  obtain  access  to  my  penates, 
with  the  matutinal  supply  of  milk ! 

To  add  to  my  discomfort,  to  the  utter  heart- 
weariness  and  listless  misery  which  is  slowly 
creeping  over  me,  it  begins  to  rain.  Not  a  sharp, 
pelting  shower,  but  a  slow,  monotonous,  ill-con- 
ditioned drizzle ;  damping  without  wetting — now 
deluding  you  into  the  idea  that  it  is  going  to  hold 
up,  and  now,  with  a  sudden  spirt  in  your  face, 
mockingly  informing  you  that  it  has  no  intention 
of  the  kind.  Very  wretchedly,  indeed,  I  thread  the 
narrow  little  streets  about  Soho,  meeting  no  one 
but  a  tom-cat  returning  from  his  club,  and  a  mis- 
anthropic looking  policeman,  who  is  feeling  shut- 
ter-bolls and  tugging  at  door-handles  with  a  vicious 
aspect,  as  though  he  were  disappointed  that  some 
unwary  householder  had  not  left  a  slight  temptation 
for  a  sharp  house-breaker. 

I  meet  another  policeman  in  Grolden  square,  who 
looks  dull ;  missing,  probably,  the  society  of  the 
functionary  who  guards  the  fire-escape  situated  in 
that  fashionable  locality,  and  who  hasnH  come 
back  from  the  burnt  pickle-shop  yet.  He  honors 
me  with  a  long  stare  as  I  pass  him. 

**  Good  morning,''  he  says. 

I  return  the  compliment. 

"  Going  home  to  bed  V  he  asks. 

"  Y-e-es,"  I  answer. 

He  turns  on  his  heel  and  says  no  more ;  but, 
bless  you !  I  can  see  irony  in  his  bulPs-eye^ 
contemptuous  incredulity  in  his  oil-skin  cape !  It 
needs  not  the  long  low  whistle  in  which  he 
indulges,  to  tell  me  that  he  knows  very  well  I  have 
no  bed  to  go  home  (o. 

I  sneak  quietly  down  Sherrard  Street  into  the 
Quadrant.  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  begin  to  be 
afraid  of  policemen.  I  never  transgressed  the  law 
— yet  I  avoid  the  "force."  The  sound  of  their 
heavy  boot-heels  disquiets  me.  One  of  them  stands 
at  the  door  of  Messrs.  Swan  and  Edgar's,  and  to 
avoid  him  I  actually  abandon  a  resolution  I  had 
formed  of  walking  up  Regent  Street,  and  turn 
down  the  Haymarket  instead. 

There  are  three  choice  spirits  who  evidently  have 
fo\  beds  to  go  to,  though  they  are  somewhat  tardy 
in  seeking  them.  I  can  tell  that  they  have  latch- 
keys, by  their  determined  air — their  bold  and  confi- 
dent speech.  They  have  just  turned,  or  have  been 
turned  out  from  an  oyster-room.  They  are  all 
three  very  drunk,  have  on  each  other's  hats,  and 
one  of  them  has  a  quantity  of  dressed  lobster  in  his 
cravat. 

These  promising  gentlemen  are  "out  on  the 
spree."  The  doors  of  the  flash  public-houses  and 
oyster-rooms  are  letting  out  similar  detachments  of 
choice  spirits  all  down  the  Haymarket;  some  of  a 
most  patrician  sort,  with  most  fierce  mustachios 
and  whiskers ;  whom  I  think  I  have  seen  before, 
and  whom  I  may  very  probably  see  again,  in  jack- 
boots and  golden  epaulettes,  prancing  on  huge  black 
horses  by  the  side  of  her  majesty's  carriage  going 
to  open  rarliament.  They  call  this  "life."  They 
will  probably  sleep  in  the  station-house  this  morn- 
ing, and  will  be  fined  various  sums  for  riotous  con- 
duct.   They  will  get  drunk,  I  dare  say,  three  hun- 


dred times  in  the  course  of  a  year,  fi»r  about  three 
years.  In  the  last-mentioned  space  of  time  they 
will  bonnet  many  doaen  policemen,  break  some 
hundreds  of  gas-lamps,  have  some  hundreds  of 
"  larks,"  and  scores  of  "  rows."  They  will  go  to 
Epsom  by  the  rail,  and  create  disturbances  on  the 
course,  and  among  the  sticks.  They  will  frequent 
the  Adelphi  at  half-price,  aud  haunt  night-houses 
aderwards.  They  will  spend  their  salaries  in 
debauchery,  and  obtain  fresh  supplies  of  money 
from  bill-discounters,  and  be  swindled  out  of  it  by 
the  proprietors  of  belting  lists.  Some  day,  when 
their  health  and  their  money  are  gone — when  they 
are  sued  on  all  their  bills,  and  by  all  the  tradesmen 
they  have  plundered — they  will  be  discharged  from 
their  situations,  or  be  discarded  by  their  friends* 
Then  they  will  subside  into  Whitecross  Street  and 
the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court — and  then  God  knows 
they  will  die  miserably,  I  suppose ;  of  delirium 
tremens,  may  be. 

I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  have  a  stroll — "  save  the 
mark!" — in  St.  James'  Park,  and  am  about  to 
descend  the  huge  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  to  the 
mall,  when  I  encounter  a  martial  band,  consisting 
of  a  grenadier  in  a  great-coat,  and  holding  a  lighted 
lantern,  (it  is  light  as  noon-day,)  an  oflicer  in  a 
cloak,  and  four  or  five  more  grenadiers  in  great- 
coats, looking  remarkably  ridiculous  in  those 
hideous  gray  garments.  As  to  the  oflicer,  he  ap- 
pears to  regard  everything  with  an  air  of  unmiti- 
gated disgust,  and  to  look  at  the  duty  upon  which 
he  is  engaged  as  a  special  bore.  I  regara  it  rather 
in  the  light  of  a  farce.  Yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  these 
are  "  Grand  Rounds,"  or  something  of  the  sort. 
When  the  oflicer  gets  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
sentinel,  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Column,  he  shouts 
out  some  unintelligible  question,  to  which  the 
bearer  of  "  Brown  Bess"  gives  a  responsive,  but 
as  unintelligible  howl.  Then  the  foremost  grena- 
dier plays  in  an  imbecile  manner  with  his  lantern, 
like  King  Lear  with  his  straw,  and  the  officer 
flourishes  his  sword ;  and  "  Grand  Rounds"  are 
over,  as  far  as  the  Duke  of  York  is  concerned,  I 
suppose ;  for  the  whole  party  trot  gravely  down 
Pall  Mall,  towards  the  Duchbss  of  Kent's. 

I  leave  them  to  their  devices,  and  saunter  moodily 
into  the  mall.  It  is  but  a  quarter  to  five,  now ; 
and  I  am  so  jaded  and  tired  that  I  can  scarcely  drag 
one  foot  after  another.  The  rain  has  ceased  ;  but 
the  morning  air  is  raw  and  cold  ;  and  the  rawness 
clings,  as  it  were,  to  the  marrow  of  my  bones. 
My  hair  is  wet,  and  falls  in  draggled  hanks  on  my 
cheeks.  My  feet  seem  to  have  grown  preposter- 
ously large,  and  my  boots  as  preposterously  small. 
I  wish  I  was  a  dog  or  a  dormouse  !  I  long  for  a 
haystack,  or  a  heap  of  sacks,  or  anything.  I  even 
think  I  could  find  repose  on  one  of  those  terrible 
inclined  planes  which  you  see  tilted  towards  you 
through  the  window  of  the  Morgue  at  Paris.  I 
have  a  good  mind  to  smash  a  lamp  and  be  taken  to 
the  station-house.  I  have  a  good  mind  to  throw 
myself  over  Westminster  Bridge.  I  suppose  I  am 
afraid ;  for  I  don't  do  either. 

Seeing  a  bench  under  a  tree,  I  fling  myself 
thereon  ;  and,  hard  and  full  of  knots  and  bumps  as 
it  is,  roll  myself  into  a  species  of  ball,  and  strive  to 
go  to  sleep.  But  oh,  vain  delusion  !  I  am  horri- 
bly, excruciatingly  wakeful.  To  make  the  matter 
worse,  I  get  up,  and  take  a  turn  or  two — then  I 
feel  as  though  I  could  sleep  standing ;  but  availing 
myself  of  what  I  consider  a  favorably  drowsy 
moment,  I  cast  myself  on  the  bench  again,  and  find 
myself  as  wakeful  as  before  ! 
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There  is  a  young  TagraDt — a  tramp  of  some 
eighteen  sammers— sitting  beside  me— ^ast  asleep, 
and  snoring  with  provoking  pertinacity.  He  is 
half  naked,  and  has  neither  shoes  nor  stockings. 
Yet  he  sleeps,  and  very  soundly  too,  to  all  appear- 
ance. As  the  load-soaoding  Horse-Guards'  clock 
strikes  five,  he  wakes,  eyes  me  for  a  moment,  and 
muttering  **  hard  lines,  mate,"  turns  to  sleep  again. 
In  the  mysterious  free-maeonry  of  misery  he  calls 
me  *'  mate.''  I  suppose,  eventually,  that  I  catch 
from  him  some  portion  of  his  vagrant  acquirement 
of  somnolence  under  difficulties,  for,  after  writhing 
and  turning  on  the  comfortless  wooden  seat  till 
every  bone  and  muscle  are  sore,  I  fall  into  a  deep, 
deep  sleep — so  deep  it  seems  like  death. 

So  deep  that  I  don't  hear  the  quarters  striking 
of  that  nuisance  to  Park-sleepers,  the  Horse-Guards' 
clock — and  rise  only,  suddenly,  en  sursmU,  as  six 
o'clock  strikes.  My  vagrant  friend  has  departed, 
and  being  apprehensive  myself  of  cross-examination 
from  an  approaching  policeman,  (not  knowing,  in 
fact,  what  hideous  crime  sleeping  in  St.  James' 
Park  might  be,)  I  also  withdraw,  feeling  very 
fagged  and  footsore — yet  slightly  refreshed  by  the 
hour's  nap  I  have  had.  I  pass  the  stands  where 
the  cows  are  milked,  and  curds  and  whey  dispensed, 
on  summer  evenings ;  and  enter  Charing  Cross  by 
the  long  Spring  Garden  passage. 

I  have  been  apprized  several  times  during  the 
night  that  this  was  a  market-morning  in  Co  vent 
Garden.  I  have  seen  wagons,  surmounted  by 
enormous  mountains  of  vegetable  baskets,  wending 
their  way  through  the  silent  streets.  I  have  been 
met  by  the  early  ooetermongers  in  their  donkey- 
carts,  and  chaffed  by  the  costerboys  on  my  forlorn 
appearance.  But  I  have  reserved  Coveot  Garden 
as  a  bonfie  bouche — a  wind-up  to  my  pilgrimage ; 
for  I  have  read  and  heard  how  fertile  is  the  market 
in  question  in  subjects  of  amusement  and  contem- 
plation. 

I  confess  that  I  am  disappointed.  Covent  Gar- 
den seems  to  me  to  be  but  one  great  accumulation 
of  cabbages.  I  am  pelted  with  these  vegetables  as 
they  are  thrown  from  the  lofty  summits  of  piled 
wagons  to  costermongers  standing  at  the  base.  I 
stumble  among  them  as  I  walk ;  in  short,  above, 
below,  on  either  side,  cabbages  preponderate. 

I  dare  say,  had  I  patience,  that  I  should  see  a 
great  deal  more ;  but  I  am  dazed  with  cabbages, 
and  jostled  to  and  fro,  and  ''  danged"  dreadfully  by 
rude  market-gardeners — so  I  eschew  the  market, 
and  creep  round  the  piazza. 

I  meet  my  vagrant  friend  of  the  Park  here,  who 
is  having  a  cheap  and  nutritious  breakfast  at 
a  coffee  stall.  The  stall  itself  is  a  nondescript 
species  of  edifice— something  between  a  gypsy's 
tent  and  a  watchman's  box ;  while,  to  carry  out 
the  comparison,  as  it  were,  the  lady  who  serves  out 
the  cofilee  very  much  resembles  a  gypsy  in  person, 
and  is  clad  in  a  decided  watchman's  coat.  The 
aromatic  beverage  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  give 
that  name  to  the  compound  of  burnt  beans,  roasted 
^horse-liver,  and  refuse  chicory,  of  which  the 
'*  coffee"  is  composed)  is  poured,  boiling  hot,  from 
a  very  cabalistic-looking  caldron  into  a  whole 
regiment  of  cups  and  saucers  standing  near: 
while,  for  more  solid  refection,  the  cups  are  flanked 
by  plates  bearing  massive  piles  of  thick  bread  and 
butter,  and  an  equivocal  substance  called  **  cake." 
Besides  my  friend  the  vagrant,  two  coster-lads  are 
partaking  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  cqfi,  and  a 
huge  gardener  straddling  over  a  pile  of  potato 
sacks,  hard  by,  has  provided  himself  with  bread 


and  butter  and  coffee,  from  the  same  establishment, 
and  is  consuming  them  with  such  avidity  that  the 
tears  start  from  his  eyes  at  every  gulp. 

I  have,  meanwhile,  remembered  the  existence  of 
a  certain  fourpenny-piece  in  my  pocket,  and  have 
been  twice  or  thrice  tempted  to  expend  it.  Yet, 
on  reflection,  I  deem  it  better  to  purchase  with  it 
a  regular  break&st,  and  to  repair  to  a  legitimate 
coflfee-shop.  The  day  is  by  this  time  getting  rapidly 
on,  and  something  of  the  roar  of  London  begins  to 
be  heard  in  earnest.  The  dull  murmur  of  wheels 
has  never  ceased,  indeed,  the  whole  night  through  ; 
but  now,  laden  cabs  come  tearing  past  on  their  way 
to  the  railway  station.  The  night  policemen  grad- 
ually disappear,  and  sleepy  potboys  gradually  ap- 
pear, yawning  at  the  doors  of  public  houees — 
sleepy  waitresses  at  the  doors  of  coflfee-houses  and 
reading  rooms.  There  have  been  both  public-houses 
and  coffee-shops  open,  however,  the  whole  night. 
The  ^'Mohawks'  Arms"  in  the  market  never  closes. 
Young  Lord  Stultus,  with  Captain  Asinus  of  the 
Heavies,  endeavored  to  turn  on  all  the  taps  there 
at  four  o'clock  this  morning,  but  at  the  earnest  de- 
sire of  Frume,  the  landloH,  desisted  ;  and  subse- 
quently subsided  into  a  chivalrous  offer  of  standing 
glasses  of  *'0]d  Tom"  all  round,  which  was  as 
chivalrously  accepted.  As  the  "  all  round"  com- 
prised some  thirty  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Frume 
made  a  very  good  thing  of  it :  and,  like  a  prudent 
tradesman  as  he  is,  he  still  further  acted  on  the 
golden  opportunity,  by  giving  all  those  members 
of  the  company  (about  three  fourths)  who  were 
drunk,  glasses  of  water  instead  of  gin  ;  which  op- 
eration contributed  to  discourage  intemperance,  and 
improve  his  own  exchequer  in  a  very  signal  and  effi- 
cacious manner.  As  with  the  *'  Mohawks'  Arms," 
so  with  the  *'  Turnip's  Head,"  the  great  market- 
gardeners'  house,  and  the  '*Pipe  and  none  Collar," 
frequented  by  the  night  cabmen— -to  say  nothing  of 
that  remarkably  snug  little  house  near  Drury  lane, 
'*  The  Blue  Bludgeon,"  which  is  well  known  to  be 
the  rendezvous  of  the  famous  Tom  Thug  and  his 
gang,  whose  recent  achievements  in  the  strangling 
line  by  means  of  a  silk  handkerchief  and  a  life-pre- 
server, used  tourniquet  fashion,  have  been  so  gen- 
erally admired  of  late.  I  peep  into  some  of  these 
noted  hostelries  as  I  saunter  about.  They  begin  to 
get  rather  quiet  and  demure  as  the  day  advances, 
and  will  be  till  midnight,  indeed,  very  dull  and 
drowsy  pothouses,  as  times  go.  They  don't  Vight 
up  to  life,  and  jollity,  and  robbery,  and  violence,  be- 
fore the  small  hours. 

So  with  the  coffee-shops.  The  one  I  enter,  to 
invest  my  fourpence  in  a  breakfast  of  cofl!ee  and 
bread-and-butter,  has  been  open  all  night  likewise ; 
but  the  sole  occupants  now  are  a  dirty  waiter,  in  a 
pitiable  state  of  drowsiness,  and  half-a-dozen  home- 
less wretches  who  have  earned  the  privilef^e  of  sit- 
ting down  at  the  filthy  tables  by  the  purchase  of  a 
cup  of  coffee,  and  with  their  heads  on  their  hands, 
are  snatching  furtive  naps,  cut  short — too  short, 
alas  ! — by  the  pokes  and  **  Wake  up,  there  !"  of 
the  drowsy  waiter.  It  is  apparently  his  '*  consigned* ' 
to  allow  no  sleeping. 

I  ait  down  here,  and  endeavor  to  keep  myself 
awake  over  the  columns  of  the  "  Sun"  newspaper 
of  last  Tuesday  week — unsuccessfully  however.  1  * 
am  so  jaded  and  weary,  so  dog-tired  and  utterly 
worn  out,  tliat  I  fall  oflf  again  to  sleep ;  and  whether 
it  is  that  the  drowsy  waiter  has  gone  to  sleep  too,  or 
that  the  expenditure  of  fourpence  secures  exemption 
for  me,  I  am  allowed  to  slumber. 

I  dream  this  time.    A  dreadful  vision  it  is,  of 
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buf^,  and  cabbages,  and  tramping  soldiers,  and 
anon  of  the  fire  at  the  pickle-shop.  As  I  wake  and 
find,  to  my  great  joy,  that  it  is  ten  minates  past 
eight  o'clock,  a  ragged  little  newsboy  brings  in  a 
danop  copy  of  the  **  Times/'  and  1  see  half  a 
column  in  that  journal  headed  **  Dreadful  Confla- 
gration in  Soho." 

Were  I  not  so  tired,  I  should  moralize  over  this 
no  doubt ;  but  there  are  now  but  two  things  in  my 
mind — two  things  in  the  world  for  me^HOMK  and 


BED.  Eight  o*ciock  restores  these  both  to 
cruelly  deprived  of  them  for  so  long  a  time.  So« 
just  as  London — work-away,  steady-going  London 
— begins  to  bestir  itself,  I  hurry  across  the  Strand, 
cross  the  shadow  of  the  first  omnibus  going  to- 
wards the  Bank ;  and,  as  I  sink  between  the  sheets 
of  MY  BED,  resign  the  'key  of  the  street  into  the 
hands  of  its  proper  custodian,  whoever  he  may  be 
— and,  whoever  he  may  be,  I  don't  envy  him. 


From  tha  Examiner. 

Poems,    By  Charles  H.  Hitch ings,  (of  the  Middle 
Temple.) 

Taste  and  edqcation  made  the  writer  of  this 
book  a  poet,  perhaps  also  nature.  His  volume 
contains  pieces  evidently  written  from  time  to  time 
during  a  period  of  years  commencing  probably 
before  the  author  had  arrived  at  manhood.  Among 
these  fragments  it  is  easy  to  observe  the  traces  of 
a  mind  in  the  course  of  development ;  and  it  is  not 
difficult  also  to  detect  that  study,  chiefly  of  our 
elder  writers,  but  also  of  some  moderns,  which  is 
acting  on  a  style  possibly  not  yet  quite  settled.  A 
volume  so  constructed  and  taken  as  a  single  work, 
always  gives  to  the  writer  a  somewhat  complex 
character,  and  lays  him  open  to  misunderstanding. 
Let  us  not  ourselves  be  misunderstood.  We  like  the 
book.  It  is  elegantly  written,  every  line  proving 
that  Mr.  Hitchings  has  the  finger  of  a  poet,  while 
the  maturer  pieces  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  has 
also  a  poet's  heart.  We  add  a  sample  of  his  qual- 
ity:— 

THE  soul's  passing. 

It  is  ended  ! — ^all  is  over  ! 

Lo  !  the  weeping  mourners  come— 
Mother,  father,  friend,  and  lover — 

To  the  death-encumbered  room, 
lips  are  pressed  to  the  blessed 

Lips  that  evermore  are  dumb. 

Take  her  faded  hand  in  thine— 
Hand  that  no  more  answereth  kindly  ; 

See  the  eyes  were  wont  to  shine. 
Uttering  love,  now  staring  blindly  ; 

Tender-hearted  speech  departed — 
Speech  that  echoed  so  divinely. 

Runs  no  moi^  the  circling  river, 
Warming,  brightening  every  part ; 

There  it  slumbereth  cold  forever — 
No  more  merry  leap  and  start, 

No  more  flushing  cheeks  to  blushing — 
In  its  silent  home,  the  heart ! 

Hope  not  answer  to  your  praying ! 

Cold,  responseless,  lies  she  there. 
Death,  that  ever  will  be  slaying 

Something  gentle,  something  fiiir. 
Came  with  numbers  soft  as  slumbers — 

She  is  with  him  otherwhere  ! 

Mother !  yes,  you  scarce  would  chide  her 
Had  yon  seen  the  form  he  bore, 

Heard  the  words  he  spoke  beside  her. 
Tender  as  the  look  he  wore. 

While  he  proved  her  how  ho  loved  her 
More  than  mother — ^ten  times  more  ! 


Earthly  fi^ther  !  weep  not  o'er  her ! 

To  another  Father's  breast, 
On  the  wings  of  love  he  bore  her 

To  the  kingdom  of  the  blest. 
Where,  no  weeping  eyelids  keeping. 

Dwells  she  now  in  perfect  rest 

Friend  !    He  was  a  fKend  that  found  her 
Amid  blessings  poor  and  scant, 

With  a  wicked  world  around  her, 
And  within  a  heavenly  want ; 

And  supplied  her,  home  to  guide  her. 
Wings  for  which  the  weary  part. 

Lover  !  yes,  she  loved  thee  dearly  ! 

When  she  left  thee,  loved  thee  best ! 
Love,  she  knew,  alone  bums  clearly 

In  the  bosoms  of  the  blest ; 
Love  she  bore  thee  watches  o'er  thee — 

Is  the  angel  in  thy  breast ! 

Mourners  all !  have  done  with  weeping  ! 

I  will  tell  you  what  he  said. 
When  he  came  and  found  her  sleeping  ; 

On  her  heart  his  hand  belaid— 
'*  Sleep  is,  maiden,  sorrow-laden  ; 

Peace  dwells  only  with  the  dead. 

'•  Wend  with  me  across  the  river- 
Seems  so  bitter,  i$  so  sweet ! 

On  whose  other  shore  forever 
Happy,  holy  spirits  gpreet ; 

Grief  all  over,  friend  and  lover 
In  a  sweet  communion  meet ! 

*'  Is  it  better,  father,  mother. 
Lover,  friend  to  leave  behind 

All  their  blessed  loves  and  other  ? 
Come  with  me,  and  thou  shalt  find. 

Where  thy  spirit  shall  inherit 
Perfect  love  and  perfect  mind. 

*<  Love  that  is  to  mortals  given 
Struggles  with  imperfect  will ; 

Love  alone  that  homes  in  heaven 
Can  its  perfect  self  fulfil ; 

Where  possessing  every  blessing. 
Still  it  grows  and  greatens  BtiU  ! 

<*  See,  I  bring  thee  wings  to  bear  thee 

To  the  blessed  angel  home  ; 
Dear  ones  dead,  forever  near  thee. 

From  thy  side  no  more  to  roam  ; 
Love  increased,  wait  thou  blessed 

Till  the  living  loved  ones  come  ! 

"  O'er  the  river  !"— Lo  !  she  filtered 
While  he  took  her  by  the  hand  ; 

And  her  blessed  figice  grew  altered 
As  she  heard  the  sweet  command. 

Father  !  lover !  all  was  over ! 
So  she  passed  to  Spirit  Land ! 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  which  renders  the  Water 
of  the  Dead  Sea  unfitted  for  the  support  of  Ani- 
mal Life,  By  Robert  James  Graves,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S.    Coniniunicated  by  the  author. 

The  earth  contains  livinor  beings  so  g^enerally  on 
its  land,  and  in  its  waters,  that  we  feel  surprise  at 
finding  portions  of  either  destitute  of  both  animals 
and  vegetables.  When  this  exception  occurs  on  a 
large  scale,  it  naturally  attracts  more  attention,  and 
may  even,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
obtain  universal  notoriety.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  nature  of  the  physical  causes  which 
have  produced  an  effect  so  singular  and  unexpected 
becomes  a  subject  of  very  interesting  inquiry ;  in 
conducting  which  we  will  be  evidently  much  as- 
sisted if  we  can  discover,  in  some  other  country,  a 
large  body  of  water  which  displays  not  only  a 
similar  absence  of  life,  but  likewise  a  combination 
of  physical  qualities  closely  resembling,  if  not 
absolutely  identical  with  those  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

This,  the  subject  of  our  investigation,  is  a  very 
deep  and  extensive  lake,  into  which  the  Jordan — a 
considerable  river — and  several  smaller  streams, 
all  abounding  in  the  fishes  and  fluvial  vegetables  of 
Palestine,  discbarge  their  waters,  and  yet,  as  the 
name  implies,  it  has  been  generally  believed  to 
harbor  no  living  thing  within  its  fatal  boundaries. 
The  surface  of  this  lake  is  said  to  be  many  hundred 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.**  It  is 
about  sixty  miles  in  length,  but  varies  considerably 
in  breadth,  and  has  of  course  no  rivers  flowing 
from  it.  Until  the  publication  of  the  researches  of 
Lieutenant  Lynch,  who  was  sent,  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  to  conduct  an  expedition 
fitted  out  in  America  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly 
examining  the  waters  and  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
We  absolutely  knew  nothing  certain  or  definite 
respecting  either.  To  our  enterprising  transatlan- 
tic brethren  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  chart  of  a 
lake  which  lies  as  it  were  in  the  very  cradle  of 
civilization,  and  which,  nevertheless,  had  (as  far  as 
we  are  aware)  never  before  been  surveyed  or  even 
navigated.  My  countryman,  Costigan,  it  is  true, 
succeeded  in  launching  on  it  his  frail  skiff,  but  he 
very  speedily  fell  a  victim  to  excessive  anxiety, 
fatigue,  and  the  baneful  effects  of  climate ;  and  the 
observations  subsequently  made  by  Molyneux,  Rob- 
inson, Kinglake,  and  Warburlon,  however  inter- 
esting to  the  general  reader,  contained  nothing 
sufficiently  accurate  to  form  the  groundwork  of 
scientific  conclusions. 

The  progress  of  geographical  discovery  has 
lately  brought  to  light  the  existence  of  an  inland 
sea  still  more  extensive,  and  displaying  within  its 
boundaries  an  absence  of  life  equally  remarkable, 
viz.,  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  North  America,  first 
navigated  in  1847  by  Fremont^  commander  of  the 
exploring  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  This  lake  has  many  and 
striking  points  of  resemblance  with  the  Dead  Sea, 
some  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate. 

1st,  It  is  equally  salt,  and,  of  course,  has  as  high 
a  specific  gravity. 

idly.  Its  banks  and  the  neighboring  country 
abound  equally  in  great  deposits  of  salt,  and  the 
various  rocks  usually  associated  with  these  natural 
magazines  of  salt. 

*  According  to  several  measurements  the  surface  of 
the  Dead  Sea  is  rather  more  than  1300  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  depth  is  above  1000 
feet,  and  breadth  nine  miles. — Edit.  Phil.  Jonm. 


3dly,  In  the  neighborhood  of  both  hot  springs 
occur,  several  of  which  are  sulphurous,  and  evi- 
dently owe  their  existence  to  volcanic  action,  as  is 
proved  by  the  coexistence  of  tufa,  lava,  basalt,  and 
other  formations  confessedly  of  igneous  origin. 

ithly.  In  both  cases  the  surrounding  country  at 
considerable  distances  exhibits  a  repetition  on  a 
small  scale  of  similar  phenomena.  Thus,  in  Pal- 
estine we  have,  according  to  the  observation  of 
Lynch,  hot  sulphurous  springs  and  very  productive 
bitumen  pits,  at  the  higher  source  of  the  Jordan, 
nuinif  miles  distant  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Ac- 
cordingly, we  must  acknowledge  the  operation  of 
an  agency  in  the  production  of  salt  and  sulphurous 
waters,  together  with  bitumen,  in  many  remote 
parts  of  Palestine — an  agency  similar  in  all  respects 
to  that  which  has  produced  like  effects  at  the 
Dead  Sea  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of 
America,  for  all  its  concomitant  and  remarkable 
peculiarities  reappear  in  localities  far  removed  from 
the  lake  itself. 

Sthly,  A  very  singular  coincidence  is,  that  each 
of  these  great  reservoirs  of  salt  water  receives  a 
river  derived  from  a  neighboring  fresh  water  lake. 
Thus  the  Jordan  discharges  the  superabundant 
waters  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  into  the  Dead  Sea,  while 
in  like  manner  the  Great  Salt  Lake  receives  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  fresh  water  from  the  Utah 
Lake, 

^thly.  Though  the  Dead  Sea  receives  copious 
supplies  of  fresh  water  from  the  Jordan  and  various 
other  considerable  streams  and  rivulets,  yet  the 
freshening  effect  is  only  felt  at  the  mouths  of  those 
rivers  and  their  immediate  neighborhood,  so  far  as 
the  shallow  water  (due  to  the  accumulation  of 
detritus  carried  down  by  their  currents)  extends. 
While  shallow,  the  water,  at  first  fresh,  becomes 
brackish,  and  all  traces  of  freshness  have  disap- 
peared when  the  deep  parts  of  the  lake  are  reached. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
which  is  upwards  of  seventy  miles  long  and  of  great 
depth.  The  Bear  River  and  the  Weber  empty 
themselves  into  it,  and  though  both  are  large  rivers,, 
they  scarcely  produce  any  freshening  effect  except 
at  the  point  of  disemboguement.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  our  inquiry  to  remark  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
all  the  affluents  contain  the  usual  proportions  of 
fishes  and  other  animals,  as  well  as  vegetables 
peculiar  to  their  respective  countries.  Nay,  more, 
in  each  case  where  the  affluent  has  formed  an 
extensive  delta,  there,  in  proportion  to  the  average 
degree  of  freshness  of  the  water,  we  find  various 
plants  growing  in  abundance  ;  neither  are  the  banks 
or  borders  of  these  lakes  invariably  destitute  of 
trees,  shrubs,  or  grass.  On  the  contrary,  wher- 
ever the  nature  of  the  surrounding  rocks  affords 
materials  for  a  fertile  soil,  and  rivers  or  springs 
supply  the  necessary  moisture,  there  vegetation, 
occasionally  luxuriant,  is  to  be  found.  Thus  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  life  is  not 
banished  from  every  part  of  either  the  Dead  Sea  or 
Great  Salt  Lake,  or  their  respective  shores,  but 
encroaches  upon  both  when  favorable  physical  cir- 
cumstances exist  to  encourage  the  growth  and 
maintenance  of  either  animals  or  plants.  It  is  true 
that  the  rugged  rocks,  which  in  most  parts  sur- 
round the  Dead  Sea,  are,  from  their  nature  and  the 
absence  of  supplies  of  fresh  water,  more  destitute 
of  vegetation  than  those  around  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  This  admits  a  ready  explanation  by  the 
much  greater  humidity  of  tlie  air,  and  frequency 
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of  rain  ia  the  western  parts  of  America  than  io 
Palestine. 

It  roast  not  be  forgotten,  likewise,  that  certain 
rocks  disintegrate  very  slowly  under  exposure  to 
atmospheric  influences,  and  others  seem  altogether 
incapable  of  supporting  vegetation.  Thus  I  have 
examined  several  extinct  volcanic  craters  in  Au- 
vergne,  and,  after  the  most  minute  search,  could 
not  discover  the  existence  of  even  a  lichen  on  their 
surface ;  and  I  was  the  more  surprised  at  this  fact, 
because  other  parts  of  that  district  exhibited  the 
richest  soil  spreading  over  fields  of  lava,  and  ex- 
tending far  up  mountains  composed  of  that  mate- 
rial. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  observations, 
we  must  next  examine  more  accurately  the  nature 
and  proportions  of  the  saline  contents  to  which  we 
have  attributed  the  absence  of  fishes,  and  the  usual 
inhabitants  of  deep  water,  from  the  inland  seas  in 
question. 

Mr.  Monk,  author  of  the  Golden  Horn,  or 
Sketches  in  Asia  Minor,  gives  a  very  interesting 
description  of  his  tour  round  certain  portions  of 
the  Dead  Sea ;  and  we  aie  indebted  to  his  exer- 
tions for  an  analysis  of  its  water,  a  specimen  of 
which  he  brought  to  Mr.  Herapath,  who  found  in 
it  rather  more  than  24  per  cent,  of  saline  matter,  con- 
sisting of  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  iron,  and  manganese,  with  bromide  of 
magnesium.*  This  high  saline  impregnation  alone 
is  quite  sufiicient  to  account  for  the  alraence  of  both 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  even  on  the  supposition 
that  none  of  the  salts  are  actually  poisonous  to 
either,  except  when  present  in  very  large  propor- 
tions ;  a  supposition  which,  however,  is  not  war- 
ranted, as  one  of  them,  the  bromide  of  magnesium, 
is  detrimental  to  animal  life. 

We  owe  to  Fremont  the  only  analysis  of  the 
water  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  and  which,  although  rough,  is  quite  sufii- 
cient for  our  purposes.  He  obtained  from  forty 
pints  of  the  water  fourteen  pints  of  solid  saline 
residuum,  t.  e.,  more  than  a  third  by  weight  of 
salts !  Fremont  says,  that  subsequent  and  more 
accurate  analysis  detected  in  this  residuum,  chlo- 
rides of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  together 
with  sulphates  of  soda  and  lime.  Now,  as  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  contains  no  fishes  orother  animals, 
and,  in  this  respect,  agrees  with  the  Dead  Sea,  may 
we  not,  or  rather  must  we  not,  attribute  so  striking 
a  coincidence  to  the  saline  properties  of  their 
waters? 

It  is  plain  that  fishes  of  the  ordinary  specific 
gravity  could  not  swim  at  any  depth  in  such  a  me- 
dium, for  its  greater  buoyancy  would  tend  power- 
fully to  bring  them  to  the  surface.  This  quality  of 
the  water  would  of  itself  render  it  unfavorable  to 
such  animals,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  their  living  in  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
immense  proportion  of  salts  present,  by  which  it 
is  rendered  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  respiration  and 
nutrition. 

It  is  true  that  some  crustaoeous  and  other  ani- 
mals of  a  still  lower  grade  have  been  found  in  the 
strong  brines  of  salt  mines ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
prov^  that  such  do  not  exist  even  in  the  highly 
saline  waters  of  these  lakes,  for  no  investigations 
have  been  made  sufiSciently  numerous  or  accurate 
to  determine  this  curious  question.    Indeed,  Fre- 

♦  Vide  Herapath  and  Thornton,  in  No.  viii.  of 
Uuarterly  Jo.urnal  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London, 
for  January,  1860 ;  also  Edin.  New  Phil.  Journal, 
vol.  xlviii.,  p.  313. 


mont  (p.  153)  discovered  nnmeroua  larva  of  insects , 
or  skins  of  worms^  as  he  calls  them,  on  the  shore 
of  an  island  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  but  he  had  no 
means  of  determining  either  the  species  or  the 
habitat — ^but  those  he  observed  were  dead  and  evi- 
dently thrown  up  by  the  waves— the  individuals 
were  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  oats.  Future  ob- 
servers should  seek  for  them,  or  something  similar, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.**  A  very  interest- 
ing subject  of  inquiry  here  suggests  itself.  We 
have  observed  that  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  are  peculiarly 
rich  in  fishes.  Are  these  fishes  of  species  peculiar 
to  these  rivers,  or  do  they  occur  in  other  parts  of 
Palestine  and  North  America  ?  The  researches  of 
my  friend  Agassiz,  published  in  a  previous  number 
of  this  Jounud,  induce  me  to  favor  the  former  sop- 
position. 

With  respect  to  plants,  salt,  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  proves  destructive  to  the  ordinary  species. 
This  is  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Voelcker, 
detailed  in  the  report  of  the  twentieth  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  p.  115.  He  found  that 
most  plants  were  injured  seriously  when  watered 
for  a  month  with  water  containing  100  grains  of 

common  salt  to  a  pint  of  water,  i.  «.,  about  7^ 
part  of  salts.  Compare  this  result  with  the  waters 
of  Uie  Great  Salt  Lake  or  Dead  Sea,  and  we  at 
once  perceive  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  plant  to 
live  in  so  intensely  saline  a  medium.  Dr.  Voelcker 
found  that  the  grasses  are  aflfected  more  injuriously 
by  salt  than  any  other  fiimily  of  plants,  a  fact 
which  explains  the  total  absence  of  every  approach 
to  pasture  suitable  for  cattle  over  extensive  districts 
called  the  SaU  Deserts,  south  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  and  which,  according  to  the  description  of 
travellers,  present  the  most  appalling  spectacles  of 
great  tracts  of  country  totally  destitute  of  life  that 
the  world  afibrds.  They  truly  deserve  the  name 
of  the  Dead  Deserts. 

Mr.  Bryant  f  draws  the  following  picture  of  this 
region,  to  which  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  direct 
the  reader^s  attention,  as  it  represents  scenes  quite 
as  desolate  as  those  which,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  have  been  portrayed  by  the  pencils 
of  Mr.  Warburton  and  the  author  of  Eothen. 

Descending  into  the  plain  or  valley  before  us,  we 
took  a  northwest  oourse  across  it,  striking  Captain 
Fremont's  trail  of  last  year,  after  we  hod  commenced 
the  ascent  of  the  slope  on  the  western  side.  The 
breadth  of  this  valley  at  this  point,  from  the  base  of 
one  range  of  mountains  to  the  other,  is  about  twenty 
miles.  Large  portions  of  it  are  covered  with  a  saline 
efflorescence  of  a  snowy  whiteness.    The  only  vegeta- 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  that  my  anticipa- 
tions have  been  confirmed,  for  Baron  A.  Von  Hum- 
holdt  (Views  of  Nature,  Edit.  Bohn.  Lond.  1850,  p. 
260)  states,  *'  In  opposition  to  the  generally  adopted 
opinion  respecting  the  absence  of  all  organisms  and 
living  creatures  in  the  Dead  Sea^  it  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, that  my  friend  and  fellow-laborer,  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, has  received  beautiful  specimens  of  Poriles 
elongata  (Lamarck),  from  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  su- 
persaturated with  salt." 

Humboldt  does  not  mention  whether  these  speci- 
mens were  found  in  parts  where  the  water  is  really 
supersaturated,  or  ouly  in  the  estuaries  of  rivers,  where 
it  IS  brackish :  from  the  occurrence  of  this  soecies  in 
the  Red  Sea,  it  appears  to  me  very  improbable  that  it 
could  also  exist  in  water  so  much  more  impresuated 
with  salt  than  that  of  the  ocean,  as  the  undiluted 
water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is. 

t  What  I  saw  in  California,  being  the  journal  of  a 
tour  in  1845  and  '47,  by  Edwin  Bryant,  Esq. 
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ti<m  is  the  wM  sage ;  and  (his  is  parched  and  shri^ 
elled  by  the  extreme  drought  Not  a  solitary  flower 
or  green  plant  has  ezhibitel  itsel£  In  oar  march,  we 
orossed  and  passed  several  deep  rapines  and  chasms, 
ploughed  by  the  waters  from  the  mountains  during 
the' melting  of  the  snows,  or  hollowed  out  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  winds,  ^ot  a  living  object  hat  been  teen 
during  our  day^t  march. 

We  encamped  about  two  o'clock,  P.  M.  There  were 
a  few  dwarf  cedars  in  our  vicinity,  and  scattered 
branches  of  dead  grass.  In  a  ravine  near  us  the  sand 
is  moist,  and,  by  making  an  excavation,  we  obtained 
a  scant  supply  of  water,  impregnated  toith  talt  and 
tulphur,  A  dense  smoky  vapor  fillt  the  valley,  and 
eoncealt  the  tummitt  of  the  dittani  mountaint.  The 
tun,  thining  through  this,  ditpentet  a  lurid  light, 
coloring  the  bare  and  barren  detert  ufith  a  more  dit- 

mo/  and  gloomy  hue,* 

•  •      .     •  •  •  • 

We  passed  over  this  ridge  through  a  narrow  gap, 
the  walls  of  which  are  perpendicular  and  composed 
of  the  same  dark  scoriaceous  materials  as  the  debris 
strewed  around.  From  the  western  terminus  of  this 
ominous-looking  passage,  we  had  a  view  of  the  dark 
desert  plain  before  us,  which,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
penetrate,  was  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  resembled 
a  scene  of  wintry  frosts  and  icy  desolation.  JVot  a 
thrub  or  object  of  any  kind  rote  above  the  turface 
for  the  eye  to  rett  upon.  The  hiatut  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdomt  wat  perfect.  It  wat  a  tcene 
which  excited  mingled  emoiiont  of  apprthention  and 
admiration,^ 

About  eleven  o'clock. we  struck  a  vast  white  plain, 
uniformly  level,  and  utterly  dettitute  of  vegetation, 
or  any  tign  that  thrub  or  plant  had  ever  exitted  above 
itt  tnowlike  turface.  Pausing  a  few  moments  to 
rest  our  mules,  and  moisten  our  mouths  and  throats, 
from  the  scant  supply  of  beverage  in  our  powder-keg, 
we  entered  upon  thit  appalling  Jield  of  tullen  and 
hoary  detolation.  It  wat  a  tcene  to  entirely  new  to 
ut,  to  frightfully  forbidding  and  unearthly  in  itt  at- 
pectt,  thcU  all  of  ut,  I  believe,  though  impretted  with 
itt  tublimity,feU  a  tlight  thudder  of  apprehention. 

Ascending  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  just  as 
the  sun  was  setting,  I  had  a  more  extended  view  of 
the  Qreat  Salt  Pbin  than  at  any  time  previously. 
Far  to  the  south-east,  apparently  from  100  to  160 
miles,  a  solitary  mountain  of  immense  height  rises 
fiiom  the  white  surface  of  the  desert,  and  lifts  its 
hoary  summit,  so  as  almost  to  pierce  the  blue  ceiling 
of  the  skies,  reflecting  back  ftt>m  its  ftt>sen  pinnacle, 
and  making  frigid  to  the  eye  the  warm  and  mellow 
rays  of  the  evening  sun.  JVb  wordt  can  deteribe  the 
awfulnett  and  grandeur  of  the  tublime  detolation. 
The  only  living  object  I  taw  to-day,  and  the  only 
tign  of  animal  exittence,  teparate  from  our  party, 
wat  a  tmall  lizard. t 

The  preceding  extracts  from  Mr.  Bryant's  inter- 
esting work  afllbrd  a  proof  that  similar  physical 
circumstances  everywhere  produce  similar  effects  ; 
fur,  in  America  as  well  as  Palestine,  the  supera- 
bundance of  saline  ingredients  is  equally  destruc- 
tive to  life. 

Mr.  Warburton,  the  American  traveller,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Kinglake,  the  author  of 
Eothen,  have  all  dwelt  so  much  on  the  horrors  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  that  I  think  it  right  to  trespass  still 
further  on  the  reader's  attention,  by  submitting  to 
his  consideration  the  following  passages,  also  ex- 
tracted from  Bryant's  work,  which,  if  I  mistake 
not,  will  prove  that  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Amer- 
ica exhibits,  in  every  respect,  features  not  less 
repulsive  than  those  so  vividly  described  by  aothois 
as  unique  and  peculiar  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

*  Bryant,  p.  146.    t  lb.,  p.  149.    t  lb.,  p.  ISl. 


Resuming  our  march,  we  took  a  soath  coarse  ow 
the  low  hil&  bordering  the  valley  in  which  we  have 
been  encamped  ;  thence  along  the  base  of  a  range  of 
elevated  mountains  which  slope  down  to  the  marshy 
plain  of  the  lake.  This  plain  varies  in  width,  from 
fifteen  to  two  miles,  becoming  narrower  as  we  ,ap- 
proach  what  is  called  the  **  Utah  outlet,"  the  channel 
through  which  the  Utah  Lake  empties  its  waters  into 
the  Salt  Lake. 

The  Qreat  Salt  Lake  has  never  been  accurately  sur- 
veyed. It  is  situated  between  40°  and  42^  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  85°  and  86°  of  longitude  west 
fit>m  Washington.  Its  length  is  variously  stated  by 
the  hunters  and  trappers.who  have  travelled  along  its 
shores,  at  from  150  to  180  miles  ;  but,  in  this  estimate, 
the  numerous  large  bays  and  other  irregularities  are 
included.  Its  extreme  length  in  a  straight  line  is 
probably  100  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  between 
forty  and  sixty  miles.  At  thit  teaton  the  thore,  at  we 
pott  along  it,  it  white,  vjith  a  crutt  of  the  muriate 
and  carbonate  of  toda  combined.  The  muriate  of 
soda  predominates,  but  the  alkali  comprised  with  it  is 
sufficient  to  render  the  salt  bitter  and  unfit  for  use  in  its 
natural  state.  When  the  wind  blowtfrom  the  lake^ 
the  ttench  ariting  from  the  ttagnant  water  next  to 
the  thore  it  highly  offentive  to  the  tmell.  The  tur- 
fajce  of  the  lake  doet  not  pretent  that  rippling  and 
tparkling  appearance  when  the  tudden  breeze  pattet 
over  it,  so  frequently  seen  on  fresh-water  lakes,  and 
on  the  ocean.  The  waters  undoubtedly  are  thoroughly 
saturated  with  saline  matter,  and  hence,  from  this 
weight,  when  they  move  at  aU,  it  is  with  a  lazy  and 
sluggish  undulatory  motion. 

The  tuntet  tcene  thit  evening  wat  tplendid.  TTu 
turface  of  the  lake  appeared  like  a  theet  of  fire,  va* 
rying  in  tint  from  a  crimton  to  a  pale  tcarlet.  Thi» 
jdme-like  ocean  toot  bordered,  at  far  at  toe  could 
tee  to  the  north  and  toutk  of  ut,  with  a  Jield  of  talt^ 
pretenting  all  the  appearance  of  frethly  fallen  tnow. 

Proceeding  about  two  miles,  and  turning  the  point 
of  the  mountain,  we  came  to  teven  warm  tpringt,  to 
ttrongly  impregnated  with  tulphur,  at  to  have  left  a 
depotit  of  thit  mineral  in  tome  placet  teveral  feet  in 
depth.  These  springs  gush  out  near  the  foot  of  a  high 
precipice  composed  of  conglomerate  rock  and  a  bluish 
sandstone.  The  precipice  seems  to  have  been  uplifted 
by  some  subterraneous  convulsion.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  in  the  basins  was  about  90°.  The  water 
of  most  of  them  was  bitter  and  nauseous.* 

The  attentive  reader  cannot  fail  to  discover  in 
this  account  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  many  points 
in  which  it  entirely  agrees  with  the  Dead  Sea ; 
indeed,  several  passages  of  Mr.  Bryant's  descrip- 
tion  mi^ht  be  substituted  for  those  of  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton or  Mr.  Kinglake,  without  in  the  least  altering 
the  meaning  of  these  authors,  when  detailing  what 
they  conceived  to  be  the  most  striking  peculiarities 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Warburton 
dwell  emphatically  on  the  non-volcanic  nature  of 
any  portion  of  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and 
the  former  quotes  Von  Buch,  the  celebrated  geolo- 
gist, in  support  of  this  opinion,  which  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  founded  on  insuflicient  data,  for 
Lynch's  narrative  contains  numerous  proofs  di- 
rectly contradicting  it.    Thus,  at  p.  280,  he  says  :— 

The  distance,  in  a  direct  line,  to  the  Arabian  shore 
measured  seven  nautical  miles.  Mr.  Aulick  found  on 
the  latter  a  volcanic  formation,  and  brought  speci- 
mens of  lava. 

Again,  at  p.  371,  Lynch  says : — 

Stopped  to  examine  some  huge  Uack  boulders  upon 

*  lb.,  p.  136. 
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the  shore,  which  proved  to  be  trap  interspersed  with 
iu/a.  The  whole  mountain,  from  bate  to  mmmitt 
appeared  to  be  one  black  tmus  of  tcoritt  and  lava, 
the  superpcsitioii  of  the  layers  giving  them  a  singular 
appearance.  In  the  rocky  hollows  of  the  shore  were 
incrustations  of  salt,  of  which,  as  well  as  the  lava, 
we  obtained  specimens. 

And  at  page  275 : — 

But  the  scene  was  one  of  unmixed  desolation.  The 
air,  tainted  with  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  of  the 
stream,  gave  a  tawny  hue  even  to  the  foliage  of  the 
cane,  which  is  elsewhere  of  so  light  a  green.  Except 
the  cane-brakes  clustering  along  the  marshy  stream, 
which  disfigured  while  it  sustained  them,  there  was  no 
vegetation  whatever  ;  barren  mountains,  fhigments 
of  rocks  blackened  by  sulphureous  deposit,  and  an 
unnatural  sea,  with  low,  dead  trees  upon  its  margin, 
all  within  the  scope  of  vision,  bore  a  sad  and  sombre 
aspect. 

The  preceding  quotations  seem  to  prove  that 
Yon  Buch  was  in  error  in  stating*  that  '*  this  sea 
has  no  appearance  of  volcanic  origin.  It  merely 
occupies  part  of  the  great  valley  or  crevasse  that 
runs  from  the  Lebanon  almost  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah." 

Mr.  Warburton,  misled  by  the  authority  of  Von 
Buch,  observes  upon  this  point : — *'•  The  absence 
of  volcanic  agency  renders  still  more  remarkable 
the  appearance  of  some  fierce,  fiery  ordeal  through 
wrbich  it  must  have  passed,"  &c.  &c. 

Having,  in  common  with  the  numerous  readers 
of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  derived  much  pleas- 
ure and  instruction  from  Mr.  Warburton  ^s  learn- 
ing and  accurate  observation,  I  cannot  but  regret 
that  he  has,  with  reference  to  the  Dead  Sea,  devi- 
ated from  his  usual  practice,  and  allowed  his 
imagination  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment. 
Thus,  having  succeeded  in  swimming  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  that  only  on  one  occa- 
sion, he  takes  occasion  to  draw  the  following  de- 
scription of  this  extensive  lake  : — *'  This  sea  is  a 
vast  caldron  of  salt  brine,  through  which  masses 
of  bitumen  rise  bubbling  to  the  simmering  sur- 
face." 

No  one  from  this  passage  could  possibly  have 
anticipated  that  the  water  of  this  sea  is  beautifully 
clear  and  cool,  and,  as  appears  from  Lynches  narra- 
tive, af\er  having  navigated  it  in  its  length  and 
breadth,  quite  free  from  all  unpleasant  odor  or 
unwholesome  miasma.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  the 
navigators  of  the  Dead  Sea  experienced  no  incon- 
venience from  any  exhalation  while  at  a  distance 
from  the  shore,  or  even  sailing  near  the  shore, 
when  the  latter  was  bold  and  the  water  deep.  The 
great  body  of  the  sea  consists  of  axtremely  salt, 
but  otherwise  very  pure  water ;  and  as  the  salts  it 
contains  are  not  volatile  bnt  fixed,  the  superincum- 
bent air  is  in  no  way  polluted.  The  water,  too, 
resembling  in  color  that  of  the  ocean,  presents 
nothing  of  a  forbidding  or  disgusting  nature.  The 
water  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  as  described  by 
Fremont,  is  precisely  similar  ;  and  it  is  when  we 
approach  the  shores  of  either  of  these  seas  that 
the  purity  of  their  waters  or  air  is  lessened,  and 
that  only  in  the  comparatively  few*  localities  where 
the  shores  are  low,  marshy,  and  moistened  with 
streamlets  flowing  from  sulphureous  springs.  In 
all  these  respects  there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence 
between  these  two  inland  lakes  of  salt  water,  that 
of  America  appearing  to  be  in  every  particular  a 

*  Yon  Bnch's  Letter  to  Dr.  Robinson. 


I  repetition  of  the  Dead  Sea,  bat  on  a  much  larger 
scale. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  as  to  the  source  from  which  either  of 
these  seas  derives  its  saline  impregnation.  The 
mountain  of  rock  salt  at  Usdum  contains  an  inex- 
haustible supply  for  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  of  America  is  likewise  indebted  for  its 
saline  ingredients  to  clifi^s  of  rock  salt. 

The  belief  that  nothing  living  can  exist  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  so  generally 
spread,  and  has  been  countenanced  by  so  many  au- 
thors of  reputation,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
show  that  recently  ascertained  facta  are  quite  op- 
posed to  the  truth  of  this  opinion. 

Recent  writers  and  travellers  have  not  failed  to 
fall  in  with  and  confirm  the  popular  prejudice  on 
this  subject — thus,  Mr.  Warburton  calls  the  Dead 
Sea  a  corpse,  and  says  with  much  emphasis, 
*'  There  was  no  shell,  or  fly,  or  any  sign  of  life 
along  the  curving  strand,  which  rose  steeply  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  consisted  of  very  small  and  an- 
gular pebbles."  Dr.  Robinson,  and  the  author  of 
Eothen,  both  indulge  in  reflections  respecting  the 
absence  of  life,  not  only  from  the  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  but  from  the  air  above,  and  the  shores 
surrounding  it.  We  find  also  Lieut.  Lynch  bear- 
ing similar  testimony :  thus,  at  page  311,  he  states, 
**  No  bird  fanned  with  its  wing  the  attenuated  air, 
through  which  the  sun  poured  its  scorching  rays 
upon  the  mysterious  element  on  which  we  floated, 
and  which  alone  of  all  the  works  of  its  Maker, 
contains  no  living  thing  within  it." 

This  passage,  I  must  confess,  strikes  me  as  being 
more  poetical  than  philosophical,  for,  in  the  first 
place,  no  fact  recorded  by  either  Mr.  Lynch  or 
,  others  justifies  the  epithet  attenuated  being  applied 
to  the  air ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  Mr.  Lynch 
seems  to  forget  that  he  himself  several  times  met 
with  birds  both  resting  on  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  flying  over  it.  Thus,  in  one  part  of  his 
Journal,  we  find  the  following  entry,  page  287 : — 
'*  One  of  the  party  shot  at  a  duck,  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore — dark-gray  body,  and  black  head 
and  wings.  This  was  fully  twelve  miles  from  the 
Jordan.  The  bird,  when  fired  at,  flew  but  a  short 
distance  out  to  sea,  where  it  alighted,  and  again 
directed  its  course  towards  the  shore.  We  there- 
fore inferred  that  its  haunt  was  among  the  sedges  of 
the  little  fountain." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  reader  will  partake 
somewhat  of  the  astonishment  which  I  felt  on  dis- 
covering that  the  facts  recorded  by  Mr.  Lynch  (for 
the  observation  of  which  he  deserves  so  much 
credit)  are  quite  at  variance  with  his  general  con- 
clusion, as  to  absence  of  birds  from  the  Dead  Sea 
and  its  shores.  Thus,  at  pages  274  and  279,  the 
following  occurrences  are  detailed : — 

Started  two  partridges,  of  a  beautifiil  stone  color, 
so  much  like  the  rocks  that  they  could  only  be  distin- 
guished when  in  motion.  Heard  the  notes  of  a  solita- 
ry bird  in  the  cane-brake  which  we  could  not  identify. 
The  statement  that  nothing  can  live  upon  the  shores  of 
the  sea  is  therefore  disproved.  The  home  and  the 
usual  haunt  of  the  partridge  may  be  among  the  cli£b 
above,  bnt  the  smaller  hM  we  heard  must  have  its 
neSt  in  the  thicket  A  short  distance  from  the  camp 
saw  a  large  brown  or  stone-oolored  hare,  and  started 
a  partridge.  Heard  another  in  the  cliffii  above,  and 
a  small  bird  twittering  in  the  cane-brake  beneath  me. 
We  discovered  that  these  shores  can  furnish  tbod  for 
beasts  of  prey.    Found  some  of  the  seaude  braohi. 
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supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  Job,  and  translated  mal- 
lows in  the  English  version  ;  also  the  Sida  Asiatica. 

At  5  p.  M.,  temperature  80°,  as  the  sun  declined, 
the  wind  sprang  up  and  blew  fnshlj  firom  the  north, 
and  I  began  to  feel  apprehensive  for  the  boats.  To- 
wards sunset  walked  along  the  base  of  the  mountains 
to  the  southward  to  look  for,  but  could  see  nothing  of 
them.  Started  a  snipe,  and  saw,  but  could  not  catch, 
a  beautiful  butterfly,  chequered  white  and  brown. 

The  preceding  quotations  announce,  then,  contra- 
ry to  all  our  preconceived  ideas,  that  on  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea  the  sportsman  may  look  for  a 
goodly  assortment  of  game,  viz.,  ducks,  snipe,  par- 
tridge, hares,  while  the  ornithologist  may  expect 
to  add  specimens  of  singing  birds  to  his  collection, 
and  the  entomologist  may  perhaps  succeed  in  cap- 
turing **  the  beautiful  butterfly ,  dieguered  white  and 
brown j^^  which  eluded  the  pursuit  of  Lieutenant 
Lynch. 

Having,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Lynch,  so  fully  estab- 
lished the  existence  of  animals,  it  would  be  unnec- 
essary to  quote  the  following  passage,  (p.  280,)  re- 
lating to  vegetable  life,  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Lynch 
shows  that  his  prejudices  did  not  prevent  him  get- 
ting a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  that  like  physical  causes 
will  produce  like  effects,  whether  in  Palestine  or 
America.  • 

The  plants  we  found  here,  besides  the  lily,  were 
the  yellow  henbane,  with  narcotic  properties  ;  the 
nightshade  or  wolf-grape,  supposed  by  Hasselquist  to 
be  the  wild-grape  alluded  to  by  Isaiah  ;  the  plant 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  barilla  ;  and  a  species 
of  kale  (Salicomia  Europsea.)  This  plant  is  found 
wherever  salt  water  or  saline  formations  occur.  /( 
vmt  here  upon  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  Fre- 
mont saw  it  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Besides  the  single  pistachia 
tree,  there  were  a  great  many  tamarisks  now  also  in 
blossom  ;  the  flowers  small  and  of  a  dull  white  color  ; 
the  wood  of  the  tree  makes  excellent  charcoal,  and, 
in  the  season,  the  branches  bear  galls  almost  as  acrid 
as  the  oak. 

The  following  account,  given  by  Mr.  Monk,  (son 
of  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,) 
of  his  feelings  on  first  seeing  and  on  taking  leave 
of  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  deserves  a  special 
notice,  not  only  because  it  appears  true  to  nature, 
but  because  it  sujorgests  to  the  mind  the  suspicion 
that  other  travellers,  who  have  described  the  same 
scene,  have  been  influenced  by  preconceived  opin- 
ions, to  see  everything  in  a  gloomy  point  uf  view  : — 

P.  229.  In  about  three  hours,  we  reached  the  moun- 
tain brow  looking  down  upon  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  ; 
and  delightfully  that  beautiful  strange  scenery  burst 
upon  our  weary  and  dazzled  eyes. 

Far  from  looking  gloomy  or  curse-stricken,  it  was 
the  most  riant  scene  I  had  yet  beheld  in  Palestine. 
The  Dead  Lake  itself  was  as  brightly  blue  as  those 
of  Italy  ;  tlie  mountains  of  Moab  and  the  Ammonites 
lifted  their  lofty  line  against  the  early  sun,  and  wore 
ft  purple  hue  over  their  multiplied  clifls  and  promon- 
tories. 

P.  240.  Then  came  sunrise,  first  flushing  the  light 
clouds  above,  then  flashing  over  the  Arabian  moun- 
tains, and  pouring  down  into  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  The  Dead  Sea  itself  seemed  to  come  to  life 
under  that  blessed  spell,  and  shone  like  molten  gold 
among  its  purpled  hills. 

I  lingered  long  upon  that  mountain*s  brow,  and 
thought  that,  so  far  from  deserving  all  the  dismal  ep- 
ithets that  have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  I  had  not  seen 
BO  cheerful  or  attractive  a  scene  in  Palestine.     That 


luxuriant  valley  was  beautiful  as  one  great  pleasure 
ground  ;  with  bosks  and  groves  of  aromatic  shrubs, 
intermingled  with  sloping  glades  and  verdant  valleys. 
The  City  of  Palms  might  still  be  hidden  under  that 
forest,  whence  the  old  castle  just  shows  its  battlements. 
The  plains  of  Gilgal  might  still  be  full  of  prosperous 
people,  with  cottages  concealed  under  that  abundant 
shade  ;  and  that  dread  Sea  itself  shines  and  sparkles 
as  if  its  waters  rolled  in  pure  and  refreshing  waves 
'*  o'er  coral  rocks  and  amber  beds.*' 

The  road  from  hence  to  Jerusalem  is  drear  and  bar- 
ren, and  nothing  but  Bethany  occurred  to  divert  my 
thoughts  from  dwelling  oil  the  beautiful  Dead  Sea. 


From  the  Oswego  Palladlam. 
FISBINO   AMONG   THE   THOUSAND   ISLANDS. 

We  stated,  a  few  days  since,  that  Ex-President 
Van  Buren  and  Francis  P.  Blair  had  gone  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  on  a  fishing  expedition. 
It  appears  that  our  friend  Cooper,  recently  con- 
nected with  the  Rochester  press,  went  down  with 
the  party  from  this  city,  and  joined  in  the  sport. 
We  find  his  report  in  the  Rochester  Times,  from 
which  we  copy  the  following.  His  letter  is  dated 
Alexandria  Bay,  Aug.  23  : — 

**  A  few  miles  below  French  Creek,  where  the 
river  is  roost  thickly  studded  with  islands,  is  a  little 
hamlet  by  the  water  side,  called  Alexandria  Bay. 
Here  the  Bay  State  landed  several  passengers,  in 

Sursuit  of  sporting  pleasure,  including  Mr.  Van 
turen,  his  friends,  and  your  humble  servant. 
*'  The  only  public  house  at  this  place  is  kept  by 
Mr.  Crossman,  who  is  particularly  attentive  to  his 
guests.  His  house  is  not  large,  but  is  kept  in  a 
neat  and  orderly  manner.  Among  the  guests  here, 
were  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune  of  New  York,  Preston 
King,  Senator  Dart,  and  those  I  have  before 
mentioned. 

**  At  an  early  hour  of  the  day  following  our  ar- 
rival, all  was  in  commotion  among  the  sporting 
gentlemen,  making  ready  for  the  excursion  of  the 
day.  Most  of  those  who  prefer  angling,  employ 
an  experienced  man  to  row  them  among  the 
islands.  Mr.  Bryan  of  Rochester,  and  myself, 
however,  preferred  exploring  for  ourselves.  So 
we  put  off  in  a  small  skiff,  and  were  soon  among 
the  Islands. 

'*  We  spent  the  day  in  fishing,  and  returned  to 
head  quarters  at  night,  after  rowing  some  twenty 
miles,  with  forty-five  pickerel  and  bass,  some  of 
the  former  weighing  eight  pounds  each.  As  the 
different  parties  came  in,  their  prizes  were  exam- 
ined, and  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  had 
taken  the  greatest  number  of  fishes,  while  the  two 
Rochester  gentlemen  above  mentioned  had  taken 
the  greatest  amount  in  bulk.  We  should  have 
been  quite  willing  to  have  yielded  the  entire  palm 
to  the  *  Sage  of  Kinderhook,'  had  it  not  been 
generally  understood  that  Rochester  sportsmen  are 
considered  '  some.' 

**  The  Ex-President  never  looked  better.  I  passed 
him  several  times  while  among  the  islands,  as  he 
sat  erect  in  his  skiff,  eagerly  watching  his  line, 
always  ready  for  a  bite,  and  always  quick  to  dis- 
tinguish a  bite  from  a  nibble." 


"  Father,'^  said  a  sporting  youth  to  his  revered 
parent,  "  they  say  trout  will  bite  now."  *•  Well, 
well,"  was  the  consoling  reply,  **  mind  your 
work,  and  then  you  11  be  sure  they  won't  bito 
you." 
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Poems,  By  the  late  Thomas  Lovell  Beodoes, 
Author  of  **  Death's  Jest  Book,  or  the  Fool's 
Tragedy."     With  a  Memoir.     Pickering. 

The  father  of  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes  was  Doc- 
tor Thomas  Beddoes  of  Clifton,  a  man  of  moch 
vigor  and  originality  of  mind,  a  bold  scientific  in- 
quirer and  a  vehement  politician,  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy's  early  patron  and  one  of  the  most  ardent 
defenders  of  the  First  French  Revolution.  He 
married  Maria  Edgeworth's  younger  sister,  and 
died  in  1809,  six  years  after  the  birth  of  his  only 
son,  who  was  left  to  the  guardianship  of  a  college 
friend  of  his  father's,  afterwards  Sir  Davies  Gil- 
bert. The  mother  of  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes  also 
died  while  he  was  comparatively  young — his  sis- 
ters have  survived  him. 

He  went  to  Charter  House  School  when  he  was 
fourteen,  took  a  high  place  in  the  fifth  form,  dis- 
linguished  himself  in  the  classics,  and  was  second 
boy  in  the  school  when  he  was  removed  to  Oxford, 
in  his  seventeenth  year.     Mr.  Bevan  of  the  Western 
Circuit  was  his  fag,  and  tells  us  what  manner  of 
boy  he  was  at  the  school.     He  had  an  impatient, 
insubordinate  spirit ;  a  great  turn  for  humor,  and 
propensity  to  mischief,  expressed  also  in  a  singu- 
larly shrewd,  sarcastic  ftce ;  was  always  in  some 
kind  of  conflict  or  rebellion  ;  and,  **  even  when 
detected,  his  invincible  assurance  and  deliberate 
defiance  of  the  masters,  together  with  the  grim 
composure  of  his  countenance,  was  so  irresistibly 
comic,  that  I  have  seen  them  unable  to  speak  for 
laughing  when  he  was  brought  up  for  punishment." 
In  and  out  of  play  his  tastes  were  manly.     The 
motto  on   his    pasteboard    shield   was  Algernon 
Sydney's  Manus  hax  tnimica  Tyrannis;  the  lads 
would    crowd    into  the    cloisters    to    hear  him 
burlesque  the  popular  actors,  "  particularly  Kean 
and   Macready;"    he  invented  a  slang  language 
which  became  the  general  property  of  the  school ; 
and  the  books  he  would  read  and  recite,  and  make 
his  fag  take  part  in,  were  Shakspeare,  Fletcher, 
Jonson,  Webster,  and  Mario w,  which,  says  Mr. 
Bevan,   '*  he    read   with   so   much   propriety  of 
expression  and  manner  that  I  was  always  glad  to 
listen ;  even  when  I  was  pressed  into  the  service 
as  his  accomplice,  his  enemy  or  his  love,  with  a 
due  accompaniment  of  curses,  caresses,  or  kicks, 
as    the    course    of    his  declamation    required." 
Throughout  the  school  generally  he  was  popular, 
less  that  the  boys  liked  him,  than  that  they  feared 
and  instinctively  respected   him.     Without  any 
apparent  effort  he  acquired  and  retained  over  all  of 
them  a  marked  ascendency.     '*  He  had  scholarship 
enough,"  says  Mr.  Bevan,  "  to  reach  and  maintain 
with  ease  a  high  place  in  the  school ;  but,  that 
point  settled,  he  seemed  to  abandon   all  further 
competition,  that  he  might  establish  a  supremacy 
more  to  his  taste."    His  literary  powers  early  and 
characteristically  displayed  themselves.     A  lock- 
smith who  worked    for    the    school,  one  John 
Wylie,  incurred  his  wrath  by  putting  a  bad  lock 
on  his  book-case,  and  forcing  him  to  pay  as  for  a 
good  one ;  whereupon,  the  very  next  night  Wylie 
came  to  work,  Beddoes  had  prepared  a  dramatic 
interlude  representing  his  last  momenu  disturbed 
by  horror  and  lemorse  for  his  sins  in  the  matter  of 
the  lock,  in  a  second  scene  depicting  his  death,  and 
in  a  third  his  funeral  procession  interrupted  by 
fiends  who  bore  the  body  off  to  accompany  the  soul 
to  eternal  torments.    •*  The  getting  up,"  says  Mr. 
Bevan,  "  was  so  perfect,  and  the  dialogue,  songs. 


choruses,  and  dirge,  so  good  in  their  way,  and  so 
personal  and  little  flattering  to  the  suffering  soul, 
that  John  Wylie  departed  in  a  storm  of  wrath  and 
execration,  and  could  not  be  persuaded,  for  some 
time,  to  resume  his  work." 

Beddoes  entered  residence  as  a  commoner  at 
Pembroke  before  he  was  seventeen,  but  he  had 
already  sent  serious  poetry  to  the  Morning  PosU 
and  in  his  freshman's  year  be  published  his  first 
volume.  It  was  hardly  out,  however,  before  he 
was  heartily  ashamed  of  it ;  and  the  gayly-bound 
copies  he  had  given  to  his  friends  but  a  month 
or  two  before,  he  would  go  about  among  iheir 
bookshelves  privately  and  grimly  eviscerating,  with 
a  chuckle  to  think  he  had  left  them  only  its  glitter- 
ing outside.  He  had  now  begun  a  regular  dra- 
matic work,  which  was  far  advanced  before  his 
freshman's  year  had  waned,  and  which  in  his  second 
college  year,  when  he  was  not  yet  nineteen,  was 
published  with  the  title  of  The  Bride's  Tragedy. 
It  could  not  have  been  published  at  better  time. 
Charles  Lamb  bad  discovered  the  elder  English 
dramatists  not  long  before,  critics  and  poets  were 
eager  in  discussion  and  admiration  of  them,  and 
here  had  a  writer  suddenly  started  up  with  pre- 
cisely that  order  of  power  aud  genius.  The  story 
and  Its  treatment,  the  terror  and  pity  thrown  into 
it,  the  tragic  boldness  of  the  writer,  his  power  of 
fancy  and  imagery,  his  deficiency  of  art,  his  super- 
abundance of  passion,  his  licenses  of  imagination, 
all  proclaimed  a  scion  of  the  stock  from  which 
Webster  and  Marlowe  sprung.  With  very  visible 
crudeness  of  taste,  there  was  no  discernible  im- 
matureness  or  juvenility  of  power.  When  we 
read  the  tragedy  now  we  perceive  in  it  a  singular 
and  pleasing  absence  of  all  violence  of  effort,  of  all 
merely  imitative  energy  reflected  from  books.  He 
had  found  the  tale  among  the  legends  of  his  college 
(that  of  a  student  of  high  birth  who  had  privately 
married  at  Oxford  a  girl  in  humble  life,  and  who, 
on  becoming  entangled  in  a  betrothment  on  which 
his  friends  at  home  insisted,  is  tempted  to  the 
horrible  crime  of  murdering  his  wife) ;  and  such  as 
these  scenes  relate  it,  sudden,  rapt,  and  passionate, 
we  see  it  freshly  re-written  from  the  heart.  For 
the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  deepest  tragic 
feeling,  and  for  the  sweetness  with  which  its  hor- 
ror is  redeemed,  the  murder  scene  is  unrivalled. 
When  the  poor  girl  is  told  to  repent  and  die,  she 
says  to  her  murderer,  with  no  sense  but  of  his  sud- 
den estrangement  and  his  tenderness  passed  away — 

Oh,  if  thou  wiliest  it,  love. 
If  thou  bat  speak  it  with  thy  natural  voice. 
And  smile  upon  me — ^I  *ll  not  think  it  pain. 
But  cheerfully  I  *11  seek  me  oat  a  grave. 
And  sleep  as  sweetly  as  on  Hesperus*  breast 
He  will  not  smile  ;  he  will  not  listen  to  me. 
Why  dost  thou  thrust  thy  fingers  in  thy  bosom  ? 
Oh  search  it,  search  it ;  see  if  there  renuun 
One  little  remnant  of  thy  former  love, 
To  dry  my  tears  with. 

He  stabs  her,  and  in  his  arms  she  sinks  and  dies— 

Whose  kiss  is  that  ? 
His  lips  are  ioe.    Oh  my  loved  Hesperus, 
Help: 

His  love  had  reawakened  and  his  remorse  begun 
before  he  hears  that  final  cry,  of  which  he  exclaims, 
in  a  line  that  may  have  lingered  in  Henry  Tay- 
lor's ear  when  he  wrote  a  similar  verse  in  hia 
noble  Artevelde^  • 

What  a  shriek  was  that ! — it  flew  to  heaven. 
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The  most  fall  and  frank  recognition  of  Beddoee 
eame  at  once  from  one  who  was  himself  at  that 
time  in  the  flush  of  his  own  poetical  £ime,  who 
spoke  of  him  everywhere,  interested  the  critics  for 
him,  reviewed  him  in  the  Edinburgh^  sought  his 
personal  acquaintance,  and  will  remain  by  his  side 
as  long  as  he  shall  hereafter  find  appreciation,  as 
that  true  fellow-songster,  Barry  Cornwall,  whose 
Flelcher-like  muse  would  in  his  have  generously 
greeted  a  greater  song ;  as  that  steady  friend,  Mr. 
Procter,  who  followed  him  afterwards  with  unfail- 
ing solicitude  through  his  fitful  life-career.  Nor 
was  the  encouragement  and  praise  from  another 
genuine  poet,  George  Darley,  less  hearty  or  unmis- 
giving ;  and  certainly  young  tragedian  never  had 
fairer  start  than  this  '*  boy  Beddoes,"  as  it  became 
for  a  time  the  town-talk  to  speak  of  him.  Little 
was  it  then  known  to  those  who  so  called  him,  how 
truly  the  student  of  Pembroke  remained  still  the 
boy  of  Charter  House.  The  ambition  that  had 
auggested  the  Bride'i  Tragedy  died  in  the  effort  of 
producing  it.  As  with  his  school-fellows,  now 
with  the  poets,  his  power  once  acknowledged  he 
abandoned  further  competition.  Oxford  itself  lay 
heavy  on  him.  For  all  that  vital  intellectual 
energy  which  filled  him  he  found  no  vent  in  the 
dall  lecture-room  of  Pembroke.  *'  I  did  not  knew 
what  to  study,"  he  says  himself,  '*  thanks  to  the 
state  of  education  in  England.*'  He  was  speedily 
at  war  with  the  college  anthorities,  went  to  lecture 
with  his  books  uncut,  and  seized  all  opportunities 
of  making  known  his  contempt  for  his  tutor.  That 
after  this  he  should  have  had  some  fear  for  his 
degree,  and  be  put  somewhat  upon  his  mettle  to 
iomI  for  it,  was  not  unreasonable.  While  thus 
engaged  at  Southampton,  in  the  summer  of  1823, 
he  became  personalty  known  to  his  biographer, 
Mr.  Kelsall,  and  through  him  he  is  now  more 
plainly  visible  to  us.  Such  of  his  letters  as  have 
been  preserved  date  from  this  time. 

Clearly  he  was  no  proper  subject  for  guidance 
or  advice  in  literary  studv,  however  kind  or  wise 
the  advice  proffered.  What  poetical  wealth  was 
in  him  flowed  forth  or  stopped  abruptly,  was  sub- 
ject to  no  law,  could  not  be  brought  under  the 
control  of  any,  at  all  times  simply  obeyed  his 
humor.  One  sees  somehow  at  once  that  m  mere 
literature  he  has  not  found  his  vocation,  if  he  is 
ever  to  find  it.  He  is  throwing  off  an  act  of  a  new 
tragedy  one  day,  and  the  next  day  producing  an- 
other, the  third  day  abandoning  both.  The  frag- 
ments thus  thrown  off,  from  this  time  till  the  age 
of  manhood,  form  with  one  exception  nearly  all  of 
his  **  remains  ;*'  and  what  his  friends  greeted  then 
with  such  hot  and  eager  hope,  we  cannot  contem- 
plate even  now  with  a  merely  cold  admiration.  It 
18  not  that  in  this  youth,  scarcely  out  of  his  teens, 
there  is  a  luxurious  wealth  of  sentiment,  grace,  and 
fancy ;  it  is  not  that  he  possesses  what  seems  an 
exhaustless  source  of  beautiful  forms  and  passion- 
ate expressions ;  but  that  the  thinking  and  creative 
intellect  is  already  so  vigorously  developed  in  him. 
The  most  fiagmentary  of  his  fragments  has  this 
mark  upon  it.  You  see  but  an  arm,  a  hand,  it 
may  be,  the  curve  of  a  lip ;  but  the  blood  is  in  the 
veins,  and  inspiration  has  been  there.  Formless, 
characterless,  ondistinguishable,  there  is  yet  the 
opening  of  what  may  be  life,  and  mast  be  large  and 
noble  life— 

Like  the  red  outline  of  beginning  Adam. 

That  was  one  of  the  verses  which  Beddoes 
dropped  at  Southampton  before  he  zetoroed  to 


college.  From  Pembroke  he  writes  to  Procter  in 
rapturous  admiration  of  Shelley's  Onci,  and  the 
soon-following  death  of  that  poet  bitterly  affected 
him.  '*  What  would  he  not  have  done,  if  ten 
years  more,  that  will  be  wasted  on  the  lives  of 
unprofitable  knaves  and  fools,  had  been  given  to 
him?"  To  Mr.  Kelsall  he  writes  that  he  has 
*'  three  fint  acts"  in  his  drawer,  and  has  finished 
the  first  act  of  another,  *'  oh !  so  stupid.  Procter 
has  the  brass  to  tell  me  that  he  likes  that  fool  The 
Last  Man,  I  shall  go  on  with  neither."  His 
next  letter  mentions  as  many  as  three  acts  finished, 
doubtless  of  some  new  venture,  but  he  will  not  show 
them.  "  You  may  trust  me  they  are  bad ;  if  good, 
I  should  say  so  and  send  them,  being  convinced 
that  the  affectation  of  modesty  is  the  hardest  brass 
of  impudence  and  8elf<x)nceit.  Be  satisfied  that 
they  are  damnable."  After  a  few  more  months 
he  frankly  tells  his  friend,  in  apparent  answer  to 
some  remonstrance,  that  he  depends  very  little  on 
his  poetical  faculty,  but  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
complete  one  more  tragedy;  and  he  announces, 
three  months  later,  that  **  a  new  tragic  abortion  of 
mine  has  absolutely  extended  its  foetus  to  a  quarter 
of  the  fourth  act.  When  finished,  if  finished,  I 
think  it  will  satisfy  you  and  myself  of  my  poetical 
and  dramatical  impotence." 

The  fact  would  seem  to  be  that  in  the  course  of 
these  few  months  Beddoes  had  convinced  himself 
of  the  folly  and  mistake  of  any  attempt  to  reanimate 
modem  tragedy  by  alliance  with  that  of  two  cen- 
turies past.  *'  Such  ghosts  as  Marlowe,  Webster," 
&c.,  he  writes  (and  he  was  now  hardly  twenty- 
one)  '*  are  better  dramatists,  better  poets,  I  dare 
say,  than  any  contemporary  of  ours,  but  they  are 
ghosts  ;  the  worm  is  in  their  pages ;  and  we  want 
to  see  something  that  our  great  grandsires  did  not 
know.  With  the  greatest  reverence  for  all  the 
antiquities  of  the  drama,  I  still  think  that  we  had 
better  forget  than  revive  ;  attempt  to  give  the 
literature  of  this  age  an  idiosyncrasy  and  spirit  of 
its  own,  and  only  raise  a  ghost  to  gaze  on,  not  to 
live  with."  A  couple  of  months  more,  notwith- 
standing, produced  a  new  tragedy,  '*  which  at 
present  I  think  of  completing ;"  but  again  he  sub- 
sides into  what  he  calls  his  habit  of*'  diffuseness 
and  uninteresting  delay,"  which  duly  consigns  this 
Second  Brother  to  the  limbo  of  all  its  predecessors. 
Two  more  months  succeed ;  he  has  taken  his  de- 
gree, and  is  about  to  leave  college ;  when  he  thus 
writes,  *' Oxford  is  the  most  indolent  place  on 
earth.  I  do  not  intend  to  finish  that  Second  Brother 
you  saw,  but  am  thinking  of  a  very  Gothic-styled 
tragedy,  to  which  I  have  a  jewel  of  a  name— 
Death's  Jest'Book;  of  course  no  one  will  read  it." 
And  so  he  left  Oxford — at  the  age  of  twenty-one— 
his  spirit  already  wearied  and  dissatisfied  with  such 
prospects  of  lifers  pursuits  as  it  had  opened  to  him, 
and  carrying  with  him  the  only  literary  project 
which  he  lived  to  complete  and  leave  after  him, 
though  he  lived  to  the  age  of  forty-six. 

To  explain  the  sorrowful  story  of  such  fair 
promise  marred,  such  noble  powers  flung  forth  to 
waste,  is  not  the  object  of  this  article.  Many  con- 
spiring causes  there  were ;  nor  may  it  even  here 
be  omitted,  that  his  patrimony,  though  small,  suf^ 
ficed  for  independence.  The  necessity  of  daily  toil 
never  disciplined  or  restrained  his  impatient  spirit. 
He  could  not  but  work,  as  became  the  craving  of 
such  capacity,  but  from  the  orderly  and  settled 
results  of  labor  he  could  afford  to  turn  contemptu- 
ously away.  He  selected  his  fiither's  profession, 
and  went  to  study  physic  at  Gdttingen.    It  is  meet 
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interesting  to  see  how  science  takes  possession  of 
him,  with  what  eagerness  (fox  its  own  sake)  he 
follows  it,  how  his  sphere  of  thought  expands  with 
it,  how  easily  and  nobly  it  blends  with  his  spiritual 
experiences,  and  what  extraordinary  frait  it  would 
have  borne  in  that  large  nature  and  mind,  if  it  had 
only  been  worked  out  steadily.  Nor  can  we  help 
feeling  that  this  might  have  been  so  if  he  had  but 
found  at  Oxford  what  he  found  at  Gottingen. 
*'  There  is  an  appetite  for  learning,"  he  writes, 
"  a  spirit  of  diligence,  and  withal  a  good-natured 
fellow-feeling  nobly  unparalleled  in  our  old  apo- 
plectic and  paralytic  Almse  Matres.  I  never  was 
better  employed,  never  so  happy,  never  so  well 
satisfied."  But  when  he  had  completed  his  course 
at  Guttingen,  he  went  to  Wurzburgh  for  his  doc- 
tor's degree ;  resided  afterwards  at  Strasburgh  fur 
other  scientific  researches ;  made  Zurich  his  rest- 
ing-place for  several  years,  unwearied  in  the  pur- 
suits it  favored  ;  still  labored  hard  at  all  these 
places,  though  he  labored  but  for  his  own  satisfac- 
tion and  self-indulgence ;  declined  a  professor*s 
chair  in  comparative  anatomy,  to  which  the  medi- 
cal faculty  of  Zurich  had  warmly  named  him; 
fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus  in  the  shape  of 
Prussian,  Hanoverian,  and  Bavarian  magnates,  who 
successively  banished  him  as  a  mischievous  demo- 
crat from  their  various  territories ;  supported  the 
Swiss  cause  against  the  despots  in  every  possible 
form  in  the  German  press;  and  finally  died  at 
Basle  at  the  opening  of  1849,  from  the  combined 
efilects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse  and  a  wound  re- 
ceived in  a  dissecting-rooiTi  at  Frankfort.  A  few 
hours  before  he  died  he  became  conscious  of  the 
sudden  summons,  calmly  spoke  of  it,  and  committed 
to  writing,  with  a  hurrying  pencil  but  collected 
thoughts,  a  string  of  parting  bequests  and  fare- 
wells. It  is  affecting  to  note  that  the  last  thoughts 
of  his  life  reverted  to  the  pursuit  which  had  thrown 
a  glory  round  its  outset.  None  of  the  scientific 
works  in  which  he  was  known  to  have  been  en- 
gaged were  found  among  his  papers,  but  among  his 
injunctions  written  an  hour  or  two  before  death 
was  one  consigning  to  Mr.  Kelsall  such  manu- 
scripts of  poetry  as  might  be  fuund,  '*  to  print  or 
not,  as  he  might  think  proper."  He  died  soon 
afler  he  had  written,  in  German  and  in  a  firm  clear 
hand,  upon  his  fiivorite  German  Bible — For  my 
Sisters. 

Before  wc  proceed  to  speak  of  the  portion  of  the 
bequest  then  made  which  is  now  discharged,  we 
turn  to  the  very  striking  series  of  letters  which 
mark  the  phases  of  this  extraordinary  man's  mind 
and  study  during  his  twenty-five  years  of  manhood. 
Whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  upon  the 
profitless  results  in  which  they  closed,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  the  workings  of  a  noble  spirit,  of  a  large 
true  heart,  of  a  most  original  and  capacious  mind, 
are  here.  As  mere  letters,  they  are  excellent. 
His  descriptions  of  the  various  German  lectures 
he  attended,  at  once  set  the  queer  yet  genial  figures 
before  us,  in  all  their  wisdom  and  oddity.  When 
he  talks  of  a  picture  (which  is  seldom)  no  one 
could  possibly  talk  better.  '*  There  are  many 
wonderfully  mysterious  heads  of  his,"  he  says  of 
Rembrandt,  **  which  look  more  like  evanescent 
levelations  of  people  that  shall  be  born,  than  repre- 
sentations of  what  men  have  been.  They  look  out 
at  you  as  if  they  were  going  to  dive  again  into 
their  cloudy  elements,  and  as  if  they  could  not  last 
an  instant.  *  And  they  are  amazingly  contrasted 
with  some  of  Vandyke's  clear  and  real  people, 
who  stand  and  sit  about  the  walls  quietly  but  quite 


alive — and  knowing  that  they  are  so,  only  they 
choose  to  be  pictures  a  little  longer."  So,  when 
he  speaks  of  national  follies,  or  absolutist  tyrannies, 
or  of  a  scene  he  has  travelled  over,  or  of  a  reflection 
which  has  carried  him  into  forbidden  fields  of  spec- 
ulation (thoughts,  as  Shakspeare  says,  beyond  the 
reaches  of  our  souls)  every  letter  bears  something 
of  the  impress  of  his  rare  and  original  intellect. 
Of  course  we  cannot  but  single  out  with  peculiar 
interest  what  he  says  of  that  fpr  which  alone  he 
will  be  a  name  hereafter,  if  he  lives  at  all. 

In  one  of  his  earliest  letters  from  Gottingen, 
when  he  was  only  two  and  twenty,  he  tells  Mr. 
Kelsall  that  he  has  lost  much,  if  not  all,  of  his 
ambition  to  become  poetically  distinguished.  '*  To 
tell  you  truly,"  he  says  a  year  later,  '*  I  begin  to 
prefer  anatomy  to  poetry,  I  mean  to  my  own.  I 
never  could  have  been  the  real  thing  as  a  writer." 
Yet  there  was  no  other  thing  so  real  for  him,  if  he 
could  have  brought  himself  to  contemplate  steadily 
what  yet  he  could  not  wholly  drive  out  from  his 
contemplation.  **  Me  yon  may  safely  regard"  (he 
writes,  and  he  is  only  twenty-three  when  he  writes 
it)  *f  as  one  banished  from  a  service  to  which  he 
was  not  adapted,  but  who  has  still  a  lingering 
aflfection  for  the  land  of  dreams."  That  was  still 
the  thought  which  seems  to  have  haunted  and  dis- 
abled him.  *'  What  would  have  been  my  confusion 
and  dismay,"  he  writes,  the  year  following,  **  if 
I  had  set  up  as  a  poet,  and,  later  in  my  career, 
anything  real  and  great  had  started  up  among  us, 
and,  like  a  real  devil  in  a  play,  frightened  into 
despair  and  fatuity  the  miserable  masked  wretches 
who  mocked  his  majesty  ?"  In  the  same  letter  he 
deliberately  avows  his  belief  that  bis  merits  have 
been  extravagantly  overrated,  that  he  would  not 
give  a  shilling  for  anything  be  had  written,  nor 
sixpence  for  anything  he  was  likely  to  write,  and 
that  he  would  not  be  condemned  to  read  through 
again,  for  any  consideration,  that  very  sad  boyish 
affair,  the  Bride's  Tragedy,  **  Read  only  an  act 
of  Shakspeare,"  he  writes  to  Procter  a  couple  of 
years  ailer  this,  **  a  bit  of  Milton,  a  scene  or  two 
of  the  admirably-true  Cend,  something  of  Webster, 
Marston,  Marlowe,  or  in  fact  anything  deeply,  natu- 
rally, socially  felt,  and  you  will  feel  at  once  how 
forced,  artificial,  insipid]!"  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  '*  It  is 
good  to  be  tolerable,  or  intolerable,  in  any  other  line, 
but  Apollo  defend  us  from  brewing  all  our  lives  at 
a  quintessential  pot  of  the  smallest  ale  Parnassian." 
.  .  .  *'  I  read  Shakspeare  and  Wordsworth,  the 
only  English  books  I  have  here — and  doubt — and 
seem  to  myself  a  very  Bristol  diamond,  not  genuine, 
although  glittering  just  enough  to  be  sham." 
Years  passed  on,  but  without  bringing  the  philo- 
sophic mind,  if  by  that  is  meant  the  happy  appre- 
ciation of  oneself,  which  they  often  bring  so  abun- 
dantly to  other  poets.  **  I  have  looked  at  your  letter 
again,  and  am  not  convinced  by  it  that  it  is  my  busi- 
ness to  get  anything  printedr  Twenty  years  ago  I 
was  so  overrated  that  of  course  I  must  fall  short  of  all 
reasonable  and  unreasonable  expectation."  What, 
then,  with  all  that  wondrous  power  lying  in  him 
unused,  with  all  that  impatient  energy  still  untamed, 
were  his  pursuits ?  **  Sometimes  I  dissect  a  beetle, 
sometimes  an  oyster,  and  very  often  trudge  about 
the  hills  and  the  lakes,  with  a  tin  box  on  my  back, 
and  'peep  and  botanize*  in  defiance  of  W.  W. 
Sometimes  I  peep  half  a  day  through  a  microscope ; 
sometimes  I  read  Italian  (in  which  I  am  only  a 
smatterer)  or  what  not ;  and  not  seldom  drink  and 
smoke  like  an  iEtna."  Then  he  would  break 
into  a  wild  song,  write  it  down  in  his  letter,  and 
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thas  conclude.  "  And  so  I  weave  my  Penelopean 
web,  and  rip  it  up  again ;  and  so  I  roll  my  impu- 
dent Sisyphian  stone ;  an^  so  I  eat  my  beefsteak, 
drink  my  coffee,  and  wear  my  coats  out  at  elbow, 
and  pay  my  bills,  (when  I  can,)  as  busy  an 
humble-bee  as  any  one  who  doth  nothing."  In 
which  pursuits  there  passed  unprofitably  away  one 
of  the  most  original  poetical  writers  of  the  present 
century ! 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  look  for  a  while  at 
this  book  of  fragments,  and  see  how  far  they  justify 
the  reckless  indifference  and  impatient  contempt  so 
freely  lavished  upon  them.  As  we  have  said,  they 
are  mainly  what  were  written  while  the  writer  was 
yet  below  the  age  of  manhood.  Of  the  sole  com- 
pleted work  of  his  maturity,  his  constant  companion 
in  his  exile,  the  link  between  his  poetry  at  Oxford 
and  hie  anatomy  and  physiology  at  Gottingen,  the 
connection  and  strange  sympathy  between  the  end 
of  his  life  and  its  beginning,  the  book  in  which  he 
jested  with  tlie  mystery  which  all  his  science  could 
not  help  him  to  aoUe^Dealh's  Jest  Book — we 
have  heretofore  spoken  at  great  length. 

The  most  important  piece  is  that  with  which 
the  volume  opens — nearly  four  acts  of  the  Second 
Brother,  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made. 
The  principal  characters  in  this  fragment  are  the 
''second"  and  younger  brothers  of  the  reigning 
Duke  of  Ferrara.  The  scene  opens  on  the  night 
of  a  great  festivity  giveq  by  the  younger  brother, 
Orazio— 

B(Ut,  Sir,  well  met  to-night ; 

Methinks  our  path  is  one. 

Mich.  And  all  Ferrara's. 

There  *8  not  a  candle  lit  to-night  at  home  ; 
And  for  the  cupa — they  'U  be  less  wet  with  wine 
Than  is  the  inmost  grain  of  all  this  earth 
With  the  now-falling  dew.    Kone  sit  in  doors. 
Except  the  babe,  and  his  forgotten  grandsire, 
And  such  as,  out  of  life,  each  side  do  lie 
Against  the  shutter  of  the  grave  or  womb. 
The  rest  that  build  up  the  great  hill  of  life. 
From  the  crutch-riding  boy  to  his  sweet  mother, 
The  deer-eyed  girl,  and  the  brown  fellow  of  war. 
To  the  gray  head  and  grandest  sire  of  all 
That 's  half  in  heaven — all  these  are  forth  to-night ; 
And  there  they  throng  upon  both  sides  the  river. 
Which,  guessing  at  its  hidden  banks,  flows  on, 
A  water-stream  betwixt  two  tides  of  flesh  : — 
And  still  the  streets  pour  on. 

Bati.  And  where  go  they  .' 

To  the  feast,  the  wine,  the  lady-footed  dance—  ^ 
Where  you  and  I,  and  every  citizen 
That  has  a  feathered  and  a  jewelled  cap. 
And  youthful  curls  to  hang  beside  it  brownly — 
To  the  Duke's  brother,  Lord  Orazio's  palace. 

Marc.  {a%ide.)     Orazio!  what  of  him? 

Mich.  Ay,  that 's  a  man 

After  the  heart  of  Bacchus  !    By  my  life. 
There  is  no  mortal  stuff,  that  foots  the  earth. 
Able  to  wear  the  shape  of  man,  like  him. 
And  fill  it  with  the  carriage  of  a  god. 
We  're  but  the  tools  and  scaffolding  of  men. 
The  lines,  the  sketch,  and  he  the  very  thing  .... 

Bait.  Why  then,  away  !  let 's  fit  our  velvet  arms. 
And  on  together. 

Marc,  {advancing.)    Nobles  of  Ferrara, 
My  gentle  lords,  have  pity  for  a  man. 
Whom  fortune  and  the  roundness  of  the  world 
Have,  from  his  feeble  footing  on  its  top, 
Flung  to  deep  poverty.    When  I  was  bom. 
They  hid  my  helplessness  in  purple  wraps. 
And  cradled  me  within  a  jewelled  crown. 
But  now — 0  bitter  now  ! — ^what  name  of  woe, 
D^ond  the  knowledge  of  the  lips  of  hell, 


Is  fitted  to  my  poor  and  withering  boqI, 
And  its  old,  wretched  dwelling  ? 
BatL  What  18  this? 

The  beggar  Marcello  is  the  '*  second  brother," 
an  early  wanderer  from  his  home,  long  supposed 
dead.  Orazio  enters  with  his  mistresses  on  either 
hand,  music  and  song  attending  him,  and  his 
followers  prostrate  with  flattery  and  worship. 
The  beggar  again  advances : — 

Batt.  Beggar,  stand  back,  I  say. 

Marc.  No  ;  I  will  shadow  your  adored  mortal. 
And  shake  my  rags  at  him.  Dost  fear  the  plague  ? 
Musk-fingered  boy,  aside ! 

Oraz.  What  madman 's  this  ? 

Rotau.    Keep  him  away  from  me  ! 
His  hideous  raggedness  tears  the  soft  sight. 
Where  it  is  pictured. 

Marc.     I  our  clutch  is  like  the  grasping  of  a  wave ; 
Off  from  my  shoulder  ! — Now,  my  velvet  fellow, 
Let  *s  measure  limbs.    Well,  is  your  flesh  to  mine 
As  gold  to  lead,  or  but  the  common  plaister 
That  wraps  up  bones  ?    Your  skin  is  not  of  silk  ; 
Your  face  not  painted  with  an  angel's  feather 
With  tints  firom  morning's  lip,  but  the  daubed  clay  ; 
These  veiny  pipes  hold  a  dog's  lap  of  blood. 
Let  us  shake  hands  ;  I  tell  thee,  brother  skeleton. 
We  're  but  a  pair  of  puddings  for  the  dinner 
Of  Lady  worm  ;  you  served  in  silks  and  gems, 
I  garnished  with  plain  rags.    Have  I  unlocked  thee  ? 

Oraz.    Insolent  beggar ! 

Marc.  Prince  !  but  we  must  shake  hands. 

Look  you,  the  round  earth 's  sleeping  like  a  serpent. 
Who  drops  her  dusty  tail  upon  her  crown 
Just  here.    Oh,  we  are  like  two  mountain  peaks. 
Of  two  close  planets,  catching  in  the  air  ; 
You,  King  Olympus,  a  great  pile  of  summer. 
Wearing  a  crown  of  gods  ;  I,  the  vast  top 
Of  the  ghosts'  deadly  world,  naked  and  dark. 
With  nothing  reigning  on  my  desolate  head 
But  one  old  spirit  of  a  murdered  god, 
Palaced  within  the  corpse  of  Saturn's  father. 
Then  let 's  come  near  and  hug.    There  's  nothing  like 

thee 
But  I  thy  contrast — ^Thou  'rt  a  prince,  they  say  ? 

Oraz.    That  you  shall  learn.     You  knaves  that 
wear  my  livery. 
Will  you  permit  me  still  to  be  defiled 
By  this  worm's  venom  ?    Tread  upon  his  neck, 
And  let 's  walk  over  him. 

Marc.  Forbear,  my  lord  ! 

I  am  a  king  of  that  most  mighty  empire, 
That 's  built  o'er  all  the  earth,  upon  kings'  crowns  ; 
And  poverty  's  its  name  ;  whose  every  hut 
Stands  on  a  coronet,  or  star,  or  mitre. 
The  glorious  corner-stones. — But  you  are  weary. 
And  would  be  playing  with  a  woman's  cheek  ; 
Give  me  a  purse  then,  prince. 

Oraz.  No,  not  a  doit : 

The  metal,  I  bestow,  shall  come  in  chains. 

Mare.  Well,  I  can  curse.     Ay,  prince,  you  have  a 
brother — 

Oraz.  The  Duke — ^he  '11  scourge  you. 

Marc,  Nay,  the  second,  sir. 

Who,  like  an  envious  river,  flows  between 
Your  footsteps  and  Ferrara's  throne. 

Oraz,  He  *s  gone : 

Asia,  and  Africa,  the  sea  he  went  on, 
Have  many  mouths — and  in  a  dozen  years 
(His  absence'  time,)  no  tidings  or  return 
Tells  me  We  are  but  two. 

Marc.  If  he  were  in  Ferrara — 

Oraz,  Stood  he  before  me  there. 

By  you,  in  you — as  like  as  you  're  unlike. 
Straight  as  you  're  bowed,  young  as  you  are  old 
And  many  years  nearer  than  him  to  death. 
The  &Uing  brilliancy  of  whose  white  sword 
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Tour  ancient  lookg  so  silTerly  refleet, — 
I  would  deny,  outsweur,  and  overreaeh, 
And  pass  him  with  oontempt,  as  I  do  you. — 
Jove !  how  we  waste  the  stars  :  set  on,  my  friends. 

Bati.  But  the  old  ruffian? 

Oraz.  Think  of  him  to-morrow. 


They  have  reason,  indeed,  to  "  think  of  him  to- 
morrow.'* As  Marcello  is  left  alone,  contrasting 
what  he  had  hoped  of  welcome  with  what  he  has 
found  of  scorn — 

No  lady's  ghost 
Did  erer  cling  with  such  a  grasp  of  love 
Unto  its  soft  dear  body,  as  I  hung 
Booted  upon  this  brother.    I  wentfbrth 
Joyfully,  as  the  soul  of  one  who  closes 
His  pillowed  eye  beside  an  unseen  murderer. 
And  like  its  horrible  return  was  mine 
To  find  the  heart,  wherein  I  breathed  and  beat. 
Gold,  gashed,  and  dead.    Let  me  forget  to  love. 
And  take  a  heart  of  Tenom  :  let  me  make 
A  stail^-oase  of  the  frightened  breasts  of  men. 
And  climb  into  a  lonely  happiness  ! 

— the  Jew  Ezril,  his  companion  to  Ferrara,  enters 
wild  with  the  rapturous  tidings  of  his  sudden  sue- 
cession  to  the  throne.  The  duke  has  been  killed 
in  hunting.  The  next  scene  is  the  younger  broth- 
er's palace,  and  here  we  see  that  self-indulgence 
has  not  completely  ruined  the  better  nature  of 
Orazio.  Still  unconscious  of  his  brother's  death, 
Btrange  shadows  had  fallen  over  his  banquet,  and 
struck  empty  weariness  into  the  laughter  of  his 
sycophants : — 

Methinks  these  fellows,  with  their  ready  jests. 

Are  like  to  tedious  bells,  that  ring  alike 

Marriage  or  death  ....  Sweet,  did  you  like  the  feast  ? 

His  mistress  answers  that  she  thinks  'twas  gay 
enough — 

Now,  I  did  not 
'T  was  dull :  all  men  spoke  slow  and  emptily. 
Strange  things  were  said  by  accident     Their  tongues 
Utter^  wrong  words  :  one  fellow  drank  my  death. 
Meaning  my  health  . .  .  And,  as  they  spoke  together. 
Voices  were  heard,  most  loud,  which  no  man  owned. 
There  were  more  shadows  too  than  there  were  men  ; 
And  all  the  air,  more  dork  and  thick  than  night. 
Was  heavy,  as  't  were  made  of  something  more 
Than  living  breaths. 

So  subdued,  Orazio  receives  a  veiled  messenger 
from  the  wife  whom  he  has  deserted,  the  daughter 
of  the  noble  Varini,  and  his  heart  softens  with  his 
old  aflfection.  **  If  she  remembers  me,  then  Heaven 
does  too,  and  I  am  not  yet  lost. "  He  asks  how  she 
fares — 

Well,  though  the  common  eye,  that  has  a  tear. 
Would  drop  it  for  the  paleness  of  her  skin. 
And  the  wan  shivering  of  her  torch  of  life. 
Though  she  be  &int  and  weak,  yet  very  welL 
For  not  the  tincture,  or  the  strength  of  limb. 
Is  a  true  health,  but  readiness  to  die. 

Orazio's  tenderness  and  remorse  are  awakened — 

Softest  peace  enwrap  her  ! 
Content  be  still  the  breathing  of  her  lips ! 
Be  tranquil  ever,  thou  blest  lifb  of  her  ! 
And  that  last  hour,  that  hangs  'tween  heaven  and 

earth. 
So  often  travelled  by  her  thoughts  and  prayers. 
Be  soft  and  yielding  'twixt  her  spirit's  wings  I 

The  scene,  which  is  a  most  afiecting  one,  closes 
with  the  reconciliation  of  the  husband  and  wifo  on 


the  latter  flinging  aside  her  veil.    But  their  joy  is 
short-lived.  The  daughter  hears  her  father's  voice-^ 

he  *s  walking  hither  like  a  man, 
But  is  indeed  a  sea  of  stormy  ruin. 
Filling  and  flooding  o'er  this  golden  house 
From  base  to  pinnacle,  swallowing  thy  lands. 
Thy  gold,  thine  all. — 

It  is  this  which  had  brought  her  on  the  desper- 
ate quest  of  reawakening  Orazio's  love.  She  had 
suddenly  learned  her  father's  resolve  to  beggar 
him.  Resenting  his  daughter's  desertion,  Varini 
has  bought  up  the  debts  and  mortgages  of  Orazio, 
and  now  comes  armed  with  ruin. 

Tour  palaces  are  mine,  your  sheep-specked  pastures. 
Forest  and  yellow  corn-land,  grove  and  desert. 
Earth,  water,  wealth  :  all,  thai  you  yesterday 
Were  mountainously  rich  and  golden  with, 
I,  like  an  earthquake,  in  this  minute  take. 

Tt|e  wife  is  dragged  away,  and  the  despair  of 
his  accumulated  loss  gathers  round  the  husband. 
But  the  duke's  death  is  hurriedly  announced,  and 
Orazio's  attendant  guests  and  nobles  are  once  more 
on  the  knee  to  him — when  Varini,  to  whom  the 
'*  second"  brother *s  succession  is  known,  ef^in 
more  heavily  strikes  him  to  the  ground.  The 
scene  is  highly  dramatic.  It  closes  with  Varini's 
dispersion  of  the  guests,  and  malediction  on  the  re- 
cent scene  of  revel — 

Set  all  the  windows. 
The  doors  and  gates,  wide  open  ;  let  the  wolves. 
Foxes,  and  owls,  and  snakes,  come  in  and  feast ; 
Let  the  bats  nestle  in  the  golden  bowls, 
The  shaggy  brutes  stretch  on  the  velvet  couches. 
The  serpent  twine  him  o'er  and  o*er  the  harp's 
Delicate  chords — to  Night,  and  all  its  devils. 
We  do  abandon  this  accuned  house. 

As  the  tragedy  moves  on,  however,  Varini  and 
Orazio  are  driven  to  make  common  cause  against 
the  new  duke,  the  oppressor  of  the  nobles,  the 
supposed  murderer  of  Y  aleria : — 

Attend,  {to  Varini.)  We  've  found  the  corpse. 

Orazio.  Her  corpse !    O  no !  she  is  Valeria  still : 
She 's    scarce    done    Uving  yet ;   her  ghost 's  the 

youngest ! 
To-morrow,  she  '11  be— Oh  what  $he  will  be  ! 
No  she— a  corpse,  and  then — ^a  skeleton  ! — 

Varin.  Hast  looked  upon  her  ? 

Attend.  Death  has  marred  her  features — 

So  swollen  and  discolored  their  delight. 
As  if  he  feared  that  Life  should  know  her  sweet  one. 
And  take  her  back  again. 

Varin.  If  it  be  so, 

I  *11  see  her  once  ;  that  beauty  being  gone. 
And  the  &miliar  tokens  altered  quite, 
She 's  strange— a  being  made  by  wicked  Death, 
And  I  'U  not  mourn  her.    Lead  me  to  the  corpse. 

This  idea  of  Death  perpetually  recurs  in  the 
writings  of  Beddoes — now  accompanied  with  what 
seems  a  lurking  dread,  more  frequently  with  open 
scorn  and  laughter,  never  with  that  calm  and 
tolerant  hope  which  would  regard  it  but  as  the 
consummation  of  life,  excepting  once.  But  even 
in  the  subjoined  stately  and  noble  lines,  which  are 
uttered  by  Marcello,  it  is  not  the  Christian,  but  the 
stoic,  who  speaks  to  us. 

Thou  dost  me  wrong.     Lament !     I  'd  have  thee 

do't; 
The  heaviest  raining  is  the  briefest  showen 
Death  is  the  one  condition  of  our  life  ; 
To  murmur  were  unjust ;  our  buried  shres 
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Yielded  thdr  seats  to  us,  a.nd  we  shall  give 

Our  elbow-room  of  sunshine  to  our  sons. 

From  first  to  last  the  traffic  must  go  on  ; 

Btill  birth  for  death.    Shall  we  remonstrate  then  ? 

Millions  have  died  that  we  might  breathe  this  day  ; 

The  first  of  all  might  mnrmor,  but  not  we. 

Grief  is  unmanly  too. 

Very  beautiful  is  the  answer  of  Orazio : 

Because  *t  is  godlike 
I  never  felt  my  nature  so  divine, 
As  at  this  saddest  hour. 

What  was  proposed  in  the  character  of  the  beg- 
gai^duke  Marcello,  is  not  clearly  made  out  in  the 
fragment.  We  get  but  a  peep  at  his  turbulent 
joys: 

Deep,  tingling  pleasures,  musically  hinged. 
Dropping  with  starry  sparks,  goldenly  honeyed. 
And  smelling  sweet  with  the  delights  of  lifflH— 

—-we  can  but  guess  at  the  profane  aspirings  of  bis 
disordered  ambition — 

A  perilous  sea  it  is, 
*Twixt  this  and  Jove^s  throne,  whose  tumultuous 

waves 
Are  heaped,  contending  ghosts  !  Ther^  is  no  pasdng. 
But  by  those  slippery,  distant  stepping-stones. 
Which  frozen  Odin  trod,  and  Mahomet, 
With  victories  harnessed  to  his  crescent  sledge. 
And  building  waves  of  blood  upon  the  shallows, 
O'erpassed  triumphant 

— But  surely  all  that  we  have  quoted,  fragmentary 
as  it  is,  proclaims  a  writer  of  the  highest  order — 
magnificent  in  diction,  terse  and  close  in  expres- 
sion, various  and  beautiful  in  modulation,  display- 
ing imaginative  thoughts  of  the  highest  reach,  and 
sweeping  the  chords  of  passion  with  a  strong  and 
fearless  hand.  Plenty  of  defects  may  be  noted — 
scenes  hastily  constructed,  characters  exalted  into 
mere  passionate  abstractions,  motives  too  sudden, 
loves  and  revenges  too  abundant  and  intense — but 
never  a  want  of  sincerity,  never  a  borrowed  trick, 
never  a  gaudy  irrelevance,  never  a  superfluous 
commonplace. 

From  the  same  fragment  we  take  the  thoughts 
and  fancies  subjoined.  And  let  us  say  to  the 
student  of  poetry  that  all  our  extracts  deserve  the 
compliment  of  study  as  mere  examples  of  a  poetical 
style. 

NOTHINO  ALONE. 

AH  round  and  through  the  spaces  of  creation 
No  hiding-place  of  the  least  air  or  earth. 
Or  sea  invisible,  untrod,  unrained  on. 
Contains  a  thing  alone.    Not  e'en  the  bird. 
That  can  go  up  the  labyrinthine  winds 
Between  its  pinions,  and  pursues  the  summer — 
Not  even  the  great  serpent  of  the  billows, 
Who  winds  him  thrice  around  this  planet's  waist — 
Is  by  itself  in  joy  or  suffering. 

LOVE. 

0  that  sweet  influence  of  thoughts  and  looks  ! 
That  change  of  being,  which,  to  one  who  lives. 
Is  nothing  less  divine  than  divine  life 
To  the  unmade  !    Love  ?    Do  I  love  ?    I  walk 
Within  the  brilliance  of  another's  thought. 
As  in  a  glory. 


IHVOOIKT  WELCOME  TO  ETXL. 

How  thou  art  like  the  daisy  in  Noah's  meadow, 
Oa  whioh  the  foremost  drop  of  rain  fUl  warm 


And  soft  at  evening  ;  so  the  little  flower 

Wrapped  up   its  leaves  and  shut  the  treacherous 

water 
Close  to  the  golden  welcome  of  its  breast- 
Delighting  in  the  touch  of  that  which  led 
The  shower  of  oceans,  in  whose  billowy  drops 
Tritons  and  lions  of  the  sea  were  warring  .  .  . 


IMPA&TLIL  BANQUET. 

The  unfiiishionable  worm, 
Bespectless  of  the  crown-illumined  brow. 
The  cheek's  bewitchment,  or  the  sceptred  clench, 
With  no  more  eyes  than  Love,  creeps,  courtier-like. 
On  his  thin  belly,  to  his  food — no  matter 
How  clad  or  nicknamed  it  might  strut  above. 
What  age  or  sex — it  is  his  dinner-time. 

ARGUMENT  TOR  MEKCY. 

I  have  a  plea. 
As  dewy-piteous  as  the  gentle  ghost's 
That  sits  alone  upon  a  forest-grave 
Thinking  of  no  revenge  ;  I  have  a  mandate. 
As  magical  and  potent  as  e'er  ran 
Silently  through  a  battle's  myriad  veins, 
Undid  their  fingers  from  the  hanging  steel. 
And  drew  them  up  in  prayer  ;  i  am  A  woman 
0  motherly-remembered  be  the  name, 
And,  with  the  thought  of  loves  and  sisters,  sweet 
And  comforting ! 

HATS  BETWEEN  BBOTEEBS  AND  SIREEBS. 

Better  thou  wert  the  brother  of  his  foe 

Than  what  thou  art,  a  man  of  the  same  getting  , 

As,  out  of  the  same  lump  of  sunny  Nile, 

Rises  a  purple-winged  butterfly 

And  a  cursed  serpent  crawls. 

A  LOrXT  MIND. 

His  thoughts  are  so  muoh  higher  than  his  state. 
That,  like  a  mountain  hanging  o'er  a  hut. 
They  chill  and  darken  it 


BONA  DB  MORTUn. 

Ay,  ay  ;  good  fkan^  kind  father,  best  offriendM-^ 
These  are  the  words  that  grow  like  grass  and  nettles. 
Out  of  dead  men,  and  speckled  hatreds  hide 
Like  toads  among  them. 

From  the  Second  Brother  we^pass  to  Tarrisrmmdf 
of  which  the  principal  incident  is  a  disagreement 
between  a  loving  but  hasty  and  injudicious  father, 
and  an  over-indulged  but  high-spirited  and  gener- 
ous son.  With  this  remark  the  extracts  we  give 
will  sufilciently  explain  themselves. 

INDULGED  PASSIONS. 

— ^The  young  lord. 
Whose  veins  are  stretched  by  passion's  hottest  wine. 
Tied  to  no  law  except  his  lawless  will, 
Ranges  and  riots  headlong  through  the  world  ; — 
Like  a  dragon,  on  Hesperian  berries 
Purplely  fSi,  who  dashes  through  the  air 
Tossing  his  wings  in  gambols  of  desire, 
And  breaking  rainolouds  with  his  bulging  breast. 
Thus  has  he  been  from  boy  to  youth  ud  manhood. 
Reproved,  then  Ikvored  ;  threatened,  next  forgiven  ; 
Renounced,  to  be  embraced — 


A  lover's  YEigniENT  PROUSKATIOX. 

I  will  not  swear,  for  thou  dost  know  that  easy  ) 
But  put  me  to  the  proof,  say  <*  kill  thyself !" 
I  will  outlabor  Herooles  in  irilL 
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And  in  perfonnance,  if  that  waits  on  will, 
Shall  I  fight  8word-leB8  with  a  youthful  lion  ? 
Shall  I  do  aught  that  I  may  die  in  doing  ? 
Oh  !  were  it  possible  for  such  an  angel, 
I  almost  wish  thou  hadst  some  impious  task, 
That  I  might  act  it  and  be  damned  for  thee. 

INTE&OBSSTOir  BETWEEN  A  FATHER  AND  A  SON. 

There  stands  before  you 
The  youth  and  golden  top  of  your  existence, 
AnoUier  life  of  yours  ;  for,  think  your  morning 
Not  lost,  but  given,  passed  from  your  hand  to  his 
The  same  except  in  place.    Be  then  to  him 
As  was  the  former  tenant  of  your  age, 
l¥hen  you  were  in  the  prologue  of  your  time, 
And  he  lay  hid  in  you  unconsciously 
Under  his  life.    And  thou,  my  younger  master. 
Remember  there  *s  a  kind  of  God  in  him  ; 
And,  after  heaven,  the  next  of  thy  religion. 
Thy  second  fears  of  God,  thy  first  of  man, 
Are  his,  who  was  creation's  delegate. 
And  made  this  world  for  thee  in  maldng  thee. 

THE  LABOR  OF  LIFB. 

What  shall  we  do  ? — ^why,  alL 
How  many  things,  sir,  do  men  live  to  do  ? 
The  mighty  labor  is  to  die  ;  we  '11  do 't 

A  DISIKHERITED  SON. 

0  fitther,  fiirther  !  must  I  have  no  father  ! 

To  think  how  I  shall  please,  to  pray  for  him. 

To  spread  his  virtues  out  before  my  thought. 

And  set  my  soul  in  order  after  them  ? 

To  dream,  and  talk  of  in  my  dreaming  sleep  ? 

If  I  have  children,  and  they  question  me 

Of  him  who  was  to  me  as  I  to  them  ; 

Who  taught  me  love  and  sports,  and  childish  lore  ; 

Placed  smiles  where  tears  had  been  ;  who  bent  his 

talk. 
That  it  might  enter  my  low  apprehension. 
And  laughed  when  words  were  lost 

How  exquisite  is  that !  And  here  is  a  lyric  as 
lovely,  introduced  by  verses  of  as  tender  and  melo- 
dious sweetness,  as  anything  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  poetry. 

Veron,  Come  then,  a  song ;  a  winding,  gentle 
song. 
To  lead  me  into  sleep.    Let  it  be  low 
As  zephyr,  telling  secrets  to  his  rose, 
Por  I  would  hear  the  murmuring  of  my  thoughts  ; 
And  more  of  voice  than  of  that  other  music 
That  grows  around  the  strings  of  quivering  lutes  ; 
But  most  of  thought ;  for  with  my  mind  I  listen. 
And  when  the  leaves  of  sound  are  shed  upon  it. 
If  there  's  no  seed,  remembrance  grows  not  there. 
So  life,  so  death  ;  a  song,  and  then  a  dream  ! 
Begin  before  another  dewdrop  fall 
Prom  the  soft  hold  of  these  disturbed  flowers, 
Por  sleep  is  filling  up  my  senses  Cut, 
And  from  these  woitis  I  sink. 

Song. 

How  many  times  do  I  love  thee,  dear  ? 
Tell  me  how  many  thoughts  tiiere  be 
In  the  atmosphere 
Of  a  new-fitUen  year. 
Whose  white  and  sable  hours  appear 

The  latest  flake  of  Eternity  : — 
So  many  times  do  I  love  thee,  dear. 

How  many  times  do  I  love  again  ? 
Tell  me  how  many  beads  there  are 
In  a  silver  chain 
Of  evening  rain. 


Unravelled  tvom  the  tumbling  main, 

And  threading  the  eye  of  a  yellow  star  :— 
So  many  times  do  I  love  again. 

Elvira,  She  sees  no  loneer  ;  leave  her  then  alone. 
Encompassed  by  this  round  and  moony  night 
A  rose-leaf  for  thy  lips,  and  then  good-night ; 
So  life,  so  death  ;  a  song,  and  then  a  dream  ! 

And  here  is  another,  a  dirge,  profound  in  its 
beauty  and  thoughtful  melancholy,  and  as  un- 
matched in  its  sweetness  of  verse. 

A  DIBOE. 

To-day  is  a  thought,  a  f^r  is  to-morrow. 

And  yesterday  is  our  sin  and  our  sorrow  ; 
And  life  is  a  death, 

Where  the  body  's  the  tomb. 
And  the  pale  sweet  breath 

Is  buried  alive  in  its  hideous  gloom. 
Then  waste  no  tear, 

For  we  are  the  dead  ;  the  living  are  here. 
In  the  stealing  earth,  and  the  heavy  bier. 
Death  lives  but  an  instant,  and  is  but  a  sigh. 
And  his  son  is  unnamed  immortality. 
Whose  being  is  thine.    Dear  ghost,  so  to  die 
Is  to  live,  and  life  is  a  worthless  lie. — 
Then  we  weep  for  ourselves,  and  wish  thee  good-bye. 

But  we  have  greatly  overpast  our  usual  limits, 
and  must  here  close.  Has  not  enough  been  shown 
of  the  genius  of  Beddoes  to  justify  the  zealous 
admiration  to  which  we  owe  the  publication  of  his 
remains,  mere  fragments  as  they  are?  Let  us 
simply  add  that  Mr.  Kelsall  has  discharged  the 
task  committed  to  him  in  all  respects  ably.  The 
lovers  and  students  of  English  poetry  are  wholly 
indebted  to  him  for  the  preservation  and  publication 
of  these  memorials  of  a  man  of  true  genius.  Small 
as  was  the  store  their  writer  set  upon  them,  there 
is  no  more  danger  now  of  their  being  **  willingly 
let  die." 

From  the  N.  Y.  Ev.  PoaL 

The  BeauHet  and  Deformities  of  Tobacco-Cueing^ 
or  its  Luxurious  and  its  Solemn  Realities.  By  L.  B. 
Coles,  M.  D.    Boston  :  Ticknor,  Reed,  &  Fields. 

Though  Dr.  Coles  is  not  much  of  a  writer,  he  has 
perfectly  succeeded  in  stating  a  sufficient  number  of 
good  reasons  for  denouncing  tobacco-using,  as  one  of 
the  most  pestilent  vices  to  which  this  country  is  ad- 
dicted. We  wish  we  could  communicate  even  a  moiety 
of  his  disgust  for  this  filthy  weed,  the  use  of  which  he 
says  "  has  become  the  besetting  sin  of  the  church  ; 
and  of  all  oreU  indulgences  the  greatest  enemy  of 
human  life.*' 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  By  James  Russell 
Lowell.    Ticknor,  Reed,  &  Fields  :  Boston. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  Sir  Launfal,  which  is 
the  best  possible  evidence  that  it  fully  sustains  the 
poetical  reputation  of  its  author.  It  is  beautifully 
printed,  uniform  with  the  publishers'  edition  of  the 
poets,  and  is  sold  in  this  city  by  Evans  and  Britain. 

Posthumous  Poems  of  Wm,  Motherwell.  Now  first 
collected.    Boston  :  Ticknor,  Reed,  &  Fields. 

The  American  publishers  have  collected  and  pub- 
lished this  volume  in  a  uniform  style  with  their  edi- 
tion of  the  writings  of  Motherwell,  that  their  series 
might  be  complete.  The  volumes  already  published 
comprise  the  Poetical  Works,  with  the  Memoir  and  the 
Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and  Modern.  This  last  volume 
contains  but  few  of  Motherwell's  best  poems,  but  all 
with  whom  he  is  a  favorite,  will  desire  to  see  them, 
because,  perhaps,  more  than  those  in  either  of  the 
other  volumes,  they  reflect  the  life  and  i>er8onality  of 
the  poet 
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[Let  no  reader  pass  over  this  address,  from  the 
greattst  man  in  Europe t  without  careful  perusal.  The 
extracts  which  the  newspapers  have  made  are  good 
in  themselves,  but  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  whole 
paper,  in  order  to  have  a  history  of  the  late  war  in 
Hungary. 

And  this  history  and  that  war  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted. There  will  be  a  "  Future" — and  this  future 
will  draw  all  Europe  into  the  strife — a  strife  between 
despotism  and  constitutional  liberty.  In  this  battle 
all  the  Continental  powers  may  for  a  while  be  banded 
against  England  ;  and,  if  so,  the  time  will  have  ar- 
rived "  when  the  bread  which  she  has  cast  upon  the 
waters  shall  return  to  her" — when  our  swift  steamers 
and  ships  shall  land  cargo  after  cargo  of  Americans  at 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  to  strike  tyranny  in  the 
heart ;  to  lead  the  World^s  battle ;  and  to  unfurl  the 
flag  which  will  draw  the  people  of  all  nations  after 
it.] 

ADDRESS   OF   KOSSUTH   TO   THE   PEOPLE   OF 
THE    UNITED    STATES.  ^ 

Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  17,  1861. 

TO   THE   EDITORS   OF   THE   PUBLIC   PRESS   IN   THE 

UNITED   STATES  : 

Gentlemen, — ^In  the  month  of  February  last, 
Governor  L.  Ujhazi,  late  of  Hungary,  sent  roe  a 
proclamation  of  the  Hungarian  leader,  Louis  Kos- 
snth,  addressed  to  the  people  of  these  United  States, 
requesting  to  cause  the  same  to  be  published,  and 
to  deposit  its  original,  written  in  the  Magyar  lan- 
guage, in  the  archives  of  Congress. 

When  that  valuable  document  came  to  my  hands, 
a  negotiation  was  pending,  having  for  its  object  th^ 
liberation  of  Kossuth  from  the  Turkish  custody. 
This  consideration  induced  me  to  consult  confiden- 
tially with  a  number  of  distingui^ed  citizens,  occu- 
pying high  and  exalted  stations,  whom  I  knew  to  be 
the  truest  and  warmest  friends  of  the  Hungarian 
cause  and  its  great  leader ;  and  finding  that  each  of 
them  concurred  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  pub- 
lication of  that  document  at  that  time  might  have 
defeated  the  object  of  negotiation,  I  informed  Gov. 
Ujhazi  of  it ;  whereupon  he  authorized  me  to  retain 
in  my  possession  its  original  until  it  could  be  safely 
published. 

This  time  has  now  arrived.  The  great  Hungarian 
leader  being  already  under  the  protection  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  and  approaching  these  hospitable 
shores,  there  is  no  necessity  of  withholding  it  longer 
from  the  public  eye. 

Having  set  forth  the  foregoing  explanation  of 
reasons  why  the  proclamation  referred  to  was  not 
laid  sooner  before  the  people  of  these  United  States, 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  I  respectfully  beg  for  it 
the  liberality  of  your  columns. 

The  original  of  the  proclamation  will  remain  in 
ray  possession  until  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
when  it  will  be  respectfully  deposited  within  the 
hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  great  respect, 
T  obedient  fellow-citizen  and  servant, 

G.  Tochman. 


[Translation.] 

ADDRESS  OF  KOSSUTH  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

\  Two  years  ago,  by  God's  providence,  I,  who 
would  be  only  an  humble  citizen,  held  in  my  hands 
the  destiny  of  the  reigning  house  of  Austria. 


Had  I  been  ambitious,  or  had  I  believed  that  this 
treacherous  family  were  so  basely  wicked  as  they 
afterwards  proved  themselves  to  be,  the  tottering 
pillars  of  their  throne  would  have  fallen  at  my  com- 
mand, and  buried  the  crowned  traitors  beneath 
their  ruins,  or  would  have  scattered  them  like  dust 
before  a  tempest,  homeless  exiles,  bearing  nothing 
but  the  remembrance  of  their  perfidy,  and  that  roy- 
alty which  they  ought  to  have  lost  through  their 
own  wickedness. 

I,  however,  did  not  take  advantage  of  these  favor- 
able circumstances,  though  the  entire  freedom  of  my 
dear  native  land  was  the  only  wish  of  roy  heart. 
My  requests  were  of  that  moderate  nature  which, 
in  the  condition  of  Hungary  and  Europe,  seemed 
best  fitted  for  my  countrymen.  I  asked  of  the  king, 
not  the  complete  independence  of  my  beloved  coun- 
try— not  even  any  new  rights  or  privileges — but 
simply  these  three  things  : — 

First,  That  the  inalienable  rights  sanctioned  by  a 
thousand  years,  and,  by  the  constitution  of  my 
fatherland,  should  be  guarantied  by  a  national  and 
responsible  administration. 

Second,  That  every  inhabitant  of  my  country, 
without  regarding  language  or  religion,  should  be 
free  and  equal  before  the  law — all  classes  having 
the  same  privileges  and  protection  from  the  law. 

Third,  That  all  the  people  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, that  acknowledged  the  same  person  as  emperor 
whom  we  Hungarians  recognized  as  king,  and  the 
same  law  of  succession,  should  have  restored  their 
ancient  constitutional  rights,  of  which  they  had 
been  unjustly  despoiled,  modified  to  suit  their  wants 
and  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  first  demand  was  not  for  any  new  grant  or 
concession,  but  simply  a  fresh  guarantee.  In  the 
arrangement  made  with  our  ancestors,  when,  by 
their  free  will,  they  elevated  the  house  of  Hapsburg 
to  the  throne,  a  condition  was  made  that  the  king 
should  preserve  the  independence  and  constitution 
of  the  country.  This  independence  and  this  consti- 
tution were  the  very  vitality  of  our  national  being. 
During  three  centuries,  twelve  kings  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg  had  sworn,  in  the  presence  of  the  eter- 
nal God,  before  ascending  the  throne,  that  they 
would  preserve  our  independence  and  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  their  lives  are  but  a  history  of  perpetual 
and  accursed  perjury.  Yet  such  conduct  did  not 
weaken  our  fidelity.  No  nation  ever  manifested 
more  faithfulness  to  their  rulers.  (  And  though  we 
poor  Hungarians  made  endless  sacrifices,  often  at 
the  expense  of  our  national  welfare — though  these 
kings  in  times  of  peace  drew  their  support  from  us, 
and  in  times  of  war  or  danger  relied  upon  the  un- 
conquerable strength  of  our  army — though  we  ever 
trusted  in  their  words — they  deceived  us  a  thousand 
times  and  made  our  condition  worse. 

While  other  nations  were  able  to  supply  all  their 
energies  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  to  de- 
velop their  means  of  happiness,  we  had  to  stand 
on  guard,  like  the  watchmen  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, for  three  centuries,  to  prevent  our  treacherous 
kings  from  destroying  entirely  the  foundation  of 
our  national  existence — our  constitution  and  inde- 
pendence. 

I,  as  the  representative  of  my  countrymen,  asked 
nothing  more  than  a  constitutional  ministry,  whose 
responsibility  would  prevent  the  king  from  violating 
his  oath. 

The  second  demand  was  still  less  for  any  political 
right.  We  asked  for  nothing  more  than  a  reform 
in  the  internal  administration  of  the  State — a  simple 
act  of  justice  which  the  aristocracy  owed  the  peo- 
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pie.  And  in  this  how  mach  the  king  wooM  have 
gained  !  The  strength  of  his  throne  would  have 
been  increased  tenfold  by  thus  winning  the  affec- 
tions of  his  faithful  people. 

The  third  demand  was  prompted  by  humanity  and 
fraternal  feeling.  It  was  the  proper  and  holy  mis- 
sion of  our  nation,  as  the  oldest  member  of  the  em- 
pire, and  possessing  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, to  raise  its  voice  in  behalf  of  those  sister 
nations  under  the  same  ruler,  and  who  were  united 
to  us  by  so  many  ties  of  relationship.  Lovers  of 
freedom,  we  would  not  ssk  liberty  for  ourselves 
alone  ;  we  would  not  boast  of  privileges  that  others 
did  not  enjoy,  but  desired  to  be  free,  in  fellowship 
with  free  nations  around  us.  This  motive  was  in- 
spired by  the  conviction  that  two  crowns — a  consti- 
tutional and  a  despotic  crown — could  not  be  worn 
by  the  same  head — no  more  than  two  opposing  dis- 
positions can  harmonize  in  the  same  breast,  or  that 
a  man  can  be  good  and  evil  at  the  same  time. 

The  king  and  royal  family  granted  these  requests, 
appealing  to  the  sanctity  of  their  oaths  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  their  fulfilment ;  and  I,  weak  in  myself,  but 
strong  through  the  confidence  of  my  countrymen 
and  the  noble  sympathy  of  the  Austrian  people,  pro- 
claimed everywhere  amidst  the  raging  storm  of  rev- 
olution, that  **  the  house  of  Austria  should  stand  ; 
for,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  it  had  begun 
to  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  would  be  just  to 
its  people.*'  It  stood,  and  stood,  too,  at  a  time 
when,  whatever  might  have  been  the  fate  of  Hun- 
gary, the  revolutionary  tempest  under  my  direc- 
tion would  have  blown  away  this  antiquated  and 
helpless  dynasty  like  chaflf  before  the  winds  of 
heaven. 

I  not  only  preserved  the  house  of  Austria,  but 
placed  in  its  hands  the  materials  of  a  lonjr  and  glo- 
rious future — the  foundation  of  an  indestructible 
power  in  the  afi!ection  of  thirty-two  millions  of  peo- 
ple. I  tendered  them  the  fidelity  and  assistance  of 
my  own  heroic  Hungary,  which  alone  was  able  to 
defend  them  against  the  assaults  of  the  world.  I 
afilbrded  them  the  glorious  opportunity — more  glo- 
rious than  had  ever  been  presented  before — of 
establishing  an  impregnable  barrier  to  protect  free- 
dom, civilization,  and  progress,  against  the  Cossack 
power  which  now  threatens  Europe.  To  attain 
this  honor,  this  glory,  one  thing  only  was  neces- 
sary— that  they  should  remain  faithful  to  their 
oaths.  But  when  was  i(  that  Austria  was  not 
treacherous  1  We  look  in  vain  for  as  much  honor 
as  is  found  even  among  robbers  in  the  Hapsburg 
family. 

On  the  very  day  they  signed  the  grant  of  those 
moderate  demands  of  the  Hungarian  people,  and 
solemnly  swore  before  God  and  the  nation  to  main- 
tain them,  they  secretly  resolved  and  planned  the 
most  cruel  conspiracy  against  us.  They  deter- 
mined to  break  their  oaths,  to  desolate  the  land  with 
insurrection,  conflagration,  and  blood,  till,  feeble 
and  exhausted  under  the  burden  of  a  thousand  mis- 
eries, Hungary  might  be  struck  from  the  roll  of 
living  nations.  They  then  hoped,  by  the  power  of 
the  bayonet,  and,  if  necessary,  by  the  arms  of  Rus- 
sia, to  erect  a  united  and  consolidated  empire,  like 
the  Russian,  of  sixteen  various  nations ;  they  hoped 
to  realize  their  long-conceived  purpose  of  making 
themselves  an  absolute  power. 

Never  were  so  many  hellish  arts  nsed  against  a 
nation  before.  Not  suspecting  a  counter-revolation 
or  an  attack,  we  were  not  prepared  to  defend  our- 
selves, when  suddenly  we  were  saiprised  by  dan- 
ger.   The  perfidious  Hapsburgs,  aestitote  of  all 


shame,  and  rejoicing  in  the  anticipation  of  an  easy 
victory,  hesitated  not  to  disclose  before  the  civilized 
world  their  horrible  plans — to  subjugate  us  by  the 
force  of  arms,  to  excite  hatred  of  race,  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  robbers,  incendiaries,  and  reckless  insure 
gents. 

At  this  crisis  of  great  danger,  when  many  of  our 
ablest  men  even  were  ready  to  yield  themselves  to 
this  decree  of  destruction,  I  stood  amontr  those  who 
called  the  nation  to  arms.  And,  confiding  in  a  jusi 
God,  we  cursed  the  cowards  who  were  preparing  to 
abandon  their  native  land,  to  submit  to  a  wicked 
despotism,  and  to  purchase  a  miserable  existence 
by  sacrificing  liberty.  I  called  the  nation  to  arras 
in  self-defence.  I  acted  not  with  blind  presump- 
tion ;  and  emotions  of  despair  found  no  place  in  my 
breast — for  he  who  despairs  is  not  fit  to  guide  a 
people.  I  estimated  the  valor  and  power  of  my 
country,  and,  on  the  verge  of  a  fearful  struggle,  I 
had  faith  to  promise  victory,  if  Hungary  would  re- 
main true  to  herself,  and  fortify  her  breast  with  the 
impulsive  fire  of  a  strong  will. 
^  To  sustain  the  stern  resolution  to  combat  such 
an  enemy,  we  were  supported,  first,  above  every- 
thing, by  our  unshaken  confidence  in  God,  whose 
ways  are  past  finding  out,  but  who  supports  the 
right,  and  blesses  the  cause  of  an  honest  people 
fighting  for  freedom ;  secondly,  by  a  love  of  country 
and  the  holy  desire  of  liberty,  which  make  the 
child  a  giant,  and  increase  the  strength  of  the 
valiant;  and,  thirdly,  by  your  example,  noble 
Americans! — you,  the  chosen  nation  of  the  God  of 
Liberty !  My  countrymen — a  religious,  a  God- 
venerating  people — in  whose  hearts  burned  the 
all-powerful  feeling  of  patriotism,  were  inspired  by 
the  influence  of  your  sublime  example. 
^  Free  citizens  of  America !  from  your  history,  aa 
from  the  star  of  hope  in  midnight  gloom,  we  drew 
our  confidence  and  resolution  in  the  doubtful  days 
of  severe  trial.  Accept,  in  the  name  of  my  coun- 
trymen, this  declaration  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude. 
And  you,  excellent  people,  who  were  worthy  tabe 
chosen  by  the  Almighty  as  an  example  to  show  the 
world  how  to  deserve  freedom,  how  to  win  it,  and 
how  to  use  it — you  will  allow  that  the  Hungarians, 
though  weaker  and  less  fortunate  than  you,  through 
the  decaying  influences  of  the  old  European  soci- 
ety, are  not  unworthy  to  be  your  imitators,  and 
that  you  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  stars  of  your 
glorious  flag  emblazon  the  double  cross  of  the 
Hungarian  coat-of-arms.  When  despotism  hurled 
defiance  at  us,  and  began  the  bloody  war,  your 
inspiring  example  upheaved  the  nation  as  one  man, 
and  legions,  with  all  the  means  of  war,  appeared  to 
rise  from  nothing,  as  the  tender  grass  shoots  up 
af^er  spring  showers. 

Though  we  were  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  ene- 
my, and  could  not  compare  with  their  well-trained 
forces — though  our  arms  were  shorter  than  theirs 
— yet  the  heroic  sons  of  Hungary  supplied  the 
want  of  numbers  by  indomitable  bravery,  and 
lengthened  their  weapons  by  a  step  further  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  world  knows  how  bravely  the  Hungari 
fbught.  And  it  is  not  for  me,  who  was  identi 
with  the  war — who,  obeying  the  wishes  o 
nation,  stood  faithfully  at  the  helm  of  govern 
— to  extol  the  heroic  deeds  of  my  countrymen. 
niay  mention,  however,  that,  while  every  day  it 
became  more  evident  that  the  heart  of  Europe  beat 
to  the  pulsations  of  the  Hungarian  struggle,  we 
maintained  the  unequal  conflict  alone,  cut  ofif  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  all  external  aid,  till  a  year 
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aeo  we  laid  the  haughty  power  of  the  t3rraiit  house 
Of  Hapeburg  in  the  dust ;  and  bad  it  not  been  for 
the  intentional  and  traitorous  disregard  of  my  com- 
mands  by  one  of  our  leaders,  who  aflerwards 
shamefully  betrayed  the  couotrjr*  not  only  would 
the  imperial  family  have  been  driven  from  Vienna, 
But  the  entire  Austrian  nation  would  have  been 
liberated;  and  though  by  such  treason  this  base 
family  saved  themselves  from  destruction,  they 
were  so  far  bumbled  in  March,  1849,  that,  not 
knowing  how  to  be  just,  they  implored  foreign  aid, 
and  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  czar. 

The  emperor  hoped  that  the  Hungarian  people 
could  be  terrified  by  his  threaten ings,  and  would 
prefer  slavery  to  death ;  but  he  was  deceived.  He 
sold  his  own  liberty  to  Russia  for  aid  to  enslave  his 
people.  The  choice  of  a  coward  is  to  purchase  a 
miserable,  ephemeral  existence,  even  though  at  the 
cost  of  his  honor  and  independence. 

The  Austrians  fought  against  us  not  only  with 
arms  and  by  the  aid  of  traitors,  but  with  studied 
and  unceasing  slander.  They  never  ceased  to  im- 
peach our  motives  and  falsify  our  conduct,  and 
▼aunt  the  pretended  justice  of  their  own  cause 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  public  opinion.  EfibrtB 
were  constantly  made  to  weaken  among  the  people 
of  Hungary,  and  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
that  sympathy  and  force  which  spring  from  a 
righteous  cause. 

Free  citizens  of  North  America !  you  haveffiven, 
in  spite  of  these  slanders,  the  fullest  sympathy  for 
the  cause  of  my  country.  We  had  no  opportunity 
to  explain  to  you  our  motives  and  conduct,  and 
refute  the  libels  against  us ;  but  we  said — and  how 
truly  your  noble  and  magnanimous  conduct  shows 
it ! — that  such  a  nation  knows  how  to  defend  a  just 
and  holy  cause,  and  will  give  us  its  sympathy  ;  and 
this  conviction  inspired  us  with  more  confidence. 
Oh,  that  you  had  been  a  neighboring  nation  ! — the 
Old  World  would  now  be  free,  and  would  not  have 
to  endure  again  those  terrible  convulsions  and 
rivers  of  blood  which  are  inevitable.  But  the  end 
is  with  God,  and  He  will  choose  the  means  to  fulfil 
his  purposes. 

1  e  great  and  free  people !  receive  the  thanks  of 
my  country  for  your  noble  sympathy,  which  was  a 
great  moral  support  in  our  terrible  conflict. 

When  the  house  of  Austria  sold  itself  to  the 
autocrat,  we,  who  were  fatigued  with  our  hard- 
earned  victory,  but  not  subdued  or  exhausted,  saw 
with  apprehension  the  spectre  of  Russian  invasion 
•—an  invasion  which  violated  the  laws  of  nations, 
which  was  openly  hostile  to  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  rights  of  man,  of  order,  and  even  to  that 
principle  which  the  diplomacy  of  Europe  calls 
'*  the  balance  of  power.''  I  could  not  believe  that 
the  governments  of  Europe  would  permit  this 
invasion ;  for  I  expected  they  would  intervene  to 
efifect  a  treaty  of  peace,  if  not  so  much  on  our 
account,  yet  to  prevent  Austria  becoming  the  vassal 
of  Russia — ^to  check  the  growing  strength  and  in- 
fluence of  the  latter  power  in  the  east. 

We  desired  an  honorable  peace,  and  were  wil- 
ling to  submit  to  any  reasonable  terms.  We  many 
times  tendered  the  olive-branch.  We  asked  the 
constitutional  governments  of  Europe  to  interpose. 
They  heard  us  not.  The  haughty  imperial  family, 
forgetting  that  they  were  the  real  traitors,  rejected 
every  proposition,  with  the  defying  expression, 
that  they  *'  did  not  treat  with  rebels."  Aye, 
more,  they  threw  our  ambassadors  into  prison,  and 
onO  of  them — ^the  noblest  of  Hungary's  sons — the^ 
cowardly  and  impioosly  murdered.    Still  we  heai- 
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tated  to  tear  asunder  forever  the  bonds  that  united 
us.  Ten  months  we  fought,  and  fought  victori- 
ously, in  defence ;  and  it  was  only  when  every 
attempt  to  bring  about  an  honorable  peace  failed — 
when  Francis  Juseph,  who  was  never  our  king, 
dared,  in  his  manifesto  of  the  4tb  of  March,  1849, 
to  utter  the  curse  *'  that  Hungary  should  exist  no 
longer^* — when  there  was  no  hope  of  arresting  the 
Russian  invasion  by  diplomacy — when  we  saw  that 
we  must  fight  to  save  ourselves  from  being  struck 
off  the  earth  as  a  nation — when  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, by  its  endless  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  and 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  u>reign  power,  had  ex- 
tinguished in  the  hearts  of  the  Hungarian  people 
every  spark  of  aflfection — then,  and  then  only,  aAer 
so  much  patience,  the  nation  resolved  to  declare  its 
absolute  independence.  Then  spoke  the  National 
Assembly  the  words  which  had  long  been  uttered 
by  every  patriotic  tongue  :  **  Francis  Joseph  !  thou 
beardless  young  Nero  !  thou  darest  to  say,  Hungary 
shall  exist  no  more.  We,  the  people,  answer^  T^e 
do  and  will  exist ;  but  you  and  your  treacherous  house 
shall  stand  no  longer  !  You  shall  no  more  be  Kings 
of  Hungary!  Be  forever  banished,  ye  perfidious 
traitors  to  the  nation  !" 

We  were  not  only  ready  to  accept  any  terms  that 
were  honorable,  but  we  carefully  abstained  from 
doing  anything  which  would  give  the  czar  a  pre- 
tence, which  he  had  long  sought,  to  meddle  with 
our  afifairs. 

The  Hungarian  nation  loved  freedom  as  the  best 
gift  of  God,  but  it  never  thought  of  commencing  a 
crusade  against  kings  in  the  name  of  liberty.  In 
Hungary  there  were  none  of  those  propagandists 
who  alarm  so  much  the  rulers  of  the  Old  World. 
There  were  no  secret  societies,  plotting  conspira- 
cies. My  countrymen  were  not  influenced  by  the 
theories  of  communists  or  socialists,  nor  were  they 
what  the  conservatives  call  anarchists.  The  nation 
desired  justice,  and  knew  how  to  be  just  to  all, 
irrespective  of  rank,  language  or  religion.  A 
people  so  worthy  of  freedom  were  generous  enough 
to  leave  something  to  time,  and  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  progressive  development.  No  violence  was  us^ ; 
no  just  right  was  attacked ;  and  even  some  of  those 
institutions  were  left  undisturbed,  which,  in  their 
principle  and  origin,  were  unjust,  but  which,  hav- 
ing existed  for  centuries,  could  not  be  abolished  at 
once  with  impunity. 

The  Hungarian  people  did  not  wish  to  oppress 
any,  not  even  the  aristocracy ;  they  were  more 
ready  to  make  sacrifices  than  to  punish  the  de- 
scendants of  nobility  for  the  evils  of  misgovernment, 
and  of  those  institutions  which  emanated  from  their 
ancestors ;  nor  would  they  let  the  many  suffer  fur 
the  sins  of  the  few. 

There  was  no  anarchy  among  us.  Even  in  the 
bloodiest  conflicts,  when  the  human  passions  are 
most  excited,  there  was  the  most  perfect  order  and 
security  of  property  and  person.  How  did  the 
conduct  of  my  noble  countrymen  compare  with  that 
of  the  "  order-making"  Austria!  Whenever  the 
whirlwind  of  war  ceased  for  a  while  where  the 
social  elements  were  left  in  chaos,  the  instinctive 
moral  feelings  of  this  incorruptible  people,  in  the 
absence  of  all  government,  preserved  better  order 
and  safety  than  legions  of  police.  A  common 
spirit  animated  the  whole  nation — ^no  secret  aims, 
no  personal  or  local  attacks,  but  a  bold  and  open 
defiance  in  the  face  of  the  world.  Following  the 
example  of  your  great  Washington,  we  adopted, 
as  our  policy,  conciliation,  justice,  and  legality, 
and  aorupuloualy  observed  the  laws  of  nations. 
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The  Russians  and  Aastrians  made  the  soil  of 
Wallachia  the  basis  of  military  operations ;  and  the 
Turkish  government,  which  either  knew  not  its  own 
interests,  or  was  unable  to  defend  them,  silently 
permitted  thia  violation  of  treaties  and  the  rights 
of  nations,  thus  humbling  itself  and  betraying  its 
own  weakness.  Several  times  we  drove  our  ene- 
mies across  the  Wallachian  boundaries ;  for  it  was 
only  necessary  for  our  victorious  army  to  advance 
into  the  countries  of  the  Lower  Danube  to  rouse 
the  inhabitants  against  the  Russians,  and  to  transfer 
the  war  to  their  own  soil.  But  we  respected  the 
law  of  nations,  and  slopped  our  conquering  forces 
on  the  confines  of  Walluchia.  Her  soil  was  sacred 
to  us.  Austria  left  Gallacia  almost  unprotected, 
and  collected  all  her  forces  to  attack  us.  Had  we 
at  this  time  sent  a  small  portion  of  our  army  to 
Poland,  it  would  have  caused  h  general  insurrec- 
tion, and  that  heroic,  but  unfortunate  nation  would 
have  revenged  herself  by  throwing  the  Russian 
empire  into  a  state  of  revolution.  But  we  acted  in 
defence  only,  and  we  deemed  it  a  sin  to  precipitate 
other  nations  into  a  terrible  and  uncertain  war,  and 
we  checked  our  sympathies.  Besides,  we  avoided 
giving  the  Emperor  of  Russia  a  pretence  for  a  war 
of  retaliation  against  us.  Oh  !  it  was  foolish — for 
the  despotic  hypocrite  made  a  pretence — he  called 
our  own  struggle  the  Hungarian-Polish  revolution, 
though  the  whole  number  of  Poles  in  our  armies 
did  not  exceed  four  thousand. 

We  doubled  not  that  the  European  Powers  would 
negotiate  a  peace  for  us,  or  that  they  would,  at 
least,  prevent  the  Russian  invasion.  They  said 
they  pitied  us,  honored  our  efforts,  and  condemned 
the  conduct  of  Austria ;  but  they  could  not  help  us, 
because  Europe  required  a  powerful  Austrian 
empire,  and  they  must  support  it  in  spite  of  its 
evils,  as  a  balance  against  Russia  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe.  What  a  mistake!  What  diplo- 
macy !  Is  it  not  as  clear  as  ihe  sun  that  the  Czar, 
in  aiding  Austria,  would  do  it  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  obtain  the  greatest  advantages  for  himself? 
Was  it  not  manifest  that  Austria — who  had  always, 
through  the  help  of  Hungary,  strength  enough  to 
oppose  Russia — would,  when  she  destroyed  Hun- 
gary by  Russian  bayonets,  no  longer  be  an  indepen- 
dent power,  but  merely  the  avant-garde  of  the 
Muscovite  t  Yet  Europe  permitted  the  invasion ! 
It  is  an  indelible  mark  of  blindness  and  shame. 
It  is  ever  thus  in  the  imbecile  Old  World.  They 
treated  us  just  as  they  treat  Turkey.  They  assert 
always  that  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  balance 
of  power  require  the  preservation  of  the  Turkish 
empire — ^that  Turkey  must  exist,  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  Cossackpower.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  England  and  France  destroyed  the  Turkish 
fleet  at  Navarino — a  fleet  which  never  could  have 
injured  them,  but  which  might  have  contended 
with  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Always  the  same  worn-out,  old,  and  fatal  system 
of  policy ! — while  Russia,  ever  alert,  seizes  province 
after  province  from  Turkey.  She  has  made  her- 
self the  sovereign  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and 
is  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Already  Turkish  officials  are  more  dependent  on 
the  lowest  Russian  agents  than  upon  their  own 
Grand  Vizier. 

Oh,  that  Hungary  had  received  but  a  slight 
token  of  moral  support  from  the  European  powers — 
from  those  powers  whose  dreams  are  trouoled  with 
fears  of  the  advance  of  the  Cossack !  Had  only  an 
EInglish  or  a  French  agent  come  to  us  during  our 
Atruggle,  what  might  he  not  have  done !    He,  too, 


would  have  seen  and  estimated  oar  ability  to  snstam 
ourselves — he  would  have  observed  the  hamanitj, 
the  love  of  order,  the  reverence  for  liberty,  which 
characterized  the  Hungarian  nation.  Had  these 
two  powers  permitted  a  few  ships  to  come  to 
Ossora,  laden  with  arms  for  the  noble  patriots  who 
had  asked  in  vain  for  weapons,  the  Hungarians 
would  now  have  stood  a  more  impregnable  harrier 
against  Russia  than  all  the  arts  of  a  miserable  and 
expensive  diplomacy. 

There  was  a  time  when  we,  with  the  neighbor- 
ing Poles,  saved  Christianity  in  Europe.  And 
now  I  hesitate  not  to  avow  before  God,  that  we 
alone — that  my  own  Hun^'ary— could  have  saved 
Europe  from  Russian  domination.  As  the  war  in 
Hungary  advanced,  its  character  became  changed. 
In  the  end,  the  results  it  contemplated  were  higher 
and  far  more  important — nothing  less,  in  fact,  than 
universal  freedom,  which  was  not  thought  of  in  the 
beginning.  This  was  not  a  choice ;  it  was  forced 
upon  us  by  the  policy  of  the  European  nations, 
who,  disregarding  their  own  interests,  sufl^ered 
Russia  to  invade  and  provoke  us.  Yes,  we  were 
martyrs  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  this  glorious 
but  painful  destiny  was  imposed  upon  us. 

Though  my  dear  native  Hungary  is  trodden 
down,  and  the  flower  of  her  sons  executed,  or 
wandering  exiles,  and  I,  her  governor,  writing 
from  my  prison  in  this  distant  Asiatic  Turkey,! 
predict — and  the  eternal  God  hears  my  prediction — 
that  there  can  be  no  freedom  for  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  that  the  Cossacks  from  the  shores  of 
the  Don  will  water  their  steeds  in  the  Rhine,  unless 
liberty  be  restored  to  Hungary.  It  is  only  with 
Hungarian  freedom  that  the  European  nations  can 
be  free ;  and  the  smaller  nationalities  ^topecially 
can  have  no  future  without  us. 

Nor  could  the  united  Russo-Anstrian  forces 
have  conquered  my  heroic  cduntrymen  had  they 
not  found  a  traitor  to  aid  them  in  the  man  whom, 
believing  in  his  honesty,  and  on  account  of  his 
skill,  I  raised  from  obscurity.  Enjoying  my  confi- 
dence, the  confidence  of  the  nation  and  the  army,  I 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  our  forces,  giving  him 
the  most  glorious  part  to  perform  ever  granted  to 
man.  What  an  immortality  was  within  his  reach, 
had  he  been  honest !  But  he  betrayed  his  country. 
Cursed  be  his  name  forever!  I  will  not  open  the 
bleeding  wounds  by  the  sad  remembrance  of  this 
event,  and  will  merely  mention  that  the  surrender 
at  Vilagos  was  the  crowning  act  of  a  long  system 
of  treachery  secretly  practised — by  not  using  the 
advantages  which  victories  put  in  his  hands — ^by 
not  fulfilling  my  commands,  under  cunning  pre- 
tences— by  destroying  national  feeling  in  the  army 
-—by  weakening  its  confidence — and  by  the  destruc- 
tion, through  unnecessary  exposures  and  dangers, 
of  that  portion  of  the  army  that  he  could  not 
corrupt  in  his  base  designs  to  make  himself  military 
dictator.  God,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  knows 
why  the  traitor  was  permitted  to  be  successful. 
In  vain  fell  the  bravest  of  men  in  this  long  war — 
in  vain  were  the  exertions  of  my  brave  country- 
men— in  vain  did  the  aged  father  send,  with  pious 
heart,  his  only  son,  the  prop  of  his  declining  years, 
and  the  bride  her  bridegroom — in  vain  did  all 
private  interests  yield  to  the  loftiest  patriotism — in 
vain  arose  the  prayers  of  a  suffering  people — in 
vain  did  the  ardent  wishes  of  every  frieod  of  free- 
dom accompany  our  efforts — in  vain  did  the  Genius 
of  Liberty  hope  for  success.  My  country  was 
martyred.  Her  rulers  are  hangmen.  They  have 
spoken  the  impious  words  that  the  liberty-loving 
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nation  "  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  Czar,'*  Instead  of 
the  thankful  prayer  of  faith,  of  hope,  and  of  love, 
the  air  of  my  native  land  is  filled  with  the  cries  of 
despair,  and  I,  her  chosen  leader,  am  an  exile. 
The  diplomacy  of  Europe  has  changed  Turkish 
hospitality  to  me  and  my  companions  into  hopeless 
bondage.  It  is  a  painful  existence.  My  youthful 
children  have  begun  the  morning  of  their  life  in  the 
hands  of  my  country's  destroyer,  and  I — but  no ; 
desponding  does  not  become  me,  for  I  am  a  man  ; 
I  am  not  permitted,  or  I  would  say  I  envy  the  dead. 
Who  is  unfortunate?  '  I  am  in  Brousa,  where  the 
great  Hannibal  once  lived  an  exile,  homeless  like 
myself,  but  rich  in  services  performed  for  his  coun- 
try, while  I  can  claim  only  fidelity  to  mine.  The 
ingratitude  of  his  nation  went  with  him  m  his  ban- 
ishment, but  the  sorrowful  love  of  my  countrymen 
follows  me  to  my  place  of  exile.  To  thee,  my 
God,  I  offer  thanks  that  thou  didst  deem  me  worthy 
to  suffer  for  dear  Hungary.  Let  me  suffer  afflic- 
tions, but  accept  them  as  propitiatory  sacrifices  for 
my  native  land. 

And  thou,  Hungarian  nation,  yield  not  to  despair ! 
Be  patient ;  hope,  and  wait  thy  time !  Though  all 
men  forget  thee,  the  God  of  Justice  will  not.  Thy 
sufferings  are  recorded,  and  thy  tears  remembered. 
The  blood  of  thy  martyrs — thy  noble  sons — which 
moistened  thy  soil,  will  have  its  fruits.  The 
victims  which  daily  fall  for  thee  are,  like  the 
ever-green  cypress  over  the  graves  of  the  dead, 
the  symbol  of  thy  resurrection.  The  races  whom 
thy  destroyer  excited  against  thee  by  lies  and 
cunning  will  be  undeceived ;  they  will  know  that 
thou  didst  not  fight  for  preeminence,  but  for  the 
common  liberty — that  thou  wast  their  brother,  and 
bled  for  them  also.  The  temporary  victory  of  our 
enemies  will  but  serve  to  take  the  film  from  the 
eyes  of  the  deceived  people.  The  sentiment  of 
sympathy  for  our  sufferings  will  inspire  among  the 
smaller  states  and  races  the  wish  for  a  fraternal 
confederation — for  that  which  I  always  urged  as 
the  only  safe  policy  and  guarantee  of  freedom  for 
them  all. 

The  realization  of  this  idea  will  hurl  the  power 
of  the  haughty  despots  to  the  abyss  of  the  past,  and 
Hungary,  free,  surrounded  by  free  nations,  will  be 
great,  glorious,  and  independent. 

At  the  moment  when  I  hardly  hoped  for  further 
consolation  on  earth,  behold,  the  God  of  mercy 
freed  my  wife,  and  enabled  her,  through  a  thousand 
dangers,  to  reach  me  in  my  place  of  exile.  Like 
a  hunted  deer,  she  could  not  for  five  months  find 
in  her  own  native  land  a  place  of  rest.  The  exe- 
cutioners of  the  beardless  Nero  placed  a  reward 
upon  her  head,  but  she  has  escaped  the  tyrants. 
She  was  to  me  and  to  my  exiled  countrymen  like 
the  rainbow  to  Noah  ;  for  she  brought  intelligence 
of  hope  in  the  unshaken  souls  of  the  Hungarian 
people,  and  in  the  affectionate  sympathy  of  the 
neighboring  nations  who  had  fought  against  us. 
They  had  aided  the  wife  of  the  much  slandered 
governor  of  Hungary. 

Although  the  sympathy  of  the  world  often  de- 
pends upon  the  result  of  actions,  and  the  successful 
are  applauded,  still  Hungary,  by  her  noble  bearing 
and  trials,  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  world. 
The  sympathy  which  she  has  excited  in  both  worlds, 
and  the  thundering  curse  which  the  lips  of  millions 
have  pronounced  against  her  destroyers,  announce, 
like  the  roaring  of  the  wind  before  the  storm,  the 
coming  retribution  of  Heaven. 

Among  the  nations  of  the  world  there  are  two 
which  demand  oar  gratitude  and  affection.     Eng- 


land, no  less  powerful  than  she  is  free  and  glorious, 
supported  us  by  her  sympathy,  and  by  the  approY- 
ing  voice  of  her  noblest  sons  and  the  millions  of  her 
people.  And  that  chosen  land  of  freedom  beyond 
the  ocean — the  all-powerful  people  of  the  United 
States,  with  their  liberal  government — inspired  as 
with  hope,  and  gave  us  courage  by  their  deep 
interest  in  our  cause  and  sufferings,  and  by  their 
condemnation  of  our  executioners. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  whom  the 
confidence  of  a  free  people  had  elevated  to  the 
loftiest  station  in  the  world,  in  his  Message  to 
Congress,  announced  that  the  American  Grovern- 
ment  would  have  been  the  first  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  Hungary.  And  the  senators  and 
representatives  in  Congress  marked  the  destroyers 
of  my  country's  liberty  with  the  stigma  of  igno- 
miny, and  expressed,  with  indignant  feelings,  their 
contempt  for  the  conduct  of  Austria,  and  their  wish 
to  break  the  diplomatic  intercourse  with  such  a 
government.  They  summoned  the  despots  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  humanity  ;  they  proclaimed 
that  the  world  would  condemn  them  ;  they  declared 
that  Austria  and  Russia  had  been  unjust,  tyranni- ' 
cal,  and  barbarous,  and  deserved  to  be  reprobated  by 
mankind,  while  Hungary  was  worthy  of  universal 
sympathy. 

The  Hungarians,  more  fortnnate  than  I,  who 
were  able  to  reach  the  shores  of  the  New  World, 
were  received  by  the  people  and  government  of 
the  United  States  in  the  most  generous  manner — 
yes,  like  brothers.  With  one  hand  they  hurled 
anathemas  at  the  despots,  and  with  the  other  wel- 
comed the  humble  exiles  to  partake  of  that  glorious 
American  liberty  more  to  be  valued  than  the  glitter 
of  crowns.  Our  hearts  are  filled  with  emotions  to 
see  how  this  great  nation  extends  its  sympathy  and 
aid  to  every  Hungarian  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
arrive  in  America.  The  sympathetic  declaration 
of  such  a  people,  under  such  circumstances,  with 
similar  sentiments  in  England,  is  not  a  mere  sight 
which  the  wind  blows  away,  but  is  prophetic  of  the 
future.  What  a  blessed  sight  to  see  whole  nations 
elevated  by  such  sentiments ! 

Free  citizens  of  America !  You  inspired  my 
countrymen  to  noble  deeds.  Your  approval  im- 
parted confidence.  Your  sympathy  consoled  in 
adversity,  gave  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  future,  and 
enabled  us  to  bear  the  weight  of  our  heavy  burden. 
Your  fellow-feeling  will  sustain  us,  till  we  realize 
the  hope,  the  faith,  '*  that  Hungary  is  not  lost  for- 
ever." Accept,  in  the  name  of  my  countrymen, 
the  acknowledgment  of  our  warmest  gratitude,  and 
our  high  respect. 

I,  who  know  Hungary  so  well,  firmly  believe  she 
is  not  lost ;  and  the  intelligent  citizens  of  America 
have  decided,  not  only  with  impulsive  kindness, 
but  with  reason  and  policy,  to  favor  the  unfortu- 
nate, but  not  subjugated,  Hungary.  The  sound  of 
that  encouraging  voice  is  not  like  a  funeral  dirge, 
but  as  the  shrill  trumpet  that  will  call  the  world  to 
judgment. 

Who  does  not  see  that  Austria,  even  in  her  vic- 
tory, has  given  herself  a  mortal  wound  ?  Her 
weakness  is  betrayed.  The  world  no  longer  be- 
lieves that  Europe  needs  the  preservation  of  this 
decaying  empire.  It  is  evident  that  its  existence 
is  a  curse  to  mankind ;  it  can  never  promote  the 
welfare  of  society.  The  magic  of  its  imagined 
power  is  gone  ;  it  was  a  delusion  which  can  deceive 
no  long^.  Among  all  the  races  of  this  empire — 
not  excepting  the  hereditary  states — there  is  none 
that  does  not  despise  the  reigning  family  of  Haps- 
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burg.  This  jpower  has  no  moral  ground  of  sup-' 
port ;  its  vam  dreams  of  a  unit^  empire — for 
which  it  has  committed  the  most  unheard  of  crimes, 
are  proTed  to  be  mere  ravings  at  which  the  world 
laughs.  No  one  loves  or  respects  it ;  and  when  it 
falls,  not  a  tear  of  regret  will  follow  it  to  the  grave. 
And  fall  it  surely  will.  That  moment  Russia 
withdraws  her  support,  the  decayed  edifice  will 
crumble  to  dust.  A  shot  fired  by  an  English  or 
by  an  American  yessel  from  the  Adriatic,  would  be 
like  the  trumpet  at  the  city  of  Jericho.  And  this 
impious,  foolish  government  thinks  to  control  fate 
by  the  hangman's  cord.  How  long  will  Russia  be 
able  to  assist?  This  czar — who  boasts  that  his 
mission  is  to  be  the  scourge  of  all  the  nations 
striving  for  liberty — will  not  the  Almighty,  whose 
yieegerent  he  pro&nety  assumes  to  l^,  blast  the 
miserable  boaster  1  Ihe  very  character  of  his 
government  is  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
rights  and  interests  of  humanity,  and  the  existence 
of  other  nations.  Will  the  world  suffer  this  long  ? 
Not  long. 

The  Hungarian  nation,  in  her  war,  has  not  only 
gained  a  consciousness  of  her  own  strength,  but  she 
has  forced  the  conviction  into  the  minds  of  other 
nations  that  she  deserves  to  exist,  and  to  be  in- 
dependent ;  and  she  can  show  justly  that  her  ex- 
istence and  independence  are  essential  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  Europe.  No,  no !  Hungary  is  not 
lost !  By  her  faith,  bravery,  and  by  her  foresight, 
whkh  teaches  her  to  abide  her  time,  she  will  be  yet 
among  the  foremost  in  the  war  of  universal  liberty. 

You,  noble  Americans,  we  bless  in  the  name  of 
the  God  of  Liberty  !  to  you,  who  have  summoned 
the  murderers  of  my  countrymen  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  the  world — to  you,  who  are  the  first 
judges  of  this  court — ^I  will  bring  the  complaints  of 
my  nation,  and  before  you  I  will  plead  her  cause. 
When  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  with  the  aid  of  a 
foreign  army,  invaded  my  country,  and  had 
destroyed,  by  their  manifesto  of  the  4th  of  March, 
1849,  the  foundation  upon  which  the  union  with 
Austria  rested,  there  remained  for  Hungary  no 
alternative  than  the  declaration  of  independence 
which  the  National  Assembly  unanimously  voted 
on  the  14th  April,  1849,  and  which  the  whole 
nation  solemnly  accepted,  and  sealed  with  their 
blood. 

I  declare  to  you,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  all  which  has  taken  place,  or  that  may  here- 
after take  place,  proceeding  either  from  individuals 
or  government,  contrary  to  this  declaration,  which 
is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  fundamental  law  of 
Hungary,  is  illegal  and  unjust. 

Before  you  I  assert  that  the  accusation  that  the 
Magyar  race  was  unjust  to  the  other  races — by 
means  of  which  a  portion  of  the  Servians,  Walla- 
chians,  Slavonians,  and  Germans,  dwelling  in  Hun- 
gary, was  excited  against  us — is  an  impious  slan- 
der, circulated  by  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  which 
shrinks  from  no  crime  to  weaken  the  united  forces 
of  our  army,  to  conquer  one  race  after  another,  and 
thus  bring  them  all  under  the  yoke  of  slavery. 

It  is  true,  some  of  the  races  in  Hungary  had 
reason  to  complain  ;  but  these  subjects  of  complaint 
were  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  preexist- 
ing state  of  things  and  the  Austrian  interference. 
But  the  Croatians  had  no  reason  to  complain. 
This  race  of  half  a  million,  in  a  separate  province, 
had  a  national  assembly  of  its  own,  and  enjoyed 

?reater    privileges  than    even  the    Hungarians, 
hey  contributcSi  proportionately  but  half  as  much 
in  taxes ;  they  possessed  equal  rights  with  Hun- 


gary ;  whilst  the  Hungarian  Protestants,  on  account 
of  their  reli^^ion,  were  not  suffered  to  own  lands  in 
Croatia.  Their  grievances  and  ours  were  the  same 
in  the  perpetual  violation  of  the  constitution  by  the 
imperial  government.  But  their  own  peculiar 
grievances  arose  from  the  evils  of  former  times, 
and  from  the  Austrian  system  of  government, 
which  forcibly  placed  the  Slavonian,  Servian,  and 
Wallachian  boundary  districts  on  the  German  mili- 
tary footing. 

The  moment,  however,  our  people  became  free 
and  enjoyed  their  political  rights,  they  became 
just,  and  placed  all  things  upon  a  basis  of  freedom 
and  perfect  equality.  But  some  of  these  races, 
blinded  by  the  infernal  slanders  and  suggestions  of 
Austria,  took  up  arms  against  us.  This  people, 
who  for  centuries  had  endured .  slavery,  fought 
against  their  own  freedom !  God  forgive  them ! 
They  knew  not  what  they  did. 

In  America  people  of  different  languages  dwell ; 
but  who  says  it  is  unjust  for  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives to  use  the  English  language  in  their 
debates,  and  to  make  it  the  official  language  of  the 
government ! 

This  was  what  the  Magyar  race  asked  in  Hun- 
gary. There  was  this  difference  only — that  in 
America  it  was  not  necessary  to  establish  this  by 
law,  for  the  original  settlers  had  stamped  their 
language  in  the  country ;  but  in  Hungary  a  law 
was  necessary  to  make  the  Magyar  the  official 
language.  The  use  of  the  Latin  language — a  bad 
relic  of  the  middle  ages,  which  the  clergy  and 
aristocracy  preserved  as  something  precious,  imi- 
tating the  ancient  despots  who  caused  the  laws  to 
be  written  in  small  letters  and  placed  on  high 
towers,  that  the  people  miffht  not  understand  their 
rights — had  been  retained  among  us.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  a  living,  spoken,  popular  lan- 
guage. And  what  other  could  we  have  than  the 
noble  Magyar  ? 

How  often  have  I,  and  other  leaders  with  me, 
said  to  my  countrymen  that  they  must  be  strictly 
just ;  and  seek  their  future  greatness,  not  in  the 
predominance  of  one  race,  but  in  the  perfect  equality 
of  all !  My  counsel  was  adopted  and  made  the 
basis  of  the  government.  The  same  freedom,  the 
same  privileges,  without  regard  to  language  or 
religion,  the  free  development  of  each  race  under 
the  protection  of  the  law,  were  accorded  to  all. 
We  not  only  guaranteed  the  right  to  use  any  lan- 
guage in  the  churches  and  schools,  but  we  afforded 
aid  for  the  education  and  development  of  each 
nationality.  The  principle  we  announced  was, 
that  either  the  state  should  protect  no  religion,  no 
nationality — ^leaving  all  to  the  free  action  of  the 
people — or  that  it  should  protect  all  alike. 

In  the  general  administration  the  predominance 
of  our  language,  and  consequently  the  race  that 
spoke  it,  was  a  necessity ;  but  in  the  administration 
of  county  affairs,  which  in  some  respects  resembled 
that  of  the  individual  States  in  North  America,  the 
use  of  each  language  was  granted.  In  the  courts, 
in  the  trial  by  jury,  in  the  right  of  petition,  in  the 
republication  of  all  laws  and  ordinances,  the  various 
races  had  the  right  to  use  their  own  language.  In 
one  word,  nothing  was  left  undone  which  could 
tend  to  place  all  on  a  footing  of  the  most  perfect 
equality.  True,  we  did  not— as  Austria  has  done 
for  political  purposes  solely,  to  enslave  all  the 
people  and  make  the  brave  Hungarians  a  subordi- 
nate nation — make  a  territorial  division  of  the  lands. 
We  respected  right,  and  wished  to  progress,  but 
were  too  honest  to  commence  a  system  of  spolia- 
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tioD.  And  who  has  been  benefited  by  this  policy 
of  the  VieRDa  bnreaacracy  ?  Not  eTen  those  on 
whom  the  pretended  &Tors  have  been  confened. 

When  those  races  clamored  for  national  rights, 
I  boldly  demanded  what  was  wanting,  and  what 
could  be  granted  without  injury  to  the  country. 
No  one  answered  but  reckless  men,  who  spoke  of 
territorial  division.  The  Servians  desired  to  have 
the  comitat  Bacs  and  the  three  counties  of  the 
Banat  as  a  separate  Servian  State.  The  Walla- 
chians  wished  to  have  Transylvania.  They  (the 
Servians)  did  not  consider  that  they  owned  no 
separate  portion  of  the  land  in  Hungary,  and  that 
in  Bacs  and  the  Banat  were  Wallachians,  Germans, 
and  Magyars,  who  could  not  be  made  subordinate 
to  the  less  numerous  Servians.  So,  also,  in  Tran- 
sylvania, there  were  Magyars,  Jeklers,  and  Saxons, 
who  would  complain  of  such  a  connection  with 
Wallachia. 

As  there  were  various  races  speaking  different 
languages  in  Hungary,  and  divided  into  as  many 
municipalities,  who  could  blame  us  for  laying  the 
foundation  of  government  in  a  just  equality  to  all  ? 
Croatia  alone  was  a  separate  territory ;  and  how 
often  have  we  said  to  her,  that  if  she  would  remain 
in  union  with  os,  we  would  give  her  the  hand  of 
brotherhood,  but  if  she  wished  to  separate,  we 
would  not  hinder  her !  We  could  not,  however, 
permit  such  a  division  of  Hungary  as  would  have 
destroyed  her  as  a  nation.  It  was  Austria  who 
sowed  the  seeds  of  division  and  dissolution. 

Citizens  of  America !  to  you  I  declare  honestly 
that  my  aim  in  the  federation  of  Hungary  with  the 
smaller  nations  was  to  secure  the  nationality  and 
independence  of  each  and  the  freedom  of  all ;  and 
bad  anything  been  wanting  which  could  have  been 
justly  grant^  to  any  or  all  of  the  races  in  Hungary, 
the  Magyars  had  only  to  know  it,  and  it  would 
have  been  performed  with  readiness;  for  freedom, 
and  not  power,  was  their  desire. 

Finally,  I  declare  that,  by  the  declaration  of 
Independence  by  which  I  was  elected  governor  of 
Hungary,  I  protest,  so  long  as  the  people  do  not 
by  their  free  will  release  me  from  that  office,  that 
no  one  can  legally  control  the  affairs  of  government 
but  myself.  This  protestation  is  not  made  in  a 
feeling  of  vanity  or  desire  to  be  conspicuous,  but 
from  respect  to  the  inherent  rights  of  my  country- 
men. I  strove  not  for  power.  The  brilliancy  of 
a  crown  would  not  seduce  me.  The  final  aim  of 
my  life,  after  having  liberated  my  dear  Hungary, 
was  to  end  my  days  as  a  private  citizen  and  an 
humble  farmer. 

My  country,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  called  upon 
me  to  assist  in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  I  re- 
sponded to  its  call.  Others,  doubtless,  were  more 
able,  who  could  have  won  more  fame,  but  I  will  yield 
to  none  in  the  purity  of  my  motives.  Perhaps  it 
was  confidence  in  my  ardent  patriotism  and  honesty 
of  purpose  which  induced  the  people  to  give  me 
the  power.  They  believed  freedom  would  be  safe 
in  my  hands.  I  felt  my  weakness,  and  told  them 
I  could  not  promise  liberty  unless  they  were  united 
as  one  man,  and  would  lay  aside  all  personal,  all 
sectional  interests.  I  foretold  that,  if  the  nation 
was  divided,  it  would  fall.  As  long  as  they  fol- 
lowed my  injunctions,  and  were  united,  they  were 
miconquerable — they  performed  miracles  of  valor. 
The  fall  of  Hungary  commenced  the  day  they 
began  to  divide.  Not  knowing  the  secret  causes 
of  this  division,  and  not  suspecting  treachery,  and 
wishing  to  inspire  confidence,  to  give  skill  and  all 
the  elements  of  success  to  our  army,  and  caring 


nothing  for  my  own  fame,  doing  all  for  the  good 
of  my  country,  I  gave  command  of  the  forces  to 
another.  I  was  assured  by  the  most  solemn  en- 
gagement, by  the  man  to  whom  I  gave  the  power, 
that  he  would  use  it  for  the  welfare  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  nation,  and  that  he  would  be  responsi- 
ble to  me  and  the  people  for  the  fulfilment  of^ these 
conditions.  He  betrayed  his  country,  and  gave 
the  army  to  the  enemy.  Had  we  succeeded  afler 
this  terrible  blow,  he  should  have  met  his  reward. 
And  even  now  he  is  not  free  from  his  accountability 
to  the  nation,  no  more  than  I,  in  the  moral  right 
and  sense,  cease  to  be  the  governor  of  Hungary. 
A  short  time  may  again  reverse  the  fate  of  all. 
The  Aut-ora  of  Liberty  breaks  upon  my  vision, 
even  at  Bronssa. 

I  have,  therefore,  intrusted  to  Ladislaus  Ujhazi 
Obergespum,  of  the  Saros  comital,  and  civil  gover- 
nor of  Comom,  the  mission  to  be  my  representative 
and  through  me  the  representative  of  the  Hunga- 
rian, nation,  to  the  people  and  government  of  the 
United  States,  hoping  and  believing  that  so  gener* 
ous  a  people  will  not  judge  the  merits  of  our  cause 
by  a  temporary  defeat,  but  will  recognize  Governor 
Ujhazi  and  his  companions  with  the  accustomed 
kindness. 

May  God  bless  your  country  forever !  May  it 
have  the  glorious  destiny  to  share  with  other  nations 
the  blessings  of  that  liberty  which  constitutes  its 
own  happiness  and  fame.  May  your  great  example, 
noble  Americans,  be  to  other  nations  the  source  of 
social  virtue;  your  power  be  the  terror  of  all 
tyrants — the  protector  of  the  distressed ;  and  your 
free  country  ever  continue  to  be  the  asylum  for  the 
oppressed  of  all  nations. 

Written  at  my  place  of  banishment,  Broussa, 
Asia  Minor,  27th  March,  1850. 

LOUIS  KOSSUTH. 

Governor  of  Hungary. 


From  the  Examiner,  4th  Oct. 
KOSSUTH. 

Great  events  and  small  personages  formed  the 
characteristics  of  1848  and  1849.  The  one  were 
astounding,  the  other  so  insignificant  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible.  Who  were  the  heroes  of 
the  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Milanese,  and  other  rev- 
olutions? History  has  not  a  name  to  record. 
But  were  there  not  at  least  statesmen,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  movement  to  ride  upon  it  as  a  storm, 
and  achieve  glory  for  themselves  if  nothing  durable 
for  their  country?  Lamartine,  perhaps,  had  a 
week  of  this  Olympus ;  no  other.  In  Germany  it 
is  difficult  to  say  which  were  the  more  insignificant, 
those  who  attempted  to  carry  on  the  revolution,  or 
those  who  succeeded  in  putting  it  back.  Never 
was  courage  so  unguided  by  prudence,  or  knowl- 
edge by  experience ;  never  was  oratory  so  devoid 
of  sense,  or  ambition  of  purpose.  Nor  was  the  all- 
levelling  rule  of  mediocrity  confined  to  civilians,  to 
kings,  or  to  statesmen.  Military  men,  with  the 
fairest  opportunities,  the  best-appointed  armies, 
and  with  advantages  such  as  few  of  their  predeces- 
sors ever  possessed,  were  still  stricken  with  inca- 
pacity. The  world  was  on  tip-toe  for  a  great  man 
to  appear,  and  none  but  little  men  stepped  forth. 

Kossuth  was  the  exception.  The  public  had 
heard  of  him  before.  He  was  not  thrown  up  by 
the  great  revolutionary  agitation  of  Hungary,  and 
merely  born  of  its  foam.  He  had  labored  in  the 
humblest  as  well  as  highest  capacity  and  offices  of 
patriotism;  and  as  a  thinker,  a  speaker,  and  » 
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writer,  had  been  before  the  public  eye  of  even 
£urope  fur  some  years.  He  was  born  in  1806  at 
Monok,  in  the  north  of  Hungary,  of  parents  not 
rich,  yet  possessing  land,  and  calling  themselves 
noble.  His  native  district  was  a  Protestant  one, 
and  in  the  pastor  of  that  district  young  Kossuth 
found  his  first  teacher.  His  parents  dying,  the 
youth,  more  devoted  to  books  than  farming,  was 
despatched  to  the  provincial  college,  where  he 
remained  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  having  earned 
even  at  that  time  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
able  and  promising  youth  of  the  district.  In  1826, 
he  removed  to  the  University  of  Pesth,  where  he 
came  in  contact  with  the  political  influences  and 
ideas  of  the  time ;  and  these,  blending  with  his 
own  historic  studies  and  youthful  hopes,  soon  pro- 
duced, not  the  dreaming  scholar,  but  the  ardent, 
practical  patriot. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  Hungary,  the 
Comitats  or  electoral  body  treated  those  elected  to 
sit  in  the  Diet  more  as  delegates  than  as  deputies. 
They  gave  them  precise  instructions,  and  expected 
the  members  not  only  to  conform  to  them,  but  to 
send  regular  accounts  of  their  conduct  to  their  con- 
stituents for  due  sanction,  and  with  a  view  to  fresh 
instructions.  This  kind  of  communication  was 
rather  an  onerous  task  for  the  Hungarian  country 
gentlemen,  and  hence  many  of  the  deputies  em- 
ployed such  young  men  as  Kossuth  to  transact  their 
political  business,  and  conduct  their  correspondence. 
Acting  in  this  capacity  for  many  members  of  the 
Diet,  Kossuth  got  into  intimate  relation  with  the 
camiialSy  and  became  what  we  should  call  an  expert 
parliamentary  agent.  But  what  he  prized  in  this 
was  the  political  esteem  and  influence  it  procured 
him,  not  the  mere  money  or  worldly  advantage  it 
might  bring. 

This  kind  of  position  soon  made  Kossuth  a 
member  himself,  and  from  the  very  first  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Diet  as  a  speaker.  Here  he 
felt,  and  soon  pointed  out  to  his  colleagues,  how 
idle  and  powerless  were  their  debates  unless  these 
were  known  to  the  public  in  some  more  efficient 
manner  than  by  the  private  correspondence  of  the 
deputies.  Won  by  his  representations,  the  chief 
members  of  the  Diet  resolved  to  establish  a  journal 
for  the  public9tion  of  their  discussions ;  and  Kos- 
suth was  selected  as  one  of  those  who  were  to  pre- 
side over  it;  but  the  Archduke  Palatine  objected, 
of  course,  because  the  object  was  to  curtail  the 
reports  and  garble  them.  Kossuth,  however,  was 
enabled  by  the  more  liberal  of  his  colleagues  to 
publish  the  reports  on  his  own  account.  He  then 
extended  the  journal  by  the  insertion  of  leading 
articles;  and  his  counsels  and  criticisms  on  the 
instructions  of  the  comitats  to  the  deputies,  so 
stirred  the  bile  and  counteracted  the  views  of  the 
Austrian  authorities,  that  they  interfered  and  sus- 
pended his  newspaper  by  seizing  his  presses.  Those 
were  the  days  when  lithography  was  a  recent  in- 
Yention.  In  a  short  time  Kossuth's  reports  and 
articles  were  printed  by  the  new  method,  without 
the  aid  of  type,  and  circulated  even  more  largely, 
notwithstanding  the  increased  labor  and  expense. 
This  success  but  redoubled  the  inveteracy  of  the 
Austrian  government,  which  dissolved  the  Diet, 
and  no  sooner  were  rid  of  its  control  and  importu- 
nity, than  they  discovered  and  destroyed  all  Kos- 
suth's lithographic  apparatus.  But  even  this  did 
not  stop  his  pen  nor  those  of  his  many  amanuenses ; 
until  at  last  Metternich,  exasperated  by  his  obsti- 
nacy, caused  him  to  be  seized  and  condemned  to 
three  years'  imprisonment  in  the  citadel  of  Ofen. 
He  was  liberated  in  1837 ;  and  during  the  years 


that  elapsed  between  that  epoch  and  1848  the 
history  of  Hungary  was  that  of  Kossuth,  who, 
amidst  the  many  men  of  noble  birth,  wealth,  high 
character,  and  singular  talents,  who  surrounded 
him,  still  held  his  ground,  and  shone  preeminent. 
In  1847  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
constitutional  party,  and  member  fur  the  Hungarian 
capital. 

It  is  useless  to  pursue  the  narrative  of  Kossuth's 
life  any  further.  The  events  of  1848  and  1849 
have  passed  too  recently  and  vividly  before  us  to 
need  relation.  The  part  that  Kossuth  played  in 
those  years  was  but  the  logical  consequence  of  his 
previous  life.  The  struggle  was  for  the  rights  of 
Hungary,  in  all  circumstances  and  against  all  foes. 
For  these  he  fought  along  with  the  Hungarian 
aristocracy,  as  long  as  they  had  the  courage  to 
resist  Austria ;  and  when  they  wavered,  he  went 
on  without  them,  appealing  to  the  comitats  and  to 
the  smaller  landed  proprietors  in  the  absence  of  the 
greater,  and  to  the  squires  instead  of  the  nobles. 
This  is  precisely  what  Cromwell  did  in  our  own 
annals.  Although  this  perhaps  is  the  only  point 
of  resemblance  between  Cromwell  and  Kussnth  ; 
for  Kossuth,  though  a  Protestant,  and  though  well 
placed  to  awaken  the  Protestant  zeal  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  countrymen  against  the  Jesuits  and 
religious  reaction  of  Austria,  still  always  refused 
to  empU)y  any  such  means  of  agitation  or  resist- 
ance. However  well  he  knew  the  force  of  fanati- 
cism, he  scorned  to  make  use  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  Hungarian  struggle  that  it  was  all 
national  and  political,  nt>t  religious. 

Doubtless  no  man  can  have  played  such  a  part 
as  Kossuth's  with  an  entire  freedom  from  faults  or 
mistakes.  It  is  possible  that  the  entire  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs,  which  was  due  to  him,  might 
have  been  more  prudently  effected  ;  and  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  the  deposition  of  the  house  of 
Hapshurg,  which  was  exclusively  his  work,  may 
have  alienated  from  him  very  important  help  at  a 
very  critical  time.  But  however  these  acts  may 
hereafter  be  judged,  the  simplicity,  we  may  say 
the  transparency,  of  his  political  life  will  remain. 
If  he  has  dared  extremes,  it  has  been  for  objects, 
and  with  motives,  quite  unselfish  and  pure.  No 
one  has  ever  accused  him  of  intrigue,  of  treachery, 
of  a  want  of  courage,  or  the  refusal  of  self-sacrifice. 
If  he  had  a  fault,  it  was  that  of  being  too  confiding ; 
and  such  was  his  honesty  of  purpose,  that  even 
those  who  broke  off  from  him,  and  refused  to 
follow  him  to  the  extremes  of  resistance,  were  still 
not  prepared  to  deny  that  he  might  1)0  in  the  right. 
The  Hungarian  aristocracy  quitted  his  side,  and 
disowned  his  lead,  but  never  have  declared  that 
what  he  did  was  anything  but  what  a  righteous, 
just,  and  noble  statesman  might  have  done. 

No  small  part  of  a  man's  public  character,  how- 
ever, is  dependent  on  his  success;  and  Kossuth's 
greatest  glory  is,  that  he  did  succeed.  In  a  lung 
series  of  years,  with  the  pen,  with  the  press,  and 
as  an  orator,  he  defeated  and  repelled  every  effort 
of  Austrian  despotism  ;  and  when  that  despotism 
appealed  at  length  to  arms,  Kossuth  led  the  Hun- 
garians to  meet  it  in  arms,  and  the  result  was  the 
victory  of  the  Hungarians.  AAerwards  Russia 
came  to  fling  both  sword  and  purse  into  the  scale, 
and  then  no  doubt  Kossuth,  betrayed  by  some  of 
his  false  and  weak-hearted  generals,  succumbed. 
But  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  that  liberal 
Europe  would  have  prevented  so  dangerous  an 
intervention,  which  in  truth  has  laid  Austria  first, 
and  with  Austria  the  entire  east,  at  the  feet  of  the 
Czar. 
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From  the  Spectator,  4th  Oct. 
KOSSXTTH   AND   AUSTRIA. 

Facts  have  their  falsehood  and  their  unconscious 
self-reflecting  satire,  as  well  as  words.  The  same 
paper  which  announced  to  the  good  people  of 
Vienna  the  reception  of  Kossuth  on  board  the 
American  steamer,  contained  the  account  of  his 
trial  and  conviction  at  Pesth,  par  contumace.  He 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  by  proxy,  with  thirty- 
five  of  his  companions ;  the  proxies  being  black 
boards  of  wood.  He  was  undergoing  that  supposi- 
titious strangulation  precisely  at  the  time  when  he 
was  enjoying  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  sea  and 
liberty. 

The  contrast  between  the  fact  and  the  figment  is 
striking — between  the  deadly,  malignant,  choking 
figment,  and  the  healthful,  hopeful,  breathing  fact. 
The  figment  may  stand  for  the  obstinately  blind 
view  of  Austria,  which  refuses  to  see  anything  in- 
consistent with  her  own  old  predominance ;  a  Vien- 
nese view  of  the  universe,  strictly  confuted  in  the 
fact.  The  figment  is  a  confession  too  that  the  de- 
sires of  Austria  exceed  her  power  :  she  is  tyranni- 
cal, she  would  be  more  so,  but  she  cannot,  with  all 
her  forces,  make  her  power  equal  to  her  will ;  and 
in  the  iropotency  of  her  formal  revenge  she  pro- 
claims to  her  subjects  at  once  these  two  important 
truths — that,  tyrannical  as  she  is,  she  is  not  so  ty- 
rannical as  she  would  be  ;  that,  powerful  as  she  is, 
she  is  not  omnipotent. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  hanging  is  no  more  than 
a  form  :  but  forms  are  the  language  of  ofiice,  often 
more  expressive  than  words. 

The  joint  phenomenon  supplies  a  curious  test  for 
the  influence  of  the  two  contending  powers — ^victo- 
rious Austria,  and  the  fugitive  Tell  of  Hungary. 
Here  is  a  vast  civil  and  military  power,  with  every- 
thing at  command  to  enforce  its  decrees,  reestab- 
lished throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  its 
territories,  and  yet  unable,  anywhere,  to  enforce 
its  control  except  vi  et  arm'is  and  in  detail.  Pos- 
sessing vast  resources  with  which  it  might  serve 
the  millions  under  it,  and  making  now  and  then 
some  questionable  attempts  even  in  that  direction 
here  and  there,  it  cannot  get  u^  a  belief  that  it  is  a 
beneficence.  With  all  its  immense  power,  it  asks 
fur  money  and  cannot  have  it ;  there  is  no  confi- 
dence in  u.  With  its  immense  accumulation  for 
defence  and  oflTffnce,  it  has  so  little  confidence  in 
itself,  that  it  must  take  unceasing  and  elaborate 
precautions  against  men  who  are  far  away  in  exile 
or  at  sea. 

At  sea,  stripped  of  all  power  and  means,  guest 
in  a  strange  ship,  Kossuth  exercises  in  the  country 
from  which  he  is  exiled  an  influence  which  the 
Austrian  can  do  no  more  than  envy.  Without 
guards,  the  tangible  majesty  that  doth  hedge  an 
emperor,  Kossuth  is  safe.  He  asks  not  for  money, 
and  it  is  brought  to  him,  unasked,  and  by  the  hand 
of  a  stranger.  He  shows  himself,  and  the  people 
even  of  foreign  lands  are  impatient  to  meet  him. 
The  sycophants  of  Francis  Joseph  must  hire 
hordes  of  clacqueurs  to  perform  the  delight  which 
is  to  be  manifested  by  his  beloved  subjects. 

The  man  who  has  been  driven  forth  from  his 
usurped  government,  say  the  Austrians,  is  a  worth- 
less man,  a  vagabond,  a  vaurien,  a  plebeian ;  a 
great  talker,  and  nothing  more ;  a  schemer,  un- 
scrupulous, reckless  for  others,  cowardly  fur  him- 
self, not  honest  in  money-matters.  Some  of  these 
charges  are  intelligible  enough.  Kossuth  rose  in  life 
entirely  through  his  own  talents  and  personal  in- 


fluence ;  he,  without  high  connexions,  forced  upon 
the  nobles  of  Hungary  a  series  of  reforms  for  which 
all  of  them  obtained  some  credit,  and  many  of  them 
retained  no  small  grudge  against  the  real  author. 
He,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  instrumental  in  teach- 
ing the  Hungarians  how,  out  of  the  technicalities 
of  the  law,  they  might  find  a  sure  means  of  enforc- 
ing a  kind  of  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  repealing 
the  exclusive  rights  of  fictitious  noble  land-propri- 
etors. It  is  easy  to  see  how  unproved  reports  of 
dishonesty  might  be  levelled  at  such  a  man — reports 
wholly  unproved  by  evidence,  yet  proved  only  too 
well  for  the  belief  of  class  prejudice  and  even  hon- 
est bigotry. 

The  influence  of  that  winning  voice,  say  the 
Austrians,  never  extended  further  than  the  sounds 
could  reach,  and  is  now  quite  gone.  Strange,  then, 
that  Kossuth  should  have  been  able  to  govern  a 
whole  country,  to  organize  combinations,  to  raise 
money.  Strange,  if  his  influence  has  gone  so  to- 
tally, that  precautions  against  him  should  be 
needed.  Strange,  if  he  is  that  worthless  creature, 
that  he  should  be  more  formidable  to  Austria  than 
the  author  of  some  detected  swindle.  The  popu- 
lar estimation  of  him  may  indeed  have  been  exag- 
gerated ;  but  if  so,  all  his  factitious  influence,  per- 
haps even  all  his  true  influence,  is  the  creation  of 
his  accusers.  If  such  a  man  as  Kossuth  is  de- 
scribed to  be  by  his  official  adversaries,  has  any 
influence,  it  must  be  because  his  country  is  badly 
governed.  The  influence  of  Kossuth  in  Hungary 
is  the  measure  of  Austrian  impolicy  and  turpi- 
tude. 


From  the  Spectator. 
NEWS   OF   THE   WEEK   ENDING   4   OCT. 

The  name  of  Kossuth  has  been  nailed  to  the  gal- 
lows in  Hungary.  The  local  authorities  at  Mar- 
seilles refused  him  permission  to  travel  through 
France  until  they  have  consulted  the  government 
at  Paris.  In  England,  preparations  are  making 
to  oflfer  him  a  banquet  on  landing ;  and  the  com- 
mon council  of  London  and  other  great  cities  are 
voting  addresses  to  him.  England  freely  and 
frankly  expresses  her  sentiments  towards  the  cause, 
of  which  the  ex-dictator  of  Hungary  is  received  as 
the  representative ;  France  hesitates,  and  trims 
between  her  fear  of  free  opinion  and  her  desire  to 
stand  well  with  the  old  despotisms ;  and  Austria 
indulges  her  spleen  by  attempting  to  stigmatize  the 
name  of  Kossuth  with  a  silly  and  barbarous  judi- 
cial contumely,  as  obsolete  almost  in  all  other  Eu- 
ropean states  as  the  burning  of  heretics.  It  is  not 
easy  to  decide  whether  the  festive  preparations  in 
England  or  the  paltry  insult  of  Austria  declares 
more  clearly,  that  Kossuth,  exiled,  landless,  pen- 
niless, is  still  a  power,  because  identified  with  the 
cause  of  his  nation. 

The  liberation  of  Kossuth  has  been  the  subject 
of  diplomatic  notes  interchanged  between  Austria 
and  the  Purte,  which  have  found  their  way  into 
the  columns  of  the  newspapers.  The  craven 
anxiety  to  bully  the  Ottoman  government  in  this 
matter,  which  shines  through  every  line  of  the 
Austrian  note,  presents  in  a  still  more  glaring  light 
than  even  the  nailing  of  the  ex-dictator's  name  to 
the  gallows,  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  a  power- 
ful government  trembling  before  one  man,  and  that 
man  an  exile.  The  Austrian  minister  concludes 
his  letter  with  a  virtual  threat,  unwarranted  by  the 
law  of  nations.     '*  Such  a  proceeding  as  that  now 
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complained  of,"  he  writes,  "  will  completely  jus- 
tify Austria,  in  presence  of  impending  qnestions,  to 
consider  nothing  hut  her  own  interest  in  her  rela* 
lions  with  the  Turkish  empire."  The  humanity 
of  modern  times  has  practically  established  the  rule 
of  action,  that  political  refugees  are  not  to  bedeliY- 
ered  up  by  a  foreign  state  to  the  government  from 
whose  vengeance  they  have  escaped.  All  nations 
have  an  interest  in  the  observance  of  this  rule, 
which  renders  political  struggles  less  bloody,  less 
animated  by  a  rancorous  thirst  for  personal  revenge. 

Unfortunately  circumstanced  as  the  Porte  is,  the 
above  threat  cannot  be  considered  an  empty  bravado. 
Russia  has  at  no  time  condescended  to  cover,  even 
with  the  most  transparent  veil  of  diplomatic  cour- 
tesy, her  designs  upon  Turkey.  The  jealousy  of 
Austria,  much  more  than  Turkish  power  of  resist- 
ance, has  contributed  hitherto  to  arrest  or  limit 
those  designs.  But  the  Austrian  government  is 
now  in  a  mood  to  avenge  itself  for  the  liberation  of 
Kossuth,  by  making  common  cause  with  Russia 
against  Turkey,  in  defiance  of  every  consideration 
of  prudence. 

At  the  same  moment  that  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment is  thus  threatened  by  a  hostile  combination 
from  without,  it  has  contrived  to  involve  itself  in  a 
quarrel  with  its  most  powerful  feudatory,  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt.  The  grudge  between  the  courts  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Alexandria  is  of  old  standing  ; 
the  ostensible  reasons  of  the  present  breach  are 
new.  The  Pasha  of  Egypt  has  concluded  an 
agreement  with  an  English  company  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
The  ministers  at  Constantinople  objected  to  the 
execution  of  the  scheme  before  it  was  authorized 
by  the  Sultan ;  and  a  very  peremptory  despatch, 
intimating  their  resolution  on  this  bead,  was  pre- 

gired,  and  only  withheld  on  the  representations  of 
ir  Stratford  Canning.  In  the  mean  time,  a  detach- 
ment of  Turkish  soldiers,  passing  through  Egypt 
to  the  Hedjaz,  were  disarmed  on  entering  the  cities 
of  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  though  the  arms  were 
restored  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  were  again  beyond 
the  walls.  In  thus  acting,  the  Egyptian  authori- 
ties say  that  they  have  only  enforced  an  old  and 
well-known  rule  :  but  they  have  thereby  so  irri- 
tated the  Porte,  that  the  peremptory  despatch 
respecting  the  railway  has  been  forwarded.  The 
Turkish  empire  is  in  consequence  menaced  at  once 
with  internal  dissensions  and  foreign  aggression. 
.  When  it  is  considered  that  Greece  is  the  strong- 
hold whence  Austrian  and  Russian  diplomacy 
have  so  frequently  aimed  their  aggressions  against 
Turkey,  and  that  England's  protectoral  relation  to 
the  Ionian  Islands  involves  her  in  the  tracasseries 
of  Greek  politics,  the  reminiscences  of  the  last 
Syrian  war  naturally  inspire  some  anxiety  regard- 
ing the  part  our  Foreign  Secretary  may  see  fit  to 
play  in  the  impending  broils. 

Among  other  inconveniences  that  attend  any 
abandonment  of  principle,  is  this,  that  parties  guilty 
of  it  are  readily  believed  to  be  capable  of  conduct 
much  worse  than  they  have  been  guilty  of.  The 
proceedings  of  the  French  ministers  against  the 
press  have  been  so  flagrantly  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  a  free  government  ought  to  be 
conducted,  that  almost  any  imputation  against  them 
gains  credence.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  account  for  the  disposition  that  has  been  shown 
to  receive  as  true  the  monstrous  story  of  their  inten- 
tion to  impeach  the  members  of  the  Mountain  who 
have  subscribed  to  the  Mazzini  loan.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  story  is  told  with  such  minute- 


ness of  detail  m  predisposes  to  a  suspicion  that 
there  may  be  something  in  it,  and  might  almost 
justify  a  contradiction  from  the  French  government 
— a  step  not  to  be  taken  lightly  in  matters  of  scan- 
dalous political  gossip.  It  is  said  that  the  govern- 
ment lawyers  recommend  the  impeachment  on  the 
ground  that  the  Italian  loan  will  be  spent  upon  acts 
of  rebellion  against  the  Pope ;  that  the  French 
army  will  be  employed  to  defend  and  reinstate  his 
Holiness ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  representatives 
who  have  contributed  to  the  loan  will  have  been 
subscribing  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  payment 
of  men  to  fight  against  the  army  of  France !  If 
the  tribunals  of  Europe  could  be  induced  to  hold 
such  an  argument  sound  in  law,  the  house  of 
Rothschild  and  other  great  dealers  in  national  loans 
would  be  driven  to  l]^come  members  of  the  Peace 
Society  in  self-defence  ;  for  the  breaking  out  of  any 
war  whatever  would  be  sure  to  expose  one  or  other 
of  them  to  an  impeachment.  If  the  French  gov- 
ernment can  bring  itself  to  act  upon  such  reasons, 
and  persuade  its  courts  of  law  to  pronounce  them 
valid,  we  must  seek  for  a  parallel  to  the  political 
condition  of  France,  not  in  any  of  the  most  despotic 
European  states,  but  in  those  Oriental  despotisms 
where  the  ruler's  whim  for  the  moment  is  law— 
where  laws  and  institutions  are  but  an  organized 
anarchy.  Louis  Napoleon,  in  the  Abd-el-Kader 
correspondence,  wrote  to  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry— "  les  honneurs  sunt  inipuissant  k  paralyser 
les  nobles  dispositions  de  mon  ame"  ;  he  will  be 
unable  to  repeat  the  boast  if  he  sanction  the  im- 
peachment of  the  representatives  who  have  sub- 
scribed to  the  Mazzini  loan. 


The  most  interesting  item  of  news  received  from 
America  by  the  last  mail  relates  to  the  festivities 
with  which  the  opening  of  the  railways  connecting 
Boston  with  the  Canadas  have  been  celebrated  in 
that  city.  The  completion  of  the  various  lines  of 
railway  now  contemplated  or  in  actual  operation  in 
Canada,  will  introduce  a  new  era  in  the  colony ; 
will  render  it  the  great  high-road  of  the  transit 
traffic  of  the  new  north-western  states  of  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin.  That  line  which  is  already  opened 
will  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  amity  between  the 
province  and  New  England,  that  portion  of  the 
Union  which  retains  most  of  its  English  sympa- 
thies. The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Grovernor-General  of  British  North  America  were 
both  present  at  '*  the  jubilee"  ;  and  their  inter- 
course was  of  that  homely,  unostentatious,  yet  cor- 
dial character,  which  best  becomes  high  dignita- 
ries of  the'  Anglican  race. 


Foreshadows;  or,  Lectures  on  Our  Lord ^s  Miracles, 
as  Earnests  of  the  Age  to  Come.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Gumming,  D.  D.,  Author  of  **  Apocalyptic 
Sketches." 

From  taking  the  miracles  of  Christ  as  the  subject 
of  a  series  of  lectures  Dr.  Gumming  attains  a  unity  : 
but  the  main  interest  of  the  book  is  owing  to  its 
frequent  allusions  to  citntemporary  events  and  opin- 
ions, which  give  it  a  present  and  lifelike  character. 
The  sermons,  too,  have  a  natural  and  familiar  air, 
originating  in  their  mode  of  publication.  They 
were  preached  from  notes,  and  published,  at  the 
desire  of  the  congregation,  from  an  accurate  report. 
They  consequently  want,  as  their  author  says,  *^  the 
exact  polish  resulting  from  elaborate  writing;" 
but  they  more  than  make  up  for  this  by  their  almost 
gossipy  divergence  of  topic  and  difiusion  of  style. 
— Spectator, 


MRS.   HARRIET   LEE. 
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It 


If  Old  Age  be  always — more  or  less — ^venerable, 
surely  it  is  never  so  much  so  as  when  reposing  in 
dignified  retirement  apart  from  the  strife  and  strug* 
gle  of  busy  life  ;  enjoying  that  rest  which  has  been 
justly  earned  by  honorable  exertions,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  difficult  duties  in  earlier  years  ;  and  wait- 
ing the  final  summons  with  hopeful  trust  and  calm 
content. 

We  have  rarely  felt  more  impressed  with  this 
truth  than  on  recently  reading  in  the  newspaper 
obituaries  the  name  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Lee,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-five.  Belonging  to  die  gen- 
eration of  the  grandmothers  and  great  grandmoth- 
ers of  the  active,  stirring,  reading,  writing,  ruling, 
prime-of-life  men  and  women  of  the  present  day, 
her  having^  tarried  among  us  so  long  seemed  a  sort 
of  anomaly  the  more  strange  when  announced, 
because  previously  so  little  known  even  in  the 
Republic  of  Letters,  which  is  usually  pretty  well 
informed  about  the  doings  of  its  dtoyens  and  cito- 
yennes,  A  brief  retrospect  of  the  lives  of  the  two 
sisters  will  perhaps,  however,  best  lead  up  to  our 
subject. 

Sophia  and  Harriet  Lee  were  the  daughters  of 
a  gentleman  who,  originally  articled  to  a  solicitor, 
subsequently  adopted  the  stage  as  a  profession. 
Sophia,  the  elder,  was  born  in  1750,  and  though 
early  evincing  a  taste  for  literature,  the  domestic 
duties  which  devolved  on  her  in  consequence  of 
the  early  death  of  her  mother  seem  to  have  de- 
layed the  development  of  her  powers.     She  did 
not  appear  as  an  authoress  till  her  thirtieth  year, 
when  a  comedy  from  her  pen,  called  **  The  Chap- 
ter of  Accidents,*'  was  brought  out  at  the  Haymar- 
ket  under  the  management  of  the  elder  Colman, 
and  received  with  great  applause.    The  profits 
derived  from  this  play  were  devoted  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  ladies' school  at  Bath,  where  both 
sisters  now  settled,  and  seem  to  have  combined  for 
many  years,  in  a  singularly  happy  manner,  the  ar- 
duous duties  of  instruction  and  authorship.  In  1784 
Miss  Lee  published  '*  The  Recess,"  which  may 
justly  be  considered  the  pioneer  of  the  historical 
romance.    The  scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  Norfolk,  Essex,  Leicester,  and  the  un- 
happy Queen  of  Scots,  being  the  principal  real 
personages  introduced.     It  is  a  book  which,  judged 
even  by  the  modern  canons  of  criticism,  displays 
many  admirable  qualities.     Somewhat  verbose  it 
is,  and  replete  with  minute  details ;  but  in  those 
days  a  good  novel  was  a  feast  never  complained 
of  for  the  tediousness  of  its  courses ;  it  is  full  of 
high-wrought  romantic  incidents,  verging  on  the 
debatable  ground  between  the  improbable  and  the 
impossible ;   but  sixty  or   seventy  years   ago  we 
suspect  the  delicate  flavor  of  the  genuine  simple 
story  would  have  been  voted  insipid  and  unpalata- 
ble.    While,  with  these   drawbacks — to  modern 
readers—**  The  Recess"  is  still  remarkable  for  the 
brilliant  imagination  and  vigorous  construction  of 
plot  it  displays,  the  true  and  powerful  historical 
coloring  which  is  maintained  throughout ;  and  last 
though  by  no  means  the  least  charm — since  it  is 
oue  in  which  so  many  modern  would-be-novelists 
fail — for  a  lucid  and  euphonious  style  which  shows 
that  composition  had  been  studied  as  an  art.     It 
has  been  said  that  Scott  was  indebted  to  this  novel 
for  many  suggestions  for  his  Kenilworth  ;  and  he, 


so  rich  in  gifls  that  were  all  his  oven,  would  prob- 
ably have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  his  obli* 
gation. 

About  the  year  1797,  the  first  volume  of  the 
celebrated  *•  Canterbury  Tales"* — ^the  joint  pro- 
duction of  the  two  sisters — appeared,  and  met 
with  so  decided  a  success,  that  the  series  was 
quickly  extended  to  five  volumes.    The  plan  and 
outline  of  this  work  belonged  exclnsively  to  HaY>- 
riet,  the  younger  sister,  although  the  author  of 
**The  Recess"  contributed  "The  Young  Lady's 
Tale,  or  the  Two  Emilys,"  and  **  The  Clergy* 
man's  Tale,  or  Pembroke ;"  together  with  the 
narrative   introduction  to  the  first  volume.    To 
Harriet  Lee,  however,  belongs  the  fame  of  having 
written  the  powerful  and  original  story  of  **  Kruita- 
ner,"  which  appeared  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
*'  Canterbury  Tales,"  and  suggested  to  Lord  Byron, 
as  is  so  widely  known,  his  tragedy  of  **  Werner." 
Indeed,  the  noble  poet  acknowledged  and  announced 
his  obligation,  saying,  in   his  preface — ^**  I  have 
adopted   the  characters,  plan,  and  even  the  Ian* 
guage  of  many  parts  of  this  story.    Some  of 
the  characters  are  modified  or  altered,  a  few  of 
the  names  changed,  and  one  character  (Ida  of 
Stralenheiro)  added  by  myself ;  but  in  the  rest  the 
original  is  chiefly  followed." 

A  writer  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  BlackwootTs 
Magazine  is  very  severe  on  Byron,  declaring  thst 
he  has  invented  nothing,  and  contrasting  his  man- 
ner of  appropriation  with  that  of  Shakspeare,  who, 
when  he  was  indebted  to  some  old  novelist  for  a 
story,  breathed  a  life  into  the  characters  which  they 
had  never  possessed  before.    Writing  of  Werner, 
this  critic  says  : — **  Indeed, but  for  the  preparation 
which  we  had  received  from  our  old  familiarity 
with  Miss  Lee's  own  admirable  work,  we  rathet 
incline  to  think  we  should  have  been  unable  to 
comprehend  the  gist  of  her  noble  imitator,  or 
rather  copier,  in    several  of   what   seem   to  be 
meant  for  his  most  elaborate  delineations.    The 
fact  is,  that  this  undeviating  closeness,  this  humble 
fidelity  of  imitation,  is  a  thing  so  perfectly  new  in 
anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  literature,  that  we 
are  sure  no  one,  who  has  not  read  the  *  Canterbury 
Tales,'  will  be  able  to  form  the  least  conception  of 
what  it  amounts  to. 

**  Those  who  have  never  read  Miss  Lee's  book 
will,  however,  be  pleased  with  this  production ; 
for,  in  truth,  the  story  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
fully conceived,  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  and 
at  the  same  time  instructive  stories,  that  we  are 
acquainted  with.  Indeed,  thus  led  as  we  are  to 
name  Harriet  Lee,  we  cannot  allow  the  opportu- 
nity to  pass  without  saying  that  we  have  always 
considered  her  works  as  standing  upon  the  verge 
of  the  very  first  rank  of  excellence  ;  that  is  to  say, 
as  inferior  to  no  English  novels  whatever,  except- 
ing those  of  Fielding,  Sterne,  Smollett,  Richard- 
son, Defoe,  RadcliflTe,  Godwin,  Edge  worth,  and  the 
author  of  *  Waverley.'  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
going  too  far  to  say,  that  the  'Canterbury  Tales* 
exhibit  more  of  that  species  of  invention  which,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  was  never  common  in 
English  literature,  than  any  of  the  works  of  those 
first-rate  novelists  we  have  named,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Fielding. 


*  In  the  preface  to  one  of  the  later  editions  of  the 
**  Canterbury  Tales,"  Harriet  Lee  writes  that  they 
"  were  first  called  such  in  badinag-e  between  the  au* 
thors,  as  bein^  a  proverbial  phrase  for  gossiping,  long 
stories ;  certainly  with  do  thought  of  blending  them 
with  the  recollection  of  our  great  English  classic." 
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mystery,  and  yet  clearness,  as  to  its  structure ; 
strength  of  characters,  and  admirable  contrast  of 
characters ;  and,  above  all,  the  roost  lively  interest, 
blended  with  and  subservient  to  the  most  affecting 
of  moral  lessons.  The  main  idea  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  it  is,  the  horror  of  an  erring  father,  who, 
having  been  detected  in  vice  by  his  son,  has  dared 
to  defend  his  own  sin,  and  so  to  perplex  the  son's 
notions  of  moral  rectitude,  on  finding  that  the  son, 
in  his  turn,  has  pushed  the  false  principles  thus  in- 
stilled to  the  last  and  worst  extreme,  on  hearing  his 
own  sophistries  flung  in  his  face  by  a — Murderer  !" 

Though  newer  names  are  more  familiar  in  our 
mouths  than  that  of  Harriet  Lee,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  the  high  consideration  in- which  she  was 
held,  ^th  by  the  readers  and  the  critics  of  a  past 
generation.  We  have  failed  to  discover  any  pub- 
lished memoir  of  importance  of  this  venerable  lady, 
but  we  cannot  help  conjecturing  what  an  autobiog- 
raphy she  might  have  written,  and  what  curious 
and  intensely  interesting  memoranda  of  her  life 
may  possibly  be  in  existence.  Authentic  records 
show  her  as  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  John 
Kemble,  and  Jane  Porter,  and  General  Paoli ;  and 
as  a  clear-judging  seer,  who  predicted  the  success 
and  celebrity  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  What  a 
world  of  the  past  do  these  names  conjure  up  !  and 
what  a  homily  on  the  length  and  the  brevity,  the 
greatness  and  the  littleness,  of  human  life  do  they 
— 'in  connection  with  the  survivor  of  all — suggest ! 
To  have  predicted  the  fame  of  the  boy-artist,  and 
then  to  live  on  till  they  who  at  his  prime  he  painted 
in  their  youthful  bloom  have  faded  to  elderly  ma- 
trons ;  to  have  been  born  when  George  the  Third 
was  a  stripling  prince,  and  live  into  the  blessed 
reign  of  Victoria,  and  the  days  of  a  Crystal  Pal- 
ace ;  to  have  been  an  intelligent  little  maiden  ere 
Napoleon  lived,  and  before  Louis  Seize  mounted 
his  rotten,  crumbling  throne  !  What  a  century  to 
have  so  nearly  rounded  !  What  an  experience  to 
have  crowded  even  into  ninety-five  years  ! 

In  the  year  1803  Sophia  and  Harriet  Lee  relin- 
quished their  school,  having  not  only  acquired  a 
provision  fur  their  old  age,  but  established  a  large 
family  of  nephews  and  nieces  in  life.  A  few  years 
afterwards  they  took  up  their  abode  in  a  charming 
house  at  Clifton,  and  honored  and  esteemed  for  all 
the  virtues  which  adorn  private  life,  and  famous 
for  talents  which  had  always  been  employed  to  im- 
prove while  they  amused,  they  must  have  spent 
many  years  of  repose  and  enjoyment  not  easily  to 
be  overestimated. 

Sophia  Lee  expired  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
four,  on  the  13th  March,  1824,  in  the  arms  of  thai 
attached  sister  who  was  destined  so  long  to  survive 
her.  Once  during  the  last  twenty-seven  years. we 
hear  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Lee  as  an  author  ;  about  fif- 
teen years  ago  a  play  from  her  pen  was  produced 
at  Cuvent  Garden  Theatre,  but  it  failed  to  attract 
and  soon  sank  into  oblivion.  With  this  exception 
her  existence  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  recog- 
nized beyond  the  limited,  yet  not  narrow  circle, 
of  her  intimate  and  admiring  friends.  She  met  old 
age  gracefully,  and  it  was  tenderly  kind  to  her. 
By  those  who  knew  her  to  the  last  her  memory  is 
said  to  have  retained  its  always  remarkable  vigor, 
and  her  wonderful  conversational  powers  to  have 
remained  unabated.  But  no  persuasions — and  must 
they  not  have  been  many  ? — drew  her  into  general 
society.  We  have  no  account  of  her  faded  cheeks 
and  snowy  locks  decked  out  for  **  midnight  revel- 
ries ;"  no  mention  of  her  among  the  coteries.   No ; 


her  truly  venerable  old  age  was  one  of  honor,  dig' 
oity,  and  repose ;  the  proper  sequence  to  the  activity 
and  energy  of  early  life.  Mrs.  Harriet  Lee  died 
at  Clifton  on  the  1st  of  August,  conscious  of  her 
approaching  end,  and  devoutly  happy  and  re- 
signed. C.  C. 


From  tho  Tribune. 
OUR    SUGAR-CAMP. 
BT  ELMINA  WALDO  CABET. 

Out  where  the  maples  in  grandeur  rise. 
Our  camp-fire  used  to  blaze  so  bright ; 

And  numberless  sparks  went  up  to  the  skies 
On  many  an  early  spring-time  night 

There  many  a  time,  in  my  childish  glee, 
I  have  played  till  late  grew  the  evening  hour, 

Hiding  behind  some  huge  old  tree, 
Which  seemed  to  me  like  a  mighty  tower. 

They  were  cunning  houses  we  used  to  build. 
With  rarest  moss  to  carpet  the  floor  ; 

Where  broken  china  the  cupboard  filled. 
And  a  space  was  left  for  the  open  door. 

There  the  elder-withes  that  we  used  to  get, 

Of  the  prettiest  and  deepest  green  ; 
And  the  mushroom  bells  I  remember  yet. 

Though  such  ones  since  I  have  never  seen. 

And  there,  when  the  camp-fire  dimly  burned. 
How  our  hearts  were  filled  with  childish  fear. 

If,  as  our  homeward  steps  we  turned, 
The  hooting  owlet  we  chanced  to  hear  ! 

When  I  think  of  those  hours,  so  preciously  sweet. 
And  what  careless  children  we  used  to  be. 

And  of  the  little  o'er-weaned  feet^- 
The  smiling  fiices  I  almost  see. 

But  those  loved  faces  I  see  no  more 
As  I  saw  them  there  in  days  gone  by  ; 

For  they  cheerfully  crossed  to  the  unknown  shore. 
And  are  angels,  happier  £ir  than  I. 

And  now,  sometimes,  in  that  grove  so  dear, 

I  walk  alone  in  the  early  March  ; 
But  the  desolate  cabin  is  lone  and  drear. 

And  dead  leaves  lie  in  the  fallen  arch. 


God  in  Disease;  or  the  Manifestations  of  Design 
in  Morbid  Phsenomena.  By  James  F.  Duncan, 
M.  D.,  &c. 

The  arguments  or  views  of  Dr.  Duncan  are  vari- 
ous enough,  but  his  main  object  is  to  trace  design 
in  disease.  While  he  confines  himself  to  the  med- 
ical branch  of  his  theme — as  the  uses  of  pain,  the 
beneficence,  so  to  speak,  visible  in  the  efforts  and 
adaptations  of  the  constitution  to  preserve  life  or 
restore  health — he  is  full  and  interesting  ;  though 
some  of  his  expositions  have  not  the  novelty  he 
seems  to  attach  to  them.  His  theological  argu- 
ments partake  of  the  sermon,  and  are  a  little  diffuse. 
The  spiritual  use  of  sickness  is  a  field  so  well 
cultivated  as  to  be  exhausted  ;  many  will  demur  to 
some  of  the  Doctor^s  other  views.  The  notion  of 
Satanic  agency  as  a  cause  of  sickness  will  not 
receive  much  favor  at  present,  any  more  than  the^ 
theory  to  which  Dr.  Duncan  finally  inclines — that 
every  attack  of  illness  is  of  the  nature  of  a  special 
intervention.  In  logical  result  Dr.  Duncan  suo- 
ceeds  no  better  than  many  authors  of  higher  pre- 
tensions— as  some  of  the  writers  of  the  Bridgewaier 
Treatises,  The  mind  is  as  often  thrown  back  upon 
Necessity  as  brought  to  perceive  manifestations  of 
Design . — Spectator, 
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From  tha  National  En. 
BENEDICITE ' 

rROM  AN   UNPUBLISHED  POEM. 

God's  love  and  peace  be  with  thee  !  where 
Soe'er  this  sof^  autumnal  air 
Lifts  the  dark  tresses  of  thy  hair. 

Whether,  through  city  casements,  comes 
The  kiss  to  thee  in  crowded  rooms, 
Or,  out  among  the  woodland  blooms, 

It  freshens  over  thy  thoughtful  face, 
Imparting,  in  its  glad  embrace. 
Beauty  to  beauty,  grace  to  grace. 

Fair  Nature's  book  together  read, 

The  old  wood  paths  that  knew  our  tread, 

The  maple  shadows  overhead  ; 

The  hills  we  climbed,  the  river  seen 
By  gleams  along  its  deep  ravine — 
All  keep  thy  memory  fresh  and  green. 

Where'er  I  look,  where'er  I  stray, 
Thy  thought  goes  with  me  on  my  way. 
And  hence  the  prayer  I  breathe  to-day  ! 


O'er  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  scene, 
The  weary  waste  which  lies  between 
Thyself  and  me,  my  heart  I  lean. 

Thou  lack'st  not  Friendship's  spell-word,  nor 
The  half-uuconscious  power  to  draw 
All  hearts  to  thine  by  Love's  sweet  law. 

With  these  good  gifts  of  God  is  cast 
Thy  lot,  and  many  a  charm  thou  hast 
To  hold  the  blessed  angels  fast. 

If,  then,  a  fervent  wish  for  thee 

The  gracious  heavens  will  heed  from  me, 

What  should)  dear  heart,  its  burden  be! 

The  sighing  of  a  shaken  reed — 
What  can  I  more  than  meekly  plead 
The  greatness  of  our  common  need  ? 

God's  love — unchanging,  pure,  and  true — 
The  Paraclete  white-shining  through 
His  peace — the  fall  of  Hermon's  dew  ! 

W^iih  such  a  prayer  on  this  sweet  day, 

As  thou  may'st  hear  and  I  may  say, 

I  greet  thee,  dearest,  far  away !  j.  o.  w. 
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Poor  Mahon's  melancholy  story  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  me,  and  I  returned  to  Paris 
execrating  the  whole  race  of  spies  and  ''  Mou- 
chards,"  and  despising,  with  a  most  hearty  con- 
tempt, a  government  compelled  to  use  such  agencies 
for  its  existence.  It  seemed  to  me  so  utterly  impos- 
sible to  escape  the  snares  of  a  system  so  artfully 
interwoven,  and  so  vain  to  rely  on  innocence  as  a 
protection,  that  I  felt  a  kind  of  reckless  hardihood 
as  to  whatever  might  betide  me,  and  rode  into  the 
Cour  of  the  Prefecture  with  a  bold  indifference  as 
to  my  fate  that  I  have  oflen  wondered  at  since. 

The  horse  on  which  I  was  mounted  was  imme- 
diately recogni7.ed  as  I  entered  ;  and  the  obsequi- 
ous salutations  that  met  me  showed  that  I  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  trusty  followers  of  the 
minister  ;  and  in  this  capacity  was  I  ushered  into 
ft  large  waiting-room,  where  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  were  assembled,  whose  air  and  ap- 
pearance, now  that  Decessity  for  disguise  was 
over,  unmistakably  pronounced  them  to  be  spies 
of  the  police.  Some,  indeed,  were  occupied  in 
taking  off  their  false  whiskers  and  moustaches ; 
others  were  removing  shades  from  their  eyes; 
and  one  was  carefully  opening  what  had  been  the 
hump  on  his  back,  in  search  of  a  paper  he  was 
anxious  to  discover. 

I  had  very  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  that 
these  were  all  the  very  lowest  order  of  **  Mou- 
chards,"  whose  sphere  of  duty  rarely  led  beyond 
the  Fauxbourg  or  the  Battyriolles,  and  indeed  soon 
saw  that  my  own  appearance  amongst  them  led  to 
no  little  surprise  and  astonishment. 

**  You  are  looking  for  Nicquard,  Monsieur  ?*' 
said  one,  "  but  he  has  not  come  yet." 

'*  No ;  Monsieur  wants  to  see  Boule-de-Fer/' 
■aid  another. 


**  Here 's  Jos^  can  fetch  him,"  cried  a  third. 
'*  He  '11  have  to  carry  him,  then,"  growled  out 
another,  "  for  I  saw  him  in  the  Morgue  this  morn- 
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^*  What!  dead?"  exclaimed  several  together. 

"  As  dead  as  four  stabs  in  the  heart  and  lungs 
can  make  a  man  !  He  must  have  been  meddling 
where  he  had  no  business,  for  there  was  a  piece 
of  a  lace  ruffle  found  in  his  fingers." 

*' Ah,  voila!"  cried  another,  ''that  comes  of 
mixing  in  high  society." 

I  did  not  wait  for  the  discussion  that  followed, 
but  stole  quietly  away,  as  the  disputants  were 
waxing  warm.  Instead  of  turning  into  the  Cour 
again,  however,  I  passed  out  into  a  corridor,  at 
the  end  of  which  was  a  door  of  green  cloth. 
Pushing  open  this,  I  found  myself  in  a  chamber, 
where  a  single  clerk  was  writing  at  a  table. 

"  You  're  late  to-day,  and  he 's  not  in  good 
humor,"  said  he,  scarcely  looking  up  from  his 
paper,  **  go  in  !" 

Resolving  to  see  my  adventure  to  the  end,  I 
asked  no  further  questions,  but  passed  on  to  the 
room  beyond.  A  person  who  stood  within  t^ 
door- way  withdrew  as  I  entered,  and  I  found  my- 
self standing  face  to  face  with  the  Marquis  da 
Maurepas,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  mini»- 
ter  Fouch^.  He  was  standing  at  the  fire-place  as 
I  came  in,  reading  a  newspaper,  but  no  sooner  had 
he  caught  sight  of  me  than  he  laid  it  down,  and, 
with  his  hands  crossed  behind  his  back,  continued 
steadily  staring  at  me. 

"  Diable  !"  exclaimed  he,  at  last,  "  how  came 
you  here!" 

"  Nothing  more  naturally,  sir,  than  from  the 
wish  to  restore  what  you  was  so  good  as  to  lend 
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me,  and  express  my  sincere  gradtade  for  a  most 
hospitable  reception." 

**  But  who  admitted  you  V 

<'I  fancy  your  saddle-cloth  was  my  introduc- 
tion, sir,  for  it  was  speedily  recognized.  Gesler*s 
cap  was  never  held  in  greater  honor." 

"  You  are  a  very  courageous  young  gentleman, 
I  must  say — ^very  courageous  indeed,"  said  he, 
with  a  sardonic  grin  that  was  anything  but  en- 
couraging. 

**  The  better  chance  that  I  may  find  &Tor  with 
Monsieur  de  Fouch^,"  replied  I. 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,  sir,"  said  he,  seat- 
ing himself  in  his  chair,  and  motioning  me  to  a 
spot  in  front  of  it.     **  Who  are  you  ?" 

"  A  lieutenant  of  the  9th  Hussars,  sir ;  by 
name  Maurice  Tiemay." 

'*  I  don't  care  for  that,"  said  he,  impatiently  ; 
"  what 's  your  occupation  t — how  do  you  live  ? — 
with  whom  do  you  associate?" 

"  I  have  neither  means  nor  associates.  I  have 
been  liberated  from  the  Temple  but  a  few  days 
back ;  and  what  is  to  be  my  future,  and  where, 
are  facts  of  which  I  know  as  little  as  does  Mon- 
sieur de  Fouch^  of  my  past  history." 

**  It  would  seem  that  every  adventurer,  every 
fellow  destitute  of  home,  family,  fortune,  and 
position,  thinks  that  his  natural  refuge  lies  in  this 
ministry,  and  that  I  must  be  his  guardian." 

'*  I  never  thought  so,  sir." 

"  Then  why  are  you  here  t  What  other  than 
personal  reasons  procures  roe  the  honor  of  this 
Tisit?" 

**  As  Monsieur  de  Fouch^  will  not  believe  in 
my  sense  of  gratitude,  perhaps  he  may  put  some 
fitith  in  my  curiosity,  and  excuse  the  natural 
anxiety  I  feel  to  know  if  Monsieur  de  Maurepas 
has  really  benefited  by  the  pleasure  of  my  society." 

'*  Hardi,  Monsieur,  bien  hardi,"  said  the  min- 
ister, with  a  peculiar  expression  of  irony  about 
the  mouth  that  made  me  almost  shudder.  He 
rang  a  little  hand-bell  as  he  spoke,  and  a  servant 
made  his  appearance. 

"  You  have  forgotten  to  leave  me  my  snuflP-box, 
Geoffroy,"  said  he  mildly  to  the  valet,  who  at 
once  left  the  room,  and  speedily  returned  with  a 
magnificently-chased  gold  box,  on  which  the  ini- 
tials of  the  First  Consul  were  embossed  in  dia- 
monds. 

'*  Arrange  those  papers,  and  place  those  books 
on  the  shelves,"  said  the  minister.  And  then 
turning  to  me,  as  if  resuming  a  previous  conver- 
sation, went  on— 

"  As  to  that  memoir  of  which  we  were  speak- 
ing t'other  night.  Monsieur,  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly interesting  just  now ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
you  will  see  the  propriety  of  confiding  to  me  what 
you  already  promised  to  Monsieur  de  Manrepas. 
That  will  do,  Geoffiroy ;  leave  us." 

The  servant  retired,  and  we  were  once  more 
alone. 

^*  I  possess  no  secrets,  sir,  worthy  the  notice 
of  the  minister  of  police,"  said  I  boldly. 

''Of  that  I  may  presume   to  be  the   better 


judge,"  said  Fouch^  calmly.  "  But  waving  this 
question,  there  is  another  of  some  importance. 
You  have,  partly  by  accident,  partly  by  a  boldness 
not  devoid  of  peril,  obtained  some  little  insight 
into  the  habits  and  details  of  this  ministry ;  at 
least,  you  have  seen  enough  to  suspect  more,  and 
misrepresent  what  you  cannot  comprehend.  Now, 
air,  there  is  an  almost  universal  custom,  in  all 
secret  societies,  of  making  those  who  intrude  sur- 
reptitiously within  their  limits,  to  take  every  oath 
and  pledge  of  that  society,  and  to  assume  every 
responsibility  that  attaches  to  its  voluntary  mem- 
bers  " 

'*  Excuse  my  interrupting  you,  sir ;  but  my 
intrusion  was  purely  involuntary ;  I  was  made 
the  dupe  of  a  police  spy." 

'*  Having  ascertained  which,"  resumed  he, 
coldly,  *'  your  wisest  policy  would  have  been  to 
have  kept  the  whole  incident  for  yourself  alone, 
and  neither  have  uttered  one  syllable  about  it, 
nor  ventured  to  come  here,  as  you  have  done,  to 
display  what  you  fancy  to  be  your  power  over  the 
minister  of  police.  You  are  a  very  young  man, 
and  the  lesson  may  possibly  be  of  service  to  you  ; 
and  never  forget  that  to  attempt  a  contest  of  ad- 
dress with  those  whose  habits  have  taught  them 
every  wile  and  subtlety  of  their  fellow-men,  will 
always  be  a  failure.  This  ministry  would  be  a 
sorry  engine  of  govemmflut  if  men  of  your  stamp 
could  outwit  it." 

I  stood  abashed  and  confused  under  a  rpbukt 
which,  at  the  same  time,  I  felt  to  be  but  half  de- 
served. 

*'  Do  you  understand  Spanish  t"  asked  he  sud- 
denly. 

**  No,  sir,  not  a  word." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  you  should  learn  that 
language  without  loss  of  time.  Leave  year  ad- 
dress with  my  secretary,  and  call  here  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday  next." 

"  If  I  may  presume  so  far,  sir,"  said  I,  with 
a  great  efibrt  to  seem  collected,  "  I  would  infer 
that  your  intention  is  to  employ  me  in  some  ca- 
pacity or  other.  It  is,  therefore,  better  I  should 
say,  at  once,  I  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  de- 
sire for  such  occupation.  I  have  always  been  a 
soldier.  Whatever  reverses  of  fortune  I  may 
meet  with,  I  would  wish  still  to  continue  in  the 
same  career.     At  all  events,  I  could  never  become 
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*'  Spy.  Say  the  word  out ;  its  meaning  con- 
veys nothing  offensive  to  my  ears,  young  man.  I 
may  grieve  over  the  corruption  that  requires  such 
a  system  ;  but  I  do  not  confound  the  remedy  with 
the  disease." 

*'  My  sentiments  are  different,  sir,"  said  I 
resolutely,  as  I  moved  towards  the  door.  '*  I  have 
the  honor  to  wish  you  a  good  morning." 

''  Stay  a  moment,  Tiemay,"  said  he,  looking 
for  something  amongst  his  papers  ;  '*  there  are, 
probably,  situations  where  all  your  scruples  could 
find  accommodation,  and  even  be  servicable,  too." 

"  I  would  rather  not  place  them  in  peril,  Mons. 
Le  Ministre." 
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'^  There  are  people  in  this  city  of  Paris  who 
woald  not  despise  my  protection,  young  man; 
some  of  them  to  the  full  as  well  supplied  with  the 
gifls  of  fortune  as  Mons.  Tiernay." 

*'  And,  doubtless,  more  fitted  to  deserre  it!" 
said  I,  sarcastically  ;  for  every  moment  now  ren- 
dered me  more  courageous. 

**  And,  doubtless,  more  fitted  to  deserve  it!" 
repeated  he  after  me,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  in 
token  of  adieu. 

I  bowed  respectfully,  and  was  retiring,  when 
he  called  out  in  a  low  and  gentle  voice— > 

'*  Before  you  go,  Mons.  de  Tiernay,  I  will 
thank  you  to  restore  my  snufif-box." 

*'Your  snnff-box,  sir?"  cried  I,  indignandy, 
**  what  do  I  know  of  it  V* 

'*  In  a  moment  of  inadvertence,  you  may,  prob- 
ably, have  placed  it  in  your  pocket,"  said  he, 
smiling ;  '*  do  me  the  favor  to  search  there." 

'*  This  is  unnecessary  insult,  sir,"  said  I 
fiercely ;  "  and  you  forget  that  I  am  a  French 
officer!" 

*'  It  is  of  more  consequence  that  you  should 
remember  it,"  said  he  calmly ;  *'  and  now,  sir,  do 
as  I  have  told  you." 

**  It  is  well,  sir,  that  this  scene  has  no  witness," 
said  I,  boiling  over  with  passion,  '*  or,  by  Heaven, 
ail  the  dignity  of  your  station  should  not  save 
you." 

'*  Your  observation  is  most  just,"  said  he,  with 
the  same  coolness.  "It  is  as  well  that  we  are 
quite  alone ;  and  for  this  reason  I  beg  to  repeat 
my  request.  If  you  persist  in  a  refusal,  and 
force  me  to  ring  that  bell " 

'*  You  will  not  dare  to  offer  me  such  an  indig- 
nity,"  said  I,  trembling  with  rage. 

**  You  leave  me  no  alternative,  sir,"  said  he,  ris- 
ing, and  taking  the  bell  in  his  hand.  *'  My  honor 
is  also  engaged  in  this  question.  I  have  preferred 
a  charge " 

*'  You  have,"  cried  I,  interrupting,  "  and  for 
whose  falsehood  I  am  resolved  to  hold  you  respon- 
sible." 

"  To  prove  which,  you  must  show  your  inno- 
cence." 

"There,  then — there  are  my  pockets;  here 
are  the  few  things  I  possess.  This  is  my  pocket- 
book— my  purse.  Oh,  heavens,  what  is  thisi" 
cried  I,  as  I  drew  forth  the  gold  box,  along  with 
the  other  contents  of  my  pocket ;  and  then,  stag- 
gering back,  I  fell,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and 
sickness,  against  the  wall.  For  some  seconds  I 
neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  ;  a  vague  sense 
of  inefiable  disgrace — of  some  ignominy  that  made 
life  a  misery,  was  over  me,  and  I  closed  my  eyes 
with  the  wish  never  to  open  them  more. 

"  The  box  has  a  peculiar  value  in  my  eyes, 
air,"  said  he ;  "it  was  a  present  from  the  First 
Consul,  otherwise  I  might  have  hesitated  " 

"Oh,  sir,  you  cannot,  you  dare  not,  suppose 
me  guilty  of  a  theft.  You  seem  bent  cm  being 
my  ruin  ;  but,  for  mercy's  sake,  let  your  hatred 
of  me  take  some  other  shape  than  this.  Involve 
nie  in  what  snaies,  what  conspiiacies  yoa  will| 


give  me  what  share  you  please  in  any  guilt,  btH 
spare  me  the  degradation  of  such  a  shame." 

He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  torments  I  was  sufle^ 
ing,  and  actually  revel  in  the  contemplation  of  my 
misery  ;  for  he  never  spoke  a  word,  but  continued 
steadily  to  stare  me  in  the  face. 

"  Sit  down  here.  Monsieur,"  said  be,  at  length, 
while  he  pointed  to  a  chair  near  him;  "  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  to  you,  in  all  seriousness,  aad 
in  good  faith,  also." 

I  seated  myself,  and  he  went  on. 

"  The  events  of  the  last  two  days  mnst  haw 
made  such  an  impression  on  your  mind  that 
even  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  your  life 
could  not  compete  with.  You  fancied  yonf- 
self  a  great  discoverer,  and  that,  by  the  happy 
conjecture  of  intelligence  and  accident,  you  lud 
actually  fathomed  the  depths  of  that  wonderful 
system  of  police,  which,  more  powerful  than 
armies  or  coundls,  is  the  real  government  of 
France!  I  will  not  stop  now  to  convince  you 
that  you  have  not  wandered  out  of  th»  very  shal- 
lowest channels  of  this  system.  It  is  enough  that 
you  have  been  admitted  to  an  audienoe  with  me, 
to  soggest  an  opposite  conviction,  and  give  to 
your  recital,  when  you  repeat  the  tale,  a  speciflB 
of  importance.  Now,  sir,  my  counsel  to  you  is, 
never  to  repeat  it,  and  for  this  reason  ;  nobody 
possessed  of  conmion  powers  of  judgaaent  will 
efver  believe  you !  not  one,  sir !  No  one  would 
ever  believe  that  Monsieur  Fouoh^  had  made  so 
grave  a  mistake,  no  more  than  he  would  believe 
that  a  man  of  good  name  and  birth,  a  Fveneh 
officer,  could  have  stolen  a  snufflMX.  Yon  see, 
Monsieur  de  Tiernay,  that  I  acquit  you  of  this 
shameful  act.  Imitate  my  generosity,  sir,  and 
forget  all  that  you  have  witnessed  since  Tuesday 
last.  I  have  given  you  good  advice,  sir ;  if  I 
find  that  you  profit  by  it,  we  may  see  more  of 
each  other." 

Scarcely  appreciating  the  force  of  his  parable, 
and  thinking  of  nothing  save  the  yindieation  of  my 
honor,  I  muttered  a  few  unmeaning  words,  and 
withdrew,  glad  to  escape  a  presence  which  had 
assumed,  to  my  terrified  senses,  all  the  diabolical 
subtlety  of  satanie  influence.  Trusting  that  no 
future  accident  of  my  life  should  ever  bring  me 
within  each  precincts,  I  hurried  from  the  place 
as  though  it  were  contaminated  and  plague- 
stricken. 

CHAPTER    XLVII. "  THE    VILLAGE    OF   8CHWARTZ- 


ACH. 
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I  WAS  destitute  enough  when  I  quitted  the 
"  Temple,"  a  few  days  back ;  but  my  condition 
now  was  sadder  still,  for,  in  addition  to  my  poverty 
and  friendlessness,  I  had  imbibed  a  degree  of  dis- 
trust and  suspicion  that  made  me  shun  my  fellow- 
men,  and  actually  shrink  from  the  contact  of  a 
stranger.  The  commonest  show  of  courtesy,  the 
most  ordinary  exercise  of  politeness,  struck  me  as 
the  secret  wOes  of  that  police,  whose  machina- 
tions, I  fiineied,  were  still  spread  around  me.  I 
had  ooneeived  a  most  inteoae  hatred  of  civilizatioD, 
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or,  at  least,  of  what  I  rashly  supposed  to  be  the 
inherent  vices  of  civilized  life.  I  longed  for  what 
I  deemed  must  be  the  glorious  independence  of  a 
savage.  If  I  could  but  discover  this  Paradise  be- 
yond the  seas,  of  which  the  Marquise  raved  so 
much  ;  if  I  only  could  find  out  that  glorious  land 
which  neither  knew  secret  intrigues  nor  conspira- 
cies, I  should  leave  France  forever,  taking  any 
condition  or  braving  any  mischances  fate  might 
have  in  store  for  me. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  offensive  in 
the  treatment  I  had  met  with.  Imprisoned  on 
suspicion,  I  was  liberated  without  any  *'  amende  ;'* 
neither  punished  like  a  guilty  man,  nor  absolved 
as  an  innocent  one.  I  was  sent  out  upon  the 
world  as  though  the  state  would  not  own  nor  ac- 
knowledge me  ;  a  dangerous  ^practice,  as  I  often 
thought,  if  only  adopted  on  a  large  scale.  It  was 
some  days  before  I  could  summon  resolution  to 
ascertain  exactly  my  position :  at  last  I  did  mus- 
ter op  courage,  and,  under  pretence  of  wishing  to 
address  a  letter  to  myself,  I  applied  at  the  Minis- 
try of  War  for  the  address  of  Lieutenant  Tiernay, 
of  the  9th  Hussars.  I  was  one  of  a  large  crowd 
similarly  engaged,  some  inquiring  for  sons  that 
had  fallen  in  battle,  or  husbands  and  fathers  in 
far  away  countries.  The  office  was  only  open 
each  morning  for  two  hours,  and,  consequently,  as 
the  expiration  of  the  time  drew  nigh,  the  eager- 
ness of  the  inquirers  became  far  greater,  and  the 
contrast  with  the  cold  apathy  of  the  clerks  the 
more  strongly  marked.  I  had  given  way  to  many, 
who  were  weaker  than  myself,  and  less  able  to 
buffet  with  the  crowd  about  them ;  and  at  last, 
when,  wearied  by  waiting,  I  was  drawing  nigh 
the  table,  my  attention  was  struck  by  an  old,  a 
very  old  man,  who,  with  a  beard  white  as  snow, 
and  long  moustaches  of  the  same  color,  was  mak- 
ing great  efforts  to  gain  the  front  rank.  I 
stretched  out  my  hand,  and  caught  his,  and,  by 
considerable  exertion,  at  last  succeeded  in  placing 
liim  in  front  of  me. 

He  thanked  me  fervently,  in  a  strange  kind  of 
German,  a  patois  I  had  never  heard  before,  and 
kissed  my  hand  three  or  four  times  over  in  his 
gratitude;  indeed,  so  absorbed  was  he  for  the 
time  in  his  desire  to  thank  me,  that  I  had  to  recall 
him  to  the  more  pressing  reason  of  his  presence, 
and  warn  him  that  but  a  few  minutes  more  of  the 
hour  remained  free. 

**  Speak  up,"  cried  the  clerk,  as  the  old  man 
muttered  something  in  a  low  and  very  indistinct 
voice ;  *'  speak  up ;  and  remember,  my  friend, 
that  we  do  not  profess  to  give  information  farther 
back  than  the  times  of  *  Louis  Quatorze.'  " 

This  allusion  to  the  years  of  the  old  man  was 
loudly  applauded  by  his  colleagues,  who  drew 
nigh  to  stare  at  the  cause  of  it. 

'' Sacre  bleu!  he  is  talking  Hebrew,'' said 
another,  *'  and  asking  for  a  friend  who  fell  at 
Ramoth  Gilead.'' 

''  He  is  speaking  German,"  said  I,  peremptorily, 
"  and  asking  for  a  relative  whom  he  believes  to 
have  embarked  with  the  expedition  to  Egypt." 
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Are  you  a  sworn  interpreter,  young  man  V* 
asked  an  older  and  more  consequential  looking 
personage. 

I  was  about  to  return  a  hasty  reply  to  tliis  im- 
pertinence, but  I  thought  of  the  old  man,  and  the 
few  seconds  that  still  remained  for  his  inquiry, 
and  I  smothered  my  anger,  and  was  silent. 

*'  What  rank  did  he  hold?"  inquired  one  of  the 
clerks,  who  had  listened  with  rather  more  patience 
to  the  old  man.  I  translated  the  question  for  the 
peasant,  who,  in  reply,  confessed  that  he  could 
not  tell.  The  youth  was  his  only  son,  and  had 
left  home  many  years  before,  and  never  written. 
A  neighbor,  however,  who  had  travelled  in  for- 
eign parts,  had  brought  tidings  that  he  had  gone 
with  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  was  already 
high  in  the  French  army. 

**  You  are  not  quite  certain  that  he  did  not  com- 
mand the  army  of  Egypt?"  said  one  of  the  clerks 
in  mockery  of  the  old  man's  story. 

'*  It  is  not  unlikely,"  said  the  peasant,  gravely  ; 
*'  he  was  a  brave  and  a  bold  youth,  and  could  have 
lifled  two  such  as  you  with  one  hand,  and  hurled 
you  out  of  that  window." 

**  Let  us  hear  his  name  once  more,"  said  the 
elder  clerk ;  '*  it  is  worth  remembering." 

*'  I  have  told  you  already.  It  was  Karl  Kle- 
her." 

"  The  General — General  Kleber !"  cried  three 
or  four  in  a  breath. 

'*  Mayhap,"  was  all  the  reply. 

"  And  are  you  the  father  of  the  great  general 
of  Egypt?"  asked  the  elder,  with  an  air  of  deep 
respect. 

*'  Kleber  is  my  son ;  and  so  that  he  is  alive  and 
well,  I  care  little  if  a  general  or  simple  soldier." 

Not  a  word  was  said  in  answer  to  this  speech, 
and  each  seemed  to  feel  reluctant  to  tell  the  sad 
tidings.  At  last  the  elder  clerk  said,  *'  You  have 
lost  a  good  son,  and  France  one  of  her  greatest 
captains.     The  General  Kleber  is  dead." 

*'  Dead !"  said  the  old  man,  slowly. 

"  In  the  very  moment  of  his  greatest  glory,  too, 
when  he  had  won  the  country  of  the  Pyramids, 
and  made  Egypt  a  colony  of  France." 

**  When  did  he  die?"  said  the  peasant. 

*'  The  last  accounts  from  the  East  brought  the 
news ;  and  this  very  day  the  Council  of  Slate  has 
accorded  a  pension  to  his  family  of  ten  thousand 
livres." 

"  They  may  keep  their  money.  I  am  all  that 
remains,  and  have  no  want  of  it ;  and  I  should  be 
poorer  still  before  I  'd  take  it." 

These  words  he  uttered  in  a  low,  harsh  tone, 
and  pushed  his  way  back  through  the  crowd. 

One  moment  more  was  enough  for  my  inquiry. 

**  Maurice  Tiernay,  of  the  9th — destilu^,*^  was 
the  short  and  stunning  answer  I  received. 

"  Is  there  any  reason  alleged — is  there  any 
charge  imputed  to  him  ?"  asked  I,  timidly. 

''  Ma  foi !  you  must  go  to  the  Minister  of  War 

with  that  question.     Perhaps  he  was  paymaster, 

and  embezzled  the  funds  of  the  regiment ;  perhaps 

I  he  liked    royalist  gold   better  than  republican 
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sllTer  ;  or  perhaps  he  preferred  the  company  of 
the  baggage-train  and  the  '  ambulances,'  when  he 
ihould  have  been  at  the  head  of  his  squadron." 

I  did  not  care  to  listen  longer  to  this  imperti- 
nence, and  making  my  way  out  I  gained  the 
street.  The  old  peasant  was  still  standing  there, 
like  one  stunned  and  overwhelmed  by  some  great 
shock,  and  neither  heeding  the  crowd  that  passed, 
nor  the  groups  that  halted  occasionally  to  stare  at 
him. 

'*  Come  along  with  m«,"  said  I,  taking  his  hand 
in  mine.  '*  Your  calamity  is  a  heavy  one,  but 
mine  is  harder  to  bear  up  against." 

He  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  like  a  child, 
and  never  spoke  a  word  as  we  walked  along  to- 
wards the  '*  barriere,"  beyond  which,  at  a  short 
distance,  was  a  little  ordinary,  where  I  used  to 
dine.  There  we  had  our  dinner  together,  and  as 
the  evening  wore  on  the  old  man  rallied  enough 
to  tell  me  of  his  son^s  early  life,  and  his  departure 
for  the  army.  Of  his  great  career  I  could  speak 
freely,  for  Kleber's  name  was,  in  soldier  esteem, 
scarcely  second  to  that  of  Bonaparte  himself.  Not 
all  the  praises  I  could  bestow,  however,  were 
sufficient  to  turn  the  old  man  from  his  stem  con- 
viction, that  a  peasant  in  the  '^  Lech  Thai"  was 
a  more  noble  and  independent  man  than  the  great- 
est general  that  ever  marched  to  victory. 

**  We  have  been  some  centuries  there,"  said 
he,  '*  and  none  of  our  name  has  incurred  a  shadow 
of  disgrace.  Why  should  not  Karl  have  lived 
like  his  ancestors?" 

It  was  useless  to  appeal  to  the  glory  his  son 
had  gained — the  noble  reputation  he  had  left  be- 
hind him.  The  peasant  saw  in  the  soldier  but 
one  who  hired  out  his  couraore  and  his  blood,  and 
deemed  the  calling  a  low  and  unworthy  one.  I 
suppose  I  was  not  the  first  who,  in  the  effort  to 
convince  another,  found  himself  shaken  in  his 
own  convictions ;  for  I  own  before  I  lay  down  that 
night  many  of  the  old  man's  arguments  assumed  a 
force  and  power  that  I  could  not  resist,  and  held 
possession  of  my  mind  even  af\er  I  fell  asleep.  In 
my  dreams  I  was  once  more  beside  the  American 
lake,  and  that  little  colony  of  simple  people,  where 
I  had  seen  all  that  was  best  of  my  life,  and  learned 
the  few  lessons  I  had  ever  received  of  charity  and 
good-nature. 

From  what  the  peasant  said,  the  primitive  hab- 
its of  the  Lech  Thai  must  be  almost  like  those  of 
that  little  colony,  and  I  willingly  assented  to  his 
offer  to  accompany  him  in  his  journey  homeward. 
He  seemed  to  feel  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  turning 
my  thoughts  away  from  a  career  that  he  held  so 
cheaply,  and  talked  enthusiastically  of  the  tranquil 
life  of  the  Bregenzer-wald. 

We  lefl  Paris  the  following  morning,  and,  partly 
by  diligence,  partly  on  foot,  reached  Strasbourg 
in  a  few  days ;  thence  we  proceeded  by  Rebel  to 
Freyburg,  and,  crossing  the  Lake  of  Constance  at 
Rorshach,  we  entered  the  Bregenzer-wald  on  the 
twelfth  morning  of  our  journey.  I  suppose  that 
most  men  preserve  fresher  memory  of  the  stirring 
and  torbalent  scenes  of  their  lives  than  of  the 


more  peaceful  and  tranquil  ones,  and  I  shall  not  be 
deemed  singular  when  I  say,  that  some  years 
passed  over  me  in  this  quiet  spot,  and  seemed  as 
but  a  few  weeks.  The  old  peasant  was  the 
**  Vorsteher,"  or  ruler  of  the  village,  by  whom 
all  disputes  were  settled,  and  all  litigation  of  an 
humble  kind  decided — ^a  species  of  voluntary  juris- 
diction  maintained  to  this  very  day  in  that  primi- 
tive region.  My  occupation  there  was  as  a  species 
of  secretary  to  the  court,  an  office  quite  new  to 
the  villagers,  but  which  served  to  impress  them 
more  reverentially  than  ever  in  favor  of  this  rude 
justice.  My  legal  duties  over,  I  became  a  vine- 
dresser, a  wood-cutter,  or  a  deer-stalker,  as  season 
and  weather  dictated  ;  my  evenings  being  always 
devoted  to  the  task  of  a  schoolmaster.  A  curious 
seminary  was  it,  too,  embracing  every  class  from 
childhood  to  advanced  age,  all  eager  for  knowl- 
edge, and  all  submitting  to  the  most  patient  disci->. 
pline  to  attain  it.  There  was  much  to  make  me 
happy  in  that  humble  lot.  I  had  the  love  and  es- 
teem of  all  around  me ;  there  was  neither  a  harass- 
ing doubt  for  the  future,  nor  the  rich  man's  con- 
tumely to  oppress  me  ;  my  life  was  made  up  of 
occupations  which  alternately  engaged  mind  and 
body,  and,  above  all  and  worth  all  besides,  I  had 
a  sense  of  duty,  a  feeling  that  I  was  doing  that 
which  was  useful  to  my  fellow-men  ;  and  however 
great  may  be  a  man's  station  in  life,  if  it  want 
this  element,  tlie  humblest  peasant  that  rises  to  his 
daily  toil  has  a  nobler  and  a  better  part. 

As  I  trace  these  lines  how  many  memories  of 
the  spot  are  rising  before  me !  Scenes  I  had  long 
forgotten — faces  I  had  ceased  to  remember !  And 
now  I  see  the  little  wooden  bridge— a  giant  tree, 
guarded  by  a  single  rail,  that  crossed  the  torrent 
in  front  of  our  cottage ;  and  I  behold  once  more 
the  little  waxen  image  of  the  Virgin  over  the  door, 
in  whose  glass  shrine  at  night-fall  a  candle  ever 
burned  !  and  I  hear  the  low  hum  of  the  villagers' 
prayer  as  the  Angelus  is  singing,  and  see  on  every 
crag  or  cliff  the  homebound  hunter  kneeling  in  his 
deep  devotion  ! 

Happy  people,  and  not  less  good  than  happy ! 
Your  bold  and  barren  mountains  have  been  the 
safeguard  of  your  virtue  and  your  innocence ! 
Long  may  they  prove  so,  and  long  may  the  waves 
of  the  world's  ambition  be  stayed  at  their  rocky 
feet! 

I  was  beginning  to  forget  all  that  I  had  seen  of 
life,  or,  if  not  forget,  at  least  to  regard  it  as  a  wild 
and  troubled  dream,  when  anac<;ident,  one  of  those 
things  we  always  regard  as  the  merest  chances, 
once  more  opened  the  flood-gates  of  memory,  and 
sent  the  whole  past  in  a  strong  current  through  my 
brain. 

In  this  mountain  region  the  transition  from 
winter  to  summer  is  effected  in  a  few  days.  Some 
hours  of  a  scorching  sun  and  south  wind  swell  the 
torrents  with  melted  snow;  the  icebergs  fall  thun- 
dering from  cliff  and  crag,  and  the  sporting  waterfall 
once  more  dashes  over  the  precipice.  The  trees 
burst  into  leaf,  and  the  grass  springs  up  green  and 
fVesh  from  its  wintry  covering  ;  and  from  the  dreary 
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aapect  of  snow-capped  hills  and  leaden  clouds, 
nature  changes  to  fertile  plains  and  hills,  and  a 
sky  of  almost  unbroken  blue. 

It  was  of  a  glorious  evening  in  April,  when  all 
these  changes  were  passing,  that  I  was  descending 
the  mountain  above  our  village  afler  a  hard  day's 
chamois  hunting.  Anxious  to  reach  the  plain 
before  nightfall,  1  could  not,  however,  help  stopping 
from  time  to  time  to  watch  the  golden  and  ruby 
tints  of  the  sun  upon  the  snow,  or  see  the  turquoise 
blue  which  occasionally  marked  the  course  of  a 
rivulet  through  the  glaciers.  The  Alp-horn  was 
sounding  from  every  cliff  and  height,  and  the  low- 
ing of  the  cattle  swelled  into  a  rich  and  mellow 
chorus.  It  was  a  beautiful  picture,  realizing  in 
every  tint  and  hue,  in  every  sound  and  cadence,  all 
that  one  can  fancy  of  romantic  simplicity,  and  I 
surveyed  it  with  a  swelling  and  a  grateful  heart. 

As  I  turned  to  resume  my  way,  I  was  struck 
by  the  sound  of  voices  speaking,  as  I  fancied,  in 
French,  and  before  I  could  settle  the  doubt  with  my- 
self, I  saw  in  front  of  me  a  party  of  some  six  or 
•even  soldiers,  who,  with  their  muskets  slung  be- 
hind them,  were  descending  the  steep  path  by  the 
aid  of  sticks. 

Weary-looking  and  foot-sore  as  they  were,  their 
dress,  their  bearing,  and  their  soldierlike  air,  struck 
me  forcibly,  and  sent  into  my  heart  a  thrill  I  had 
not  known  for  many  a  day  before.  I  came  up 
quickly  behind  them,  and  could  overhear  their  com- 
plaints at  having  mistaken  the  road,  and  their  male- 
dictions, uttered  in  no  gentle  spirit,  on  the  stupid 
mountaineers  who  could  not  understand  French. 

'*  Here  comes  another  fellow,  let  us  try  hinif^^ 
said  one,  as  he  turned  and  saw  me  near. 
'*  Schwartz- Ach,  Schwartz-Ach,"  added  he,  ad- 
dressing me,  and  reading  the  name  from  a  slip  of 
paper  in  his  hand. 

'^  I  am  going  to  the  village,"  said  I  in  French, 
**•  and  will  show  the  way  with  pleasure." 

"  How  !  what !  are  you  a  Frenchman,  then!" 
cried  the  corporal,  in  amazement. 

*'  Even  8o,"  said  I. 

*'  Then  by  what  chance  are  you  living  in  this 
wild  spot  ?  How,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  can  you 
exist  here  ?" 

'*  With  venison  like  this,"  said  I,  pointing  to  a 
chamois  buck  on  my  shoulder,  ^*  and  the  red  wine 
of  the  Lech  Thai,  a  man  may  manage  to  forget 


Veray*s  and  the  Dragon  *  Vert,'  particularly  aa 
they  are  not  associated  with  a  bill  and  a  waiter !" 
'*  And  perhaps  you  are  a  royalist,"  cried  an- 
other, "  and  don*t  like  how  matters  are  going  on  at 
home?" 

**  I  have  not  that  excuse  for  my  exile,"  said  I, 
coldly. 

"  Have  you  served,  then?" 

I  nodded. 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  said  the  corporal,  "  you  grew 
weary  ofparade  and  guard  mounting." 

"If  you  mean  that  I  deserted,"  said  I,  "you 
are  wrong  there  also ;  and  now  let  it  be  my  turn  to 
ask  a  few  questions.  What  is  France  about?  Is 
the  republic  still  as  great  and  victorious  as  ever  ?" 

"  Sacre  bleu,  man,  what  are  you  thinking  of? 
We  are  an  empire  some  years  back,  and  Napoleon 
has  made  as  many  kings  as  he  has  got  brothers  and 
cousins  to  crown." 

"  And  the  army,  where  is  it  ?" 

"  Ask  for  some  half  dozen  armies,  and  you  '11 
still  be  short  of  the  mark.  We  have  one  in  Ham- 
burg, and  another  in  the  far  North,  holding  the 
Russians  in  check  ;  we  have  garrisons  in  every  for- 
tress of  Prussia  and  the  Rhine  Land ;  we  have  some 
eighty  thousand  fellows  in  Poland  and  Gallicia ; 
double  as  many  more  in  Spain  ;  Italy  is  our  own, 
and  so  will  be  Austria  ere  many  days  go  over." 

Boastfully  as  all  this  was  spoken,  I  found  it  to  be 
not  far  from  truth,  and  learned,  as  we  walked  along, 
that  the  emperor  was  at  that  very  moment  on  the 
march  to  meet  the  Archduke  Charles,  who,  with  a 
numerous  army,  was  advancing  on  Rntisbon,  the 
little  party  of  soldiers  being  portion  of  a  force  de- 
spatched to  explore  the  passes  of  the  "  Vorarl- 
berg,"  and  report  on  how  far  they  might  be  prac- 
ticable for  the  transmission  of  troops  to  act  on  the 
left  flank  and  rear  of  the  Austrian  army.  Their 
success  had  up  to  this  time  been  very  slight,  and 
the  corporal  was  making  for  Schwartz-Ach,  as  a 
spot  where  he  hoped  to  rendezvous  with  some  of 
his  comrades.  They  were  much  disappointed  on 
my  telling  them  that  I  had  quitted  the  village  that 
morning,  and  that  not  a  soldier  had  been  seen 
there.  There  was,  however,  no  other  spot  to  pass 
the  night  in,  and  they  willingly  accepted  the  offer 
I  made  them  of  a  shelter  and  a  supper  in  our 
cottage. 


CowPER  OR  Cooper. — ^The  poet's  dmily  was  origi- 
nally of  Stroode  in  Slinfold,  Sussex,  not  Kent,  as  Lord 
Campbell  {Lives  of  the  Chan,,  vol.  iv.,  p.  258)  states, 
and  spelt  their  names  Cooper.  The  first  person  who 
alter^  the  spelling  was  John  Cooper  of  London, 
fkther  of  the  first  baronet,  and  he  probably  adopted 
the  spelling  in  afifectation  of  the  Norman  spelling ; 
the  &mily  having  in  those  days  been  styled  Le 
Cupere,  Cuper,  and  Coupre  in  Norman-French,  and 
Cuparius  in  Latin,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  grants 
made  to  Battle  Abbey.  The  pronunciation  was  never 
changed.  All  the  Sussex  branches  continued  the 
spelling  of  Cooper  until  the  time  of  Henry  Cowper  of 
Stroode,  who  died  1706.  In  Lord  Campbell's  Lives 
of  the  Chancellors,  (p.  259,)  the  first  letter  is  signed 
"  William  Cooper."— From  J>rote9  and  Qtteriei, 


Distance  of  the  Sun. — Imagine  a  railway 
from  here  to  the  sun.  How  many  hours  is  the  sun 
from  us?  Why,  if  we  were  to  send  a  baby  in  an 
express  train,  going  incessantly  at  a  bundled  miles 
an  hour,  without  making  any  stoppages,  the  baby 
would  grow  to  be  a  boy — the  boy  wonld  grow  to 
be  a  man — ^the  man  would  grow  old  and  die — with- 
out seeing  the  sun,  for  it  is  distant  more  than  a 
hundred  years  from  us.  But  what  is  this,  com- 
pared to  Neptune's  disunce  t  Had  Adam  and  Eve 
started,  by  our  railway,  at  the  Creation,  to  go  from 
Neptune  to  the  Sun,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  as 
hour,  they  would  not  have  got  there  yet ;  for  Nep- 
tune is  more  than  six  thousand  years  from  tlia 
centre  of  our  systetn. — Houuhold  Words, 
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[We  copy  from  the  ChriaHan  Hemenibrancerj  a  high 
tharch  Quarterly  Review,  their  notice  of  a  book, 
which  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  which 
(like  all  revelations  of  private  life,  true  or  false)  has 
much  attraction  for  the  general  reader.  It  is  not 
without  some  wicked  sense  of  amusement  that  we 
sea  two  such  grave  parties  mixed  up,  as  the  sedate 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  call  no  man 
master,  and  the  learned  and  ponderous  Doctors  of  Di- 
Tinity,  who  lay  all  their  peculiar  claims  in  the  mighty 
past. 

Having  well  known  and  dearly  loved  many  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  in  the  United  States,  we  are  una- 
ble to  give  credit  to  an  anonymous  writer,  who  makes 
Mich  strange  attacks  upon  Joseph  Gumey  and  Eliza- 
beth Fry,  "  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches."  And 
the  story  of  the  American  minister  seems  too  mon- 
■trous  and  absurd  to  be  true.  Everybody  who  knows 
anything  of  the  Quakers,  knows  them  to  be  emi- 
nently neat  and  decorous.  The  contradiction  given 
in  a  following  note  seems  to  be  far  less  than  it  ought 
to  have  been. 

However,  let  us  see  "whereunto  this  will  grow." 
Some  time  since  we  copied  Mr.  Macaulay's  attack 
upon  one  of  the  founders  of  this  Society  of  Peace  ; 
and  we  have  since  seen  the  recoil  of  the  charges  upon 
their  author ; — a  recoil  by  which  his  authority  as  a 
historian  has  been  destroyed.] 

Quakerism ;  or  the  Slory  of  my  Life.  By  ct  Lady, 
wKo  for  forty  years  was  a  Member  of  the  Society 
4f  Friends.    Dublin  :  S.  B.  Oldham. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  the  members  of  our 
cfaurch  at  large  share  in  the  ignorance  we  must 
confess  of  the  internal  workings  of  the  Quaker 
system ;  how  far  they  sympathize  in  the  vague 
sense  of  wonder  with  which  the  si^ht  of  Quakers, 
and  the  rumors  of  their  mode  of  worship,  have  af- 
fected us  from  our  childhood  downwards.  But  we 
suspect  that  the  real  knowledge  of  Quakerism  in 
the  popular  mind  is  confined  to  the  facts,  that  its 
members  wear  a  peculiar  and  very  ungraceful  dress, 
by  which  they  may  be  recognized  at  the  extremest 
point  of  vision  ;  that  many  Quakers  are  very  rich  ; 
that  there  are  no  poor  Quakers ;  that  the  women  are 
•aid  to  be  in  the  habit  of  preaching  ;  that  they  ad- 
dress each  other,  and  the  world  at  large,  as  thee 
and  thou  ;  and  persist  in  certain  traditional  con- 
tempts of  pure  English,  and  correct  construction  ; 
that  they  refuse  to  take  oaths,  to  pay  tithes  ;  that 
their  common  mode  of  worship  is  to  sit  still  to- 
gether in  a  large  room,  with  their  hats  on ;  that 
they  reject  the  sacraments,  and  have  no  ordained 
ministry,  and  that  all  these  observances  and  non- 
observances  are  alleged  to  be  on  conscientious 
grounds. 

We  believe  that  men  in  general  have  so  little 
sympathy  with  what  they  see,  that  they  let  it  pass 
without  a  thought ;  that  they  are  content  to  know 
these  things  without  trying  to  account  for  them. 
They  do  not  care  to  analyze  the  question  so  far  as 
to  discover  what  instincts  of  our  nature  are  sat- 
isfied by  the  extraordinary  practices  which  separate 
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this  body  from  the  lest  of  mankind  by  so  strict  a 
line  of  demarcation ;  and  yet  it  is  a  very  remark- 
able anomaly  that  we  witness,  every  time  we  en- 
counter in  public  places,  in  assemblies  collected  for 
curiosity,  information  and  amusement,  groups  of 
three  or  fonr,  male  and  female,  distinguished  by  a 
grave,  decorons,  costly  frie:htfulnes8  of  apparel; 
the  human  form  sedately  disfigured,  the  fair  pro- 
portions of  the  fairer  half  of  our  species  hiddea 
and  disguised  with  a  neat  precision,  as  if  the  finish 
of  the  workmanship  were  intended  to  atone  for 
what  a  sculptor  would  call  the  impiety  of  the  act, 
— for  a  deliberate  disfiguring  of  the  form,  a  misrep- 
resenting of  it,  with  the  apparent  purpose  of  con- 
cealing its  diviner  parts,  does  partake  of  this 
reproach.  It  is  true,  the  vagaries  of  fashion  do 
this  constantly,  but  not  knowingly ;  and,  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  tailors  and  mantua-makers  of  all  ages, 
they  have  had  no  other  aim  than  to  improve  nature's 
workmanship  in  the  design  of  making  it  more  beau* 
tiful  in  our  eyes.  The  Quakers'  dress,  on  the  othei 
hand,  is  evidently  intended  for  a  neat  and  decorous 
disfigurement — and,  to  us,  we  own  (we  speak  of 
the  female  attire — ^for  we  must  confess  that  of 
men  to  be  on  all  sides  so  fiir  astray,  that  it  is  little 
more  than  the  singularity  and  the  association  which 
give  one  inferiority  below  the  other),  the  success 
is  complete.  The  countenance  seems  only  too 
readily  to  fall  into  the  scheme,  to  acquiesce  in  its 
degradation,  and,  under  the  shadow  of  the  bonnet, 
assumes— doubtless,  under  that  disguise  only — 
all  the  characteristics  of  rigidity,  plainness,  and 
pragmatical  stolidity  which  that  singular  head-dress 
so  aptly  expresses. 

If  the  curious  work  at  the  head  of  our  pages  is 
more  a  comment  on  the  practices  enumerated,  than 
on   the  doctrines  and  fundamental  principles  of 
Quakerism,  the  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  present, 
phase  of  the  system  afiTords  nothing  else  to  com- 
ment upon.     There  is  nothing  more  to  learn  than 
what  we  see,  nothing  left  but  externals ;  the  sys- 
tem has  decayed  from  within,  and  left  only  an  outer- 
shell — a  course  of  obeervancea  and  traditions  of 
men.     The  omissions  of  a  former  age  are  the  ads- 
of  the  present ;  the  negligences  of  a  wild  entha- 
siasm  are  transformed  into  rigid  requirements,  and 
the  relaxations  of  two  hundred  years  ago  are  the: 
bond,  and  fortress,   and    dependence   of  to-<lay. 
There  seems  to  be  no  creed,  no  concert  of  princi- 
ples, but  only  a  desire  for  outward  conformity ; 
and  the  successors  of  enthusiasts  whose  aim  was 
to  forget  the  body  in  aspirations  after  so-called  spir- 
itual worship,  do  not  scruple  to  call  a  few  pecu- 
liarities of  speech  and  costume,  "  the  foundation 
stone''  of  their  Society.     With  such  a  foundation 
the  superstructure  nods  to  its  fall ;  but  many  a 
stout  piece  of  masonry  which  lenns  as  ominously 
still  keeps  its  ground,  held  together  apparently  by 
a  habit  of  standing,  and  really  by  some  secret  ele- 
ment of  strength,  which  counteracts  for  a  seasoar 
the  downward  tendency — and  Quakerism,  withoot; 
a  creed,  and  with  many  seemingly  repulsive  obserr- 
ances,  has  this  hidden  element  of  strength,  in  tbat> 
it  falls  in  with,  and  accommodates  itself  tOf  .a  very 
ordinary  and,  therefore,  natural  arrangemMU^to* 
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be  observed  between  the  two  sexes  in  the  middle 
rank  of  life  to  which  Quakerism  belongs. 

It  is  very  common,  in  the  families  of  men  of 
business  and  occupation,  to  see  the  wife  zealous 
and  active  in  religious  concerns,  and  to  find  the 
husband  content  to  leave  these  matters  with  her, 
while  he  profits  in  the  general  estimation  by  her 
zeal,  devoting  himself  pretty  exclusively  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  calling.  What  is  here  done  in  pri- 
vate life,  and  on  a  small  scale,  is  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  Quakerism.  The  division  of  labor  is 
almost  as  much  an  understood  thing  as  a  fact^  as 
though  it  were  placed  on  the  minutes  of  the  So« 
ciety*8  book  of  discipline.  The  women  preach 
and  superintend  its  religious  concerns,  the  men 
diligently  follow  their  callings,  and  each,  to  use 
their  own  phraseology,  '*  find  peace  in  so  doing," 
whatever  the  nature  and  value  of  that  peace  may 
be.  We  say,  acquiesced  in  as  a/oc/ ;  for  some  of 
the  clearer  sighted  amongst  the  body  are  alive  to  it 
as  a  weak  point ;  witness  the  following  dialogue 
from  the  work  before  us,  between  the  celebrated 
Elizabeth  Stately,  in  whom  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  a  Quakeress  of  European  fame,  and 
a  *'  Friend,"  named  Joseph,  after  a  preaching  at 
the  Dublin  yearly  meeting  : — 

«  Your  ministers,  I  observe,*'  she  said,  "  are  mostly 


« 


Tes,'*  he  replied  ;  *<  an  American  Friend  Was  not 
long  since  amongst  ns,  and  remarking  how  the  gilt  of 
the  ministry  was  so  generally  bestowed  on  our  women 
Friends,  he  was  led  to  speak  of  it  ftom  the  gallery 
as  a  symptom  of  decline  in  the  vigor  of  our  £ciety. 
He  warned  us  to  stir  up  the  life  within  us  ;  '  or,'  said 
he,  'the  women  will  take  your  crowns  from  you.' 
Some  of  our  females  were  not  well  pleased  at  the  re- 
marks he  made." 

**  Really,"  she  replied,  **  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is 

Tery  desirable  men  rrieuds  should  share  with  us  in 

the  burden  of  the  ministry.    The  weight  of  so  serious 

:  a  calling  is  too  important  to  be  exclusively  laid  on  the 

.  females." 

**  Yes,"  said  Joseph,  "  but  our  men  do  not  seem  to 
.  apprehend  that  they  are  called  to  speaking  in  public, 
.  and  as  the  women  do  feel  willing  to  surrender  them- 
t  selves  to  the  service,  it  appears  as  if  the  arrangement 
rjras  not  altogether  of  our  own  seeking." — ^P.  142. 

Power  is  always  won  at  some  sacrifice,  and  the 
iffoMaie  Friend  has  some  privations  to  undergo  in 

>relttm  for  such  high  honors.  But,  before  proceed- 
Avk%  with  these  questions,  it  is  time  to  give  some 
..aooeunt  of  the  present  narrative,  and  the  motives 

wfaaeh  led  to  its  publication,  professing,  as  it  does, 

•  to  ealighten  the  world  on  Quakerism,  and  to  tell 
whait  has  never  been  told  before.  It  is  only  appro- 
priate that  this  bold  design  should  be  carried  out 

•by  a  female  hand. 

The  revelations  of  those  who  have  lefl  any  reli- 
ffioos^body  must  always  be  received  with  caution, 
if  not  suspicion.  It  is  a  perilous  trial  of  temper, 
candoL,  and  charity,  to  undertake  such  a  task.  It 
IS  hard  to  speak  fairly  of  the  society  which  has 
discarded  you ;   it  is  invidious  to  expose  old  ac- 

•  quaiotaDoes  to  the  ridicule  of  an  unsympathizing 
world.  These  are  all  true  as  general  principles ; 
but,  though  the  dangers  on  all  sides  are  imminent, 

.  a  candid  loving  mind  may  steer  clear  of  them,  and 
be  justified  in  yielding  to  an  impulse  which  aeems 
10  call  upea  it  to  rouse  old  friends  from  a  danger- 
ous lethargy,  by  detailing  the  errors  in  doctrine 
and  praotice  to  which  they  are  yet  blind,  and  from 
which  it  has  been  permitted  to  escape.  This  is 
Uie  alleged  motive  of  the  present  work ;  it  is  not 


carried  ont  without  now  and  then  betraying  indics- 
tions  of  personal  feeling  and  bitterness  of  spirit ; 
but  the  body  of  the  writer's  statements  are,  we 
think,  free  from  these  charges,  judging,  as  we  do, 
only  from  the  narrative  itself,  and  without  knowing" 
anything  of  the  authoress  beyond  the  fects  fur- 
nished by  her  own  pages.  There  can  be  but  one 
opinion  of  her  success  in  making  her  work  a  popu- 
lar one.  Whatever  "  Friends"  may  say,  however 
it  may  influence  them,  doubtless,  the  question  of 
main  importance,  the  literary  public  will  think  it 
has  found  a  very  readable  book  on  a  new  topic, 
while  the  more  thoughtful  practical  mind  will  find 
lessons  and  warnings  in  scenes  of  absurdity,  where 
others  derive  only  amuMment.  The  following  de- 
tached extracts  from  the  preface  show  the  author- 
ess' own  views  and  intentions  in  the  task  she  has 
undertaken : — 

Clrcumstanees,  over  which  I  have  no  control,  have 
occurred  to  liberate  me  from  the  painful  feelings 
which  might  deter  others  from  speaking  of  the  system 
in  which  they  were  incorporatea.  No  desire  to  place 
myself  ostentatiously  before  the  public  has  influenced 
me  ;  indeed,  I  would  have  shrank  from  revealing  my 
personal  experienoe,  but  that,  anxious  to  do  good  to 
the  Society  to  which  I  once  belonged,  I  could  not  hopa 
to  succeed  in  that  effort  without  a  simple  detail ;  and 
therefore  I  resolved  to  narrate  what  has  come  under 
my  own  observation,  and  that  which  I  know  to  be  au- 
thentic. Every  scene  I  have  delineated  is  drawn  from 
nature,  every  circumstance  I  have  related  is  substan- 
tially true.  I  have  carefiilly  abstained  flrom  exagger- 
ation, and  repeatedly  thrown  the  veil  of  obscurity 
over  the  record  of  scenes  which  too  strongly  developed 
the  subject  I  was  treating. ....  My  ohief  motive  Ibr 
writing  is,  because  I  see  the  precious  souls  of  so  many 
Friends  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge  ;  the  blind 
leaders  have  led,  and  are  leading,  the  people  astray  ; 
and  I  would  hope  that,  by  reading  the  nonsense, 
which,  when  heard,  is  generally  allowed  to  pass  away 
from  the  memory  without  leaving  any  impression,  and 
by  permitting  common  sense  to  assume  its  due  empire, 
some,  at  least,  may  be  ashamed  any  longer  to  submit 
to  so  degenerate,  and,  may  I  not  add,  so  demoralixing 
a  creed.  .  .  . 

The  ridiculous  nonsense  of  many  of  the  scenes  I 
have  related  will  doubtless  annoy  the  Friends ;  and 
those  who  have  not  attended  the  meetings,  or  pre- 
viously known  the  curious  discipline  of  the  Society, 
may,  perhaps,  imagine  that  the  men's  meetings  are 
more  sensible  than  the  women's ;  they  will  be  mis- 
taken who  do  so.  The  women  are  infinitdy  the  most 
religious  portion  of  the  community  :  there  are  twenty 
women  preachers,  or  more,  to  one  man.  But,  when 
the  Bible  is  superseded,  the  commandments  neglected, 
and  man's  imaginings  allowed  to  assume  the  place  of 
the  law  of  the  Lord,  what  can  the  Christian  expect  to 
meet,  but  error  and  folly,  delusion,  and,  alas  !  a  soul- 
destroying  system  of  sdf-deception  ? 

Should  Friends  venture  to  intimate  that,  as  an  anon- 
ymous writer,  I  have  presumed  to  step  beyond  the 
line  of  truth,  or  even  to  color  my  pictures  too  highly, 
I  am  ready  to  meet  them  in  a  second  edition,  which 
cannot  be  called  for  too  soon,  and  in  it  to  give,  not 
only  my  own  name,  but  also  the  true  name  of  evenf 
single  actor  in  my  drama,  the  place  and  time  of  each 
drcumstanoe,  and  the  original  documents  from  whioh 
my  story  is  condensed. 

The  history  of  her  own  life  and  experience  has 
appeared  to  the  authoress  the  only  mode  of  raising 
her  testimony  against  Quakerism.  It  is  because 
she  thinks  she  has  zeen  its  ill-workings  that  she 
renounces  it,  from  no  abstract  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties, such  as  would  convince  any  one  from  without. 
Happily  for  her,  though  born  in  the  bosom  of 
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Qaakerism,  though  her  father,  a  strict  and  so-called 
•*  plain  Friend,"  was  always,  in  her  eyes,  not  only 
the  best  Quaker,  but  the  best  man  she  ever  knew, 
and  also  a  conscientious  adherent  of  the  system, 
there  were  circnmstances  which  preserved  her  from 
its  dwarfing,  narrowing  control  over  the  youthful 
mind.  Mothers  commonly  give  the  direction  to  a 
^hild*s  first  thoughts,  and  her  mother  was  a  Quaker 
more  fmm  lineage,  and  reverence,  and  love  for  her 
husband,  than  conviction  ;  there  was  an  evident  re- 
bellion in  her  mind  against  the  system's  most 
characteristic  features.  No  strict  Quaker  mother 
—one  who  thinks  Quakerism  essential  to  the  high- 
est development  of  Christianity,  would  give  her 
daughters  what  is  popularly  meant  by  a  go^  educa- 
tion. What,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  sect,  is  tech- 
nically called  a  ''  standard-bearer  of  the  Society," 
should  be  trained  as  they  used  to  train  young  abbes- 
ses, from  babyhood,  fur  her  calling.  While  yet  a 
child,  our  authoress  had  glimmerings  and  misgivings 
from  which  she  might  have  been  preserved  for  years, 
perhaps  always,  under  stricter  and  more  vigilant 
management,  and  which  were  the  germ  of  her  ma- 
ture doubts  and  subsequent  decision  against  the 
system.  The  family  on  both  sides  were  distin- 
guished ;  an  ancestor  of  her  father^s  relinquished 
an  earldom  in  the  persecutions  of  Charles  II. ^s 
reign,  and  retired  to  Ireland  ;  her  mother^s  family, 
of  high  intellectual  pretensions,  came  from  Eng- 
land also,  at  a  later  period ;  and  she  confesses  to 
being  *'  proud  of  her  descent  from  the  noble  and 
the  good,"  suggesting  that  the  sacrifices  her  fore- 
fathers made  for  mental  freedom  may  have  influ- 
enced their  descendant  in  her  struggle  for  liberty 
of  thought  and  action.  In  spite  of  the  persecutions 
of  a  former  age,  the  family  was  wealthy  and  pros- 
perous : — 

My  ikther  was  a  wealtfay  merohani,  and  an  exten> 
sive  landed  proprietor.  Oar  dwelling,  a  short  distance 
from  town,  stood  in  a  lawn,  of  about  ten  acres.  The 
garden  was  large,  and,  as  well  as  the  conservatories 
and  shrubberies,  was  always  kept  in  complete  and  most 
elegant  order.  My  mother  had  her  chariot ;  we  girls 
had  a  handsome  open  barouche  ;  for  my  father's  use 
there  was  a  stanhope ;  and  there  was  a  jaunting-car 
for  everybody.  There  were  seldom  less  than  six 
horses  in  the  stable,  and  often  more  ;  for  my  brothers 
were  fond  of  riding,  and  were  first-rate  horsemen.  .  . 
My  ohildhood  was  a  very  happy  one.  Six  brothers 
and  sisters  of  us  sported  about  our  beautiful  lawns, 
and,  surrounded  with  every  conceivable  luxury,  with 
which  my  mother's  care  and  exquisite  taste  had 
embellished  our  home,  we  were  all  happy.  I  well 
remember  how  often  I  thought  myself  extremely  so. — 
Pp.  8^-6. 

She  dwells  with  doubtful  pride  on  her  father^s 
many  virtues,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
stood.  The  bishop  and  the  dean  greeted  him 
with  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand  whenever  they 
met  him.  He  was  a  learned  man,  had  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  and  was  versed  in  modern  lan- 
gaages,  and,  withal,  was  a  scrupulously  plain 
Quaker,  and  an  elder  of  the  Society.  The  first 
knowledge  of  her  Quakerism  came  to  our  authoress 
in  a  very  natural  form — a  comment  between  two 
orange  women  on  her  dress.  Dress,  from  first  to 
last,  is  the  sabject  of  Quakerism — the  ti^c  from 
which  it  is  impoeeible  to  escape : — 
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I  thought  yoa  told  me  that  Mrs.  Peregrine  was 
rich,  and  just  look  at  them  children,  how  ugly  they 
aredressed  !"  *<  Oh,  no  !  '*  said  the  other,  **  it  is  not 
ugly  they  are,  but  she  is  a  Quaker,  and.dresses  them 


pretty  and  plain,  fbr  that  Is  her  notion  of  dntj,  the 
cratur."  The  oranges  were  bought,  and  the  fHiit> 
women  went  away  ;  but  the  mysterious  connexion  be- 
tween my  mother's  duty  and  our  ugly  dresses  pnszled 
me.  I  did  not  know  before  that  they  were  so  ugly.  - 
As  I  had  then  no  intercourse  whatever  with  '*  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,"  I  had  no  idea  how  other  children 
were  attired  ;  and  we  were,  undoubtedly,  the  best 
dressed  in  our  meeting.  Our  firstMiay  frocks  were 
made  of  beautifully  fine  cambric,  with  rows  of  her- 
ringbone exouisitely  worked  over  each  of  the  six 
tucks.  Our  Friends'  bonnets  were  of  the  richest  and 
most  delicate  drab  silk  ;  and  our  silk  tippets  to  match 
had  a  row  of  stitchine  over  the  broad  hem  instead  of 
plain  running.  I  could  not  understand  why  our  dresses 
were  called  ugly  by  these  poor,  shabby,  bare-footed 
women,  and,  after  keeping  the  matter  in  my  mind  for 
weeks,  at  last  I  summoned  courage,  and  asked  my 
father  himself  to  explain  it.  A  smile  spread  itself  over 
his  dear  grave  face,  as  he  said  it  was  quite  time  I 
should  understand  that  it  was  a  rule  of  our  Society 
that  we  should  dress  plain.  "But,"  he  added,  "I 
do  not  think  it  ugly  ;  and  what  matter  what  these 
poor  women  think  or  say?"  He  then  explained  to 
me  that  plainness  of  speech,  behavior,  and  apparel, 
was  a  cross  which  Friends  were  given  to  bear  in  the 
sight  of  the  world,  as  a  testimony  against  the  vain 
fashions  and  vanities  of  life  by  which  others  were  en- 
snared and  led  away.  The  matter  ended  there, 
though  I  was  not  satisfied  ;  nor  could  I  understand 
it.  out  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  know  that  my  fkther 
did  not  think  it  ugly  ;  and  I  felt  rather  elevated  at 
the  idea  of  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
proud  of  having  a  cross  to  bear. — P.  6. 

Quakerism  lays  its  crosses  on  the  youngest  and 
the  weakest.  Could  not  this  good  father  see  how 
unreasonable  it  was  to  lay  on  his  six-years'  chiM 
the  burden  of  *'  testifying"  against  the  whole  world 
on  matters  utterly  beyond  its  comprehension  ?  The 
next  ordeal  follows  quickly  upon  this  first  initia- 
tion : — 

Soon  after  this,  I  was  sent  to  a  day-school,  kept  by 
a  lady  on  the  out-skirts  of  the  city.  She  was  not  a 
Friend,  and  the  greater  number  of  her  pupils  were 
not  either ;  some  few  were.'  I  was  very  strictly 
charged  to  remember  that  I  was  a  Friend  ;  not  to  say 
you  to  any  one  ;  and  not  to  pick  up  any  unfriendly 
habits  or  words. 

It  was  a  great  event  to  me,  and  I  felt  quite  elated 
when,  mounted  on  a  well-appointed  donkey,  and  at- 
tended by  the  old  coachman,  carrying  my  books,  I  set 
off  fbr  school  for  the  first  time.  But  before  I  reached 
the  house,  I  had  to  endure  a  great  mortification.  The 
rude  boys  out  of  the  cabins  stared  at  me,  shouted,  and 
I  distinctly  heard  them  saying,  **  Oh,  look  !  there  is  a 
little  '  thee  and  thou'  on  a  donkey  *.  "  and,  «  Oh ! 
what  a  bonnet !  "  and  some  of  them  ran  after  me  the 
whole  way  singing  out,  "  Thee  and  thou,  the  Quaker's 
cow." 

The  mistress  received  me  very  kindly,  but  she,  too, 
vexed  me  ;  for  I  saw  her  smile  at  my  bonnet,  as  she 
untied  and  placed  it  on  a  table  among  all  the  other 
children's  straw  bonnets.  I  saw  that  it  was  indeed  a 
very  ugly  thing  ;  but  there  was  no  time  to  think 
about  it  then.  I  was  hurried  into  the  school-room, 
and  formally  introduced  to  my  twenty-three  fellow- 
pupils.  Oh,  how  they  all  looked  at  me  !  They  did 
not  say  so,  but  I  felt  satisfied  that  they  thought  me 
very  ugly  ;  and  I  almost  hated  mys^  for  my  odious 
Quaker  dress. — ^P.  7. 

The  writer  has  previously  said  that  there  were 
some  '*  Friends"  already  at  this  school ;  it  is  dif- 
ficult, therefore,  to  account  for  her  appearance  be- 
ing 80  strange  and  new  to  these  children,  and  in 
what  follows  of  their  first  impression  of  her  phra- 
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uology ;  bat  in  oar  early  reooUectioos  there  are 
always  aome  difficulties  and  contradictiona. 

Bat  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  my  troables. 
After  a  little  time,  I  was  desired  to  learn  a  task  which 
seemed  to  me  unreasonably  difficult ;  it  was  twelve 
words  of  two  syllable  spelling.  I  looked  at  it  in  despair, 
and  then  said,  "  I  tell  thee,  Charlotte,  I  never  oould 
learn  such  a  long  lesson."  She  smiled,  and  the  girls 
all  tittered.  I  saw  they  were  laughing  at  me  ;  and, 
vexed,  mortified,  and  puzzled  to  know  the  oause  of 
mj  annoyance,  I  looked  about,  and  seeing  the  sash  of 
a  low  window  up,  which  opened  into  the  garden,  I 
aprang  out,  and  ran  down  the  walk,  and,  when  quite 
out  of  sight,  sat  down  on  the  grass,  and  indulged  my- 
self with  a  good  hearty  fit  of  crying. 

I  was  just  beginning  to  get  tired  of  that  amuse- 
ment, when  one  of  the  ^rls,  a  little  older  than  myself, 
oame  and  sat  down  beside  me.  She  looked  so  pretty, 
and  was  so  Idnd  and  gentle,  that  she  soon  wiled  me 
out  of  my  bad  temper,  and  then  I  asked  her  why  they 
all  laughed  at  me.  "Why,"  said  she,  **itwas  so 
funny  to  hear  you  say  Charlotte  to  Miss  Vivier  ;  and 
you  said — ^I  tell  thee ;  we  never  heard  any  one  say 
suoh  a  thing  before.  You  may  call  me  Sophy,  and 
Tou  may  call  all  the  girls  by  their  names,  if  you  like 
It,  but  you  must  never  be  so  rude  as  to  call  Miss 
Vivier  anything  but  Miss  Vivier." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  I  did  not  mean  to  be  rude,  only 
I  am  a  Frien^,  and  Friends  are  not  allowed  to  say 
MUi  to  any  one  ;  and  sure  thee  would  not  have  me 
be  so  vricked  as  to  say  you  to  any  one." — P.  9. 

She  is  next  required  to  perform  the  "  knee- 
worship"  of  a  curtsey,  on  reentering  the  room, 
which  she  does  with  a  very  ill  grace,  the  fear  of 
ridicule  influencing  her  so  far  as  to  take  the  prelim- 
inary step,  and  conscience  forbidding  her  to  bend 
the  knee  ;  the  compromise  was  allowed  to  pass  for 
that  day. 

I  was  very  glad  when  the  timexsame  to  go  home  ; 
and,  as  the  car  had  been  sent  for  me,  I  had  no  more 
annoyance  from  the  rude  boys. 

Mamma  met  me  at  the  door.  She  saw  the  traces 
of  tears  and  asked  the  cause.  I  told  her  all..  She 
smiled,  and  kissed  me,. and  teld  me  not  to  fret  about 
such  things  ;  that  it  was  no  sin  at  all  to  say  Miss  or 
you  either,  or  to  curtsey  ;  that,  as  papa  liked  us  to  be 
Friends,  and  use  the  plain  language,  we  most  do  so 
^mong  Friends  ;  but  that  there  was  not  one  word 
about  such  things  in  the  Bible. 

*•  Well  then.  Mamma,"  said  I,  "  if  it  is  no  sin  to 
say  Miss,  because  it  is  not  forbid  in  the  Bible,  it 
weuld  be  no  sin  to  give  me  a  straw  bonnet,  for  that  is 
not  in  the  Bible  either,  I  am  sure."  Oh !  how 
fondly  I  loved  her  when  I  saw  her  dear  face  smiling 
again,  and  she  desired  me  to  call  back  the  car,  and 
she  would  take  me  fo  town  and  bay  me  a  straw  bon- 
net She  did  so,  and  all  my  vexations  ceased.  The 
girls  congratulated  me  next  day  on  my  pretty  bonnet ; 
and  though  my  attempted  curtsey  was  still  only  a  tail 
stop,  and  though  I  sometimes  forgot  myself,  and  said 
thee,  yet  I  felt  as  if  a  mountain  had  fallen  off  me,  and, 
to  my  great  surprise,  I  hod  no  pricking  of  conscience, 
which  I  was  fearful  would  have  tormented  me,  as  it 
always  did  when  I  told  a  lie,  or  stole  anything  nice 
out  of  the  closet  at  hom%. — P.  10. 

Again,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  rigid  rules 
with  which  the  little  'Uhee  and  thou"  departed 
for  her  first  entrance  into  the  world,  and  their  easy 
relaxation  at  the  first  moment  they  were  found 
irksome.  Unless,  indeed,  ihe  mother,  who  was 
not  a  very  *'  plain  Friend,"  hit  upon  this  mode  of 
carrying  out  her  own  plans  of  education,  not  ob- 
jecting to  the  preliminary  exhortation,  which  might 
satisfy  the  father^s  conscience,  and  reserving  to 


herself  the  right  of  modifying  the  weight  of  this 
"testimony*'  which  was  laid  on  her  daughter's 
young  shoulders.  Whether  for  good  or  for  barm, 
we  consider  the  ordeal  which  yoang  and  sensitive 
minds  must  have  to  go  through  in  maintaining  the 
testimony  of  '*  plain  language  and  plain  apparel" 
before  the  world,  accounts  for  the  remarkable  cool- 
ness and  absence  of  diffidence,  in  what  they  esteem 
a  good  cause,  which  characterizes  the  females  of 
this  community.  Having,  contrary  to  all  natural 
instincts,  addressed  their  elders  and  superiors  by 
their  Christian  names,  and  committed  similar  oat- 
rages  to  the  world's  notions  of  reverence  and  re- 
spect, during  those  young  and  tender  years  whea 
the  feelings  are  most  keen  to  good  and  ill  opinion, 
and  to  the  impression  their  actions  make  on  othere, 
and  successfully  combated  the  shame  which  can* 
not  fail  to  attend  this  course  of  conduct,  women 
'*  Friends"  must  be  in  an  excellent  state  for  carry- 
ing out  their  plans  and  principles,  undeterred  by  the 
bashful  fears  and  restraininff  habits  of  timidity 
which  belong  to  the  leas  sternly  disciplined  of  their 
sex.  When  to  this  early  Spartan  education  is 
added  the  adult  training  of  the  meeting,  the 
habits  of  preaching,  *'  easing  the  mind,"  yielding 
to  *'  concerns  for  others,"  to  calls  to  ''  sit  with 
Friends,"  and  the  like,  there  are  no  heights  cer- 
tainly of  confidence  and  self-possession  to  whidi 
they  may  not  hope  to  attain.  The  travelling 
woman  Friend,  '*  large  in  the  ministry,"  who 
possesses  the  crowning  distinction  of  a  general  pass 
to  viait  meetings  and  families,  with  the  Amazonian 
glory  of  a  train  of  men  aa  her  instruments  and  sub^ 
ordinates,  must  indeed,  from  our  own  inferences, 
and  from  the  facts  recorded  in  this  volume,  be  a  very 
consummate  personage,  the  glory  as  well  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  system  that  has  reared  her ;  and  from 
such  a  career  our  authoress  was  perhaps  withheld 
and  preserved  by  her  mother's  concessions  at  this 
critical  period  of  life ;  and  through  the  *<  straw 
bonnet,"  **  the  curtsey,"  •*  the  wii,"  which, 
though  small  things,  in  feet  involve  the  whole 
question  of  Quakerism,  the  precious  testimony  of 
plainness  of  speech,  behavior,  and  apparel ;  aa  is 
proved  in  another  part  of  the  volume,  where  we 
find  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  mothers  thus  sol- 
emnly dealt  with,  at  the  Dublin  yearly  meeting : — 

One  said,  *'  She  was  oppressed  by  witnessing  the  in- 
roads of  the  enemy  ;  that  she  felt  very  bold  to  say,  the 
responsibility  that  rested  with  mothers  was  very 
great  They  ought  to  force  obedience  on  their  fami- 
lies ;  but,  alas  !  alas  !  she  feared  that  too  often  they 
had  opened  the  door  for  further  departure,  by  putting 
straw  bonnets  on  their  dear  children.  She  was  will- 
ing to  believe  they  had  unintentionally  erred,  by  en- 
tertaining the  fellocious  notion  that  for  young  children 
it  was  a  matter  of  small  moment" — ^P.  160. 

In  the  matter  of  speech  they  are  as  watchful 
against  inroads.  It  is  one  main  objection  against 
learning  the  French  language,  that  the  pupils  are 
tempted  to  use  the  words  Monsieur  and  Madame : 
'^  there  was  great  danger  in  it ;  it  was  insidious." 
The  same  was  given  as  a  reason  against  trading 
with  shops  kept  by  people  of  the  world  :  there  was 
a  temptation  to  depart  from  the  plain  languagB. 
And  the  writer's  mother,  the  most  liberal  of 
Friends,  drew  upon  herself  the  reprehension  of 
persons  in  authority  in  the  society,  by  joining  a 
committee  at  which  the  bishop*s  lady  presided,  and 
having  to  hear  the  words  read  out  by  her — **  La- 
dies met.  May  13,  1837" — which  waa  a  forsaking 
of  their  testimony  against  the  heathen  names  of 
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the  days  and  months  of  the  year.  "  Friends  had 
best  stay  quietly  away  from  mixings  up."  It  was 
a  deplorable  trath  that  the  yoang  people  were 
becoming  unguarded.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  hear  them  say  '*  you,"  and  *'  ma*am." 

As  years  went  on,  she  was  removed  from  the 
day-school  and  subsequent  home  teaching  to  the 
"  School  for  the  Daughters  of  Friends,"  a  very 
strict  affair  indeed ;  but  the  relaxations  she  had 
been  allowed  in  at  home  disinclined  her  for  any  but 
an  external  obedience  to  Sister  Betsey's  (the  mis- 
tress) enforcement  of  rigid  plainness.  It  is  painful 
to  contemplate  the  temptations  to  hypocrisy  and 
deceit  to  which  these  poor  girls  were  exposed  by 
the  absurd  bigoted  preciseness  of  this  pattern 
Friend.  The  road  to  her  favor  lay  in  the  adoption 
to  the  utmost  of  all  restrictions  imposed  on  their 
dress  and  other  matters.  Our  authoress  was  set 
at  once  upon  a  reformation  of  her  wardrobe — 
deemed  tolerably  orthodox  at  home,  but  shocking 
the  superior  sanctity  of  Sister  Betsey.  Hems  were 
to  be  narrowed,  ribbon-bindings  ripped  off*,  before 
she  was  allowed  even  to  study  with  the  other  girls ; 
and  when  she  murmured  to  one  of  her  more  acces- 
sible companions  at  what  she  did  not  scruple  to  treat 
as  absurdities,  she  was  enlightened  in  the  politics 
of  the  scene — how  that  it  was  better  not  to  grumble, 
as  such  and  such  girls  always  repeated  such  things 
to  Sister  Betsey,  and  that,  aAer  all,  it  did  not 
matter ;  for,  said  the  light-hearted  girl,  *'  in  a  year 
or  two  it  will  all  be  over,  and  then  I  '11  go  home, 
and  I  '11  get  a  straw  b<mnet,  and  I  '11  put  red  rib- 
bons on  it."  The  following  passage  not  oply 
illustrates  what  we  have  said  on  the  deceit  engen- 
dered by  the  system,  but  brings  out  another  point 
in  which  she  had  reason  to  be  deeply  indebted  to  her 
mother.  That  children  should  be  forbid  to  kneel — 
that  the  nature  of  childhood  should  be  so  little 
understood  as  to  confine  them  arbitrarily  to  abstract 
meditation — shows  a  bigotry  so  stupid,  so  utter  a 
want  of  sympathy,  as  surpasses  all  powers  of  be- 
lief. 

There  were  two  of  the  girls  given  to  preaching ; 
these  two  prime  pets  of  Sister  Betsey  plagued  me 
sadly.  My  hair  was  long  ;  oh  !  what  concerns  Eliaa 
Morland  had,  that  I  should  not  only  have  it  cropped 
off  like  her  own,  but  that,  influenoed  by  her  persua- 
sion, I  should  ask  permission  to  have  it  done.  She 
said  *'  it  would  be  an  acceptable  sacrifice."  Then  my 
boots  ;  there  was  a  tassel  on  my  boots  which  caused 
great  mental  concern  to  both  Eliza  and  Anne.  They 
entreated  me  to  cut  off  the  Babylonish  ornament,  and 
told  me  "  I  would  have  peace  in  so  doing.*'  Another 
thing  disturbed  these  righteous  girls,  as  Sister  Betsey 
once  called  them  to  me  ;  that  was,  that,  before  getting 
into  bed,  I  knelt  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  my 
mother  bad  ever  taught  me  to  do.  There  was  not  one 
of  all  the  forty  girls  but  myself  had  been  so  habitu- 
ated. Elisa  and  Anne  remonstrated  with  me  on  this, 
which  they  called  a  Popish  practioe ;  and,  because  I 
paid  no  regard  to  their  preachings,  they  went  and 
told  Sister  Betsey,  and  she  forbid  me  to  kneel.  She 
said  that  it  was  too  solemn  an  act  for  any  one  but  an 
appointed  minister  of  our  society,  and  wholly  unbe- 
coming in  one  so  far  ftx)m  righteousness  as  I  was. 

We  were  regularly  marched  out  to  walk  every  fine 
day.  Two  and  two,  a  long  string  of  us  paraded 
through  the  town ;  and  the  same  way  to  meetings. 
If  the  streets  were  wet,  as,  indeed,  they  generally 
were,  and  dirty  too,  in  winter,  we  were  all  obliged  to 
wear  pattens.  What  a  clatter  we  made !  Unaccus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  them,  I  begged  to  go  without,  but 
was  told  **  my  request  was  the  fruit  of  a  oorrupt 
Inclination  ;"  so  of  course  I  mounted  them  like  the 


others,  and  tottered  ofL  The  first  attempt,  my  ankle 
turned.  As  soon  as  that  got  well,  I  was  compelled  to 
mount  upon  them  again,  and  again  I  fell ;  and  this 
happened  so  often,  and  so  often  I  limped  into  meeting, 
that  at  last  I  ^ined  my  point,  and  the  abominable 
pattens  were  given  to  another.  .  .  .  One  of  our  girls 
used  to  make  for  herself  and  wear  most  enormous 
pockets.  "  Jane,"  said  I,  *'  is  it  to  be  thought  pious, 
thou  hast  such  big  pockets  ? ' '  She  laughed.  **  Yes," 
said  she,  *'  Sister  Betsey  does  think  them  more  Friendr 
ly  than  thy  little  scraps  of  things  ;  but  they  are  verj 
convenient.  Look  what  I  have  in  them  now."  I 
looked,  and  saw  a  good-sized  book  ;  it  was  Ivanhoe. 
**  I  can  always  borrow  a  book  when  I  go  to  dine  with 
my  cousin,  on  first  day,"  said  Jane  ;  "  if  thou  wilt 
write  out  my  French  exercise  for  me,  I  will  let  thee 
read  it"— p.  48. 

We  regret  to  say  that  our  authoress  confesses  to 
having  gladly  agreed  to  this  arrangement,  and 
intensely  enjoyed  the  sweet  stolen  waters,  wrote 
more  French  exercises,  and,  through  the  medium 
of  the  '*  Friendly"  pockets,  read  more  of  Walter 
Scott,  carrying  on  her  perusal  under  cover  of 
**  Sarah  Grubb's  Journal,"  which  was  popped  over 
the  forbidden  volume  when  any  one  came  in  sight ; 
and^all  this  passed  under  the  strictest  of  Quaker 
garbs ;  and  the  compulsory  attention  to  these  an* 
noying  and  irritating  requirements,  no  doubt,  justi- 
fied these  girls  to  themselves  and  to  each  other  in 
this  violation  of  honesty  and  truth.  Our  friend, 
however,  had  never  professed  more  than  a  forced 
acquiescence,  and  in  leaving  school  received  only  a 
qualified  measure  of  approbation  fiom  Sister  Bet- 
sey. 

However,  we  parted  quite  fHendly:  she  kissed  me, 
and  said  that,  though  I  had  been  always  obdurate,  she 
loved  me  for  my  fauier's  sake  ;  that  I  bad  made  suck 
good  progress  in  my  studies,  she  trusted  she  might  yet 
see  me  devoting  my  abilities  to  the  good  of  the  S^iety  ; 
that  she  consklered  me  quite  qualified  to  become  clerk 
to  a  monthly  meeting — ^yes,  to  the  yearly  meeting. 
Ko  commendation  could  be  more  flattering  than  th£. 
The  pious  girls,  who  were  always  doing  mean  things 
to  worm  themselves  into  her  favor,  were  amazed  ;  and 
I  departed  laughing  and  triumphant^ — ^p.  56. 

Previous  to  leaving  home  for  the  **  Friends* 
School,"  our  authoress  had  begun  to  attend  the 
monthly  meeting,  where  the  women  meet  alone.  It 
is  a  rule  of  the  Society  that  the  proceedings  of  these 
meetings  should  not  be  spoken  of  out  of  doors :  there- 
fore our  young  novice  transgressed  an  important 
regulation,  for  which  she  was  reproved  by  her  gov- 
erness, in  taking  notes  of  what  had  passed.  She 
shows  a  premature  proficiency  of  memory  in  this 
diflScnlt  art,  and,  we  should  also  say,  a  more  lively 
sense  of  the  absurdities  she  heard  than  was  consistent 
with  edification.  But  we  must  admit  that  the  first 
address,  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  was  not  likely 
to  be  lost  on  an  acute  mind,  and  must  have  been  a 
rude  shock  to  the  most  teachable  spirit  not  destitute 
of  intelligence.  Seventy  women,  exclusive  of  the 
younger  members,  assembled,- and  after  sitting  in 
silence  about  ten  minutes,  a  minister  (we  must  re- 
mind our  readers  that  in  this  work  a  minister  almost 
always  means  a  woman)  arose,  and,  afler  standing 
still  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  said — 

Silence  had  been  the  covering  of  her  mind ;  that  she 
had  desired  to  refnain  in  silence,  but  felt  that  she  could 
not  have  peace  and  keep  her  peace  ;  that  she  felt  the 
language  was  going  forth — Come  out,  come  out,  come 
out  of  her,  my  people.  Oh  !  that  there  might  be  a 
coming  out !  Then  peace  would  flow  as  a  river,  and 
righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea. — ^p.  29. 
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After  aome  roatine  basinen,  the  "  ten  queries" 
out  of  ihe  printed  book  of  minuiee  were  read  by  the 
overseer,  to  each  of  which  an  answer  is  required  : 

There  are  alwajrs  some  exceptions  made  in  the  an- 
swer to  the  query  as  to  Friends  maintaining  plainness 
of  speech,  behaTior,  and  apparel.  It  appears  to  be 
the  most  important  of  all  the  dogmas  of  our  society  ; 
at  least  there  is  always  more  preaching  about  it,  and 
a  stricter  scrutiny  into  the  answer  given,  than  on  any 
other  point  On  the  present  occasion,  our  minister, 
who  had  opened  the  meeting,  spoke  on  the  subject,  in 
the  most  awfiilly  solemn  voice,  and  clutching  a  firm 
hold  on  the  back  of  the  seat  near  her,  much  as  follows 
— "  If  we  were  more  careful  to  attend  to  the  little  things 
— to  give  up  the  little  things — to  make  the  little  sac- 
rifices, oh,  now  different  we  should  be  !  O,  my  dear 
friends,  my  sisters  !  I  did  not  wish  to  speak  amongst 
you  this  day  ;  but  I  feel  that  I  am  called  on.  Oh,  dear 
friends,  let  us  be  faithful  to  those  precious  testimonies 
which  are  given  us  to  bear  ;  let  us  be  fiuthful !  Now 
is  the  time  ;  now  is  the  acceptable  time  ;  the  Lord's 
controversy  is  against  those  vanities  and  corruptions 
with  which  so  many  amongst  us  are  led  away.  Those 
Babylonish  garments  1  Oh,  my  dear  young  friends  ! 
you  will  not  find  a  better  way  !  Come  now,  I  entreat 
yon,  in  much  love  ;  I  entreat  you  to  east  away  those 
outward  adomings—those  frills,  those  plaited  frills  ; 
th^  are  a  snare  unto  you.  Now  is  the  time  ;  oast 
those  vanities  hence,  and  ye  shall  find  peace  and  joy  ; 
yea,  ye  shall  be  standard-bearers,  raised  up  in  the 
midist  of  a  fiuthless  and  perverse  generation,  to  uphold 
those  precious  testimonies  which  our  worthy  prede- 
cessors were,  in  best  wisdom,  enabled  to  give  forth." 

This  solemn  address  caused  a  feeling  of  deep  awe, 
and  a  prolonged  silence,  which  was  broken  by  a 
younger  Friend.  It  was  her  first  attempt,  I  believe, 
at  preaching.  (She  has  since  joined  the  White  Friends.) 
She  was  of  a  very  plain  countenance,  and  studiously 
plain  in  her  dress.  She  rose  slowly,  grasped  the  back 
^f  the  seat  before  her,  and  stood  trembling  and  greatly 
agitated.  At  last,  in  very  broken  accents,  she  said,  a 
ooncem  had  long  rested  on  her  mind,  that  Friends 
should  "  walk  close  ;"  that  she  was  jealous  tar  her 
dear  sisters  ;  that  she  wished  they  could  see  it  right 
to  wear  plaits  in  their  bonnets  instead  of  gathers ; 
that  she  hoped  naone  would  think  this  a  trifle  ;  it  was 
by  trifles  people  fell ;  and  that  it  was  under  a  feeling 
of  great  weight  that  she  was  made  willing  to  say  a  few 
words. 

Then  we  had  another  long  sUence,  during  which 
glances  were  exchanged  which  told  plainly  enough  that 
some  of  the  assembly  did  not  quite  relish  this  last  ad- 
dress. However,  nothing  was  said,  and  the  clerk  again 
went  on  with  the  queries.  "  Is  there  amongst  you 
aii  fl^wth  in  the  truth  ? ' '  The  overseer  made  answer, 
"  ^e  believe  there  is  amongst  us  a  growth  in  the 
truth.*'  She  sat  down  ;  and  soon  a  minister  rose,  and 
said,  she  did  fear  it  would  hardly  be  right  to  use  so 
strong  a  word  as  *'  believe  ;"  she  thought  the  word 
« trust"  would  be  more  suitable.  An  elder  shortly 
after  remarked,  that  she  would  be  glad  Friends  would 
allow  the  word  "believe"  to  remain  ;  she  did  not 
think  it  was  too  strong.  Another  Friend,  after  two 
minutes'  pause,  thought "  trust"  would  be  preferable, 
on  which  the  Friend  who  first  suggested  the  alteration 
rose  again,  and  said,  she  was  quite  willing  Friends 
should  use  the  word  **  believe,"  if  they  thought  it 
best  She  then  resumed  her  seat,  with  rather  an  of- 
fended-dignity  air.  A  very  long  rilence  now  came  on, 
and  then  the  clerk  got  up,  and  said,  she  would  be  gUid 
Friends  would  say  which  word  was  to  be  inserted  as 
the  answer.  She  got  no  reply  for  a  long  time.  At 
length  a  very  intdligent,  nice-looking  Friend,  who 
•at  far  away  from  the  table,  rose,  and  in  a  clear,  steady 
voice,  said,  **  I  would  suggest  the  word  hope  ;  perhaps 
it  would  meet  the  case."  The  moment  she  sat  down 
— (for  not  being  one  of  those  aooostomed  to  speak  in 


meetings,  and  havinc ,  moreover,  an  unhemmed  skawl 
on,  with  a  collar  of  the  most  delicate  fhbric,  no  regard 
is  ever  paid  to  what  such  a  one  nuiy  say) — the  firsl 
objector  stood  up,  and  ordered  the  clerk,  somewhal 
peremptorily,  to  insert  the  very  word  at  which  she 
herself  had  first  cavilled  ;  and  then,  after  sitting  down, 
whilst  the  clerk  took  up  the  pen  to  obey  her,  she  again 
rose,  and,  with  an  extra  attempt  at  solemnity,  spoke  as 
follows^"  It  is  an  awfiil  thing  for  one  who  is  not  of 
the  called,  to  presume  to  touch  the  ark.  For  so  doing, 
Uzzah  perished  ;  and  so  let  all  thine  enemies  perish, 
oh,  Lord  !  These  are  solemn  meetings  ;  and  my  soul 
trembleth  within  me.  Oh,  it  b  a  very  solemn  thing 
to  speak  in  meetings  of  discipline,  to  keep  down  the 
willings  and  the  runnings.  To  be  willing  to  sit  stilly 
this  is  what  the  Lord  requires  of  us  ;  this  c<»troveny 
is  against  the  willings  and  the  runnings.  We  must 
come  down — come  down.  It  is  very  painful  to  me  to 
be  called  on  to  speak  in  this  manner,  but  I  dare  not 
withhold  ;  and  I  feel  I  am  made  willing  to  submit  to 
the  requirings  of  the  life  within." — ^p.  81. 

Women,  it  is  always  said,  are  essentially  eon- 
servative.  They  find  themselves  in  a  religious  sys- 
tem, and  take  for  granted  it  is  a  right  one.  They 
accept  theories  and  general  principles  without  con- 
troversy, but  attach  themselves  to,  and  act  upon, 
things  as  they  find  them.  It  is  not  their  vocation 
to  ferret  out  fallacies  and  anomalies.  They  are 
practical,  and  see  things  in  a  practical  point  of 
view.  The  women  we  read  of  in  this  book  find 
themselves  Quakers,  and  their  aim,  therefore,  is 
to  work  out  and  to  preserve  such  Quakerism  aa 
they  see,  not  at  all  to  reform  it  on  the  model  of 
William  Penn  and  George  Fox.  In  this  point  of 
view,  it  most  be  granted,  we  think,  that  they  are 
right  in  laying  such  stress  on  the  plain  apparel, 
because  it  is,  in  fact,  the  bond  of  Quakerism,  and 
because  it  is  not  doctrine,  at  the  present  day,  but 
dress,  which  makes  the  orthodox  Quaker.  There- 
fore, it  ia  not  a  ridiculous  puerility,  but  an  impor- 
tant truth,  to  assert  that  a  mother  commits  a  gnwe 
error  in  putting  a  straw  bonnet  on  her  little  child's 
head  ;  it  weakens  the  hold  of  Quakerism  on  that 
child  *s  mind  perhaps  forever.  They  are  right 
and  justified,  as  well  as  wise  in  their  generation, 
in  making  plaits  and  gathers  fundamental  points, 
in  denouncing  broad  hems,  and  **  side  combs,"  aa 
iniquities,  i/*  Quakerism  is  true,  if  it  is  to  be  main- 
tained and  to  live.  They  do  not  go  into  this  ques- 
tion, which  is  settled  for  them,  and  which  they 
take  for  granted  ;  and  therein  alone  lies  their  error. 
Warped  as  their  minds  have  early  been,  and  wed- 
ded to  a  puerile  system,  their  hearts  are  set  on 
maintaining  it,  and  fur  this  object  they  have  un 
questiouably  hit  upon  the  right  way.  Quakerism 
is  sustained  by  women  ;  they  are  its  **  standard- 
bearers,"  of  whom  we  so  often  hear.  The  men, 
aa  a  body,  cannot,  from  their  hearts,  go  on  stickling 
for  hats  and  bonnets  ;  but  they  are  only  the  less 
religious  for  the  indifiference.  It  is  better  to  think 
to  please  the  Supreme  Being  by  wearing  a  particu- 
lar shaped  head-dress,  and  imposing  it,  unchanged, 
on  our  children  from  generation  to  generation — to 
believe  this  garb  the  guide  and  path  to  perfection — 
the  helmet,  in  their  eyes,  of  salvation — than  to  be 
regardless  of  pleasing  Him  at  all.  It  is  better  to 
preach  and  enforce  Uiese  absurdities,  than  to  be 
dead  altogether  to  the  subject  of  religion. 

And  it  must  be  jconfessed  that  their  success  in 
this  strange  cause  is  very  remarkable.  In  seasons 
of  enthusiasm  it  is  easy  to  persuade  women  to  any 
amount  of  sacrifice  on  the  subject  of  dress.  Sav- 
onarola made  bonfires  of  the  magnifioent  dresses 
the  Florentine  ladies  brought  him  in  their  peni- 
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tenee.  The  followen  of  John  Weeley  wexe  for  a 
time  almost  as  plain  as  Qoakereasea  themselTes. 
Bat  as  the  enthusiasm  in  these  cases  subsided, 
Wesleyan  women,  with  all  but  an  oeoasional  ex- 
ception, have  returned  to  the  fashion  of  their  day. 
The  Quakers,  on  the  contrary,  while  they  have 
degenerated  from  enthusiasts  to  formalists,  yet  keep 
their  attire  in  its  primitive  simplicity— -a  proud 
testimony  to  the  zeal  of  their  ministry  and  the  wis- 
dom of  their  method*  of  enforcing  their  cherished 
observances.  The  superior  success  of  female  ad- 
vocacy for  plainness  of  apparel  seems  to  arise  from 
two  causes.  Women  have  had  a  less  exalted  aim 
in  view,  and  have  been  more  vigilant  and  practical 
in  carrying  out  their  injunctions,  such  as  they  are. 
The  male  reformers  we  have  mentioned  knew  lit- 
tle of  the  details  of  the  finery  they  denounced ; 
they  were  indifiereot  because  ignorant  of  the  dis- 
tinctions of  ^*  plaits  and  gathers ;"  they  sought  to 
put  down  the  paraphernalia  of  fine-  clothes ;  they 
enjoined  simplicity  of  dress  instead,  but  never  de- 
fined in  what  this  simplicity  consisted,  or  not  with 
the  knowledge  which  women  could  bring  to  a  sub- 
ject so  congenial  to  their  natures ;  and  so  when  the 
heart  of  their  female  followers  lapsed  to  a  concern 
for  personal  decoration ;  a  hundred  loop-holes 
were  found  for  the  passion  to  creep  in  ;  one  thing 
^fter  another  could  be  adopted,  and  the  letter  of  no 
law  invaded ;  and  the  influence  of  the  preacher 
over  externals  existed  little  longer  than  his  hold 
over  the  heart  and  conscience.  The  women  advo- 
cates seem  to  think  very  little  of  the  heart  in  the 
aflTair,  or  of  the  real  use  of  simplicity  of  dress. 
They  regard  their  attire  as  an  ensign  of  their  sect 
and  a  '*  testimony ;"  but  they  do  not  desire  to 
quench  all  thought  about  the  subject ;  their  object 
solely  is  to  keep  one  pattern  of  garb  unaltered,  and 
within  those  limits  they  permit  an  unbounded  expen- 
diture of  time,  thought,  and  money.  They  regard 
the  introduction  of  a  new  stitch  where  no  stitch  was 
before,  as  jealously,  and  with  much  the  same  feeling, 
as  an  orthodox  churchman  an  interpolation  into  the 
canon  of  Scripture  ;  but  the  love  of  dress  is  all  the 
while  permitted  and  encouraged,  so  much  so  that 
the  profession  of  plain  Quakerism  implies  a  large 
expenditure  on  clothes,  which  are  to  be  frequently 
renewed,  and  of  the  best  qualities.  The  women 
preachers  have  their  rich  silk  gowns,  in  emulation 
of  our  popular  divines,  and  the  present  volume 
assures  us  that  in  the  yearly  meetings — ^great  gath- 
erings from  all  parts — ^*  plain  Friends"  make  a 
point  of  having  a  separate  new  suit  for  each  day 
that  the  meeting  lasts. 

The  love  of  dress  is  indeed  encouraged  by  arbi- 
trary restrictions  and  too  rigid  a  control.  The 
child,  forbidden  the  Inxury  of  pink  and  bine,  frills 
and  sashes,  which  at  least  help  to  educate  the  taste, 
takes  a  secret  morbid  delight  in  insignificant  points 
of  superiority  over  its  companions.  Quakerism 
forbids  grace  of  form  or  beauty  of  color;  the 
passion  seems  extinguished  for  want  of  aliment ; 
out  lo !  it  fastens  on  a  broader  hem,  a  hidden  tassel, 
a  softer  shade  of  drab ;  and  the  poor,  cramped, 
little  mind,  which  would  forgot  its  red  ribbons, 
ruminates  in  apprehensive,  bashful,  but  absorbed 
contemplation  on  these  minute  distinctions.  And 
this  is  not  confined  to  the  sect  of  which  we  have 
these  revelations;  in  every  family  where  ultra 
plainness  in  dress  is  enforced,  and  all  conformity 
to  the  fashion  of  the  day  forbidden,  where  the 
rigid  heads  will  sourly  stigmatize  every  youthful 
taste  or  ebullition  of  fancy  as  a  vanity  or  a  sin,  the 
same  may  be  observed  ;  and  we  have  been  assured 


that  nowhere  is  dress  more  in  the  secret  thoughts, 
the  worst  and  most  impregnable  place  for  the 
subject  to  take  up  its  abode,  than  where  the 
daughters  of  the  house  are  not  permitted  a  free 
opinion  or  will  on  the  subject,  and  would  be  afraid 
before  their  father  or  mother  (who,  instead  of 
directing  their  taste  and  judgment,  seek  to  quench 
the  instinct  altogether)  to  express  any  ahadow  of 
concern  on  the  matter. 

The  way  to  give  the  subject  its  due  considera- 
tion, and  no  more  than  its  due,  is  to  assume  the 
garb  of  the  day  according  to  our  own  state  in  it ; 
and  then,  without  any  direct  study,  our  dress  will 
be  characteristic,  as  it  always  should  be,  of  one 
qualities  and  condition.  The  dress  of  children, 
lighter  and  freer,  and  showing  the  form,  dbould 
represent  innocence ;  that  of  the  young,  purity 
and  vigor  ;  of  middle  age,  gravity  and  authority  ; 
of  old  age,  reverence  and  serene  decay ;  and  Uie 
fashion  of  each  day  may,  under  the  instincts  which 
direct  a  right  mind  in  such  matters,  be  made  sub- 
servient to  these  ends.  There  is  enough  good 
sense  in  every  period  to  dress  its  "  seven  ages" 
with  propriety,  if  each  keeps  its  place  and  do^ 
not  transgress  its  appointed  limits.  For  we  ate 
assured  the  way  to  think  little  of  ourselves,  and 
of  dress  as  part  of  ourselves,  is  to  observe  no  pe- 
culiarities ;  for  every  peculiarity  implies  a  partic- 
ular direction  of  the  thoughts,  and  has  the  tendency, 
at  least,  to  produce  consciousness  in  the  wearsr. 
Quakerism  goes  contrary  to  all  those  natural  laws 
and  instincts  we  have  laid  down ;  it  confounds  all 
ages,  and,  as  far  as  it  can,  exhibits  a  desire  that 
men  and  women  had  been  born  in  the  world  with 
precisely  the  same  square-cut,  strongly-marked  vis- 
ages, into  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  its  costume 
and  the  tenets  combined,  after  a  given  time,  to 
chisel  the  human  face  divine. 

But  to  return ;  it  is  clear  that  the  women  are  the 
best  advocates  and  enforcers  of  **  plainness,"  not 
only  for  the  reasons  assigned,  but  from  their  being 
able  to  sustain  the  subject  to  any  length  in  full  se- 
verity of  treatment,  and  without  the  intrusion  of 
counter  motives,  and  a  lighter  vein  of  thought, 
which  will  step  in  when  the  opposite  sex  ventures 
to  take  up  the  important  theme,  sometimes  causing 
a  discussion  which  begins  well,  in  a  solemn  ser- 
mon, to  end  in  a  skirmish  of  compliment  and  wit. 
It  is  clear  tliat  women  are  induced  and  persuaded 
to  renounce  the  instinct  of  their  nature,  a  taste  for 
personal  adornment,  by  the  promise  of  a  compen- 
sation. If  they  will  give  up  curls  and  frills,  they 
shall  sit  in  the  high  places  of  the  meeting,  and  rule 
and  govern  the  society.  The  contest  between  these 
two  engines  of  power  is  oflen  a  severe  one.  If  a 
woman  wishes  to  preach,  she  must  be  "  plain," 
and  make  narrow  the  borders  of  her  garments  ;  and 
then,  if  she  has  courage  and  wit  enough,  she  can 
carry  all  before  her,  and  rule  the  men,  as  a  body, 
with  an  iron  hand.  But  there  is  a  softer,  more  in- 
dividual control,  which  she  feels  she  must  renounce,, 
if  infiuence  and  ambition  are  her  choice,  and  the 
pleasure  of  ranting  or  prosing  unrestrained,  amid 
the  hard,  forbidding,  middle-aj?ed  ministers  in  the 
*'  gallery,"  may  seem  cold  and  dull  to  the  youthful 
maiden  who  furtively  braids  her  long  tresses,  and 
sees  how  well  they  become  her.  It  is  sad  to  think 
of  the  conflict  going  on  within  one  of  these  un- 
willing, unconvinced  victims  of  a  system,  and 
greatly  must  her  mind  be  perplexed.  Is  she  led 
by  vanity,  or  common  sense  1  It  is  an  evil  influ- 
ence, or  good  taste,  which  makes  her  loathe  the 
*'  odious"  cap.    Why  does  ahe  let  her  mind  rest 
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upon  trifles  1  But,  if  the  hair  is  a  trifle,  so  is  the 
eap;  and  why  shoald  others  torment  her  with 
trifles  t  How  well  she  looks,  how  like  other  peo- 
ple, how  natural ;  but  how  unlike  a  minister,  a 
standard-bearer.  The  desire  to  become  either 
fades  before  ibe  ? ision  presented  in  the  mirror ; 
the  preliminary  degrrees  of  "  clerk'*  and  '^  over- 
seer'* lose  their  attraction ;  and  she  resigns  her- 
self to  be  *'  a  concern**  to  Friends,  who  are  re- 
solved to  concern  themselves  about  her,  well  know- 
ing there  will  always  be  some  to  sympathize,  and, 
in  their  hearts,  like  her  all  the  better  for  her  contu- 
macy. The  suitable  combatant  against  this  train  of 
thought  and  its  natural  conclusions  is  a  woman, 
not  a  man-advocate.  The  present  volume  contains 
one  instance  of  the  all-important  subject  being 
taken  np  and  dealt  with  in  detail  by  men,  and  it 
ended  in  signal  defeat  of  one  of  them  ;  he  could 
not  resist  the  lively  good  sense  of  a  young,  attract- 
ire  girl.  Two  female  '*  overseers,*'  sent  to  "  sit 
with**  the  delinquent,  would  have  received  the  de- 
lence  in  a  different  spirit — they  would  not  have 
been  accessible  to  a  style  of  eloquence  resorted  to 
with  confidence  in  other  circumstances. 

Benjamin  Bibliman,  a  minister  in  great  esteem  in 
Sngland,  accompanied  by  the  companion  appointed  to 
wmtoh  over  Mm,  paid  us  a  flunily  visit.  He  had  what 
is  called  a  very  weighty  concern  in  our  little  circle. 
We  were  all,  with  two  fiends,  our  guests  at  the  time, 
assembled  in  the  large  drawing-room.  The  Friends 
shook  hands  with  us  all  round,  said,  What  a  fine  day, 
What  a  pleasant  situation  we  lived  in,  &o.,  &o.,  and 
then  sat  down  in  silence  fi>r  about  ten  minutes;  Friend 
Benjamin  repeatedly  drawing  out  his  handkerchief, 
and  applying  it  to  his  eyes  and  nose,  and  sighing 
deeply ;  by  which  we  knew  he  was  laboring  under  great 
weight  of  spiritual  burden,  and  that  catused  us  to  feel 
a  kind  of  creeping  solemnity  in  expectation  of  what 
was  coming.  At  length  he  spoke,  still  sitting  in  his 
easy  chair.  (Friends  do  not  ever  stand  up  to  speak  in 
fibmily  visits.)  He  told  us  that  he  felt  great  love  for 
us — ^Uiat  he  greatly  wished  us  to  be  blesMd  in  the  Lord 
— ^that  every  member  of  our  large  and  interesting 
flunily  ought  (o  be  **  standard  bearers*'  in  our  highly 
fevored  society — that  the  Lord  was  only  waiting  for 
■s  to  be  willing — that  if  we  would  yield  to  the  re- 
quirings  of  the  truth,  and  come  down  to  that  lowly 
state  which  was  comparable  to  Mary  in  the  Gospel, 
who  anointed  the  Saviour's  feet,  we  should  experience 
a  lifting  up,  and  be  mode  the  honored  instruments  of 
«pholding  the  principles  of  our  worthy  predecessors, 
some  of  whom  have  even  suffered  martyrdom  for  the 
precious  cause. 

He  pursued  this  strain  for  half-an-honr,  and  then 

-knelt  down  to  prayer,  the  rest  of  the  company 

standing ;  for  the  attitude  ofknedinr  seems  to  be 

'Considered  ministerial,  and  confined  by  the  plain 

Friends  to  that  order — for  an  order  it  is.    The 

Krayer  throws  lighten  the  cause  of  the  visit,  which 
ad  been  left  in  obscurity  by  the  sermon.    The 
•eldest  daughter's  **  vain  fashion  of  wearing  curls, 
and  plaiting  her  hair,*'  are  in  fact  the  cause  of  the 
*'  weighty  concern,**  the  '*  spiritual  burden"  of  the 
English  minister.    He  prayed  that  the  dear  eldest 
•daughter  might  be  so  tendered  by  a  feeling  of  con- 
trition as  to  be  made  willing  to  give  up  these  out- 
ward adornments,  that  she  might  feel  the  great 
responsibility  resting  upon  her.     This  spirited 
young  lady,  whose  charm  of  manner  and  appear- 
ance are  elsewhere  alluded  to,  and  whose  common 
sense  seems  to  have  ofVen  stood  the  family  in  good 
•stead,  was  so  little  afiSscted  by  this  address,  that,  after 
Benjamin  had  once  more  blown  his  nose  and  wiped 


bis  eyes  and  shaken  hands  as  a  signal  that  hta  part 
was  concluded,  she  thus  sets  down  in  full  confix 
dence  of  victory  the  '*  companion'*  who  takes  np 
the  attack ;-~ 

Abraham,  the  companion,  was  an  old  acqnaintaiice» 
and  told  us  that  Benjamin's  concern  was  much  greater 
in  our  CEunily  than  it  hod  been  in  any  other  in  the 
town.  This  was  a  compliment.  It  intimated  that  we 
were  of  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  min- 
ister ;  and  Abraham  quietly  said  to  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, **  Now,  my  dear,  won't  thee  put  on  caps  ?  !niy 
hair  is  indeed  very  beautiful  ;  but  it  would  look  so 
neat  if  braided  under  a  small  cap.  I  would  like  thee 
better  with  a  cap  on,  even  t^an  I  do  without  And 
then  these  little  frills  and  ornaments — do,  my  dear 
young  friend,  give  them  up,  they  are  only  vain  adorn- 
ings." 

**  Well  now,  Ahy,"  she  replied,  '*  listen  to  me.  In 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  want  thee  to  like  me  better 
than  thee  does  ;"  and  she  smiled  archly  on  the  good- 
natured  old  man — *'  thee  can't  help  liking  me.  In 
the  second  place,  my  time  is  fiir  too  valuable  to  be 
spent  making  caps,  and  wasted  day  after  day,  clap- 
starching  tliem.  Besides,  it  was  He  who  mode  me, 
who  gave  me  my  hair;  and  I  am  not  so  ungrateful  as 
to  hide  it  under  a  cap,  as  if  I  was  ashamed  of  it. 
The  Scripture  commsnds  me  to  adorn  myself  in  modest 
apparel,  not  to  disfigure  myself  in  an  unbecoming 
sectarian  garb.  Friend  Benjamin  has  delivered  hm 
mind.  Thee  never  was  very  clever  at  preaching,  my . 
good  Friend  Aby  ;  so  shake  hands  with  me  now,  and 
I  promise  thee  the  sins  of  my  dress  will  not  be  Uid  al 
thy  door." 

•*  Ah  !"  replied  Aby,  «<  thee  is  a  mighty  pleasant 
young  woman  ;  and  I  do  think  thee  is  wiser  thaa 
many  of  us,  for  all  thee  is  not  so  consistent  as  I  wish 
thee  was.  "—p.  121. 


It  had  been  expected  from  the  father  of  th< 
young  ladies,  by  Friends  generally  and  by  one 
Sarah  Mills,  who  held  both  men*s  and  women's 
meetings  under  her  guidance,  in  particular,  that 
his  daughters  should  have  been  amongst  those  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  discipline.  She  wrote 
innumerable  letters  to  him  on  the  subject,  urging 
him  to  use  coercion.  In  her  own  family  **  she  had 
found  that  a  firm,  decisive  manner  was  very  effect- 
ive. Even  her  dear  son-in-law  was  obedient  to  her 
in  everything  she  could  wish.*'  The  cause  of  all 
these  letters  and  different  attacks  was  that  the  ob- 
stinate daughters  persisted  in  wearing  **  tortoise-' 
shell  side-combs  ;*'  the  general  style  of  their  raiment 
was  alluded  to,  but  these  were  the  specified  sin. 
Many  combatants  prefer  bringing  a  quarrel  into  a 
narrow  compass,  and  putting  the  case  in  a  nutshell. 
It  condenses  a  question,  gives  them  a  grasp  of  it, 
makes  it  more  manageable,  and  arrays  our  antipa- 
thiea  in  close  martial  order.  To  Sarah  Mills' 
mind,  the  cause  of  Quakerism  lay  in  these  '*  side- 
combe."  Every  party,  in  controversial  times,  is 
apt  to  bring  things  to  as  close  quarters,  and  to 
stake  their  cause  on  a  point  which,  in  more  dis- 
passionate moments,  they  may  be  brought  to  see 
does  not  contain  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter — that 
may  be  won,  and  they  not  triumphant ;  or  lost,  and 
the  cause  in  the  long  run  come  to  no  harm. 

But  the  young  people,  though  thus  under  sur- 
veillance, indemnify  themselves  in  their  own  way. 
It  is  sad  to  think  with  how  little  thought  ofedifictt- 
turn  they  are  trained.  This  writer  gives  many  re- 
markable instances  of  the  glaring  ignorance  of 
Scripture,  and  all  religious  teaching  which  the 
pupils  of  Quaker  schools  betray,  even  where  well- 
taoght  in  other  things ;  and  when  we  oonaider  that 
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they  never  hear  the  Bihle,  and  seldom  the  Toice  of 
prayer  in  their  meetings,  as  well  as  the  vain  bab- 
blings with  which  the  long  silences  of  their  assem- 
hlies  are  interspersed,  no  amoant  of  stolid  indifier- 
once  on  the  subject  of  religion  need  surprise  us. 
There  is,  indeed,  nothing  for  them  to  do  or  to  think 
of.  One  or  two  formal  observances  attended  to, 
and  the  rest— doctrine  and  practice — seems  to  be 
expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  follow  from 
them.  We  have  an  account  of  one  English  meet- 
ing, frequented  especially  by  young  people,  which 
the  writer  attended  fur  months,  where  the  gallery 
was  exclusively  occupied  by  a  female  preacher, 
whose  "  gifts  were  very  small,"  and  an  old  man, 
whose  value  lay  in  a  venerable  orthodox  appear- 
ance : — 

Babbath  after  Sabbath,  these  young  people  sat  in 
Chat  meeting-house,  without  hearing  one  word  to  en- 
lighten their  understandings,  or  to  teach  them  how 
to  attain  salvation,  or  to  worship  Ood  aright.  The 
(Ad  man,  after  making  divers  twitchings  and  contort 
tions,  indicative  of  a  determined  resistance  to  the 
•omnifsrous  influence  of  the  silent  meeting,  would  in- 
variably yield  to  it.  It  vras  almost  impossible  for  any 
ime  present  to  avoid  looking  at  him,  as  he  sat  directly 
nused  up  in  ftont  of  us  ;  his  head  bobbing  flrom  side 
to  side,  first  very  gently,  then,  as  the  sleep  grew 
deeper,  down  it  woiUd  sink  lower  and  lower,  untU,  at 
last,  one  great  drop  down  would  rouse  him  up,  to 
agea  his  eyes  and  look  about  him»  in  a  kind  of  wild 
way,  as  if  he  would  say  to  the  bright  young  ejres  he 
saw  gazing  up  to  him — '*  How  dare  you  think  I  would 

fo  to  sleep  in  meeting  ?**  He  was  generally  roused  to 
reak  up  meeting,  by  the  ringing  of  the  churoh-bell, 
which  was  very  oonvenientlv  timed  to  do  so.  But,  on 
me  occasion,  even  that  did  not  wake  him — ^he  slept 
soundly  ;  and  the  meeting  sat  on,  wearily  watching 
his  awaldng.  Half  an  hour  longer  than  usual,  sit- 
ting in  a  silent  Quaker  meeting,  is  no  small  trial  of 
patient  endurance.  At  last  it  became  unbearable, 
and  a  man  Friend,  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  meet- 
ing, shuffled  his  feet  about,  and,  making  a  noise,  rose 
np  to  depart  This  example  was  followed  by  all  the 
rest ;  and  the  sleeper  awoke  to  find  meeting  broken 
np,  without  his  usual  shake-hands.  He  was  very 
angry  about  it ;  and  his  sons,  tall,  stalwart  men, 
threatened  to  chastise  the  individual  who  had  in- 
fringed on  their  fiither's  prerogative. — pp.  271,  272. 

The  following  instance  of  thought  fbr  the  wel- 
fiire  of  their  younger  members,  rather  favorably 
contrasts  with  the  tenor  of  the  work  generally  on 
this  point,  and  at  the  same  time  illustrates  oar  re- 
mark. William  Abbenger,  while  travelling  the 
nation  with  a  certificate  firom  the  London  Meeting, 
oomes  to  her  father's  house,  where  he  stays  a  week, 
and  interests  and  pleases  them  much  by  his  intelli- 
f^nt  general  conversation.  The  "  first-day  morn- 
ing*' he  requests  the  mistress  of  the  house  to 
assemble  all  the  young  *<  Friends*'  of  that  locality 
at  tea  that  evening,  that  he  may  address  them  less 
formally  than  he  could  in  the  meeting-house.  This 
request  was  gladly  agreed  to,  the  age  of  the  guests 
being  limited  to  young  persons  under  twenty-one. 
The  daughters  of  the  house  were  commissioned  to 
give  the  invitations : — 

Friends*  meeting-houses  are  well  designated.  They 
sre,  indeed,  places  for  meeting  togetiier,  shaking 
hands,  chatting,  and  communicating  sll  sorts  of  in- 
teresting fiunily  and  societv  news  ;  and  it  is  possible 
that,  during  the  time  they  all  sit  down  in  silence,  many 
are  striving  hard  to  meditate  on  the  thmgs  concerning 
thdr  souls  ;  but  the  Lord  has  declared,  **My  house 
shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer.  * '  In  the  Friends' 
meeting-house  prayer  is  very  seldom  heard.    Year 


after  year  will  pass  over,  and  not  one  solitary  prayer 
be  audibly  oflferod  in  many  of  them. 

It  was  to  meeting,  and  to  meet  our  friends,  we  went, 
and  great  amusement  we  had  in  executing  friend 
William's  wishes.  '*  Maty,  I  can't  ask  thee  to  come ; 
thee  is  over  the  allowed  age,  is  not  thee  ?"  to  a  young 
lady  of  twenty-one  and  a  halfl  **  Rebecca,"  to  an- 
other who  looked  sixty,  **  I  do  not  exactly  know  thy 
age,  but  if  thou  art  not  over  twenty-one,  friend  Alv- 
benger  has  a  concern  to  address  thee  at  tea.  May  I 
say  thee  will  come  ?" 

"Oh,  certainly,  my  dear  !" 

'*  Susanna,  how  old  art  thou  ?" 

"  I  am  not  going  to  tell  thee," 

**  Oh !  very  well,  but  I  can't  ask  thee  to  the  Eng- 
lish Friend's  great  tea  unless  thee  tells  me." 

"  Why  ?" 
No  one  is  to  be  let  come,  who  is  more  than  twentj- 
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♦*  Oh  !  well,  I  '11  come  ;  I  *m  nineteen.'* 

'*  Ah,  Susanna !  I  do  think  thee  is  ten  years  more 
than  that" 

*'  Oh,  yes  !  I  '11  come,  it  is  this  odious  bonnet  thai 
makes  me  look  old." 

«  James,  I  am  sorry  I  can't  ask  thee  to  our  great 
tea  party  this  evening." 

**  And  why,  pray,  can  thee  not  ?  My  sisters  hav« 
just  told  me  they  are  going." 

*'  Oh,  yes  !  they  are  young  enough.  The  English 
Friend  has  specified  twenty-one  as  the  oldest  that  hi 
wishes  fbr.    Thee  is  long  past  that,  thee  knows." 

*'  Nonsense  !  I  am  seventeen." 

"  No,  James,  thee  cannot  deceive  me.  I  remember 
those  nice  bUtck  whiskers  of  thine  these  many  yean 
past" 

"  Oh,  yes !  but  does  not  thee  know  that  I  am  • 
lunu  naturm  7  "—p.  182. 

The  party  assembled  to  the  number  of  eighty, 
and  Friend  Abbenger  addressed  them  on  the  impor- 
tance of  religion,  the  value  of  the  soul,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  the  necessity  for  dedication  of  heart, 
the  high  profession  which  Friends  make  of  inspira- 
tion, and  the  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  as  mem- 
bers of  a  chosen,  a  peculiar  people.  The  mother*s 
comments  aflerwards  are  worth  recording  :— 

My  mother's  remark  made  a  great  impression  on  my 
mind.  She  said,  *'I  was  greatly  disappointed  ia 
Friend  Abbenger's  address.  I  do  think  our  ministers 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for,  they  all  neglect 
their  opportunities  of  preaching  the  gospel  so  sadly. 
Here  were  eighty  immortal  soiUs  listenmg  with  as 
much  attention  as  if  an  angel  firom  heaven  was  speak- 
ing to  them.  Why  did  he  not  tell  them  they  were  sin- 
ners, and  must  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  if  they  would  be  saved  ?  Why  did  he  not  tell 
them  to  read  their  Bibles,  and  to  pray  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  might  enable  them  to  understand  its  truths  ? 
Instead  of  this,  he  was  puffing  them  up  with  the 
fiilse  idea  that  they  were  superior  to  other  denomina- 
tions of  Christians.  Our  high  professions— our 
highly  privileged  society — our  chosen  and  peculiar 
people.  Our  profession  is  the  Christian  religion; 
nothing  more  nor  higher  than  that  of  all  the  Reformed 
Churches.  The  highest  privilege  a  mortal  can  hare 
is  to  be  allowed  access  to  G^  in  prayer  through 
Christ  This  is  certainly  not  peculiar  to  our  society. 
The  privilege  he  meant,  of  bdng  allowed  to  attend  our 
monthly  meetings,  is  unworthy  a  preacher's  notice. 
If  our  ministers  knew  themselves  that  the  only  way 
in  which  a  soul  can  be  saved  is  by  fhith  in  the  Loiu 
Jesus,  and  if  they  really  felt  in  their  hearts  this  truth' 
I  am  sure  they  would  preach  it  simply  and  savingly.'* 
—p.  184. 

It  will  hardly  be  anticipated  by  theorists,  what, 
however,  this  book  seems  to  make  evident,  that 
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when  th«  two  sexes  »re  fiiirly  tested,  men  ean  and 
do  preach  longer  sermons  than  women.  Most  of 
the  women's  sermons  are  short  ones.  They  exhibit 
•n  inability  to  go  on  beyond  a  certain  length,  and 
a  weakness  in  coming  to  an  end  when  they  have 
really  nothing  more  to  say :  though  how  long  those 
females  very  large  in  the  exercise  of  their  gift  can 
kesp  up  their  flow,  is  not  exactly  staud .  A 11  those 
sermons  specified  as  an  hour  long  are  by  men, 
which  we  record  with  gratification  as  a  test  of  our 
superiority  in  an  art  in  which  the  weaker  sex  has 
so  few  opportunities  of  public  rivalry.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  moderation  may  be  one  reason  for 
the  resignation  of  the  Society  to  their  almost  ex- 
clusive ministry.  As  far  as  we  can  gather,  and 
with  the  one  exception  of  John  Earl,  or,  as  he  in 
ope  pla^  is  called,  John  Joseph,  the  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Elizabeth  Stately,  whom  she  pronounces 
the  best  preacher  of  the  Society,  this  seems  to  us  the 
only  point  of  our  superiority — the  recorded  sermons 
of  the  men  Friends  are  to  the  full  as  ridiculous  as 
those  of  the  females — ^their  tendency  to  the  full  as 
great  of  speaking  for  the  easing  of  their  own  minds, 
rather  than  for  the  edification  of  others,  and  this  at 
greater  length.  It  was  a  man  Friend,  the  great 
American  minister,  who  began,  "  There  was  once 
]Ui  old  horse,  and  he  had  a  sore  leg."  It  was  a 
venerable  pstriarchal  old  man  who  thus  commenced 
— •<  Good-morrow  morning,  my  fine  first-day  morn- 
ing gallery  bucks ;  what  brings  you  here  to-day  1 
ft  light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of  breeches  will  carry 
yon  through,  my  brave  boys."  And  in  one  in- 
stance the  long,  masculine,  drony  inspiration  has 
to  be  interpreted  each  "  first-day"  into  sense,  by  a 
ty^  minutes'  resum^e  from  female  lips. 

The  sermons  given  by  our  authoress  at  any 
length,  ate,  however,  by  women,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  oflen  spoken  at  the  female 
monthly  meetings.  One  we  must  extract,  with  the 
previous  notice  of  the  preacher  : — 

After  this,  as  if  to  defy  public  opinion,  the  same 
Martha  became  more  violent  in  her  declamations,  more 
absurd  in  her  choice  of  topics  for  discourse ;  may  I 
not  say,  more  blasphemous  in  her  assumptions  of  Di- 
me inspiration.  And  yet,  there  we  sat,  Sabbath 
after  Sabbath,  year  after  year,  silently  listening  to 
these  atrocious  outpourings  of  a  self-righteous  and 
very  conceited  fimatic.  Upwards  of  three  hundred 
sensible  men  and  women,  solemnly  respectftil  hearers 
of  the  rankest  nonsense. 

In  our  Women's  Monthly  Meetings,  she  was  even 
worse,  if  possible.  The  mmutest  trifle  in  which  she 
inew  of  any  one  disagreeing  with  her  opinion,  imme- 
diately became  the  subject  of  invective.  Even  her 
own  sisters  were  not  spared.  One  of  them  had  a  taste 
for  collecting  shells,  spars,  minerals,  and  corals,  and 
one  day  she  placed  some  choice  specimens  on  the 
chimney-piece  of  their  common  sitting-room.  Martha 
saw,  but  said  nothing  to  her  sister  at  the  time.  She 
sathered  up  and  nursed  her  wrath  until  the  next 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  then  poured  it  out.  I  foncy  I 
can  see  her  now,  as  she  stood  on  her  elevated  plat- 
form, her  bonnet  poking  at  least  six  inches  over  her 
face,  her  bosom  tightly  braced  in  a  dark  drab,  skinny 
shawL  Her  long  arms,  swaying  round  and  round  in 
her  excitement,  and  occasionally  a  stamp  of  the  angry 
foot  And  when,  by  her  very  yehemenoe,  her  breath- 
ing ftiiled,  she  would  stop  a  moment,  knit  her  brows, 
^d  drawing  her  t^in  lips  apart,  clench  her  large  black 
teeth.  And  what  was  the  subject  of  this  invective  ? 
"  That  people  prof^ing  the  high  character  of  spir- 
ituality which  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  that 
the  descendants  of  those  worthy  predecessors  to  whom 
it  was  given  nobly  and  boldly  to  testify  against  the 
vanities  and  oorruptions  of  the  world  ;   that  snch  | 


highly  ihyoced  ones  should  blindly  fUl  into  the  snan 
of  the  devil ;  that  the  shining  of  the  light  within 
should  be  so  neglected  and  disregarded  ;  that  occasion 
should  be  given  to  the  adversary  to  reproach  the  true 
seed,  by  the  specious  notion,  that  it  was  no  harm  to 
indulge  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  by  collectr 
ing  spars,  and  shells,  and  corals.  Oh  !  it  was  a  spe- 
cious device  of  the  arch-enemy  :  first,  they  are  looked 
at,  and  admired  ;  then  th^  are  bought,  and  the  eye 
gratified  with  their  shining  colors.  And  Satan  won't 
stop  there.  Oh  !  no  ;  then  they  are  put  on  the  chim^ 
ney-piece,  and  the  attention  is  distracted  ttosn.  its  holy 
meditations  ;  then  the  enemy  triumphs,  and  the  soiU 
is  lost — ^lost  forever."  She  assured  us  that  it  was 
entirely  without  her  own  will  that  she  spoke  thus ; 
but  that  the  call  was  so  decided,  that  she  dare  not 
be  unfaithful,  or  peril  her  own  peace  by  keeping 
silence. — ^pp.  80 — 8^ 

We  have  but  one  example  given  us  of  the  effect 
of  Quaker  preaching  on  the  poor,  and  that  is  not 
encoursginp^,  though  the  experiment  is  tried  by  tho 
great  English  party  of  preachers.  We  gather  from 
this  volume  tliat  the  Society  of  Friends  is  a  very 
large  one  in  Ireland — ^but  apparently  confined  to 
the  rich  middle  ranks  of  life,  who  probably  find  in 
the  oomforts  and  refinements  of  their  own  homes  aa 
indemnification  for  the  loss  of  all  that  ministers  to 
taste  and  feeling  in  their  religion.  The  privations 
of  Quakerism  to  the  very  poor  would  make  life  too 
forlorn  and  destitute  ;  we  do  not  wonder,  therefore^ 
that  there  are  none  of  this  class  amongst  them. 
One  attempt  at  preaching  (not  proselytizing)  is  men- 
tioned, where  Elizabeth  Stately  and  her  train  arrive 
at  a  town  in  Ireland,  and  distribute  papers  desiring 
the  attendance  of  the  public.  Our  authoress  was 
present  on  the  occasion.  We  do  not  wonder  at  tho 
perplexity  of  the  viaitors,  considering  to  what  ft 
different  scene  their  ideas  of  worship  and  devotios 
are  allied : — 

There  were  about  two  hundred  people  who  came  to 
the  meeting.  Not  being  accustomed  to  sitting  down  in 
silence,  it  was  no  wonder  they  could  not  understand 
its  being  necessary  to  do  so  ;  and  John  Earl  at  last 
rose  up  on  the  platform,  and  explained  the  necessity 
of  silence  being  observed.  Whilst  he  was  speaking 
they  were  quiet,  but  as  soon  as  he  ceased  the  chatter 
be^m  again. 

'*  What  did  they  bring  us  here  for  ?*'  said  one. 

"  Faix,  I  don't  know,'*  was  the  answer.  **  Mayha 
the  decent  people  are  gdng  to  treat  us  genteelly." 

**  Whist  with  you  !"  caUed  a  loud  voio^ ;  "  Did  n't 
the  gentleman  tell  you  to  sit  quiet,  like  the  Quakers 
themselves  ?  Ye  'U  give  a  bad  imprission  to  the  stra&» 
gers,  I  'm  thinking,  of  your  politeness." 

"  And  is  n't  it  yourself  is  making  the  noise,  now  ?  '* 
said  another. 

**Arrah,  now,  isn't  that  too  bad?  and  I  only 
teaching  you  manners,"  he  answered. 

After  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  silence,  in  vain,  one 
of  the  women  Friends  rose  up,  and  in  her  soft,  sweet 
voice,  addressed  them  on  the  value  of  the  soul,  the 
need  of  a  Saviour,  the  uncertainty  of  life,  the  value  of 
the  Bible.  When  she  resumed  her  seat,  I  was  just 
wondering  whether  the  Quaker  phraseology  in  which 
her  ideas  were  shrouded  would  be  understood  by  such 
an  assembly,  when  I  heard  a  voice  dose  by  me  aadi> 
bly  whispering — 

^'  She  is  a  fine  portly  woman,  God  bless  her  !  I 
wish  somebody  would  insinse  me  into  the  meaning  of 
what  she  was  trying  to  say." 

^  I  '11  tell  you,"  said  another  voice.  *<  The  decent 
woman  says  she  has  her  eye  on  you,  and  that  you  are 
a  big  blackguard,  and  that  you  are  going  hot-foot  to 
hell ;  and  she  does  be  crying  her  eyes  out  about  you 
and  two  or  three  other  boys  that 's  going  the  same 
wsy." 
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«*  Oh,  then  !*'  uiiwered  the  first  speaker,  *<  is&Hshe 
•  knowledgeable  oreatare  ?  She  knows  more  about 
me  than  ever  t  knew  about  myself.  Tou  are  oleyer 
at  the  talk,  Tom^-will  you  go  and  tell  her  that  I  'm 
obliged  for  the  good  opinion  she  has  of  me  ;  and  tell 
her  she  need  not  be  troubling  herself  about  me,  for 
Father  Kelley  is  my  own  first  cousin  ;  and  if  I  am 
fient  there  itself,  he  is  the  boy  that  wiU  get  me  out 

.cheap." 

The  other  two  Friends  also  preached.  Excellent 
good  advice  they  gave ;  but  the  multitude  of  words 
employed  were  only  suited  to  those  who  are  initiated 
into  the  manner  of  Quakerism.  To  the  assembled 
auditory  there,  they  might  as  well  have  spoken  in 
Greek. 

When  little  Elizabeth  had  spoken,  with  much  energy 
of  manner,  I  overheard  the  comment  on  her. 

**  Go  it,  little  one  ;  but  you  are  a  great  game  hen, 
for  all  you  are  so  weenshe.  You  got  it  out  very  brave, 
and  I  'U  give  you  my  blessing ;  for  you  meant  to  be 
kind,  I  see,  only  you  have  a  queer  way  of  showing 
It."— p.  168. 

It  is  one  of  the  sayings  of  the  Society  that  they 
are  self-denying  people.  It  is  taken  fur  granted, 
as  those  things  sometimes  are,  without  any  strict 
investigation  ;  bat,  in  fact,  the  leaden  of  tti^  So- 
ciety have  very  little  ezeroise  for  this  virtue.  They 
impose  heavy  burdens  on  others,  bat  we  do  not  see 
any  marks  of  it,  in  the  line,  as  we  see  it  here  ex- 
hibited, of  those  who  take  the  direction  of  affairs 
into  their  own  hands,  and  ought,  if  the  virtue  be 
genuine,  to  be  its  most  shining  examples.  On  one 
occasion  a  woman  announced  a  '*  concern  to  per- 
form the  arduous  undertaking  of  visiting  meetings 
in  England,  and  sitting  with  families  as  of^en  and 
wherever  truth  might  open  the  way."  She  had  a 
baby  three  months  old,  and  five  small  children,  and 
her  husband  begged  Friends  would  not  sanction  so 
unnatural  a  proceeding  as  her  leaving  them  for  an 
unlimited  period.  His  objection  was  overruled, 
find  she  absented  herself  on  this  mission  for  two 
years.  This  was  not  self-denial.  It  was  exchang- 
ing the  monotonous  duties  of  home  for  scenes  of 
constant  change  and  excitement.  Wherever  these 
travelling  preachers  go,  they  are  entertained  in  the 
best  style  their  hosts  can  afiord,  and  the  young 
men,  whose  business  it  is  to  forward  them  from 
place  to  place,  have  to  pay  their  expenses.  How 
easy,  under  these  circumstances,  to  mistake  a  rov- 
ing disposition  for  an  inspiration  from  Heaven! 
The  peculiarities  of  their  sect,  '*  the  precious  tes- 
timonies"— may  have  been  a  trial  at  one  time,  and 
when  imposed  by  others,  but  now  they  are  their  paes^ 
port  and  commission.  To  what  heights  of  self-in- 
dulgence persons  thus  pampered  and  regarded  can 
reach,  this  work  gives  some  curious  instances,  and 
all  the  while  using  the  language  of  self-denial, 
and  the  oflfensive  phraseology  of  an  unwillingness 
to  the  course  they  follow,  and  the  ''  concerns"  and 
''  evidences"  they  have  to  communicate ;  as  if 
the  natural  man  was  always  carrying  on  an  inef- 
fectual struggle  against  the  workings  of  the  Spirit. 
We  find  describe  at  some  length  the  behavior 
and  deportment  of  the  great  English  party  in  their 
solemn  ministerial  progress  through  the  Irish  prov- 
inces, which  would  exceed  our  powers  of  belief, 
but  that  we  know  there  are  literally  no  bounds  to 
some  people's  estimate  of  their  own  value,  and 
their  consequent  claims  on  society.  We  give  the 
history  of  their  day  at  the  house  of  the  writer's 
father  :— 

This  was  now  first-dav  ;  the  Friends  were  to  dine 
with  us  at  three  o'clock,  and  to  have  a  meeting  at 
Mven,  to  which  the  town's  people  were  invited. 


A  doien  of  our  aoquaintanoes  were  invited  to  meet 
the  Friends  at  dinner;  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  stay 
fh>m  the  morning  meeting,  in  order  (o  attend  to  tltt 
needfid  arrangement  of  this  rqp^t,  whioh  was  as 
choice  and  abundant  as  could  be  provided  on  so  short 
a  notice.  My  sister  had  brought  us  word,  the  night 
before,  of  the  honor  intended  for  us. 

The  meeting  was  over  at  twelve  as  usual;  and,  si 
half-past  two,  up  drove  the  well«known  ooaoh,  with 
its  important  burden.  The  ladies  were  soon  seated  in 
the  drawing-room,  the  gentlemen  strolled  into  the 
gutlen,  and  the  other  guests  dropped  in  one  after 
another.  Boarcely  had  tiie  clock  struck  three,  when 
Friend  John  said  to  my  mother,  '*  Three,  I  think,  is 
the  hour  fi)r  dinner  ;  shall  I  ring  the  bell  ?'*  •<  Oh  1 
no,"  she  replied  ;  **  some  of  our  Friends  have  not  yet 
arrived."  He  sat  down  for  about  two  minutes,  snd 
then  began  again.  <*  My  sister  will,  I  fear,  be  aiw 
noyed  ;  she  quite  expected  dinner  would  be  ready  at 
three  o'clock.  We  English  Friends  are  accustomed  to 
be  punctual  to  time."  **  Dinner  is  quite  ready  to  be 
served,"  said  my  mother  ;  "  but  we  must  wait  a  few 
minutes  for  the  guests  we  have  invited  to  meet  you." 
'*  Probably  they  will  arrive,"  he  said,  "  whilst  din^ 
ner  is  being  placed  on  the  table.  With  thy  permis- 
sion, I  will  ring  for  it."  And  he  rose  and  walked 
across  the  room,  and  rang  the  beU.  The  butler  en- 
tered. **  Let  dinner  be  served,"  he  called  out.  The 
man  looked  amazed,  but  withdrew.  I  went  dowQ 
stairs  to  tell  my  sister  how  the  matter  stood.  She 
countermanded  the  order  ;  and  fearing  that  the 
Friends  were  hungry  and  suffering,  called  one  of  the 
"train  young  men,"  and  told  him  to  hand  them  * 
glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit,  to  enable  them  to  fest 
fer  about  ten  minut^  longer.  **  Ah  !"  said  he, 
*'  there  is  not  the  slightest  occasion ;  ss  soon  as  ever  the 
meeting  was  over,  they  went  home,  and  called  fo? 
beef-steik  and  porter  ;  they  all  three  eat  heartily  of 
that  and  jelly  besides."  Whilst  we  were  speaking. 
Friend  John  himself  joined  us  in  the  dining-rooDL 
**  Beally,"  said  he,  *'  I  am  annoyed.  This  want  of 
punotuality  is  very  trying.  My  sister's  convenience 
IS  sadly  disregarded." 

Ellen  at  that  moment  saw  the  gentlemen  we  were 
waiting  for  entering  the  gate ;  and,  at  a  quarter 
after  three.  Friend  John  and  his  sister  were  satiBf)r^ 
ing  the  desires  of  the  inner  man  with  much  apparent 
enjoyment.  As  soon  as  the  cloth  had  been  removed, 
and  the  wines  and  fruits  laid  on  the  table,  the  Friends 
dropped  into  the  well  known  ominous  silence,  and  one 
after  another  preached  a  domestic  sermon.  Then  thej 
regaled  on  the  dessert,  and,  when  satisfied,  requested 
to  be  shown  to  bed-rooms,  where  they  might  '*  take  a 
lay,"  to  obviate  any  tendency  to  drowsiness  in  the 
evening  meeting.  The  ladies  were  immediately  a<v 
commodated  ;  but  we  were  somewhat  surprised  when 
the  gentleman  required  the  same  for  himself.  His 
wants,  too,  were  supplied,  even  to  a  nightcap,  and  a 
shawl  to  throw  over  his  shoulders  ;  but  ere  he  com- 
posed himself  to  sleep,  he  gave  orders  that  tea  and 
oo^e  should  be  ready  for  Ms  sister  at  half-past  fire 
o'clock. 

It  was  made  ready  as  he  wished ;  and  then  the  three 
resumed  their  seats  on  the  sofiis,  graceAilly  arranging 
the  pillows  and  stools,  and  the  ample  folds  of  weir 
drab  dresses  and  shawls,  so  as  to  form  a  pleasins 
tableau  vivant  There  they  were  served  with  tea  and 
coffee  ;  and  again  we  had  the  satisfiujtion  of  thinking 
their  appetites  were  not  impaired.  A  plate  of  bread 
and  butter,  out,  as  we  thought,  thin,  b^ng  handed  to 
the  little  ISizabeth,  she  helped  herself  rather  supei^ 
oiliously,  and  then  remarked,  '*  Ah !  this  may  past 
with  me,  but  certainly  it  will  not  with  my  sister." 
One  of  iht  young  people  took  the  loaf  to  cut  some 
thinner  slices  for  the  important  lady ;  and  whilst 
doing  so,  Friend  John,  leaning  forward,  said,  "  Dost 
thou  not  feel  it  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  cut 
bread  for  my  sister?"  We  were  all  glad  when  the 
weary  day  was  over  $  for  though  we  fully  appreoiated 
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the  honor  of  haTing  fhe  eompoaj,  under  our  own  roof, 
of  these  celebrated  Friends,  still  our  feelings  had  beoi 
tried,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  had  received  onr 
Attentions.-— pp.  170—178. 

Nor  mast  the  dioner  at  her  uncle's  be  passed 
over,  who,  poor  man,  had  placed  himself  and  bis 
aenrants  at  their  disposal,  and  found  his  house 
treated  very  much  like  an  inn  : — 

We  met  again  at  dinner  at  my  uncle's ;  he  had  a 
reiy  large  company  assembled  in  honor  of  his  Eng- 
lish guests.  At  Friends'  dinner  parties,  the  fish, 
soup,  and  meat  are  all  served  together  for  the  first 
oourse.  We  had  a  boiled  turkey  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  a  roast  loin  of  veal  at  the  foot ;  the  sides 
and  centre  were  covered  with  every  variety  of  food, 
dressed  in  the  most  appetizing  forms.  After  the  usual 
momentary  sileoce,  which  Friends  observe  instead  of 
saying  grace,  when  the  covers  had  been  removed,  and 
the  viands  exposed  to  view.  Friend  John  turned  round 
to  my  uncle,  and  said,  '*  I  do  wish  thou  hadst  told 
me  what  was  to  be  for  dinner.  My  sbter  always 
likes  turkey  to  be  roast,  and  veal  boiled.  This  is 
really  very  unfortunate."  His  sister,  who  always 
looked  greatly  pleased  when  his  care  for  her  comforts 
was  openly  shown,  said,  *'  Yes  ;  and  it  might  have  so 
easily  have  been  done  right ;  however,  I  have  no 
doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  manage."  By  this  time  we 
had  been  somewhat  accustomea  to  their  oddities;  and 
having  often  heard  that  the  English  Friends  were 
great  boors,  we  rather  watched  for  these  developments, 
and  laughed  at  them. — pp.  174,  176. 

Tet,  even  amid  such  exhibitions  of  self-indul- 
ffence  as  these,  the  notion  of  self-denial  was  not 
forgotten.  Witness  Elizabeth  Stately 's  compla- 
oent  address  to  oar  authoress  and  her  two  sisters, 
00  the  occasion  of  this  same  dinner,  looking  back 
on  the  time  when  she,  too,  loved  the  world : — 

They  soon  returned,  and  said  the  dear  Friend  was 
vnder  a  concern  to  speak  to  my  sisters  and  myself, 
•part  firom  the  rest  of  the  company.  We  had  been 
pouring  out  tea  for  them,  and  had  not  tasted  any  our- 
lelres  ;  but  though  my  uncle  was  distressed  that  we 
should  be  deprived  of  what  all  the  others  were  en- 
joying, it  did  not  trouble  us  much,  and  we  hastened 
In  to  the  great  Friend,  whom  we  found  on  the  sofa,  as 
usual,  in  a  graceful  attitude.  She  motioned  to  each 
oi  us  where  to  seat  ourselves  ;  one  to  an  arm-chair, 
on  which  her  arm  carelessly  reposed  ;  another  to  a 
spare  morsel  of  the  sofa  on  which  she  reclined,  and 
me  to  a  footstool  close  beside  her.  After  a  momentary 
pause,  she  addressed  us  in  a  kind  of  fiuniliar  preach- 
mg,  and  in  a  low,  musical  voice.  She  stud,  we  were 
a  lovely  and  most  interesting  trio  ;  she  did  not  blame 
ns  for  our  dress  being  somewhat  smarter  than  that  of 
most  young  Friends,  for  she  had  herself  lored  dress 
with  an  exceeding  love.  The  time  was  long  past  now; 
but  there  had  been  a  time  when  she  had  revelled  in 
all  the  gay  seductions  of  fiishionable  life.  She  had 
fire(|uentod  balls,  and  theatres,  and  concerts  ;  she  had 
drained  the  cup  of  earthly  pleasure,  and  could  assure 
US  that  it  was  all  delusive  ;  and  that  having  been  en- 
abled to  take  up  her  cross,  and  to  surrender  to  the 
requiring  of  the  inward  monitor,  she  had  found 
peace.  She  had  thought  it  well  to  tell  us  these  things ; 
for  why  should  we  wander  on  in  the  enjoyment  of  tiie 
blessings  of  this  lifo,  witii  which  she  observed  we  were 
eurrounded,  and  not  to  be  told  they  were  fallacious  ? 
She  told  us  of  her  brother's  devotion  to  her— <kf  her 
brother-in-law's  consequence  as  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment— a  good  deal  about  the  wealth  of  her  family — 
of  the  happiness  she  felt  in  her  own  mind  because  of 
her  Quakerism,  and  of  her  devotedness  to  the  service 
of  the  Lord.  When  the  address  was  ended,  she  pre- 
sented each  of  us  with  a  tract,  in  which  her  own  name 
was  written,  as  a  memento  of  her  visit  to  Ireland ; 


and  said  she  hoped  before  long,  that  we  might  ftel  • 
drawing  to  attend  the  London  Yearly  Meeting. — ^pp* 
17S-177. 

In  contrast  with  this  elegance  of  self-apprecia- 
tion, we  are  tempted  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  doings 
of  Friend  Flannil,  the  great  American  minister, 
who  was  commissioned  by  Friends  in  America  to 
enliffhten  the  Old  World.  A  glimpse  it  can  only 
be,  ror  the  whole  account  extends  over  many  pages. 
He  arrived,  with  his  companion,  at  our  author's 
house  before  dinner,  a  spirit  of  nationality  having 
induced  him  to  travel  with  the  chaise-blinds  ail  up, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  dark,  all  the  way  through 
a  beautiful  country.  When  he  was  seated  in  the 
drawing-room  — 

A  smothered  laugh  induced  the  speakers  to  look 
round.  Friend  Flannil  had  drawn  his  chair  close  to 
the  fire  ;  he  had  taken  off  his  mocassins,  and  the  view 
of  his  very  tattered  dirty  stockings  accounted  for  the 
laugh.  We  all  became  silent,  watching  what  he  waa 
going  to  do.  The  trowsers  were  drawn  up  to  the 
knees,  (there  were  several  ladies  in  the  room,  our  ususl 
Quarterly  Meeting 'guests,)  a  curious  garter,  made 
of  the  bark  of  a  tree  and  twine,  was  thrown  down  oa 
the  rug,  and  the  stockings  deliberately  taken  off,  es» 
hibiting  to  our  wondering  eyes  two  of  the  very  <Uf- 
tieet  and  biggest  feet  I  had  ever  beheld.  Friend  Flan- 
nil, perfectly  regardless  of  the  presence  of  any  one, 
held  up  his  feet  alternately  to  the  fire,  warming  and 
rubbing  them,  and  gambling  that  the  fire  was  not 
ffood,  ^cause  it  was  made  of  coal  instead  of  wood,  as 
he  said  it  ought  to  be.  When  the  feet  were  warmed 
and  rubbed  enough,  he  began  to  look  about  him,  and 
to  talk.  **Doyou  call  this  living  in  the  country? 
I  am  sure  I  don't"  Then  to  my  &ther — **  Art  thoa 
married  I  Are  these  all  thy  children  ?"  "  O  no  !'* 
he  replied  ;  (some  of  the  company  were  as  old,  and 
older  than  himself;)  "these  young  ones  here  are 
mine."  **  Eugh,"  said  Friend  FUwnil,  '*  they  are 
very  puny.  I  have  three  sons,  and  the  lowest  of  them 
is  six  feet  three ;  I  guess  thou«  can't  match  that" 
An  irrepressible  laugh  ran  round  the  room,  and  poor 
papa  looked  miserable,  fearing  the  stranger  would  be 
offended  ;  but  Friend  Haldwell  whispeml,  **  Do  not 
be  uneasy;  he  will  never  imagine  it  possible  any  one 
would  laugh  at  him." 

Dinner  being  announced,  a  considerable  delay  took 
place  putting  on  the  old  stockings,  &c.,  &c.  He  was 
invited  to  go  into  another  room  to  wash  his  hands,  but 
positively  refused.  "  What  shall  we  do  with  him  ?" 
asked  my  mother  of  Friend  Haldwell.  "  Really," 
said  he,  "  I  do  not  know  ;  but  do  what  thou  wilt,  he 
never  thinks  of  taking  offence."  She  then  ordered  a 
basin  of  water,  &c.,  into  the  room  before  us  all,  and 
said  to  him — "  Dinner  is  waiting,  and  thy  hands 
must  be  washed — pray  be  quick."  ** Eugh, "said 
he,  '*how  mighty  particular  thou  art !"  However, 
the  ablutions  were  performed  in  a  kind  of  way,  and 
then  he  was  requested  to  walk  into  the  dining-room. 
He  sat  still,  and  looked  about,  and  seeing  the  butler 
standing  at  the  door,  he  called  out — **  Here,  thee ! 
man,  bring  in  the  dinner  then,  can't  thee,  if  it  is 
ready."  With  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  he  was  in- 
duced to  go  into  the  dining-room,  which  at  last  he 
did,  by  running  past  every  one.  He  was  placed  at  my 
mother's  left  hand  at  table,  and  the  rest  of  us,  twenty^ 
two  in  number,  took  our  places.  Scarce  were  we 
seated,  when  Friend  Flannil's  tall,  awkward  form 
rose  ;  he  grasped  the  saltrcellar,  stretched  it  half-way 
down  the  table,  and  threw  it  all  about  He  said,  "  I 
hate  them  buckets  of  salt  Mother,  never  put  one 
near  me  again  ;  mind,  I  hate  salt"  He  occasionally 
used  his  Imife  and  fork,  but  much  more  fyequentiy 
his  fingers.  He  called  for  coffee,  which  not  bmng 
ready,  he  said,  *'  Oo,  get  it ;  I  'U  wait  for  it ;"  and 
he  went  over  to  the  fire  until  it  was  prepared.    Thea 
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^«  oam«  back  to  his  aeat,  and  ate  fish  in  his  fingen, 
and  drank  coffee,  scolding,  and  growling  inoessantly, 
and  ordering  "  the  Mother"  to  go  get  him  one  thing 
or  the  other. 

After  dinner,  Jane  Dalton  came  in,  to  pay  her  re- 
spects to  the  American  Friend,  and  to  invite  him  to 
dine  with  her  mother  on  first-day.  She  approached 
him  almost  with  reverence,  as  a  superior  being.  She 
s^d,  "  Mj  mother,  Maiy  Dalton — thou  hast  proba- 
bly heard  her  name — sent  me  to  see  thee,  and  to  invite 
thee  to  dine  with  us  to-morrow,  between  meetings. 
She  would  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  thee.'* 
"  Eugh,"  said  Friend  FUnniL  "  I  don't  know  her, 
or  thee  either  ;  nor  I  don't  want  to  know  her  ;  and 
thee  may  go  back,  and  tell  her  that ;  and  I  'U  not  go 
dine  with  her  ;  I  '11  stay  with  *  the  Mother.'  Thee 
may  go."  Poor  Jane  ! — such  a  rebuff — from  the 
American  Friend,  too— so  many  present — the  ill-con- 
cealed laughter — the  gaping,  grinning  servants — ^my 
Other's  look  of  airony  ;  for  he  was  pained  to  the 
heart  to  see  "an  inspired  minister"  so  rude  to  a 
fbmale. — pp.  101 — 104. 

There  is  one  case  of  a  significant  character, 
however,  where  self-denial  was  somewhat  roughly 
enjoined,  the  history  of  which  is  not  unedifying. 
At  the  great  yearly  meetings  it  is  customary  for 
Friends  on  the  spot  hospitably,  to  entertain  the 
strangers  who  assemble  ;  not  an  occasion,  certainly, 
for  the  unusual  or  excessive  practice  of  abstinence 
or  self-denial,  which  may  be  called  solitary  and 
nnsocial  virtues,  as  hospitality,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  excused  a  more  jovial  turn,  and  the  indul- 
gence of  some  superfluities  in  its  exercise.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  however,  a  female  Friend 
arose  and  announced  : — 

'*  She  did  not  feel  easy  to  refrain  from  mentioning 
a  subject  that  had  very  seriously  rested  on  her  mind  ; 
and  which  she  believed  to  be  of  importance  ;  for  we 
were  a  self-denying  people,  and  it  became  us  to  let  our 
light  shine.  A  laxity  had  crept  in  amongst  Friends, 
in  the  matter  of  entertaining  their  country  firiends, 
and  the  strangers  who  fiivored  us  with  their  company. 
She  -would  not  wish  to  put  any  impediment  in  the 
way  of  due  hospitality  ;  but  the  show  and  the  extrav- 
agance and  the  profusion  were  calculated  to  throw  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  unlearned.  Sweets 
after  dinner  were  a  great  need-not,  and  should  be 
abstained  from  at  such  a  solemn  time  ;  and  wine  was 
apt  to  make  Friends  drowsy  when  they  came  to  the 
evening  meeting."  She  then  sat  down,  and  in  about 
two  minutes  rose  up  again,  and  said,  *'  I  feel  easier  to 
add,  that  cakes  at  tea  are  a  superfluity,  which 
Friends  would  do  well  to  avoid." — p.  147. 

• 

This  transpired  in  the  women ^s  meeting.  At 
the  flrst  dinner  party  the  fruits  of  this  testimony 
were  not  apparent,  but  the  good  lady  of  the  house 
felt  called  upon  to  apologize  for  her  bountiful  fare, 
alleging  she  had  ordered  dinner  before  she  went 
to  meeting,  or  she  would  have  paid  more  attention 
to  the  advice  they  had  received.  The  men  of  the 
party  expressed  a  perfect  satisfaction  with  things 
as  they  were,  and  wished  to  know  to  what  she  al- 
luded, and  when  told  the  nature  of  the  advice,  one 
exclaimed,  **  Ah,  I  think  I  can  guess  who  gave 
that  advice.  Was  it  not  Sarah  Castle?"  ''  Yes." 
I'  She  gives  very  poor  entertainments  herself,  and 
it  vexes  her  to  hear  the  comparisons  that  are  made. 
She  wants  to  have  yon  all  in  the  same  box  with 
herself." 

It  is  a  great  testimony  in  favor  of  a  practical 
styl0  of  preaching  that  Sarah  Castle^s  advice,  how- 
ever unacceptable  to  the  mass  of  the  entertained, 
was  yet  followed,  and  while  this  meeting  lasted  the 
diunen  imd  the  teas  were  as  unattractive  and  for- 


bidding, as  confioed  to  the  mere  necessaries  of  life, 
as  the  most  ascetic  could  desire.  "  Had  not 
we  a  horrid  dinner?"  said  one  communicati\'e 
little  boy  of  the  house  to  our  authoress,  aAer  an 
entertainment  on  the  Sarah  Castle's  model  from 
one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  society,  where  very 
different  doings  were  customary — *'  I  wonder  thee 
could  eat  it.  Only  for  the  red  round  we  would  all 
be  starved.  Mamma  says  she  can't  stand  it  any 
longer  ;  so  she  won't  ssk  any  Friends  fur  to-mor- 
row, and  then  we  will  have  chickens  and  aspar- 
agus." 

The  poor  Men-Friends  who  had  had  no  hand  in 
these  reforms  had  still  less  sympathy  with  them ; 
what  they  did  talk  in  their  meetings  is  not  re- 
corded, but  probably  they  would  keep  more  to  gen- 
eral principles,  not  avoiding  the  statement  that 
Friends  are  a  self-denying  people,  but  refraining 
from  those  particulars  and  examples  which  dictate 
the  mode  this  self-denial  should  be  practised — iii> 
stances  and  direct  suggestions  are  dangerous  things. 
The  end  was  that  the  men,  young  and  old,  one  and 
all,  pronounced  that  '*  Sarah  Castle  had  run  before 
her  guiding  in  the  matter." 

This  is  the  only  instance  recorded  of  moderation 
on  this  head.  On  the  contrary,  the  subjects  of  eaw 
ing  and  drinking  seem  to  be  left  to  Friends'  difh 
cretion,  while  other  amusements  are  rigidly  for- 
bidden and  can  only  be  procured  by  stealth.  They 
are  thus  driven  as  a  resource  to  self-indulgence. 
Their  entertainments  are  sumptuous  and  profuse, 
and  seem  to  be  enjoyed  with  that  relish  which  necy 
essarily  belongs  to  a  permitted  luxury,  when  so 
many  others  are  forbidden,  and  the  men  may  rejoin 
the  ladies  after  a  dinner  party,  decidedly  aflfected 
by  the  wine  they  have  taken,  and  create  less  scan^ 
dal  than  if  the  tones  of  a  piano  had  ^ummdned  them 
to  the  drawing-room  at  a  more  temperate  houv. 
The  horror  and  dread  of  music  is  something  r&> 
markable  in  this  society,  and  the  vigilance  with 
which  the  women  overseers  keep  down  this  deep- 
seated  natural  taste,  something  which  tells  well  for 
their  unwearied  energy  in  the  cause.  How  peo- 
ple, from  generation  to  generation,  can  think  mu- 
sic wrong  is  hard  enough  to  comprehend.  But  it 
is  an  acknowledged  fact  of  Quakerism,  and  no  doubt 
this  strangling  of  natural  instincts  gives  to  the 
leaders  of  the  party  a  great  hold  and  ascendency 
over  the  body.  It  is  our  nature  to  stand  in  awe  of 
a  scrupulous  conscience,  to  reverence  it,  to  defer 
to  it. 

It  is  right  to  entertain  these  feelings,  and  rather 
to  give  up  our  own  likings  on  immaterial  points 
than  outrage  the  spiritual  sensibilities  of  others. 
But  80  much  the  greater  is  the  guilt  of  a  system 
which  assumes  these  without  feeling  them,  which 
burdens  other  minds,  and  those  the  most  sensitive 
and  refined,  with  worse  than  needless  restrictions, 
and  which  drives  them,  if  they  will  indulge  their 
tastes,  to  do  it  by  stealth  and  with  a  half-conscioue- 
ness  of  wrong.  The  younger  members  of  Quaker- 
ism are  forced  into  deceit  and  semi-hypocrisy  if 
they  would  preserve  peace.  With  the  daughters 
of  this  sect  it  ends  here— they  keep  their  pianos 
up  stairs,  out  of  the  way  of  the  searching,  circuit 
ous  glances  of  overseers  and  '*  sitters  with  fami- 
lies," hide  their  guitars  behind  curtains,  and  pase 
oflf  their  mnsic,  where  the  prying  visitor  is  igno- 
rant enough,  for  Hebrew,  and  make  a  joke  amongst 
themselves  of  their  arts.  Bat  with  the  young 
men  it  is  difllerent  and  worse ;  our  authoress  de- 
clares that  infidelity  is  widely  spread  amongst  them, 
and  the  concarrents  of  infidelity,  dissipation  and 
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profligacy,  and  this  under  the  odious  garb  of  a 
sleek,  smooth  profession.  Bat  on  the  darker  reve- 
lations of  this  volume  it  is  not  well  to  enter.  We 
have  purposely  kept  to  her  own  experience— the 
things  she  has  seen  and  heard  ;  only  quoting  one 
sentence  on  the  subject  which  she  calls  an  extraor- 
Unary  fact,  but  what  most  really  be  regarded  as 
an  inevitable  cause  for*  an  effect.  When  the 
mother  forgets  her  sacking  child  and  ceases  to 
have  compassion  on  her  young  children,  what  mast 
be  expected  but  that  they  shall  show  the  fruits  of 
such  unnatural  neglect  ? 

It  is  a  very  extraordinary  fkct,  that  so  many  of  the 

rreachers  neglect  their  families,  that  the  wildest,  and, 
believe  I  may  say,  the  most  notorioasly  irreligious 
young  men  in  the  society,  are  the  sons  of  preaching 
women.  The  most  scandaloiis  deeds  I  have  ever 
heard  of  among  Friends,  or  among  any  people — im- 
morality in  its  most  hideous  forms,  lioentiousnesB,  and 
dishonorable  oonduct — ^are  in  ministers*  fSftmilies  ;  and 
provided  the  public  attention  is  not  awakened  to  them, 
the  sin  is  covered,  and  the  sinner  walks  erect  among 
his  people.^p.  88. 

Oor  authoress  considers  the  vulgar  charge  of 
alynese,  brought  against  this  community,  borne  out 
by  facts.  She  records  instances  of  Friends  in  an 
accredited  position  applying  their  alleged  spiritual 
powers  to  very  secular  ends,  not  scrupling  to  get 
up  <<  a  concern"  for  persons  at  the  precise  mo- 
ment when  they  had  some  worldly  object  to  gain 
from  it.  On  one  occasion  the  writer  and  her 
^ther  had  planned  a  journey  to  Youghal  Monthly 
Meeting  : — 

The  daybefbre  that  fixed  fbr  our  departure,  old 
Friend  Thomas  Brown  came  to  speak  to  my  iather.  He 
was  showed  into  the  parlor,  where  we  all  assembled  just 
after  breakikst  After  the  customary  salutations,  he 
sat  down,  and  fell  into  silence.  Of  course  we  all 
wondered  what  was  coming  ;  but  we  respeotAilly 
wuted  until  he  was  ready  to  unburden  his  mind.  At 
last  he  began  by  saying,  how  greatly  he  was  impressed 
"  with  the  beauty  of  £e  simplicity  of  the  truth ;  how 
greatly  he  longed  that  his  young  ftiends  could  be 
made  willing  to  walk  in  it  That  the  beauty  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  truth  was  a  doctrine  too  high  for  his 
own  comprehension,  and  therefore  he  would  greatly 
recommend  us  to  oast  away  all  doubtings,  and  hold  fkst 
by  the  beauty  of  the  simplicity  of  the  truth."  Then 
he  paused  a  bit  longer,  and  got  up,  as  if  to  go  away  ; 
but  he  stopped  short,  and,  addressing  my  fother,  said, 
**  I  heard  thee  was  going  to  Youghal  Meeting  ;  is  any 
of  thy  fitmily  going  with  thee  ?"  '*  Yes,'*  he  replied, 
'*my  daughter  will  accompany  me,  I  expect" 
'*  Ah  !**  said  he,  "  I  was  thinking  so  ;  then  you  will 
just  have  room  for  my  cousin ,  Betty  Brown ,  between 
you.  She  has  a  concern  to  go,  and  I  did  not  well 
know  how  to  manage  for  her.  When  will  you  be 
starting,  and  I  *11  tell  her  to  be  ready  ?'*  The  cool 
effirontery  of  the  man  took  us  all  by  surprise,  which 
was  turned  into  vexation,  when  my  fkther,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  old 
woman.  He  said  aftenrards,  that  certainly  she  was 
not  the  companion  he  would  have  chosen,  but  he  did 
not  think  it  woidd  be  kind  to  refuse. — ^pp.  60— 62. 

The  testimony  against  tithes,  by  which  Friends 
keep  up  the  notion  to  themselves  that  they  are  con- 
fessors for  the  cause  of  truth,  is  carried  out  in  the 
cases  mentioned  here  with  a  similar  departure 
from  straightforward  honesty.  Our  authoress 
marries,  and  comes  to  reside  in  Bristol.  She  is 
•oon  after  called  upon  by  the  tithe-oollector  :— 


Soon  after  becoming  a  housekeeper,  I  was  caUed  on 
by  the  tithe-colleetor.  Friends  annually  sum  up  the 
amount  of  all  they  have  lost  by  this  suftering,  as  they 
call  it ;  and  I  was  then  under  the  idea  that  *'  our  no- 
ble testimony  against  an  hireling  ministry"  was  an 
essential  part  of  all  true  Christianity,  and  that  out 
refusal  to  pay  the  unholy  tax  was  an  aeceptable  mar- 
tyrdom in  a  small  way.  I  had  heard  much  preaching 
on  the  subject,  and  very  much  self-laudation  on  the 
fiuthfulness  of  the  Society  generally,  indeed  univer- 
sally, to  this  our  testimony,  which  so  widely  separated 
us  from  the  hirelings  of  all  other  creeds.  The  two 
men  who  called  on  me,  for  the  purpose  of  collectinc^ 
the  disputed  impost,  were  exceedingly  gentle  and 
polite.  They  saw  at  a  glance  that  I  was  an  ignora- 
mus, and  kindly  volunteered  to  inform  me  how  otiier 
Quakers  managed,  for  I  had  told  them  that  my  pro- 
fession would  not  allow  me  to  pay  tithes  ;  and  that  if 
they  insisted  on  forcibly  taking  away  my  property, 
though  I  would  not  resist,  still  I  would  look  on  it  an 
actual  robbery. 

'*  Did  you  ever  pay  tithes,  ma*am  ?"  sud  oneof  thn 
men. 

•*  Never,"  I  replied. 

**  Well,  then,**  said  he,  "  you  are  a  stranger  here, 
I  see,  and  I  'U  just  tell  you  how  the  Bristol  Quakers 
manage  ;  for  I  am  going  about  among  them  for 
twenty  years  past,  and  I  am  always  glad  to  accommo- 
date them,  and  meet  their  scruples.  The  sum  you 
must  pay  is  one  guinea  ;  so  I  will  call  here  to-morrow, 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  you  just  leaw 
on  the  sideboard  there  some  articles  of  plate-— your 
tea-pot  will  do  very  well,  or  spoons,  or  whatever  yoa 
like— then  I  come  and  take  it  away.  You  don't  give 
it,  and  so  your  conscience  is  clear.  You  will  then  re- 
turn to  your  Meeting-people,  that  your  tea-pot,  worth 
ten  guineas,  was  distrained  for  tithe  ;  and  as  soon 
after  as  you  like,  you  can  go  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  silver- 
smith, and  tell  him  how  you  lost  your  tea-pot,  and 
are  obliged  to  buy  a  new  one.  He  will  condole  with 
you  ;  and,  after  showing  you  a  variety  of  new  ones  to 
select  fh>m,  he  will  hand  you  your  own  identical  arti- 
cle, and  say  he  can  sell  you  that  cheap — say  one  guin- 
ea. You  pay  your  guinea,  and  get  your  own  safe  back 
again,  cleaner  and  brighter  than  ever ;  and,  if  you  like, 
you  can  purchase  some  other  little  trifling  article  ;  fbr 
Mr.  Jones  is  a  very  accommodating  man.*' — ^pp.  22& — 
226.    , 

She  found  this  literally  true,  and  the  practice 
generally  carried  out.  She,  however,  astonished 
Uie  collectors  by  paying  tithes  like  the  people  of 
the  world,  after  this  insight  **  into  the  sufferings 
for  the  cause  of  truth"  of  her  own  sect. 

I  never  was  called  to  account  by  the  Meeting  for 
paying  my  tithe.  The  Friends  to  whom  we  reported, 
when  called  on  for  the  aibount  of  our  "  sufferings  for 
the  cause  of  truth,"  merely  remarked  on  the  small 
sum  we  returned  ;  and  at  the  next  Monthly  Meeting, 
I  heard  the  query  satisfactorily  answered — and  by 
one  of  those  very  Friends  whose  names  had  been 
mentioned  to  me  as  customers  of  Jones  the  silversmith 
— "  that  Friends  were  faithful  in  bearing  their  Chria- 
tian  testimony  aginst  paying  tithes,  priests'  demands, 
and  church  rates.** — ^pp.  228—220. 

Those  who  feel  deeply  the  importance  of  the 
doctrines  formally  repudiated  by  Quakerism,  will 
not  expect  orthodoxy  x>n  other  points.  Nor  does 
the  rule  and  predominance  of  women  in  the  society 
do  other  than  lower  our  anticipations.  For,  as  we 
have  said,  with  no  genius  for  systems  and  theories, 
and  a  full  space  for  the  exercise  of  seal  within  the 
limited  range  of  Quakerism,  their  devotion  to  this 
congenial  work  must  necessarily  narrow  and  ob- 
scure the  vision  within  its  natural  scope  in  all  qoee^ 
tioDs  which  do  not  seem  to  bear  on  this  primary 
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cbjeei.  To  all  people  who  take  up  religion  as  a 
pany  qoestion,  ttie  whole  of  the  Bible  ia  a  dead 
letter  beyond  a  few  texts,  and  the  more  zealously 
each  builds  his  theory  from  these  texts,  the  more 
utterly  he  forgets  the  rest.  **  There  is  neither 
male  nor  female,"  is  the  text  predominant  in  these 
good  ladies'  heads ; — round  these  words  gather  all 
the  other  revelations  of  Scripture ;  and  as  to  each 
person's  own  mind  that  scriptural  statement  is 
most  important  which  he  thinks  of  most,  that  most 
constantly  influences  him ;  this,  to  them,  is  the 
doctrine  of  Christianity.  We  do  not  any  of  us 
know  how  deeply  we  are  indebted  to  our  creeds, 
and  the  constant  repetition  of  them,  for  the  general 
^iew  of  Christianity  which  we  possess ;  so  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  us,  when  we  think  of  our  Holy 
Religion  at  all,  not  to  think  of  it  as  including  and 
consisting  of  certain  great  truths  and  doctrines. 
Those  who  reject  these  epitomes  of  Scripture  for 
the  Sacred  Volume  itself,  as  a  fact  narrow  their 
view  and  diminish  their  catalogue  of  truths  neces- 
sary to  be  believed  and  held  in  mind,  instead  of  en- 
larging them  as  they  seem  to  do ;  so  that  if  we  could 
really  reach  the  idea  which  implies  the  Christian 
religion  in  some  minds — the  essence  of  it — it  would 
prove  a  very  remarkable  faith  indeed. 

What  it  must  necessarily  be  in  a  Quaker's  mind, 
who  has  no  creed,  who  never  hears  tho  word  of 
God  read  publicly,  and  who  need  never  be  reminded 
of  the  duty  to  read  it  privately,  who  never  joins  in 
pablic  prayer,  and  who  is  forbid  any  form  or  atti- 
tude of  private- prayer;  who  does  not  necessarily 
hear  the  sound  of  a  yoice  when  he  resorts  to  his 
meeting-house — who,  when  he  does  hear  what  is 
called  ^*  best  wisdom,"  hears  enforced  chiefly  the 
observance  of  a  few  externals,  the  rules  of  the 
society,  and  some  moral  truths ;  what,  we  ask,  need 
be  such  a  person's  faith?  What  array  of  doctrines 
concerning  his  Maker  and  Redeemer  and  Comfort- 
er, and  his  own  condition  and  duties  towards  God, 
need  rise  before  him.  What  will  he  really  mean 
when  he  says  that  he  believes  in  a  Saviour  ? — those 
simple  words  involving  the  mystery  of  godliness? 

Our  authoress  gives  occasional  intimations  of 
what  a  Quaker  need  not  include  in  his  confession  of 
faith.  It  need  not — we  speak  on  her  authority — 
include  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  a  person ;  nor  in 
salvation  only  through  His  precious  blood ;  nor  in 
the  intermediate  state ;  nor  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead ;  nor  in  the  eternal  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  In  all  these  doctrines,  and  many  more,  he 
may  be  wofully  astray,  and  yet  it  will  in  nowise 
affect  his  character  for  orthodoxy  in  his  society, 
which  enjoins  a  wholly  diflferent  test.  As  one  of 
their  preachers  expresses  herself — **  The  '  thee 
and  the  thou,'  a  stumbling-block  to  many,  but  yet 
the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Lord's  people,  for  it 
is  declared  in  holy  writ  that  the  Lord* s  called  and 
peculiar  people  are  a  little  flock,  a  |>eople  of  a 
plain  language" — K  strict  conformity  in  this  and 
similar  points  is  practically  deemed  sufficient  for 
salvation. 

Friends  always  take  it  for  granted,  that  a  plain 
Friend  when  he  dies  goes  straight  to  heaven.  I  have 
known  many  cases  in  which  there  was  cause  for  great 
fear  and  anxiety,  but  I  never  heard  of  a  doubt  being 
expressed  either  to  the  dying  or  to  the  survivors, 
—p.  113. 

Rather  than  there  should  be  any  doubt  on  this 
head,  and  any  fears  either  in  the  dying  person,  or 
in  those  nearest  him,  howeyer  reasonable  these 
fears  may  be  firom  the  course  of  his  life  and  his  state 


of  mind  at  death,  there  are  cases  of  the  female 
preachers  having  evidences — i.  e.,  divine  intima- 
tions— that  the  dying  or  the  dead,  if  they  have  been 
'*  consistent,"  are  saved.  Consistency  implying 
obedience  to  the  three  testimonies,  and  regular  ex- 
clusive attendance  at  meetings. 

It  was  no  original  rule  of  Quakerism  that  members 
of  the  society  should  not  attend  other  forms  of  wor- 
ship, but  it  seems  to  be  found  an  indispensable  re- 
quirement in  modem  times.  Not  but  that  they 
often  do^we  ourselves  have  not  unfrequently  seen 
Quakeresses  attending  the  cathedral  service  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  it  is  objected 
to  by  the  governors  of  the  community.  No  wonder. 
They,  the  female  preachers  especially,  are  intense- 
ly jealous  of  a  **  hireling  ministry,"  and  keenly 
alive  to  the  practical  dangers  of  a  comparison. 
On  this  subject  some  of  their  hardest  language  is 
applied.  On  the  occasion  of  our  authoress'  pro- 
pensity to  go  to  church  becoming  known  (though 
this  did  not  interfere  with  due  attendance  at  meet- 
ing) an  English  minister  of  ''very  high  reputa- 
tion," on  the  important  occasion  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  after  reprehending  the  neglect  creeping 
in  of  the  minor  doctrines,  '*  the  peculiarities,  the 
dress,"  &c.,  concluded  by  expressing — 

Great  surprise  that  any  who  fkncied  themselyes  to 
be  religious  could  bring  themselves  to  think  it  com- 
patible with  Christian  duty  to  frequent  places  of 
public  worship.  She  paused  a  moment  to  rivet 
attention  and  add  solemnity  to  her  words,  and  then 
added — "They  who  do  so,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  sully  their  souls  with  a  dangerous  iniquity.*' 
-p.  327. 

"  Common  worship,"  "  man-made  worship," 
*'  hirelings,"  '*  the  steeple-house,"  and  many  more 
are  the  epithets  applied  to  our  church,  its  minis- 
trants,  and  services,  and  *'  to  despise  women's 
preaching"  seems  regarded  as  a  consequence  not 
unlikely  to  follow  from  eyen  an  occasional  attend- 
ance upon  them.  Self-preservation,  therefore,  ia 
at  the  bottom  of  their  **  concern"  in  this  matter. 
Besides  that,  though  frequenting  church  is  not 
forbidden  by  the  English  rules,  nor  till  very  lately 
by  the  Irish,  there  is  a  manifest  contradiction  in 
doing  both ;  female  preachers  call  it  serving  God 
and  Mammon .  If  a  person  feels  edified  and  strengtb- 
ened  by  uttered  prayers  her  adherence  is  practically 
at  an  end  to  the  precious  testimony  of  5i7€n<  worship. 
The  members  of  the  society  generally — ^though 
without  personal  scruples — know  they  must  attend 
to  this  understood  rule  if  they  would  preserve  peace. 
One  amusing  instance  of  this  conformity,  under 
difficult  circumstances,  is  given.  The  present 
writer  and  her  husband  were  travelling  in  South 
Wales,  and  heard  at  one  place  that  the  Friends' 
meeting  was  held  in  the  house  of  a  Friend ;  thither 
they  repaired,  and  were  courteously  received  by 
the  host  and  hostess,  who  lived  in  a  pretty  place 
in  good  style.  They  seemed  very  glad  to  have 
this  accidental  addition  to  their  small  meeting,  con- 
sisting usually  of  themselves  alone. 

The  drawing-room,  a  very  elegant  apartment,  light, 
cheerful,  and  decorated  with  numerous  articles  of 
vertu,  was  the  meeting-house.  The  lady  retired  for 
a  few  moments,  and  returned  with  her  Friend's  bon- 
net and  shawl  on  ;  her  husband  then  stepped  down 
stairs,  and  came  back  with  his  hat  on.  Then  we  all 
sat  down,  and  "  dropped  into  silence."  It  had  not 
continued  flye  minutes,  when  the  owner  of  the  house 
got  fidgety,  and  jumping  up,  said,  **  I  do  not  think 
we  can  manage  a  silent  meeting  well ;  shall  I  read 
a  chapter  in  the  Bible  ?"    We  all  assented,  and  he 
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laud  on  the  beaatifUUy  inlaid  table  a  magnificent  copy  i 
-^f  the  holy  Scriptures,  ftom  which  he  read  two  chap- 
ters and  a  Psalm  ;  a  two  minutes*  pause  succeeded, 
and  then  he  turned  round  on  his  chair,  and  gravely 
■hook  hands  with  me.  Meeting  was  over,  and  we 
began  to  chat,  and  he  insisted  that  we  should  remain 
and  dine  with  him.  ♦  •  •  The  lady  laughingly 
told  me  thnt  she  always  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  her 
husband  his  hat,  when  sitting  in  their  drawing-room 
— ^their  make-believe  meeting-house  on  first-days  ;  but 
•he  said  *'  it  would  not  feel  like  a  Friends*  meeting- 
house, unless  we  had  on  those  appendages  of  our 
society.  *'  She  told  me  that  "  her  husband  had  sub- 
scribed several  hundred  pounds  for  the  building  of  a 
large  church  that  was  quite  near  them  :  that  she 
vtlen  thought  it  would  be  mora  sensible  to  go  there  to 
worship,  that  the  minister  was  a  valued  friend  of 
theirs,  and  that  they  could  not  see  anything  wrong 
in  the  service  of  the  church  ;  but  that  as  it  would 
expose  them  to  so  much  annoyance  from  the  Society, 
they  kept  in  the  old  way,  sitting  silent  first  with  hat 
and  bonnet  on,  for  the  name  of  the  thing,  and  then 
reading  the  Bible  for  edification. — ^p.  268. 

This  was  the  spirit  of  conformity.  Out  author- 
ess did  not  possess  it.  Her  state  of  mind  is  cu- 
rious ;  she  tenaciously  clung  to  membership,  and 
yet  undoubtedly  transgressed  the  spirit  of  her  sect. 
There  is  something  very  disagreeable  in  being 
wished  away — in  observing  a  desire  on  all  sides 
that  we  should  be  got  rid  of.  It  acts  difl^erently  on 
different  tempers;  with  our  Friend  it  made  her 
hold  on  to  the  society,  appeal  to  rules,  resist  op- 
pression and  injastice,  and  plead  her  cause  with  a 
seal  very  unaccountable  to  us  who  cannot  see  any 
advantage  in  the  position  she  fought  for  so  stoutly. 
But,  as  she  says  for  herself,  she  had  an  unaccount- 
able hankering  after  **  silent  meetings."  This 
was,  on  one  occasion,  however,  put  to  too  severe  a 
proof.  While  in  Devonshire  she  found  herself  f(»rty 
miles  from  a  Friends*  meeting-house,  and  therefore 
went  herself,  and  took  her  six  children,  to  church. 
On  this  she  received  a  letter  from  her  overseers, 
asking  if  she  considered  herself  still  a  member,  and 
desired  to  have  her  certificate  sent  her ;  the  reply 
was  **  Certainly,  but  that  the  distance  prevented  her 
attending  meeting." 

Some  weeks  elapsed,  and  then  came  another  letter 
from  the  same  two  Friends,  telling  me  that  having 
made  anxious  due  inquiry,  they  had  ascertained  that 
although  the  nearest  meeting-house  was  forty  miles, 
that  still  I  might  be  enabletl  to  uphold  the  precious 
doctrine  of  our  society  respecting  silent  meetings. 
They  informed  me  that  in  a  small  country  town,  eight 
miles  distant  from  my  ressideuce,  there  lived  a  man 
Friend,  whose  name  they  kindly  gave  me.  This  man 
they  told  me  wtxd  in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  his  own 
parlor  on  fir»t-(lay  mornings,  and  had  expressed  a 
more  than  willingne^  that  I  should  go  and  sit  with 
him  at  thit  time  ;  and  these  wise  women — two  old 
maids  by  the  way — actually  required  nie  to  comply 
with  their  advice — to  drive  sixteen  miles  every  Sab- 
bath morning,  for  the  ridiculous,  not  to  say  indelicate , 
purpose  of  sitting  in  the  parlor,  back  of  a  cutlery 
■hop,  for  two  hours,  with  a  middle-aged  bachelor. 
To  save  me  from  the  impiety  of  attending  a  place  of 
**  common  worship,'*  these  two  steady,  highly  con- 
sistent overseers,  wrote  this  sage  advice  to  me.  I  did 
not  answer  that  letter,  but  I  keep  it  as  a  curiosity  of 
Quakerism. — ^p.  205. 

We  have  wondered  at  the  unwillingness  with 
which  this  critical  observer  of  the  system  in  which 
•he  found  herself,  was  forced  out  of  it — for  she  did 
not  join  the  church  formally  till  disowned  by  her 
ewn  community-^yet  we  can  only  wonder  under  a 


consoioos  want  of  sympathy,  for  we  know  how  true 
is  her  remark — 

That  it  is  by  very  slow  degrees  that  the  light  breaks 
in  upon  a  mind  which  has  been  drilled  into  a  system. 
When  I  think  now  of  the  great  difficulty  ftlt  in  shaking 
off  the  mental  thraldom  of  Quakerism,  and  of  the 
many  years  that  I  lived,  seeing  the  fallacies  of  the 
system,  and  alive  to  the  discrepancies  between  faith 
and  practice,  and  yet  unable  to  see  my  way  out  of  the 
distorted  system  of  Christianity  which  I  knew  it  to  be, 
I  can  feel  very  tenderly  for  those  who  are  still  dwell- 
ing in  that  gloom,  from  which  I  was  only  rescued  by 
the  rough  hand  of  adversity,  and  the  persecution 
which  for  ten  years  past  the  society  has  condescended 
to  inflict  upon  me. — ^p.  229. 

Happily  for  our  friend,  these  persecutions,  as 
she  calls  them,  these  **  concerns,"  "  visitations 
from  Friends,"  (it  must  be  observed  how  wide  the 
difference  in  signification  which  the  initial  capital 
gives  to  this  word,)  who  are  led  by  a  feeling  of 
great  weight  to  ease  their  mind  in  her  regard— 
the  "dealings,"  "sittings,"  "silences,**  "ques- 
tionings,** with  which  she  was  tormented,  ended  ic 
her  excommunication.  One  of  these  preliminary 
steps,  from  the  awful  solemnity  of  its  attendant 
circumstances,  forcibly  reminded  us  of  Constance's 
judgment-scene  in  Marmion. 

I  was  surprised  to  receive  notice  of  an  intended 
visit  from  no  less  than  foar  Friends  together.  Now 
that  it  is  all  over,  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  shake 
off  the  yoke,  I  can  smile  at  the  recollection  of  thie 
formidable  visitation.  Then  it  was  not  so.  I  could 
scarcely  sleep  or  eat  for  the  three  intervening  days  ; 
and  being  in  a  nervous,  delicate  state  of  health,  I  was 
really  very  ill  when  I  was  summoned  to  appear  befoa 
these  awfully  sombre,  stem-looking  discipUuariane— 
two  men  and  two  women. 

With  cold  formality  they  shook  hands  with  me  all 
round,  and  then  seated  themselves.  The  silent  waiW 
ing  for  "  best  wisdom,'*  now  came  on,  and  lasted  un- 
usually long.  It  was  a  very  cruel  suspense  to  keep 
me  in  ;  for  though  I  hod  had  many  visits  from  over- 
seers before  this,  still  I  had  never  been  under  *'  deal- 
ing,'* and  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  conceive  what 
was  the  transgression  for  which  I  was  to  be  chastised. 
The  Friends  exchanged  looks  at  each  other,  and  then 
one  of  the  men  took  off  his  iuit,  and  laid  it  slowly  on 
the  ground  beside  him.  He  fumbled  in  his  pocket, 
and  at  last  took  out  a  pair  of  spectacles,  which  he  duly 
placed  upon  his  nose,  and,  looking  me  in  the  fiioe, 
began  to  speak  thus  :  *'  We  It'ive  been  appointed  by 
the  Monthly  ^Meeting  to  visit  thee.  I*erhaps  it  may 
be  well  to  read  to  thee  the  minute  of  the  meeting." 

The  other,  a  very  dark-looking  man,  rose  up  xerj 
slowly,  and  silently  handed  a  paper  to  him.  m 
fumbled  again  in  his  pocket,  got  out  another  pair  of 
spectacles,  and  placed  them  over  the  first  pair. 

People  may  talk  of  mesmerism — ^but  the  spell  which 
is  cost  over  a  poor  dcliuquent,  when  four  overseers^ 
one  of  them  with  two  pair  of  spectacles  on,  are  sitting 
in  judgment  over  her,  is  equally  or  more  enthralling. 
I  could  not  exactly  tcLl  what  was  my  crime,  but  I  felt 
as  if  guilty  ;  and  it  was  with  a  nervous  dread  that  I 
waited  to  hear  my  accus:itiou  read  by  that  sten>> 
looking  man.  I  asked  for  a  copy  of  it  when  he  had 
done,  but  he  refused  it  to  me,  so  it  Wiis  only  from 
memory  I  could  write  it  down.  The  purport  of  it  was, 
that  the  English  Meeting  had  written  a  private  letter 
to  Reuben  Oversight,  which  gave  a  bad  account  of 
me.  I  never  could  get  a  peep  at  that  letter.  Reuben 
had  informed  the  overseers,  and  they  had,  without 
telling  the  Monthly  Meeting  the  particulars,  got  them- 
selves appointed  to  visit  me.  In  the  most  respectful 
and  deferential  manner,  I  remonstrated  against  the 
injustice  of  a  private  letter,  which  I  was  not  allowed 
to  see,  being  admitted  as  any  evidence  against  m^ 
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One  of  the  women  then  b^gan  to  sjpeak  thus — 
**  Friends  are  well  aware  that  thou  art  in  the  habit 
•f  sometimes  going  to  the  steeple-house.  That  of 
Itself  is  quite  enough  to  cause  thee  to  be  put  under 
dealing,  and  thy  general  appearance  condemns  thee. 
How  canst  thou  reconcile  it  to  thyself,  one  day  to 
•ttend  to  the  ministry  of  an  hireling,  and  another,  to 
sit  in  our  meeting  as  a  pure  spiritual  worshipper  ? 
Thou  canst  not  serve  God  and  Mammon.  Either  grie 
up  being  a  Friend  entirely,  or  give  up  the  attendance 
at  the  steeple-house.  It  grieves  me  greatly  to  see  thee 
departing  from  our  customs.  I  1^  hoped  better 
things  of  thy  father's  daughter.  Think,  my  dear 
friend,  how  it  would  grieve  that  precious  departed 
relative,  if  he  could  see  thee  Uving  in  the  neglect  of 
any  of  our  valuable  testimonies.  He  was  a  light 
amongst  us  ;  thou  will  never  find  out  for  thyself  a 
better  way.  I  really  cannot  imagine  how  thou  canst 
reconcile  to  thyself  wearing  dresses,  and  going  to 
places,  which  thou  knowest,  if  he  were  alive,  he 
would  not  approve  of    Thou  shouldst  imitate  him." 

I  replied,  *'  I  will  imitate  him.  What  he  was,  he 
was  conscientiously.  Whatever  I  am,  I  will  be  so 
too." 

The  other  woman  then  began — "  I  do  not  feel  easy 
to  sit  here,  and  not  remark  on  thy  veiy  unbecoming 
Interruption.  No  one  wants  thee  to  do  anything  but 
what  is  conscientious.  I  do  not  suppose  ihou.  art  so 
Tain  as  to  imagine  thyself  wiser  than  our  worthy 
predecessors  were.  Thou  art  placed  in  a  very  respon- 
Able  situation  as  the  head  of  a  family,  and  it  is  by 
aubmitting  thyself  to  due  subordination  that  thou 
wilt  be  enabled  to  direct  thy  children  aright  I  feel 
weU  assured  that,  if  thy  dear  father  were  alive,  thou 
wouldst  not  act  as  thou  now  dost,  running  after  a 
hireling  ministry.  Yielding  to  those  imaginings  of 
thine  own,may  seem  very  specious  ;  but  it  will  bring 
thee  into  trouble ;  and,  when  too  late,  thou  wilt 
repent  having  reftised  to  take  up  the  cross,  which  is 
the  only  way  to  secure  the  crown." 

I  made  no  reply.  The  dark  man  seemed  to  f^  I 
might  feel  hurt,  and  said,  "  I  hope  our  friend  will 
vnderstand,  that  it  is  not  with  a  wish  to  censure  her  we 
ewne  here.  It  is  oar  wish,  by  a  timely  remonstrance, 
to  save  her  fh>m  adopting  a  ^stem  which  certainly 
Momot  lead  to  peace."*— pp.  819—323. 

*  The  reader  will  be  anxious  to  know  what  impres- 
tAon  the  present  vrork  has  made  on  the  Society  of 
Friends.  A  printed  circular  has  been  issued  by  one 
who  signs  himself,  "A  Quaker,  and  glad  of  it,'*  not 
apparently  designed  as  a  refutation,  but  only  as  an 
expression  of  contemptuous  indignation.  To  us  it 
leaves  the  matter  very  much  as  we  find  it.  There  are 
refiections  on  the  lady's  temper,  want  of  dignity,  un- 
lady-like  conduct,  but  scarcely  what  can  be  called  dis- 
tinct denials  of  her  facts,  except  in  the  matter  of  tithes 
At  Bristol,  in  which  he  admits  that  many  follow  the 
practice  she  describes,  but  not  the  body  of  Friends ; 
and  again,  when  he  difiers  with  her  in  tne  amount  of 
acriptural  knowledge  in  the  society.  A  few  extracts 
will  ^ive  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  tone  and  style 
of  this  document : — 

To  J.  B.  DuBLiif. 

DsAR  FRiBifo — I  hare  been  induced,  at  thy  repeated  raqoest, 
to  undertake  the  diataaieful  lank  of  wading  through  the  tissue 
«f  slander,  misrepresentation,  and  abuse,  which  has  recently 
appeared  under  the  above  title,  and  I  comply  with  thy  wish 
thai  I  should  briefly  give  thee  my  Tiews  of  the  book,  lees  from 
any  importance  attachable  to  itself,  or  to  its  anonymous  writer, 
than  with  the.  riew  of  showing  the  true  nature  of  a  woric 
whose  title  has  deceired  many  into  purchasing  It,  and  whose 
author  and  her  friends  appear  to  be  eparing  no  pains  to  force 
tt  into  circulation.    »    ♦    ♦ 

The  charges  acainst  individuals  are  various,  and  are  ap 
plied  both  to  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  authoress  generally 
flies  at  high  game.  Some  o(  the  most  useful  and  active  mem- 
bers of  our  society,  now  gone  to  their  reward,  are  assailed  by 
Ihe  "  Lady''  in  the  most  undignified  manner  which  it  ie  pos- 
sible to  conceive.  I  should  premise  that  the  names  of  the 
Sarties  are  in  no  instance  given,  but  it  is  impossible  tomisun- 
erstand  her  allusions  to  Friend  Stately,  of  Mildred  Court,  as 
applying  to  one  wboee  works  of  ftith  and  labors  of  love  have 
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Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  finish  the  confer- 
ence ;  it  ended,  as  we  have  said,  afler  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  same  kind  of  thing,  in  her  being  ulti- 
mately disowned,  on  the  ground  of  her  having 
conformed  to  the  church.  Not  till  then  did  she 
seek  formal  admission.  Not  till  she  experienced 
the  fulness  of  isolation,  of  being  as  it  were  branded 
by  a  mark  of  reprobation,  till  she  felt  herself 
slighted  by  old  friends  in  public,  and  repulsed  in 
private,  banished  from  their  company  on  earth,  and 
as  far  as  they  could  continue  the  sentence,  from 
their  communion  in  heaven  ;  not  till  then  did  she 
seek  refuge  in  the  ark  of  Christ's  Church,  together 
with  her  husband,  who  had  Ion?  attended  the 
church  services,  and  her  six  children ;  retaining, 
as  she  says,  her  Quaker  doubts  of  the  necessity  of 
water  baptism  to  the  very-hour  in  which  she  sub- 
mitted to  it— doubts  which  we  need  not  say  are 
now  removed,  though  probably  her  ideas  of  the 


long  been  acknowledged  by  Christians  of  .every  name.  Against 
this  Friend  the  "  Lady"  seems  to  have  an  especial  grudge, 
from  the  fact  (if  fact  it  be)  that  on  one  occasion,  during  a 
yearly  meeting,  being  invited  to  Mildred  Court,  she  (the 
"  Lady")  did  not  get  enough  dinner ! !  Against  the  brother 
of  this  Friend,  the  principal  charge  resolves  itself  Into  being 
too  attentive  to  his  sister !  ! — to  her  comforts  and  convenience! 
It  might  possibly  have  modified  the  "  Lady's"  injurious  re- 
marks on  this  valued  Friend,  had  she  known  that  the  bishop 
of  the  cathetlral  city  in  which  he  had  resided  thought  it  right 
to  preach  a  sermon  on  his  decease,  especially  referring  to  him : 
ana,  for  the  first  time,  a  Quaker's  funeral  sermon  was  preacheo 
by  a  bishop !  Her  newly-adopted  reverence  for  bishops  mighi 
have  suggested  to  her  that  the  dignitary  whose  intimacy  wTtk 
the  man  she  calumniates  made  him  feel  himself  "  honored" 
by  his  friendship,  may  possibly  have  had  better  opportunity  of 
judging  of  his  character  than  herself,  in  the  two  or  three  In- 
terviews she  appears  to  have  bad  with  him.    *    *    * 

A  ministering  Friend  from  the  back-woods  of  America  was 
received  as  a  guest  in  the  house  of  the  father  of  the  authoress ; 
and  she  appears  to  think  it  becoming  a  "Lady"  to  occupy 
thirteen  pajges  of  an  octavo  volume  in  exposing  the  unpolished 
behavior,  and  unmannerly  conduct,  of  this  old  man;  almost 
uneducated,  very  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  so  that  his  clothes 
were  worn  threadbare,  and  even  had  rents  in  them ;  the  au- 
thoress jests  at  his  Infirmities,  jeers  at  his  want  of  polish,  aad- 
disgraces  her  character  as  a  "  Lady,"  as  a  woman,  and  as  a 
near  connexion  of  the  host,  by  her  low,  ill-bred,  disgraceful 
remarks  on  the  guest.  Give  me  a  hundred  times  rather  the  - 
unpolished  manners,  the  dirty  hands,  the  "  large  feet" — yes, 
and  the  ragged  stockings  of  "  Friend  Flannil,"  the  illiterate^ 
back- woodsman,  than  the  cold  heart,  the  perverted  judgment, 
and  the  low  ill-nature  of  the  **  Lady,"  (who,  in  her  conduct  to  - 
this  good  man,  forfeits  all  title  to  the  name  she  has  assumed,) 
who  mocks  at  her  father's  guest,  and  slights  and  scorns  the 
claims  of  hospitality.  Does  the  "  Lady"  expect  that.  In  the 
back- woods  of  America,  where  there  are  no  "  handsome  opea 
barouches  for  us  girls,"  little  opportunities  for  education,  no 
advantages  of  polite  society,  that  men  born  and  bred  amongst 
the  forests  and  the  prairies,  should  be  initiated  in  the  little 
politenesses  of  a  rich  Irish  Friend's  table  7  What,  if  the  lowly 
man  did  on  one  occasion  use  his  fingers  to  the  wiag  of  a  fowl  f 
What,  if  he  did  call  a  salt-cellar  a  sell-bucket  f  What,  if  he 
did,  when  chilled  with  a  long  ride  in  the  cold,  venture  to  warm 
his  feet  at  the  parlor  fire,  even  though  he  showed  his  poverty 
by  the  holes  in  his  stockings?  What  is  there  in  all  this  Is 
unfit  him  for  the  service  of  the  (3od  of  the  spirits  of  all  ieshf 
I  knew  the  worthy  man,  and  one  thing  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  if,  in  the  ordering  of  Pruvidence,  it  had  been  our  author- 
ess' lot  to  be  a  wanderer  and  stranger  in  "  Friend  Flaanll's 
country,"  a  warm  corner  of  his  lowly  hearth  would  have  been 
placed  at  her  disposal,  and  a  warm  heart  (albeit  with  a  rough 
exterior)  would  have  made  her  welcome,  and  would  hare  casl 
no  stones  behind  her. 

The  authoress  professes  a  high  respset  for  Scripture ;  doss 
she  recollect  the  record  of  a  time,  when  the  immediate  disci- 
ples of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  their  feet  washed  by  the 
*<  Lord  of  Glory"  Himself  7  Had  the  *'  Lady"  lived  In  thai 
day,  she  would  doubtless  have  scoffed  at  the  bare  feat  or  the 
worn  sandals ;  but  Jesus  "  washed  thtir/eet." 

My  friend,  our  Society  has  nothing  to  fear  from  aitackf 
such  as  these.  The  authoress  has  succeeded  in  exposing  hat- 
self  in  a  way  that  must  be  felt  by  her  immediate  connexions 
to  be  a  disgrace,  and  which  will  taint  the  very  heritage  of  her 
children.  Poor  woman  !  folly  in  age  appears  douhty  foolish, 
and  the  wilful  sin  of  gray  hairs  especiallv  sinful.  Still  may 
she  be  brought,  ere  the  curtains  of  the  night  are  diawn  around 
her,  and  her  eyes  closed  forever  on  this  sublunary  scene,  ts 
repent,  deeply  and  heartily,  of  the  character  she  has  assunsd 
of  the  false  "  accuser  of  the  brethren  ;"  and  at  length  may  hsf 
vindictive  and  tosssd  spirit  find  peace. 

1  am,  as  thou  knowest. 

A  QaAKSB,  aad  gUd  of  It. 
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Church^B  work  and  office  are  still  not  very  clear  or 
defined.  In  this  respect  she  stands  as  a  remarka- 
ble contrast  with  another  female  convert  to  the 
Church  from  Quakerism — ^the  subject  of  Mr.  Brett's 
memoir,  "  A  Memorial,"  &e.  Her  work  is  a 
desultory  one,  and  our  remarks  upon  it  have  not 
been  less  so.  We  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  pursue  the  course  of  her  personal  narrative, 
which  our  readers,  if  interested  in  the  subject,  can 
easily  procure  for  themselves.  Whatever  showed 
the  practical  workings  of  this  extraordinary  system, 
and  by  what  means  it  has  obtained  and  kept  its 
hold  on  reasonable  beings,  has  appeared  more  to 
our  purpose.  The  book  bears  evidence  of  truth  so 
far  as  it  goes,  though  there  may  on  occasions  be  a 
want,  as  far  as  we  see,  of  that  charity  which  is 
oAen  the  necessary  exponent  of  the  naked  truth. 
£ven  the  phraseology  of  the  sect,  as  quoted  so 
constantly,  speaks  for  the  book's  truth.  It  is  what 
could  not  be  invented  ;  no  person  could  have  genius 
to  frame  a  mode  of  speech,  at  once  so  intolerable 
and  so  appropriate  to  Quakerism  in  its  ontward 
manifestation.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketb,  we  are  told ;  what  spiritual 
poverty,  what  deadness  then,  does  not  this  measured 
string  of  formalities,  this  trite,  tasteless  repetition 
of  a  past  generation's  profession,  this  mockery  of 
inspiration,  betray! 

It  is  hard  to  decide  how  far  it  is  right  to  be 
amused  with  the  cant  of  any  religious  phraseology. 
Whether  what  bears  the  mask  of  unreality  and 
pretence  in  the  most  momentous  of  all  questions, 
should  not  rather  afleet  us  with  sorrow,  and  even 
indignation,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  lighter  feelings. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  to  use  the  young  lady's 
argument  recently  quoted,  we  cannot  help  being 
amused,  and  however  much  it  ia  right  to  be  on  our 
guard  on  so  dangerous  a  subject  for  diversion,  yet 
the  amusement  is  coincident  with  the  sound  of  the 
words,  and  has  taken  place  before  we  have  had 
time  to  regulate  our  sensations  by  our  reason. 
This  consequence  of  false  pretence  in  sacred  things 
has  no  doubt  its  appointed  use  as  a  check  ;  and  the 
fear  of  ridicule  often  confines  men  to  modest  com- 
mon sense,  who  might  otherwise  do  serious  mis- 
ehief  to  their  own  and  other  minds,  by  a  profane 
indulgence  in  inflated  expressions.  Quakerism,  as 
we  have  seen  it  displayed  in  the  present  work,  is 
clearly  a  frightful  temptation  to  hypocrisy;  but 
all  people  who  use  words  and  phrases  beyond  the 
state  or  their  feelings  while  they  are  using  them, 
are  not  hypocrites.  And  while  we  feel  the  inesti- 
mable advantage  of  a  form  of  prayer,  in  the  use  of 
which  we  do  not  profess  to  be  saying  words  that 
accurately  express  the  immediate  thoughts  of  our 
hearts,  but  only  what  we  desire  them  to  be,  we 
roust  not  be  harsh  in  judging  the  practices  of  others 
who  have  not  our  preservatives,  if  they  happily 
prove  such  to  us ;  and  this  greater  leniency  of 
judging  at  once  permits  a  passing  sense  of  amuse- 
ment, and  an  investigation  into  the  cause  of  it. 
Wit  is  sometimes  defined  as  a  forcible  connexion 
and  assimilation  of  incongruous  ideas;  we  are 
diverted  by  seeing  things  violently  brought  to- 
gether and  compared,  which  have  no  real  relation 
to  one  another.  A  false  phraseology  is  perpetually 
suggestive  of  the  same.  We  see  in- it  the  strong 
opposites  of  a  cold,  unexcited  mind,  and  warm,  ex- 
cited language,  language  only  suitable  under  di- 
rectly opposite  circumstances — what  should  be 
only  the  passionate  expression  of  enthusiasm,  the 
very  type  of  formalism — what  once  bespoke  a  heart 
ia  turmoil  and  convulsion,  now  uttered  by  the  mere 


force  of  habit,  without  the  concurrence  of  ihe  heart 
at  all — what  now  professes  to  be  the  voice  of  im- 
mediate inspiration  assuming  the  uncongenial  word- 
ing of  bygone  days — what  has  only  force  or  mean- 
ing as  the  working  of  an  ardent  individual  mind, 
stereotyped  for  constapt  use  by  a  whole  community , 
who  cannot  find  anything  better  to  express  their 
professedly  spontaneous  musings  than  the  self-sama 
words  adopted  by  their  brethren  and  their  fore- 
fathers. These  are  grave  evils ;  they  betray  decay 
and  deadness,  grievous  self-deception  and  spiritual 
apathy ;  but  they  are  also  absurdities,  and,  in  the 
mouths  of  the  narrow-minded  and  ignorant,  per- 
haps nothing  more.  In  some  cases,  we  even  see 
something  respectable  in  this  strange  wording,  sa 
an  involuntary,  unconscious  homage  to  antiquity 
from  persons  forbidden  all  lawful  modes  of  indul- 
gence of  this  good  instinpt.  They  are  believers  in 
an  ever-new  revelation  and  inspiration,  but  at  least 
they  will  cling  to  the  old  wording ;  blind  to  the 
fact,  that,  in  the  record  of  true  inspiration,  the 
language  varies  according  to  the  individual  and  the 
chronology,  from  Genesis  to  the  Revelation.  Here 
are  people  who  profess  to  be  daily  and  hourly  en- 
lightened by  the  inbreathing  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
inspiring  **  best  wisdom;"  who  are  thus  forced 
theoretically  to  believe  that  the  anthority  of  the 
woman-preacher,  compelled  by  the**  voice  within" 
to  utter  her  testimony,  is  of  equal  weight  with  apos- 
tles ;  yet  would  desire  to  suppress  her  testimony, 
as  she  would  not  venture  to  utter  it,  if  it  did  not 
literally  repeat  the  thoughts  and  words  of  their 
*'  honored  predecessors,"  their  fathers  and  apostles 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  women  especially 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  bound  by  this  sentiment, 
which  allies  itself  to  their  conservative  tendencies, 
causing  contradictions  between  theory  and  practice, 
which  lead  to  painful  as  well  as  ridiculous  results. 
They  are,  in  fact,  bound  to  the  period  of  their  fore- 
fathers by  a  necessity  which  we  can  hardly  realize, 
so  that  even  the  mention  of  our  Saviour *s  name, 
spoken  with  any  freshness  or  freedom,  is  sup- 
pressed by  the  women  in  authority,  as  beautiful 
indeed,  but  as  **  new-lightism."  NewAight  is  a 
word  of  reproach  with  a  sect  which  professes  to 
disregard  the  Bible  itself,  unless  interpreted  by  the 
light  within.  In  this  confusion  of  ideas,  and  per- 
ceiving at  the  same  time,  with  worldly  wisdom, 
that  a  new  phraseology  would  inevitably  introduce 
a  new  train  of  thought,  they  cling,  regardless  of 
consistency,  in  their  present  frigid  jealousy  of 
innovation,  to  the  very  forms  and  words  with  which 
their  predecessors  expressed  their  ponderous  and 
pragmatical  enthusiasm.  They  dare  not  make  a 
suggestion  of  ever  so  trifling  a  nature  in  any  other 
but  the  received  traditional  formulary.  The  effect, 
as  our  extracts  show,  is  unprecedented  ;  though 
the  perusal  of  the  whole  book  can  alone  give  the 
reader  an  adequate  impression  on  this  striking 
feature  of  Quakerism. 

In  conclusion — while  the  profession  of  Quaker- 
ism is  to  cast  off  all  religious  observances,  all  forms, 
all  rites,  all  ceremonies ;  yet,  the  practical  lesson 
to  be  drawn  from  their  existing  system  seems  to 
be  the  value  of  observances  as  illustrated  by  their 
own  bigoted  practice  of  them.  The  question  i« 
continually  moving  men's  minds,  how  are  we  to 
attach  the  young  to  their  Church,  how  are  we  to 
lead  them  to  love  her,  and  imprint  such  prineiplee 
and  doctrines  on  their  minds  aa  shall  sustain  and 
strengthen  that  love  into  an  enduring,  life-long  uk^ 
tive  of  action?  Now,  we  think  that  Quakerism 
iiiowt  that  obeervaooea — something  to  do,  aom»> 
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thing  for  the  hody  to  take  part  in,  something  that 
occupies  the  time  and  habitual  thoughts,  something 
every  day  to  be  done  that  cannot  be  forgotten,  the 
omission  of  which  implies  separation,  the  observ- 
ance of  which  expresses  membership — is  the  means 
to  establish  this  love,  this  life-long  devotion.  The 
rites  and  ceremonies,  the  daily  observances  of 
Quakerism,  are  foolish,  many  of  them  unnecessary, 
unmeaning,  objectionable ;  but  such  as  they  are, 
and  in  so  far  as  they  are  strictly  enjoined  in  child- 
hood and  youth,  they  keep  together  the  body,  which 
appears  to  have  absolutely  no  other  bond  of  union, 
no  other  reason  or  cause  for  continuance  or  existence 
from  day  to  day.  It  is  this  which  gives  continuity 
to  all  false  systems,  from  the  inherent  power  of 
use  and  habit  over  the  soul.  *'  For,  pass  over  the 
isles  of  Chittim,  and  see  and  send  unto  Kedar,  and 
consider  diligently;  see  if  there  be  such  a  thing. 
Hath  a  nation  changed  their  gods,  which  are  yet 
no  gods!*'  False  and  weak  observances  have  not 
necessarily  more  power  than  beautiful  and  signifi- 
cant ones ;  those  that  figure  forth  the  church's 
ofifice  and  character  are  not  in  their  nature  less 
efllectual  than  others  that  begin  and  end  in  them- 
selves. A  service  of  prayer  and  praise  has  not  less 
influence  on  the  feelings  than  a  *'  silent  meeting ;" 
the  repetition  of  creeds  and  catechisms,  than  '*  the 
thee  and  tlie  thou  ;"  the  prayer  uttered  on  bended 
knees,  than  the  formal  garment ;  the  appropriate 
changes  of  posture,  than  perpetual  sitting ;  the  head 
reverently  made  bare,  than  pertinaciously  covered. 
Let  us  then  train  our  children,  rich  and  poor,  in  a 
due  regard  of  outward  observances,  as  believing 
them  necessary  to  tlie  practice  of  religion  in  beings 
who  were  created  with  bodies  as  well  as  souls ;  be- 
lieving that  an  arrogant  rejection  of  them  as  need- 
less, and  unbecoming  the  spiritual  worshipper, 
must  always  end,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sect  that 
was  founded  on  that  dogma,  in  an  exclusive,  though 
it  may  be  unconscious,  regard  for  externals. 


EXECUTION   OF  A   PRIEST   IN  CHINA, 

A  LCTTBR  from  Hongkong,  addressed  to  the  Uni^ 
verSf  gives  the  following  details  of  the  execution 
of  a  M.  Schoffler,  a  missionary  priest,  showing  that 
there  they  act  on  the  doctrine  of  the  UniverM ; — 

On  the  4th  of  May,  about  noon,  by  order  of  the 
Grand  Mandarin,  elephants  and  horses  were  pre- 
pared, and  two  regiments  of  satellites  were  under 
arms.  The  muskets  were  loaded,  and  every  one 
expected  that  it  was  an  expedition  against  some 
rebels  which  was  being  fitted  out,  or  that  an  attack 
was  to  have  been  made  on  the  haunt  of  some  brig- 
ands. It  was  soon,  however,  understood  that  all 
these  preparations  bad  been  ordered  for  the  execu- 
tion of  M.  Schoffler.  The  mandarin,  fearing  that 
the  Christians  would  endeavor  to  rescue  their  mi»- 
eionary  by  force,  wished  to  intimidate  them  by  this 
display  of  troops.  When  his  intentions  were 
known  all  the  town  showed  the  greatest  affliction. 
The  gaolers,  the  prisoners,  and  all  thoee  who  had 
had  any  connection  with  the  missionary,  expressed 
their  sorrow  and  regret.  M.  Schoffler,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  smiling  with  delight,  and  he  prepared 
to  walk  to  the  place  of  execution  with  greater  ease 
by  dressing  himself  as  lightly  as  possible.  The 
mandarin  wts  apprehensive  of  a  riot,  and  took  up 
his  position  on  the  ramparts,  surrounded  by  his 
troops,  all  ready  for  action.  The  execution  took 
ftooe  oataido  the  town.    The  antkgt  of  the  martyr 


was  arranged  in  the  following  manner  : — Before 
him  marched  a  soldier,  carrying  a  board  affixed  to 
a  pole,  on  which  was  written,  *'  Notwithstanding 
the  severe  prohibition  against  the  religion  of  Jesus,  ' 
a  European  priest  named  Augustin  has  dared  to 
come  here  clandestinely  to  preach  and  to  seduce  the 
people.  When  arrested,  he  confessed  everything 
— his  crime  is  evident.  Let  Augustin  have  hia 
head  cut  off,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  Fourth 
year  of  Tu  Du  ;  First  of  the  Third  Moon."  Eight 
soldiers,  with  drawn  sabres,  marched  by  the  side  of 
M.  Schoffler:  100  men,  armed  with  muskets  oi^ 
lances,  formed  the  head  of  the  procession  ;  two  ele- 
phants formed  the  rear-guard.  The  martyr  held 
up  his  chains  when  walking  ;  he  walked  quickly, 
as  if  hastening  towards  his  triumph,  and  continually 
ofifered  up  thanksgivings.  He  was  surrounded  by 
an  immense  crowd ;  the  greater  number  of  (hesa 
pagans  were  struck  with  religious  admiration ; 
there  were  some,  however,  who  railed  and  blas- 
phemed. On  arriving  at  the  place  of  execution,  the 
martyr  fell  on  his  knees,  kissed  the  crucifix  three 
times,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  executioner,  he 
took  ofl^'his  coat  and  turned  down  the  collar  of  hia 
shirt.  The  executioner  having  afterwards  tied  hia 
hands  behind  his  back,  the  martyr  said  to  him,  '^  Du 
your  business  as  quickly  as  possible."  **  No,  no," 
replied  the  mandarin,  who  was  informed  of  what 
M.  Schoffler  had  said, ''  follow  the  signal  of  the 
cymbal,  and  only  strike  at  the  third  sound."  The 
signal  was  given.  The  hand  of  the  executioner 
trembled.  He  struck  three  blows  of  his  sabre  on 
the  neck  of  the  victim,  and  was  at  length  obliged 
to  cut  the  flesh  with  a  knife,  in  order  to  detach  the 
head  from  the  body.  In  Cochin  China  those  who 
are  present  at  executions  are  accustomed  to  disperse 
immediately  it  is  over ;  but  on  this  occasion,  al- 
though the  greater  number  present  were  paeans — 
for  there  are  very  few  Christians  at  Son  Tay — 
they  rushed  forward  to  collect  some  drops  of  the 
blood,  and  to  get  some  portion  of  the  garments  of  the 
martyr.  It  was  remarked  that  an  inferior  manda- 
rin, a  pagan,  before  the  execution  threw  a  coat  of 
white  silk  and  a  piece  of  white  linen  at  the  feet  of 
the  martyr,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  stained 
with  his  blood.  M.  Schoffler,  thinking  doubtless 
that  they  belonged  to  some  Christian,  took  them  up 
and  placed  them  inside  his  shirt  next  his  heart. 
When  the  chief  mandarin  was  informed  of  what  his 
subordinate  had  done,  he  ordered  him  to  receive 
several  blows  with  a  stick  ;  he,  however,  went  off 
very  delij^hted  with  the  possession  of  his  precious 
relics.  The  Christians  obtained  the  body  of  M. 
Schoffler,  but  the  head  was  thrown  into  the  river, 
and  had  not  been  found  when  the  above  letter  was 
written. 


Tbk  Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence. — ^The  passage 
through  the  Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  exciting  scenes  which  can  be  eUf 
joyed  in  the  whole  vast  extent  of  our  inland  nayiga* 
tion.  Even  by  daylight  there  are  few  who  can  avoid 
ft  litUe  tremulousness  as  the  boat  plunges  and.  msbea 
through  the  swift  and  boiling  current  No  American 
boats,  we  believe,  have  yet  attempted  the  passage.  It 
puts  the  strength  of  the  boat  to  a  pretty  severe  test  ; 
and  the  Canadian  boats,  which  have  enjoyed  the  moni- 
opoly  of  the  hazard,  have  been  built  with  reference  to 
it  Hitherto  the  run  of  the  rapids  has  only  been  made 
in  the  daytime.  Now,  as  we  learn  from  the  Montreal 
Herald  of  the  10th,  it  has  been  accomplished  Inpo^ 
feet  safety  by  moonlight  The  steamer  Lord  flgin 
made  the  passage,  for  the  first  time  in  the  night,  on 
the  7th  instant— Bofton  2Va9e//er. 
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From  the  Quarterlj  Baview. 

7^  Hislory  of  Britiih  India,  from  1805  to  1835. 
By  Horace  Hatman  Wilson,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S. 
Vol.  iii.  8to.  1848. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1838,  the  princely  city 
of  Oodypore  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  solemnity. 
About  mid-day,  a  prolonered  discharge  of  artillery 
from  the  fort  announced  the  unexpected  decease  of 
Mahar&na  Juw&n  Singh ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  trop- 
ical climates,  preparations  for  his  obsequies  imme- 
diately commenced.  The  palace-gate  was  thronged 
with  the  expectant  populace.  Something,  how- 
erer,  in  the  excitement  of  their  roices  and  ges- 
tures, boded  the  approach  of  a  spectacle  more  thril- 
ling than  mere  pomp  could  render  even  a  royal  fu- 
neral. It  was  not  the  dead  alone  whom  the  eager 
crowd  were  waitin?  to  see  pass  from  among  them. 
Sculptured  in  startling  abundance  on  the  tombs  of 
their  rulers,  the  well-known  effigies  of  women's 
feel  *  gave  ghastly  assurance  that  a  prince  of  Oo- 
dypore would  not  that  day  be  gathered  to  his 
fathers  without  a  wife,  or  a  concubine,  sharing  his 
pyre.  The  only  question  was — how  manyt  It 
was  known  that  the  youngest  of  the  two  queens 
came  of  a  family  in  which  the  rite  was  rarely 
practised  ;  while  the  suddenness  of  the  Mahar&na*s 
death  bad  given  but  scanty  time  for  any  of  his  in- 
ferior women  to  mature  so  tremendous  a  resolution. 
Great,  therefore,  was  the  admiration  of  the  multi- 
tade  when  they  learnt,  that,  immediately  on  the 
fiitid  tidings  reaching  the  Zen&na,  both  the  queens 
and  six  out  of  seven  concubines  had  determined  to 
burn.  The  seventh,  a  favorite,  had  excused  her- 
self on  the  plea — which,  characteristically  enough, 
was  at  once  admitted — that  **  she  felt  none  of  the 
inspiration  deemed  necessary  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
Mcrifice.'' 

It  next  became  the  doty  of  the  chief  nobles  to 
address  the  ladies  with  the  forms  of%iissuasion. 
But  to  these  they  quickly  put  an  end  by  an  act  that 
rendered  retreat  impossible : — loosening  their  hair, 
and  unveiling  their  faces,  they  went  to  the  gate  of 
the  Zen&na,  and  presented  themselves  before  the 
taeembled  populace.  All  opposition  to  their  wishes 
now  ceased.  They  were  regarded  as  sacred  to  the 
departed  monarch.  Devout  ejaculations  poured  in- 
eessantly  from  their  lips.  Their  movements  became 
invested  with  a  mysterious  significance  ;  and  their 
words  were  treasured  up  as  prophetic. 

Meantime  the  pile  had  been  prepared.  The  eight 
Tictims,  dressed  in  their  richest  attire,  and  mounted 
on  horseback,  moved  with  the  procession  to  the 
cemetery.  There  they  stripped  off  their  ornaments 
and  jewels,  distributed  gifts  to  the  b3rstanders,  and, 
Jastly,  mounting  the  pile,  took  their  places  beside 
the  corpse.  As  the  Mahar&na  had  left  no  son, 
his  nephew,  the  present  sovereign,  applied  the 
torch.  The  crash  of  music,  the  chanting  of  the 
priests,  and  the  cries  of  the  multitude,  arose  simul- 
taneously, and  the  tragedy  was  consummated. 
'*  The  father  of  one  of  the  queens*'  (concludes  the 
native  report)  '*  had  been  present  during  the  whole. 
He  18  here  immersed  in  contemplation  and  grief, 
and  his  companions  are  comforting  him." 

Perhaps  at  this  point  some  of  our  readers  may 
feel  puzzled  by  the  recollection  that  Lord  William 
Bentmck  is  celebrated  in  numberless  works  as  hav- 
ing put  down  all  atrocities  of  this  kind  some 
twenty  years  ago.    And  true  it  is  that  he  did  so  as 

*  The  distinctive  memorial  of  a  suttee.  The  feet 
•f  each  victim  are  represented  in  relief  with  the  soles 
oatwardSi  on  the  fiice  of  the  mausoleum. 


far  as  his  authority  extended ;  but  within  that  limit, 
as  Mr.  Wilson *s  clear  narrative  shows,  the  opera- 
tion was  necessarily  confined.  In  other  words,  out 
of  about  77  millions  of  souls,  this  pmhibition 
reached  directly  only  the  37  millions  who  were 
British  subjects  :  indirectly,  perhaps,  about  10  mil- 
lions more,  consisting  of  the  subjects  of  native 
princes,  in  whose  internal  management  we  had 
some  voice ;  while  there  remained  not  less  than  21 
millions,  the  subjects  of  states  which,  though  our 
allies,  could  be  in  no  degree  reached  by  the  legis- 
lation of  1829.  The  kingdom  of  Oodypore,  or 
Meywar,  was  of  the  last  class.  The  only  notice, 
therefore,  that  the  governor-general  of  1838  (Lord 
Auckland)  could  take  of  the  horrors  above  detailed 
was  by  way  of  private  communication.  The  Resi- 
dent at  Oodypore  was  instnicted  to  explain  unojfi- 
dally  the  horror  with  which  the  British  government 
had  heard  of  the  tragedy,  and  of  the  promi- 
nent part  in  it  played  by  the  new  sovereign  him- 
self. The  Resident's  opinion  was  at  the  same  time 
asked,  as  to  the  most  suitable  compliment  to  be  paid 
to  those  nobles  who  had  sought  to  dissuade  the 
ladies  from  their  resolution,  and  the  answer  was 
noteworthy.  Lord  Auckland  was  informed  that  the 
personages  in  question  would  simply  feel  "dis- 
graced" by  any  tribute  which  should  imply  thai 
theirxlissuasions  had  been  meant  for  aught  but  dec- 
orous forms ! 

Such  was  the  veneration  in  which,  up  to  a  date 
so  recent,  the  sacrifice  of  Suttee  vras  held  bj 
a  vast  proportion  of  our  allies,  and  such  the  acqui- 
escence with  which  the  British  government  per- 
force regarded  its  celebration.  Within  the  last 
seven  years,  however,  the  rite  has  occasioned  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  movements  recorded  in 
Eastern  annals.  Never  before,  within  historical 
memory,  had  the  Hindoos  exhibited  the  phenome- 
non of  reUgious  change.  During  that  brief  period 
an  agitation  has  sprung  up  which  has  led  more  than 
half  the  great  independent  states  to  repudiate  a 
sacrifice  regarded  by  their  forefathers  not  only  as 
sacred,  but  as  a  standing  miracle  in  attestation  of 
their  faith.  So  extraorainary  an  exception  to  the 
inveterate  tyranny  of  tradition  would  demand  in- 
vestigation, were  it  only  as  a  psychological  problem ; 
but  how  much  more  is  this  the  case  when  the  won- 
der is  known  to  be  the  work  of  a  single  British 
officer !  We  owe  to  the  late  lamented  chairman 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  the  means  of  presenting 
our  readers  with  the  first  authentic  account  of  this 
triumph  of  skill  and  energy. 

Strange  to  say,  the  movement  originated  in  the 
very  stronghold  of  the  rite.  Among  the  states  who 
gloried  in  the  readiness  of  their  women  to  bravs 
this  supreme  test  of  conjugal  devotion,  none  exer- 
cise a  wider  influence  over  Hindoo  opinion  than  the 
small  knot  of  powers  on  the  north-west  frontier, 
who  occupy  the  provinces  known  collectively  as 
Rajpoot&na.  The  respect  paid  throughout  India  to 
the  blood  of  the  Rajpoots — (literally  the  progeny 
of  princes) — is  well  known.  Matrimonial  alliances 
with  their  chiefs  are  eagerly  sought  by  princes  of 
thrice  their  territorial  importance.  A  race  of  sol- 
diers and  hunters,  their  figures  and  faces  are  emi- 
nently handsome  and  martial;  their  voices  loud; 
and,  when  they  laugh,  it  is  with  a  hearty  burst 
like  Europeans — in  broad  contrast'  to  the  stealthy 
chuckle  of  the  Beng&lee,  or  the  silent  smile  of 
the  reserved  Mussulman.  Unlike  those,  too,  thev 
scorn  the  pursuits  uf  the  desk ;  and  even  agricul- 
ture has  only  become  common  among  them  since 
the  tranquillitation  of  the  frontier  has  diminished 
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their  opportnnities  of  obtaining  military  service 
among  their  feudal  lords.  Whatever  a  Hindoo 
knows  of  chivalry  or  nationality,  he  deems  to  be 
exemplified  in  this  model  race.  Since,  therefore, 
Rajpoots  were  renowned  for  the  frequency  of  their 
■attees,  the  great  independent  states  thought  it  be- 
neath their  orthodoxy  to  return  any  other  answer 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  government 
aginst  the  rite,  than  that  **  it  would  be  time  enough 
for  them  to  prohibit  it  when'Rajpoot&na  led  the 

way.*' 

This  they  doubtless  thought  was  to  postpone  a 
change  indefinitely.  Many,  in  truth,  and  pitiful 
were  the  instances  which  seemed  to  forbid  the  hope 
that  Rajpoots  would  ever  consent  to  take  the  lead 
in  such  a  course.  One  of  these  has  already  been 
given.  A  second — the  last  with  which  we  shall 
pain  our  readers — must  be  added,  because  it  illus- 
trates the  chief  difficulty  with  which  the  friends  of 
abolition  had  to  contend.  It  was  the  belief  of 
those  officers  who  had  acquired  the  longest  experi- 
ence in  Rajpoot  affairs,  that  every  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government  to  remonstrate 
against  suttee  had  been  followed  by  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  sacrifices.  This  opinion — which, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  naturally  carried  weight 
with  the  government,  and  had  caused  the  discourage- 
ment of  any  active  interference  in  the  matter — was 
supposed  to  receive  a  further  corroboration  in  the 
occurrence  we  are  about  to  narrate. 

Early  in  1840,  the  political  agent,  or  charg^ 
d'affaires,  at  the  Rajpoot  court  of  Kotah  had  ven- 
tured on  his  own  responsibility  to  break  through 
the  cautious  reserve  thus  prescribed,  by  apprizing 
the  chief  of  that  state  that  the  British  government 
would  be  greatly  gratified  to  hear  that  his  highness 
bad  abolished  suttee  throughout  his  dominions. 
**  My  friend,''  replied  the  prince,  "  the  customs 
alluded  to  have  been  handed  down  from  the  first 
fathers  of  mankind.  They  have  obtained  in  every 
nation  of  India,  and  more  especially  in  Rajpoot&na  ; 
for  whenever  a  sovereign  of  these  states  has  bidden 
farewell  to  life,  the  queens,  through  the  yearn- 
ings of  the  inward  spirit,  have  become  suttees,* 
notwithstanding  that  the  relatives  were  averse  to 
the  sacrifice,  and  would  have  prevented  it  alto- 
gether. It  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  mortal  to  nul- 
lify a  divine,  though  mysterious  ordinance."  With 
true  Oriental  complaisance,  however,  his  highness 
proceeded  to  promise  his  best  efforts  to  undertake 
the  impossibility.  '*  Since,"  he  concludes,  '*it 
will  afford  the  English  government  peculiar  pleas- 
ure, I  shall  take  such  measures  as  lie  in  my  power 
to  prohibit  the  practice."  It  appears  that  nobody 
except  the  officer  to  whom  it  was  addressed  attached 
any  value  to  this  plausible  assurance.  The  veteran 
diplomatist  who  at  that  time  superintended  our  re- 
lations with  the  Rajpootstates  was  even  led  to  augur 
from  it  some  fresh  outbreak  of  religious  zeal  in 
frvor  of  the  rite. 

About  3  p.  M.,  on  the  S9th  October,  1840,  a 
Brahmin,  by  name  Luchmun,  died  at  Kotah,  and 
his  widow  declared  her  intention  of  burning  with 
the  corpse.  The  permission  of  the  reigning  prince 
bad,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  obtained.  Now, 
therefore,  was  the  time  for  testing  the  value  of  the 

*  "The  term  Suttee,  or  Sati,  is  strictly  applicable 
to  the  person,  not  the  rite ;  meaning  a  pure  and  virtu- 
ous woman ;  and  designates  the  wife  who  completes  a 
life  of  uninterrupted  conjugal  happiness  by  the  act  of 
Saha-gamana,  accompanying  her  husband's  corpse. 
It  has  come  in. common  usage  to  denote  the  act." — 
Wilson,  iii.,  p.  265. 


pledge  which  he  had  given  to  the  charg^  d'affaires. 
His  highness  absolutely  declined  to  use  his  author- 
ity. The  chief  constable  was,  indeed,  sent  to  ad- 
dress the  ordinary  dissuasions  to  the  woman,  and 
to  promise  her  a  livelihood  in  case  she  survived^; 
but  the  victim,  as  usual,  was  resolute.  To  the 
bfier  of  a  maintenance  she  is  reported  to  have  an- 
swered— "  There  are  a  hundred  people  related  to 
me,  and  I  have  no  such  thoughts  to  annoy  me.  I  am 
about  to  obey  the  influence  of  God."  The  sight 
of  her  infant  son  did  not  shake  her.  All  the  mar- 
vels which  the  arts  of  the  priesthood  conjure  up  on 
such  occasions,  were  employed  to  convince  the 
populace  that  it  was  the  will  of  Heaven  that  the 
sacrifice  should  proceed.  '^  It  has  been  usual" — 
naively  wrote  the  Kotah  minister  in  his  excul- 
patory account  of  the  catastrophe  to  the  charg€ 
d'afifaires — **  it  has  been  usual,  on  a  disposition  to 
burn  being  evinced,  to  confine  the  individual  in  a 
room  under  lock  and  key ;  and,  if  these  efforts 
should  be  frustrated  by  the  voluntary  bursting  of 
the  locks  and  doors,  it  was  a  sure  sign  that  her  in- 
tention was  pure  and  sincere,  and  that  it  was  use- 
less to  oppose  it.  This  test  was  appHed  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  and  both  locks  and  doors  flew  open! 
Moreover,  it  was  known  that  a  suitee^s  words  for 
good  or  for  evil  would  assuredly  come  true,  which 
of  itself  deterred  any  spectator  from  interfering. 
Your  Agency  messenger  brought  her  to  the  palace 
and  took  her  by  the  hand  ;  though,  as  she  was  re^ 
garded  as  dead  to  the  world  and  all  its  creaturesi 
this  ought  not  to  have  been  done.  He  was  told  to 
take  a  guard  and  dissuade  her  if  he  could,  but  he 
did  not  succeed." — The  chief  constable  soon  ob- 
tained sufficient  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  wo- 
man's determination  to  satisfy  him  of  the  propriety 
of  ordering  the  pile.  Twenty  pounds  of  sandaj 
wood,  and  twenty  more  of  cotton  rope,  together 
with  fagots  and  flax,  were  accordingly  put  to- 
gether in  haste  by  the  river  side ;  and  the  funeral 
procession  was  on  the  point  of  commencing,  when 
the  Resident  sent  a  servant  of  his  own  to  make  one 
more  effort  to  dissuade  the  victim.  The  messenger 
found  the  Brahmins  plying  her  with  camphor,  and 
was  wholly  unable  to  overcome  the  natural  and  ar- 
tificial exaltation  which  she  exhibited.  Moreover, 
the  crowd  were  impatient  at  what  thev  deemed  so 
pertinacious  an  opposition  to  the  divine  will,  and 
bore  the  woman  off  to  the  palace,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  chiefs  prohibition  of  any  further  attempts 
of  the  kind.  1  he  messenger  had  the  courage  to 
accompany  them.  On  being  admitted  to  the  pres- 
ence, he  reminded  his  highness  of  his  late  promise 
to  the  Resident ;  but  his  remonstrances  were  quickly 
neutralized  by  an  adroit  hint  to  the  prince  from 
a  native  courtier,  **  that  if  the  widow's  purpose 
were  thwarted,  she  might  utter  some  imprecatione 
fatal  to  the  state !"  On  this  his  highness  declared 
that  he  would  stand  neutral  in  the  matter — **  he 
would  neither  assent  nor  dissent — the  messengeY 
might  do  his  best."  The  Brahmins  and  crowd  of 
course  interpreted  this  as  it  was  meant ;  they  jos* 
tied  the  emissaries  of  the  charg^  d'affaires,  and 
even  threw  out  threats  against  that  officer  himself^ 
in  case  of  any  further  interference.  Musicians 
now  came  out  from  the  palace  to  assist  at  the  cere- 
mony ;  a  snmptuous  dress  and  ornaments  were  pre- 
sented to  the  woman  ;  and,  thus  decorated  and  at- 
tended, she  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  sacrifice. 
Secret  orders  to  use  despatch  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  been  sent  by  the  prince ;  and  so  wisll  were 
these  obeyed,  that  within  three  hours  of  Luchtann 
Brahmin's  death  his  widow  had  shared  his  obsequies. 
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It  is  trae  that  cases  are  on  record  in  which,  at 
the  supreme  moment,  women  have  lost  courage, 
and,  starting  from  the  pile,  have  torn  off  their  sac- 
riAcial  garlands,  and  cried  aloud  for  mercy !  Un- 
happily, too,  it  is  not  improbable  that  on  such  occa- 
sions the  fatal  belief  that  a  suttee's  resolution  once 
voluntarily  taken  is  irrevocable,  may  have  caused 
the  bystanders  to  thrust  the  victim  remorselessly 
hack  into  the  flames ;  or  if,  from  British  interposi- 
tion, a  rescue  has  been  effected,  the  woman  has,  it 
may  be,  survived  only  to  curse  the  pity  which,  to 
save  her  from  a  few  moments  of  pain,  has  deprived 
her,  as  she  deemed,  of  ages  of  happiness.  These 
things  have  been  ;  but,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
the  suttee  has  been  a  voluntary  victim.  Resolute, 
undismayed,  confident  in  her  own  inspiration,  but 
betraying  by  the  tone  of  her  prophecies — which  are 
almost  always  auspicious — and  by  the  gracious  acts 
with  which  she  takes  leave  of  her  household,  and 
by  the  gifts  which  she  lavishes  on  the  bystanders, 
that  her  tender  woman's  heart  is  the  true  source 
whence  that  inspiration  flows,  the  child-widow  has 
scarcely  time  to  bewail  her  husband  ere  she  makes 
ready  to  rejoin  him.  She  is  dressed  like  a  bride, 
but  it  is  as  a  bride  who  has  been  received  within  the 
lenina  of  her  bridegroom.  Her  veil  ia  put  off,  her 
hair  unbound  ;  and,  so  adorned  and  so  exposed,  she 
goes  forth  to  gaze  on  the  strange  world  for  the  first 
time,  face  to  lace,  ere  she  leaves  it.  She  does  not 
blush  or  quail.  She  scarcely  regards  the  bearded 
crowd  who  press  so  eagerly  towards  Aer.  Her  lips 
move  in  momentary  prayer.  Paradise  is  in  her 
view.  .  She  sees  her  huslmnd  awaiting  with  appro- 
bation the  sacrifice  which  shall  restore  her  to  him 
dowered  with  the  expiation  of  their  sins,  and  en- 
nobled with  a  martyr^s  crown.  What  wonder  if, 
dazzled  with  these  visionary  glories,  she  heeds  not 
the  shouting  throng,  the  ominous  pile?  Exult- 
ingly  she  mounts  the  last  earthly  couch  which  she 
shall  share  with  her  lord.  His  head  she  places 
fondly  on  her  lap.  The  priests  set  up  their  chant 
—it  is  a  strange  hymeneal — and  her  first-horn  son, 
walking  thrice  round  the  pile,  lights  the  flame.  .If 
the  impulse  which  can  suflUce  to  steel  a  woman's 
nerves  to  encounter  so  painful  a  death,  and  toover- 

Sower  the  yearnings  of  her  heart  towards  the  chil- 
ren  she  may  leave  behind  her — ^if  such  an  impulse 
is,  even  to  tlie  eye  of  philosophy,  a  strange  evi- 
dence of  the  power  of  faith,  and  of  the  depth  and 
strength  of  tenderness — surely  we  may  well  conceive 
bow  the  superstitious  Hindoo  may  trace  in  it  more 
directly  the  finger  of  Grod  himself.  They,  we  are 
persuaded,  will  best  cope  with  this  superstition — 
fof  they  alone  will  comprehend  the  grounds  on 
which  it  rests — who,  content  with  the  weapons  of 
truth,  will  own,  that  love,  and  beauty,  and  death — 
terror,  wonder,  pity — never  conspired  to  form  a 
rite  more  solemn  and  affecting  to  the  untutored 
heart  of  man.* 

*  («I  have  heard,"  says  Mr.  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
Stooe,  "  that  io  Gazerat  women  about  to  burn  are 
often  stupefied  with  opium.  In  most  other  parts  this 
Is  certainly  not  the  case.  Women  go  through  all  the 
ceremonies  with  astonishing  composure  and  presence 
of  mind,  and  have  been  seen  seated,  unconfined,  among 
the  flames,  apparently  praying,  and  raising  their 
joined  hands  to  their  heads  with  as  little  agitation  as 
St  their  ordinary  devotions.  The  sight  of  a  widow 
burning  is  a  most  painful  one  ;  hut  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  spectator  is  most  affected  hy  pity  or  ad- 
•[liration.  The  more  than  human  serenity  of  the  vic- 
tim, and  the  respect  which  she  receives  from  all  around 
bar,  arc  heightened  by  her  ^ntle  demeanor  and  her 
osrs  to  omit  nothing  In  distributing  bar  last  presents, 


The  confirmation  that  the  Kotah  case  appesred  im 
give  to  the  current  opinions  on  the  dsnger  of  interfei^ 
enee,  had  naturally  caused  an  official  neutrally 
on  the  subject  to  be  prrscribed  more  strictly  than 
ever  to  our  residents  at  native  courts ;  snd  s  com^ 
plete  inaction  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Not  tm 
multiply  instances  of  this  policy,  we  may  mention 
that  in  1842  Lord  Ellenborough  expreasly  declined 
to  sanction  an  offer  made  by  the  charg^  d^aflaires 
at  Hyderabad,  to  procure  from  its  Mahomedan 
ruler  a  prohibition  of  the  rite. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  genersl  despondency 
that  Major  (now  Lieutenant-Colonel)  Ludlow, 
charg^  d  affaires  at  Jypore,  conceived  the  idea  of 
aaaailing  the  auperatition  in  its  stronghold.  His 
scheme  was  aimple  and  not  new — qualitiea  which 
are  the  beat  evidence  of  the  difficulties  that  had 
hitherto  prevented  ite  execution .  Long  ago,  Orien* 
tal  scholara,  both  native  and  European,  had  shown 
that  the  rite  was  not  only  unaanctioned,  but  infer* 
entially  forbidden,  by  the  earliest  and  most  author* 
iutive  Hindoo  scriptures.  Nay,  Colonel  Tod,  in  his 
book  on  Rajpootana,  had  actually  indicatcNl  this 
anomaly  in  Hindoo  doctrine  as  the  best  point  of  at- 
tack for  abolitioniste  to  select.  Yet,  though  that 
valuable  work  was  published  in  1820,  and  though 
the  author,  from  the  position  he  long  held  as  chief 
diplomatic  officer  in  the  country  he  so  well  de* 
scribes,  hsd  the  amplest  opportunities  for  csrrying 
out  his  own  suggestion,  it  was  reserved  for  Major 
Ludlow,  in  1844,  to  put  it  to  the  test  of  practice, 
and  to  vanquish  the  obstaclea  that  had  hitherto  coo* 
fined  it  to  the  dream-land  of  speculative  benevo- 
lence. 

The  explanation  of  this  previous  inaction  is  nol 
difficult.  Scholars,  it  is  true,  hsd  proved  suttee 
to  be  an  innovation  and  a  hereay  ;  hut  it  was  an 
innovation  of  2000  years'  stending,  and  a  heresy 
abetted  by  the  priesthood  since  the  days  of  Alex- 
ander. Though  unnoticed  by  Menu,  the  sappl«* 
mentary  writings  with  which  the  Hindoos,  like  the 
Jews,  have  overlaid  their  primitive  hooka,  are  pro- 
fuse in  its  praise.  Above  all — ^let  the  force  of  the 
appeal  from  the  more  recent  to  the  primitive  coda 
be  what  it  might — it  could  not  but  be  attended  with 
suspicion  when  proceeding  from  religionists  who 
equally  repudiated  both  the  one  and  the  other.  It 
is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  E^iglishmen  should 
have  hesiuted  long  to  sssail  with  the  delicate 
weapon  of  theological  criticism  a  rite  thus  strong 
in  remote  antiquity,  in  venerated  records,  in  a  hie- 
rarchjr  at  once  ignorant  and  unscrupulous,  and  in  the 
associationa  with  which  innumerable  traditions  of 
womanly  courage  and  constency  bad  ennobled  it  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Hindoo  people. 

His  resolution  once  Uken,  however,  there  were 
circumsUnoes  in  Major  Ludlow*s  position  not  un- 
fevorable  to  the  enterprise.  He  enjoyed  peculiar 
opportunities  of  intercourse  with  the  nobles  of  the 
court  to  which  he  was  accredited.  The  prince  of 
Jypore  was  a  minor,  and  the  government  was  car- 
ried on  by  a  council  of  regency,  over  which  the 
Major  presided.  Not  only  did  he  thus  possess  a 
more  direct  voice  in  the  administration  than  hie 
post  of  charg^  d*aSaires  would  have  given  him,  but 
he  had  already  so  used  this  vantage-ground  as  to 
dissipate  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  jealousies 
likely  to  be  excited  in  his  native  colleagaes  by  any 
interference  with  their  domestic  customs.    He  had 

and  paying  the  usual  marks  of  courtesy  to  the  bystand- 
ers ;  while  the  cruel  death  that  awaits  her  is  doubly 
felt  from  her  own  apparent  iassnsibiUty  to  its  terrors.*' 
■^Hittory  qf  India,  1.  361. 
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even  oontrived  to  brinff  the  other  Rajpoot  states  to 
oombine  with  Jypore  k>t  an  object  not  wholly  alien 
from  that  which  he  had  at  present  in  view.  Then, 
as  now,  the  abuse  which  be  had  undertaken  to 
assail  concerned  their  aen4nas ;  and  his  bitterest 
opponents  were  likely  to  be  found  amongst  the 
priests. 

Old  maids,  as  our  readers  have  probably  heard, 
are  sadly  depreciated  in  the  East.  A  Rajpoot  girl 
who  remains  long  unwedded  is  a  disgrace  to  her 
house ;  but  that  was  not  the  only  danger  which  but 
a  few  years  ago  her  father  had  to  fear.  Should  he 
succeed  in  finding  her  a  husband,  the  chances  were 
that  the  family  estates  would  be  hopelessly  encum- 
bered in  proT^ing  the  gratuities  claimed  by  the 
priests  and  minstrels  who  were  certain  to  flock  to 
the  nuptials.  No  Rajpoot  is  above  the  dread  of 
satire  and  imprecations  ;  and  those  worthies  noto- 
riously dispensed  their  blessings  and  applauses,  or 
their  curses  and  lampoons,  according  to  the  price 
at  which  their  services  were  retained.  The  result 
was  that  their  favor  was  purchased  at  almost  any 
eost.  *'  The  Dahima  emptied  his  coffers  on  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,"  ran  a  favorite  distich 
of  these  venal  bards,  '*  but  be  filled  them  with  the 
praises  of  mankind."  The  Rajpoots  at  large  were 
not  disposed  to  be  Dahimas,  nor  yet  to  brave  the 
scandal  of  housing  marriageable  daoghters.  They 
found  refuge  from  the  dilemma  in  infanticide.  Par^ 
ents  reared  just  so  many  girls  as  they  eould  afibrd 
to  marry  on,  and  destroyed  the  rest.  The  crim- 
inality of  the  practice  was,  indeed,  acknowledged. 
Rajpoot  decorum  demanded  that  it  should  be  veiled 
in  secrecy ;  but  that  was  all.  A  trifling  penance 
absolved  the  perpetrator.  Nobody  dreamed  of 
dragging  such  afikirs  into  publicity.  If  a  son  was 
bom,  the  fact  was  announced  to  inquirers  with  ex- 
altation ;  if  a  daughter,  the  answer  was — Nothing  ! 
and  those  who  came  to  congratulate  went  silently 
away.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  system 
had  grown  up  to  such  monstrous  maturity  without 
some  degree  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  native 
rulers.  It  appears  that  here  and  there,  and  at  va- 
rious periods,  a  Rajpoot  prince  had  sought  to  reach 
the  evil  by  sumptuary  enactments  in  restraint  of 
nuptial  gratuities,  but  that  fear  of  the  reproach 
of  their  kinsmen  in  neighboring  communities  had 
invariably  deterred  his  subjects  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  remedy. 

Majoi  Ludlow  conceived  that  he  saw  his  way  to 
improving  on  these  precedents.  He  conjectured 
that  if  the  various  states  throughout  Rajpoot&na 
eould  be  brought  to  agree  to  a  common  scale  of 
snch  largesses,  apportioned  to  the  revenue  of  the 
bride's  parents,  with  uniform  penalties  for  all 
demands  in  excess,  the  problem  might  be  solved. 
Nothing,  however,  is  harder  than  to  bring  the 
tenacious  principalities  of  Rajpoot&na  to  act  together 
on  any  subject.  What  could  seem  more  so  than  to 
bring  them  to  work  in  concert  on  a  question 
involving  points  so  delicate  as  the  largesses  to  be 
dispensed  on  their  daughters*  weddings,  and  the 
comparative  claims  of  their  minstrels  and  priests  ? 
—It  was  certain,  too,  that,  failing  this  agreement, 
no  measure  of  the  kind  could  be  demand^  of  them 
by  the  British  government  without  a  breach  of  the 
treaties  that  secnred  the  freedom  of  their  internal 
administrations.  In  spite  of  these  obstacles  Major 
Ludlow  obtained  permission  to  do  his  best,  on  the 
single  condition  of  using  no  direct  solicitation 
towards  the  chiefs.  His  first  efliirts  were  thus 
confined  to  his  brother  diplomatists,  and  such 
native  deputies  as  resided  at  Jypore  for  the  purpose 


of  communicating  on  plunder  cases.  The  latter, 
gradually  coming  into  the  idea,  promulgated  it 
among  their  reapective  governments ;  and  by  this 
indirect  process  he  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  enactment  of  an  international  sumptuary  law 
which  has  rid  Rajpoot&na  of  a  most  frightful 
scourge  and  stigma. 

Never  probably  before,  since  the  origin  of  the 
Rajpoot  States,  had  their  jealousies  and  divisions 
been  even  temporarily  suspended.  But  the  advan- 
tage of  this  concert  was  rendered  palpable  to  them 
by  their  delivery  from  a  ruinous  system  of  extortion^ 
with  all  its  frightful  and  unnatural  results.  They 
were  aware  that  the  merit  of  this  social,  rather 
than  political,  reform,  was  due  to  Ludlow's  private 
exertions :  and  thus  between  him  and  themselves 
there  sprung  up  a  relation  on  such  subjects,  which 
the  antipathies  of  race  and  religion  very  seldom 
allow  of  among  Englishmen  and  Hindoos.  What, 
then,  if  he  could  avail  himself  of  these  aids  te 
accomplish  an  infinitely  harder  undertaking  ?  He 
had  rid  the  Rajpoots  of  a  practice  which  their  con- 
sciences condemned.  Could  he  rid  them  of  one,  to 
the  full  as  terrible,  which  they  revered  1  He  had 
rescued  her  child  for  the  mother.  Could  he  rescue 
the  mother  for  the  child  ?  It  was  doubtless  much 
for  an  Englishman  to  hope  to  tear  aside  the  pre- 
scriptive sanctions  which  for  twenty  centuries  had 
elevated  the  Indian  widow's  cruel  martyrdom  into 
the  holiest  of  mysteries ;  but  if  the  shock  was  ever 
to  be  given,  it  was  now,  and  at  Jypore.  The  resi- 
dent Vakeels  would  communicate  it  to  all  the 
Rajpoot  States ;  and  whenever  Rajpoot&na  should 
lead  the  way  in  breaking  through  *^  the  traditions 
of  the  elders,"  Hindostan  at  large  was  tolerably 
certain  to  follow. 

The  hour,  the  place,  and  the  man,  all  favored 
the  design.  One  lion,  however,  there  was  in  the 
path.  Major  Ludlow  could  not  hope  that  the  per- 
mission given  him  to  use  his  personal  influence 
with  the  convention  of  Vakeels  to  promote  measures 
against  female  infanticide,  would  be  extended  to 
any  similar  undertaking  against  suttee.  The 
acknowledged  criminality  of  the  one  prtustice  and 
the  reputed  sanctity  of  the  other  made  here  all 
the  diflference;  and  we  have  already  alluded  to 
the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  British  authorities, 
which  so  many  facts  had  seemed  to  substantiatei 
that  the  efforts  of  our  diplomatists  in  the  inde* 
pendent  states  to  check  the  rite  had  tended  only  ta 
an  opposite  eflfect.  As  an  essential  condition 
therefore  to  success,  and  on  pain  of  having  his 
operations  summarily  suspended.  Major  Ludlow 
was  compelled  to  work  unseen.  He  determined,  if 
possible,  to  induce  two  or  three  trustworthy  ieind 
influential  natives  to  undertake  the  cause  ;  to  ply 
them  with  the  critical  objection  drawn  from  the 
older  Scriptures ;  and,  by  declaring  his  own  reso- 
lution to  remain  neutral  till  public  opinion  had 
declared  itself,  to  excite  in  them  the  ambition  of 
taking  the  lead.  He  found  a  person  admirably 
adapted  to  his  purpose  in  the  financial  minister  of 
the  court  at  which  he  was  accredited.  Seth 
Maniok  Chund  belonged  to  a  sect  whose  distaste  for 
destruction  in  all  its  forms  is  singular  even  in  the 
East.  The  Oswal  tribe  do  not  wilfully  slay  the 
meanest  animal.  Carrying  out  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  to  its  logical  result— view- 
ing in  every  insect  a  possible  human  intelligence, 
and  as  yet  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  revelations  of 
the  oxy-hydrogen  microscope — ^their  priests  canr 
besoms  to  sweep  the  ground  on  which  they  tread, 
and  cover  their  mouths  with  ganae  to  avoid  the 
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scandal  of  inhaling  their  ancestors,  or  of  crushing 
them  wholesale  under  foot.  One  result  of  this 
tenderness  for  life  in  every  form  is  that  they  dis- 
approve of  suttees.  To  the  financial  minister, 
therefore,  and  to  his  own  head  Moonshee,  Major 
Ludlow  communicated  all  the  arguments  he  thought 
likely  to  be  of  use ;  and  thus  charged,  they  betook 
themselver  to  the  High  Priest  of  Jypore. 

Warily,  and  as  if  on  their  own  account,  they 
pressed  this  important  dignitary  with  the  omission 
of  all  mention  of  suttee  in  the  Code  of  Menu ; 
with  the  inferential  prohibition  of  the  rite  in  the 
denunciations  contained  in  that  work  against  sui- 
eide ;  and  with  its  promise  to  widows  living  chastely 
•f  eternal  felicity  with  their  husbands — whereas 
even  the  writings  which  countenanced  the  sacrifice, 
limited  the  duration  of  its  recompense  to  the  com- 
parative bagatelle  of  forty-five  millions  of  years. 
In  addition  to  these  objections,  already  familiar  to 
oriental  scholars,  Major  Ludlow  supplied  his  emis- 
aaries  with  two  others  at  least  as  eflicacious.  Pope's 
Universal  Praver  embodies,  it  appears,  a  favorite 
sentiment  of  tfindoo  moralists : — 

What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do ; 
This  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun, 

That  more  than  Heaven  pursue. 

Bat  the  Hindoo  divines  assert,  not  only  that  the 
love  of  goodness  for  its  own  sake  ought  to  prevail 
over  the  hopes  of  posthumous  reward,  but  that  the 
slightest  intrusion  of  an  interested  motive  is  fatal. 
What  more  easy  than  to  apply  this  dogma  to  the 
poor  widow  bent  on  earning  by  a  cruel  death  her 
ewa  and  her  husband's  salvation?  Her  devotion 
was  represented  as  a  mercenary  calculation  of 
profit  and  loss.  She  did  but  mock  the  Deity  with 
the  unclean  sacrifice  of  a  selfish  bargain.  Was 
the  martyr's  crown  her  aim  ?  She  had  forfeited  it 
by  that  very  aspiration ! 

Major  Ludlow  wound  up  these  arguments  by  a 
shrewd  appeal  to  national  pride.  Suttee,  (urged 
his  emissaries,)  unwarranted  by  Menu,  was  the 
evident  invention  of  some  degenerate  race,  whose 
women  were  worthless,  and  whose  widows,  if  they 
survived,  would  bring  reproach  on  the  memory  of 
their  lords.  To  such  it  might  be  leA.  The  honor 
of  Rajpoot  husbands  was  in  safer  keeping ;  and  the 
fair  fame  of  their  daughters  was  aspersed  by  the 
mere  retention  of  so  disgraceful  a  security ! 

The  high  priest  received  these  representations 
with  surprising  candor.  In  less  than  six  months 
he  was  induced  to  put  forth  a  document,  in  which 
be  adopted  all  the  theological  arguments,  and 
declared  authoritatively  that  the  self-immolation 
of  widows  was  less  meritorious  than  their  practis- 
ing *'  the  living  suttee  of  chastity  and  devotion !'' 
This  was  evidently  half  the  battle.  Major  Ludlow 
now  personally  entered  into  the  contest,  so  far  as 
to  cause  the  manifesto  to  he  shown  at  his  residence 
to  the  various  Vakeels  who  came  there  to  transact 
business;  and  these  in  their  turn  communicated  its 
contents  to  their  masters.  A  religious  agitation 
sprung  up  and  spread  widely.  At  the  same  time 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that,  let  the  impression 
produced  by  the  high  priest's  decision  be  what  it 
might,  no  man  of  rank — least  of  all  a  Rajpoot 
sovereign — would  be  anxious  to  proclaim  himself 
the  first  convert. 

To  iterate  day  by  day  the  same  arguments — to 
be  ever  on  the  stretch  to  discover  methods  of  ren- 
dering them  more  efficient — ^to  confirm  the  waver- 
ing— ^to  encourage  those  who  were  already  com- 


promised as  abolitionists — above  all,  to  keep  withia 
the  delicate  line  that  severed  his  private  advocacy 
of  the  high  priest's  dictum  from  his  official  adhesion 
to  it — here  was  an  arduous  combination  of  aims; 
and  the  major  knew  that  if  he  failed  in  any  one  of 
them,  a  quick  and  mischievous  reaction  of  publie 
opinion  would  render  the  object  of  all  his  toil  more 
distant  than  ever,  and  expose  him  to  the  censure 
of  his  own  government.  i3ut  what  then  ?  It  was 
the  old  alternative  of  every  man  wiser  and  braver 
than  his  fellows ;  the  criterion  would  be  success. 
If  he  did  not  win  the  palm  of  a  benefactor  of  his 
race,  he  must  be  content  to  be  reproached  as  a 
meddler  whose  untimely  steal  had  but  injured  a 
noble  cause. 

Within  a  few  months  of  the  issue  of  the  high 
priest*s  manifesto,  that  personage  died.  Never, 
not  even  during  his  last  sickness,  did  he  receive 
the  slightest  message  or  civility  from  Major  Ludlow. 
So  important  was  it  deemed  to  give  no  ground  for  the 
imputation  of  a  secret  understanding  between  them. 
While,  therefore,  it  was  part  of  the  good  fortune 
attending  this  enterprise  that  the  high  priest  should 
have  left  the  scene  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  before 
he  had  leisure  to  retract  or  modify  his  opinion,  il 
was  probably  due  to  Major  Ludlow's  caution  that 
the  public  faith  in  the  honesty  of  the  manifesto 
remained  to  the  last  unshaken. 

And  now  the  fruit  of  all  this  untiring  energy 
began  to  appear.  One  by  one  the  members  of  the 
council  of  regency  declared  themselves  in  favor  of 
the  legal  prohibition  of  suttee,  though  they  did 
not  as  yet  think  proper  to  pledge  the  infant  sover- 
eign to  so  critical  a  measure.  Most  of  the  nobles 
connected  with  the  court  were  avowed  abolitionists, 
and  three  of  the  tributary  provinces  of  Jypore 
actually  issued  enactments  against  the  rite.  Their 
example  was  followed  by  several  petty  neighboring 
states. 

Major  Ludlow  believed  that  the  time  was  come 
for  bolder  measures.  Everything  depended  on  the 
utmost  publicity  being  given  to  the  adhesions  he 
had  already  received.  Great  as  was  the  general 
respect  for  the  deceased  high  priest's  authority, 
the  timid  were  not  likely  to  be  converted  except  io 
good  company,  and,  as  has  been  said,  the  timidest 
of  all  in  a  matter  of  Rajpoot  orthodoxy  would  be 
the  Rajpoot  sovereigns.  He  was  aware,  indeed, 
that  rumor  had  already  befriended  him  in  this  re- 
spect. The  resident  Vakeels  had,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  kept  their  masters  throughout  Rajpoot&na 
well  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  strange 
agitation  at  Jypore.  But  those  functionaries  had 
no  access  to  the  letters  which,  in  his  capacity  of 
President  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  he  had  from 
time  to  time  received  from  the  leading  abolitionists ; 
and  such  documents,  forming  collectively  a  very 
imposing  record  of  opinion  in  high  places,  had 
now  accumulated  in  his  hands.  These  he  resolved 
to  turn  to  account.  He  sent  copies  of  the  whole 
correspondence  to  two  or  three  of  his  brother  di- 
plomatists in  Rajpoot4na,  in  order  that  they  might 
communicate  it  to  the  courts  to  which  they  were 
attached.  The  result  was  his  first  and  only  check. 
His  official  superior,  apprized  by  the  circulation  of 
these  documents,  took  alarm  and  arrested  the  whole 
proceeding.  The  mortification  of  Ludlow  must 
have  been  great ;  but  there  remained  so  much  to 
be  done,  and  by  means  so  foreign  to  the  routine  of 
official  experience,  that  we  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
prised that  the  first  impression  inspired  by  the 
promulgation  of  the  plan  was  one  of  distrust. 
When,  however,  a  year  bad  passed  without  any 
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oril  resnlting  from  the  agitation  of  the  subjeet,  the 
able  superiori  who  had  thus  felt  it  his  duty  to  inter- 
poae  his  aathority,  so  far  withdrew  his  opposition 
•0  to  issue  a  circular  to  the  chiefs,  urging,  on  the 
grounds  already  taken,  not  indeed  the  prohibition 
of  suttee,  but  the  imposition  of  penalties  on  all 
-persons  abetting  the  widow  in  the  rite. 

Happily  the  event  surpassed  these  cautious  ad> 
▼ances,  and  proved  how  little  Major  Ludlow  had 
overrated  the  strength  of  the  movement.  In  eight 
months*  time  from  the  issuing  of  the  circular  (Au- 
gust 23rd,  1846)  the  Council  of  Regency  at  Jypore 
led  the  way  among  the  great  independent  Rajpoot 
ttates  in  declaring  suttee  penal  on  aU  parties  en- 
gaged in  itf  principals  as  well  as  accessories.  Lord 
Hardinge,  then  at  Simla,  at  once  caused  a  notiiica- 
tion  of  this  event,  coupled  with  an  expression  of 
thanks  to  Major  Ludlow,  to  be  published  in  the 
Government  Gazette  (Sept.  22,  1846)  ;  and  so  vast 
and  so  swift  was  the  effect  of  this  example,  and  of 
the  prominence  thus  judiciously  assigned  to  it,  that 
before  Christmas  his  lordship  was  enabled  to  an- 
nounce the  prohibition  of  suttee  by  eleven  out  of  the 
eighteen  Rajpoot  principalities,  and  by  five  out  of 
the  remaining  sixteen  free  states  of  India  !  Of  the 
whole  territory,  then,  exempt  from  internal  con- 
trol, more  than  two  thirds  were  gained  over  to  the 
fpuse  of  abolition  within  four  months  from  the  Jy- 
pore  proclamation.* 

*  The  following  table  gives,  we  believe,  with  a  tol- 
erable approach  to  accuracy,  a  view  of  the  progress  of 
the  cause  of  abolition  among  those  states  which  have 
Che  control  of  their  internal  affairs : — 

Aboutionist  (18). 

Rajpootdna.       Square  Miler 

lypore 13,427 

Kotah 3,102 

Jh&lawar 1,287 

Boondee 2,291 

JTessulmere 9,779 

Banswarra 1,440 

Portabgurh 1,457 

Doongurpore 2,005 

Kerowlee 1,870 

Sirohee 3,024 

Dholepore 1,626 

Ameer  Khan  (Mahomedan)         .        .        •  1,633 


Total 
Hyderabad  (Mahomedan)  . 


42,942 

•  •  •  88,887 

4,245 

10,310 

Bandelkund' 16,173 

Owalior  (Mahratta) 32,944 

Cashmere about    1,600 


Indore  (Mahratta) 
Rewah  (Rajpoot) 
~      ■  •'     id 


197,000 


Total  area   .... 

Non-Abolitionist  (16). 

Rajpootdna.       Square  Miles. 

Heywar 11,784 

Jodbpore 34,132 

Ulwur 3,236 

Bikaneer 18,060 

KisbcDgurh 724 

Bhurtpore  (Jaut) 1,946 


Total 

Baroda  (Mahratta) 
Katteewar  (Rajpoot)  . 
Bhopal  (Mahomedan) 
Cutch  (Rajpoot) 
Dhar  (Rajpoot)    . 
Sawuntwarree  (Mahratta)  . 
The  four  protected  Sikh  States 


69,881 

6,525 

19,424 

6,772 

7,396 

1,465 

935 

16,602 


Total  area   ....      128,000 

Kotah  did  not  give  in  its  adhesion  till  the  following 
If  arch ;  while  Indore  is  now  stated  to  have  prohibited 


To  persons  unacquainted  with  the  influence  of  Raj- 
poot&na  on  Hindustan,  so  sudden  an  interruption  of 
the  torpor  of  ages  must  have  appeared  too  momenW 
ous  to  be  ascribed  to  the  seemingly  simple  measure! 
at  Jypore  which  it  immediately  followed .  It  was  aa 
if  Major  Ludlow  had  thrown  a  pebble  from  th« 
shore,  and  the  ice  of  an  arctic  sea  had  riven  befort 
him.  Yet  never  did  a  train  of  events  less  deserve 
to  be  ranked  as  mere  coincidences.  If  any  fu^* 
ther  proof  were  necessary,  we  might  point  to  ths 
fact  that  the  state  of  Gwalior,  in  proclaiming  sut- 
tee penal,  expressly  cited  as  its  authority  the  edict 
from  Jypore ;  while  nearly  every  abolitionist  so^ 
ereign  assigned  as  the  grounds  of  his  adhesion,  thi 
very  arguments  that  had  obtained  the  Jypore  higb- 
priest's  sanction.  The  recognition  of  Major  Lud* 
low's  services  by  his  own  immediate  superior  was 
hearty — **  The  last  political  agent,"  wrote  Colonel 
Sutherland  to  the  government,  **  was,  I  believe,  as 
little  prepared  for  the  abolition  of  suttee  at  Jyport 
as  I  was  on  my  return  to  that  capital  in  May,  1846, 
and  it  is  almost  exclusively  to  Major  Ludlow's 
influence  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  flrst  promul- 
gation of  the  law  prohibiting  suttee  in  a  Hindoo 
principality.'**  Major  Ludlow's  aids  were,  a  su- 
perior utterly  incapable  of  petty  jealousies,  and 
ready  to  abandon  his  own  anti-abolitionist  views 
directly  abolition  appeared  possible  ;  a  variety  of 
British  officers  residing  at  other  native  courts, 
eager  to  forward  the  good  work  when  once  begun ; 
a  governor-general  capable  of  appreciating  the  lus- 
tre which  such  an  achievement  would  cast  on  as 
administration  already  bright  with  military  glories ; 
and  last,  not  least,  a  Court  of  Directors  ever  prompt 
in  the  recognition  of  great  services. 

Our  narrative  is  concluded.  It  would  be  a 
strangely  superficial  view  that  saw  in  it  nothing 
but  a  skilful  series  of  measures  by  which  a  certain 
annual  saving  of  female  life  has  been  effected,  to 
the  gain  of  Eastern  morality,  and  to  the  credit  of 
the  chief  actor.  The  great  fact  it  teaches  is,  that 
the  Hindoo  mind  is  capable  of  advance  even  in  ths 
department  where  its  hnmolnlity  has  been  deemed  mosi 
absolute — traditionary  faith. 

More  than  threescore  yesrs  have  passed  sinot 
Burke  thus  described  our  Indian  empire  : — 

"With  us,  are  no  retributory  superstitions  by  which 
a  foundation  of  charity  compensates  through  ages  to 
the  poor  for  the  rapine  and  injustice  of  a  day.  With 
us  no  pride  erects  stately  monuments  which  repair  the 
mischief^  that  pride  hod  produced,  and  which  adorn  a 
country  out  of  its  own  spoils.  England  has  erected 
no  churches,  no  hospitals,  no  palaces,  no  schools. 
England  has  built  no  bridges,  mode  no  high  roads, 
cut  no  navigations,  dug  out  no  reservoirs.  Every 
other  conqueror  of  every  other  description  has  left 
some  monument  either  of  state  or  beneficence  behind 
him.  Were  toe  to  he  driven  out  of  India  this  day, 
nothing  would  remain  to  tell  that  it  had  been  pos- 
sessed, during  the  inglorious  period  of  our  dominion, 
by  anything  better  than  the  orang-outang,  or  ths 
tiger. 

the  rite  so  long  ago  as  the  rei^  of  Harree-Rao  Hol- 
kar.  That  enactment  had,  it  is  allowed,  remained 
unheard  of  elsewhere  down  to  the  date  of  the  procla- 
mation at  Jypore^  but  this  may  be  explained  by  the 
slight  importance  likely  to  be  attached  by  Hindoos  in 
general  to  the  religious  proceedings  of  a  community 
of  Mahrattas.  The  Sikn  empire,  since  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Cashmere)  annexed  to  our  dominions,  is 
included  among  the  five  abolitionist  states  out  of  Raj- 
pootdna, alluded  to  in  our  text. 

*  Oovemor-General's  Agent  for  Rajpootftna,  lltb 
September,  1847. 
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Boobtlaas,  when  this  doqiieBt  mvectiTe  waa  ut- 
tered nuny  of  the  '*  DKmaments"  deeidented  by 
the  orator  were  due  at  our  handa ;  and  great  and  val- 
vable  haTe  been  the  efibrta  aince  made  in  recognition 
of  the  debL  But  Burke  himaelf  did  not  dream  of 
Wioral  memoriala,  of  records  traced  in  the  faith  and 
auatoma  of  the  people.  It  may  be  questioned,  in- 
deed, whether  be  did  not  hold  them  superfluous. 
"This  multitude  of  men" — he  said  of  the  natives 
of  India  on  the  same  occasion — *'  does  not  consist 
of  an  abject  and  barbarous  populace,  but  a  people 
for  ages  civilixed  and  cultivated— caltiyated  by  all 
the  arts  of  polished  life  whilst  we  were  in  the 
woods."  There,  in  truth,  has  lain  the  difllcuhy 
of  their  making  any  further  advance.  It  was  this 
▼ery  polish — a  polish  of  luxury  rather  than  of  civil- 
isation— ti  polish  of  surface  incompatible  with 
growth — that,  like  the  glittering  cement  encasing 
Uie  Pyramids,  preserved  the  primeval  institutions 
of  Hindustan  through  twenty  centuries  of  rapine 
and  subjection,  proof  alike  to  the  whirling  wastes 
of  barbarism  and  the  keen  assaults  of  Western  in- 
tellect. It  was  the  inveterate  complacency,  eprung 
from  this  very  idea  that  they  possessed  most  of  the 
arts  of  peace  when  the  rest  of  mankind  were  **  in 
the  woods,"  which  bad  convinced  them  that  nothing 
lemained  to  add  to  their  mental  stores,  and  that  to 
arrange  and  adorn  their  existing  materials  was  for- 
ever their  only  duty.  Nay,  so  absolute  was  this 
state  of  optimisnn  thai  no  one  custom  or  tenet  was 
held  less  indisputably  excellent  than  another,  for 
all  derived  their  importance  from  the  common  sanc- 
tion of  antiquity.  A  change  in  a  Hindoo^s  food  or 
his  faith,  in  his  foojah  or  his  porridge,  was  equally 
odious  to  him-'equally  a  reflection  on  the  infalli- 
bility of  his  forefathers — ^to  question  which  were 
indeed  "  confusion  worse  than  death." 

That  the  semi-barbarous  conquerors  from  northern 
Asia,  whose  "  retributory  superstitions"  Burke  has 
eulogized,  should  have  been  able  to  break  into  so 
Compact  a  system,  was  not,  perhaps,  to  be  expected. 
India  rather  influenced  them  than  they  India,  and, 
like  a  voluptuous  mistress,  enervated  each  in 
turn — till  he  resigned  her  to  some  hardier  captor. 
But  even  the  European  invaders  who  were  saved 
from  such  a  fate,  if  by  no  other  cause,  by  this — 
that  their  physical  constitution  precluded  them  from 
•ettling  on  the  soil— even  they,  with  all  the  energy 
which  a  constant  recruiting  of  the  governing  class 
from  the  West  has  secured  to  their  respective  dy- 
nasties, had  never,  until  the  period  of  our  narrative, 
broken  one  of  the  links  in  the  ancient  chain  of 
Hindoo  dusioor.  The  distressing  failures  of  our 
own  missionaries  are  notorious.  "  How,"  wrote 
the  zealous  but  truthful  Henry  Martyn,  after  more 
than  a  year's  fruitless  labor  on  that  impracticable 
•oil — 

How  shall  it  ever  be  possible  to  convince  a  Hindoo 
or  Brahmin  of  anything  ?  .  . .  .  Truly,  if  ever  I  see  a 
Hindoo  a  real  believer  in  Jesus,  I  shall  see  something 
more  nearly  approaching  the  resurrection  of  a  dead 
body  than  anything  I  have  yet  seen.  This  last  week 
a  Brahmin  came  three  or  four  days  following  and 
stayed  an  hour  or  two  each  time.  I  told  him  all  that 
God  had  done  for  mankind  from  the  beginning  ;  the 
evidence  of  Christianity,  the  natuse  of  it,  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  their  religion  ;  in  short,  every  topic 
that  could  a£fect  a  human  being.  At  the  end  of  all  he 
was  exactly  as  at  the  beginning :  the  same  nrene  tmile 
denotet  the  absence  of  all  feeling, — Journal^  p.  586. 

And  again,  a  year  and  a  half  later :  "  Were  the 
Hindoo  woman  you  mention  a  true  convert,  she 


would  be  a  rich  reward  for  a  life's  labor ;  but  alaal 
I  doubt  of  every  Hindostaaee  Christian  in  Hindo»- 
tan."  (Ib,^  p.  638.)  This  opinion  seems  to  hava 
been  shared  by  Sir  Jamee  Mackintosh.  *'H« 
thought  that  little  was  to  be  apprehended  and  little 
hoped  for  from  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries." 
{lb.,  p.  706.)  It  is  true  that  by  dint  of  unflagging 
eflbrts  the  pioneers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  East  have 
attained,  in  Southern  India  especially,  a  degree  of 
success  which  would  have  astonislied  Martyn.  But 
the  sum  of  conversions,  when  viewed  with  refei^ 
ence  to  the  number  of  our  subjects,  is  as  a  drop  ia 
the  ocean.  And  how,  in  eflfect,  can  a  people  whe 
conceive  themselves  to  be  living  in  a  very  atmoi^ 
phere  of  miracles,  celestial  and  diabolical,  attach 
adequate  importance  to  the  evidences  of  those  won- 
ders by  which  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  ia 
attested?  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  to  iudga 
118  by  '*  our  fruits,"  what  are  the  qualities  likely 
to  attract  their  regard  ?  In  our  preachers  they  sea 
none  of  that  terrible  asceticism  with  which  tha 
naked  fakeer  or  aelf-torturing  jogee  successfully 
challenges  their  reverence.  The  exposure  of  our 
women's  faces,  the  indiscriminate  mixture  of  tha 
sexes  in  our  social  meetings,  our  dancing,  our  un- 
scrupulous diet,  are,  each  of  them,  features  which, 
however  innocent  in  theoDselves,  shock  that  material 
morality  which  the  natives  best  appreciate.  They 
admit,  indeed,  our  veracity,  justice,  and  energy,  and 
that  'Vbeaver-like"  faculty  which  one  of  our  own 
satirists  has  seized  as  the  principal  national  attribute. 
That  it  is  our  destiny,  for  some  inscrutable  purpose, 
to  make  our  penknives  bristle  from  pole  to  pole,  to 
run  a  girdle  round  the  earth  with  our  printed  yams, 
and  to  fight,  if  need  be,  for  these  objects  like  Rooa- 
tums,  or  scheme  like  Faridoons — ^all  these  things 
are  admitted  by  the  natives,  and  the  contemplaiioa 
of  them  fills  them  with  wonder  and  awe.  But 
alas !  no  less  true  is  it  that  none  of  these  things 
move  their  envy.  If,  therefore,  success  in  teaching 
the  Hindoo  a  higher  and  truer  civilization  is  possible 
at  all,  our  firat  eflbrts  must  be  directed  towards 
convincing  them  of  the  defects  of  their  own  system, 
rather  than  of  the  merits  of  ours*-when  they  can 
appreciate  the  last,  the  battle  will  have  been  won. 
Eight  years  ago,  to  a  proposal  even  thus  limited, 
nobody  could  have  been  blamed  for  objecting  with 
Henry  Martyn,  '*  How  shall  it  ever  be  possible  to 
convince  a  Hindoo  of  anything?"  But  who  can 
say  that  it  is  hopeless  now,  when  half  the  states  of 
Hindostan  have  been  brought  to  repudiate  a  rite 
which  was  held  holy  by  their  race  for  full  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era  ?  True,  the  ar» 
guments  which  have  eflfected  the  change  have  been 
of  a  kind  that  left  the  validity  of  their  ancient  books 
unassailed — nay,  the  doctrine  of  one  series  has 
been  abandoned  mainly,  if  not  solely,  on  account 
of  its  incompatibility  with  still  older  and  more  ven- 
erated authorities.  But  it  is  surely  needless  to  point 
out  the  consequences  of  admitting  reason,  in  what 
guise  soever,  into  the  domain  of  tradition.  Call  it 
mere  comparative  criticism,  if  we  will — the  truth 
remains  equally  obvious,  that  criticism,  once  sanc- 
tioned in  any  form,  will  in  the  end  detect  som^ 
thing  more  than  the  discrepancies  between  rival 
records.  Let  us,  then,  appreciate  our  vantage 
ground.  The  small  end  of  the  wedge  is  inserted 
— how  are  we  to  drive  it  home  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  suggest  the  impor> 
tance  of  making  the  significance  of  the  movement 
in  its  bearings  on  the  fallibility  both  of  tradition 
and  of  the  priesthood,  as  apparent  to  the  whole 
Hindoo  family  as  it  is  to  ourselves.    Let  the  prei^ 
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ent  generation  be  made  to  undentand,  however 
mach  the  effort  may  coat  them,  that  they  have,  in 
£ict,  declared  and  proved  themselves  wiser  than  all 
their  predecessors  since  the  date  of  the  Shasters. 
Let  them  perceive  that  it  is  not  only  harmless  bat 
good  to  exercise  reason — at  any  rate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviving  the  primeval  wisdom  of  the  Code. 
And  we  may  fairly  hope  that  Hindoo  intellect, 
having  once  exercised  its  wings  so  far,  will  not  fold 
them  up  forever  afterwards  in  the  serene  contem- 
plation of  the  age  of  Menu. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  guard  against  relapse. 
Before  now  there  have  been  native  rulers,  more 
enlightened  or  leas  devout  than  their  subjects,  who 
have  endeavored  to  put  down  the  most  cruel  among 
the  Hindoo  rites.  But  whatever  effect  their  enact- 
ments may  have  had  during  their  own  reigns,  the 
flood  of  popular  superstition  invariably  rolled  back 
afterwards,  and  their  laws  soon  sank  into  matters 
of  history.  To  avoid  this  danger,  our  government 
should  be  constantly  on  the  watch  to  see  that  its 
abolitionist  allies  carry  out  their  own  proclama- 
tions. Marks  of  favor  might  reward  every  display 
of  zeal  in  this  direction ;  while  reactionaries  might 
be  made  to  understand  that  we  regarded  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  cause  of  humanity  as  in  some  sort  a 
compact  with  ourselves. 

Finally,  there  is  now  before  us  in  Rajpoot&na  an 
excellent  opening  for  educating  the  higher  classes 
of  natives  in  the  independent  states  of  Northern 
India.  The  schools  at  Agra  and  at;  Calcutta  are  too 
remote  for  their  benefits  to  reach  these  influential 
provinces.  We  possess  in  Ajmere,  situated  as  it 
is  in  the  midst  of  Rajpoot4na,  a  small  tract  of  ter- 
ritory admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Not 
only  is  it  advisable,  in  choosing  a  site  for  such  a 
foundation,  to  prefer  the  vicinity  of  a  race  who 
influence  the  mind  of  Hindostan  more  widely  than 
any  other — but  it  also  happens  that  the  Rajpoots 
are  more  likely  than  any  other  of  our  allies  to  ac- 
cept the  benefits  of  education  at  our  hands.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  the  confidence  which  our  respect 
for  their  liberties,  ever  since  we  first  rescued  tneir 
country  from  the  Mahratta  yoke,  has  inspired  ;  in 
part,  to  the  increased  facilities  for  making  pil- 
grimages to  distant  shrines  afforded  by  our  riNuis — 
which,  by  familiarizing  them  with  the  superior 
fertility  and  order  of  the  British  territory,  have 
already  stimulated  in  them  a  degree  of  curiosity  as 
to  the  secret  of  our  success.  Great  numbers  of 
Bajpoots  have  accepted  vaccination  from  us  at  the 
risk  of  offending  one  of  the  direst  divinities  in  their 
Pantheon — Matajee,  the  goddess  of  small-pox  ! 
Above  all,  they  have  now  been  the  first  to  co- 
operate with  ua  in  putting  down  suttee.  Such  are 
the  tokens  both  of  greater  independence  of  spirit, 
and  of  amity  towards  ourselves,  which  have  satisfied 
those  most  competent  to  judge  that  the  higher 
Rajpoots  would  gladly  lead  the  way  in  making  use 
of  a  college  at  Ajmere.  The  only  educationsU  ex- 
periment hitherto  made  there  was  at  a  period  when 
our  relations,  both  at  Jypore  and  Jodhpore,  were 
on  the  most  unfriendly  footing.  Of  course  it  failed. 
But  under  no  circumstances  would  it  have  availed 
for  the  objects  now  indicated.  What  is  wanted  in 
the  first  instance  is  not  so  much  a  school  for  the 
lower  orders,  as  a  college  to  which  the  chiefs  can 
•end  their  sons,  accompanied  by  something  of  that 
atate  and  retinue  which  native  nobles  consider  essen- 
tial to  their  rank.  The  lecturers  should  be  gentle- 
men— men  of  habitual  courtesy.  Honorary  privi- 
leges oonoected  with  the  foundation  might  be  placed 


within  reach  of  the  leading  Rajpoots,  who  would 
in  all  probability  forward  the  scheme  in  proportion 
as  it  appeared  to  identify  them  with  the  supreme 
government.  Finally,  no  religious  instruction  must 
be  attempted.  This  proviso  is  essential.  Yoa 
may  write  Christianity  or  any  other  faith  on  the 
ttdnda  rasa  of  a  savage  mind  ;  with  a  people,  not  in 
the  infancy  of  barbarism,  but  in  the  decrepitude  of 
a  precocious  civilization,  you  have  to  unteach  b^ 
fore  you  can  teach ;  and  an  interval  must  occur 
between  the  two  processes.  The  direct  extrusion 
of  one  religion  by  another  absolutely  distinct,  afler 
the  foshion  of  the  pellet  of  a  popgun,  is  too  rare 
and  exceptional  to  be  anticipated  anywhere,  least 
of  all  in  India.  Nor  can  the  miraculous  extension 
of  Christianity  in  primitive  times  be  so  good  a  guide 
to  08  here  as  the  local  experience  of  our  own  proj^ 
agandists.  There  is,  we  fear,  almost  of  necessi- 
ty, a  sceptical  period  that  supervenes  on  the  tear^ 
ing  up  of  the  old  belief  which  has  wound  its  roots 
round  all  a  man's  thoughts  and  associations ;  and 
he  is  happy  in  whose  life  the  truth  can  spring  froni 
.the  soil  80  disturbed  by  the  eradication  of  falsehood* 
It  is  perhaps  possible  that  our  efforts  to  educate  the 
Hindoos  may  not  do  more  than  destroy  idolatry  ia 
one  generation ;  and  that  the  intolerable  want  of 
something  to  hold  by  will  not  necessitate  the  adoption 
of  Christianity  in  its  place  till  the  next.  Be  thai 
as  it  may,  we  must  remember  that  the  choice  ia  not 
between  religious  and  secular  education  for  the 
Hindoos,  but  between  secular  education  and  none 
at  all.  We  must  do  what  we  can  to  give  that  eoo 
lightenment  which  will  be  adequate  to  discover  the 
deformities  of  error,  and  then  perchance  our  pupili 
may  learn  to  see  the  beauties  of  truth. 

We  do  not  envy  the  man  who  can  see  nothing  in 
the  career  thus  opening  before  England  in  the  East 
but  hazard  to  her  empire.  *'  Once  teach  the  natives,'* 
say  these  reasoners,  '*  the  absurdities  of  their  divie^ 
ions  of  caste  and  creed,  and  we  shall  lose  the  chief 
security  for  our  power."  It  is  enouf^h  to  answer, 
that  England  holds  her  possessions  of  God  and  notOi 
the  devil ;  and  that  the  world  has  never  seen  a  satanie 
counsel  answer  in  the  long  run.  The  future  may 
be  dark,  but  it  will  not  be  dangerous,  so  long  ai 
our  conduct  is  guided  by  the  principle  that  Morale 
and  Policy  cannot  be  antagonistic.  What,  in  fine, 
has  been  our  experience  in  India  ?  One  by  one  the 
worst  reproaches  in  its  administration  have  disa^ 
peared  ;  extortion,  corruption,  and  cruelty  aremat» 
ters  of  the  past ;  and,  in  the  same  degree,  the  loyalty 
of  our  native  subjects,  the  deference  of  our  alliee, 
and  the  confusion  of  our  enemies  have  become  more 
conspicuous.  It  is  thus,  and  not  by  the  selfish  cal- 
culations that  marked  its  origin,  that  our  Eastern 
empire  has  gfown  to  be  a  wonder  of  the  world. 
Like  a  coralline  island,  its  foundations  were  laid 
by  petty  agencies,  working  for  ends  they  knew 
not  of.  But  the  storm  and  the  sunshine,  and  the 
dews  of  heaven,  have  descended  on  the  harsh  super* 
structure,  and  softened  and  ripened  it  into  a  gener* 
ons  soil,  needing,  of  a  truth,  abundant  husbandryi 
but  already  rich  with  increase  and  full  of  promise. 


The  American  Magazine.    By  Brother  Jonathaik 
Part  I. 

Tales,  sketches,  poetry,  and  papers  that  may  be 
ranked  under  the  title  of  essays,  selected  largely^ 
if  not  wholly,  from  American  writings,  and  putK 
lished  in  London  under  the  title  of  The  American 
Magazine. — Spectator. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Reriaw. 

1.  The  Life  of  Thomas  Ken,  D,  D.,  deprived 
Bishop  of  Both  and  Wells,  viewed  in  conrteciion 
with  Public  Eoents  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Times 
in  whidi  he  lived.  By  the  Rev.  W .  L.  Bowles. 
2  to]b.     1830. 

fi.  The  Prose  Works  of  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in 
God,  Thos.  Ken,D.  D.,  sometime  Lord  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells ;  to  which  are  added  some 
of  his  Letters  {never  before  published)  and  a 
short  Account  of  his  Life.  By  W.  Hawkins. 
Esq.,  his  Executor.  The  whole  collected 
by  J.  T.  Round,  B.  D.     1838. 

&.  Prayers  for  all  Persons  who  come  to  the  Baths 
for  Cure.  By  T.  Ken,  &c.  WUh  a  Brief 
Life.    By  J.  H.  Marklano,  F.R.S.     1849. 

4.  The  Life  of  T.  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
By  a  Layman.     1851. 

If  Mr.  Bowles  were  alive,  we  should  feel  our- 
selves restrained  from  noticing  his  book,  not  merely 
by  our  general  respect  for  his  character,  but  by  a 
iense  of  the  thorough  honesty,  simplicity,  and  kind- 
liness which  appear  in  every  page  of  the  volumes 
themselves,  nay,  even  by  gratitude  for  the  amuse- 
ment which  we  have  derived  from  their  strange 
medley  of  contents.  But  now  that  the  good  old 
poetical  Canon  has  been  laid  in  the  cloisters  of 
Sarum,  we  may  say,  we  presume,  without  fear  of 
causing  pain  in  any  quarter,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  a  more  unfortunate  attempt  at  biog- 
raphy than  his  so-called  Life  of  Ken.  The  book 
is  indeed  about  everything  but  Ken.  Recollections 
of  the  author's  school  and  college  life — ^rhapsodies 
on  the  principle  of  toleration — scraps  of  original 
poetry — disquisitions  on  the  Calvinistic  system — 
defences  of  the  church  establishment,  of  the  Uni- 
versities, and  of  public  schools — assaults  on  '*  Use- 
ful Knowledge"— eulogies  of  friends— details  of 
quarrels  with  adversaries  now  long  dead  or  for- 
gotten ; — such  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  materials. 
And  not  only  this — but  the  few  incidents  of  Ken's 
own  story  scattered  through  the  text  are  really  not 
rekUed  at  all.  Mr.  Bowles  in  all  cases  assumes 
that  these  are  already  known  to  the  reader — he 
slludes  to  them  again  and  again  before  reaching 
tfie  stage  to  which  they  belong — and  when  at 
length  we  expect  to  meet  with  a  sober  detail  of  the 
facts,  we  are  usually  put  off*  with  some  pages  of 
reflections,  or  our  Yorick  hurries  us  away  to  some 
other  matter  which  has  little  or  no  connexion  witii 
Ken. 

Mr.  Bowles  was  led  to  take  up  his  subject  by 
personal  circumstances  and  attachments,  not  by  any 
interest  in  the  serious  questions  which  are  involved 
in  it.  He  had  been  at  Winchester  School — so  had 
Ken.  He  had  been  at  Oxford — so  had  Ken.  He 
was  a  divine  and  a  poet — ^and  Ken  united  the  same 
characters.  One  of  his  brethren  in  the  chapter  of 
Salisbury  was  Dr.  Hawes,  a  descendant  of  Ken*s 
•ister,  and  of  his  earliest  biographer,  Hawkins. 
He  had  been  a  schoolfellow,  and  he  continued  to 
be  an  acquaintance,  of  Thomas,  second  Marquis  of 
Bath — representative  of  the  nobleman  who  gave  the 
bishop  an  asylum  in  his  evil  day.  But  of  the 
history  of  the  non-jurors  he  neither  knew  anything 
when  he  undertook  the  task,  nor  essayed  to  learn 
anything  as  he  proceeded  with  it.  If  he  had  looked 
even  into  the  most  obvious  sources  of  information, 
he  would  not  have  printed,  as  if  entirely  new  to 
the  world,  a  manuscript  list  of  the  deprived  clergy 
far  more  imperfect  than  that  which  had  appeared 
upwards  of  a  century  before — in  the  Life  of  J^ettle- 


well.  We  must  not,  however,  waste  our  space  u 
criticizing  a  book  which  was  published  more  than 
twenty  years  ago— when  the  doings  of  1828 
and  1829  were  recent  and  the  Reform  Bill  ui^ 
passed ;  when  some  right  reverend  fathers  were 
still  at  college,  and  distinguished  senators  in  tht 
nursery.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  Ken  was  to  have 
a  worthy  biography,  it  was  too  evidently  yet  to  be 
written. 

In  the  mean  time  the  bishop*s  merits  have  not 
been  forgotten.  First,  he  received  the  somewhat 
equivocal  honor  of  a  canonization  in  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times — one  of  the  Roman  offices  for  the  festi- 
vals of  confessors  being  adapted  to  the  anniversary 
of  his  death.  Next  came  Mr.  Round's  excellent 
edition  of  the  prose  works,  including  the  old  Life 
by  Hawkins,  and  some  Letters  never  before  put>- 
lished.  Then  single  works  were  reprinted — some 
of  them  accompanied  by  sketches  of  the  author't 
life.  Of  these  sketches  the  latest  and  the  moat 
considerable  is  that  by  Mr.  Markland,  of  which  wt 
need  only  say  that  it  is  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  him-— distinguished  by  good  feeling 
and  good  taste,  by  copious  knowledge  and  sound 
judgment.  And,  lastly,  we  have  now  to  welcome 
a  new  and  ample  biography  by  "  A  Layman*' — e 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Anderdon,  as  we  gather 
from  one  of  Mr.  Markland's  notes,  (p.  45.) 

On  taking  up  this  last  Life  we  were  struck  at 
once  by  the  writer's  manifest  love  for  his  subject, 
and  by  the  labor  and  care  which  he  had  bestowed 
on  it;  but  (to  confess  the  truth)  our  impression 
was  that  we  had  got  hold  of  a  rather  weak,  sentw 
mental,  euphuistic  book.  In  the  opening  sections 
there  is  an  affectation  of  quaintness  and  phrase- 
making— obviously  imitated  from  Walton,  and  no 
less  nauseous  in  the  copy  than  pleasing  in  the 
original.  From  Walton,  too,  has  been  borrowed 
the  practice,  not  admirable  certainly  in  any  modem 
writer,  of  relating  and  describing  imaginary  things 
as  if  they  were  unquestionable  facts.  Then  there 
are  continual  digressive  preachings,  without  any 
novelty  either  of  matter  or  of  manner,  often  palps* 
bly  mistaken,  and  all  in  a  tone  which  appears  to 
us  very  unlikely  to  do  good  at  a  time  when  every 
hint  of  defects  in  the  Church  of  England  is  caught 
up  by  many  persons  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
Rome.**  But  Mr.  Anderdon  improves  as  he  ad- 
vances. From  weeping  over  violated  rubrics,  hs 
rises  to  discuss  in  a  manly  style  the  questions 
which  his  subject  brings  before  him.  He  writes 
more  naturally  and  more  vigorously.  His  tone 
towards  the  Church  becomes  changed.  And  at 
length  we  leave  off  with  a  conviction  that  although 
he  too  ofVen  allows  himself  to  be  imposed  on  by  the 
pretensions  of  a  party,  and  to  echo  its  peculiar 
cant,  he  is  really  at  heart  a  sincere  Anglican — not 
unworthy  of  an  association  with  the  name  of  Ken. 
We  hope  that  he  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
revising  his  work,  and  that  he  will  use  it  largely— 
reversing  the  precept  gualis  ab  incevto. 

Thomas,  the  son  of  John  Ken — a  London 
attorney,  descended  from  an  ancient  Somerset 
family — was  born  in  1637,  at  Little  Berkhampstead 
in  Hertfordshire.    When  four  years  old,  he  lost 

*  If  anything  could  have  an  effect  on  the  obstinats 
wroDgheadedness  of  such  persons,  we  should  recom- 
mend to  them  a  pamphlet  on  '*  The  Working  of  ths 
Church  in  Spain,"  by  the  Rev.  F.  Meyrick,  of  Trini- 
ty College,  Oxford.  It  is  chiefly  made  up  of  letters 
from  correspondents  in  Spain,  who  are  certainly  not 
chargeable  with  having  taken  out  from  England  preju- 
dices ag^ainst  Romanism. 
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Ills  motber;  his  half-sister,  who  sapplied  her 
place,  became  in  1646  the  second  wife  of  Izaak 
Walton;  and  when  John  Ken  died,  five  years 
later,  it  would  seem  that  the  care  of  the  boy 
4evoWed  on  the  worthy  an^^ler,  who  was  his 
ienior  by  nearly  half  a  centary.*  Ken  had  already 
been  a  year  at  Winchester — a  name  which  calls  up 
in  Mr.  Bowles  many  amasing  reminiscences  of  his 
0Wn  school  days,  and  gives  Mr.  Anderdon  an 
<q>portunity  of  reproaching  the  present  age,  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  which  William  of  Wykeham 
founded  his  colleges  and  restored  his  cathedral. 
At  Winchester,  Ken  laid  the  foundation  of  a  life- 
long friendship  with  Francis  Turner,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Ely,  who  was  to  be  more  than  once  his 
companion  in  suffering  for  conscience-sake. 

In  1656  he  was  elected  to  New  College.  *'  Great 
was  his  sorrow,'*  says  Mr.  Anderdon,  *'  when  in 
the  retired  chamber  of  Francis  Turner  he  heard 
of  the  tauntings  and  scoffs  by  which  holy  ordinances 
were  dishonored  in  the  highest  seats  of  orthodoxy." 
If  this  were  not  so  very  positively  stated,  we  should 
have  thought  that  a  youth  who  had  been  brought 
up  at  Winchester  under  Puritan  authority  could 
hardly  have  been  ignorant  that  Oxford  too  was  in 
dmilar  hands.  The  days  of  the  most  violent  rigor, 
bowever,  were  over.  The  Common  Prayer  was 
privately  read  in  a  little  congregation,  of  which  we 
would  gladly  suppose  that  Ken  became  a  member. 
And,  although  the  organs  and  the  choristers  were 
still  silenced,  we  find  that  he  was  one  of  a  musical 
dub,  which  also  numbered  Woods  among  its  mem- 
bers. "  Thomas  Ken,  a  junior  of  New  College," 
•ays  Antony,  *'  would  be  sometimes  among  thiem, 
snd  sing  his  part."  At  Oxford  he  made  two 
friends,  who  were  to  influence  his  later  life — 
Francis  Thynne,  a  pupil  of  the  learned  and  pious 
Hammond,  and  George  Hooper,  in  the  sequel 
famous  as  a  scholar  and  a  divine. 

In  May,  1661,  Ken  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and 
it  would  seem  that  about  the  same  time  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  since  he  was  presented  in  1663, 
br  Lord  Maynard,  to  the  rectory  of  Little  Easton  in 
fiBsex.  Here  he  found  in  his  patron  a  noble- 
minded  cavalier,  and  in  Lady  Maynard  an  example 
of  saintly  character  which  furnished,  many  years 
later,  the  subject  for  a  beautiful  funeral  sermon-— one 
of  our  few  specimens  of  his  most  eminent  talent.^ 

*  A  genealogical  table  is  given  bv  Mr.  Bowles,  and 
there  is  a  fuller  one  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Markland's  vol- 
vme,  but  both  omit  a  nephew  and  two  nieces  of  the 
bishop — the  children  of  his  brother  John.  The  neph- 
ew's death  is  alluded  to  in  one  of  Ken's  letters. 
(Prose  Works f  p.  94.)  One  of  the  nieces,  who  also 
died  before  her  uncle,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Anderdon, 
p.  42,  as  having  been  baptized  at  Woodhay.  The 
other,  as  Hawkins  informs  us,  (Prose  Works ^  P*25,) 
**  married  to  the  Honorable  Cnristopher  Frederick 
Kreienberg,  resident  of  his  Electoral  Highness  of 
Hanover  in  London."  If  any  descendants  of  this  last 
lady  exist,  they  are  the  sole  representatives  of  the  Ken 
family — the  line  of  Anne,  wife  of  Izaak  Walton,  hav- 
ing ended  in  Mr.  Bowles'  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Hawes, 
Qmnon  of  Salisbury. 

t  In  connexion  with  Ken's  testimony  to  Lady  May- 
aard's  devotion,  Mr.  Anderdon  discourses  very  oracu- 
larly on  the  neglect  of  daily  service  in  country  parishes, 
aad  throws  all  the  blame  on  the  clergy,  (p.  35).  Now, 
every  one  who  has  looked  into  the  matter  must  know 
chat  daily  service  never  has  been,  and  never  was  sup- 
posed or  intended  to  be,  universal,  either  before  or 
sisee  the  Reformation.  If  Ken  observed  the  rubric 
tttentlly  at  Easton,  where  "  the  church  is  just  without 
the  limits  of  the  park,"  (p.  33,)  and  where  he  could 
«sckom  oD  the  great  man's  household  as  regular  attend- 


After  holding  this  parish  two  years,  he  removed  to 
Winchester,  where  he  was  elected  fellow  of  tht 
college,  and  became  chaplain  to  Bishop  Morley. 
This  prelate,  although  a  Calvinist,  had  been  a  lojral 
and  favored  servant  of  Charles  I.  When  Oxford 
was  occupied  by  the  sectaries,  his  doctrinal  opinions 
procured  him  an  offer  of  leave  to  retain  his  canonry 
of  Christ  Churcli,  without  being  subjected  to  any  teal 
or  subscription ;  but  he  preferred  poverty  and  exile* 
At  the  Restoration,  his  fidelity  had  been  rewarded 
with  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  from  which  in  1669 
he  was  translated  to  Winchester.  At  the  palac0 
there  Ken  found  his  brother-in-law,  Walton,  now 
again  a  widower,  established  as  a  constant  guesW 
'Mr.  Bowles  tells  us  (on  the  authority  of  family  tradi» 
tion  from  Dr.  Hawes)  that  the  bishop's  hospitality 
was  a  requital  of  assistance  and  shelter  in  the  day 
of  the  Church's  affliction ;  and  he  draws  a  pleasing 
picture  of  Piscator,  strolling  about  Winchester  as 
**  the  favorite  old  man"  of  the  schoolboys — such  aa 
he  himself  remembers  the  father  of  publio-oratoi 
Crowe,  and  "  poor  Tom  Warton." 

Morley  bestowed  on  his  chaplain  a  prebend  at 
Winchester,  the  living  of  Brightstone  m  the  Isls 
of  Wight,  and  that  of  Woo£iay  in  Hampshirei. 
Contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  age.  Ken  gave  up 
Brightstone  on  being  presented  to  the  other  parish, 
as  he  was  resolved  not  to  undertake  any  pastoral 
care  to  which  he  could  not  apply  himself  in  person. 
In  1672  he  resigned  Woodhay  to  his  college-friend. 
Hooper — probably  with  a  view  of  being  at  liberty 
to  attend  more  closely  on  the  bishop.  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  at  this  time  that  he  entered  on  s 
course  of  preaching  at  a  church  in  Winchester 
where  **  there  was  no  preaching  minister" — thB 
endowment,  probably,  being  too  small  to  secure  ths 
services  of  an  incumbent  whose  accomplishments 
extended  beyond  reading  prayers  and  homilies.  His 
eloquence  drew  crowds  of  hearers,  and  his  labors 
were  rewarded  by  the  conversion  of  many  Ansp 
baptists. 

In  1674  was  published  the  **  Manual  of  Prayeis 
for  the  Use  of  the  Scholars  of  Winchester  College" 
— an  admirable  little  work,  which  in  sixty  years 
went  through  twenty-four  impressions,  and  still 
retains  its  popularity.  It  was  accompanied  in  ths 
later  editions  by  Hymns  for  Morning,  Evening,  and 
Midnight ;  two  of  which,  although  in  an  abridged 
form,  and  with  needless  variations  of  the  words— 
besides  having  found  their  way  into  our  churches 
— "  are  still  repeated  daily  in  thousands  of  dweUp 
ings,"**  and '*  have  been  translated  into  the  lai^ 
guages  of  the  antipodes."  f 

In  1675  Ken  made  the  tour  of  Italy  with  his 
nephew,  the  younger  Walton,  whose  skill  as  « 
draftsman  is  celebrated  by  Cotton  in  his  continui^ 
tion  of  the  Complete  Angler.    It  was  the  year  of 

ants,  this  proves  nothing  as  to  general  obligation.  By 
all  means  let  daily  service  be  celebrated  whenever  % 
congregation  can  be  gathered ;  but  Mr.  Anderdon 
must  know  little  of  country  life  if  he  supposes  that 
this  is  commonly  the  case.  As  for  the  assertion  at 
p.  40,  that  "  Bishop  Morlev  exacted  a  strict  obedience 
to  the  rubric  in  re^rd  to  aaily  prayers  throughout  his 
diocese,"  it  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  his  clergy  is  celebrated  as  an  extraordinary  person 
for  "  walking  every  day  in  the  week  to  read  service 
in  the  psrish  church,"  (p.  49) ;  and,  by  the  extract  is 
the  bisnop's  will,  p.  141,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Vicav 
of  Farnham  as  obliged  by  special  foundation  to  "  reaid 
the  Common  Prayer  morning  and  evening  daily,"  and 
provides  an  eJidovDmevi  for  similar  service  in  anothsf 
parish. 
*  llacaulay,  Hist.,  i.  433.       t  Markland,  p.  lOS. 
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jubilee.  Mr.  Anderdon  elaboratelj  piotores  the 
muitiiudes  which  flocked  to  the  holy  city,  and  is  u 
wann  in  celebration  of  their  faith  aa  if  pilgrimairea 
were  always  purely  what  they  profesa  to  be.  Thia 
IB  one  of  the  paaaagea  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
*'  Layman *8"  book  which  we  hope  to  find  altered 
in  another  edition ;  snrely  it  is  not  impoasible  ta 
depict  the  supposed  feelings  of  devout  Romanists 
without  running  into  admiration  of  their  supersti- 
tions. Ken's  travels  drew  on  him  a  suspicion  of 
Po()ery — fur  which  there  never  was  the  slightest 
ground  ;  indeed,  the  result  of  his  observations  was 
entirely  opposite — that  *'  if  it  were  possible,  he  re- 
tamed  rather  mora  confirmed  of  the  purity  of  the 
Protestant  religion  than  ha  was  before." — (Prose 
Works,  p.  4.)  But  assuredly  he  would  never  have 
thought  to  clear  himself  from  the  imputation  of  Ro- 
manism by  drawing  (like  Mr.  Anderdon)  a  contraat 
Wtween  the  Engliah  and  the  Roman  communions 
altogether  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  and  then 
tubjoining,  as  it  were  condescendingly,  a  formal 
profession  of  his  adhesion  nevertheless  to  '*  our 
Mother  Church,  in  whose  bosom  we  have  been  re- 
generated." Not  a  few  thinga  of  the  like  stamp  call 
for  the  anthor'a  revision — and  are,  indeed,  as  we 
have  intimated,  at  variance  apparently  with  hia 
own  more  deliberate  opinion. 

After  his  return  from  luly  Ken  lived  peacefully 
at  Wincheater,  until,  in  1679,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Princess  of  Orange.  The  office  had 
been  held  by  Hooper,  who  found,  as  Ken  now  did, 
the  pious  and  gracioua  disposition  of  the  English 
princess  insufficient  to  counterbalance  her  hus- 
oand^s  cold  harsh  manners,  his  private  immoralities, 
and  the  tone  generally  of  hia  court.  Ken  felt  him- 
self bound  to  remonatrate  with  William  on  hia  con- 
duct towarda  the  princess ;  and  the  dislike  which 
he  incurred  by  this  honest  discharge  of  duty  was 
heightened  by  the  firmness  with  which  he  insisted 
that  Count  Zulestein,  the  prince's  illegitimate 
uncle,  should  perform  a  promise  of  marriage  under 
which  he  had  seduced  one  of  the  maids  of  honor — 
the  niece  of  Ken's  first  patron,  Lord  Maynard. 
William  threatened  to  dismisa  the  chaplain,  and 
Ken  was  very  willing  to  go ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
appearances,  he  was  requested  to  remain  a  year 
longer.  During  that  time  he  was  treated  with  in- 
creased respect ;  at  the  end  of  it  he  gladly  returned 
to  Winchester. 

As  things  then  stood,  the  disagreements  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange  were  not  likely  to  do  Ken  dia- 
aervice  with  Charles  II. — uncle  to  both  William 
and  Mary.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  from  Hol- 
land in  the  autumn  of  1680,  he  was  appointed  one 
•f  the  royal  chaplains.  About  thia  time  the  court 
paid  frequent  visita  to  Winchester,  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  in  1663 
Charles  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  palace  there  ; 
but  while  it  waa  in  progreas  there  waa  a  difficulty 
in  lodging  the  sovereign  and  his  train — including 
hia  seraglio.  On  one  occasion  Ken's  prebendal 
bouae  waa  marked  out  for  Nell  Gwyn.  He  highly 
reaented  such  a  pollution — declaring  "  that  a  woman 
of  ill  repute  ought  not  to  be  endured  in  the  house 
of  a  clergyman — especially  the  king's  chaplain." 
Nell  *'  was  forced  to  seek  other  lodgings ;"  and  it 
ia  said  that  the  dean,  more  complaisant  than  the 
prebendary,  added  to  hia  reaidence  a  email  build- 
ing for  her  especial  accommodation.* 

*  Mr.  Bowles  (vol.  ii.,  p.  vi.)  gives,  from  the  infor- 
mation of  Bishop  Hantingford,  a  more  highly  colored 
and  less  probable  Wintoaian  version  of  the  itorv — 
that  Nail  took  possession  of  Ken*s  house  during  his 


In  July,  1563,  Ken  received  a  very  complimei)-' 
tary  invitation  from  Lord  Dartmouth  to  accompany 
him  in  an  expedition  to  Tangier.  It  haa  been  sup* 
posed  that  in  accepting  it  he  was  influenced  by  ther 
hope  of  relieving  Christian  captives  in  Africa  ;  but 
thia  is  evidently  a  groundless  conjecture.  The 
fleet  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  10th  of  August, 
and  after  it  had  put  out  to  sea  the  object  of  the  voy- 
age was  made  public.  Tangier  which  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  British  Crown  as  a  part 
of  the  dowry  of  Charles'  queen,  was  about  to  be 
abandoned.  Vast  sums  of  money  had  been  squan- 
dered on  the  improvement  of  its  fortifications  ;  and 
these  works  Lord  Dartmouth  was  now  commia- 
sioned  to  destroy. 

The  expedition  has  found  its  chronicler  in  one  of 
Lord  Dartmouth's  council— to  wit,  Mr.  Samuel  Pe- 
py» — the  same  whose  reputation  as  an  able  and  effi*^ 
cient  public  servant  haa  in  our  time  been  somewhat 
unfairly  obscured  by  the  disclosures  of  his  foibles  in 
the  famous  Diary.**  The  outset  was  full  of  hope.  Pe- 
pya  congratulatea  himself  on  the  prospect  of ''  going 
in  a  good  ship,  with  a  good  fleet,  under  a  very  wor* 
thy  leader,  in  a  conversation  as  delightful  ascorapan* 
ions  in  the  first  form  in  divinity,  law,  physic,  aqd 
the  usefuUest  parte  of  mathematics,  can  render  it 
— namely,  Dr.  Ken,  Dr.  Trumbull,  Dr.  Lawrence, 
and  Mr.  Shores ;  with  the  additional  pleasure  of 
concerts  (much  above  the  ordinary)  of  voices,  flotea, 
and  violins  ;  and,  to  fill  up  all,  good  humor,  good 
cheer,  some  good  books,  and  a  reasonable  prospeet 
of  being  home  again  in  less  than  two  montha." 
(i.  326.)  And  Evelyn  writes  to  him  with  a  pleaa* 
ant  affectation  of  envy — **  You  leave  ua  so  naked 
at  home  that,  till  you  return  from  Barbary,  we  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  barbariana.  The  heroea  are 
all  embarked  with  my  Lord  Dartmouth  and  Mr. 
Pepys ;  nay,  they  aeem  to  carry  with  them  not  s 
colony  only,  but  a  college,  nay,  a  whole  university ; 
all  the  sciences,  all  the  arta,  and  all  the  professors 
of  them  too." — {lb.  327.)  These  hopes,  however, 
were  but  poorly  realized.  Of  Lawrence,  the  phy<* 
aician,  the  record  says  nothing  more  ;  Sheres,  the 
sevanl,  who  had  been  at  Tangier  before,  was  found 
to  have  caught  too  much  of  its  morality  in  more 
waya  than  one  ;  Trumbull,  the  civilian,  proved  to 
be  a  poor  creature,  always  wishing  himself  in  Doc* 
tors'  Commons,  and  so  utterly  useless  that  at  last 
his  companions  were  glad  to  send  him  home ;  the 
absence  from  England  was  four  tiroes  as  long 
as  had  been  expected  ;  the  African  climate  proved 
very  unhealthy  ;  and  the  society  of  Tangier  waa 
intolerable. 

**  What  a  chaplain,"  says  Pepys,  '*  did  the  Ad- 
miralty send  to  my  Lord  Dartmouth  in  the  Grafton  ! 
— a  little,  deaf,  crooked  fellow,  full  of  his  design  of 
going  a  hunting  with  my  lord."  It  would  seem 
that  thia  worthy  waa  superseded  by  the  chaplain 
whom  Dartmouth  had  chosen  for  himself,  for  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  him.  The  outward  voyage, 
which  lasted  five  weeks,  passed  not  unpleasantly. 
On  the  Sundays  Ken  read  prayers  and  preached  ; 
and  his  sermons  at  sea  as  on  shore  had  usually  the 
|rood  fortune  to  please  Mr.  Pepys,  whose  criticism 
m  such  matters,  as  our  readera  may  perhaps  re- 
member, waa  aevere  if  not  alwaya  judicious.    Even 

absence^  aad  that,  *■*  finding  her  deaf  to  entreaty,  ha 
was  obliged  to  order  a  portion  of  the  roof  to  be  taken 
off*I»» 

*  The  Tangier  Journal  is  in  the  first  voImn»  of 
Pepy*8  "  Life,  Journals,  and  Correspondence,"  Lon*- 
don,  1841 ;  a  distinct  work  from  the  />u»ry— to  the 
success  of  which  we  no  doubt  owe  it  appearaaca. 
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here  indeed  we  meet  with  a  notice  that  *'  Dr.  Ken 
made  a  weakaermoa"  (i.  384)  ;  and  at  another  time 
praiee  and  hlame  are  thus  mixed — *'  Dr.  Ken  made 
an  excellent  aermon,  full  of  the  skill  of  a  preacher, 
but  nothing  of  a  natural  phUosapher^  it  bang  all 
farced  mtaty     (i.  363.) 

The  suppeMable  was  enlivened  by  a  eeries  of 
disoussiona  on  the  subject  of  spirits  between  Ken 
and  Pepys,  which,  although  on  one  occasion  the 
disputants  waxed  *'  very  hot,''  appear  to  bare  been 
amicably  cond  ucted .  Pepys  took  the  sceptical  side, 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that  he  got  beyond  his 
depth  ;  but  Mr.  Anderdon  and  Mr.  Markland  must 
allow  us  to  suspect  that  Ken  may  have  been  a  little 
too  credulous.  Much  of  the  good  doctor's  time 
was  now  devoted  to  the  composition  of  a  poem  on 
the  history  of  St.  Edmund,  the  royal  martyr  who 
gives  his  name  to  the  pleasant  town  of  Bury.  The 
biographers,  in  speaking  of  this  epic,  all  indicate 
horror  of  its  tediousness.  Both  Bowles  and  An- 
derdon seem  to  have  been  afraid  even  to  reopen  the 
book  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  cantos ;  for 
one  states,  it  as  fourteen  and  the  other  as  twelve, 
while  Markland  rightly  says  thirteen.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  know  much  of  what  is  in  these  cantos ; 
the  arguments  read  like  a  burlesque,  and  the  verses, 
where  we  have  looked  at  them,  are  no  better.  The 
subject,  although  taken  from  old  Saxon  history, 
and  surrounded  with  a  strange  machinery  of  fiends 
and  angels,  is  made  to  bear  on  the  settlement  of  our 
ecclesiastical  matters  at  the  restoration  of  Charles 
n.  Edmund  in  his  exile  has  a  vision  of  the  Ideal 
Church,  and  is  commanded  to  reform  the  Anglican 
in  accordance  with  it.  A  synod  is  held  at  Bury. 
Romano,  the  advocate  of  the  papacy,  *'  sly  Proteo," 
who  seems  to  be  meant  for  Shaftesbury,  and  other 
personages  good  and  bad,  have  each  his  say  ;  and 
at  last  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  is  happily  estab- 
lished on  a  buis  which  exactly  agrees  with  the 
Common  Prayer  Book  and  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles. No  one,  we  imagine,  will  dispute  Mr.  An- 
derdon's  opinion  (p.  131)  that  it  would  have  been 
well  if  the  epic,  like  its  hero  in  one  stage  of  his 
adventures,  had  been  committed  to  the  bosom  of 
the  deep. 

Tangier  was  under  the  government  of  Colonel 
Kirke — soon  to  earn  lasting  infamy  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  Monmouth^s  rebellion.  The  corruption  in 
matters  of  administration — the  frightful  immorality 
and  disorder  of  the  place — ^filled  Ken  with  dismay. 
The  Pepysian  Journal  noticea  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 30,  **  A  very  fine  and  seasonable  but  most  un- 
successful argument  from  Dr.  Ken,  particularly  in 
reproof  of  the  vices  of  this  town.  I  was  in  pain," 
adds  Mr.  Pepys,  "  for  the  governor  and  the  officers 
about  us  in  church  ;  but  I  perceived  they  regarded 
it  not."  The  'Moose  company  at  table,"  when 
the  restraint  of  Lord  Dartmouth's  presence  was  re- 
moved, sometimes  drove  the  councillor  and  the 
ehaplain  to  dine  together  in  private ;  and  they 
talked  "  on  the  viciousness  of  the  town  and  its  b&- 
ing  time  for  Almighty  God  to  destroy  it."  Again, 
on  October  28,  there  was  '*  very  high  discourse 
between  Dr.  Ken  and  me  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
governor  on  the  other,  about  the  excessive  liberty 
of  swearing  we  observed  here.  The  Doctor,  it 
seems,  had  preached  on  it  to-day."  Ken  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  thwarting  Governor  Kirke's 
attempt  to  appoint  a  worthless  fellow,  brother 
of  his  excellency's  mistress,  to  the  chaplaincy  of 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel's  ship. 

In  April,  1684,  Ken  again  landed  in  England. 
Walton  had  died  during  his  absence,  at  the  age  of 


ninety,  leaving  him  a  seal-ring,  which  he  himself 
had  received  as  a  bequest  from  Dr.  Donne ;  and 
within  a  few  months  he  had  also  to  lament  the  loss 
of  his  patron,  the  pious  and  munificent  Morley. 
By  this,  however,  a  way  was  opened  for  Ken's 
own  advancement  to  the  episcopate,  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Mews,  who  was  translated  from  Bath  and 
Wells  to  Winchester.  The  appointment  was  cred- 
itable to  the  king,  for  it  is  said  that  without  solio- 
itation  he  bestowed  the  see  on  Ken,  as  *'  the 
little  fellow  who  refused  to  give  poor  Nelly  a 
lodging." 

On  January  25,  1684-5,  he  was  consecrated  at 
Lambeth  ;  and,  within  little  more  than  a  week,  he 
WHS  summoned,  with  other  prelates,  to  attend  the 
death-bed  of  Charles.  Both  as  being  **  the  most 
in  favor  of  all  the  bishops,"  and  as  the  most  per- 
suasive speaker,  he  seems  to  have  been  allowed  by 
his  elder  brethren  to  take  the  lead  in  the  solemn 
scene.  For  three  days  and  three  nights  we  are 
told  {Prose  Works,  p.  5)  he  watched  without  ceas- 
ing hy  the  royal  bed  ;  and  nothing  can  be  finer  than 
his  appearance  even  in  the  narrative  of  Burnet,  if 
we  omit  the  detractory  statements  which  are  ex- 
posed by  the  evidence  of  more  accurate  reporters. 
**  Ken,"  says  Burnet,  **  applied  himself  much  to 
the  awaking  of  the  king's  conscience.  He  spoke 
with  a  great  elevation  both  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, like  a  man  inspired,  as  those  who  were  pre»- 
ent  told  me.  He  resumed  the  matter  often,  and 
pronounced  many  short  ejaculations  and  prayers, 
which  afifected  all  present."  He  urged  the  king  to 
receive  the  Holy  Communion,  which  he  refused, 
on  pretence  of  weakness;  the  real  reason  wa 
need  not  mention.  He  prevailed  with  him  to  order 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  out  of  the  chamber,  and 
to  beg  pardon  of  the  queen.  Who  can  believe, 
with  Burnet,  that  one  who  had  thus  faithfully  and 
searchingly  done  his  duty  at  that  awful  time,  would 
have  pronounced  the  church's  absolution  over  the 
dying  sovereign,  unless  he  had  had  grounds  sufil- 
cient  for  his  own  conviction  that  there  was  a  peni- 
tent heart  to  receive  it? 

Ken  had  hardly  entered  on  his  diocese  when  it 
became  the  scene  of  Monmouth's  invasion.  It 
is  said,  that  immediately  after  the  route  of 
Sedgemoor  the  bishop  interrupted  a  military  exe- 
cution, and  told  the  general.  Lord  Feversham, 
**  My  lord,  this  is  muHer  in  law :  now  the  battle 
is  over,  these  poor  wretches  must  be  tried  before 
they  are  put  to  death."  Mr.  Macaulay  (i.  632), 
while  he  fully  allows  that  the  story  is  in  keeping 
with  Ken's  character,  questions  its  possibility— 
on  the  ground  that  the  bishop  was  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  Thursday  before  the  battle  and  with 
Monmouth  in  the  Tower  on  the  Monday  after  it, 
and  that  "  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence"  of 
his  having  been  at  Someisetshire  during  the  inter- 
val. Mr.  Markland  replies  that  on  the  Thursday 
in  question  (July  2)  Parliament  broke  up;  that 
Ken  may  have  then  considered  it  his  doty  to  hasten 
into  his  disturbed  diocese ;  that  the  date  of  the  sup- 
posed remonstrance  with  Feversham  was  five  days 
later  (July  7) ;  and  that  there  was  ample  time  for 
returning  to  London  by  Monday,  July  13.  To  us 
this  reasoning  seems  satisfactory ;  but  Ken  can 
well  afford  to  spare  any  credit  which  is  liable  to  be 
contested,  and  we  should  be  very  willing  to  suppose, 
with  Mr.  Anderdon,  that  the  hero  of  the  story  was 
stout  old  Bishop  Mews,  who,  having  been  a  soldier 
in  earlier  life,  resumed  that  character  at  Sedge- 
moor,  and  may  have  been  erroneously  spoken  of 
by  the  relator  of  the  incident  as  still  Bishop  of  Bath 
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tnd  Wells  (p.  193).  Be  this  as  it  may,  Ken*B 
oonduct  after  the  suppression  of  the  rising  was 
truly  admirable.  More  than  a  thousand  of  the  reb- 
els were  imprisoned  in  the  eaols  at  Wells  and 
other  places  of  his  diocese.  Forgetting  the  inju- 
ries which  they  had  done  him  on  their  march, 
when  they  stripped  the  lead  from  the  roof  of  his 
cathedral,  defaced  the  ornaments,  and  all  but  pro- 
faned the  altar  by  a  carousal — he  visited  and 
S rayed  with  them  in  their  prisons  **  night  and 
ay"  {Prose  Works,  p.  31)  ;  he  supplied  them 
with  food  to  the  extent  of  his  own  means,  and  pro- 
vailed  on  others  to  join  in  the  charitable  work. 
And  when  Jeffreys  and  Kirke  were  engaged  in 
their  atrocious  campaigns,  he  wrote  a  pathetic  and 
earnest  letter  to  the  king,  praying — in  vain — that  a 
•top  might  be  put  to  the  frightful  butchery  by 
which  the  highways  of  Somersetshire  had  been 
already  rendered  loathsome. 

But  before  this  he  had  been  employed,  together 
with  his  old  friends  Turner  (now  Bishop  of  Ely) 
and  Hooper,  to  prepare  Monmouth  for  death.  At 
the  duke*s  request  Dr  Tenison  was  also  sum- 
moned to  attend.  The  conversation  which  took 
place  on  the  day  of  the  execution  is  recorded,  and 
the  behavior  of  the  divines  has  been  blamed  as 
harsh  and  inconsiderate.  Monmouth  himself  had 
requested  them  to  accompany  him,  although  he 
knew  their  sentiments  from  the  conversation  of 
the  preceding  day.  Were  they  not  to  deal  sin- 
cerely and  plainly  with  a  grievously  mistaken  man 
on  the  brink  of  eternity  1  Were  they  to  let  him 
pass  from  the  world  in  the  belief  that  they  saw  no 
wrong  in  rebellion  and  adultery  ?  We  need  not  seek 
aseparate  apology  for  Ken  in  the  circumstance  that 
he  **  acted  in  the  devotional  part  only"  (Prose 
Works,  p.  21).  Against  the  censures  of  contem- 
porary faction,  and  of  later  party  historians,  we 
may  content  ourselves  with  quoting  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Macaolay  (i.  621)  : — *'  The  divines  appear  to 
have  only  discharged  what  was  in  their  view  a 
•acred  duty." 

Ken  now  set  vi^rously  to  work  in  the  offices  of 
his  new  station.  His  diocese  was,  as  the  late  in- 
surrection had  shown,  a  stronghold  of  sectarian 
ignorance.  He  therefore  bent  himself  to  coun- 
teract the  evil  by  the  publication  of  simple  tracts, 
intended  to  instruct  and  confirm  his  Aock  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  ;  by  constant  visitation  and 
preaching;  by  promoting  the  establishment  of 
parochial  schools  and  libraries,  and  pressing  on  his 
olergy  the  duty  of  public  catechizing.  In  order  to 
assist  them  in  this  work,  he  put  forth  his  *'  Prac- 
tice of  Divine  Love,"  a  devotional  exposition  of  the 
Church  catechism.  ***He  had,"  says  Hawkins, 
'*  a  very  happy  way  of  mixing  his  spiritual  with  his 
eorporal  alms.  When  any  poor  person  begged  of 
him,  ho  would  examine  whether  he  could  say  the 
Lord*s  Prayer  or  the  Creed."  Willi  a  view  "  to 
rescue  the  idle  from  vicious  practice  and  conversa- 
tion, and  the  industrious  from  the  oppression  of  the 
tradesmen,  who  grew  rich  by  their  labor,  making 
them  a  very  scanty  allowance  for  it" — he  conceived 
the  project  of  building  a  workhouse  at  Wells ;  but 
it  failed  through  want  of  encouragement.  (Prose 
Works,  pp.  6,  9.)  Every  Sunday,  when  at  Wells, 
he  invited  twelve  poor  persons  to  dine  with  him  in 
bia  hall ;  "  always  endeavoring,  while  he  fed  their 
bodies,  to  comfort  their  spirits  by  cheerful  discourse, 
geaerally  mixed  with  some  useful  instruction" 
{lk,f  p.  8).  To  his  clergy  he  was  a  fatlier.  He 
carried  on  an  intercourse  with  them  which  in  these 
days  of  multiplied  episcopal  duties  must  unhappily 
be  given  ap  w$  impossible. 


Among  the  more  public  matters  which  engaged 
the  bishop's  attention,  was  a  collection  for  the 
Protestants  who  had  been  driven  from  France  by  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  reader 
need  hardly  be  reminded  of  James'  tortuous  b^ 
havior  on  the  occasion ;  how  deeply  he  waa 
annoyed  by  finding  that,  just  as  he  was  laboring  for 
a  toleration  of  Romanism,  the  intolerance  of  his 
religion  was  so  violently  exhibited  in  the  nearest 
of  continental  kingdoms;  how  he  endeavored  tD 
gain  credit  with  his  subjects  by  professing  compa»> 
sion  for  the  sufiferers ;  how  he  privately  congratn- 
lated  the  French  king,  recalled  a  proclainatioa 
which  had  ofifended  him,  and  caused  a  book  by  a 
French  Protestant  minister  to  be  burned  at  the 
Royal  Exchange;  how,  aAer  having  issued  an 
order  for  a  general  collection  in  aid  of  the  refugees, 
he  endeavored  to  lessen  its  efi^t  by  delay,  and  by 
charging  the  clergy  to  content  themselves  with 
reading  it,  and  to  abstain  from  preaching  on  the 
subject.  Ken  was  not  a  man  to  lend  himself  to 
such  artifices.  His  spirit  was  thoroughly  stirred 
by  the  barbarous  proceedings  of  Louis.  Immed^ 
ately  on  receiving  the  royal  letter,  he  issued  a  Ps»> 
toral  to  his  clergy,  earnestly  recommending  the 
collection.  He  led  the  way  by  contributing  the 
greater  part  of  a  fine  of  JC4000  which  opportunely 
fell  to  him  ;  and  in  Lent  1686-7,  he  preached  in 
London  a  sermon  **  in  which  he  exhorted  to  co» 
stancy  in  the  Protestant  religion,  and  detestatioQ 
of  the  unheard-of  cruelties  of  the  French,  and  sti»> 
red  the  people  to  a  liberal  contribution.  The  se»^ 
moD,"  adds  Evelyn,  *'  was  the  more  acceptable,  « 
it  was  unexpected  from  a  bishop  who  had  undei^ 
gone  the  censure  of  being  inclined  to  Popery,  the 
contrary  whereof  no  man  could  show  more."  We 
have  already  alluded  to  this  charge,  in  conne» 
ion  with  his  travels.  It  was  also  supposed  to  be 
countenanced  by  his  ascetic  life,  by  his  celibacy, 
and  by  some  passages  in  his  devotional  writingSv 
which  he  altered  on  discovering  how  they  had  b^B 
misunderstood. 

By  this  time  he  had  attained  great  repute  as  a 
preacher.  The  king  himself  pronounced  him  the 
best  on  the  Protestant  side.  Burnet  tells  us  '*  that 
he  had  a  very  edifying  way  ;  but  it  was  more  apt  to 
move  the  passions  than  to  instruct ;  so  that  his  set^ 
mons  were  rather  beautiful  than  solid,  yet  his  way  in 
them  was  very  uking."  (ii.  441.)  It  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  difficult  to  steer  clear  between  the 
censure  here  conveyed  and  that  which  the  writer  had 
just  pronounced  on  the  opposite  manner  of  Bishop 
Gunning.  Of  Ken's  three  extant  sermons,  two  re> 
late  to  the  circumstances  of  the  day.  The  coolest 
reader  of  the  present  age  cannot  but  admire  the 
clear  and  fluent  eloquence,  the  fervor,  and  the 
unction — (a  rare  quality  in  orthodox  English  sei^ 
mons) — by  which  they  are  distinguished.  Add  to 
this  the  preacher's  character,  li>ok,  voice,  and  ge^ 
ture,  and  the  general  excitement  of  the  time ;  and 
we  may  imagine  with  what  feelings  he  was  heard 
as  he  applied  the  history  of  afflicted  Judah  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  English  Church,  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  Romish  and  sectarian.  But 
perhaps  the  reports  of  the  sensation  which  he 
raised  when  handling  the  topics  that  agitated  all 
minds  are  less  strong  testimony  to  his  popularity 
than  the  fact  that,  when  he  was  to  expound  the 
catechism  in  the  chapel  of  Ely  House,  the  Prii^ 
cess  Anne  was  obliged  to  bespeak  a  place  that  she 
might  hear  him.     (Prose  Works,  p.  208.) 

He  was  now  irresistibly  drawn  into  the  stiean 
of  public  affiiirs.  James— contrary  to  the  adviee 
of  the  Pope  himself,  and  of  all  but  a  few  blind 
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sealots  and  faithless  eounsellors— had  openly  entered 
on  the  course  which  roused  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
against  him.*  We  need  hardly  even  touch  on  the 
more  public  parts  of  the  story — fresh  as  they  must 
be  in  the  recollection  of  every  reader  from  that 
late  work  which— questionable 'or  even  false  as  we 
may  often  think  it,  in  views,  in  statements,  and  in 
the  aits  of  composition  by  which  the  efTect  is  pro- 
duced— is  undeniably  among^  the  most  animated 
and  the  most  engaging^  of  all  historical  narratives. 

In  the  summer  of  1687  the  king  visited  Bath, 
and  announced  that  on  a  certain  day  he  would 
^  touch  for  the  evil."  The  ecclesiastics  of  his 
train  availed  themselves  of  the  occasion ;  they 
made  bold  to  take  possession  for  the  nonce  of  the 
Abbey  Church,  and  decorated  its  altar  after  the 
Romish  fashion.  The  bishop  happened  to  be 
absent  at  Wells.  As  he  had  received  no  formal 
notice  of  the  royal  intentions,  and  as  performances 
of  the  same  kind  had  taken  place  in  other  churches, 
he  thought  it  advisable  not  to  interfere  with  '*  the 
healing ;"  but  on  the  following  Sunday  he  appeared 
in  the  pulpit  of  Bath  Abbey,  and,  in  a  sermon  on 
the  parable  of  the  Samaritan,  (which  was  the  gospel 
for  the  day,)  he  earnestly  warned  his  hearers 
against  confounding  the  duty  of  joining  with  aliens 
from  the  church  in  works  of  mercy  and  the  sin  of 
countenancing  religious  error. 

The  great  controversy  between  England  and 
Rome  was  now  at  the  height.  Ken  took  no  part 
in  it ;  he  probably  felt  that  he  had  not  the  talents 
of  a  controversialist,  and  he  knew  that  his  Church 
was  abundantly  furnished  with  able  champions. 
His  printed  contributions  to  her  cause  are  of  another 
kind — a  pastoral,  in  which  he  exhorts  his  clergy 
to  meet  the  evils  of  the  time  by  a  diligent  discharge 
of  their  public  duties  and  by  the  cultivation  of 
personal  religion — and  a  sermon  preached  at  the 
Chapel  Royal,  in  Lent  1688,  and  published  after 
his  death.  Evelyn  describes  the  excitement  on 
the  dehvery  of  this  sermon ;  how  the  administration 
of  the  holy  communion,  which  concluded  the  morn- 
ing service,  was  *'  interrupted  by  the  rude  breaking 
in  of  multitudes*'  eager  to  hear  the  preacher  of 
the  afternoon ;  how  the  bishop  "  preached  with 
his  accustomed  action,  zeal,  and  energy,  so  that 
people  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  hear  him." 
The  distress  of  the  Church  is  represented  under  the 
figure  of  the  chosen  people  oppressed  by  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Edomites ;  he  exhorts  his  hearers  to 
patience,  steadfastness,  and  trust  in  Grod ;  and 
from  the  deliverance  of  Judah  he  assures  them  that 
thus  they  shall  triumph  over  all  their  enemies. 
Reports  of  the  sermon  reached  the  king,  and  Ken 
was  '*  closeted"  and  questioned.    He  answered, 

*  In  connexioQ  with  this  subject  we  turned  with 
natural  curioiiity  to  the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Lingard's 
History.  Perhaps,  if  it  had  been  revised  a  few  months 
later,  the  author — whose  death  has  been  announced 
since  this  article  was  written — mi^ht  have  found  occa- 
sion to  draw  yet  more  strongly  the  distinction  between 
the  "ultra"  and  the  "  moderate"  parties  of  his  com- 
munion— to  dwell  still  more  emphaticallv  on  the  vexa- 
tion with  which  the  "  moderate  Catholics"  saw  the 
troubles  brought  on  them  by  the  vanity  and  insolence 
of  Father  Petre  and  the  overweening  presumption  of 
recent  converts. 

We  may  as  well  take  this  opportunity  of  saying, 
that  Dr.  Lingard's  ultimate  revision  of  his  work  seems 
to  have  been  most  elaborate.  As  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  examine  the  text,  (10  vols.  8vo,  London,  1850,) 
he  has  neglected  nothing,  either  of  authority  or  argu- 
ment, that  had  emerged  in  the  interval  from  his  pre- 
eeding  appearance  before  the  pablic.  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  a  full  share  of  the  doctor's  attention. 
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"  that  if  his  majesty  had  not  neglected  his  owm 
duty  of  being  present,  his  enemies  had  missed  this 
opportunity  of  accusing  him ;"  whereupon,  saym 
Hawkins,  he  was  dismissed. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  the  king's  **  Declaration  for 
Liberty  of  Conscience,"  which  had  been  issued  a 
year  before,  was  again  sent  forth,  with  an  order 
that  the  bishops  should  require  their  clergy  to  read 
it  from  the  pulpit  of  every  church.  Ken  was 
among  the  prelates  who  attended  the  call  of  the 
primate,  Sancroft,  to  consult  on  the  emergency. 
He  took  part  in  drawing  up  the  petition  to  the 
king,  and  was  one  of  those  who  presented  h. 
When  James  insisted  that  the  document  "  raised  a 
standard  of  rebellion,"  he  replied  in  the  spirit  of 
his  late  discourse — *'  We  are  bound  to  fear  God 
and  honor  the  king.  We  desire  to  do  both.  We 
will  honor  you  ;  we  must  fear  God."  And  when 
the  king  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  be  obeyed 
in  the  publishing  of  his  declaration,  Ken  answered 
**  God's  will  be  done."  With  the  primatlB  and  five 
other  bishops  he  shared  in  the  stirring  scenes  of 
the  imprisonment,  the  trial,  and  the  acquittal, 
(June  29,  1688.*) 

The  next  personal  notice  of  him  is  on  the  88th 
of  September,  when  we  find  him  among  the  bish- 
ops whom  James,  alarmed  at  the  rumored  move- 
ments of  the   Prince  of   Orange,  summoned  to 
Whitehall.    They   found,  however,  that  if   the 
king  had  meant  anything  by  the  invitation,  he  had 
changed  his  mind  before  their  interview  with  him  ; 
and  Ken  did  not  scruple  to  say,  that  "  His  maj- 
esty's inclinations  towards  the  Church,  and  their 
duty  to  him,  were  sufficiently  understood  and  de- 
clared before,  and  would  have  been  equally  so  if 
they  had  not  stirred  one  foot  out  of  their  dioceses."' 
A  week  later,  the  bishops  again  waited  on  James, 
for  the  purpose  of  tendering  their  advice  on  the- 
position  of  affairs.     They  presented  a  paper  sug- 
gesting that  he  should  retract  the  measures  by 
which  he  had  wronged  the  Church,  and  ezasperatedl 
his  people ;  and  that  he  should  summon  *'  a  free^ 
and  regular  parliament."    He  thanked  them  for 
their  counsel,  and  promised  to  follow  it  in  some 
respects ;  but  he  declared  himself  determined  not- 
to  call  a  parliament. 

When  William  landed,  Ken  was  at  his  episcopar 
city.    On  the  approach  ojf  the  troope,  he  set  ofi*  tu- 
join  James  at  Salisbury  ;  but,  finding  on  the  way 
that  the  king  had  returned  to  London,  he  withdrew 
to  his  nephew  Walton's  rectory,  near  Deviies. 

After  the  unhappy  king*s  retirement,  the  Con- 
vention Parliament  met  in  January,  1688-0.     The^ 
scheme  of  a  regency  was  proposed,  among  others,, 
as  one  which  would  at  once  save  the  consciences  * 
of  those  who  had  swurn  allegiance  to  James,  and 
enable  them  to  conform  to  a  new  order  of  things.  ■ 
We  need  not  here  inquire  whether  this  scheme,  if 
adopted,  could  have  been  found  practicable  for  tho* 
purposes  of  government ;    we  mention  it  because  ■ 
it  was  that  which  appeared  to  Sancroft  and  other 
prelates  to  offer  a  solution  of  their  difiScuUies. 
The  primate  himself  kept  aloof  from  the  conven- 
tion.    Ken  was  regular  in  his  attendance  at  its* 
sittings.    He  took,  it  seems,  no  part  in  the  debates — 
(indeed,  we  are  not  aware  that  he  ever  spoke  in> 
parliament) ; — but  he   was  one  of  th^  minority ; 
against  conferring  the  crown  on  William  and  Mary  ; . 

*  By  the  way,  Mr.  Anderdon,  in  relating  the  eon- 
mittal  of  the  bishops  to  the  Tower,  (p.  S89,)  quote«.v, 
as  if  from  Wordsworth,    two   well-known   lines  eft 
Rogers'  "  Human  Life." 
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an4i  after  joining  in  a  protest,  withdrew  from  the 
Muee.  ' 

And  now  came  the  great  qoestion  on  which  his 
-alter  life  was  to  depend— could  he  transfer  to  the 
jiew  sovereigns  the  allegiance  which  he  had  sworn 
to  James  t 

The  line  which  be  took  was  peculiar.  He  had 
^ined  in  an  address  of  thanks  to  William  for  his 
interposition ;  be  was  willing  even  to  submit  to 
him  as  king ;  yet  he  considered  that  the  terms  of 
■the  old  oath  forbade  bim  to  take  the  new  one — and 
ibr  the  sake  of  good  conscience  cbeerfully  sacrificed 
his  all.  But  from  the  beginning  he  viewed  his 
case  as  one  of  merely  personal  disability.  He 
•advised  all  who  could  conscientiously  take  the  oath 
.to  do  so ;  he  commissioned  his  chancellor,  who 
iiad  himself  taken  it,  to  institute  and  collate  in  his 
atead..  His  whole  affection  was  with  the  Cburch, 
^although  be  felt  himself  excluded  from  its  service ; 
he  regarded  the  idea  of  a  schism  with  horror. 

Burnet,  with  the  vulgar  impertinence  of  a  nature 
unable  to  apprehend  anything  purer  or  higher  than 
itself,  thought  proper  to  write  to  him  in  the  end  of 
'1680  a  remonstrance  on  what  he  considered  as  the 
inconsistency  of  this  course.  He  presumed  to  lell 
him  that  *'  some  were  so  severe  as  to  say  that 
ih^e  was  somewhat  else  than  conscience  at  the 
oottom  of  bis  refusal.*'  The  answer  {Prose  Works , 
-pp.  lB-21)  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  calm  and  dig- 
nified rebuke ;  but  it  would  appear  to  have  had  no 
other  effect  on  the  bustling  whig  bishop  than  that 
of  establishing  a  lasting  grudge  which  mixes  with 
all  his  notices  of  Ken. 

Hooper,  now  rector  of  Lambeth,  was  more  likely, 
tto  have  an  influence  over  his  friend.  One  evening, 
while  on  a  visit  to  him,  Ken  appeared  to  be  con- 
vinced by  his  arguments  in  favor  of  the  oath,  but 
•next  morning  be  begged  that  the  subject  might  not 
again  be  mentioned;  **for,"  he  said, '* should  I 
■be  persuaded  to  comply,  and  afler  see  reason  to 
repent,  yuu  would  make  me  the  most  miserable 
man  in  the  world.''  A  letter  from  Turner  to  San- 
croft  amusingly  shows  how  Ken's  defection  was 
xlreaded  by  the  more  decided  nonjurors : — 

I  must,  he  writes,  no  longer  in  duty  conceal  from 
your  grade,  thongh  I  beseech  you  to  keep  it  in  the 
terms  of  a  secret,  that  this  very  good  man  is,  I  fiBar, 
warping  from  us.  ...  I  apprehend  that  parson  of 
Lambeth  has  superfined  upon  our  brother  of  B.  and 
W.  ;  and  if  he  lodges  again  at  his  house,  I  shall  doubt 
'-the  oonsequenee  ;  for  which  reason  I  '11  come  over  on 
•  Saturday  morning  to  invite  him  to  my  couatry-bouse. 
-^Anderdon,  p.  866. 

On  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  a  friend  asked 

Sir  John  Bramston  *'  whether  he  had  ever  seen  the 

hall  so  full?'*    The  old  cavalier,  who  remembered 

^he  brooking  out  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  answered, 

'"Yea,  and  fuller,  when  the  cry  was,  No  bishops^ 

no  magpies ! ' '     {Autobiography,  P»  31 1 . )     The  cry 

was  now  changed  again.    It  was  suggested  in  an 

abominable  pamphlet  that  the  bishops  should  be 

"  De-Witted"  by  the  multitude — who  had  lately 

knelt  in  the  water  to  receive  their  blessing,  and  by 

th'eir  zeal  to  congratalate  Sancrofl  and  Ken,  as  the 

primate's  coach  conveyed  them  from  their  trial, 

mad  made  the  way  from  Westminster  over  London 

ibi'idge  to  Lambeth  a  joarney  of  several  hours.* 

•  f  The  Biograpbia  Britannica  gives  us,  from  one  of 

^, -Bancroft's  letters,  a  characteristic  notice  of  Ken  at  the 

*   tin^e.vjftien  the  excitement  against  the  bishops  was  at 

its  height: — "  It  grieves  me  to  have  missed  (when  I 

was  so  nigh  it)  the  seeing  of  my  reverend  brother  of 


But  in  higher  quarters,  there  was  a  better  diapo- 
sition.  Those  who  scrupled  at  the  new  oath  of 
allegiance  were  for  the  most  part  the  same  prelates 
who  had  endured  imprisonment  and  disgrace  fur 
the  Protestant  cause,  and  who,  again  and  again,  by 
speech  and  writing,  had  urged  on  James  the  doing 
of  justice  to  his  people  and  to  the  Church.  Their 
merits  were  remembered,  and  there  was  a  reluc- 
tance to  deprive  them  ;  but  unhappily  the  spirit  of 
Ken  did  not  animate  the  majority  of  his  brethren—* 
they  refused  repealed  proposals  of  an  accommoda- 
tion. In  the  end  of  1690  Turner  was  found  to  be 
concerned  in  a  plot  for  restoring  the  dethroned 
king  by  the  aid  of  France,  and  was  obliged  to 
abscond.  One  more  application  was  made,  in  the 
hope  that  Sancroft  and  his  brethren  would  disavow 
all  connexion  with  the  plot ;  but  it  was  in  vain, 
and  the  government  found  itself  obliged  to  put  the 
depriving  act  in  execution. 

The  ejection  of  Ken  was  delayed  from  the  diffi* 
culty  of  hnding  a  divine  willing  to  occupy  the  place 
of  one  so  universally  respected.  Beveridge  re- 
fused the  see ;  Kidder,  Dean  of  Norwich,  was  at 
length,  and  not  without  some  artifice,  persuaded  le 
accept  it.  He  submitted,  with  many  raisgivintrs; 
and  long  after  he  declared  that  he  **  had  often 
repented  of  bis  accepting,  and  looked  on  it  as  a 
great  infelicity."  His  consecration  took  place  on 
the  70th  of  August,  1691. 

On  hearing  of  this  **  successor,  or  rather  aup- 
planter,"  Ken  protested  against  the  intrusion  from 
his  pastoral  chair  in  the  cathedral,  declaring  that 
he  **  esteemed  himself  the  canonical  bishop,  and 
should  be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  perform  bis 
duties."  He,  therefore,  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
cepted by  Burnet  from  the  assertion  that  the  de- 
prived prelates  '*  never  stood  upon  their  right,  nor 
complained  of  wrong  in  any  public  act  or  protesta- 
tion." Mr.  Bowles  indulges  in  a  picture  of  his 
departure  fnnn  the  palace  of  Wells,  which  we 
(like  Mr.  Anderdon)  are  glad  to  borrow  : — 

Surely  it  would  be  no  stretoh  of  imagination  tD 
conceive  that,  on  the  draw-bridge,  as  he  passed  oii, 
leaving  the  abode  of  independence  and  peace,  a  crowd 
of  old  and  young  would  be  assembled,  with  clasped 
hands  and  blessings,  to  bid  him  farewell.  Mild,  com- 
placent, yet  dignified,  on  retiring  with  a  peaceful 
conscience  from  opulence  and  station  to  dependence 
and  poverty,  as  the  morning  shone  on  the  turreted 
chapel,  we  naturally  imagine  he  might  have  shed  one 
only  tear  when  looking  back  on  these  -interesting 
scenes.  Perhaps  his  eye  might  have  rested  on  the 
pale  faces  of  some  of  the  poor  old  men  and  women 
who  had  to  often  partaken  his  Sunday  dinner,  and 
heard  his  discourae  in  the  ancient  hall — he  might 
have  remarked  at  the  same  time  some  child  holding 
out  its  little  hymn-book ;  then,  and  not  before,  we 
may  conceive — 

Some  natural  tears  he  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soos. 
The  world  was  all  before  htm,  where  to  seek 
His  plaee  of  rest,  and  Providence  his  guide. 

Bath  and  Wells.  /  am  not  surprised  to  hear  that  hiB 
innocency  and  courage  was  so  bold  cts  to  appear  openly^ 
but  am,  J coi\fess,  thZt  he  did  it  safely."  Mr.  Anderdon 
again  quotes  a  "  sprightly  letter"  which  Sancroft 
wrote  to  Lloyd:—"  Though  London  is  a  great  wood, 
where  he  that  would  hide  himself  may  most  probably 
be  concealed,  yet  oar  friend  is  a  very  remarkable  per- 
son, and  one  universally  known  and  aci^uainted.  and 
should  he  trevest  himself  into  what  habit  he  will,  or 
spread  a  patriarchal  beard,  or  cover  all  with  any  sort 
of  peruke  you  can  fancy,  still  there  will  be  something 
that  may  discover  him.  Not  of  late  only,  but  of  old, 
the  na^aiitiuw  of  the  vessel  was  in  the  prow  or  beakk 
(Acuxxviii,  1I.)» 
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We  have  already  had  occaaion  to  notice  fK)ine 
inatancea  of  the  generosity  which  distinguiabed 
Ken  through  life.  Although  bia  income  must 
have  been  ample  almost  from  the  time  when  he 
left  Oxford,  he  never  saved  anything  for  himself. 
When  nominated  to  his  see  he  bad  been  obliged  to 
borrow  the  funds  for  takinir  possession  of  it;  and 
now  that  he  was  deprived,  Uie  sale  of  all  his 
elfects,  with  the  exception  of  bis  books,  produced 
only  700/.  But,  says  Mr.  Anderdon,  God  bad 
provided  for  him  *'  a  covert  from  the  tempest,  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.**  The 
friend  of  his  youth,  Thynne,  now  Viscount  Wey- 
mouth, invited  him  to  accept  a  shelter  at  Longleat ; 
and,  in  order  to  relieve  him  from  the  sense  of 
dependence,  he  took  the  700/.  into  his  own  hands, 
and  allowed  him  an  annuity  of  80/.  For  twenty 
years  Longleat  was  the  deprived  biehop*a  home; 
his  residence  there  being  only  varied  by  visits  to 
iiis  nephew,  Wahun,  aiid  to  other  friends  within  an 
.  easy  diatance. 

Longleat-house,  (says  Mr.  Anderdon,)  deserving 
rather  the  name  of  a  palace,  rises  amid  natural 
slopes  and  hills,  crowned  with  hanging  woods  ;  the 
ornamental  gardens,  enriched  with  plants  brought 
from  every  climate,  are  still  arranged  in  the  antique 
feshion  in  which  they  probably  existed  at  the  time  of 
Ken.  Endless  walks  and  rides  are  cut  through  the 
woods  ;  they  offer  at  each  turn  some  fresh  bower  of 
solitude,  or  opening  of  the  landscape.  These  * '  shades 
benign,"  as  Ken  oalls  them,  might  well  give  him 
rest ;  they  abound  in  every  requisite  for  the  peaceful 
abode  of  a  *'  retired  Christian."  .  .  .  The  room  which 
he  inhabited  is  at  the  top  of  the  house,  for  removed 
from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  noble  hall,  so  well 
known  as  the  scene  of  old  English  hospitality.  It  is 
an  apartment  of  most  ample  dimensions,  filled  with 
books,  of  which  some  were  his  own,*  and  others  be- 
'  longing  to  Lord  Weymouth,  the  overflowings  of  the 
great  library  below.  In  this  retirement  he  lived,  and 
wrote  hymns,  and  sang  them  to  his  viol,  and  prayed, 
and  died.  His  principal  companion  was  probably  Mr. 
Harbin,  the  family  chaplain,  of  whom  he  often  makes 
mention  in  his  letters. 

Kidder,  the  new  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was 
a  man  of  learning,  and  of  many  estimable  qualities, 
which  at  an  earlier  time  had  won  for  him  the  pat- 
ronage of  Archbisliop  SancroA  and  of  the  excellent 
Robert  Nelson,  (Markland^  p.  01.)  But  his  prin- 
ciples as  to  Church  matters  were  low  and  lax. 
Although  we  may  well  believe  his  profession  that 
•he  entered  on  his  episcopal  office  with  a  ainoere 
desire  to  do  good,  his  administration  of  the  diocese 
wajs  unhappy.  From  Longleat,  which  is  on  the 
■borders  o(  it.  Ken  sorrowfully  watched  the  undoing 
of  hia  own  work ;  he  felt  that  he  could  never 
resign  his  claims  to  **  a  latitudinarian  tradilor,  who 
would  betray  the  baptismal  faith." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  much  to  distress 
the  good  recluse  in  the  proceedings  of  his  nonju- 
ring  brethren.  He,  as  we  have  seen,  rejoiced  in 
the  deliverance  of  the  Church  from  the  oppressions 
ef  the  late  reign  ;  he  thought  that  the  difficulties 
of  the  new  oath  a^cted  such  persons  only  as  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  King  James ;  he  wished  all  to 
conform  who  coold  honestly  do  so.  But  others 
took  a  different  view ;  they  represented  the  great 
•  body  of  the  Church  as  scbismatical  aed  apoatate, 
tftnd  resolved  to  keep  up  a  diatioot  ooaimooion  ef 

*  Ken  bequeathed  to  Lord  Weymouth  "  all  my  books 
of  which  my  lord  has  not  the  duplicates."  (Bowles, 
ii.,  «0«.) 


their  own.  Bancroft,  soured  by  age  and  xaak^ 
tune,  and  influenced  by  men  more  violent  thsA 
himself,  executed,  in  1698,  a  deed  by  which  iva 
transferred  hia  metropolitan  powers  to  Lloyd,  d^ 
prived  Bishop  of  Norwich.  It  was  reaofved  tfi 
continue  the  succession  ;  King  Jamea  was  requesteil 
to  select  two  from  among  the  nonjuring  clergy. for 
elevation  to  the  epiacopate.  The  Pope  wjia  con- 
sulted, and  approved  of  the  scheme.  The  exilejd 
king  left  the  selection  to  Sancroft  and  Lloyd,  who 
chose  respectively  Hicks,  deprived  Dean  of  Woip- 
cester,  and  Wagstaff",  formerly  Chancellor  of  Lich- 
field ;  and  on  St.  Matthias*  day,  1693-4,  these  twp 
were  consecrated  by  the  deprived  Bishops  of  Nor- 
wich, £ly,  and  Peterborough — the  archbishop 
having  died  in  the  preceding  November.  Th0 
consecration  was  not  generally  known  until  absne 
years  after.  Great  efforts  had  been  made  to  obtaio 
the  ocmcurrence  of  Ken ;  but  he  steadily  refused*  be- 
lieving that  **  the  project  of  a  succession  originated 
in  a  political  influence  which  could  intend  no  good 
towards  the  Church.'*  (Prose  Works,  p.  .51^ 
The  deprived  Bishops  of  Gloucester,  Frampton, 
also  declined  to  share  in  the  measure. 

In  April,  1605,  died  John  Kettle  well,  who  had 
been  ejected  from  the  vicarage  of  Coleabill  in 
Warwickshire.  Ken  declared  of  him,  **bewi^ 
certainly  as  saintlike  a  man  as  ever  I  knew  :*'  aofl 
with  the  exception  of  the  bishop  himself — if  even 
^  is  to  be  excepted — there  is  no  one  among  the  noiv- 
jurora  who  has  a  higher  claim  to  be  remembers^ 
with  reverence  and  love.  Eminent,  like  Ken,  for 
holiness  of  life,  he  was  his  inferior  in  eloquence,  bi^t 
superior  to  him  in  learning  and  general  ability.  He 
had  not,  like  Ken, .an  opportunity  of  serving  the 
Church  in  a  conspicuous  station,  or  earning  a  nanvs 
in  history ;  but  at  the  age  of  forty-two  be  left  behii^l 
him  works  which  fill  two  folio  volumes  still  prized  t^ 
every  student.  His  inclination  would  have  led  hiin 
to  confine  himself  to  practical  and  devotional  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  time  forced  higi- 
to  become  a  controversialist ;  and  rarely  indeed  b^ 
controversy  been  written  in  so  thoroughly  religioiis 
a  spirit.  There  is  no  attempt  to  diaplay  bis 
powers,  or  to  gain  an  advantage  over  his  oppo- 
nent ;  he  writes  with  the  single  aim  of  satisfying 
his  own  conscience  and  those  of  others ;  every  li^e 
seems  to  be  penned  in  the  remembrance  of  the  hour 
of  death  and  the  day  of  judgment.  Kettlewell  was 
buried  at  Allhallows  Barking,  in  the  same  vautt 
which  had  contained  the  remains  of  Archbishop 
Laud  until  at  tlie  restoration  ihey  were  removed  to 
Oxford.  This  was  the  only  occasion  on  vbic)i 
Ken  is  known  to  have  officiated  publicly  aAer  hi^ 
deprivation.  He  appeared  in  bis  episcopal  robea^ 
and  read  not  only  tbo  burial  office,  but  the  evening- 
service,  including  the  prayers  for  King  Williaoi 
and  Queen  Mary.  So  Wood  states,  {Alhen. 
Oxon.  iv.  442 ;)  and  if  the  prayers  for  the  king 
and  queen  had  been  omitted,  it  would  surely  have 
been  noticed  by  Kettlewell 's  nonjuring  biographer, 
who  tells  us  that  Ken  read  the  vihole  evening  ser- 
vice. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  Kettlewell  hzjL 
drawn  up  a  scheme  for  the  relief  of  the  deprived 
clergy.  He  proposed  that  a  fund  should  be  raised* 
and  should  be  entrusted  to  the  administration  of 
the  bishops,  who  would  thus  be  enabled  to  exercise 
a  superintendence  over  the  lives  of  the  clwgy,  to 
restrain  them  from  giving  way  to  the  temptatiode 
of  need  and  idleness,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
impositions  which  worthless  or  pretended  nonjd- 
rors  bad  begun  to  practiae  on  the  charitable,    iff 
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•ageeeted  that  the  bishops  should  appeal  to  the 

Sublic  in  a  pastoral  letter ;  and  in  July,  1695,  the 
ocument  appeared,  bearing  the  sij^natures  of 
Lloyd,  Frampton,  Turner,  £en,  and  White,  each 
of  whom  designated  himself  as  bishop  of  his  late 
diocese,  while  they  were  collectively  described  as 
"  now  deprived." 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  five  were  summoned 
before  the  Privy  Council,  and  Ken  has  left  an  ac- 
count of  his  examination.  He  had  not  waited  for 
Che  formal  citation,  but  twice  of  his  own  accord 
endeavored  to  obtain  a  hearing.  Mr.  Anderdon  is 
disposed  to  complain  of  it  as  an  indignity  that  he 
was  not  admitted  until  the  third  time,  when  the 
warrant  had  been  duly  served  on  him.  The  Coun- 
cil, however,  may  have  been  occupied  by  other 
business,  or  may  not  have  known  of  Ken's  attend- 
ance, or  may  have  been  prevented  by  form  from 
giving  him  an  earlier  audience.  Pie  himself  men- 
tions his  voluntary  attendances,  not  by  way  of  a 
grievance,  but  in  proof  of  his  willingness  to  meet 
all  charges,  and  as  a  reason  why  he  should  be 
allowed  to  go  in  peace.  Still  less  are  we  able  to 
see  any  ground  for  the  outcries  of  nonjuring  writers 
against  the  whole  proceeding — which  have  been 
echoed  by  the  late  historian  of  the  party.*  Surely 
the  Pastoral  implied,  as  the  Council  said,  something 
like  "  a  pretence  of  authority" — "  a  claim  of  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction,"  which  might  well  form 
the  subject  of  inquiry — more  especially  as  the 
king,  for  whose  sake  the  subscribers  had  been  de- 
pHved,  was  still  alive  and  had  not  relinquished  his 
claims.  When  admitted  to  examination,  (April  28, 
1696,)  Ken  was  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his 
character.  His  candid  answers  proved  that  there 
was  DO  design  beyond  the  avowed  purpose  of  chari- 
ty ;  and  '*  the  Council  thought  proper  to  drop  the 
aflkir  as  easily  as  could  be." 

Bj  the  death  of  White  in  1698,  and  that  of  Tur- 
ner in  1700,  Lloyd,  Ken,  and  Frampton  were  left 
■6  the  only  survivors  of  the  deprived  bishops. 
Hickes  now  held  the  position  of  a  leader  among  the 
more  vehement  section  of  the  nonjurors.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  ability  and  energy,  learned,  as  far  as 
the  learning  of  the  age  extended,  in  the  Gothic  and 
northern  languages,  an  accomplished  divine,  and  a 
skilful  controversialist ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
wanting  both  in  judgment  and  in  temper.  He  had 
been  chaplain  to  Lauderdale  in  Scotland  during  the 
primacy  of  the  ill-fated  Sharp ;  and  the  dark  fanati- 
cism of  the  covenanters  had  the  effect  of  driving  him 
into  exaggerated  opinions  on  the  opposite  side. 
He  is  charged  with  the  inhumanity  of  having  re- 
fused to  intercede  fur  the  life  of  a  brother  who  had 
been  noted  as  a  furious  preacher  among  the  Puri- 
tans, had  been  concemea  in  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
and  was  one  of  the  persons  for  sheltering  whom 
Alice  Lisle  was  condemned  by  Jeffreys.  (Routh 
in  Burnet,  iii.  63.)  When  deprived  of  the  deanery 
of  Worcester,  Hickes  made  himself  obnoxious  to 
government  by  posting  on  the  door  of  his  cathedral 
^protest  against  the  intrusion  of  his  successor ;  in 
c(^sequence  of  this  he  had  for  a  time  been  obliged 
to  abscond,  and  we  read  of  him  as  figuring  in  a 
military  disguise.  {Life  of  Kettlewell,  p.  182.) 
His  consecration  as  a  bishop  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

*  See  pp.  165-167  of  A  History  of  the  Nonjurors, 
fay  Thomas  Lathbary,  M.  A.,  London,  1845  ;— a  work 
which,  whatever  its  short-comings,  deserves  thankful 
acknowledgment  as  that  of  an  honest,  sincere  man, 
and  moreover,  (stmnge  to  say,)  as  the  only  attempt  to 
s<elate  the  whole  story. 


Ken  now  wrote  to  Hickes,  {March  7,  1700-1,) 
briefly  mentioning  the  inconveniences  which  had 
arisen  from  the  separation,  expressing  a  belief  that 
the  time  for  a  reunion  with  the  church  was  come, 
and  requesting  him,  with  a  view  to  this  end,  to  confer 
with  the  most  eminent  of  the  nonjurors,  and  with 
some  members  of  the  lower  house  of  convocatioHt 
including  the  prolocutor,  Hooper.  {Prose  Works^ 
48,  50.)  The  answer  is  not  preserved,  but  we 
may  imagine  its  purport.  The  characters  and  the 
tendencies  of  the  two  men  were  opposite.  Ken 
from  the  beginning  was  earnest  for  closing  the 
breaches  of  the  Church ;  Hickes  busied  himself  in 
the  discovery  of  pretexts  for  further  widening  them. 
With  him  originated  the  ritual  innovations  which 
became  known  by  the  name  of  *'  The  Usages.'* 
When  time  and  change  had  removed  or  impaired 
the  original  grounds  of  the  separation,  these 
'*  Usages*'  became  for  those  who  espoused  them  a 
new  and  an  insurmountable  hindrance  to  reconcil- 
iation with  the  Established  Church ;  for  if  they 
were,  as  was  asserted,  essential,  there  had  been  no 
valid  adminstration  of  the  Eucharist  since  the  abro* 
gation  of  King  Edward's  first  Prayer  Book  in  1552 ; 
but  they  rent  the  nonjuring  communion  with  inter- 
nal schisms,  and  hastened  its  extinction. 

The  death  of  the  dethroned  king,  in  September, 
1701,  would  have  been  regarded  by  many  of  the 
nonjurors  as  a  deliverance  mm  their  scruples  as  to 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  But,  unhappily,  Louis 
XIY.,  by  recognizing  the  son  of  James  as  king, 
provoked  the  English  government  to  enact  a  new 
oath  of  abjuration,  in  which  William  was  acknowl* 
edged  as  **  lawful  and  ri^A0c/king,"  the  "  pretend- 
er's*' title  was  utterly  denied,  and  an  engagement 
was  made  to  defend  William  and  the  Protestant 
succession  against  him  and  all  persons  whatsoever. 
Ken  would  now  have  been  willing  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  William,  but  the  new  oaUi  was  so  framed 
that  he  could  not  accept  it.  He  writes  to  Harbin, 
Lord  Weymouth's  chaplain,  '*  Let  me  know  wheth- 
er it  will  be  enforced.  It  is  an  oath  IshaU  never  take. 
I  will  rather  leave  the  kingdom,  as  old  and  infirm 
as  I  am."     {Prose  Works,  p.  54.) 

On  the  death  of  King  William,  in  March,  1701-3, 
Lloyd  wrote  to  Ken,  expressing  regret  that  for  some 
years  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  **  correspondence 
and  brotherly  afiection,"  and  requesting  his  pres- 
ence at  a  conference  in  London.  Ken  in  his  answer 
denies  that  there  had  ever  been  any  estrangement 
on  his  part,  but  says  that  "  he  cannot  imagine  that 
his  counsel  and  assistance  can  be  worth  a  London 
journey ;  which  is  consistent  neither  with  his  purse, 
nor  convenience,  nor  health,  nor  inclination."* 
He  expresses  an  earnest  wish  that  some  means  of 
ending  the  schism  may  be  devised  ;  and  he  returns 
to  this  subject  in  later  letters.  In  one  of  these 
(p.  58)  he  speaks  of  himself  as  greatly  distressed  by 
some  alterations  which  had  been  made  in  the  ser- 
vice at  the  chapel  of  Longleat,  and  which  obliged 
him  to  discontinue  his  aUendance  there.  These 
alterations,  no  doubt,  were  connected  with  ths 
prayers  for  the  royal  family  ;  but  it  does  not  clearly 
appear  in  what  the^  consisted. 

After  the  accession  of  Anne,  he  was  repeatedly 
solicited  to  resume  his  old  diocese.    Kidder,  who 

*  Prose  Works,  pp.  55,  56.  Ken  writes  of  himielf 
as  if  reporting  the  words  of  another  person.  This  is 
one  of  many  expedients,  such  as  the  addressing  his 
letter!  to  his  correspondent's  wife,  by  which  the  good 
bishop,  clumsily  enough,  endeavored  to  guard  against 
the  risk  of  being  called  in  question  for  them,  if  inter- 
cepted. 
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Ittd  never  been  happy  in  it,  was  willing  to  make 
way  for  him  by  accepting  a  translation ;  but  Ken's 
growing  infirmities  combined  with  his  scruples  of 
conscience  to  determine  him  against  a  return  to 
public  life. 

In  November,  1703,  a  fearful  storm  swept  over 
the  island.  Defoe,  in  his  very  striking  account  of 
this  visitation,  reckons  the  damage  done  to  property 
at  i?4,000,000 ;  and  states  that  about  8000  persons 
perished.  Ken  was  then  at  his  nephew's  at  Poul- 
afaot.  He  writes  to  Lloyd :  ''  The  house  being 
searched  the  day  following,  the  workmen  found 
that  the  beam  which  supported  the  roof  over  my 
head  was  shaken  out  to  that  degree  that  it  had  but 
half  an  inch  to  hold,  so  that  it  was  a  wonder  it 
could  hold  together."  Within  a  dav  or  two  he 
learnt  that  a  part  of  the  palace  at  Weils  had  been 
blown  down,  and  that  Kidder  and  his  wife  had 
been  buried  in  the  ruins.  He  could  not  be  but 
struck  by  the  coincidence  as  to  time  and  cause  ;  but 
while  he  was  devoutly  thankful  for  his  own  pres- 
ervation, he  expresses  pity  for  Kidder;  snd  there 
is  no  hint  that,  as  too  many  would  have  been  ready 
to  do,  he  regarded  the  bishop's  death  as  a  judgment 
for  having  supplanted  him. 

The  see  was  offered  to  Hooper,  who  had  lately 
been  consecrated  to  St.  Asaph.  He  declined  it, 
on  the  ground  that  he  *'  could  not  eat  the  bread" 
of  his  old  friend,  and  entreated  the  queen  to  restore 
Ken.  She  thanked  him  for  the  suggestion,  and 
authorized  him  to  make  the  offer.  Ken  expressed 
warm  gratitude  to  her  majesty,  but  declared  that 
he  could  not  return  to  such  a  charge :  he  urged 
Hooper  to  accept  the  bishopric,  and  offered  to  re- 
sign all  his  own  claims  to  him.  Finding  him 
immovable.  Hooper  at  length  complied  :  and  Ken 
had  the  satisfaction  of  transferring  his  rights  to  his 
oldest  friend,  in  whose  character  and  orthodoxy  he 
had  the  fullest  confidence — ^a  confidence  amply  jus- 
tified by  Hooper  in  an  episcopate  of  four-and-twenty 
years,  daring  which  he  refused  translation  both  to 
London  and  to  York. 

The  more  violent  nonjurors  were  now  enraged 
against  Ken.  It  appears  that  some  of  them  were 
even  personally  rude  to  him.  Lloyd  was  daunted 
by  their  clamor,  and  attempted  to  retract  or  qualify 
the  approbation  which  he  had  expressed  when  the 
cession  was  first  proposed.  Ken's  temper  was 
moved:  he  reminds  Lloyd  of  his  former  words, 
and  blames  him  for  having  added  to  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  extreme  party  by  showing  letters  which 
were  intended  to  be  private.  In  the  next  letter  he 
apologizes  for  his  warmth,  and  declares  that  every 
day  increases  his  satisfaction  in  the  step  which  he 
had  taken. 

Poor  as  he  was  afler  his  deprivation.  Ken  had 
always  retained  his  old  practice  of  charity.  His 
personal  expenses  had  been  limited  to  the  cost  of 
**a  mean  habit,  and  a  poor  horse  to  carry  him 
about."  The  rest  of  his  scanty  annuity  was  given 
to  the  poor  and  the  afflicted,  including  the  deprived 
clergy  of  Scotland  as  well  as  of  England.  Hooper 
was  bent  on  improving  his  friend's  circumstances, 
and,  on  accepting  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  de- 
sired leave  to  retain  the  chantership  of  Exeter, 
with  the  intention  of  paying  over  the  income  to 
him.  As  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  objected,  the  Queen 
desired  Hooper  to  yield,  and  conferred  on  Ken  a 

Scnsion  of  equal  amount.  To  one  who  had  long 
ad  only  £S0  a  year,  the  addition  of  X200  must 
have  been  wealth  ;  but  Hooper  knew  him  so  well 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  insist  that  he 
**  should  lay  out  something  for  himself;  and  from 


that  time,"  we  are  told,  "  he  appeared  in  every- 
thing according  to  his  condition."* 

In  1708  died  Robert  Frampton,  ejected  bishop  of 
Gloucester.  Pepys  bears  repeated  testimony  to 
bis  abilities  as  a  preadier  in  his  earlier  days ;  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  singular  meek- 
ness and  humility.  On  his  deprivation,  he  retired 
to  a  parish  which  he  had  held  with  his  bishopric. 
He  was  allowed  to  reside  in  the  parsonage,  at- 
tended the  church,  and  publicly  catechiz^  the 
children.  In  1710  he  was  followed  to  the  grave 
by  Lloyd.  The  most  distinguished  of  tlie  nonjui^ 
ing  laity.  Nelson  and  Dodwell,  acting  on  principles 
which  the  latter  had  laid  down  in  some  published 
treatises,  now  applied  to  Ken,  as  the  only  survivor 
of  the  extruded  prelates,  inquiring  whether  he 
claimed  their  obedience.  His  answer  was  that  he 
made  no  such  pretension ;  that  he  had  steadily  op- 
posed the  consecration  of  successors  in  the  episco-* 
pate  ;  and  he  added,  **  I  apprehend  that  it  was- 
always  the  judgment  of  my  brethren,  that  the  death 
of  the  canonical  bishops  would  render  the  invaders 
canonical,  in  regard  that  schism  is  not  to  be  al- 
ways." On  this  Nelson,  Dodwell,  and  the  rest  of 
the  more  moderate  spirits,  returned  to  the  commun- 
ion of  the  national  church.  The  later  fortunes 
of  the  schism — adorned  as  it  was  by  the  talents 
and  learning  of  such  men  as  Hickes  and  Collier, 
Spinckes,  and  Brett,  and  Lindsay — need  here  be 
only  alluded  to  with  sorrow  and  pity. 

Ken's  life  had  long  been  a  preparation  for  death. 
Mr.  Bowles  (ii.,  p.  370)  mentions  a  touching  cir- 
cumstance— that  the  small  Greek  Testament  which 
was  his  constant  companion  opens  of  itself  at  the 
15th  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians ;  and  Hawkins  tells  us  that  for  many  years 
he  **  travelled  with  his  shroud  in  his  portmanteau, 
as  what,  he  often  said,  might  be  as'soon  wanted  as 
any  of  his  other  habiliments."  At  length,  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year,  the  summons  came.  While 
on  a  visit  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sherborne,  he 
was  seized  with  a  palsy,  which  confined  him  to  his 
chamber  from  November,  1710,  to  the  middle  of 
the  following  March.  He  then  set  ofif  towards. 
Bath,  intending  to  take  Longleat  in  his  way  ;  but, 
on  reaching  the  mansion  which  had  so  long  been  his 
home,  he  felt  that  he  must  go  no  further.  When 
told  by  his  physician  that  he  had  but  two  or  three 
days  to  live,  he  answered,  **  God's  will  be  done!" 
He  put  on  his  shroud  with  his  own  hands,  in  order 
that  his  body  might  not  be  stripped  after  death : 
he  prayed  for  his  friends,  and  gave  them  his  bles- 
sing ;  and  on  the  19th  of  March  he  expired,  peace- 
fully and  without  pain.  His  will  contains  the  well 
known  declaration  :  "  As  for  my  religion,  I  die  in 
the  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  faith,  professed  by 
the  whole  Church  before  the  disunion  of  east  and> 
west :  more  particularly,  I  die  in  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  stands  distinguished 
from  all  papal  and  puritan  innovations,  and  as  il 
adheres  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross." 

At  sunrise,  on  the  second  day  after  his  death, 
his  body  was  laid,  according  to  his  own  directions, 
in  the  churchyard  of  Frome  Selwood,  as  being  the 
nearest  parish  within  his  diocese,  **  without  any 
manner  of  pomp  or  ceremony,  besides  that  of  the 
order  for  bnrial  in  the  liturgy."  His  grave  was 
long  marked  by  no  other  memorial  than  an  iron 
grating,  shaped  like  a  coffin,  and  surmounted  by  ^ 
mitre  and  pastoral  staflf;  but,  in  1844,  a  fund  was 

*  He  received  also,  shortly  before  his  end,  a  legacy' 
of  some  600/.,  which  enabled  him  to  leave  help  to  sev- 
eral afflicted  friends. 
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raised  for  the  purpose  of  doing  honor  to  his  mem- 
ory by  some  more  worthy  monument.  The  iron 
grating  is  now  inclosed  in  a  small  Gothic  structure ; 
tfie  chancel  of  the  church  has  been  restored  and 
decorated ;  and  a  window,  commemorative  of  the 
saintly  bishop,  has  been  added  by  the  munificence 
«f  the  Marchioness  of  Bath.* 

The  life  of  Ken  presents  to  us  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  a  man  whose  tastes  were  all  for  the 
oaltivation  of  sanctity  in  retirement,  and  for  the  dis- 
charge of  humble  cfuties,  called  by  circumstances 
to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  his  time. 
There  was  assuredly  no  affectation  in  his  frequent 
references  to  the  calling  of  Aroos-^*'  no  prophet, 
neither  a  prophet*s  son,''  but  **  caught  up  from 
tfmong  the  meanest  of  the  herdsmen."  He  was 
evidrntly  one  who  could  have  been  content  to  serve 
€kHi  in  a  country  parish  all  his  days,  without  am- 
bition of  honors  or  distinction  ;  he  did  nnt  seek 
{Promotion,  but  was  sought  out  by  it.  He  rose  by 
ilieans  which  would  have  seemed  likely  to  be  a  bar 
to  his  rising ;  he  was  promoted  for  discountenanc- 
ing the  vices  of  his  sovereign,  and  that  not  in  the 
Way  of  violence  or  forwardness,  which  might  per- 
haps have  suggested  his  promotion  as  a  means  of 
ifilencing  him,  but  simply  by  a  firm  resistance  when 
they  came  across  his  own  path.  In  his  episcopal 
position  he  impressed  two  kings-^both  men  of 
profligate  morals,  and  of  a  creed  different  from  his 
own — by  the  perfect  simplicity  and  uprightness  of 
hiiB  character.  With  an  earnestness  **  like  a  man 
inspired"  he  urged  repentance  on  the  dying  Charles ; 
he  remonstrat^  with  James  again  and  again, 
boldly,  yet  respectfully,  and  patiently  endured  his 
displeasure.  He  was  neither  uplifted  by  popu- 
larity nor  dejected  by  the  loss  of  it.  When,  for 
conscience  saice,  he  had  resigned  rank  and  wealth, 
and  had  submitted  to  the  severance  of  the  ties 
Which  bound  him  to  his  flock,  the  same  single- 
heartedness  continued  to  be  his  characteristic.  He 
kept  aloof  from  the  zealots  wh(}  mixed  up  with  their 
cause  other  considerations  than  those  for  which  he 
had  embraced  it ;  he  opposed  their  mistaken  meas- 
ures; and,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  recti- 
tude, he  was  content  to  bear  their  insolence  and 
aeorn.  Towards  Charles  at  Winchester,  and  on 
his  deathbed — towards  William  at  the  Hague — 
towards  the  brutal  Kirke— towards  James  during 
the  bloody  scenes  of  1685  and  in  the  changeful 
days  of  1688 — he  bore  himself  with  uniform  cour- 
age in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Over  his  grave 
it  might  have  been  said  as  truly  as  over  that  of 
Knox,  **  Here  lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of 
iftan!"  How  vast  was  the  contrast  in  all  things 
else! 

Many  good  people  are  ready  to  cry  out  against 
^y  criticism  on  the  intellectual  qualities  of  a  holy 
Dlian.  To  us  this  seems  to  indicate  not  a  true  ad- 
nftiration  of  the  saintly  character,  but  a  distrust  of 
iis  value.  Surely,  if  we  had  a  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  sanctity,  we  should  think  it  a  sufficient  title 
to  reverence,  without  claiming  for  the  possessor  of 
it  other  gifts  to  which  he  had  no  pretensions. 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  Macaulay  tells  us  (vol.  i.,  p. 
G89)  that  Ken^s  **  intellect  was  indeed  darkened  by 
ittany  superstitions  and  prejudices ;  but  his  moral 
dharacter,  when  impartially  reviewed,  sustains  a 
itomparison  with  any  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
itoems  to  approach,  as  near  as  human  infirmity  per- 
Mkita,  to  the  ideal  perfection  of  Christian  virtue" — 
1^6  do  not  care  to  dispute  the  justice  of  the  first 

'  ^  See  appendix  to  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Markhmd, 
who  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  fund. 


claase  in  the  sentence,  coming  as  it  does  froni  a' 
writer  who  would  probably  m  ready  to  pass  th» 
same  censure  on  many  of  the  most  venerable  among: 
his  own  contemporaries.  On  the  contrary,  we 
look  on  it  as  giving  a  higher  value  to  the  striking 
eulogium  which  follows ;  and  the  more  because  we 
must  regard  Mr.  Macaulay's  estimate  of  his  per-' 
snnal  impartiality  as  nothing  better  than  an  amua^ 
ing  delusion. 

The  bishop's  writings  are  chiefly  valuable  as  il- 
lustrations of  his  character  and  history.  During 
his  lifetime  he  made  hardly  any  pretensions  to  au- 
thorship. The  only  works  which  he  sent  forth 
were  composed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  towardc 
those  committed  to  his  care — not  for  the  purpose  of 
**  showing  himself  to  the  world."  The  peculiar 
bent  of  his  mind  appears  remarkably  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  Catechism.  It  is  appropriately  entitled 
"  The  Practice  of  Divine  Love :"  the  object  is  not 
to  give  a  formal  statement  of  the  Church's  doc* 
trines,  but  to  turn  them  sll  into  prayer  and  praise. 
In  this  and  in  his  other  devotional  writings  we  may 
trace  many  remembrances  of  earlier  prayers— de- 
rived, probably,  through  our  own  Andrews  and 
Laud,  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  the  ancient 
liturgies ;  but  Ken  has  shed  over  all  bis  own  spirit 
of  tenderness  and  love.  A  general  characteristic 
of  his  writings  is  the  union  of  a  high  religious  stan- 
dard with  a  compassionate  and  experienced  allows 
anoe  for  the  frailty  by  which  it  is  too  likely  that 
the  attainment  of  such  a  standard  may  be  hindered. 
In  the  holiness  which  he  prescribed  and  practised 
there  was  nothing  forbidding.  His  life  was  asce- 
tic ;  but  we  are  told  that  his  '*  temper  was  lively 
and  cheerful,"  and  his  conversation  *'  very  face- 
tious and  entertaining." — (Hawkins,  in  Prom 
Works,  p.  3.) 

If  there  was  any  vanity  in  the  good  man's  heart, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  on  the  subject  of  bis 
poetical  skill.  He  expresses,  indeed,  a  belief  that 
his  verses  are  open  to  tlie  assaults  of  criticism  ;  but 
he  must  have  thought  something  of  them,  for  he 
lefl  them  for  publication,  and  they  fill  four  thick 
volumes.  The  contrast  is  strange  and  surprising 
between  the  dear,  free,  harmonious  flow  of  hia 
prose,  and  the  barbarous,  cramped,  pedantic  Ian* 
guage,  the  harsh  dissonants,  the  extravagant  cob- 
ceits,  which  disfigure  the  great  mass  of  his  verses. 
Mr.  Anderdon  has  tried  ihe  ingenious  experiment 
of  reducing  some  passages  from  metre  to  pToSe, 
and  no  doubt  they  gain  considerably  ;  but  there  is 
no  getting  over  the  fact  that  these  four  volumes  are 
altogether  a  mistake.  Mr.  Bowles  traces  this  to 
the  influence  of  Cowley,  whose  ''  Davideis"  watf 
evidently  the  model  of  the  **  Edmund,"  as  hia  odea 
were  of  the  lyrical  pieces : — 

Ken's  fkultin  poetry  arose  from  his  niJectinghis 
own  feelings  of  simplicity  and  nature,  and  proposing 
to  himself  a  model  of  ialse  imagery  and  affected  dic- 
tion. Always  intent  on  this  artificial  model,  be  sao- 
rificed  his  native  good  sense  ;  turned  from  what  is 
simple,  sublime,  and  pathetic  ;  shut  his  eyes  to  all 
that  is  most  interesting  in  rural  scenery  and  external 
nature  ;  and  even  in  addressing  Heaven  under  the  in- 
tense feelings  of  devotion,  appears  affected  and  arti- 
ficial. ...  If  he  had  only  followed  his  own  native 
feelings,  he  would  have  been  an  interesting,  if  not  pa- 
thetic or  sublime,  poet — {Bou>lu,  iL  800.) 

The  most  interesting  of  the  poems  are  thoas 
which  relate  to  the  author  himself,  such  as  the  one^ 
in  which  he  draws  a  parallel  between  his  own  his^ 
tory  and  that  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  the' 
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*'- Anodynes  of  Pain,"  which  are  peouliarly  touch* 
ing,  as  having  been  the  actual  means  of  soothing 
the  acute  bodily  suflferings  of  his  later  yean,  when 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  study  and  seek  relief 
in  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  music. 

On  the  great  question  of  Ken's  life — ^that  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance— opinions  have  been  and  will  be 
divided.  To  us  it  appears  that  the  scriptural  precept 
of  obedience  to  **  the  powers  that  be''  dispenses 
with  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the  original 
right  of  an  existing  government ;  that  the  only 
question  is,  whether  the  government  have  that 
amount  of  establishment  and  security  which  will 
justify  us  in  regarding  it  as  properly  being.  When 
a  doctrine  resembling  this  was  advanced  by  Sher- 
lock and  others  after  the  Revolution,  Kettle  well 
asked,  by  way  of  objection,  '*  How  much  time,  and 
how  much  quietness,  must  go  to  settlement  V* 
{Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  256.)  We  should  reply  that 
there  is  the  very  difficulty  of  the  case — ^but  that  it  is 
a  difficulty  which  must  be  faced  ;  that  the  answer, 
where  it  is  required,  must  be  made  by  every  man 
for  himself,  on  a  conscientious  review  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  he  is  able  to  include  in  his  con- 
sideration. Ken  made  no  scruple  of  submitting,  or 
even  adhering,  to  the  government  of  William  and 
Mary.  But  he  thought  that  the  new  oath  which 
was  tendered  to  him  was  incompatible  with  that 
which  he  had  sworn  before ;  and,  with  such  a  man, 
those  very  reasons  of  temporal  advantage  which 
would  have  influenced  many  tu  comply  had  exactly 
the  opposite  efl[ect.  How  striking  were  his  words 
to  Hooper : — *'  Should  I  be  persuaded  to  comply, 
and  aftor  see  reason  to  repent,  you  would  make 
me  the  most  miserable  man  in  the  world  !"  With 
■uch  a  feeling,  undoubtedly  he  did  well  to  decline 
the  oath ;  and,  while  we  think  that  his  scruples 
were  mistaken,  we  rejoice  that  he  declined  it,  and 
that  he  was  not  alone  in  that  sacrifice  of  everything 
to  conscience. 

But  he  never  condemned  others  for  the  compli- 
ance which  he  himself  was  unable  to  make.  He 
kept  aloof  from  all  political  intrigues.  Through 
misapprehension,  misrepresentation,  and  obloquy 
on  both  sides,  he  held  on  his  wise,  moderate,  and 
straightforward  course,  seeking  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  and  finding  in  the  exercises  of  a  holy  life 
support  and  comfort  throughout  all  his  troubles. 
We  are  well  pleased  in  quoting  these  words  from 
Mr.  Anderdon : — 

•  If  at  any  time  men  of  tender  consciences,  in  their 
aspirations  after  some  ideal  perfection,  be  tempted  to 
swerve  from  their  obedience  to  the  Church  of  England, 
let  them  study  the  writings  of  humble,  simple-hearted, 
steadfitLSt  Bishop  Ken — (steadfast,  6ecaiM«  humble  and 
simple-hearted) — and  they  will  fiiid  solid  arguments 
to  preserve  them  from  "  widening  her  deplorable  di- 
visions,'* and  inspire  them  with  his  own  firm  resolves 
to  *'  continue  steadfast  in  her  bosom,  and  improve  all 
those  helps  to  true  piety,  all  those  means  of  grace, 
all  those  incentives  to  the  love  of  Qod,*'  which  He  has 
mercifully  afforded  to  them  in  her  oommanion. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  Ken  was  the 
original  of  Dryden^s  Good  Parson,  and  we  think 
the  conjecture  very  probable.  For  not  only  is  the 
**  parson"  described  as  holding  the  opinions  of  the 
Nonjurors — a  party  from  which  no  one  was  so  likefy 
as  Ken  to  be  chosen  as  a  model ;  not  only  do  the 

general  characteristics  agree  with  those  of  the 
ishop— but  there  seems  to  be  a  particular  refer- 
ence to  him  in  the  description  of  the  parson  as  a 
writer  of  Aym/w.  We  cannot  quite  make  up  our 
minds  as  to  the  bearing  on  this  question  of  two  let- 


ters in  the  Pepys  Correspondence  (vol.  ii.,  254,  6), 
which  were  not  published  when  Mr.  Bowles  wrote, 
and  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  later  biogra- 
phers. Dryden  writes  to  Pepys  (July  14,  1699), 
thanking  him  for  having  directed  his  attention  to 
Chaucer's  **  Parson,"  and  enclosing  his  own  imi« 
tation.  The  secretary  replies,  ^*  hoping  from  this 
one  good  parson  to  fancy  some  amends  made  for  the 
hourly  offence  I  bear  with  from  the  sight  of  *aa 
many  lewd  originals."  On  the  one  hand,  it  may 
be  said  that  neither  of  the  writers  alludes  to  Ken  ; 
on  the  other,  it  may  be  plausibly  argued  that  the* 
allusion  to  him  may  have  been  understood  between 
them ;  that  Pepys  in  speaking  of  the  poem  as  the 
*'  copy  of  one  good  parson,"  may  mean  that  it  was 
a  portrait  from  the  life :  that  he  may  not  only  have 
pointed  out  the  passage  of  Chaucer  to  the  poet, 
but  may  have  suggested  that  it  should  be  adapted 
to  the  character  of  his  old  shipmate. 

There  are  also,  we  think,  among  Dryden's  lines, 
some  other  hardly  mistakable  allusions  to  the  pe* 
culiar  history  of  the  bishop.  At  all  events  oo? 
readers  will  not  be  sorry  that  we  conclude  with 
some  of  those  beautiful  couplets.  Possibly,  in  these 
days,  they  may  even  be  new  to  some  of  our  younger 
friends : — 

A  parish  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim  train  ; 

An  awftil,  reverend,  and  religious  man. 

Of  sixty  years  he  seemed,  and  well  might  last 

To  sixty  more,  but  that  he  lived  to  fast : 

Refined  himself  to  soul,  to  curb  the  sense. 

And  made  almost  a  sin  of  abstinence. 

Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe,     . 

But  such  a  fiice  as  promised  him  sincere  ; 

Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see. 

But  sweet  regards  and  pleasing  sancti^. 

.And  oft  toitk  holy  hymns  he  charmed  their  f ors, 

A  music  more  melodious  than  the  spheres  ; 

For  David  left  him,  ioA«n  he  vtent  tor  est  ^ 

His  lyre ;  and  after  him  he  sang  the  best. 

The  proud  he  tamed,  the  penitent  he  eheered  ; 

Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  feared. 

HiB  preaching  muob,  but  more  his  practioe  wroughta 

A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught 

Such  was  the  saint,  who  shone  with  every  grace. 
Reflecting,  Moses-like,  his  Maker's  fiuie  : 
God  saw  his  image  lively  was  expressed, 
And  his  own  work,  as  in  Creation,  blessed  ; 
The  Tempter  saw  him  too  with  en>aous  eye. 
And,  as  on  Job,  demanded  leave  to  try. 

He  took  the  time  when  Richard  was  deposed. 
And  high  and  low  with  happy  Harry  closed. 
This  prince,  though  great  in  arms,  the  priest  with* 

stood  ; 
Near  though  he  was,  yet  not  the  next  in  blood. 
He  joined  not  in  their  choice — ^because  he  knew 
Worse  might  and  often  did,  from  change  ensue  ; 
Much  to  himself  he  thought,  but  little  spoke. 
And,  undeprived,  his  benefice  forsook. 

With  what  he  begged  his  brethren  he  relieved. 
And  gave  the  charities  himself  received  ; 
Gave  while  be  tausht ;  and  edified  the  more 
Because  he  showed  *t  was  easy  to  be  poor. 


The  Home  Journal  gives  Dickens  as  its  author* 
ity  for  the  statement,  that  a  newspaper  has  been  es- 
tablished in  New  Zealand,  to  put  down  cannibalism. 
Newspapers  are  the  machines  of  the  day  for  putting 
up  asd  putting  down  everything. — Christian  Reg. 

I  RAVE  heard  people  who  have  conformed  to  opio* 
ions  without  a  pretence  of  investigation,  as  arro* 
gant  and  intolerant  towards  anybody  who  differed 
from  them,  as  if  they  stood  upon  a  pinnacle  of  inde* 
pendent  sagacity. — Friends  in  Council. 
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Ffom  the  Spectator. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK  ENDING  UTH   OCT. 

Grave  phyaicians  tell  us  it  is  wholesome  to  rise 
from  table  with  an  appetite.  Still  graver  moralists 
love  to  descant  on  the  wisdom  of  not  draining  the 
cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs.  Physically  and 
morally,  therefore,  it  is  matter  of  congratulation  to 
oar  countrymen  that  the  attractions  of  the  Great 
Industrial  Exhibition  have  eone  on  increasing  to 
the  moment  of  its  close.  The  doors  are  finally 
shut  upon  crowds,  still  eagerly  desiring  to  gain 
admittance.  The  success  of  this  bold  experiment 
has  indeed  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectation. 
It  were  all  too  late  to  expatiate  now  on  the  exquisite 
and  peculiar  fitness  of  the  building,  or  the  gorgeous 
raagniiicence  of  some  of  its  contents,  the  solid 
utility  of  others,  the  wondrous  character  of  the 
whole  spectacle.  Millions  have  enjoyed  a  cheap 
pleasure  of  a  stirring  and  unprecedented  kind.  All 
the  arrangements  have  been  conducted  in  a  liberal 
spirit,  and  the  managers  have  in  hand  a  surplus  of 
receipts  amounting  to  several  hundred  thousand 
pounus.  The  ever-moving  crowds  who  from  day 
to  day  have  circled  within  the  building  for  more 
than  five  months,  have  been,  as  it  were,  but  the  cen- 
tral dimple  of  a  vortex  whose  whirl  was  felt  through- 
out the  islands  and  far  beyond  their  limits.  For  the 
last  six  months  Hyde  Park  has  been  a  kind  of 
Mecca  of  manufactures,  towards  which  pilgrims 
from  every  degree  of  latitude  and  longitude  have 
been  bending  their  steps.  Not  the  least  wonderful 
piece  of  good  fortune  that  has  attended  the  Exhibi- 
tion is  the  almost  total  absence  of  fatal  casualties. 
Within  the  building  there  have  been  no  more  than 
might  have  happened  in  any  private  house  in  town ; 
the  immense  conflux  of  visitors  in  London  has  not 
occasioned  the  slightest  tumult  or  sensibly  increased 
the  labors  of  the  police  magistrates;  and,  most 
incredible  of  all,  the  average  of  railway  accidents 
has  not  been  augmented  by  all  the  close-packed 
excursion-trains  rattling  past  each  other,  coming 
or  returning.  One  narrow  escape,  it  is  true,  we 
seem  to  have  had,  this  last  week,  from  an  accident 
that  would  have  dimmed  all  this  gayety.  The 
inauguration  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
way was  saddened  by  the  sacrifice  of  Hnskisson's 
life ;  the  closing  of  the  Great  Exhibition  had  almost 
been  overcast  by  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
It  would  have  been  an  unbecoming  termination  to 
his  glorious  career,  after  escaping  without  wound 
from  so  many  battles,  to  have  Iwen  squeezed  to 
death  by  the  unreflecting  love  or  curiosity  of  his 
admirers  in  the  hour  of  amusement.  In  good  time 
the  Exhibition  closes.  From  the  day  when  every 
avenue  that  led  to  it  was  choked  with  multitudes 
thronging  to  see  it  opened,  till  that  on  which  its 
.aisles  were  gorged  with  such  crowds  as  never 
» before  had  been  collected  under  one  roof,  its  attrac- 
tions have  not  palled.  The  structure  which  has 
been  the  scene  of  this  triumph  will  in  a  short  time 
be  resolved  into  its  elements,  and  its  treasures  be 
.  scattered  abroad  ;  but  its  gay  loveliness  will  ever 
remain  vivid  in  the  memories  of  those  who  have 
seen  it,  and  its  story  will  be  the  marvel  of  future 
.  generations.  

Thbrb  is  undoubtedly  a  deep  and  very  extended 
«ympathy  with  Hungary  in  the  English  mind ;  and 
on  this  account  the  liberation  of  Kossuth  and  his 
eompanions  by  the  Turkish  government,  and  their 
expected  arrival  on  our  shores,  have  been  contem- 
plated with  pleasure.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
:  something  factitious  in  the  preparations  now  on 


foot  for  the  ex-dictator's  reception.  It  is  evidesf 
that  the  addresses,  deputations,  and  subscriptions, 
about  which  so  much  is  said,  are  *'  got  up,*'  to  a 
considerable  extent,  by  the  disciplined  agency  of  a 
few.  This,  combined  with  the  avowed  aims  of 
some  who  take  a  prominent  part  in  these  prepara* 
tions,  and  still  more  the  ill-judged  letter  addressed 
to  the  democracy  of  Marseilles  under  the  signature 
of  Kossuth,  have  somewhat  abated  the  general 
enthusiasm  with  which  his  advent  was  looked  for. 
The  advocates  of  reaction  have  not  been  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  this ;  and  even  some  who  do  not 
favor  them,  but  who  feel  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
recent  history  of  Hungary  is  very  vague  and  super- 
ficial, have  been  mooting  awkward  questions  re- 
specting the  hero  of  the  impending  ovation.  This 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  excessive  zeal,  and 
of  attempts  to  convert  friendly  demonstrations  into 
means  of  promoting  their  own  political  ends. 
Large  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  heroes  of  revo- 
lutionary epochs  ;  and  it  is  unwise  to  confound  the 
public  and  private  character  of  any  man.  Some 
things  in  the  past  career  of  Kossuth  may  require, 
as  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  admit  of,  friendly 
explanation.  In  any  case,  to  prove  Mm  faulty 
will  only  serve  to  place  in  a  stronger  light  the 
oppression  and  imbecility  of  the  Austrian  govern* 
ment,  by  proving  that  it  has  made  Kossuth  impor- 
tant and  powerful.       

The  address  to  the  democracy  of  Marseilles  pre- 
disposes to  an  admission  that  the  conduct  of  the 
French  ministers,  in  refusing  Kossuth  permission 
to  pass  through  France,  may  be  palliated  if  not 
justified.  Kossuth  is  indebted  for  the  sympathy 
and  respect  with  which  he  has  been  regarded, 
mainly  to  his  having  been  held  up  as  the  champion 
of  rational  and  practical  reform  ;  by  identifying 
himself  with  the  extreme  democracy  of  a  foreign 
country,  he  would  shake  men's  faith  in  his  sinceri- 
ty or  his  judgment.  The  government  of  France, 
in  its  attempts  to  trim  between  anarchy  and  despot- 
ism, cuts,  it  is  true,  rather  an  indifferent  figure ; 
but  in  the  unsettled  and  exceptional  state  of  the 
country,  if  the  ministers  knew  beforehand  that  it 
was  intended  to  make  Kossuth  a  rally ing-point  for 
the  Red  Republicans  and  Socialists,  and  that  he 
was  not  indisposed  to  be  made  use  of  in  that  way, 
they  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  taking  precautions 
to  avert  the  danger. 

But  even  with  this  admission,  the  general  policy 
of  the  French  government  is  indefensible.  The 
authorities  are  continually  acting  with  the  delusive 
energy  of  panic.  The  colonel  of  a  regiment  that 
had  been  ordered  to  march  from  Metz  tn  Paris, 
addresses  an  order  of  the  day  to  his  soldiers,  in 
which  he  exhorts  them  to  be  prepared  to  act  against 
^moutiers  in  Paris  as  they,  did  against  the  Arabs 
in  Algeria.  The  ministers,  indeed,  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  rebuke  this  sanguinary  expression  of 
adhesion;  but  their  rebuke  is  couched  in  terms 
that  read  more  like  an  apology  to  the  army — an 
assurance  that  they  do  not  rely  upon  or  prefer  one 
regiment  to  another,  than  an  assurance  to  the  citi- 
zens that  popular  discontent  is  not  to  be  silenced  by 
the  mitraille. 
•  Rumors  of  impending  ministerial  changes,  circu- 
lated in  Paris,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  presi- 
dent begins  to  fear  that  the  inconsiderate  display 
of  reactionary  tendencies  in  his  cabinet  may  damage 
his  election  prospects.  A  slight  sensation  has  been 
caused  in  connexion  with  this  subject  by  some 
articles  which,  as  appearing  in  the  Frankfort  Jour- 
nal, have  had  a  demi-official  character  attributed 
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to  them.  They  condemn  the  candidature  of  the 
prince  de  Joinville,  as  a  compromise  of  the  monarch- 
ical principle,  and  speak  of  the  existing  state  of 
France  as  exceptional  and  transitory,  in  terms 
which  imply  a  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  northern 
powers,  to  restore  monarchy  by  foreign  armies,  as 
they  restored  a  dynasty  in  1814  and  1815. 


The  progress  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  through 
his  Italian  dominions  has  been  abruptly  broken 
off*.  Before  his  journey's  end  was  attained,  the 
monarch  suddenly  wheeled  round  and  returned 
with  post-haste  to  Vienna.  The  excursion  was 
indeed  an  uncomfortable  one ;  the  imperial  recep- 
tion in  all  the  cities  visited  was  of  the  coldest,  and 
bad  weather  interrupted  the  military  reviews  and 
spoiled  the  show. 

While  the  emperor  was  thus  unexpectedly  falling 
back  upon  his  capital,  troops  began  to  be  moved 
from  it  towards  the  Turkish  frontier.  About  ten 
thousand  men  are  on  their  march  towards  Croatia. 
The  government  agents  attribute  the  movement  to 
disaffection  there  ;  but  the  soldiers  sent  are  princi- 
pally Croats,  and  it  is  not  the  policy  of  A.ustria  to 
employ  natives  of  any  province  to  suppress  disturb- 
ftnces  in  it.  These  military  preparations  are  obvi- 
ously connected  with  the  Austrian  demand  on  ilie 
Porte  for  compensation  to  Austrian  subjects  on  ac- 
count of  injuries  done  to  them  during  the  Bosnian  in- 
turrection  ;  and  the  sudden  urging  of  this  demand  in 
such  peremptory  fashion,  naturally  leads  people  to 
associate  it  with  the  threatening  note  which  the  Aus- 
trian cabinet  transmitted  to  Constantinople  on  the 
liberation  of  the  Hungarian  exiles. 
'  If  a  compliant  answer  be  returned  by  the  Porte 
to  the  claim  for  compensation,  it  will  remove  the 
pretext  for  aggression  ;  and  indeed  Austria  seems 
in  no  condition  to  commence  a  war.  The  attempt 
to  raise  a  new  loan  is  admitted  to  have  failed,  and 
the  increasing  depreciation  of  government  paper  is 
paralyzing  every  branch  of  trade. 


Cardinal  Wiseman  is  expected  to  visit  Abbots- 
ford  on  Tuesday,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  in  order 
tome  things  that  are  supposed  necessary  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  mighty  minstrel,  now,  we  believe, 
fitted  up  as  a  Popish  chapel. — North  British  MaiL 


From  the  Examiner,  11th  Oct. 
KOSSUTH  AND   HIS   DETRACTORS. 

It  was  to  be  desired  that  Kossuth  should  have 
fallen  on  his  first  liberation  into  other  hands  than 
those  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Much  of  his  future  eminence  and  influence 
depends  upon  the  part  he  shall  play,  the  position 
he  shall  assume,  the  words  he  shall  speak  as  an 
exile.  Not  to  err  in  these  respects  requires  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  other  countries  more  than  can 
well  have  been  acquired  by  a  paysan  du  Danube, 
With  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  M.  Pulksky,  and  Mr. 
Andrews  for  his  instructors,  Kossuth  would  soon 
have  obtained  the  savoir  faire  which  is  peculiar  tu 
such  countries,  and  indispensable  to  success  in 
them.  We  look  upon  Kossuth's  address  to  the 
Marseillaise,  even  supposing  it  to  be  genuine,  as 
nothing  very  democratic  or  extreme  ;  but  it  were 
far  better  left  alone ;  for  if  many  of  these  effusions 
be  poured  forth  here  and  in  America,  Kossuth, 
with  all  his  genius  and  all  his  gallantry,  will  infal- 
Ubly  be  brought  down  in  public  estimation  to  a 


level  with  other  exiles  amongst  us,  with  whom  la 
truth  he  has  nothing  in  common. 

Up  to  this  moment  there  is  no  character  con- 
nected with  late  events  so  eminent  and  so  dignified 
as  that  of  Kossuth,  so  unassailable  and  pure,  so 
much  above  the  breath  of  idle  or  of  Austrian  slan- 
der. Though  not  of  the  exclusive  caste  of  Hun- 
garian magnates,  their  adoption  of  him  is  too  well 
known  and  too  recent  for  any  of  them  to  repudiate 
him  now.  It  is  quite  clear  that  without  him  they 
could  not  have  undertaken  or  have  organized  that 
great  national  resistance  which  stamps  Hungary  io 
the  future  as  a  necessary  independent,  self-subsistina 
nation.  It  is  equally  plain,  from  the  execution  of 
Louis  Batthyany,  that  their  submission  at  any  pe- 
riod would  not  have  saved  them,  or  prevented  th« 
Austrian  government  from  taking  advantage  of  its 
triumph  at  Vienna  to  put  down  all  the  ancient  local 
liberties. 

What  Kossuth  did,  therefore,  he  did  wisely  and 
well,  which  cannot  be  said  of  most  of  those  who 
are  in  exile  here  from  other  countries  of  the  Con- 
tinent. The  people  of  England  have  made  a  great 
and  marked  distinction  in  their  appreciation  and 
reception  of  M.  Louis  Blanc  and  his  friends,  for 
example,  and  Louis  Kossuth  and  his  friends.  The 
foreign  writers  of  the  Times  would  have  us  believe 
that  these  men  are  all  the  same — that  all  who  re- 
sist a  legitimate  government  are  in  the  same  cate- 
gory, and  are  liable  to  be  viewed  with  the  same  sue* 
picion.  But  the  Times,  with  all  its  influence,  will 
never  succeed  in  making  such  an  opinion  as  this 
prevail  in  England  ;  of  which  the  whole  history 
and  all  the  sympathies  are  strong  against  such 
judgment.  The  Englishman  knows  intimately 
well  not  only  the  diflference  between  a  Jack  Cade 
and  a  Simon  de  Montfort,  but  even  between  a 
Pym  and  a  Cromwell ;  and  certainly  he  is  in  do 
danger  of  mistaking  Cromwell  himself  for  a  Guy 
Faux.  A  verdict  of  condemnation  cannot  now  in 
England  be  passed  upon  a  patriot-rebel  without 
takmg  into  account  the  circumstances  of  his  age 
and  the  provocations  of  this  time. 

The  Times,  which  scouts  Kossuth  as  a  demo- 
crat, must  look  upon  the  republicaqism  of  Sydney 
and  of  Vane  as  a  crime,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration either  the  conduct  or  the  policy  of  the 
Stuarts.  But  there  are  few  parties  or  persons  left 
amongst  us  who  do  not  profess  themselves  admirers 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688 ;  and  that  of  Hungary  in 
1848  was  not  unlike  it.  Could  James  II.  have 
called  up  an  army  of  his  own,  and  borrowed 
another  army  from  the  French  king  to  aid  it  in 
putting  down  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
Englishmen,  what  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the 
latter  ?  The  Times  evidently  thinks  that  their  duty 
would  have  been  to  submit ;  and  we  dare  say  thai 
had  James  II.  succeeded  in  mustering  this  force 
and  acquiring  this  aid,  as  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
did  in  1848  and  1849,  a  great  portion  of  those  Eng» 
lish  magnates  who  supported  the  revolution,  such 
as  the  Nottinghams  and  the  Shrewsburys,  would 
have  trembled  or  remained  quiet,  precisely  as  the 
Esterhazys  and  the  Zichys  did.  But  were  the 
Somerses,  the  Temples,  and  the  Burnetts,  the  law- 
yers, priests,  and  commoners,  who,  though  not 
of  aristocratic  blood,  were  not  less  interested  in 
constitutional  freedom — were  these  to  abandon  their 
high  enterprise,  merely  because  the  nobility  had 
shown  faint  hearts?  This  is  what  the  Times 
would  have  demanded  of  Kossuth  !  But  this  is  an 
Austrian  version  of  English  history,  which  has  little 
chance  of  passing  current.    It  is  a  resuscitation  of 
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llie  iden  of  FUmer  and  of  AttaibiiTy,  an  otter 
anachronism  in  the  present  age,  an  illiberality  too 
fioes  not  sioipiy  for  a  whig  but  even  tot  a  tory 
•ohool  of  politics. 

Tiie  general  feeling  of  Englishmen  is  deep  re- 
igtet  at  the  failure  of  all  the  attempts  at  liberty 
made  in  1848,  with  a  very  growing  disgust  at  the 
use  which  continental  sovereigns  and  generals  have 
■lade  of  their  purely  military  triumph.  The  con- 
duct of  the  French,  the  Prussian,  Austrian,  Roman, 
and  Neapolitan  governments  fills  every  Englishman 
with  horror  and  contempt.  And  they  cann<it  ex- 
press this  better,  or  more  delicately,  than  by  giving 
an  enthusiastic  welcome  to  that  chief  of  popular 
aesistance  in  Hungary  who  had  most  right  on  his 
aide,  who  showed  most  courage,  constancy  and 
ability  in  supporting  that  right,  and  who  displayed 
most  moderation  and  honesty  through  his  chequered 
career  of  good  and  ill  success. 

As  to  Austria,  our  reception  of  Kossuth  can  in 
DO  wise  surprise  her.  That  her  government  furms 
m  just  estimate  of  public  opinion  in  England,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  of  her  opening  subscriptions  for 
her  recent  loan  in  every  capital  of  Europe,  save  in 
London.  Prince  Sehwarzenberg's  judgment  of  us 
IB  correct;  but  he  would  be  wrong  in  supposing 
Ikat  the  aversion  here  is  to  Austria  as  a  country  or 
m  nation.  We  can  have  no  wish  to  see  the  Hape- 
burgs  perish,  if  they  govern  with  humanity,  and 
atoaerve  their  solemn  promises  with  kingly  honor. 
An  independent  power  upon  the  Danube,  that  shall 
be  neither  Russian  nor  exdusiveW  (xerman,  is 
among  the  desire  of  all  liberal  men.  Nor  is  Austria 
onfitted  for  that  great  position,  if  her  princes  would 
but  be  Joeephs  and  not  Ferdinands,  if  her  states- 
men were  but  Stadions  and  not  Schwarzen bergs. 
Our  hatred  of  Austria  is  like  our  hatred  of  our  own 
Stuaru.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  rooted  aversion 
to  the  perpetuation  of  a  race  and  a  government 
based  upon  contempt  for  popular  rights,  upon  a 
policy  of  servitude  and  a  religion  of  ignorance, 
out  were  Austria  liberally  ruled  and  administered, 
there  is  no  country  in  Europe  more  calculated  to 
eommand  English  sympathies  and  liberal  respect. 


From  ibfl  Morning  Chronicle,  7th  Oct. 

KOSSTTTH    AND  THE   PRESS,  BRITISH   AND  AUS- 
TRIAN. 

Thb  anticipated  arrival  of  Kossuth  in  England — 
which,  as  our  readers  will  elsewhere  perceive,  is 
nther  unfortunately  heralded  by  the  publication  of 
m  worse  than  tasteless  and  foolish  **  Address  to  the 
Democrats  of  Marseilles" — has  called  forth  demon- 
ttrations  of  sympathy  of  an  unusual  character.  The 
eorporation  of  Southampton  have  determined  to 
give  a  public  reception  to  the  unsuccessful  leader  of 
Uie  Hungarian  revolution,  and  the  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of  London  are  no  less  warm  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  regard.  We  certainly  cannot  attach 
any  sort  of  value  to  the  resolutions  of  those  corporate 
bodies,  so  hr  as  regards  either  the  merits  of  the 
Hungarian  insurrection,  or  the  personal  career  of 
its  leader ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  reconcile  the  eulogies 
which  at  one  moment  describe  the  refugee  as  the 
beroic  founder  of  a  republic,  and  at  another  as  the 
flbief  of  a  constitutional  and  conservative  revolution. 
But  neither  this  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  ad- 
ftirers  of  the  expatriate,  nor  the  contradictory  ac- 
founts  which  have  been  circulated  with  regard  to  his 
tharaeter,  nor  even  his  culpable  attempt  to  inflame 
the  seditions  passions  of  the  French  people  against 


tbe  ralera  of  their  own  choice,  can  diminiab  tbe 
value  of  the  popular  feeling  expressed  in  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  municipalities  of  London  and  South- 
ampton. It  is  true  that  it  is  not  exactly  the  bnsi* 
ness  of  those  bodies  to  meet  together  for  the  di»> 
cession  of  foreign  politics.  Nevertheless,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  such  displays  are  not  without  theif 
use.  They  are,  at  least  in  the  present  case,  the 
utterance  of  a  genuine  national  feeling.  They  are 
the  answer  of  a  free  people  to  the  boasts  of  tri- 
umphant absolutism.  With  the  perfect  despotism 
that  prevails  on  the  continent — in  France,  by  the 
consent  of  a.  panic-stricken  majority,  and  in  other 
countries  by  the  sole  operation  of  military  rule — it 
is  good  that  England  should  protest  against  the 
cruelty  which  would  hunt  a  beaten  enemy  to  the 
death,  and  that  a  proof  shtmld  be  given  that  the 
people  of  this  country  will  never  reAise  an  asylum 
to  the  unfortunate.  Some  good  may  be  accom- 
plished by  such  demonstrations.  The  speeches  and 
votes  of  English  corporations,  although  of  no  greal 
value  here,  so  far  as  the  formation  of  opinion  is  coi»- 
cerned,  will  have  some  influence  abroad.  It  is  well 
that  foreign  governments  should  learn,  through 
other  channels  than  the  courtly  communications  of 
diplomatists,  that  the  right  of  refuge  will  ever  be 
maintained  by  the  English  people.  If  the  Austriaa 
government  had  not  sought  to  protract  the  imprison* 
ment  of  Kossuth  in  Turkey,  the  popular  judgmeni 
would  doubtless  have  been  less  emphatically  pro- 
nounced. The  welcome  which  has  been  prepared 
for  Kossuth  is  the  fitting  response  to  the  relentlev 
policy  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna. 

The  contrast  oflfured  by  the  conduct  of  the  French 
authorities — despite  the  sort  otesposi  facto  excuse 
which  it  has  received  from  the  refugee*s  unwarrant* 
able  attempt  at  democratic  propagandism — is  a  moal 
painful  one,  and  afTurds  a  signal  instance  of  the 
perversion  of  feeling  which  the  revolution  haapro- 
duced  in  France.  The  nation  which,  in  Syria  and 
the  East,  has  proclaimed  itself  the  champion  of 
Christianity — and  which,  in  times  past,  afibrded  a 
safe  refuge  to  the  partisans  of  the  Stuarts,  and  to 
the  Irish  rebels  of  *98 — has  refused  permission  to 
an  Hungarian  exile  to  pass  across  its  territory. 
This  strange  violation  of  the  duties  of  hospitalitif 
was  probably  caused  by  exaggerated  apprehensiona 
of  the  efllect  that  might  have  been  produced  on  the 
republican  party  by  the  appearance  of  Kossuth  at 
Paris ;  fur  we  cannot  believe  that  it  arose  from  a 
wish  to  conciliate  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Vienna.  It  must  rather  be  considered  as  a  sign  of 
the  fearful  insecurity  of  the  present  political  state 
of  France,  and  of  a  most  ungenerous  weakness  oe 
the  part  of  the  government.  In  these  respects,  it 
is,  indeed,  not  fair  to  compare  Great  Britain  with 
France.  We  are  able  to  receive  exiles  of  every 
class  without  feeling  the  slightest  alarm.  Our 
domestic  politics  are  in  no  way  aflected  by  the 
presence  either  of  Mettemich  or  of  Ledru  Rollin. 
Even  when  our  unwilling  guests  so  far  abuse  onr 
hospitality  as  to  spend  their  time  in  doing  us  all  the 
mischief  that  lies  in  their  power,  we  can  afl^ord  to 
smile  at  their  feeble  malice,  and  we  are  not  obliged 
to  employ  a  single  additional  policeman.  The 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  conscious  of  their  own 
peril,  ridiculously  exaggerate  the  danger  to  be  feared 
from  foreign  refugees — who,  although  they  may 
sometimes  be  made  the  tools  of  domestic  politicians, 
are  never  really  dang-eroos.  It  was  a  capital  error 
to  refuse  to  allow  Kossuth  to  land  at  Marseilles. 
Notwithstanding  the  well-simulated  "  fraternity** 
of  his  incendiary  address  to  the  democrats  of  thai 
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dty,  there  can  be  very  little  really  iii  common 
between  the  Hungarian  dictator  and  the  Red  Re- 
publican societies ;  and  a  measore  of  such  harshness, 
and  evincing  so  unworthy  a  timidity,  is  aa  discred- 
itable to  the  government  as  it  is  hnmiliating  to  the 
national  character.  It  proves  either  the  utter  weak- 
ness of  all  authority  in  France,  or  the  gross  indiscre- 
tion of  those  by  whom  it  is  at  present  administered. 
There  can  be  no  more  striking  ^roof  of  the  utter 
oonfusion  of  principles  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  than  that,  in  a  case  so  simple  as  that  of 
an  exile  claiming  protection,  the  course  of  national 
duty  and  honor  should  be  thus  completely  misun- 
derattKxi  by  the  governn)ent.  Even  Louis  Philippe 
aifibrded  a  refuge,  and  supplied  assistance,  to  the 
democratic  exiles  of  Germany ;  and,  whether  di- 
rected by  policy  or  feeling,  the  Orleans  system  was 
more  liberal  than  the  administration  of  the  republic. 
Some  offence  may  possibly  be  given  to  foreign 
governments  by  the  reception  which  this  country  is 
ftbout  to  offer  to  Kossuth  and  his  companions. 
But  the  vexation  of  those  who  have  been  deprived 
of  their  prey  by  jhe  steadfast  resistance  of  the 
Sultan,  supported  by  English  influence,  will  be 
amply  compensated  in  the  gratitude  of  the  popular 
party  throughout  the  continent.  And  even  those 
who  now  profess  to  feel  aggrieved  at  the  asylum 
Afforded  to  the  Hungarian  refugees  might  derive 
consolation  from  reflecting  on  Uie  security  which 
the  British  metropolis  offers  to  political  sufferers 
of  every  class.  Schwanenberg  himself  would  be 
as  little  molested  by  the  government  in  London 
as  Louis  Blanc  or  Arnold  Rnge.  Potentates  or 
ministers,  when  hunted  from  one  end  of  the  conti- 
nent to  the  other,  will  always  And  protection  from 
British  hospitality.  We  are  certain  that  even  the 
Pope,  were  he  compelled  to  take  refuge  on  our 
shores,  would,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  passed, 
be  in  perfect  safety.  Lord  John  Russell  would  for- 
give and  forget  all — except,  perhaps,  his  own  letter. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  would 
be  at  once  disarmed.  It  is  the  distinction  and  the 
duty  of  a  free  country  to  protect  the  political  exile. 
There  would,  in  unquiet  times,  be  no  limit  to  the 
crimes  committed  by  authority,  whether  revolution- 
ary or  reactionary,  if  there  were  no  means  of 
escaping  from  the  revenge  of  successful  enemies ; 
for  political  executions  at  such  times  are  ofiener 
the  mere  impulse  of  vengeance  than  the  retributioii 
awarded  after  a  solemn  judicial  inquiry.  In  other 
ages  the  influences  of  religion  were  invoked  to  stay 
the  excesses  of  human  vengeance,  and  to  aflSx  limits 
to  the  fleld  in  which  it  could  be  exercised ;  and  it 
would  indeed  be  a  reproach  to  modern  civilization 
if  the  rulers  of  the  earth  were  banded  together  to 
render  all  escape  impossible  for  the  vanquished  in 
civil  wars.  In  the  days  in  which  we  live,  it  is 
fortunate  for  Europe  that  there  yet  remains  one 
country  that  is  both  willing  to  afford  a  refuge  to 
the  outcast,  and  able  to  protect  him. 


From  the  Times,  9  Oetober. 

However  commendable  it  may  be  to  uphold  the 
character  of  this  country  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  proscribed  of  all  denominations,  and  to  express 
with  becoming  warmth  our  adherence  to  the  great 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  it  is  fitting, 
before  we  select  any  of  the  fugitives  who  have 
reaehed  our  shores  for  the  reception  of  honors 
4ue  to  the  good  and  to  the  great,  to  ascertain  how 
frr  they  deserve  them.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances we  should  have  been  content  to  leave  M. 


Lonis  Kossuth  to  proceed,  without  any  further 
comment  from  oareeives,  from  his  Turkish  prisoft 
to  his  tran»> Atlantic  retreat ;  but  as  an  extravagant 
attempt  is  made  by  certain  parties,  whose  ignorance 
and  enthusiasm  go  hand  in  hand,  to  receive  this 
aspiring  author  and  chief  of  a  disastrous  rebellion 
as  if  he  combined,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  quali« 
ties  of  a  patriot  and  a  statesman,  we  are  ealled  upon 
to  state  in  a  ibw  words  the  reasons  for  which  we  re- 
gard this  appeal  as  a  gross  delusion  and  imposition 
on  the  feelings  of  the  public.  The  cfmimon  council 
of  the  city  of  London,  with  its  accustomed  sensS 
of  propriety,  and  its  recently  acquired  experience 
of  foreign  affairs,  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  dem* 
onetration.  The  Hungarian  agents  in  this  country 
have  been  laboring  ft>r  some  time  past  to  give  it 
6cht  through  that  portion  of  the  English  preaS 
which  has  placed  itself  in  their  hands.  And,  in 
the  present  absence  of  any  topic  for  the  publid 
diversion,  between  the  closing  of  the  Exhibition 
and  the  commencement  of  the  winter,  every  eflbrt 
will  be  made,  perhaps  with  some  success,  to  convert 
M.  Kossuth  into  a  lion  before  he  is  consigned  to 
Mr.  Barnum  to  make  the  tour  of  the  United  States. 

To  represent  Kossuth  as  the  champion  of  the 
Hungarian  constitution,  and  as  a  supporter  of  thosS 
principles  of  limited  monarchy  which  are  still  hap* 
pily  rooted  in  the  aflections  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  confer  simi* 
lar  distinctions  on  similar  grounds  upon  Mazzini  or 
Louis  Blanc.  Indeed,  afler  the  exposition  of  bis 
principles  with  which  M.  Kossuth  has  just  favored 
the  democrats  of  Marseilles,  we  do  not  suppose 
that  his  fkction  in  this  country  can  have  the  effront- 
ery to  call  those  principles  constitutional.  He  will 
land  at  Southampton  an  avowed  adherent  of  the 
extreme  Republican  party  in  France,  nor  can  that 
avowal  have  surprised  any  one  acquainted  with  his 
past  career.  The  revolutionary  character  of  his 
opinions,  the  self-seeking  and  arbitrary  spirit  of  his 
administration,  the  enormKy  of  many  of  his  actionVi 
and  the  extraordinary  impostures  he  practised  witk 
success  on  a  credulous  and  enthusiastic  people, 
were  the  principal  causes  not  only  of  the  frightful 
contest  which  desolated  Hungary,  but  of  the  inter- 
vention of  foreign  armies  in  the  war,  and  of  the 
ultimate  subversion  of  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  land.  That  constitution  was,  in  fact,  annihi* 
lated  from  the  time  when  Kossuth  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  government ;  and  the  assembly  of 
his  creatures  which  sac  at  Debreczin  no  more  re* 
sembled  the  Diet  of  Hungary  than  the  Barebones 
Parliament  resembled  the  fegislature  of  the  British 
constitution. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  investigate  the  private 
life  of  M.  Kossuth  before  the  commencement  of 
the  late  struggle,  and  we,  therefore,  confine  our- 
selves  to  the  fact  that  judicial  proceedings  were  in* 
stitoted  against  him  some  years  ago  fur  misconduct 
in  the  performance  of  a  trust  in  the  county  of 
Zemplin,  and  that  he  was  not  exonerated  from  the 
charges  then  brought  against  him.  All  traces  of 
the  procedure  in  this  case  were  carefully  destroyed 
during  the  period  of  his  government.  He  subee* 
quently  became  a  public  writer  of  considerable  e1o« 
quence  and  notoriety,  and  was  brought  into  the 
Diet  by  the  influence  of  Count  Zichy,  at  an  en- 
suing election.  In  this  position,  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  extreme  Radical  party  in  Hungary, 
which  was  undoubtedly  prepared  for  action  even 
before  the  occurrence  of  tnose  events  in  the  spring 
of  1848,  which  proved  so  favurable  to  their  designs. 
Indeed,  upon  the  first  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in 
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Vienna,  in  March,  1848,  Koosath  receiTed  a  pop- 
ular ovation  from  the  mob  in  that  city.  Immedi- 
ately aflerwards  the  Hongarian  moToment  began. 
The  first  step  in  it  was  the  formation  of  a  Magyar 
government,  composed  of  all  that  was  meet  enlight- 
ened and  illustrioos  in  the  nation.  Count  Louis 
fiatthyany  was  its  prime  minister;  Szechenyi, 
Estherhazy,  and  Eotvos  were  its  leading  members. 
These  eminent  men  agreed  that  in  the  formation 
of  a  cabinet  upon  liberal,  but  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, it  was  desirable  and  prudent  to  put  a  check 
npon  the  revolutionary  faction  by  ofiering  a  place 
among  themselves  to  Kossuth,  as  leader  of  the  ex- 
treme party.  They  flattered  themselves,  and  Louis 
Batthyany  in  particular,  that  their  superior  influ- 
ence would  correct  his  violence,  and  that  his  conduct 
in  the  management  of  the  finance  department  would 
be  such  as  lo  arrest  him  in  his  further  career.  In 
times  of  revolution,  however,  daring  carries  the 
day.  Before  three  months  had  elapsed,  Kossuth 
had  gradually  undermined  all  his  colleagues,  and 
subverted  those  who  had  brought  him  into  power. 
They  all  successively  retired  in  dismay,  for  they 
foresaw  that  the  abyss  was  widening  before  them, 
and  that  the  constitutional  liberties  of  Hungary 
were  to  be  sacrificed  to  an  armed  contest  with  the 
imperial  government,  and  the  personal  aggrandize- 
ment of  a  single  man.  In  the  commencement  of 
October,  1848,  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  Count 
Lamberg,  was  murdered  on  the  bridge  of  Pesth — 
the  crime  remained  unpunished  by  Kossuth  during 
bis  entire  government — but  he  hastened  to  take 
advantage  of  it  by  illegally  declaring  the  perma- 
uence  of  the  Assembly,  and  openly  defying  the 
authority  of  the  crown.  The  step  was  made  at 
that  time  by  him  from  reform  to  revolution,  and 
from  parliamentary  resistance  to  civil  war.  The 
terrific  outbreak  of  the  6th  of  October  in  Vienna 
followed,  which  was  begun  by  a  regiment  of  gren- 
adiers tampered  with  by  the  Hungarian  agents  of 
Kossuth,  and  by  "  navvies*'  also  set  on  by  the 
same  individuals.  The  object  of  that  convulsion, 
and  of  the  murder  of  Laiour,  was  simply  to  efifect 
a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  insurrectionary  govern- 
ment in  Pesth.  It  is  essential  to  remark  that  from 
this  time  forward  this  government  became  the  mere 
expression  of  Kossuth's  personal  will,  controlled 
only  by  the  jealousy  of  the  military  commanders. 
He  wanted  nothing  but  military  skill  and  expe- 
rience to  be  absolute  master  of  the  country,  and 
every  vestige  of  its  political  liberties  was  already 
obliterated.  Undoubtedly  he  exhibited  at  this  time 
considerable  ability  in  administration,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary command  of  that  species  of  tumid 
eloquence,  which  was  suited  to  the  people  he  had 
to  lead.  He  scrupled  as  litlle  as  Mr.  O'Connell 
to  afiUrm  whatever  suited  his  purposes,  and  he  ob- 
tained the  same  unbounded  results  from  popular 
credulity.  Thus,  to  give  circulation  to  the  worth- 
less paper  notes,  which  proceeded  in  unlimited 
abundance  from  his  bank-note  press,  he  caused  the 
people  to  be  persuaded  that  the  Austrian  bank- 
notes were  worthless,  but  would  be  exchanged  by 
the  government  for  its  own  paper ;  by  this  con- 
trivance money  was  raised  for  external  use,  and 
the  internal  currency  of  the  revolutionary  assignats 
extended.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  we  are  credibly  informed  that  a  mock 
embassy,  purporting  to  arrive  from  the  Grand 
Seignior,  was  seen  to  enter  Pesth  or  Debreczin,  in 
order  to  lead  the  people  to  suppose  that  the  Porte 
had  declared  against  the  Austrians.  The  grand 
act  of  his  government  was,  however,  the  declara- 


tion of  the  deposition  of  the  House  of  Hapsbargr, 
on  the  14th  of  April,  1849.  This  measure  wae 
strongly  repugnant  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
Assembly,  and  even  of  his  own  colleagues,  the 
ministers ;  for  they  were  well  aware  that  tlieir  only 
chance  of  success  lay  in  treating  with  the  emperor 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution.  Bui 
Kossuth  was  resolved  to  push  matters  to  the  last 
extremity.  He  made  a  dramatic  appeal  to  the 
members  of  the  Diet,  assuring  them  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  required  this  last 
sacrifice — that  a  Congress  was  about  to  open  at 
Verona,  at  which  Hungary  was  to  be  represented  as 
an  independent  power — and  that  the  army,  having 
thrown  oflf  its  allegiance,  required  the  Diet  to  do 
the  same.  This  fatal  and  desperate  vote  was  car- 
ried by  these  false  representations,  and  by  the 
terror  which  an  absolute  dictatorial  government  in- 
spired. We  believe  no  man  dared  even  to  oppose 
it — a  striking  proof  of  the  extinction  of  all  liberty. 
The  immediate  consequence  was  a  rupture  beyond 
all  possibility  of  adjustment  with  the  crown,  and 
the  determination  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to 
take  part  in  the  contest.  No  one  can  examine 
these  events  dispassionately  without  arriving  at  the 
conviction  that  the  true  interest  of  Hungary  and  of 
Austria  was  to  terminate  the  struggle  by  an  equi- 
table negotiation,  preserving  the  rights  of  sov- 
reign  and  of  people;  but  that  Kossuth,  chiefly 
wiSi  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  his  own  suprem- 
acy in  and  by  the  revolution,  forced  matters  on 
to  the  last  extremity,  until  he  arrived  at  the  catae- 
trophe  which  has  ruined  and  enslaved  his  unhappy 
country.  That  is  the  oflence  with  which  we  hold 
him  chargeable  in  the  eyes  of  history,  and  no 
greater  o&nce  can  be  committed.  That  is  the 
character  assigned  to  his  policy  by  the  most  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Hungary ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  of  their 
opinion  than  the  fact  that  Count  Casimir  Batthyany, 
who  stuck  to  him  longest,  and  bad  to  share  his 
imprisonment,  has  now  quitted  him  with  an  inti- 
mation that  he  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  Louis 
Kossuth. 

These  statements  and  remarks,  which  might  be 
very  much  amplified,  will  be  received  with  dissat- 
isfaction by  many  of  our  readers,  who,  with  a  true 
English  hatred  of  tyranny  and  sympathy  with  the 
oppressed,  are  not  apt  to  look  too  nicely  into  the 
actions  of  those  who  claim  their  compassion.  But 
we  have  made  them  from  an  entire  conviction  that 
the  object  of  these  addresses  and  honors  is  not 
what  his  admirers  suppose  him  to  be,  and  that  if 
the  people  of  this  country  receive  Kossuth  as  a 
hero  and  a  patriot  they  will  render  themselves  an 
object  of  derision  in  those  countries  where  his  con- 
duct is  more  correctly  appreciated  and  his  character 
more  accurately  known.  We  most  add,  that  all 
such  public  marks  of  attention  to  the  sworn  ene- 
mies of  states  with  which  we  are  at  peace  is  an 
unusual  and  inconvenient  interference  in  the  afl^airs 
of  foreign  conntries.  What  should  we  say  if  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien  effected  his  escape  from  Botany  bay 
and  was  received  with  a  congratulatory  address  by 
the  corporation  of  New  York  ?  Yet  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  is,  in  the  eyes  of  hosts  of  Irishmen  and 
Americans,  as  persecuted  and  as  honest  a  patriot 
as  the  late  dictator  of  the  Magyars. 


From  the  nms,  17th  October. 

The  statements  and  opinions  of  the  public  press 
in  this  part  of  Europe,  with  reference  to  the  eonduct 
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«f  persons  engaged  in  the  late  Hungarian  contest 
■auBt,  of  course,  be  derived  either  from  fects  of 
public  notoriety  or  from  such  secondary  evidence 
■8  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  these  journals  to  col- 
lect. We  apprehend  that  of  the  writers  who  have 
had  occasion  to  discuss  the  afiairs  of  Hungary  in 
the  last  three  years,  not  one  in  ten  had  any  personal 
knowledge  of  that  country,  or  had  studied  its  pecu- 
liar institutions  before  the  commencement  of  the 
late  contest.  When  that  important  and  interesting 
event  occurred  they  were  driven  to  accept  and  rely 
upon  the  information  which  was  readily  and  pro- 
fusely supplied  them  by  the  Hungarian  agents 
themselves,  without  any  real  power  of  testing  its 
accuracy,  and  the  result  has  shown  that  they  were 
frequently  led  by  these  informants  into  gross  and 
extravagant  errors.  Our  own  course  has  been 
totally  difierent.  We  have  uniformly  relied,  and 
relied  exclusively,  for  all  the  statements  wo  have 
made  as  to  the  men  and  events  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  upon  information  derived  from  our  own 
English  correspondents,  or  from  Englbh  gentlemen 
present  in  Hungary  during  the  war.  We  have 
held  in  constant  suspicion  the  statements  foisted 
upon  the  English  press  to  a  disgraceful  extent  by 
a  foreign  faction  unscrupulously  pleading  its  own 
oaose ;  and  whilst  we  saw  reason  to  discredit  the 
Magyar  stories,  we  equally  absuined  from  giving 
ondence  and  currency  to  the  statements  of  their 
opponents,  the  Austrian  government.  Once  for  all, 
we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  all  we  have  ad- 
vanced on  this  subject  rests  on  the  testimony  of 
Englishmen  possessing  personal  knowledge  of  the 
facts  alleged ;  and  though  such  evidence  may  not 
always  have  the  same  local  color  and  minuteness 
as  that  furnished  by  natives  of  the  country  and 
parties  to  the  struggle,  it  has  an  incalculable  supe- 
riority in  its  impartiality  and  substantial  truth. 

This  distinction  readily  accounts  for  the  conflict- 
ing versions  of  many  of  the  events  alluded  to  which 
have  been  given  by  some  of  our  contemporaries 
and  by  ourselves.  They  derive  their  statements 
from  the  Hungarian  refugees,  and  the  aimount  of 
ciedit  which  the  public  may  ^ive  such  statements 
is  not  that  doe  to  a  well-informed  and  respectable  Eng- 
lish journal,  but  to  the  case  of  certain  political  fugi- 
tives as  stated  on  their  own  authority.  Hence  an 
extreme  readiness  has  been  shown  in  contradicting 
with  what  is  called  authority  facts  which  we  had 
collected  from  less  suspicious  sources.  We  attach 
no  value  or  importance  to  such  a  form  of  denial. 
The  facts  we  have  alleged  can  be  proved  to  be  as 
we  have  stated  them ;  and  whilst  we  have  no  object 
in  view  but  the  publication  of  the  truth,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  adherents  of  M.  Kossuth  have  the 
strongest  interest  in  suppressing  or  denying  what- 
ever may  affect  the  purity  of  his  character  or  the 
magnanimity  of  his  public  career. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  their  powers  of  disguise 
and  invention,  the  truth  will  sooner  or  later  find  its 
way.  The  extreme  and  revolutionary  party  amongst 
the  Magyars  have  done  in  their  banishment  what 
they  had  already  done  in  the  heat  of  the  rebellion — 
they  have  ousted  and  silenced  the  more  moderate 
and  dignified  party  of  constitutional  liberals,  upon 
whose  shoulders  they  climbed  into  power  and  noto- 
riety. It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  utmost  respect 
and  sympathy  for  men  like  the  Batthyanys,  Count 
Teleki,  Count  Esterhazy,  and  many  others  who  are 
«Bduring  the  heavy  loss  of  their  fortunes,  their 
station,  and  their  country.  But  they  at  least  have 
preserved  a  dignified  bearing  under  their  misfor- 
They  lutre  not  attempted  to  prolong  their 


notoriety,  or  to  provide  for  their  subsistence  by  th« 
miserable  arts  of  political  agitation,  or  by  highljp-> 
colored  appeals  to  public  compassion.  They  have 
not  allied  themselves  to  the  extreme  revolutionary 
faction — a  conglomerate  of  all  the  malcontents  of 
Europe — thrown  by  the  action  of  the  recent  eruption 
in  one  confused  mass  upon  our  shores.  They  have 
not  confounded  the  rights  of  the  Hungarian  nation  u»> 
der  her  constitutional  monarchy  with  measures  that 
have  no  parallel  except  in  the  sweeping  and  destruo- 
tive  changes  of  the  first  French  revolution.  The  men 
to  whom  we  here  allude  have  constantly  possessed 
our  good  wishes,  and  have  retained  our  respect, 
though  some  of  them  were  hurried  by  events  beyond 
their  intentions  into  actions  which  they  did  nol 
contemplate  beforehand,  and  do  not  now  approve. 
They  were  the  victims,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
revolutionary  times,  of  the  more  advanced  party, 
who  dragged  the  nation  on  to  its  destruction  ;  and 
yet  the  chiefs  of  thst  violent  and  destructive  faction 
now  presume  to  ask  from  the  people  of  England  the 
sympathy  and  regard  due  rather  to  those  whom 
they  sacrificed.  We  earnestly  hope  that  befois 
long  some  authentic  history  of  the  political  course' 
of  the  Hungarian  insurrection  will  be  published  by 
those  best  acquainted  with  its  true  character,  in 
order  to  dispel  the  illusions  and  impositions  which 
are  degrading  by  misrepresentation  abroad  that 
same  noble  cause  they  first  ruined  by  violence  at 
home. 

M.  Kossuth  may  safely  be  led  to  tell  his  own 
story,  as  long  as  he  does  it  in  the  language  he 
lately  addreswsd  to  the  democrats  of  Marseilles. 
With  all  his  ingenuity  he  does  not  possess  the  art 
to  conceal  art.  All  the  known  productions  of  his 
pen  during  the  war  bore  marks  of  the  same  strainod 
sentiment,  affected  modesty,  and  inflated  appeale 
to  popular  sympathy  which  we  observe  in  the 
Marseilles  manifesto.  We  know  no  one  who 
writes  like  him,  except  M.  Mazzini,  who  has  grad» 
uated  in  the  same  school ;  and  the  style  of  both 
these  eminent  persons  appears  to  us  to  be  more  r^ 
markable  for  mystical  conceit  than  for  any  other  qual- 
ity. It  is  at  any  rate  so  peculiar  that  the  attempt 
to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Marseilles  document 
because  it  fell  like  a  wet  blanket  on  the  hopes  of  the 
Kossuthites  in  this  coontry,  was  as  ludicrous  as  it 
would  be  to  dispute  the  authenticity  of  any  of  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle.  It  is  much  mor# 
probable  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  coun- 
try to  provide  M.  Kossuth  with  a  vocabulary  bettei 
suited  to  English  use,  and  that  he  will  be  warned  by 
his  friends  here  not  to  throw  away  a  fair  chance  of 
notoriety  by  committing  himself  to  opinions  or  ex- 
pressions unsuited  to  the  notions  of  the  queen'e 
subjects.  But  the  Marseilles  address  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  man  as  he  is,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  correspond  minutely  with  the  documents 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  prolong  the  war  in  Hun- 
gary to  extermination  by  recommending  the  last 
acts  of  atrocity  to  the  whole  population. 

In  all  this,  however,  the  government  of  the  Un^ 
ted  States  and  its  officers  are  made,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  to  cut  the  most  absurd  figure.  President  Fill- 
more had  been  induced  by  a  strong  display  of  pop- 
ular sympathy  to  send  a  frigate  to  Europe  to  &teh 
the  Hungarian  refugees  from  Turkey,  and  a  hand- 
some sum  of  money  was  placed  by  the  American 
captain  of  this  vessel  in  Kossuth's  hands.  Ne 
sooner,  however,  had  the  Mississippi  arrived  in  the 
longitude  of  Marseilles  than  an  attempt  was  made 
to  leave  the  Americans  in  the  lurch  and  spend  their 
donation  in  a  trip  vi&  Paris  and  Southampton  and  the 
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Great  Exhibition.  No  practieil  reasoii  has  beeo 
alleged  for  these  sxcttrsionB  at  all,  snd  as  the  marine 
tKMpitality  and  public  liberality  of  the  Aroeriean 
gDvernment  were  accepted  by  M.  Koaauth,  it  is 
singular  to  teatify  hia  aenae  of  theae  attentions  by 
•  marked  diaiRclination  to  croaa  the  Atlantic.  The 
teal  object  of  all  theae  manceuvrea  may  easily  be 
-detected ;  it  is  to  satisfy  an  immoderate  lore  of 
jnotoriety,  which  is  more  pleaaurably  excited  by  a 
-borough  corporation  in  Europe  than  by  a  powerful 
•late  ill  the  other  hemiaphere ;  but,  above  all,  it  is 
40  bring  about  a  meeting  between  the  Hungarian 
Agitator  and  the  ohiefa  of  the  revolutionary  party 
ilhroughout  Europe,  who  avail  themaeWea  of  the 
4niIdneB8  and  toleration  of  our  lawa  to  organize  in 
JLondim  a  permanent  ooospiraey  against  all  the 
ipuwers  of  the  continent,  and  who  openly  asaign 
(for  the  execution  of  their  desperate  proiect  the 
«pring  of  the  year  18S3.  To  that  conclave  M. 
(Koaauth  is  a  welcome  and  worthy  addition. 


The  Austrian  Uoyds,  a  aemi-official  jounial  of 
*'tbe  Austrian  cabinet,  publishes  the  following  efTu- 
sion  as  its  first  leading  article  in  its  number  of  the 
41th  inst. : — 

The  ovations  which  are  now  under  preparation 
jjn  England,  in  honor  of  an  Austrian  subject  guilty 
of  treason  to  his  sovereign,  and  of  having  ignited 
itbe  flame  of  revolution  in  hia  native  country,  do  not 
«rou8e  our  indignation  to  any  great  extent.     We 
iisel  a  pity  mixed  with  uncommon  contempt  for  the 
istuptd,  we]l*fattened  {stupiden  waMgandsUten)  al- 
tdermen  of  Southampton  and  London.    In  1848  the 
'English  Foreign  Office  gave  itself  every  possible 
tpains  to  dismember  the  Austrian  empire.    The 
toohle  lord  at  the  head  of  the  government  tried  all 
eUiat  intrigue,  duplicity,  treachery,  snd  deceit  could 
<4o  to  obtain  his  ignoble  ends.     Whilst  a  minister 
(Of  the  highest  diplomatic  rank  represented  his 
•queen  at  the  Austrian  court,  and  ostensibly  in  public 
•spoke  of  the  friendly  relatione  existing  between 
iGreat  Britain  and  Austria,  secret  agents  in  the  pay 
4of  the  Eng*'*^  cabinet,  and  its  public  servanta,  men 
like   Lord  Minto  and  Abererombie,  were  laying 
lintrigues  which  were  soon  to  acquire  an  historical 
importance.    The  mines  were  du^,  the  powder  laid, 
:ttnd  on  a  signal  transmitted  from  Downing  Street 
the  explosion  followed.    Aiportion  of  south  and 
leentral  Europe  was  in  flamea.    Lord  Ponaonby  re- 
^nained    in  Vienna,  a  guarantee    of    England's 
**  Punic"  faith  to  her  old  ally.    Meantime,  that  un- 
happy king,  whoee  tragic  fate  shields  him  from  too 
fcevere  a  judgment  being  passed  upon  him,  was 
'driven  to  distraction  and  to  death  by  British  intrigue ; 
tftnd  as  Koaauth  can  boast  of  Lord  Palmereton's 
rfriendship,  with  equal  right  may  it  be  claimed  by 
all  the  rebel  leaden  in  the  different  parts  of  Europe. 
:  That  many  of  them  were  diacarded  by  thai  r  quondam 
friend  in  their  hour  of  distreas  is  no  refutation  of 
-the  fact.     Even  English  journals  have  disclaimed 
-against  Lord  Palmerston  for  having  onmereifully 
abandoned  the  men  he  had  misled  as  soon  as  their 
'plans  proved  unsuccessful. 

Every  victory  of  the  Austrian  arma  in  Italy 
mad  Hungary—the  close  alliance  between  Austria 
and  Russia — the  successful  suppression  of  the  rev- 
olution wherever  it  broke  forthr-the  failure  of  the 
Prussian  scheme  to  drive  Austria  out  of  Germany — 
finally,  the  consolidation  of  the  power  of  the  empire, 
were  so  many  severe  and  keenly-felt  blowa  to  Eng- 
Jish  policy.    Never  waa  a  .oabioet  impelled  to 


make  ao  many  mia^afale  retractions ;  never  did  » 
cabinet  sufier  so  many  painful  defeats,  or  lose  aa 
much  in  influence,  honor,  and  respect,  as  tlie  Eng- 
lish cabinet  at  this  period.  Its  influence  in  iSm 
Mediterranean,  to  which  England  attached  so  much 
imporunce,  vanished.  The  cabinets  of  Madrid, 
Naplea,  Athena,  justly  regarded  England  as  their 
enemy.  The  infamous  prooeediiigs  against  Greeoo 
aroused  the  slumbering  senae  of  honor  and  justice 
even  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  threatened  the 
miniatry  M-ith  a  disgraceful  termination  of  ofiice. 

Aage  at  foiled  plans,  vexation  at  the  defeats 
sustained  by  Sardinia,  shame  at  being  convicted  of 
dishonesty,  had  been  gnawing  fur  some  tine  ai  tks 
hearts  of  leading  men  in  England.  Their  impoten* 
cy  to  harm  Austria  makes  them  give  vent  to  their 
feeling  by  making  grinoaoes  at  it.  A  man  eon* 
victed  in  Austria  of  high  treason  is  therefore  to  ha 
received  as  an  honored  guest.  This  is  not  done  ao 
much  in  his  h<Hior,  aa  to  oflend  loyal  Austriana« 
We  scarcely  tliink  this  demonstration  .will  attaia 
its  object.  The  liiysl  Austrian  has  reason  to  r^ 
joioe  that  the  mightiest  and  moat  hostile  endeavon, 
that  the  moat  deeply  laid  and  deceitful  plana  of  ob# 
of  the  must  powerful  cabinets  of  Europe  have  nol 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  regeneration  of  his 
country,  and  that  England  has  no  other  means  left 
to  reaurt  to  to  express  its  rage  at  its  failure,  but  IS 
render  hunon  to  a  man  who  has  been  banished  from 
his  country  fur  political  ofiencea. 

The  Engliah  people  may,  however,  rest  assured 
that  no  act  of  retaliation  ia  intended  in  this  instanoe. 
Should  an  Engliah  criminal  whose  name  has  beet 
aflixed  to  the  pillory  by  the  order  of  a  competenl 
English  tribunal,  ever  visit  the  continent  as  an 
exile,  no  city  of  the  European  continent  will  pifr* 
sent  addresses  to  him,  or  prepare  ovations  in  his 
honor.  Self-esteem,  respect  for  the  laws  even  of 
a  foreign  atate,  the  usual  measure  of  respect  which 
is  due  from  the  membereof  one  civiliied  nation  is 
those  of  anotlier,  would  certainly  prevent  ptooaed^ 
inga  of  80  decidedly  ofliensive  and  revolutionary  a 
nature. 

Vienna,  18  Oct. 

Der  Lloyd  makes  the  visit  of  Mr.  Lawrence  to 
Ireland  the  pretext  for  again  indulging  in  a  violent 
diatribe,  the  peroration  of  which  will  give  you  a 
suflleient  insight  into  the  line  of  argument  adopted. 
''  We  do  not  doubt,"  it  says,  ''  that  England  wiH 
learn,  long  ere  this  generation  passes  away,  the 
meaning  of  t^  phrase  to  act  a  premium  on  treason 
in  foreign  lands.  England  has  sn  Ireland,  a  Can- 
ada, and  an  Australia.  America  has  more  than 
one  Mississippi.  What  it  has  done  for  Kpasoth  is 
a  small  foretaste  of  what  it  will  do  one  day  far 
traitors  against  her  majesty  of  Great  Britain.*' 


A  Jewish  Divoboe. — ^A  Jewish  divorce  waa  granted 
in  this  city  a  few  daya  ago.  It  is  the  first  case  that 
has  occurred  here  during  thirteen  years.  !nie  sf^lW 
cant  was  the  husband.  The  mode  of  untying  the 
knot  is  simple.  The  aggrieved  party  lays  the  case 
before  the  chief  Rabbi,  who  selects  two  other  Babbia, 
and  the  three  hear  the  statement,  call  witnesses,  and, 
if  satisfied  that  there  are  grounds  for  a  divorce,  give 
to  the  suitor  a  writing  of  twelve  lines — no  more  nor 
less — on  parchment  This  is  signed  by  witnesses, 
who  also  see  that  this  party  delivers  it  to  the  party 
criminated.  "When  this  has  been  done  the  separation 
is  complete,  though  the  parties  can  be  remarried  if 
they  wish  :  but  if  the  wife,  for  instance,  should  many 
another  man,  and  he  should  die,  the  former  husband 
cannot  again  marry  her.  The  woman  in  this  ease  is 
sot  a  Jsweaa  by  hurth  or  sdocation.    fibe  waa  nm- 
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nceted  with  no  ohoroh.  Shortly  after  her  marriftge 
the  appealed  most  urgently  to  the  Rabbis  here  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Jewish  faith.  After  conaido^le 
opposition  her  wish  was  granted.  This  is  very  rare, 
mad  only  one  other  instance  has  occurred,  so  &r  as 
we  can  learn. — Cleveland  {Ohio)  PlaindeaUr  <f 
Atober  6. 


From  the  Examiner. 

TO  TH£   PRESIDENT  OF   FRANCE. 

Hast  thou  forgotten,  thou  more  Tile 
Than  he  who  clung  to  Helen's  ile 

Bather  than  &11  among  the  brave ! 
Hast  thou  forgotten  so  thy  flight, 
"When  sparing  Philip's  peaceful  might, 

Disdfuned  to  hurl  thee  to  thy  grave? 

Forgotten  the  chained  eagle,  borne 
6haken  by  ridicule  and  scorn 

Up  Boulogne's  proud  columnar  hill  ? 
Twice  traitor,  ere  a  nation's  trust 
Baised  thee  a  third  time  from  the  dust    .    . 

For  what  ?    .    .    to  be  a  tnutor  stilL 

The  hands  that  thrust  thy  uncle  down, 
And  tl^rew  into  his  ftvce  his  crown. 

Contemptuous,  were  held  forth  to  thee ; 
Not  for  thy  valor  or  thy  worth, 
Believe  me,  were  those  hands  held  forth. 

No,  but  from  joy  that  thou  wert  free. 

O  brow  of  brass  !    0  heart  of  stone! 
Dost  thou  of  Europe's  sons  alone 

Repel  the  exile  from  thy  shore, 
"Whom  Flague's  implacable  disease. 
Whom  murderous  men,  tempestuous  seas. 

Had  spared,  whose  wrongs  far  worlds  deplore. 

Him  when  the  sons  of  Ismael  saw. 
The  man  who  gave  free  men  the  law. 

They  stopt  the  camel-train  to  gaie  ; 
For  in  the  desert  they  had  heard 
The  miracles  of  Kossuth's  Word, 

The  myriad  voices  of  his  praise. 

Him,  ever  mindful  of  her  trust, 
'  America,  the  firm,  the  just, 

Beneath  her  salutary  star 
Invokes,  and  bears  across  the  main. 
Until  his  native  land  again 

Avenges  an  unrighteous  war. 

England  !  I  glory  that  mine  eyes 
First  opened  on  thy  sterner  skies. 

Where  the  most  valiant  of  mankind 
Bear  gentlest  hearts  ;  I  glory  most 
At  the  proud  welcome  on  thy  coast 

Of  him,  the  brave,  the  pure,  the  wise. 

My  England,  look  across  the  Strait ! 
Behold  the  chief  whom  thousands  hate. 

But  fear  to  touch  ;  because  the  Tzar 
Nods  at  him  from  his  saddle-bow. 
And  says,  "  If  any  strike  a  blow 

Jigainst  my  elave,  I  rush  to  war." 

Safe  art  thou,  Louis  !    .    .    for  a  time.    .    . 
^  But  tremble.    .    never  yet  was  crime. 
Beyond  one  little  space,  secure. 
The  coward  and  the  brave  alike 
Can  wait  and  watch,  can  rush  and  strike.    .    . 
Which  marks  thee?  one  of  them,  be  sure. 

Rome  men  love  fame,  despising  power. 
Well  sheltered  from  its  sultry  hour, 

And  some  love  power,  despising  fiune  1 
Among  the  crowd  of  these  art  tiiou. 
And  soon  shalt  readi  it  .  .  but  below, 

A  Jellachiqh'j  and  George's  namei 
October  7.  Wauxa  Savaqb  Laswhsu 


I  «EW  BOOKS. 

Youwan't  Chart  ofChemieiry. 

This  is  a  new  and  ingenious  method  of  reprsMnting 
to  the  eye  by  means  of  colored  diagrams  Uie  fundi^ 
mental  laws  of  chemical  combination.  The  most 
abstract  and  difficult  portion  of  the  science  is  thus 
presented  in  so  clear  and  simple  a  manner  aa  to  be 
readily  comprehended  even  by  children. 

The  appearance  of  this  chart  at  the  present  time  Is 
eminently  opportune,  for  the  science  of  ohemistry  ia 
rapidly  coming  forward  to  a  prominent  position  aS'A 
branch  of  popular  education,  and  some  plan  was 
much  needed  to  place  it  alongside  of  geography  and 
astronomy  in  simplicity  of  illustration.  Mr.  Yoa- 
man's  method  of  teaching  the  elements  of  the  soienee 
is  warmly  commended  by  the  most  distinguished 
chemists  of  the  country,  including  Professors  Hare, 
Silliman,  Rodgers,  Torrey,  Draper,  Horace  Mann,  G, 
B.  Emerson,  and  other  eminent  educators  and  teach- 
ers. We  earnestly  commend  the  Chart  to  the  atteor 
tion  of  all  who  are  interested  in  scientific  oultivatioB. 
A  Class-book  of  Chemistry  adapted  to  this  method  sf 
teaching  will  soon  appear  by  the  same  author. 

Clatt^Book  on  Chemistry,  By  Edward  .!«.  Yoi^ 
mans.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Either  for  schools,  or  for  general  reading,  we  know 
no  elementary  woric  on  chemistry  which  in  wvrj 
respect  pleases  us  so  much  as  this.  The  author  ui 
evidently  a  thorough  chemist,  and  loves  the  sneooe. 
These  qualifications  have  enabled  him  to  invest  the 
mechanical  and  mathematical  substratum  of  a  treatMO 
on  chemistry  with  agreeable  illustrations.  These 
portions  of  the  book  relating  to  v^etid>le  and  amand 
chemistry  are  especially  interesting,  and  impart  im- 
formation  which  must  be  usefUl  to  jpersons  of  evenr 
avocation  in  life.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  wotk 
introduced  into  schools,  in  the  place  of  some  of  those 
dry  and  crude  compilations  which  are  so  repulsive  to 
the  young. — Com,  Advertiser, 

Alban,  a  Tale  of  the  JVew  World.  New  York: 
George  P.  Putnam. 

We  know  nothing  personally  of  the  author  of  this 
book,  but,  jttdffing  ttom  this  his  handy-work,  he  is>a 
sort  of  monkish  carpet-knight,  who  makes  amends 
ibr  not  being  a  rake  at  heart  by  bemg  a  wanton  in 
imagination.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  he  believes-^ 
in  £ot,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  has  intelleotaal 
stamina  enough  to  attiun  unto  a  solid  belief  of  any- 
thing. Religiously,  it  would  appear  that,  like  Ins 
own  hero,  **  he  had  been  nearly  or  quite  an  infidel, 
then  almost  a  Jew,  and  now  talks  as  if  he  were  going 
to<  turn  papist :"  socially,  he  seems  possessed  with 
the  notion,  that  "  vice  loses  half  its  evil,  by  losing  all 
its  grossness."  He  is  firmly  persuaded,  however, 
of  one  thing,  fbr  he  has  adopted  it  as  his  motto — **  We 
cannot  make  the  world  a  paradise,  and  all  its  inhabi- 
tants saints,  as  fbolish  Puritons  dream."  He  is  da- 
termined  to  lend  no  hand  to  such  a  ridiculous  under- 
tiding,  and  therefore  writes  books  of  just  such  sickjy 
sentiment,  effeminate  taste,  and  prurient  fancy,  as 
this  and  Lady  Alice.  The  author  tells  us,  in  an 
anxious  apologr  for  this  latter  production,  that  **  the 
faults  of  Lady  Alice  lie  on  the  surface,  like  scum  on 
the  sea."  Exactly.  The  statement  is  good,  tlie  simile 
better.  Everything  in  the  book  lies  on  the  surface ; 
and  lies  too,  like  '*  the  scum  on  the  sea,"  for  it  was 
from  this  identical  "  scum  on  the  sea"  that  the  Pa- 
phian  Venus  sprang.  We  hardly  know  what  to  make 
of  the  author ;  in  his  idealized  sensuousness,  inter- 
fused with  sanctimonious  unction,  he  realiies  one's 
idea  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Jacob  Behmen,  and 
Beau  Bnimmel,  oanonically  compounded.  The  au^ 
thor  certainly  is  sui  generis.  Yet,  though  we  cannot 
olassily  him,  we  can  proscribe  for  him — let  him  addict 
hinptself  to  "hellebore"  and  silenoe.— A*.  Y.  Courier* 
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The  IndieoHont  ofiht  Creator  ;  or,  the  Natural 
Kvidencet  of  Final  Cause.  By  George  Taylor. 
New  York  :  Charlee  Soribner.    1851. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of  the  prevalence 
ef  scientific  studies  at  the  present  day,  is  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  such  investigations  to  the  cause 
of  religion.  This  is  a  happy  change  from  the  tenden- 
ey  which  once  existed  to  apply  the  achievements  of 
science  antagonistically  to  the  statements  of  revela- 
tion. Nature  and  revelation  must  necessainly  be  in 
harmony  ;  and  those  who  engage  in  the  noble  work 
of  showing  their  accordance,  perform  most  valuable 
■ervioe.  The  author  examines  in  detail  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  the  laws  of  astronomy,  geology,  compara- 
tive physiology,  and  physical  geography — traces  out 
the  evidences  of  design  evinced  in  all  the  works  of 
Ctod,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  advocates  of  a  transrau« 
tation  and  development  of  nature,  shows  the  immedi- 
ate power  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  creating  and 
upholding  the  univei-se.  This  is  done  with  great 
deamess  and  skill,  with  acuteness  and  vigor  of  rea- 
soning, supported  by  an  array  of  facts  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  no  ordinary  degree. — Protestant  Church-- 
9uin. 

To  prove  a  posteriori  that  there  is  a  Final  Cause  is 
in  our  opinion  a  work  of  absolute  supererogation,  but 
■till  this  book  is  the  most  valuable  compend  we  have 
seen  of  the  diiferent  arguments  of  Astronomy,  Qeology, 
Obmparative  Physiology  and  Physical  Geography, 
bearing  on  the  question.  The  rise  and  fall  of  differ- 
ent aUieistical  hypotheses  and  theories  in  these  fields 
of  science  are  presented  with  great  clearness  and  pre- 
eision,  and  the  great  fiict  that  every  successive 
■ohievement  of  human  research  has  gone  to  corrobo- 
rate the  truth  of  the  Scripture  record,  is  exhibited  in 
%  way  that  admits  of  no  denial.  The  portions  of  the 
book  devoted  to  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  and  to  Phys- 
ical Geography,  are  especially  interesting  and  valua- 
ble. A  more  worthy  book  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats  has  not  for  a  long  time  issued  from  the  Amer- 
ioan  press. — JV.  F.  Courier, 

This  book,  alike  in  its  subject  and  style,  justifies 
■id  honors  the  author.  A  great  intellectual  conflict 
has  been  going  on  between  atheism  and  faith,  not  on 
biblical,  but  philosophical  grounds  ;  and  the  results 
of  this  strife  in  the  grand  arena  of  nature  have  been 
feoorded  in  works  too  voluminous  or  abstruse  for  the 
general  r^der.  Mr.  Taylor  has  given  a  popular  and 
interesting  survey  of  the  main  points  in  the  case,  and 
we  commend  bis  volume  to  all  who  desire  valuable 
Instruction  as  to  the  present  aspects  of  natural  sci- 
ence. The  reverent  spirit  indicated  in  the  dedication 
to  the  author's  fiitther,  is  well  carried  out  through  the 
chapters  into  a  still  higher  relation,  and  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  piety  that  begins  at  home  and  does 
not  end  there. — Christian  Magazine. 

The  Wide,  Wide  World  is  the  title  of  a  book  by 
Elisabeth  Wetherell,  of  which  the  fifth  edition  iui^ 
just  been  issued,  in  two  volumes. 

Ad  eminent  publisher — ^to  whose  issues  might  be 
applied  Southey's  boast  respecting  himself,  that  he 
had  never,  in  any  of  his  literary  tasks,  aided  to  man- 
ufacture furniture  for  the  brothel — is  understood  to 
have  expressed  regret  for  having  declined  undertaking 
this  work.  Few,  we  think,  could  have  performed  the 
duty  better  than  the  present  very  wortliy  and  enter- 
prising publisher. 

We  have  so  many  of  these  religious  novels  offered 
US,  said  that  eminent  printer  of  books.  The  truth  is, 
that  one  book  like  this  is  not  produced  in  an  age.  So 
sample  and  subdued  in  tone,  devoid  of  extravagance, 
toll  of  lift  and  nature,  abounding  in  knowledge  of  the 
heart,  and  in  delioate  painting  of  individual  character 
and  fiulings — it  is  a  very  dimrent  affair  fh>m  those 
religious  tales  which  sermonize,  page  after  page,  in 
the  style  of  Scott's  Commentaries — never  equalling, 
bf  tht  waj«  tht  jnth  and  point  of  hii  '*  practical 


remarks*' — and  give  you  disquisitions  on  Faith  and 
Works,  not  half  so  interesting  as  the  erudite  essays  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

A  child  is  the  heroine,  a  true  child.  Graoefti^ 
thoughtful,  inquisitive,  fresh  in  feeling,  vivid  in  im- 
pulse, loving  knowledge  and  gathering  it  in  with 
ease,  earnest  to  passion ,  wilful  by  nature,  and  thor> 
oughly  conscientious  of  choice,  and,  by  dint  of  hard 
la^r,  her  passions,  her  rages,  her  tears,  her  selfialw 
ness,  her  sweetness,  are  all  described  as  frankly,  and 
with  as  genuine  self-reproach  as  Coleridge  shows  in 
narrating  his  childhood.  Nothing  a  varnished  over  ; 
no  perfectly  miraculous  progress  in  goodness  ;  no 
unfaltering,  unreceding  advance  towards  perfection  ; 
struggles,  reverses,  and  victories  are  depicted,  with  a 
progress  on  the  whole  in  all  that  is  true,  and  pure, 
and  good. 

There  is  a  variety,  a  vast  profhsion  of  life  in  the 
two  volumes.  In  general,  every  one  will  say  theet 
and  those  characters  are  all  full  of  truth  and  nature. 
Yet  *'  Mr.  John"  strikes  us  as  rather  too  lofty  and 
too  grandly  good  ;  but  his  is  an  excellence,  the  sno- 
cessi  ve  steps  in  the  attainment  of  which  are  not  traced 
out  before  us  ;  those  had  been  taken  before,  and  i» 
see  only  the  result. 

The  utter  worldliness  of  a  family  like  the  Lindsays^ 
in  pious  Scotland,  made  us  stare  ;  but  after  all  it  if 
not  to  be  questioned.  A  most  exact  and  minuti 
knowledge  of  country  lifb  in  America  is  shown  by  tht 
writer  through  a  large  part  of  her  book.  Yankee 
farming  and  farm-houses  are  described  to  the  lif^ 
with  some  intermixture  of  phrases  and  usages  thai 
belong  rather  to  Pennsylvania  than  New  England. 
There  is  much  accurate  painting  of  natural  scenery 
and  of  pure  rural  life  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  it 
the  curiously  felicitous  linming  of  the  clouds  and 
sunshine,  the  depths,  the  sweet  green  vales,  and  tfa* 
lofty  mountain  heights,  that  belong  to  the  inner  moral 
world.  The  good  books  of  good  Mr.  Taylor  are  rather 
dull  beside  these.  Compare  them  again  with  **  Lady 
Alice  ;"  't  is  like  passing  out  from  the  oonfined,  per- 
fumed air  of  a  green-house  upon  a  breezy  lawn  in. 
June,  and  prcssliK;  under  foot  the  fresh-springing 
grass,  when  you  iL'~*<'«wide  the  elaborate  and  not 
always  delicate  bcauuec  '  the  **  Modern  Una"  to 
converse  with  the  artless  Ellen  Montgomery. 

The  book  is  for  the  young ;  they  may  learn  from  il 
how  to  grow  in  excellence,  and  especUlly  in  the  spirit- 
of  self-conquest  It  is  a  book  for  the  aflfectione  of 
all ;  to  show  how  easy  it  is  for  the  loving  to  be  loved» 
and  for  the  patient  and  resolute  to  overcome  difficnW 
ties,  to  subdue  themselves,  and  to  win  and  to  deaerv* 
the  applause  even  of  prejudiced  and  hostile  minds.— 
jY.  Y.  Times. 

The  Comical  Creatures  from  Wurtemburg,  with 
twenty  illustrations.    New  York :  George  P.  Putnank 

This  beautiful  book  for  childi*en  is  designed  to 
illustrate  one  of  the.  cleverest  and  most  popuUir  di^ 
plays  in  the  Great  Exhibition — the  stufied  animala, 
arrayed  in  the  mo!$t  curious  groups  and  attitudes, 
contributed  by  Hermann  Ploocquet,  of  Stuttgart,  Pre- 
server of  Objects  of  Natural  History  at  the  Boyal 
Museum  of  Stuttgart.  The  pictures  are  the  main 
attraction  of  the  volume,  and  exhibit  a  wonderful 
degree  of  skill  in  the  representation  of  animal  chapto- 
ter.  The  ntories  arc  all  of  a  charming  cast,  but  the 
great  attraction  among  them  is  "  Reynard  the  Fox," 
the  most  famous  child's  story  in  Germany,  and  made 
the  subject  of  one  of  Goethe's  great  poems. — A*.  F. 
Courier, 

Isaiah  Translated  and  Explained,  By  J.  Addim 
Alexander.    J-  Wiley,  18  Park  place. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  condensed  edition 
of  Mr.  Alexander's  valuable  commentary,  of  which  wt 
have  before  spoken  in  terms  of  praise. — ^ew  York 
Ev,  Post, 
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From  tha  Edmbargh  ReTiew. 

Official  Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the 
Works  of  Sidustry  of  all  Nations,  1851.  By 
Authority  of  the  Royal  CommiBsion.  Fourth 
corrected  and  improved  edition,  15th  September, 
1851.  London :  Spicer  Brothers,  Wholesale 
Statfoners ;  W.  Clowea  &  Sons,  Printers  ;  con- 
tractors to  the  Royal  Commission.  Price  Is.  in 
the  Buildini?,  Hyde  Park,  or  Is.  3d.  at  the  City 
Office,  29,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars. 

Tbis  volume  may  be  said  to  bring  down  the  his- 
tory of  industrial  science  from  a  period  indefinitely 
remote  to  the  very  eve  of  its  own  publication  :  its 
teachings,  like  those  of  biography,  are  by  examples ; 
it  addresses  itself  to  all  our  natural  and  artificial 
wants.  Would  yon  know  where  the  richest  ores,  the 
costliest  jewels,  the  largest  diamonds  or  the  rarest 
gems  are  to  be  sought ;  where  the  finest  flax,  wool, 
cotton— where  the  most  useful  inventions  of  every 

kind — the  delicate  balance  that  turns  at  the  tttW^^ 
of  a  grain,  and  the  huge  cross-beam  that  plays  with 
the  Britannia  Tube  are  to  be  found — you  must  con- 
sult its  pages.  You  will  there  learn  where  the 
choicest  specimens  of  all  and  each  of  these — ^the 
master  productions  of  nature  and  intellect — were 
assembled  on  a  recent  day— where  produced — where 
fashioned,  and  by  whom.  With  the  impending  dis- 
persion of  the  collection  which  it  chronicles,  its  curt 
descriptions^  though  they  assume  somewhat  of  the 
elegiac  character  of  the  epitaph — lose  little  of  their 
intrinsic  value.  The  bygone  activity  of  the  collect- 
ive laboratories,  libraries,  and  workshops  of  the 
world  seems  here  transmuted  into  the  pages  of  one 
small  quarto  volume. 

Quid  juvat  innumeris  implerl  scrinia  libris  i 
Unus  pro  cunctis— parpu/ia  esse  potest. 

The  form  of  its  publication  is  in  character  with 
a  range  of  subject  so  discursive.  Published  simul- 
taneously in  two  places — at  difibring  prices,  by  two 
nnhomogeneous  and  abnormal  publishers — it  is 
issued  *'  by  authority,"  and  furnished  by  ''  con- 
tract." A  very  Ornithorhynchus  paradoxus  of  lit- 
erature, combining  the  body  of  an  Encyclopaedia 
with  the  feet  of  the  most  ubiquitous  of  guides.  Its 
earlier  editions  were  consulted  with  the  same  feel- 
ing of  despondency  with  which  one  is  wont  to 
search  the  rubrics  of  that  kindred  sphinx  of  rail- 
way locomotion — Bradshaw — ^and  in  general  with 
the  like  results. 

Into  the  causes  of  this  inceptive  ambiguity,  it  is 
now  needless  to  enter.  The  present  edition  is  in 
a  great  measure  free  from  the  peculiarities  which 
marked  those  that  preceded  it.  When,  however, 
Dutch  contributors  promise  *'  iron  fire-offices,"  that 
eventually  prove  to  be  fire-proof  safes — French 
chemists  send  mint,  *'  crystallized  and  peppered," 
or  "  cherry-cake"  which,  by  a  mistake  of  cense  for 
ceruse,  turns  out  to  be  white  lead,  or  our  American 
neighbors  promise  a  "  horse-power"  or  **  power- 
loom  lathe" — it  is  not  easy  for  an  editor  to  be  at 
once  complying  and  intelligible.  Catalogues  are 
seldom  models  of  accuracy.  The  world  has  been 
amused  before  now  with  finding  a- mathematical 
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work,  "  De  Calcnlo,"  and  "  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,"  ranged  under  the  head  of**  Medical." 
And,  indeied,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  Barante,  there 
was  nothing  about  Madame  de  Genlis  natural— ex- 
cept her  children — so  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
half  so  natural  about  the  volume  before  us — as  its 
blunders.  Few,  however,  who  have  enjoyed  th« 
privilege  of  consulting  the  original  manuscripts, 
could  have  felt  surprise,  had  the  failure  been  even 
still  more  glaring.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  correct  definition.  And  it  was  little 
probable  that  anticipatory  descriptions  of  probable 
achievements  should  not  partake  largely  of  a  speo- 
ulative  character.  The  collective  idiosyncrasiea 
of  eighteen  thousand  individuals  of  every  class  and 
nation  will  always  need  indulgence.  But  could 
access  be  still  had  to  the  original  documents,  we 
feel  perfectly  assured  that  no  body  of  evidence  on 
the  existing  state  of  education  among  the  produe- 
ing  classes — not  only  of  this  country,  but  through- 
out the  worlds-could  be  obtained,  more  curious  in 
itself  or  more  characteristic  of  their  mental  habi- 
tudes, than  that  supplied  by  the  original  ''appli- 
cations for  space,"  forwarded  by  the  candidate 
exhibitors. 

The  statistics  of  this  volume  throw  light  upon 
the  producing  (^pabilities  of  our  great  printing  es- 
tablishments. From  information  supplied  by  the 
contractors,  it  would  seem,  that,  although  the  first 
complete  impressions  were  only  attainable  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  night  preceding  the  1st  of  May,  yet 
10,000  copies,  properly  stitched  and  bound,  were 
duly  delivered  at  the  building  in  Hyde  Park  on  the 
following  morning.  The  two  copies  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  on  that  occasion  had 
been  furnished  with  their  rich  trappings  of  mo- 
rocco and  sold  within  six  hours.  The  sale  of  this 
book,  equal,  in  quantity  of  matter,  to  four  ordinary 
octavo  volumes,  and  published  at  less  than  the 
price  of  one,  has  been  proportionately  large.  Up- 
wards of  250,000  copies,  about  one  sixUi  of  the 
estimated  number  of  printed  volumes  that  issued 
from  the  printing  press  within  the  three  first  cen- 
turies afVer  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing, 
have  been  sold.  The  quantity  of  paper  thus  con- 
sumed amounted  to  one  hundred  and  five  tons,  and 
the  duty  paid  thereon  to  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds ;  fi Ay-two  thousand 
pounds*  weight  of  metal  are  employed  in  the  type, 
which  is  kept  constantly  **8et  up,"  in  order  to 
make  all  needful  alterations.  These  figures  are  so 
large,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  discover  any  middle 
term  to  bring  the  results  they  indicate  home  to  our 
minds.  But  it  may  perhaps  assist  the  imagination 
to  reflect  that  if  from  any  reason,  or,  indeed,  many 
reasons,  the  whole  of  the  earlier  editions  had  been 
consigned  in  one  vertical  column  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  depth  of  the  latter  being 
generally  estimated  at  6000  feet,  the  present  im- 
proved and  correct  edition  would  still  form  a  lonely 
peak,  rising  to  the  height  of  Chimborazo  or  Coto- 
paxi,  exactly  18,000  feet  above  the  level  or  the 
censure  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  this  earth. 

But  with  these  facts  before  our  eyes,  and  recol- 
lecting that  the  average  number  of  volumes  in  ten 
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of  the  largest  libraries  of  the  world*  exceeds  but 
by  one  half  the  volumes  thus  pushed  into  circula- 
tion, we  cannot  feel  much  surprise  that  this  book 
should,  like  Aaron *s  rod,  have  swallowed  up  the 
whole  literary  activity  of  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  that  the  ordinary  book  trade  of  the  country 
should  have  been  almost  altogether  suspended. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  much  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  information — forming  the  staple  of  the 
J)ook  trade  in  ordinary  times — has  been  forced  into 
new  and  unaccustomed  channels  by  the  necessity 
for  its  rapid  dissemination  within  the  limited  period 
of  the  illustrations  remaining  accessible,  in  al- 
most all  of  our  leading  political  journals,  the  new 
facts  of  science  and  art,  dressed  up  with  all  tlie 
attnictiveness  of  news,  were  related  in  a  form  that 
admitted  of  easy  modification  in  their  statement, 
and  discussion  in  their  bearing.  That  this  lull  is 
but  the  prelude  to  animated  gales,  we  feel  confident. 
The  past  few  months  have  been  a  period  of  patient 
suspense  or  critical  examination.  We  have  had 
the  things  themselves  before  us ;  a  knowledge  of 
their  qualities  must  precede  any  theoretic  analysis. 
It  is  also  a  most  important  fact,  which  seems  to 
have  been  little  regarded,  that  the  leading  scientific 
minds  of  Europe  have  been  hitherto,  in  a  measure, 
bound  to  silence  and  secrecy,  from  being  included 
in  the  lists  of  the  juries,  ^ut  let  this  seal  be  once 
Temoved — let  the  critical  reports  of  thirty  sections, 
and  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  sub-sections — 
igiving  the  history  of  what  has  been,  and  is,  and 

5uesses  at  what  ought  to  be  and  will  be  in  every 
epartment  of  knowledge — and  we  have  little 
•doubt  that  a  goodly  array  of  commentaries,  theo- 
ries, systems  in  the  old  established  form  of  full 
•developed  tomes — besides  all  the  lighter  skirmish- 
ing of  pamphlets — will  soon  make  their  appearance. 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  predict  that  for  every 
throe  lines  in  this  catalogue  (the  average  length 
of  a  description)  we  shall  soon  see  at  least  one  or 
two  works  issue  from  the  press,  either  questioning 
or  discussing  the  merits  there  claimed,  or  the  ab- 
stract principles  involved  in  their  statement.  The 
wrongs,  hardships,  and  injustice  which  have  been 
hitherto  tamely  endured,  by  all  whose  contribu- 
tions have  been  placed  by  the  jurors  in  any  other 
than  the  highest  category  of  merit,  will  find  a  vent 
when  these  violations  of  all  truth  and  reason  have 
become  known. 

That  in  the  production  of  the  present  volume  the 
contractors  performed  all  their  8tipu]atp<*  duties 
with  the  most  praiseworthy  exactitude  can,  we 
think,  be  hardly  questioned;  we  would  even  go 
the  length  of  admitting  that  they  have  felt  some- 
thing of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  occasion, 
and  acted  with  spirit  and  liberality  beyond  perhaps 
'what  the  pecuniary  results  justify  ;  but  we  are  not 
'•quite  sure  that  the  system  of  contract  can  be  ap- 
iplied  with  anything  like  safety,  and,  except  under 
)the  most  rigidly  controlling  influences,  to  even  this 
class  of  literature.  This  species  of  delegation  has 
its  advantages,  and  in  the  embarrassed  state  of  the 
Exchequer  of  the  Royal  Commission  at  the  period 
when  the  contract  was  entered  into,  such  a  step 
was  no  doubt  both  excusable  and  proper ;  but  the 
extension  of  the  system  would  have  its  dangers. 

*  Number  of  volumes  in  "  Bibliothdque  du  Roi,*' 
at  Paris,  660,000  ;  Munich,  600,000  ;  Copenhagea, 
400,000 ;  St.  Petersburg,  400,000  ;  Berlin,  320,000 ; 
Vienna,  300,000  ;  British  Museum,  270,000 ;  Dresden, 
260,000  ;  Milan,  200,000  ;  Gdttin^en,  200,000  ;  Bod- 
'ieian,  160,000 ;  Trinity  CollegSi  Dublin,  100,000. 


Every  step  we  advance  in  the  secularization  of  the 
clerkly  office  opens  an  inlet  to  influences  dangerous 
to  the  interests  of  science.  There  is  a  certain  de- 
gree of  sacerdotal  sentiment  needed  in  the  bibliopo- 
list  function.  In  the  case  of  America  we  see 
books  treated  as  mere  merchandise  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that,  though  she  has  sent  us  whole 
quires  of  her  newspapers,  her  booksellers  have  not 
ventured  to  send  a  single  sample  of  their  mutilated 
manufacture. 

Against  the  system  of  contract  generally,  or  its 
universal  application  to  the  other  departments  of 
the  enterprise,  we  have  nothing  to  urge.  *'  It  has 
ever  been  found,"  says  Edmund  Burke,  "|^e  best 
way  to  do  all  things  which  are  great  in  the  total 
amount,  and  minute  in  the  component  parts,  by  a 
general  contract.  By  a  general  contract  with  a 
person  in  his  oum  trader  you  are  sure  yuu  shall  not 
suffer  by  want  of  skill."  With  respect  to  the 
monopoly  of  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  body, 
as  compared  with  that  for  those  of  the  mind,  it  is, 
perhaps,  curious  to  observe,  that  their  sale  should 
both  have  produced  so  nearly  the  same  amount. 
The  original  sum  of  3,200i.  paid  for  the  privilege 
to  print  the  catalogue  added  to  the  royalty  of  two 
pence  on  each  copy,  would  amount  on  250,000 
copies  sold  to  5,200/.  The  sale  of  the  Refreshment 
monopoly  produced  5,500/. 

Passing  for  the  present  from  the  catalogue  to  that 
of  which  it  supplies  th§  argument,  it  may  be, 
perhaps,  convenient  if  we  here  at  once  state  the 
point  of  view  from  which  it  is  our  intention  to 
treat  the  present  subject.  It  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  three  distinct  branches  : — the  project 
itself;  the  manner  of  its  realization ;  its  immediate 
efifects  and  its  probable  influences. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  at  any  length 
upon  the  objects  or  the  views  entertained  by  the 
illustrious  personage  with  whom,  by  common  con- 
sent, the  present  Exposition  has  in  a  great  degree 
originated.  These  have  been  already  sufiiciently 
explained  in  language  to  which  no  words  of  ours 
can  lend  additional  grace  or  perspicuity.  No 
great  merit  of  originality  attaches  to  the  design  ; 
the  only  novelty  consists  in  expanding  an  idea, 
often  before  partially  realized,  to  a  larger  general- 
ization ;  the  only  praise  in  the  unwavering  fortitude 
with  which,  in  the  face  of  no  ordinary  difficulties, 
the  original  design  was  successfully  worked  out. 
And  yet  there  is  sometimes  as  complete  a  change 
produced  by  the  simple  addition  uf  a  few  new  sides 
to  a  project,  as  in  the  transition  of  the  same  carbon 
from  the  rhomboid  of  the  dull  graphite  to  the  octo- 
hedron  of  the  diamond — from  the  brittle  substance 
of  the  le^d-pencil,  with  which  we  trace  the  first  dim 
outlines  of  our  undeveloped  conception,  to  the  ada- 
mant of  the  brilliant,  with  which  we  beautify  and 
elucidate  light  itself.  To  seize  the  living  scroll  of 
human  progress,  inscribed  with  every  successive 
conquest  of  man*s  intellect,  filled  with  each  dis- 
covery in  the  constructive  arts,  embellished  with 
each  plastic  grace  of  figured  surface  or  of  moulded 
form,  and  unroll  this  before  the  eyes  of  men,  the 
whole  stream  of  history  furnishing  its  contingent — 
placing  Archimedes,  Arkwright,  Davy,  Jacquard, 
Watt,  and  Stephenson  side  by  side— leaving  the 
instructive  lesson  to  be  learnea  that  always  lies  in 
the  knowledge  and  example  of  great  things  done  ;— 
this  is,  indeed,  no  mean  design,  no  infelicitous  con- 
ception. It  is  only  by  such  a  cosmical  comparison 
of  the  known  agencies  of  science  and  art  that  we 
can  gradually  rise  to  a  knowledge  of  the  varied 
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^ifls  and  powers  of  nature,  or  our  own  control  over 
Uiem ;  hereby  alone  can  we  hope  with  Faust. 

.     .     .    to  see  the  secret  rings, 
Whose  grasp  the  universe  engirds : 

May  know  the  force  that  works  in  things-^ 
Not  the  mere  sound  that  breathes  in  words. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  claim  the  distinction  of 
having  originated  this  great  lever  of  industrial 
progress ;  but  we  have  at  least  given  to  the  world 
the  two  philosophers,  '*  Bacon*'  and  '*  Newton," 
who  first  lent  direction  and  force  to  the  stream  of 
industrial  science ;  we  have  been  the  first,  also,  to 
give  #e  widest  possible  base  to  that  watch-tower 
of  international  progress,  which  seeks  the  promo- 
tion of  the  physical  well-being  of  man,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  meaner  jealousies  of  commerce. 

Such  exhibitions  have  for  the  last  half  century 
been  growing  into  popularity,  and  may  now  be  said 
to  have  assumed  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  congresses 
of  diplomacy,  the  synods  of  the  church,  and  the  ma- 
noeuvres and  sham-fights  of  our  armies.  It  is  per- 
haps more  remarkable  that  Europe  should  be  in- 
debted to  France  for  the  first  suggestion  of  the  idea, 
than  that  the  first  essay  of  the  inventors  in  1797 — 
and  the  last  in  1849 — should  have  been  each  totally 
or  in  part  frustrated  by  the  political  turmoil  of  a 
revolution.  In  the  other  countries  of  Europe  the 
census  of  domestic  industrial  power,  and  the  census 
of  population,  have  become  formal  government 
duties  and  an  integral  part  of  their  administrative 
system — prescribed  with  the  same  distinctness  and 
carried  out  with  the  same  regularity. 

From  the  following  extracts  of  a  circular*  issued 
by  the  present  French  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  plan  somewhat 
similar  to  the  present  was  broached  by  him  previous 
to  the  last  Paris  Exposition  in  1849. 

**  At  a  time  (said  M.  Buflet)  when  my  colleagues 
in  office  and  myself  are  busily  engaged  in  doing  all 
we  can  to  give  the  Exhibition,  which  opens  on  the 
1st  of  June  next,  a  character  of  public  utility,  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  interesting  to 
the  country  in  general  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  degree  of  advancement  towards  perfection  at- 
tained by  our  neighbors  in  those  manufactures  in 
which  we  so  ofteu  come  in  competition  in  foreign 
markets. 

"  You  will,  therefore,  first  give  your  opinion  on 
the  abstract  principle  of  exhibiting  the  productions 
of  other  countries ;  and,  should  yJu  consider  the 
experiment  ought  to  be  made,  to  enumerate  to  me 
oflicially  the  articles  you  consider  would  be  most 
conducive  to  our  interest  when  displayed  in  the 
ensuing  Exhibition.**  The  opinion  given  seems 
to  have  been  unfavorable  and  the  design  abandoned. 

In  the  history  of  our  own  extended  scheme  we 
recognize  two  distinct  epochs ;  its  early  conduct  in 
connexion  with  the  Society  of^  Arts,  and  its  subse- 
quent elaboration  and  completion  under  the  powers 
of  a  Royal  Commission  ;  in  both  cases  under  the 
same  president — the  Prince  Consort. 

The  early  infancy  of  the  scheme,  whilst  still 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
embraces  the  period  from  the  year  1848,  when  it 
seems  to  have  been  first  conceived,  down  to  the  3rd 
of  January,  1850,  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  Royal 
Commission.  The  progress  made  in  that  interval 
was  not  inconsiderable,  though  many  of  the  steps 
then  taken  were  subsequently  retraced.    This  por- 

*  Report  00  the  Eleventh  French  Elxposition  by  M. 
D.  WyatL    London:  1849. 


tion  of  our  narrative  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few 
words,  and  would  perhaps  hardly  deserve  even 
this  passing  notice,  we^e  it  not  that  in  one  point — 
the  character  of  the  stimulant  to  competition — its 
influence  is  still  felt.  The  society  had  resolved  on 
moving  the  world.  It  had,  however.  Something 
more  needful  to  seek  than  the  mere  nov  orA,  Ji 
must  find  its  lever.  This  world-comp.elling  power 
it  hoped  to  discover  in  the  distribution  of  large 
pecuniary  prizes,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
20,000/. 

For  the  attainment  of  its  end  it  relied  on  the 
joint  influence  of  money  and  enthusiasm.  In 
obtaining  the  command  of  the  former  it  seems  to 
have  been  more  fortunate  than  in  awakening  the 
latter.  In  a  country  like  this  any  scheme  of  mag- 
nitude rarely  fails  of  commanding  the  needful  cap- 
ital for  its  inception,  though  it  not  unfrequently 
languishes  from  subsequent  apathy,  or  the  jarring 
of  conflicting  interests  or  political  jealousies.  After 
casting  about  for  some  fitting  instrument,  the  Society 
concluded  a  provisional  agreement  with  an  enter- 
prising capitalist,  who,  in  consideration  of  the  right 
to  two  thirds  of  the  surplus  profits,  consented  to 
advance  the  needful  sum  of  20,000/.,  and  also  to 
remove  all  pecuniary  risk  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
Society.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  a  private  individual  to  undertake 
the  risk,  as  well  as  his  subsequent  advances  to 
meet  the  first  expenses  of  the  design,  gave  a  con- 
sistence and  commercial  solidity  to  the  project 
which  well  entitled  him  to  the  sum  subsequently 
awarded  on  the  cancelling  of  his  agreement. 

With  the  issue  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
3rd  of  January,  1850,  the  whole  scheme  assumed 
a  totally  diflferent  complexion.  Few,  if  any,  of 
the  States  of  Europe  would,  we  may  hazard  the 
prediction,  have  either  contributed  directly,  or  un- 
dertaken the  expense  and  management  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  contributions  of  their  subjects,  had 
the  organ  of  international  communication  been  unin- 
vested with  the  formal  dignity  of  a  state  recogni- 
tion. The  control  of  the  enterprise  now  passed, 
at  least  formally,  into  new  hands,  and  a  partial 
reorganization  of  the  governing  body  became  neces- 
sary. It  is  a  circumstance  pregnant  with  signifi- 
cance far  beyond  any  importance  which  may  attach 
to  the  exposition  of  our  industrial  rivalries,  that 
the  list  of  royal  commissioners  actively  engaged 
in  the  every  day  labor  of  the  scheme,  included  the 
men  of  all  parlies,  the  heads  of  all  factions,  the 
Cssars,  Catos,  and  Ciceros  of  the  state.  We 
should  perhaps  be  less  inclined  to  appreciate  the 
significancy  of  this  circumstance,  had  we  not  been 
painfully  impressed  by  the  very  dissimilar  code  of 
public  action  visible  amongst  our  French  neigh- 
burs.  The  recent  cosmopolite  fetes  at  Paris  were 
even  less  marked  by  the  hospitality  of  the  donors, 
or  brusguerie  of  the  military,  than  in  the  total  void 
occasioned  by  the  absence  of  every  distinguished 
leader  unattached  to  the  dominant  party.  Neither 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  nor  at  any  of  the  banquets 
given  by  the  functionaries,  was  it  possible  to  recog- 
nize the  face  or  name  of  any  other  than  a  political 
partisan  of  the  existing  government.  Neither  M. 
Thiers,  nor  M.  Mole,  nor  M.  Guizot,  occupied  a 
place  at  the  board  round  which  the  amateur  Man- 
darin Hesing  and  the  Russian  and  American  Com- 
missioners sat.  This  circumstance  becomes  the 
more  striking  when  we  recollect  that  the  presiding 
Minister  of  Commerce,  M.  Buffet,  was  the  same 
who,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  French  Exposition, 
had  endeavored,  as  before  stated,  but  in  vain,  to 
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iadace  his  coaDtr3nnen  to  aosent  to  «  widening  of 
the  basis  of  their  Exposition,  so  as  to  admit  of 
other  than  domestic  competition. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  whilst  reserving  to 
themselves  the  right  of  deciding  on  all  points  of 
principle  arising  out  of  the  complicated  questions 
constantly  recurring,  delegated  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  the  task  of  working  out  the  details  and 
discharging  all  the  active  duties  of  the  administra- 
tion. In  this  distrihution  of  functions,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  an  executive  body,  on  whom,  ailer 
all,  the  due  realization  of  every  scheme  must 
mainly  depend,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  amount 
of  good  fortune  and  felicitous  arrangement  as  un- 
vsual  in  the  constitution  of  public  bodies,  as  it  is  in 
keeping  with  the  marvellous  prosperity  which  has 
hitherto,  beyond  all  precedent,  waited  on  this  un- 
dertaking. 

We  think  we  shall  be  strictly  within  the  limits 
of  historic  truth,  if  we  assert  that  at  the  date  of 
their  installation,  the  3d  of  January,  1851,  the 
prospects  of  the  new-born  corporation  were  hr 
from  dazzling.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there 
oxisted  considerable  zeal,  and  even  much  lively 
sympathy,  in  many  quarters.  Sixty  different 
places  had  been  visited  by  a  deputation,  despatched 
by  the  President  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  some  time 
previously.  Local  committees  had  been  here  and 
there  formed,  and  4200  influential  persons  had,  as 
we  are  informed,  enrolled  themselves  as  promoters 
of  the  scheme.  But,  unhappily  for  the  Royal 
Commission,  the  zeal  of  their  supporters  evinced 
itself  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the 
Irish  roor  Law  guardians  for  the  chief  Board,  in 
the  propounding  of  the  most  enigmatical  questions ; 
and  the  sympathy  of  friends  in  tedious  demonstra- 
tions of  the  futility,  absurdity,  and  impracticability 
of  the  scheme.  The  design  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  organize  local  committees  in  every  town, 
was  not  seconded  by  any  great  local  enthusiasm. 
The  chief  difficulty,  it  would  appear  from  the  re- 
port of  the  first  person  despatched  upon  this  mis- 
sion "  is  to  find  anybody  that  will  listen  to  you  at 
all  on  the  subject."  One  of  the  first  towns  can- 
vassed, Rochdale,  refused  its  cooperation  in  conse- 
quence *'  of  the  recent  defalcations  of  the  savings* 
bank  of  that  town,  and  the  conseouent  depression  of 
spirits  of  the  inhabitants."  f'rom  Cheltenham 
came  grave  doubts  *'  whether,  as  a  fashionable 
watering  place,  it  could  be  regarded  as  within  the 
objects  of  the  Royal  Commission."  Hereford  de- 
sires to  be  satisfied  on  abstract  obligations,  and, 
'*  whether  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  a  town 
having  a  local  committee  should  at  least  exhibit 
some  one  production."  Manchester  would  cooper- 
ate, provided  satisfactory  answers  were  returned  to 
twenty-three  dififerent  questions :  **  Would  the 
Royal  Commission  say  how  it  intended  to  provide 
against  two  samples  of  the  same  or  similar  articles 
being  sent  in  fur  exhibition?  Where  various 
towns  have  exactly  the  same  kind  of  machines,  is 
it  intended  to  admit  the  same  from  different  towns, 
or  only  onel  if  so,  which?  How  many  local  coni- 
mittees  are  deemed  desirable?  What  are  the 
powers  of  the  local  commissioners  ?  Are  they  to 
be  delegated  representatives  of  the  local  committees, 
or  to  have  independent  powers?  Will  local  com- 
missioners be  allowed  to  be  exhibitors?"  Other 
towns  had  other  scruples :  '*  Would  a  model  of  the 
docks  and  shipping  of  Liverpool  be  in  accordance 
with  the  objects  intended  by  the  Exhibition  ?  What 
is  the  total  amount  of  subscriptions  required  in  the 
judgment  of  the  commissioners?    Is  the  subscrip- 


tion to  be  an  absolute  donation,  or  in  the  nature  of 
a  guarantee  in  case  of  deficiency  ?  Will  any  ex- 
penses devolve  upon  local  committees  or  local 
commissioners  ?  if  so,  how  are  they  to  be  met ! 
Who  pays  for  the  carriage?  who  for  superinten- 
dence f  who  for  insurance  against  fire,  water,  theft* 
and  accident?" 

It  was  not  right  nor  reasonable  to  expect  money, 
but  anything  else  was  at  the  service  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  local  committees  would,  in  short, 
aid  them  in  the  investigation  of  their  theorems« 
assist  them  in  the  solution  of  their  problems^ 
would  assent  to  all  their  axioms,  but  could  not 
listen  for  a  moment  on  the  subject  of  postulates. 

But  if  the  prospect  at  home  was  cheerless  and 
discouraging,  there  was  surely  little  to  excite  hope 
or  kindle  enthusiasm  in  the  aspect  of  aflbirs  abroad. 
The  same  public  journal  that  contained  some  mov- 
ing homily  addressed  to  the  friends  of  brotherly 
unity  on  the  blessing  of  peace,  generally  contained 
a  no  less  exciting  summons  from  half  a  dozen 
oonunanders  to  arms.  The  Commission  invited 
the  governments  of  the  continent  to  mingle  in  idyl- 
lic brotherhood,  at  a  time  when  both  the  gov- 
erned and  governors  were  engaged  in  a  inore  rao- 
oorous  contest  from  purely  national  motives  than 
perhaps  at  any  previous  period.  The  very  first 
despatch  of  our  minister  at  Dresden,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  the  communications  of  the  Commiflp 
sion,  announced  the  fact  '*  of  Prussia  having  re- 
fused to  take  any  part  in  the  then  forthcoming 
Exhibition  in  Leipsio,  as  not  desiring  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  government,  like  the  Saxon, 
whidi  had  treated  her  so  badly." 

On  the  whole,  the  period  of  its  first  promnlga- 
tion  was  one  of  general  political  convulsion,  to 
which  the  annals  of  history  happily  ofier  but  few 
parallels.  From  the  Weser  to  the  Danube,  from 
the  Belt  to  the  Caspian,  preparations  for  war  were 
everywhere  making.  Denmark,  Holstein,  Ger- 
many, Prussia,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Italy, 
bristled  with  armed  men.  The  half  extinct  crater 
of  Schleswig  Holstein  still  sent  up  from  time  to 
time  dense  volumes  of  smoke.  And  hardly  had  the 
vivid  glare  of  actual  war  passed  away,  when  the 
flames  burst  suddenly  forth  from  out  the  miniature 
volcano  of  deeply  wronged  Hesse-Cassel,  scat- 
tering its  burning  embers  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  German  Fatherland.  Prussia 
had  scarcely  dismissed  its  soldiers,  tired  with  the 
harassing  duties  of  the  internecine  campaigns  of 
Dresden  and  Rastadt,  to  their  homes,  when  the 
voice  of  Radowitz,  the  soldier^orator,  issued  the 
hasty  summons  for  all  Prussians  above  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  to  fall  into  rank  and  prepare  to  re- 
new the  old  hereditary  struggles  of  the  houses  of 
Hohenzollern  and  Hapsburg.  Austria,  still  reel- 
ing beneath  the  weight  of  repeated  shocks,  seemed 
to  have  permanently  taken  to  its  tents ;  its  capital 
provincial  cities  appeared  no  longer  safe  ;  and,  in- 
deed, to  this  day  are  in  a  state  of  siege.  France, 
ailer  running  through  every  stage  of  political  ex- 
citement, and  testing  every  form  of  ffovernment, 
from  monarchy  to  republicanism,  dictatorship, 
anarchy,  Napoleonism,  seemed  scared  and  enfee- 
bled to  inaction.  All  the  seats  of  European  com- 
merce had  been  transformed  into  camps  of  armed 
men.  We  had  ourselves,  indeed,  escaped  actual 
embroilment;  but  hopes  of  alliance  blighted,  or 
the  marked  discountenance  of  ungrateful  theories, 
had  not  failed  to  produce  strong  sentiments  of  es- 
trangement amongst  even  our  oldest  allies.  Then 
came  the  painful  incident  of  the  Austrian  Field- 
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Marshal,  as  if  to  mock  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  meet- 
ing of  such  jarring  elements,  which  had  lived  in 
fierce  conflict  for  so  long  a  time. 

We  have  yet  to  allude  to  an  event  that  deepened 
the  general  gloom  of  the  period,  and  deprived  the 
Royal  Commission  of  one  of  its  most  strenuous  and 
efficient  supporters.  From  the  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings antecedent  to  the  royal  patent,  we  learn 
that  **  his  Royal  Highness  stated  he  had  recently 
communicated  his  views  regarding  the  formation  of 
a  great  collection  of  works  of  industry  and  art  in 
London  in  1851,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  and 
of  competition  and  encouragement,  to  some  of  the 
leading  statesmen,  and,  amongst  them,  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  .  .  .  His  Royal  Highness 
judged,  as  the  result  of  these  communications,  that 
the  importance  of  this  subject  was  fully  appreci- 
ated." The  full  import  of  these  words  was  never 
thoroughly  felt  until  the  occurrence  of  that  calamity 
which  deprived  the  Royal  Commission  of  the 
statesman,  whose  support  abroad,  even  more  than 
at  home,  was  a  tower  of  strength.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  over-estimato  tlie  value  of  the  aid  rendered,  in 
liberal  act  and  ready  counsel,  by  the  most  worldly- 
wise  of  British  statosmen  to  the  labors  of  the  Royal 
Commission.  The  minutes  of  the  weekly  meetings 
record  hardly  one  at  which  the  name  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  wanting — down  to  the  very  day  of  the  fatal 
catastrophe  on  the  29th  of  June.  He  it  was,  we 
believe,  who  first  suggested  that  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver medals,  which  had  succeeded  in  supplanting 
large  money- prizes,  should  be  abandoned,  and 
bronze  substituted.  In  the  sitting  of  March  33, 
1850,  we  find  the  following  minute  :  *'  The  draft 
of  a  statement  to  be  issued  to  the  public  was  pro- 
posed by  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  approved."  The  intro- 
ductory passage  of  this  statement  will  be  read, 
perhaps,  with  interest,  as  not  uncharacteristic  of 
the  pen  from  which  it  flowed  :-r'*  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  for  promoting  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  have  had  under  their  consideration  the  subject 
of  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  exhibitors,  and  have 
resolved  to  take  immediate  steps  for  having  medals 
struck  of  various  sizes  and  of  different  designs,  it 
being  their  opinion  that  this  is  the  form  in  which  it 
will,  generally  speaking,  be  most  desirable  that  the 
rewards  should  be  distributed.  They  will  endeavor 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  most  eminent  artiste 
of  all  countries  in  producing  these  medals,  which 
will,  they  hope,  be  valuable  as  works  of  art  of  the 
highest  class,  besides  serving  as  records  of  distinc- 
tion in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition.  They  have 
decided  to  select  bronze  for  the  material  in  which 
the  medals  are  to  be  executed,  considering  that 
metal  to  be  better  calculated  than  any  other  for  the 
development  of  superior  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the 
medallic  art,  and  at  the  same  time  most  likely  to 
constitute  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  Exhibition." 
The  foregoing  is  no  bad  example  of  the  unrivalled 
skill  of  the  writer  in  the  use  of  the  Optative  mood — 
and  the  ability  to  fulfil  the  recent  direction  on  a 
Florentine  packing-case  in  Hyde  Park — **  Thiscase 
to  be  posed  with  softness."  Such  was  the  transi- 
tion in  the  character  of  the  prizes  from  large  money 
rewards  to  simple  bronze  medals. 

Having  now  indicated  some  of  the  moral  difii- 
eulties  with  which  the  designs  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners had  to  contend  at  the  very  outset,  we 
have  next  to  direct  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
machinery  by  which  these  and  subsequent  influ- 
ences of  a  still  more  disheartening  character  were 
successfully  combated,  and  eventually  overcome. 

Whilst  the  Royal  Commissionen,  imder  the  pres- 


idenc3r  of  Prince  Albert,  held  their  weekly  meet- 
ings, in  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  the  Executive 
Committee,  first  under  the  presidency  of  Mr* 
Stephenson  and  subsequently  of  laeut.-Colonel 
Reid,  sat  daily  at  their  offices  in  Palace  Yard  ;  both 
bodies  communicating  through  a  third,  the  Finance 
Committee,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Granville. 
Several  committees  of  sections,  consisting  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  departmento  of  agriculture, 
manunictures,  and  the  arts,  were  forthwith  nom- 
inated^  whose  function  it  was  to  facilitate  the  sub- 
division of  their  respective  departments  into  proper 
classes,  and  to  act  generally  as  consultative  bodiee 
on  all  matters  of  a  technical  character  within  their 
respective  spheres.  If  we  add  to  the  foregoing 
two  special  commissioners,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  and 
Lieut.-Col.  Lloyd,  who  acted  as  intermediaries 
between  the  royal  commissioners  and  the  local 
committees,  we  take  in  at  a  glance  the  whole  offi- 
cial organization.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple 
than  the  business  routine  of  these  several  bodies ; 
and  nothing  can  better  demonstrate  the  power  of  a 
sound  organization  to  dispose  with  accuracy  and 
despatch  of  an  otherwise  overwhelming  amount  of 
the  most  complicated  business.  The  letters  were 
in  the  first  instance  opened  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, their  contente  noted,  and  the  answers  at 
once  written  upon  their  faces ;  these  answers  were 
then  copied,  forwarded,  and  an  entry  of  the  sub- 
stance of  both  the  letter  and  the  answer  made  ie 
the  letter-book.  No  formal  archives  were  kept. 
It  may,  perhaps,  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
business  thus  despatched  to  state  that  the  number 
of  letters  so  received  and  answered  by  the  execu- 
tive Committee  amounted,  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, to  39,000.  Letters  involving  questions  beyond 
the  competence  of  the  Executive  Committee  were 
brought  before  the  Royal  Commission,  and  re- 
plied to  by  that  body.  In  all  matters  involving  an 
expenditure  of  money,  a  monthly  estimate  was  pre- 
pared by  a  financial  officer,  whose  calculations  of 
receipte  and  disbursements  were  duly  controlled  by 
the  Committee  of  Finance.  The  most  rig  id  economy 
was  enforced  in  every  department.  The  slender 
prospecte  of  the  commissioners'  exchequer  seem  to 
have  deterred  the  chairman  and  the  majority  of 
even  the  Executive  Committee  from  acceptmg  of  anjr 
salary  for  their  laborious  exertions.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  members  of  this  body  had 
taken  vows  of  poverty,  which  the  sparing  contri- 
butions of  their  supporters  well  enabled  them  te 
keep  inviolate. 

The  sources  of  revenue  from  whence  all  ezpeosee 
were  defrayed  consisted  in  the  subscriptions  of  the 
local  committees  and  of  the  affluent  supporters  of 
the  scheme.  These  funds  came  in  at  all  timee 
terdily,  but  at  the  outset  with  especial  meagre- 
ness.  They  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  67fiOOL 
including  the  royal  donation  of  1,000/.,  and  that  of 
the  prince  consort  of  500/.  In  addition  to  their 
other  cares,  the  constant  demands  on  a  failing  ex- 
chequer, to  meet  the  large  and  growing  building 
and  other  charges,  were  a  source  ofpainful  uneasi- 
ness up  to  the  very  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  and 
until  the  large  subsequent  receipte  relieved  all 
anxiety  on  this  score.  So  inadequate  were  the 
early  resources  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them  that 
it  was  found  necessary  for  certain  members  of  the 
commission  to  take  the  larger  share  of  the  pecuniary 
responsibility  upon  themselves,  and  form  a  guarao-' 
tee  fund  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  scheme. 

Having  concluded  this  brief  outline  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  governing  body,  we  now  come  to 
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the  bailding  itself ;  and  first  as  to  its  site.  The 
Royal  Commission  had,  from  the  Tery  outset, 
selected  Hyde  Park  as  the  most  fitting  Ibcality. 
Their  choice  lay  between  the  place  OTcntually 
decided  on,  and  a  locality  not  far  distant,  more  to 
the  north-east,  which  has  since  receiTed  all  the 
sufirages  of  Mr.  Babbage.*  It  seemed  decreed 
that  their  predilection  for  Hyde  Park  should 
encounter  the  same  sinister  fortunes  as  all  their 
earlier  aspirations.  It  is  unnecessary  to  more  than 
allude  here  to  the  hostility  which  the  suggestions 
of  the  Royal  Commission  encountered .  The  topoe- 
laphy  of  the  metropolis  was  thoroughly  explored ; 
its  capabilities,  intra  and  extra-mural,  rigidly 
weighed  ;  numerous  sites  pointed  out,  which,  if 
they  did  not  fulfil  any  of  the  fancied  requirements 
of  the  projectors  of  the  scheme,  at  least  compro- 
mised none  of  the  great  vested  interests  of  good 
flooiety .  Battersea  Fields,  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  Vic- 
toria rark,  Wormwood  Scrubbs,  and  other  devious 
localities,  seemed  less  objectionable.  The  ob- 
stinacy of  tlie  Royal  Commission  and  two  divisions 
in  Parliament  eventually  prevailed.  The  deluge 
of  public  animadversion  began  to  subside ;  the 
windows  of  the  firmament  of  Princess  Gate  were 
elosed ;  and  on  the  30th  of  August  the  peaceful 
messenger  of  the  Royal  Commission  ^returned  bear- 
ing the  investitory  branch  from  the  Woods  and 
Forests  marking  the  Ararat  of  the  Queen's  Drive 
as  the  resting  place  for  the  future  Ark.  The 
Building  Committee  called  for  designs.  Two  hun- 
dred and  forty  were  sent  in,  with  what  results  will 
appear  from  the  following  extracts  of  the  minute 
dated  16th  May,  1850  :— 

'*  We  have  the  honor  to  report  that  we  have  ex- 
amined the  numerous  plans  so  liberally  contributed 
by  native  and  foreign  architects  in  accordance  with 
the  public  invitation.     .     .     . 

'*  We  have,  however,  arrived  at  the  unanimous 
eonclusion,  that  able  and  admirable  as  many  of 
them  appeared  to  be,  there  was  yet  no  single  one  so 
mccordani  with  the  peculiar  objecis  in  view,  either  in 
the  principle  or  detail  of  its  arrangement,  as  to 
warrant  us  in  recommending  it  for  adoption. 

'*  In  some  of  the  least  successful  of  the  designs 
fubmitted,  we  find  indicated  errors  and  difliculties 
to  be  i^voided,  whilst  in  the  abler  and  more  practi- 
cal of  them,  there  are  valuable  conceptions  and 
aoggestions  which  have  greatly  assisted  us  in  find- 
ing the  plan  we  have  now  the  honor  to  lay  before 
you. 

*'  The  principal  points  of  excellence  we  have 
•ndeavorea  to  attain  are: — 1.  Economy  of  con- 
struction. 2.  Facilities  for  the  reception,  classifi- 
cation, and  display  of  goods.  3.  Facilities  for  the 
circulation  of  visitors.  4.  Arrangement  for  grand 
points  of  view.  5.  Centralization  of  supervision. 
6.  Some  striking  feature  to  exemplify  the  present 
state  of  the  science  of  construction  in  this  country." 

This  6th  requirement  the  plan  so  found  sought 
thus  to  attain : 

**  In  order  that  the  building,  in  which  England 
invites  the  whole  world  to  display  their  richest 
productions,  may  afibrd,  at  least  in  one  point,  a 
grandeur  not  incommensurate  with  the  occasion, 
we  propose,  by  a  dome  of  light  sheet  iron,  200  feet 
in  diameter,  to  produce  an  effect  at  once  striking 
and  admirable." 

This  plan,  however,  was,  it  would  seem,  as 
vnanimously  rejected  by  the  public,  as  those  of  the 

*  The  Exposition  of  1861  ;  by  Charles  Babbage, 
Esq.    London:  1851. 


public  had  been  by  the  committee.  This  must  he 
regarded  as  decidedly  the  most  critical  juncture  in 
the  afiairs  of  the  Royal  Commission.  They  had, 
already  on  the  17th  of  March,  notified  their  inten- 
tion of  opening  the  Exhibition  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1851,  and  on  the  15th  of  July  they  had  so  far  pro- 
gressed, as  to  have  arrived  at  the  somewhat  startling 
conclusion,  that  they  had  exhausted  the  construct- 
ive talent  of  Europe,  and  their  own,  and  in  vain. 

It  was  in  this  dark  hour,  when  the  fortunes  of 
the  Royal  Commission  seemed  most  desperate,  that 
Mr.  Paxton  entered  on  the  stage.  In  the  midst  of 
fruits  snd  flowers,  and  the  princely  seclusion  of 
Chatsworth,  he  had  heard  of  battles,  and  he  longed 
to  follow  to  the  field  some  warlike  lord,  and  of 
such,  in  and  out  of  the  building  committee,  there 
was  rumored  to  be  no  lack.  It  was  not,  he  tells 
us,  until  the  war  of  words  was  raging  with  great 
fierceness,  that  the  thought  occurred  to  him  of 
making  a  design  which  would  obviate  all  objections. 
He  was  just  then  constructing  a  palace  for  that  most 
remarkable  plant,  the  Victoria  Regie.  He  came 
to  London  stepped  over  the  ground  to  ascertain  its 
length  and  breadth  ;  saw  Mr.  Cole  of  the  Executive 
Committee :  within  nine  days  had  his  plans  digested, 
and  matured  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Stephenson, 
and  Mr.  Barlow  ;  had  communicated  with  Fox  and 
Henderson ;  found  in  Lord  Brougham  the  warlike 
lord  he  sought,  **  who  from  that  time  forth  never 
uttered  one  word  against  the  building,  but  became 
its  warmest  supporter."  Within  a  few  weeks 
Mr.  Paxton's  plan  was  accepted,  and  in  course  of 
realization.  We  have  here  given  Mr.  Paxton's 
own  history  of  his  design.  Some  doubts  have  been 
at  various  times  raised  respecting  that  gentleman^s 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  tne  inventor  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  great  structure.  Mr. 
Paxton,  the  accomplished  designer  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  is  perhaps  himself  not  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  itmightbe  poesible  by  antiquarian  research 
to  trench  upon  his  glories. 

It  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  immemorial 
duty  of  the  critic  when  sitting  in  judgment  on  any 
work  aiming  at  unusual  novelty  of  conception,  to 
examine  with  watchful  eye  the  muniments  of  such 
claims  ;  and  the  scrutiny  has  generally,  somehow 
or  other,  eventuated  in  their  negation.  The  jealous 
muse  of  criticism  has  ususlly  deemed  it  her  first 
duty  to  remove  whatever  laurels  may  have  been 
placed  by  other  hands  upon  the  heroes  brow,  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  award  of  that  crown  which  it  is 
her  peculiar  province  to  bestow.  We  have  seen 
that  240  diflferent  designs  had  been  contributed  by 
various  persons ;  eighteen  of  which,  three  English 
and  fifteen  foreign,  were  considered  deserving  of 
special  honorary  mention.  Among  these  was  one, 
that  of  M.  Hector  Horeau  of  Paris,  of  which  the 
Building  Committee  made  a  still  more  special  hon- 
orary mention.  M.  Hector  Horeau  had  been  a 
competitor  for  the  construction  of  the  recent  Temple 
of  Industry  erected  in  the  French  capital.  His 
design  for  the  Hyde  Park  structure  is  thus  described 
in  the  "  Builder"  of  the  15th  of  June,  just  ant 
month  before  Mr.  Paxton  had  announced  his  plan. 
'*  M.  Hector  Horeau's  design  is  for  a  building 
mainly  of  glass  and  iron — a  winter-garden  in  fact 
— and  displays  much  ingenuity.  The  iron-ribs  of 
the  roof  are  arranged  so  that,  for  the  whole  of  the 
building,  although  of  varying  span,  only  three 
castings,  it  is  said,  will  be  necessary."  In  this 
description,  we  find  included  almost  all  the  features 
of  the  present  Crystal  Palace ;  so  much  so  that  it 
would  be  hardly  considered  an  imperfect  descriptioD 
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nf  the  building  as  it  actually  stands.  Let  us  add 
to  this,  that  among  the  other  contributors  of  designs, 
iivas  one,  M.  Courtney,  whose  plan  for  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  space  would  correspond  pretty 
accurately  with  the  existing  distribution.  In  the 
Exhibition  itself  a  model  will  be  found  of  the 
building  intended  to  be  erected  by  Messrs.  Turner 
of  Dublin.  This  structure  was  also  to  have  been 
exclusively  of  iron ;  and  is  honored  likewise  wiih 
special  mention,  conjointly  with  that  of  M.  H. 
^oreau,  in  the  report  of  the  committee.  With 
respect  to  the  latter  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
designer,  like  Mr.  Paxton,  had  been  conversant 
with  the  necessities  of  horticultural  architecture, 
having  built  the  great  palm-house  at  Kew.  We 
shall  subsequently  see  what  influence  this  '*  floral 
style"  is,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished foreign  architects  of  the  day,  likely  to  exert 
on  the  mind  of  a  designer. 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  by  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations to  deprive  Mr.  Paxton  of  the  exclusive 
merit  attaching  to  the  originality  and  the  whole- 
ness of  his  most  happy  design.  We  only  desire  to 
indicate  the  dangers  of  antiquarian  research,  and 
with  the  more  willingness,  as  the  subjects  of  our 
commemoration  seem  to  havd  hardly  come  in  for 
their  &ir  share  of  public  acknowledgment.  Happy 
ideas  know  no  limitation  of  time  or  place,  and  are 
more  likely  to  occur  contemporaneously  than  apart. 
The  discoveries  in  art  and  science  have  been  espec- 
ially simultaneous  in  modern  times.  The  last- 
found  planet — the  Galvano-plastic  art,  and  the  Da- 
guerreotype—each discovered  in  distant  countries 
at  the  same  moment — ^are  each  an  instance  of  a  sim- 
ultaneity, that  is  at  once  a  guarantee  of  our  in- 
tellectual progress,  and  a  consequence  of  the  wide- 
spread activity  of  human  thought.  Mr.  Paxton  is 
undoubtedly,  both  by  the  entirety  of  his  plan,  and 
his  numerous  ingenious  contrivances  in  detail,  as 
completely  the  father  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  as 
Caxton  is  the  father  of  the  English  printing  press, 
even  though  Guttenberg  may  have  preceded  him. 
He  found  the  building  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  leA 
it  of  glass  and  iron. 

On  the  rejection  of  the  plan  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee, and  their  adoption  of  the  design  of  Mr.  Pax- 
ton, certain  modiflcations  became  necessary  to  meet 
the  more  than  druidical  reverence  of  modern  Britons 
for  the  frondent  shade  of  certain  trees.  Some  of 
these  had,  indeed,  leaped  from  their  roots  at  the 
well-known  voice  of  the  Magician  of  Chats  worth. 
One,  however,  remained,  and  at  every  attempt  to 
lacerate  its  boughs,  a  voice  iss'ued — 

....  gemitas  lychrimabiliM  imo 
Aadltur  tuinulo, — 

from  the  gallant  Polydoros  of  verdant  Lincoln — a 
▼ery  arboreal  esiatica — ^realizing  the  bleeding  mira- 
cle of  the  poet  of  Mantua,  and  at  least  as  genuine 
as  those  of  Rimini.  A  fitting  site  had  been  now 
found  for  the  great  choragic  *'  Lanthorn"  of  Indus- 
try. The  execution  of  the  design  was  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson.  These  gentlemen 
belong  to  a  race  of  modem  ediles,  such  as  Rome 
never  saw,  peculiar  to  this  age,  and  in  some  mess- 
nre  to  this  country.  These  are  the  men  of  tubes 
and  tunnels,  true  descendants  of  Jubal  and  Tubal 
Cain,  excelling  workers  in  brass  and  iron.  They 
level  hills,  turn  the  course  of  streams,  rear  struc- 
tures with  a  celerity  and  ease  that  shame  the  Pha- 
jaohs.  Like  the  Roman  ediles  they  are  an  essen- 
tially popular  element,  but  have  like  them  raised 


themsetves  to  the  patrician  order,  occupy  chairs  o£ 
greater  dignity  and  power  than  the  sella  curulis  ever^ 
conferred ;  and  include  in  their  order  one,  whose' 
achievements  at  the  Menai  Straits  raise  him  to  the 
rank  of  Pontifex  Maximus—the  last  step  to  which  the 
Roman  ediles,  as  we  are  informed  by  history,  at- 
tained.   The  costliest  among  the  golden  and  silver' 
splendors  of  the  world's  show,  is  the  pictorial  shield 
which  displays  the  '*  jus  imaginum,"  and  recog- 
nizes the  merit  of  one  of  this  order — Mr.  Brassey  ; 
and  the  tales  of  the  munificence  of  this  Giant  of' 
Causeways  mock  all  belief.    The  gift  of  10,000/. 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  a  partner's  widow  is 
one  among  these  legendary  narratives,  but  with 
more  of  truth,  we  believe,  than  generally  charac- 
terizes a  legend.    On  the  marvels  wrought  by  the 
constructors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  it  is  needless  to 
descant.    In  seven  short  months  they  reared  an  edi- 
fice, which  by  the  common  consent  of  all  men  and 
nations  is  of  a  more  thaumaturgical  character  than 
any  of  the  varied  wonders  it  includes.    There  is 
something  so  simple  and  characteristic  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  fashion  in  which  these  men 
do  extraordinary  things,  that  we  must  make  room 
for  the  description,  given  in  our  hearing  by  Mr.' 
Fox,  of  the  mode  in  which  he  sought  to  realize  the 
nature  of  his  task  to  his  own  mind.    '*  When  our 
tender  was  aecepted,"  said  the  speaker,  '*  I  walked 
out  in  the  evening  and  paced  the  length  of  Portland 
Place.     I  found  this  street  corresponded  exactly 
with  the  site  in  Hyde  Park ;  the  houses  on  either 
side  were  nearly  the  intended  height  of  the  sides  of 
the  building ;  the  street  was  about  one  fourth  of  the 
width ;  I  then  felt  that  it  would  indeed  be  a  6f ^ 
place.     Feeling  that  the  same  man  should  draw  the 
plans  and  execute  them,  I  made  all  the  working 
drawings  with  my  own  hand,  and  watched  over 
their  execution  to  the  last."    We  need  not  here 
advert  to  the  difllculties  interposed  by  the  apprehen-> 
sions  of  well-meaning  advisers — the  shortness  of 
tlie  time  allowed,  the  unusual  wetness  of  the  sea« 
son,  or  the  combinations  of  the  workmen.    An  army, 
of  nearly  two  thousand  men  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  rearing  this  fabric,  and  to  the  power  of 
discipline  and  organization  to  which  they  were  sub-, 
jected  is  it  alone  attributable  that  the  work  was 
done,  well  done,  and  done  within  the  stipulated 
time.    Those  who  desire  a  more  intimate  acquaint 
ance  with  the  extraordinary  resources  which  were 
here  brought  to  bear,  may  be  referred  to  the  WBn 
counts  given  in  the  many  professional  works  which 
have  appeared  on  the  subject.    It  might  amuse  but 
it  could  have  no  real  utility  to  recapitulate  the  va- 
rious objections  from  time  to  time  suggested  during 
the  progress  of  the  works,  to  the  scientific  princi- 
ples adopted,  snd  supposed  to  be  violated  in  its 
construction.    It  is  more  satisfactory  to  reflect  that 
dynamic  principles  in  themselves  novel,  and  op* 
posed  to  received  doctrines  of  metallic  vibration; 
tension,  elasticity,  expansion,  have  been  now  fully 
established,  beyond  all  cavil,  and  by  the  severest  of 
tests.     It  is  due  to  Mr.  Cubitt,  the  chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee,  to  stste,  that   he  assumed 
much  of  the  responsibility  and  shares  the  merit  of 
these  results.    Before  dismissing  this  subject  W9 
must  make  room  for  an  anecdote  which  may  not  be 
altogether  out  of  place,  as  happily  defining  the  dif- 
ference between  the  power  of  realizing  a  concepr* 
tion  of  abstract  beauty,  and  the  working  out  of  a 
great  practical  design.    Professor  Kiss,  of  Berlin, 
the  author  of  the  much  admired  Amazon  group* 
was  so  struck  with  the  mechanical  wonders  of  the 
building,  that  he  sought  an  opportunity  to  express 
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to  the  con8tructor,  through  the  medium  of  an  intei^ 
preter.  his  sense  of  astonishment  and  admiration  of 
hia  extraordinary  achievements.  When  the  artist 
had  given  vent  to  the  fulness  of  his  feelings  in  the 
genuine  outpourings  of  a  German  artistes  heart ; 
*'  Tell  him,"  was  Mr.  Fox's  epigrammatic  reply, 
'*  I  can  make  this'' — pointing  to  the  building — 
"  but  I  could  not  do  that" — pointing  to  the  group. 
In  this  make  and  do  lies  just  the  difference  between 
constructive  talent  and  creative  genius — ^manufac- 
ture and  art. 

The  following  extract  relates  to  this  branch  of 
oar  subject.  The  original  paper  emanated,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  pen  of  a  writer, 
himself  the  architect  of  one  of  the  most  admired  of 
modern  edifices — the  late  Dresden  Opera-house; 
and  its  remarks  on  the  structural  peculiarities  of  the 
building  are  of  a  character  sufficiently  interesting  to 
excuse  our  translation  and  insertion  of  them  here. 
The  unhappy  political  convulsions  of  the  year  1849 
proved  equally  fatal  to  the  high  professional  posi- 
tion of  its  author,  and  the  graceful  monument  of 
bis  genius.  The  paper  was  written  on  the  eve, 
and  amidst  all  the  bustle  and  preparation  of  the 
opening  : 

"  When  the  busy  din  around  ua  threatens  to 
overwhelm  our  senses,  how  gladly  do  we  seek  com- 
posure by  allowing  our  eyes  to  rest  on  those  trees, 
which  the  building  still  encircles  with  its  ne^work, 
and  the  axe  has  spared  !  How  charming  !  as,  stim- 
ulated by  the  busy  scene  around  them,  they  seem 
hastening  to  strip  off  the  last  cinctures  that  confine 
their  blossoms,  and  with  their  fiin-l ike  forms  fill  out 
the  lofty  canopy  of  the  transept,  blending  their  ver- 
dant fiiliage  with  the  bars  of  its  airy  lattice- work. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  noisy  scene  below, 
and  the  majestic  silence  with  which  nature  com- 
pletes her  works  !  The  whole  picture  breathes  all 
the  youthful  yet  antique  life  and  freshness  of  a 
Pompeian  fresco.  It  does  honor  to  the  architect 
who  has  so  successfully  brought  his  work  into 
such  entire  unison  with  nature ;  and,  considering 
the  character  and  conditions  of  the  problem  to  be 
solved,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  different, 
not  to  say  a  better,  solution — ^the  best  criterion  of 
a  happy  conception.  Perhaps  none  other  than  a 
horticultural  artist  could  have  succeeded  in  devis- 
ing so  fitting  a  cradle  fur  a  project  whilst  yet  in 
embryo.  The  first  suggestions  of  fancy  are  ever 
shapeless  and  gigantic  ;  they  shrink  into  form,  and 
eondense  as  they  become  matured,  in  this  inverting 
the  laws  of  organic  development. 

'*  The  simple  problem  was  to  portion  off  such  a 
space  from  the  open  air,  as  should  include  a  world 
of  bazaars,  and  protect  them  from  the  influences  of 
the  weather ;  all  else  was  vague  and  undecided. 
As  yet  no  statistics  existed  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive exhibiting  requirements  of  the  several  states. 
The  building  must,  therefore,  possess  a  certain  de- 
gree of  elastic  expansibility  ;  and  consequently  no 
limiting  configuration,  such  as  that  of  the  eirele  or 
the  square,  was  admissible.  Instead  of  any  com- 
pact relation  among  the  interior  members,  it  must 
offer  capabilities  of  easy  partition  and  be  fashioned 
in  the  spirit  of  a  huge  encampment. 

**  For  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  task,  the  artist,  who 
ihad  already  provided  for  the  similar  requirements  of 
his  exotic  plants,  possessed  some  facilities.  Struc- 
tures of  the  latter  class  identify  themselves  in  a 
measure  with  living  nature  ;  their  walls  and  roofs 
invisible  to  the  eye,  and  the  more  slender  and  im- 
palpable their  paru,  the  more  suited  to  their  purpose. 

**  little  was  needed  to  render  this  class  of  suuo- 


ture  adapted  to  the  present  purpose.    Here,  too,  no 
architectural  embellishment  must  compromise  the 
internal  requirements,  and  consequently  all  conven- 
tional rules  and  decorations  must  be  laid  aside. 
Much  light  is  needed,  but  sunshine  injurious;  a 
velum  must,  therefore,  shroud  the  glassy /i^p<r^Aro#; 
or  rather,  it  was  necessary,  in  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  that  the  latter  should  fall  with  a  graceful 
swell  within   the  roof;  and   had  the  glass  been 
stronger  this  would  have  been  feasible.    In  that 
case  the  slender  columns  would  have  become  the 
bearers  of  the  primitive  velum,  which  would  have 
completely  harmonized  with  the  suspended  draper- 
ies and  figured  carpets,  that  hang  perpendicularly 
between  the  columns  and  fill  up  the  intercolumoar 
spaces ;    and   thus,  iu  our  age  of  most  complex 
knowledge,  we  should  have  seen  in  this  marvellous 
building  the  original  type  of  the  most  primitive  form 
of  architecture  unwittingly  realized.  Out  of  the  can- 
vass stretched  on  poles,  the  Egyptian  flat  roof  grew  ; 
and  the  original  perpendicular  partition,  the  sus- 
pended carpet,  is  the  prototype  of  all  the  rich  pan- 
ellings, paintings,  or  other  plastic  decorations,  in 
wood,  stone,  or  metal,  which  in  after  times  supplied 
the  place  of  the  original  woven  fabrics.    The  no- 
merous  trophies  and  ornaments  suspended  from  the 
columns  and  girders,  point  to  the  original  motives 
in  the  decoration  of  all  columns  and  beams.    The 
velum  now  wanting  might  be  in  future  supplied  by 
stained  glass,  and  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  dra- 
peries, machinery  can  be  brought  to  bear  with  less 
detriment  to  refined  taste,  than  has  been  unhappily 
the  case  in  other  branches  of  the  decorative  art. 
Who  does  not  feel  that  iron  arabesques  and  orna- 
ments produce  a  feeling  of  disgust  1  and  is  it  not 
perhape  a  sign  of  a  revival  of  better  taste,  that  ar> 
chitecture  ventures  to  exhibit  the  simple  effects  pro- 
duceable  by  those  materials,  the  ornamentation  of 
which  is  susceptible  of  extension  by  mechanical 
means,  and  thus  leaves  the  field  open  to  future  im- 
provement ?    This  primitive  simplicity  of  the  work 
seems  to  constitute   its  architectural  importance. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  complete  revolution  must  take 
place  in  English  manners  before  the  glass  roof  can 
find  adoption  in  private  dwellings  or  religious  edi- 
fices.    It  would  lead  to  the  intniduction  of  courts, 
and  the  Italian  Palazzo  style,  as  has  long  since 
taken  place  in  Russia. 

**  In  conclusion,  a  word  as  to  the  transept,  which 
now  merely  serves  as  a  covering  for  trees ;  and 
the  necessity  for  which  is  not  sufficiently  obvious 
from  any  reference  to  the  internal  economy  of  the 
building.  Here  must  be  the  seat  of  the  Areopagus 
that  awards  the  prizes,  the  only  stable  point  in  the 
midst  of  a  building  elsewhere  subject  to  indefinite 
expansion.  As  to  the  exterior  it  is  needless,  for 
the  reasons  already  assigned,  to  make  much  com- 
ment. To  buildings  of  this  character  it  has  hitherto 
been  found  impossible  to  give  such  a  configuration 
as  can  be  taken  in  at  a  glance,  and  therefore  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  a  strictly  aesthetic  feeling." 

On  the  subject  of  internal  decoration  all  opinions 
seem  favorable  to  the  system  of  coloring  adopted. 
Though  naturally  propitiated  by  the  prevailing 
''  buff  and  blue,"  we  cannot  assent  to  the  axiom  of 
Mr.  Owen  Jones :  that  these  colors  should  always.be 
wedded  with  the  '*  crimson"— our  own  hopes  and 
tastes  are  adverse  to  such  a  necessity  as  a  law.  But 
we  gladly  summon  up  this  native  hue  of  modesty  in 
the  artist's  cheek,  by  comparing  the  results  achieved 
under  his  supervision,  with  those  of  a  rival.  Speak- 
ing of  the  late  building  in  Paris,  the  valuable  Report 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  remarks: — 
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*'  Both  externally  and  internally,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  tasteless  and  unprofitable  ornament ;  all  the 
pilasters  are  prepared  and  painted  in  a  species  of 
graining  to  imitate  light  oak,  and  even  the  ceiling 
is  ooTored  over  with  the  same  work.  Ijarge  carton 
pierre  trusses  apparently  support  the  timbers,  and 
a  painted  bronze  bas-relief  fills  the  tympanum  of 
the  pediment  at  the  principal  entrance.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  whole  is  mesquin^  although  the  gi- 
gantic scale  of  the  building  necessarily  elevates  the 
general  eflfect  into  something  of  impressiveness ; 
not  however  to  the  extent  which  the  same  outlay 
might  have  produced.'' 

The  concluding  remark  of  the  foregoing  extract 
induced  us  to  make  some  calculations  on  the  relative 
oost  of  the  two  buildings,  which  we  have  ventured 
to  compare ;  and  the  result  is  in  so  far  very  satis- 
factory, as  it  establishes  the  advantage  in  point  of 
economy  of  our  own  building  over  its  Parisian 
rival.  The  French  structure  covered  a  space  of 
about  Ave  acres,  or  just  one  fourth  of  that  in  Hyde 
Park.  The  sum  paid  for  the  temporary  or  three 
months'  use  of  the  materials,  timber,  with  a  roof 
of  zinc,  was  about  jC  18,500.  So  that  the  cost 
per  square  foot  amounted  to  Is.  3d.  As  the 
superficial  area,  including  the  galleries,  of  the 
Hyde  Park  building  may  be  assumed  at  about 
twenty-five  acres,  and  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid 
for  a  year's  use  of  the  materials  is  jC78,000,  or 
about  Is.  per  foot,  there  is  an  obvious  saving  in 
fiivor  of  Mr.  Paxton's  design. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Royal  Commission, 
who  have  by  this  time  taken  up  their  abode  in  the 
building  itself,  awaiting  its  completion.  The  task 
of  organization  had  been  pushed  forward  success- 
fully throughout  the  country.  Local  committees 
had  exhaused  their  stock  of  queries — most  of  which 
had  through  the  lapse  of  time  answered  themselves. 
Manchester  redeemed  its  character  by  liberal  con- 
tributions. The  banquet  of  Mayors  had  gone  off 
with  ^clat.  Influential  exhibitors  in  forty  towns 
had,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  been 
induced  to  apply  for  space,  whose  example  acted 
pretty  much  like  the  mirrors,  which  our  transatlan- 
tic neighbors  insert  in  their  newly  invented  rat- 
traps  in  order  to  stimulate  by  the  terrors  of  compe- 
tition the  avidity  of  the  candidates  for  the  caseous 
bait.  Many  of  the  public  journals  gave  in  their 
sdhesion.  The  Morning  Chronicle,  gifted  with  a 
keener  foresight  than  many  of  its  contemporaries, 
on  the  dawning  success  of  a  cause,  of  which  it  had 
through  good  and  evil  report  been  an  unwavering 
supporter,  striking  into  a  new  path,  opened  its 
columns  to  such  foreign  contributions,  botn  French 
and  German,  as  the  interesting  one  of  the  Dresden 
architect,  an  extract  from  which  we  have  presented 
to  our  readers  in  an  English  garb.  Applications 
ifor  space,  vertical,  horizontal,  and  lateral,  began  to 
pour  in  from  home  and  distant  committees.  Pro- 
fessor Johnson,  '*  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  States 
near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  craved  a  little  time  for 
the  transmission  of  their  goods."  The  sale  of  the 
eatalogue-right  and  refreshment  monopoly  produced 
larger  amounts  than  had  been  anticipated.  On  the 
whole,  the  prospects  of  the  Commission  had  be- 
Qome  considerably  brighter.  Two  questions,  how- 
ever, remained  unsolved — the  publication  of  the 
prices,  and  the  terms  of  admission  for  the  public  and 
exhibitors. 

The  first  of  these  questions  has  been  discussed 
«t  considerable  length  by  Mr.  Babbage  in  the  work 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  On  the  abstract 
principle  of  its  being  desirable  to  know  the  cost 


and  every  other  particular  respeeting  the  articlea 
exhibited,  there  has  never,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
existed  any  diflTerence  of  opinion.  The-  difficulty 
seems  to  have  been  the  attaining  a  correct  know(> 
edge  of  the  prices ;  and  the  obstacles  have  been 
two-fold — the  unwillingness  of  the  retail-trader  to 
have  the  prime-cost  made  known,  and  the  unwil- 
lingness of  many  manufacturers  to  state  the  real 
price  of  their  fabrics.  In  an  undertaking  of  an 
altogether  voluntary  character,  a  compulsory  dis- 
closure of  any  information  studiously  withheld  is 
not  feasible.  There  are  also,  as  regards  the  pres- 
ent Exhibition,  two  elements  of  price  of  which 
Mr.  Babbage  seems  to  take  no  note— custom-duties 
and  agio.  We,  for  our  part,  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  seen  the  tariff  of  each  country  sus- 
pended in  each  department,  and  the  protective  duty 
which  it  enjoys  marked  on  each  article.  To  com- 
plete the  idea  of  price  as  regards  the  casual  visitor, 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  state  the  duty  at 
which  it  is  admissible  into  the  country  to  which  the 
importer  belongs.  It  would  be  necessary  to  state, 
in  addition,  the  transport  expenses,  and  the  quan- 
tities and  the  time  in  which  the  article  could  be 
delivered.  For  an  intending  purchaser  these  cal- 
culations are  a  matter  of  course — but  still  ndt 
made  without  considerable  difficulty.  In  many  of 
the  cases  which  have  come  under  our  own  imme- 
diate notice,  with  every  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  seller  to  obtain  a  purchaser,  it  proved  impos- 
sible to  give  the  information  desired.  Let  ue 
take  an  example.  The  price  of  the  American 
reaping-machine  of  Mr.  M*Cormick,  which  has 
attracted  so  large  a  share  of  attention,  is  stated  to 
be  jC28.  If  a  German  desire  to  purchase  one  of 
these  implements,  he  is  informed  that  he  must 
wait  until  a  patent  has  been  obtained  in  the  State 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  the  required  machine 
constructed  there,  as  the  customs  duty  on  a  single 
machine  would  be  nearly  jCIO  in  the  Zollverein. 
The  cost  of  carriage  of  such  a  cumbrous  imple- 
ment from  the  United  States  precludes  the  possibil- 
ity of  its  being  supplied  from  thence.  The  prioe 
is,  for  the  present,  therefore,  wholly  unascertain- 
able.  Let  us  take  another  example.  Suppose  an 
English  purchaser  desirous  of  buying  some  of  the 
cheap  cloths  exhibited  from  BrCinn  in  Moravia,  the 
low  price  of  which  is  said  to  have  tempted  one 
of  the  jurors  of  this  class  to  abandon  the  office  of 
inquisitor  in  Hyde  Park  for  a  more  practical  test  in 
Briinn  itself.  We  will  suppose  him  to  have  made  a 
purchase  to  the  value  of  1200  guldens.  These  1200 
guldens,  if  paid  in  English  gold,  are  at  present  equal 
to  about  1000  guldens,  or  in  the  ratio  of  about  12  to 
10,  such  being  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  but  so 
fluctuating,  that  within  three  months  it  may  easily 
rise  or  fall  10  or  even  20  per  cent.  Practically 
speaking,  we  do  not  think  that  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  add  much  more  to  our  knowledge 
of  prices  than  is  conveyed  in  our  own  priced  lists, 
and  the  priced  catalogues  which  several  of  the 
foreign  countries,  such  as  Belgium,  Spain,  Russia, 
Austria,  Turkey  and  the  States  of  the  Zollverein 
have  published.  In  many  articles,  chemicals  for 
instance,  the  price  is  quite  illusory,  as  it  would  be 
found  that  but  very  small  quantities  could  be  ob* 
tained  at  anything  like  a  useful  commercial  price. 
The  general  question  of  admission  of  exhibitors 
and  visitors,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  a^ 
sume  an  alarming  aspect,  found  a  solution  which 
must  be  considered  as  reconciling  the  interests  of 
all  concerned.  Exhibitors,  both  home  and  foreign, 
were  admitted  gratuitously,  and  the  graduated  8(»le 
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of  entranee  fees  charged  to  the  pablic  seemi  to 
have  met  with  general  approbation.  The  issue  of 
aeaaon  tickets  was  a  happy  idea,  conducive  to  the 
comfort  of  the  holders  and  the  uTcnue  of  the  Com- 
mission's exchequer. 

We  hsTe  now  disposed  of  the  most  important 
preliminary  questions  which  so  long  agitated  the 
public  mind.  There  were  still  many  who,  like  the 
worthy  parishioners  of  Marylebone,  viewed  the  ria- 
ing  structure  with  the  feelings  with  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Scean  Gates  of  Ilium  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  regarded  the  great  Trojan  horse, 
which  was  to  bring  a  foreign  foe  within  their  walls. 
But  the  contractors  plied  their  hammers — 

Instar  montis  eqaum  divini  PaxUmU  arte 
Edificant ; 

Many  of  the  foreign  commissioners,  of  the  foreign 
goods,  and  foreign  workmen  had  arrived.  Now 
began  the  duty  of  assigning  to  each  country  its 
proper  limits.  We  believe  the  suggestion  of  a 
geographical  distribution  according  to  the  terres- 
trial relations  of  each  state  originated  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  This  happy 
idea  of  assuming  the  transept  as  the  equator,  and 
proceeding  according  to  Mercator*s  projection, 
solved  many  difficulties.  But  still  it  is  little  known 
how  the  political  feelings  and  passions  of  the  great 
world  were  mirrored  in  this  microcosm.  The 
intrigues  and  tracaseries  of  diplomacy  were  as 
actively  displayed  on  the  miniature  chart  of  the 
Executive  Committee  as  in  the  cabinets  of  kings. 
The  cave  of  .^a)]us  itself  could  have  hardly  afibrded 
the  gallant  chairman  greater  facilities  for  testing  his 
*'  Theory  of  Storms*'  than  his  own  narrow  cham- 
ber. To  this  day  the  question  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
remains  undecided,  after  having  given  rise  to  the 
most  stormy  and  animated  protocols.  The  official 
recognition  of  Algiers  as  an  integral  part,  not  mere 
adjunct,  of  France  by  Captain  Owen,  was  demanded 
with  a  degree  of  insistance  that  might  have  startled 
Pinnock  or  my  Lord  Palmerston.  Whether  Hol- 
land be  styled  Holland  or  the  Netherlands ;  whether 
Turkey  be  Turkey,  and  Egypt  be  called  Egypt, 
may  seem  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty.  Whether 
the  proper  style  be  Norway  and  Sweden  or  Sweden 
and  Norway  may  appear  of  little  moment.  But 
all  these  are  questions  which  occupied  much  of 
the  time  of  the  distributors  of  the  territorial  limits. 
The  partition  of  Poland  itself  has  hardly  provoked 
more  discussion  than  the  struggles  of  Prussia  and 
Austria  to  absorb  the  small  kingdom  of  Saxony. 
Spain  actually  refused  to  exhibit  unless  provided 
with  an  entrance  distinct  from  that  of  Portugal ; 
and  the  transposition  of  the  imperial  furniture 
court  of  Austria  from  a  southern  to  a  more  northern 
latitude  seemed  pregnant  with  consequences  as 
grave  as  those  attending  the  transfer  of  the  court 
of  the  emperors  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  and 
actually  led  to  a  blockade  of  the  Austrian  consign- 
ments for  a  week  in  the  port  of  Hamburg.  Every 
change  in  the  political  horizon  made  itself  distinctly 
felt  here,  just  as  the  curious  Chinese  mirrors 
reflect  on  their  surface  the  grotesque  images  at 
their  back. 

Under  the  conjoint  influences  of  time,  the  firm 
suavity  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  perhaps 
the  sense  of  a  common  danger  from  the  slight  leak- 
age of  the  roof,  the  heat  of  these  topical  animosities 
gradually  subsided.  In  the  English  divisions  all 
proceeded  smoothly.  The  admirable  classification, 
according  to  the  minute  and  exhaustive  system  of 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  well  adapted  as  the  basis  of  the 
future  census  and  custom-house  returnsi  worked 


with  the  most  satisfactory  speed  and  traoqnillityw 
One  class  of  objects  alone  proved  an  exceptions 
Wigs — once  so  venerated — sued  now  in  vain  for  m 
place  for  fitting  display.  There  were  four  several 
categories,  under  any  one  of  which,  consistently 
with  a  strictly  scientific  distribution,  they  might  bd 
classed.  1.  Raw  products;  class  iv.  animal  sul^ 
stances  used  for  personal  adornment ;  wool,  hair, 
bristles :  S.  Manufactures,  class  iii.  articles  o£ 
clothing,  as  hats,  caps,  bonnets;  3.  skins,  fuis^ 
feathers,  and  hair.  It  seems,  however,  that  nono 
of  the  superintendents  of  these  several  classes 
would  admit  their  claims  as  paramount.  The 
result  was,  that  while  some  were  to  be  found  in 
class  16.  leather,  including  harness  and  their  an» 
tipodes  boots  and  shoes,  others  eventually  settled 
dovsTn  into  class  9.  chemicals  and  dyes.  It  is 
further  worthy  of  remark,  as  indicative  of  soms 
strange,  perhaps  hereditary,  inquietude  of  this 
class  of  articles,  that  we  find  their  single  exhib- 
itor in  the  Russian  department,  a  French  hair* 
dresser  at  Odessa,  actually  petitioning  the  Russian 
commission  to  induce  her  majesty  to  postpone  ths 
solemn  opening  on  the  1st  of  May  for  the  space  of 
three  days,  to  enable  him  to  get  his  six  interesting 
wig-blocks  in  becoming  order  for  the  occasion. 

We  must  not  omit  alluding  to  one  happy  result 
of  those  political  convulsions  on  the  Continent  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  Pending  the  ii> 
ternal  arrangements  and  subsequent  display,  ths 
demand  for  persons  acquainted  with  foreign  lan» 
guages  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  unusually  gosat* 
This  want  was  in  a  great  measure  supplied  by  ths 
large  number  of  political  refugees,  whom  the  late 
convulsions  had  domiciled  in  this  country.  It  is  al 
once  a  curious  and  instructive  fact,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  those  who  formed  the  immediate  cn/ot^ 
rage  of  the  royal  personages  visiting  the  Exhibition, 
consisted  of  men  who,  having  been  condemned  foi 
democratic  opinions  in  their  respective  countries  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  or  even  to  death,  had  eluded 
the  vengeance  of  the  laws  and  the  vigilance  of  ths 
police.  Indeed,  it  seems  improbable,  had  it  not 
been  for  this  singular  source  of  supply,  that  ths 
labors  of  the  foreign  commissioners  would  havs 
been  completed  so  early,  or  at  all,  except  at  as 
enormously  increased  pecuniary  sacrifice.  In  no 
case,  however,  have  we  heard  of  any  evil  conse»> 
quences  arising  from  this  source,  and  in  but  one  of 
the  subsequent  dismissal  of  an  official,  on  merely 
political  grounds.  We  may  here  further  state  thai 
of  the  twenty  foreign  interpreters,  whom  the  cum* 
missioners  of  police,  from  obvious  considerations! 
deemed  it  prudent  to  appoint  previous  to  the  Ist  of 
May,  sixteen  were  dismissed  within  a  very  short 
period,  their  services  being  altogether  unneeded, 
as  hardly  a  single  case  occurred  calling  for  theii 
intervention,  notwithstanding  the  vast  concourss 
of  foreigners  who  crowded  our  shores. 

In  all  their  relations  with  the  several  foreign 
commissioners,  the  Executive  Committee  seem  to 
have  acted  on  the  same  sound  principle  as  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  local  committees  at  home; 
leaving  the  widest  possible  latitude  of  action  to 
each,  and  refusing  in  all  cases  the  responsibility 
of  interference  in  details,  when  not  compromising 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  general  design. 
The  prudence  of  this  course  will  be  fully  appreci^ 
ated  when  it  is  recollected  that  some  of  the  members 
of  the  foreign  commissions  were,  from  long  habit, 
prone  to  an  ostentatious  display  of  power  in  their  r» 
spective  spheres.  Oflen  irritated  from  an  incapao» 
ity  to  explain  or  receive  explanations,  ignorant  of 
our  language  and  habits — sometimes  under  the  inflijr 
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ence  of  strong  prejttdioe8--ooeaBional1y  mortified 
by  the  absence  of  those  marks  of  courtly  distinction, 
which  form  the  cherished  objects  of  their  ambition ; 
they  were  occasionally  not  indisposed  to  escape 
the  responsibilities  of  a  task  in  itself  arduous,  by 
throwing  upon  the  measures  and  conduct  of  the 
Royal  Commission  and  EIxecutiTe  Committee,  the 
responsibility  of  a  failure,  which  seemed  the  more 
probable  from  the  sinister  accounts  that  had  reached 
them  before  their  arrival.     We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  had  these  several  bodies  been  better 
linguists,  they  might  have   proved   less  efficient 
commissioners,  and  have  wasted  in  sterile  contro- 
versy the  time  needed  for  action.     A  marked  feat- 
ure of  this  period  was  the  number  of  questions 
constantly  arising  on  abstract  principles  ;  whether, 
for  instance,  in  the  composition  of  the  juries,  the 
most  eminent  representatives  of  different  branches 
of  manufactures  should  be  assigned  to  their  own  or 
to  other  branches.     It  was  warmly  contended  that 
by  making  the  successful  adopters  of  varying  sys- 
tems judges  of  forms  of  procedure  differing  from 
those   pursued  by  themselves,  you  incurred  the 
.risk,  some  maintained  the  certainty,  of  their  never 
agreeing  to  any  joint  award;  so  that  to  insures 
practical  result  you  must  take  a  less  interested, 
though  worse-informed  body.    On  this  and  simi- 
larly vexed  points,  free  conferences  were  held,  but 
with  little  result.    Two  great  state  federations  had 
already  formed.     France,  Russia,  Austria,  Saxony, 
on  one  side  ;  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Switzerland  on  the 
other ;  each  with  their  respective  adherents.    On 
one  occasion  the  weaker  party  resolved  on  a  depu- 
tation to  Lord  Granville,   whose    affability  and 
fertility  of  resources  secured  each  suitor  at  least 
the  semblance  of  success.    The  noble  lord,  in  this 
instance,  is  believed  to  have  yielded  sive  dolo  sen — 
rather  to  the  numbers  than  the  arguments  of  the 
petitioning  body.     It  subsequently  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  this  embarrassing  unanimity  arose  from 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  dissentients,  that  the 
dignity  of  their  several  states,  irrespective  of  the 
opinions  they  represented,  required  their  presence 
on  all  such  occasions. 

As  we  have  mentioned  the  subject  of  the  juries,  it 
ma^  be  as  well  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  their  consti- 
tution and  on  their  peculiar  function ;  the  recognition 
of  merit.  A  glance  at  the  long  array  of  dislin- 
ffuished  names  comprised  in  the  list  of  jurors,  both 
pome  and  foreign,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
fact,  that  the  ablest  judges  in  each  department  of 
knowledge  occopy  seats  in  the  great  Areopagus  of 
science.  Of  the  ability  of  the  judges  there  can  l^  little 
doubt ;  for  their  impartiality,  their  mixed  constitu- 
tion affords  a  powerful  guarantee.  Individual 
instances  of  equivocal  qualification,  and  even  of 
the  playful  irony  of  chance  may,  and  we  believe 
have  occurred.  Accident  or  malice  has  given 
circulation  to  a  mistake  of  a  member  of  the  jury  on 
**  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Processes  and  Prod- 
ucts,'* who  admired  the  huge  rock-crystal  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  as  an  interesting  specimen  of 
tlum.  In  another  instance,  we  have  more  direct 
evidence  of  fiillibility  still  more  amusing.  Among 
the  chairmen  of  Group  D — Metallic,  Vitreous,  and 
Ceramic  manufactures — we  find  the  name  of  the 
Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  whose  aristocratic  appella- 
tive has  more  of  the  perfume  of  Belgravia  than 
Hoboken.  In  a  communication  headed  **  Editorial 
Correspondence,  London,  May  15th,"  we  find  the 
following  passage,  which,  coming  from  one  of  the 
chairmen  of  Group  D,  contains  views  on  a  subject 
upon  which  all  Englishmen  feel  peculiarly  sensitive 
—architectural  decoration — so  novel  ind  sootfiing 


to  our  British  pride,  that  we  must  regret  theis 
partial  acceptance. 

'*  The  BviUings  here,  says  the  honorable  wiiter, 
are  generally  superior  to  those  of  our  city  of  Neiff 
York — more  substantial,  of  better  materials,  and 
more  tasteful.  There  are,  I  think,  as  miserable 
rookeries  here  as  anywhere ;  but  there  are  excep- 
tions, while  most  of  the  houses  are  built  solidly* 
faithfully,  and  with  a  thickness  of  walls  which 
would  be  considered  sheer  waste,  in  our  city.  Among 
the  materials  most  extensively  used  is  a  fine  whito 
marble,  of  a  peculiarly  soft,  creamy  appearancet 
which  looks  admirably  until  blackened  by  smoke,  and 
time.  Regent  Street,  and  several  of  the  aristocratic 
quarters  west  of  it,  are  in  good  part  built  of  this  mar* 
ble ;  but  one  of  the  finest,  freshest  specimens  of  it  it 
St.  George's  Hospital,  Piccadilly,  which,  to  my  eye, 
is  among  the  most  tasteful  edifices  in  Tendon.  If  (as 
I  apprehend)  St.  Paul's  Church,  Somerset  House* 
and  the  similarly  smoke-stained  dwellings  around 
Finsbury  Oval,  were  built  of  this  same  marble,  then 
the  murky  skies  of  London  have  much  to  answer 
for." 

Whilst  revelling  in  the  anticipation  of  the  effect 
of  such  statements  as  the  foregoing,  our  feelings 
were  doomed  to  experience  a  rude  shock.  A  com* 
munication  in  the  same  journal  some  days  later, 
from  an  envious  New  York  citiseen,  stated,  on  tha 
authority  of  a  ten  years'  residence  in  London,  that 
the  '*  fine  white  marble,  with  the  soft  creamy  ap- 
pearance," of  the  Hon.  Chairman,  was,  in  reality* 
but  mudpainled.  We  have  looked  for  the  editorial 
rejoinder,  but,  we  regret  to  say,  in  vain.  Such 
isolated  instances  of  human  fallibility,  though  they 
teach  the  great  lesson  of  humility,  can  never  shak^ 
our  faith  in  the  old  Gothic  axiom  of  our  ancestors ; 
"  to  whomsoever  God  giveth  an  office,  to  the  same 
doth  he  give  the  necessary  measure  of  wisdom ;" 
and  we  shall  look  with  the  same  reverence  on  the 
Institutes,  Pandects,  and  Novels  of  Physical  Law* 
when  once  promulgated  by  the  Council  of  Chairmen 
in  the  collective  Reports  of  the  Jurors,  as  we  have 
been  long  habituated  to  regard  the  digested  labors 
of  the  old  Byzantine  Jurists  embodied  in  the  Jus- 
tinian code.  It  is  also  right  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
from  the  frequency  of  Industrial  Exhibitions  in  re- 
cent times,  lihere  is  a  regular  class  of  practised 
judges  rapidly  forming — men  who  derive  as  much 
advantage  from  this  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  their  theoretic  studies,  as  they  confer 
benefit  on  industrial  science,  by  the  loftiness  of  their 
views  and  the  wide  range  of  knowledge  which  they 
bring  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  commercial  life. 
We  cannot  help  regarding  this  circumstance  as  of 
the  highest  importance,  since  it  has  the  twofold 
effect  of  enabling  them  to  readily  distinguish  what 
is  really  new,  and  rapidly  circulate  a  knowledge  of 
all  that  is  valuable  in  such  discoveries. 

We  have  now  reached  the  first  of  May.  On  that 
day  the  Royal  Commission  redeemed  their  pledge* 
and  respedthe  well-deserved  reward  of  all  their  cares 
and  anxieties.  We  must  leave  it  to  the  memory  or 
the  imagination  to  paint  the  splendors  of  a  pageant 
more  brilliant  than  any  spectacle  of  modern  times. 
The  efl!ect  of  the  dazzling  scene  was  rather  height* 
ened  than  diminished  by  the  mystery  that  still  hung 
round  several  of  the  foreign  departments.  America 
had  unfolded  her  homely  stores — so  rude  and  prac- 
tical that  no  aid  of  decoration  could  or  need  impart 
much  external  attraction.  And  here  let  us  do  an 
act  of  justice  by  stating  that  the  apparently  dispro* 
portionate  space  occupied  by  the  United  States* 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  raillery* 
had  been  spontaneously  asslgited*,  ifot '  demandedL 
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France  was  mach  in  arrear ;  bat  Franee  has  never 
known  the  art  of  colonization.  One  of  her  com- 
missioners remarked  on  the  day  of  the  inaugura- 
tion ;  "  You,  English  people,  have  succeeded  be- 
eause  you  are  without  experience  ;  you  do  what 
is  necessary — we,  what  we  have  done  before.'' 
Much  painful  anxiety  had  been  felt  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Reid,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied 
forces,  from  the  tardy  movements  of  the  Zollverein, 
but  M.  Consul-General  Hebeler  and  his  Prussians 
succeeded,  like  Blucher,  in  arriving  in  time.  Rus- 
sia had  not  yet  opened  her  rich  malachite  portals 
to  the  public  gaze  ;  nor  had  the  Odessa  contributor 
quite  succeeded  to  his  own  satisfaction  in  developing 
bis  capillary  attractions ;  but  even  the  empty  pe- 
destals gave  promise,  and  the  rich  velvet  draperies 
of  the  Imperial  Chamber  spoke  of  the  splendors  to 
come.  Hamburg  and  Switzerland  exhibited  the 
punctuality  and  business  habits  of  their  commercial 
populations,  equally  with  our  own  exhibitors ;  and 
the  other  foreign  states  were  in  very  tolerable  order. 

Every  road  leads  to  Rome ; — but  we  must  not 
dwell  on  the  crowds  nor  the  wonders  that  attract 
them.  The  commercial  value  of  the  latter  is  less 
than  the  fears  of  our  London  shop-keepers  represent- 
ed them.  You  could  buy  all  Prussia  for  about 
45,000/. ;  Saxony  fur  30,000/. ;  the  whole  Zoll- 
verein for  100,000/. ;  and  America  and  Russia  for 
ftbout  36,000/.  each  !  Leaving  to  some  future  Hesiod 
to  chninicle  the  'Hu4qui  xai  *Eqy^  we  shall  intro- 
duce a  few  statistical  tables  illustrative  of  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  the  undertaking. 

The  most  singular  feature  in  the  internal  economy 
of  the  Hyde  Park  structure  is  the  number  of  its 
different  departments,  and  the  magnitude  to  which 
each  has  swelled.  Within  its  walls  we  have  had  a 
constant  population  equal  to  that  of  a  populous  city. 
It  has  its  post-office — its  branch  bank — its  telegraph 
—its  miniature  railroad — its  little  army — its  police. 
Its  caf(^s  and  table  d*h6tes  provide  for  the  wants  of 
its  local  and  wayfaring  inhabitants.  It  has  made 
other  adequate  arrangements  for  decency  and  health, 
of  which  the  great  neighboring  metropolis  is  so 
glaringly  neglectful.  The  following  table  shows 
the  numbers  and  occupations  of  the  ordinary  local 
population : — 

Correspondence 7 

Post-Office, 2 

Finance, 9 

ni£  Admittance  Department 

Superintendent, 

Assistant  Do., 

Clerk 

Season  Ticket  taken, 

Money  taken 

Door-keepen, 

Juries, ,    ^ 

Messengen,  Office-keepen,  and  Boys,  .    ! 
Variously  employed, 


The  above  table  exhibits  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  the  force  employed  in  the  attainment  of 
results,  the  magnitude  of  which  incura  no  risk  df 
not  being  duly  appreciated  by  the  five  millions  of 
visitora. 

We  have  no  room  for  various  statistical  tabl^ 
illustrative  of  the  many  curious  results  which  tbo 
concentration  of  seductions  so  powerful  as  those  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  produce  on  our  social  economy. 
They  are  in  several  respects  both  novel  and  inter- 
esting. One  of  the  most  responsible  and  difficult 
duties  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  the  effi>rt  fo 
evolve  from  preexistent  sources,  some  approximate 
estimate,  whereby  to  guard,  as  far  as  human  fore- 
sight could,  against  dangerous  contingencies.  Tlio 
industry  of  one  of  this  ExecutiTC  Committee,  Mr. 
Wentworth  Dilke,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  vast 
collection  of  statistical  details  as  to  the  numbera, 
conduct,  and  habits,  of  the  visitors  to  the  most  fre- 
quented of  our  public  sights.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  painstaking  researches  of  this  gentleman  for 
the  following  figures,  which  we  throw  into  a  tabu- 
lar fbrm  to  Scilitate  comparison. 

Greatest  number  of  Visitora  on  any  one  day  at 
the  following  places : — 


1 
1 
1 
6 

.      18 

21 

9 

.  28 
9 

Interior  Staff, 

Superintendents,  Clerks,  &c., 30 

Classmen, 89 

Portera 7 

Sweepen 86 

Messengen 2 

Refreshment  and  Retiring  Rooms,    ...  28 

Fire  Department 7 

Sappen, 200 

Police, 400 

Customs, .••...  12 

Three  Refreshment  Rooms, 2&4 


Greenwich  Fair,  (Easter-Monday,)  .  . 
Green wwh  Railway,  (Easter-Monday,)  . 
Vauxhall,  Admission  One  Shilling,  largest 

number, 

British  Museum,  (Easter-Monday,)  .  . 
Exhibition  of  Cartoons,  Westminster  Hall, 
Exhibition  of  Oil  Painting,  Westminster 

Hall, 

Covent  Garden  Bazaar,  highest  number, . 
Ten  of  the  largest  Theatres,  about  .    .    . 


150,000 
28,889 

21,000 

21,006 
84,782 

29,573 

11,000 
80,000 


It  will  be  observed  that  none  of  the  above  can  be 
regarded  as  quite  analogous  to  the  Hyde  Park  Ex- 
hibition. As  an  instance  of  the  importance  which 
mattera  apparently  trivial  attained  on  this  occasion, 
it  will  be  observed,  that  the  daily  receipts  from  the 
custody  of  umbrellas,  walking-sticks,  and  wearing 
apparel,  although  conducted  on  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem, amounted  frequently  to  25/.,  although  the 
charge  was  as  low  as  two-pence. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  receipts 
to  the  25th  of  September,  inclusive : — 


Total, 


£ 

s. 

d 

67,205 

8  10 

67,610  14 

0 

804,018  12 

6 

8,200 

0 

0 

5,500 

0 

0 

2,104 

5  10 

896 

2 

2 

573  17 

6 

658  15  10 

5 

5 

8 

451.278 

2 

4 

1182     I 


Snbscriptions, 

Season  tickets, 

Receipts  at  the  doors,  .... 

Catalogue  contract 

Refreshment  contract,     .    .    . 
Retiring  rooms, ...... 

Washing  places, 

Taking  charge  of  umbrellas. 
Medals  struck  in  the  building, . 
Weather  charts  sold  in  building. 


The  highest  amount  received  at  the  doors  waa 
on  Saturday,  the  24th  May,  the  last  five  shilling 
day  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  shilling  days, 
being  5078/.  The  lowest  amount  received  on  any 
day,  except  the  two  1/.  days,  was  on  the  first  shil- 
ling day,  being  only  920/. 

The  largest  amount  received  in  shillings  was 
3502/.,  on  Tuesday,  15th  July,  (St.  Swithin'sDay.) 
On  Friday  of  the  same  week  3762/.  was  taken  ia 
half-crowns,  being  the  highest  amount  after  the 
commencement  of  the  shilling  days. 

The  following  are  the  highest  amounts  re- 
ceived :— 
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£ 

t. 

d. 

May  24, 

6078] 

1 

"  28, 

4095} 

^at  5 

0 

"  22, 

8797  S 

1 

July  18, 

8762 

"  2 

6 

May  21, 

8612 

"  6 

0 

July  16, 

8602 

0 

May  20, 

8860 

0 

"  21, 

8888 

0 

"  29, 

8808 

0 

July  22, 

8286 

0 

August  6, 

8236 

0 

July  28,  (EoUpse,)  8194 

0 

June  17, 

•    « 

8191 

0 

"  24, 

8186 

0 

July  8, 

8169 

0 

"  n. 

8145 

6 

'«  17, 

8028 

0 

June  28, 

8016 

0 

August  4, 

8006 

0 

Saturday, 

Friday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Wednesday, 

Tuesday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesilayi 

Thursday, 

Tuesday, 

Tuesday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Tuesday, 

Tuesday, 

Friday, 

Thursday, 

Monday, 

Monday, 


The  amounts  received  each  day  at  the  retiring 
rooms  vary  from  3/.,  7/.,  and  8/.,  to  28/.  Receipts 
for  taking  charge  of  umbrellas,  &c.,  from  95.  to 
85/. 

In  the  absence  of  reliable  data  to  guide  their  con- 
duct, the  committee  seem  to  have  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  leaving  the  public  at  large,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  consult  for  their  own  safety ;  and  the 
result  has  fully  justified  the  propriety  of  this  course. 
The  number  of  daily  visitors  has  been  subject  to  far 
less  violent  fluctuation  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  and  the  daily  returns  appear  to  indicate, 
as  a  law,  that  the  maximum  power  of  any  Exhibi- 
tion with  us  to  attract  shilling  visitors  must  be 
■omewhat  about  50,000  daily.  But,  perhaps,  the 
most  remarkable,  as  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  feat- 
ure in  connexion  with  these  large  bodies  of  people, 
u  the  fact  that  on  no  occasion  was  the  slightest 
tendency  to  disorder  perceptible,  and  that  not  one 
tingle  instance  of  wilful  damage  to  any  of  the  arti- 
cles exhibited  has  been  reported  to  the  committee. 

Incidental  to  this  great  occasion,  it  is  very  satis- 
factory to  reflect,  that  owing  to  the  adoption  of  a 
happy  suggestion  of  the  Prussian  Minister,  Cheva- 
lier Bunsen,  very  simple  and  adequate  arrangements 
were  made  to  enable  the  subjects  of  foreign  states 
to  examine  our  great  national  monuments  and 
public  establishments  without  confusion  or  difficulty. 
'Bach  embassy  issued  cards,  on  which  the  leading 
objects  of  attraction  were  marked  upon  a  miniature 
chart,  together  with  the  rules  to  be  observed  in 
▼isiting  them.  It  is  also  well  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise,  that  foreigners  were  admitted  to 
view  our  great  private  industrial  establishments 
with  a  degree  of  liberality  and  courtesy  that  has 
much  elevated  our  national  character  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  We  have,  in  a  measure,  to  thank 
this  Exposition  for  our  being  no  longer  regarded 
as  a  nation  of  boutiquiers. 

The  conduct  of  the  police  has  heen  the  subject 
of  well-merited  encomium.  We  have  heard  a  dis- 
tinguished foreigner  declare,  that  the  civility  and 
intelligence  of  our  police,  and  the  number  of  our 
water-omnibuses  (river-steamboats)  were  the  ob- 
jects that  most  excited  his  surprise.  A  plan  had 
oeen  discussed  by  the  foreign  commissioners  of 
opening  a  penny  subscription  among  their  coantry- 
men  to  mark  the  universal  sense  of  all  foreigners 
of  the  exemplary  conduct  of  our  constables ;  nothing 
but  the  formal  difllculties  prevented,  as  we  believe, 
the  realization  of  this  idea. 

The  primary  characteristic  of  this  great  enter- 
prise has  been  the  comprehensiveDess  of  the  scheme 


and  the  world-embracing  character  of  its  appeal  to 
the  industrial  energy  of  nations.  We  have  been 
compelled  to  allude  to  the  melancholy  political  com« 
plications  which,  occurring  at  a  juncture  so  critical, 
had  nearly  compromised  its  realization ;  but  it  would 
be  wrong  to  omit  observing,  that  it  found  every* 
where  throughout  the  civilized  world  a  degree  of 
favor,  on  its  very  first  promulgation,  and  met  with 
a  degree  of  support  from  rulers  and  their  subjects 
that  argued  well  for  the  intelligence  of  the  age  and 
the  inherent  soundness  of  the  plan  itself.  The 
dictates  of  civilization  are  everywhere  alike. 
"  Different  degrees  of  refinement  and  not  of  dis- 
tance, mark  the  distinctions  among  mankind.  Sav* 
ages  of  the  most  opposite  climates  have  all  but  one 
character  of  improvidence  and  rapacity ;  and  tutored 
nations,  however  separate,  make  use  of  the  very 
same  methods  to  procure  refined  enjoyment.'' 

Nations,  in  truth,  in  their  intercourse  with  one 
another,  know  but  the  two  great  languages— of  war 
and  commerce.  And  in  obedience  to  some  subtle 
law  of  national  affinities,  there  seems  to  be  an 
irresistible  impulse  among  states  to  cultivate  inti- 
mate relations,  either  martial  or  mercantile,  through 
the  medium  of  cotton  bales  or  cannon-balls ;  the 
latter  being  often  but  an  alternative — on  se  UU-^ 
faiUe  de  s^eniendre.  Nature,  which  abhors  Diction- 
aries with  the  intensity  of  a  Scaliger,  provides  those 
two-fold  symbols  of  communication  peaceful  and 
aggressive — of  which  the  Hyde  Park  Building 
furnishes  so  varied  a  repertory — as  a  counterpoiso 
to  the  barbarizing  influences  of  diverse  tongues. 
The  Birmingham  hatchet,'  with  one  end  of  which 
the  Cherokee  Indian  scalps  his  enemy,  whilst  with 
the  other  he  placidly  smokes  his  dried  leaves, 
becomes  the  harbinger  of  civilization,  just  as  the 
gibbet,  seen  by  the  French  voyager  on  a  desolate 
coast,  assured  him  of  the  milder  manners  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Voluntary  isolation  is  now  regarded  as  a  crime, 
and  the  great  powers  of  the  present  day  are  con- 
stantly casting  about  on  the  world^s  chart  in  search 
of  some  land,  hitherto  jealously  guarded  against 
all  intrusion.  They  seem  to  resent  such  reserve, 
as  a  slight  on  the  cooperative  tendencies  of  the 
age,  and  on  the  comity  of  nations,  and  hasten  to 
chastise  the  pride,  which  isolation  has  at  once 
engendered  and  rendered  feeble.  We  seek  out  the 
rude  Islanders  of  the  Pacific  and  barter  our  varied 
wares  for  the  oil  of  the  sperm  whale,  and,  by  its 
light,  plan  new  schemes  of  conquest  and  coloniza- 
tion. On  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia 
we  contend  with  France  in  cultivating  the  friend- 
ship of  the  native  kings,  converting  their  royal 
realms  into  factories  of  gum  or  the  juice  of  the 
palm  nut ;  and  we  tempt  King  Dahomey  to  deck 
with  the  industrial  products  of  his  slaves  a  stall  ia 
the  World's  Fair  in  Hyde  Park. 

It  has  oflen  been  a  subject  of  regret  that  on  so 
few  of  our  ancient  maps  do  we  find  the  great  com- 
mercial routes  laid  down,  by  which  the  amber-mei^ 
chant  in  the  east,  and  the  tin-merchant  in  the  west, 
travelled  in  search  of  these  so  sparingly  scattered 
minerals ; — such  routes  marked  side  by  side  with 
the  itineraries  of  the  great  conquerors  could  not 
fail  of  suggesting  interesting  comparisons.  We 
should  be  enabled  to  trace  back  the  civilization  of 
the  world  to  the  motives  of  its  first  disseminators, 
and  measure  the  relative  influence  of  gain  and 
^lory  on  the  destinies  of  empires.  How  often  has 
It  happened  that  some  trivial  article  of  commerce 
has  changed  Uie  face  of  king^doms !  England  may 
be  said  to  owe  her  great  Indian  empire  to  a  free- 
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trade  feeliag  in  1620  ia  favor  of  pepper.  For  her 
Chinese  trade  and  prospects,  she  is  in  a  measure 
indebted  to  her  preference  of  tea  to  opium.  And 
it  would  be  indeed  hazardous  at  present  to  predict 
the  wondrous  social  effects  which  lie  still  concealed 
in  the  flocculent  bulbs  of  the  bombax  gossypium 
and  the  other  species  of  the  cotton  plant. 

It  would  be  well  could  we  at  the  same  time  indi- 
cate those  changing  lines  along  which  the  crusades 
of  creed  have  swept.  The  same  impulse  that 
carried  the  followers  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  still  carries  the  Mormon 
over  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  as  science  is 
indebted  to  those  Arab  philosophers  for  the  uses 
of  the  alembic,  we  may  perhaps  derive  a  similar 
advantage  from  the  followers  of  the  Californian 
prophet,  in  learning  new  uses  of  the  crucible.  But 
the  influences  of  religious  enthusiasm  have  ever 
been  more  of  a  qualifying  than  a  direct  character, 
and  have  always  partaken  as  largely  of  the  com- 
mercial as  the  military  quality.  Where  the  pil- 
grim halted  the  pedlar  bartered  ;  and  the  great  fairs 
of  Germany  seek  their  origin,  as  the  term  Messen, 
or  Masses,  still  indicates,  in  those  mediaeval  gather- 
ings of  the  pious,  for  the  joint  purpose  of  assisting 
at  the  holy  offices  of  the  church,  and  supplying 
their  other  than  strictly  spiritual  wants. 

In  estimating  the  future  influences  of  commerce 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  novel  combina- 
tions and  appliances  which  modern  science  has 
placed  at  its  disposal.  The  diplomacy  of  trade  at 
the  present  day  is  as  unlike  the  commercial  nego- 
tiation of  bygone  times,  as  the  armament  of  our 
steel-clad  warriors  little  resembles  the  equipments 
of  our  modern  soldiery.  The  pedlar,  caravanseries, 
and  the  fair,  have  given  pjace  to  the  commercial 
traveller,  the  railroad,  and  the  book  of  patterns. 
And  the  Industrial  Exhibition  itself  may  be  regarded 
as  the  next  stage,  constituting  not  more  a  display 
of  the  products  themselves,  than  of  the  capabilities 
6f  the  producer. 

When  considering  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
Exhibition  in  relation  to  its  great  instructive  pur- 
pose, it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  little 
there  exhibited  claims  to  be  new  in  the  absolute 
sense  of  the  word.  Comparatively,  few  of  the 
articles  contributed  to  any  of  the  several  depart- 
nienls  have  been  specially  designed  or  created  for 
the  purpose  of  exposition ;  the  great  majority, 
"however,  though  well  known  to  particular  classes, 
are  still  perfectly  new  to  the  great  mass  of  visitors. 
Most  of  the  American  inventions,  which  have 
deservedly  attracted  so  large  a  share  of  attention, 
have  been  long  known  in  Enrooe.  Mr.  M'Cor- 
mick's  reaping-machine,  and  Mr.  Hobbs'  lock,  have 
both  already  graced  provincial  Exhibitions,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  even  in  Austria.  But  this  very 
circumstance  is  the  best  proof  of  the  practical  value 
of  the  present  enterprise.  So  slow  are  we  to  incur 
the  responsibility  of  adopting  the  results  of  empiric 
talent,  that  it  is  only  in  the  concentrated  light  of  a 
Crystal  Palace,  with  the  full  blaze  of  the  world's 
recognition  of  merit  illumining  our  judgment,  that 
we  venture  on  the  outlay  or  the  change  in  our  old 
established  procedures  incidental  to  new  inventions. 
It  has  been  sometimes  urged  that  little  practical 
value  is  to  be  derived  from  so  extended  a  field  of 
observation,  where  the  attention  is  distracted  by 
the  multifariousness  of  the  examination  and  the 
variety  of  the  objects  claiming  notice.  But  the 
dikUarUe,  seeking  mere  general  information,  is 
affected  in  a  way  altogether  different  from  the  man 
with  a  distinct  purpose,  and  in  pursuit  of  tome 


special  branch  of  knowledge.  It  is  very  remarka- 
ble that  almost  the  only  fiiilure  which  the  Commis- 
sion have  to  lament,  was  the  attempt  to  give  in- 
struction in  the  form  of  lectures.  These  failed  from 
the  paucity  of  visitors,  whose  reliance  on  their  eyes 
in  the  scrutiny  of  minute  adaptations  did  not  render 
them  indifferent  to  the  generalizations  of  the  lec- 
turer. The  following  remarks  from  a  New  York 
paper  will,  however,  show  in  what  way  our  trans^ 
atlantic  brethren  view  this  point. 

The  Exhibition  is  destined  to  contribute  immensely 
to  the  industrial  and  practical  education  of  the  Britidk 
people.  Of  a  million  who  come  to  gase,  only  a  hun- 
dred thousand  may  oome  with  any  clear  idea  of  profit- 
ing by  the  show,  and  but  half  of  those  succeed  in 
carrying  back  more  wisdom  than  they  brought  here  ; 
yet  even  those  are  quite  an  army,  and  fifty  thousand 
skilled  artisans,  or  sharp-eyed  apprentices,  viewing 
such  an  exposition  aright,  and  going  home  to  ponder 
and  dream  upon  it,  cannot  fail  of  working  out  great 
triumphs.  The  British  mind  is  more  fertile  in  im- 
provement than  in  absolute  invention,  as  is  here  dem- 
onstrated, especially  in  the  Department  of  Machinery ; 
and  the  simple  adaptation  of  the  forces  now  attained, 
the  principles  established,  the  machines  already  in- 
vented, to  all  the  beneficent  uses  of  which  they  are 
capable,  would  speedily  transform  the  industrial  and 
social  condition  of  mankind.  I  am  perfectly  ntisfied, 
for  example,  that  boots  and  shoes  may  be  cut  out  and 
made  by  machinery  with  less  than  one  fourth  the 
labor  now  required — that  this  would  require  no  abso- 
lutely new  inventions,  but  only  an  adaptation  of  those 
already  well  known.  So  in  other  departments  of  in- 
dustry. 

To  the  other  incidental  eflects  we  must  add  tho 
extraordinary  diffusion  of  at  least  the  elements  of 
industrial  knowledge,  through  the  medium  of  our 
public  journals,  and  the  legion  of  gsides,  hand- 
books, catalogues,  and  illustrated  publications  of  all 
kind,  which  have  given  a  wholesome  and  instruo- 
tive  tone  to  our  humblest  class  of  literature.  There 
can,  also,  be  little  doubt  that  the  moral  efifect  has 
been  highly  satisfactory : — 

"  The  idea,'*  says  Sir  John  Herschel,*  *'  once  con- 
ceived and  verified  that  great  and  noble  ends  are  to 
be  achieved,  by  which  the  condition  of  the  whole  hu- 
man species  shall  be  permanently  bettered,  by  bring- 
ing into  exercise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sober  thought, 
and  by  a  proper  adaptation  of  means,  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  set  us  earnestly  on  reflecting  what  ends  are 
truly  great  and  noble  either  in  themselves,  or  as  con- 
ducive to  others  of  a  still  loftier  character,  because  we 
are  not  now  as  heretofore  hopeless  of  attaining  them. 
.  .  For  why  should  we  despiur  that  the  reason  which 
has  enabled  us  to  subdue  all  nature  to  our  purposes, 
should  (if  permitted  and  assisted  hy  the  Providence 
of  Ood)  achieve  a  far  more  difficult  purpose ;  and  ulti- 
mately find  some  means  of  enabling  the  collective 
wisdom  of  mankind  to  bear  down  those  obstacles  which 
individual  short-sightedness,  selfishness  and  passion, 
oppose  to  all  improvements,  and  by  which  the  highest 
hopes  are  continually  blighted,  and  the  fairest  pros- 
pects marred  ?'* 

The  day  may  be  yet  far  distant  when  Minerva 
shall  lay  aside  her  lance,  or  when  we  shall  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  number  war — if  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  the  metaphor — among  the  dead 
languages ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  even  the 
many  improvements  in  projectiles  and  fire-arms,  of 
which  the  Exhibition  offers  not  a  few,  are  all  steps 
in  the  path  of  peace.  We  are  continually,  by  such 
means,  increasmg  the  distance  between  the  cod»> 

*  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
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bttants,  and  placing  them  less  in  opposition  to  the 
personal  prowess  and  passions  of  their  adverssriea 
than  to  the  laws  of  inorganic  matter.  War  is  be- 
coming a  mere  problem  for  the  laboratory — a  ques- 
tion of  the  relative  expansive  powers  of  certain 
gases ;  and  the  results  of  future  campaigns  are 
lilcely  to  depend  much  less  on  the  strategy  of  the 
commanders  than  on  the  combination  of  chemical 
knowledge  and  mechanical  sic  ill  in  perfecting  the 
Prussian  needle-gun  or  Minier*s  rifle. 

What  can  serve  as  a  happier  illustration  of  the 
pacific  tendencies  of  our  progress,  or  of  the  reluc- 
tance of  science  to  become  the  handmaid  of  war, 
than  the  recent  discoveries  in  chemical  science  in 
connection  with  the  zylicate  of  cotton,  and  flax,  the 
latter  of  whiph  has  attracted  so  much  attention,  and 
obtained  so  wide  a  scrutiny  through  the  medium  of 
the  present  Exhibition?  A  few  years  since  the 
world  learned  with  surprise,  almost  with  dismay, 
that  the  most  terrible  engine  of  human  destruction 
lay  in  the  explosive  qualities  of  the  cotton-fibre, 
which  had  hitherto  formed  the  staple  of  our  peace- 
ful industry.  But  experience  soon  established  the 
fact  that,  however  applicable  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  M.  Schonbein's  gun-cotton  to  the  pur- 
poses of  industrial  progress — the  blasting  of  rocks, 
the  cutting  of  tunnels,  the  deepening  of  mines — it 
was  little  suited  to  the  purposes  of  warfare.  Its 
indirect  applications  to  industrial  purposes  have  been 
many,  and  among  the  most  recent,  is  the  silvering 
process  of  the  daguerreotype.  This  year  the  sim- 
ilar explosive  qualities  of  the  flax-fibre  have  received 
at  the  hands  of  M.  Claussen  an  application,  which 
promises  for  his  flax-cotton,  in  its  peaceful  uses, 
a  more  enlarged  sphere  of  influence  than  the  gun- 
cotton  ofM.  Schonbein  ever  afl!ected  to  attain.  M. 
Claussen  steeps  his  flax  in  an  alkaline  solution,  and 
on  the  subsequent  application  of  sulphuric  acid,  ex- 
plodes every  fibre  of  the  mass  by  means  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  evolved,  rendering  the  entire  sub- 
stance applicable,  from  the  delicacy  of  its  fibre,  to 
the  manipulation  of  our  ordinary  cotton  machinery. 
In  this  way,  it  would  seem,  that,  after  having  by 
successive  improvements  in  mechanism  attained  a 
rare  perfection  in  the  action  of  our  machinery,  we 
summon  chemical  science  to  complete,  by  the  adap- 
tation of  new  products,  what  mere  mechanical  ac- 
tion could  hardly  hope  to  accomplish. 

On  the  ultimate  results  of  M.  Claussen *s  inven- 
tion, and  the  economic  value  of  his  discovery,  it  is 
as  yet  impossible  to  decide.  But  through  the  pub- 
licity which  the  subject  has  gained,  and  the  thor- 
ough scrutiny  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  there 
is  little  fear  of  its  value  being  unappreciated,  or  its 
character  remaining  long  untested.  We  cannot 
forbear  here  alluding  to  the  kindred  discovery  of 
Mr.  Mercer,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  further 
step  in  the  same  direction,  and  which  stands  in  in- 
timate connexion  with  this  summoning  of  chemistry 
to  perform  those  delicate  oflices,  which  the  grosser 
qualities  of  mechanism  attempt  in  vain.  By  steep- 
ing a  piece  of  common  calico  in  a  solution  of  soda, 
Mr.  Mercer  gives  a  fineness  to  the  texture — from 
the  contraction  of  the  parts — which,  besides  height- 
ening the  dyeing  properties  of  the  material,  enables 
him  to  raise  figured  surfaces  at  will,  by  merely 
guarding  them  against  the  contracting  properties 
of  the  alkali.  For  this  discovery  we  are  indebted 
to  the  present  Exhibition — as  it  was  the  desire  to 
produce  something  new  for  it  which  fortunately  in 
this  instance  led  to  the  resumption  of  inquiries  long 
laid  aside.  The  next  virgin  discovery  of  which  the 
Exposition  baa  to  boast^  is  one  which  comes  before 


it  in  so  unpretending  a  form  that  it  might  easily 
cape—and,  in  troth,  had  nearly  escaped  the  obser- 
vation of  the  most  inquisitive. 

The  last  number,  220,  section  2,  of  the  present 
edition  of  the  catalogue,  mentions  the  models  of 
some  Lucifer-matches  made  with  amorphous  phos- 
phorus. The  uninformed  reader  would  hardly 
guess  that  this  simple  statement  involves  the  solution 
of  one  of  the  most  curious  problems  of  Vulcanic 
chemistry,  and  indicates  results  of  equal  importance 
to  commerce  and  philanthropy.  The  production 
and  commercial  uses  of  this  mysterious  body  have 
been  hitherto  checked  by  the  fearful  disease  its 
subtle  absorption  into  the  system  produces,  and  by 
the  dangers  attending  its  transport  or  storage,  aa 
it  ignites  at  the  temperature  of  a  warm  summer- 
day.  The  conversion  of  phosphorus  from  a  crystal- 
lized into  an  amorphous  form,  strips  this  dangerous 
substance  of  its  highly  inflammable  and  poisonous 
qualities ;  but,  in  doing  so,  deprives  it  of  none  of 
its  useful  properties.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact 
of  this  being  wrought  by  a  simple  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  constituent  atoms,  gives  us  an 
insight  into  a  series  of  phenomena  equally  new  and 
important.  Whilst  looking  at  the  dull  brown  amor- 
phous mass,  of  which  a  piece  now  lies  before  us, 
and  comparing  it  with  the  straw-colozed  crystallized 
form,  we  are  no  longer  surprised  at  the  succession 
of  changes  in  the  internal  structure  of  carbon,  from 
soot  to  graphite  or  the  diamond.  Concerning  the 
entire  identity  of  the  amorphous  and  crystallized 
phosphorus,  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt,  as  we 
can  at  will  reproduce  either  form  from  the  other, 
without  the  addition  of  any  new  matter  whatever. 
We  have  reason  to  think  that  the  distinguished 
scholar  to  whom  we  owe  this  important  discovery, 
Professor  Schriitter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Vienna,  is  not  without  strong  hopes 
of  speedily  resolving  some  of  the  other  elementary 
crystallized  substances  into  a  similarly  amorphous 
state.  Such  of  our  readers  aa  desire  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  will  do  well  to  consult  the  Mono- 
graph of  the  author,  and  the  last  edition  of  the 
chemical  letters  of  Baron  Liebig,  who  has  already 
ventured  to  suggest  that  many  of  the  minerals  com- 
posing the  crust  of  the  earth  may  be  but  different 
crystallizations  of  one  and  the  same  body. 

We  must  add,  that  the  amorphous  matches  now 
lying  on  our  table,  of  which  models  only  were  ad- 
missible into  the  Exhibition,  were  not  produced 
until  within  a  very  few  weeks  of  its  closing ;  and 
might,  in  all  probability,  owing  to  the  accidental 
failure  of  the  first  experiments,  have  remained  long 
a  mere  scientific  possibility,  had  not  the  stimulant 
of  a  world-wide  fame  spurred  the  manufacturer  on 
to  a  repetition  of  the  experiment. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  discuss  the 
bearing  of  the  rival  capabilities  displayed  on  the 
great  question  of  national  competition.  We  must 
await  the  publication  of  the  reports  of  the  juries  before 
we  can  form  any  such  opinion.  But  we  may  ven- 
ture testate,  on  the  authority  of  the  collective  whis- 
perings of  the  deciding  body,  that  the  commerce  of 
each  country  is  being  gradually  forced  into  paths 
far  beyond  the  influence  of  mere  geographical  dis- 
tribution. The  opinion  seems  also  gaining  ground 
tliat  the  most  perfect  system  of  Navigation  Laws 
may  coexist  with  very  imperfect  laws  of  naval 
architecture,  and  that  the  reliance  on  the  bolts  and 
guards  of  a  protective  system,  however  venerable 
or  intricate,  may  prove  as  delusive  on  emergency 
as  the  complicated  virtues  of  Mr.  Chubb*s  lock  in 
the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Hobbs.    The  opponents  of  free 
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trade  were  in  a  great  measare  its  conacientions  op- 
ponents ;  and  we  feel  bound  to  admit  that  the  result 
hilly  justifies  their  sagacity  according  to  their  gen- 
eration. Nasmyth's  steam-hammer,  Penn's  en- 
gines, the  Britannia  hydraulic  press,  and  the  build- 
ing itself,  have,  we  understand,  made  converts  in 
high  places  abroad  on  the  subject  of  duties  on  iron, 
which  occupies  with  the  great  **  country  party" 
on  the  continent  the  place  which  corn  occupies 
amongst  our  own. 

Were  we  to  presume  to  hszard  an  opinion  on 
the  general  character  of  the  discoveries  with  which 
this  Exhibition  has  made  us  familiar,  we  should 
aa^,  that  the  direction  they  indicate  is  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  this  age — the  successful 
effon  to  supersede  mechanical  by  chemical  agency. 
The  three  discoveries  already  alluded  to,  and  others, 
such  as  Mr.  Young's  solidified  gas  or  parafine  from 
eoal,  as  well  as  the  endless  improvements  in  electro- 
magnetism — all  point  in  the  same  direction.  They 
indicate  at  the  same  time  the  path  in  which  each 
nation  will  have  to  tread  to  avoid  being  distanced 
in  the  race  of  industrial  competition.  The  compe- 
tition ef  intellect  is  displacing  that  of  matter ;  and 
the  votaries  of  protective  duties  will  have  just  cause 
of  pride  if  they  succeed  in  sustaining,  even  with  the 
highest  tarifl^-power,  branches  of  industry  which 
have  to  compete  with  such  rivals  as  a  simple  chem- 
ical discovery  creates ;  for  instance,  such  as,  among 
ourselves,  the  power  of  extracting  soda  from  salt^ 
coupled  with  the  means  of  utilizing  muriatic  acid 
through  the  agency  of  gtUta  percha — a  substance 
which  promises  to  efl^ect  for  the  chemistry  of  manu- 
factures what;i/a/tn«m  has  already  done  for  analytic 
science. 

Whatever  else  the  results  of  this  Exhibition  prove 
—and  it  is  far  from  easy  to  prognosticate  the  fu- 
ture— ^it  will  have  served  a  large  and  national 
purpose  in  enlightening  the  world  on  the  real  con- 
dition and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try. For  some  years  past  a  flood  of  mendacious 
literature  has  poured  in  upon  the  continent,  misrep- 
resenting and  vilifying  the  habits,  pursuits,  feelings, 
and  social  condition  of  our  producing  classes.  8ix 
months  of  the  most  searching  scrutiny,  of  an  exam- 
ination conducted  by  large  sections  of  the  popula- 
tions, on  whom  these  falsehoods  have  been  foisted, 
oonstitate  the  best,  and  perhsps  the  only  form  of 
vindication  which  could  have  proved  successful. 
We  cannot  envy  the  feelings  of  the  fallen  republi- 
can chieftain,  M.  Ledru  Roll  in,  whilst  assisting  at 
the  wondrous  inauguration  of  this  temple,  and  re- 
ffecting  how  strange  a  contrast  the  scene  around  him 
offered  to  the  pictures  and  predictions  of  his  work 
on  the  state  of  this  country.  It  will  have  proved 
on  the  widest  scale,  and  in  the  least  controvertible 
form,  that  all  sections  of  our  population  combined 
the  most  indomitable  energy  with  the  most  ingrained 
love  of  order  snd  respect  for  their  own  institutions. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  as  very  creditable  to 
the  advanced  intelligence  and  manly  bearing  of  the 
working  classes  of  Siis  country,  that  no  feelings  of 
jealousy  seemed  anywhere  to  prevail,  nor  any 
memory  to  exist  of  the  many  hardships  and  wrongs 
to  which  their  brethren  had  been  subjected  within 
a  recent  period  in  France.  The  only  instance  of 
violence  was  that  regretable  one  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded ;  but  which  had  more  of  a  strictly 
ethical  than  political  character.  It  has  been  atoned 
for.  As  a  people  we  are  incapable  of  malice. 
Hardly  was  the  building  half  finished  when  the 
popular  humor  pronounced  the  gigantic  equestrian 
atatoe  of  the  redoubtable  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  the 


chivalrons  leader  of  the  fiftt  crasade,  to  ha  the 
efRgj  of  the  misused  marahal.  And  the  popular 
amende  may  be  said  more  particularly  to  have  lain 
in  the  suggestion,  that  the  huge  Flemish  steed  of 
the  simulated  hero  was  supplied  from  the  sleek  stock 
of  the  peccant  Firm,  within  whose  domain  the  act 
had  been  perpetrated,  aa  an  atonement  for  an  offenoa 
— to  reach  which  even  Prince  Schwairenberg's 
familiarity  with  the  defects  of  our  criminal  law 
failed  to  suggest  an  effective  form  of  procedure. 

In  conclusion  let  us  observe,  that  as  few  designs 
ever  awakened  more  alarm  at  its  outset,  or  ever 
inspired  greater  apprehensions  for  its  success  dur- 
ing its  progress,  so  in  the  same  proportion  have 
few  realizations  been  more  complete,  and  no  con- 
summation more  pregnant,  we  would  believe,  with 
lasting  good.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to 
apportion  the  exact  degree  in  which  all  engaged 
partake  of  the  advantages,  or  share  its  honoia. 
But  we  would  fain  believe  that  few  with  a  capacity 
for  improvement  have  not  gained  instruction — and 
few  ausceptible  of  pleasure  have  not  derived  enjoy- 
ment. They  are  equally  few,  we  believe,  who 
will  not  partake  directly  or  indirectly  of  its  fruit*-- 
for  as  it  is  the  curse  of  evil  ever  to  propagate  evil, 
so  we  believe  it  to  be  the  property  of  all  thinga  in- 
herently good  to  generate  what  is  good.  If  all 
sources  of  judgment  be  not  fallacious,  all  classes 
have  increased  their  stock  of  knowledge— enlarged 
the  sphere  of  their  enjoyments,  cultivated  new  and 
instructive  relations,  exercised  their  national  hospi- 
tality, confirmed  their  loyalty,  and  this — withoat 
increasing  our  bills  of  mortality,  or  adding  to  oar 
calendara  of  crime. 


From  tht  Kviinlnw. 
TO   MESCHID,  THE  LIBERATOR. 

Valor  not  always  is  propelled  by  War, 

Often  he  takes  a  seat. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  milder  star 

More  happy  and  more  great. 

Foremost  in  eveiy  battle  waved  on  high 

The  plume  of  Saladin  ; 
He  chased  our  northern  meteors  down  the  sky. 

And  shone  in  peace  serene. 

In  vain  two  proud  usurpers,  side  by  side, 
Meschid  !  would  shake  thy  throne  ; 

Sit  firm  ;  these  outlaws  of  the  world  deride. 
And  fear  thy  God  alone. 

All  merciful  and  mighty,  wise  and  just. 

Who  lays  the  proud  man  low. 
Who  raises  up  the  fallen  from  the  dust. 

And  bids  the  captive  go. 

In  these  thou  followest  Him,  thou  one  sublime 

Among  the  base  who  press 
Man's  heart,  man's  intellect ;  the  wrongs  thdr  crime 

Inflicts,  thy  laws  redress. 

Justice  hath  raised  thee  higher  than  him  whose  blade 

The  Drove  and  Danube  won, 
Fastening  the  towers  of  Widdin  and  Belgrade 

To  his  Byzantine  throne. 

Can  Egypt,  Syria,  can  the  land  of  myrrh, 

Can  all  thou  rulest  o'er, 
Such  glory  on  thy  diadem  confer  ? 

.    .    Thy  path  leads  on  to  more. 

Meschid  !  I  pick  up  paras  in  no  court. 

To  none  I  bend  the  knee. 
But,  Virtue's  friend  !  Misfortune's  sole  support ! 

I  give  my  hand  to  thee. 

Walize  Satagx  IiAsixm. 
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From  tha  CorrMpondent  of  the  TlniM,  6  Oct. 
THE   BRITISH   EXODUS. 

The  Celtic  exodus  continues  to  be  the  marrel  of 
the  day.  From  morning  to  night,  from  the  arrival 
of  the  first  trains  before  daybreak  to  the  last  which 
reach  in  the  evening,  notfiing  scarcely  is  to  be  seen 
along  the  line  of  splendid  quays  which  adorn  Dub- 
lin but  the  never-ending  stream  of  emigrants  flying, 
as  if  from  a  pestilence,  to  seek  the  means  of  exist- 
ence which  their  own  inhospitable  land  denies  to 
labor,  and  the  modest  ambition  to  live  and  die  be- 
voiid  the  gloomy  precincts  of  the  Irish  workhouse. 
Numbers  of  these  adventurers  are  of  the  better  class 
of  farmers,  and  appear  to  lack  none  of  the  appli- 
ances requisite  towards  the  bettering  of  their  con- 
dition at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — a  healthy 
and  more  than  comely  progeny,  a  good  supply  of 
the  most  requisite  articles  of  furniture  and  clothing, 
with  some  small  capital  to  commence  operations. 
The  majority,  however,  have  no  such  advantages 
to  boast  of,  for  a  more  miserable,  sickly-looking, 
and  poverty-stricken  set  of  creatures  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  imagine  even,  hundreds  of  them — men 
women,  and  children — ^being  unprovided  with  shoes 
to  their  feet,  and  the  females  with  no  better  cover- 
ing for  their  heads  than  the  commonest  cotton  hand- 
kerchief in  lieu  of  bonnets,  while  not  one  in  fifty 
could  lay  claim  to  the  luxury  of  a  cloak  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  inclemency  of  the  coming  win- 
ter. All  hardships  appear  as  nothing,  so  that  the 
one  great  end  may  be  achieved — flight  from  the 
Irish  shores,  no  matter  at  what  risk,  or  with  what 
amount  of  danger  and  privation  in  perspective. 
Day  ailer  day  vessels  leave  this  port  freighted  with 
their  human  cargoes,  without  any  diminution  being 
perceptible  in  the  throngs  of  peasantry  which  swarm 
the  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  quays.  Three 
sailed  at  the  close  of  last  week  with  their  full  com- 
plements on  board ;  three  more  have  just  come  into 
dock,  and  it  is  expected  that  they,  too,  will  clear 
out  before  Saturday  next,  if  not  sooner.  Judging 
from  present  appearances,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  severest  months  of  the  season  will  have 
little  or  no  efiTect  in  checking  the  prevailing  and  al- 
together unparalleled  mania. 

The  "  rush"  from  the  southern  ports,  too,  is 
rather  on  the  increase  than  otherwise,  and  is  far 
and  away  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  we  in  the 
metropolis  have  any  idea.  On  Saturday  a  steamer 
left  Waterford  for  Liverpool  with  nearly  400  emi- 
grants on  board,  whose  ultimate  destination  is  the 
**  free  land  of  the  west."  The  day  was  intensely 
severe,  but  wind  and  weather,  be  they  what  they 
may,  have  no  terrors  for  these  voluntary  exiles. 
The  average  numbers  which  sail  from  the  port  of 
Waterford  alone  since  the  season  set  in  appear  to 
be  at  the  rate  of  500  weekly. 

Respecting  the  progress  of  emigration  in  Ulster, 
the  Western  Star  publishes  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  received  from  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
travelling  through  the  northern  province : — 

Having  had  occasion  within  the  past  three  weeks  to 
traverse  a  considerable  part  of  Ulster,  I  made  it  my 
business  to  inquire,  as  I  went  along,  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  small  farmers — a  race  of  as  industrious  a 
people  as  are  to  be  found  on  the  habitable  globe.  Hav- 
mg  been  heretofore  led  to  believe  that  they  were  most 
favorably  circumstanced  as  regarded  their  position  with 
the  landlords,  and  from  other  causes,  I  must  own  I 
was  not  at  all  prepared  for  the  almost  general  feeling 
of  discontent  which  exhibited  itself.  I  was  much 
•truck  with  the  remarks  of  an  intelligent  middle-aged 
man,  the  occupier  of  a  fi^rm  of  about  thirty  acres, 
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who ,  after  informing  me  that  he  forped  one  of  a  par^ 
of  seventy  persons,  comprising  a  dozen  families,  who 
were  preparing  to  emigrate  to  Australia,  thus  pro- 
ceeded^*' Before  next  spring  is  over  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  people  of  this  province  will  have  quitted 
it  forever,  and  many  others  will  follow  ;  we  have  al- 
ways been  .loyal  to  England,  even  in  the  worst  of  times, 
and  alUiough  all  that  is  now  forgotten,  the  day  may 
come  when  the  government  will  regret  that  they  al- 
lowed the  interests  of  the  industrious  northmen  to  bo 
sacrificed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  force  them  to  leave 
the  homes  of  their  fathers  to  seek  a  resting-place  in 
a  foreign  land."  As  yet,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  it  is 
with  a  feeling  of  deep  regret  that  those  poor  people 
quit  their  native  land  You  see  nothing  of  that  sat- 
isfaction exhibited  by  them  which  is  so  marked,  so  ex- 
traordinary a  feature  as  regards  the  emigrants  from 
the  southern  and  western  provinces. 


From  the  Times  of  Oct.  14. 

There  is  a  branch  of  statistics  which  has  been 
lately  forced  into  notice  by  actual  events  of  a  new 
and  extraordinary  character.  The  '*  statist*'  ho 
longer  confines  himself  to  populations,  that  is,  to  the 
number  of  persons  dwelling  quietly  in  certain  coun- 
tries and  cities,  and  such  sober  facts,  for  society  it- 
self is  undergoing  a  change,  and  is  no  longer  con- 
tent to  dwell  quietly.  Strange  to  say,  our  railways, 
our  steamers,  and  our  mastery  of  the  ocean  have 
brought  us  back,  in  some  respects,  to  the  habits  of 
the  Nomads  and  Massagetae,  or  the  crusaders  and 
pilgrims  of  a  later  age.  Within  half  a  year  six 
million  visits  have  been  paid  to  the  great  shrine  of 
art  by  persons  who  have  travelled  scores,  and  hun- 
dreds, and  thousands  of  miles  for  the  purpose.  Ex- 
cursion trains  bring  up  four  or  five  thousands  a  day 
by  one  line  of  railway.  Eighty-five  thousand  chil- 
dren sang  '*  God  save  the  Queen"  at  Manchester 
on  Friday,  and  fiily  thousand  adults  repeated  the 
hymn  the  next  day  in  Hyde  Park.  We  forget  how 
many  millions  are  returned  as  having  travelled  by 
railway  last  year.  The  visits  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum and  the  Thames  Tunnel  are  now  of  the  mil- 
lionaire class.  Twenty  years  ago  the  figure  of  the 
national  debt  stood  alone  in  its  glory,  as  the  only 
work  of  man  that  approached  to  the  infinite,  and 
was  really  stupendous.  We  are  now  so  familiar 
with  great  figures,  that  the  national  debt  is  descend- 
ing* by  comparison,  to  the  level  of  our  ordinary 
conceptions.  But,  among  all  these  vast  figures 
that  are  becoming  domesticated  and  vulgar,  there  is 
none  so  important,  though  so  familiar,  as  the  figures 
of  the  emigration  which  is  actually  draining  these 
isles.  We  have  repeated  almost  ad  nauseam  that  the 
people  are  leaving  us  at  the  rate  of  near  a  thousand 
a  day.  "Very  well;  what  of  that?  They  are 
only  Irishmen,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  ever- 
wandering  Scotch,  and  some  of  the  less  fortunate  or- 
respectable  of  our  own  countrymen."  Be  they 
what  they  may,  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing a  phenomenon  of  the  same  class  with  the- 
migrations  of  the  Gauls,  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  the  - 
Turks,  the  Magyars,  and  other  tribes,  that  before^ 
the  settlement  of  Europe  roamed  about  looking  fur 
a  home.  **  Familiarity,"  it  is  said,  *'  breeds  oon^- 
tempt ;"  and  certain  it  is  that  no  sooner  is  a  great 
fact  familiar  than  men  treat  it  with  indifiference,  audi 
do  not  even  seem  to  apprehend  it  correctly,  much 
less  to  follow  it  up  to  its  consequences. 

In  Ireland  the  fact  is  brought  home  to  the  under- 
standing in  so  forcible  a  manner  by  the  actual  sight 
of  emigrant-trains,  emigrant-ships,  depopulated  dis* 
tricts,  ruined  habitations,  and  labor  beginning  to 
rise  in  the  market,  that  it  cannot  be  disposed  of  so 
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easily  as  in  this  oountry.  The  joarnals  there  have 
styled  the  movement  the  "  Celtic  exodus  ;*'  and, 
considering  the  actual  difference  betwen  the  con- 
dition of  an  average  Irish  peasant  at  home  and  that 
vvhich  he  easily  attains  to  in  the  United  States,  we 
shall  not  quarrel  with  the  reflection  which  the 
name  seems' to  cast  on  the  rulers  leA  behind.  The 
writers  who  treat  of  this  exodus  tell  us  that  it  will 
ffo  on  till  the  whole  race  is  departed  and  their  place 
left  untenanted.  Having  once  begun,  the  migra- 
tion will  go  on  ;  and  the  strong  social  instincts  that 
have  hitherto  bound  the  Irishman  to  the  soil  of  his 
birth  will  now  operate  in  drawing  him  to  the  great 
westward  stream.  In  England  it  has  been  antici- 
pated by  some  writers,  that  when  the  Irish  popula- 
tion should  be  reduced  to  a  certain  low  level,  the 
inducements  to  remain  would  rise  so  high  that  the 
migration  would  stop,  and  the  remnant  lefl  behind 
would  be  contentedly  and  permanently  attached  to 
the  soil.  The  Irish  authorities,  as  we  are  disposed 
to  think  very  correctly,  do  not  expect  the  migration 
to  stop  as  soon  as  the  population  has  assumed  its 
proper  proportion  to  the  work  to  be  done.  The 
people  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  308. 
an  acre  would  not  now  remain  on  the  land  if  it 
were  reduced  20s.  or  lOs. — they  will  have  it  at  no 
price.  Their  minds  are  completely  made  up  to 
go  after  their  friends — to  go  home,  that  home  not 
being  "Ould  Ireland,"  but  the  "Far  West!" 
The  stream  once  set  that  way,  it  will  not  stop  till 
Ireland  is  absolutely  depopulated,  and  the  only 
question  is,  when  will  that  be  ?  Twenty  years  at 
the  present  rate  would  take  away  the  whole  of  the 
industrious  classes,  leaving  only  the  proprietors 
and  their  families,  members  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, and  those  whose  age  or  infirmities  keep 
them  at  home.  Twenty  years  are  but  a  short  time 
in  treating  great  social  or  political  questions.  It  is 
more  than  twenty  years  since  the  passing  of  the 
Emancipation  Act  and  the  introduction  of  the  Re- 
form Bill.  What  if  it  should  really  come  to  pass 
<that  before  another  twenty  years  the  whole  Celtic 
trace  shall  have  disappeared  from  these  isles,  and 
ithe  problem  of  seven  centuries  received  its  solu- 
tion ?  We  dwell  in  wonderful  times,  in  an  age  of 
.great  discoveries,  splendid  improvements,  and  grand 
•consummations.  Art  has  always  been  found  the 
handmaid  of  human  developments.  The  discovery 
•of  gunpowder  put  an  end  to  the  litle  wars  and  little 
states  of  the  middle  ages,  and  introduced  larger 
•political  manipulations.  The  discovery  of  printing 
prepared  for  the  revival  of  learning  and  arts,  and 
fpaved  the  way  to  the  Reformation.  The  discovery  of 
the  mariner's  compass  showed  our  navigators  a  path 
»to  the  East  Indies  and  the  New  World.  It  may 
ibe  the  first  mission  of  railways  to  set  all  the  popu- 
lations of  the  old  world  on  the  move,  and  send  them 
in  quest  of  independent  and  comfortable  homes. 

And  when  will  this  movement  stop?  Incurious- 
•ness  and  prejudice  are  ready  with  the  reply,  that  it 
'Will  stop,  at  all  events,  when  the  Celtic  race  is 
exhausted.  The  Englishman,  we  are  assured,  is 
too  attached  to  his  country,  and  too  comfortable  at 
home,  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  But  surely  it  is  very 
premature  to  name  any  such  period  for  this  move- 
ment, or  to  i(ay  beforehand  what  English  laborers 
will  do,  when  seven  or  eight  millions  of  Irish  have 
led  the  way  to  comfort  and  independence.  The 
Englishman  is  now  attached  to  his  own  home,  be- 
cause he  knows  of  no  other.  His  ideas  of  other 
regions  are  dark  and  dismal.  He  trembles  at  the 
thought  of  having  to  grope  his  way  throagh  the 
Cimmerian  obacarity  of  another  hemisphen.    The 


single  fact  that  he  will  have  no  "  parish"  in  Amer- 
ica is,  in  his  mind,  a  fata]  bar  to  locomotion.  But 
all  this  is  quick  passing  away.  Geography, 
union  workhouses,  ocean  mails,  and  the  daily  sight 
of  letters  arriving  in  ten  days  from  prosperous 
emigrants,  are  fast  uprooting  the  British  rustic 
from  the  soil,  and  giving  him  cosmopolitan  ideas. 
In  a  very  few  years  the  question  uppermost  in  his 
mind  will  be  whether  he  will  be  better  off  here  or 
there?  Whether  he  should  go  with  the  young 
and  enterprising,  or  stay  at  home  with  the  old  and 
stupid?  If  a  quarter  of  a  million  British  subjects 
have  left  this  country  for  the  Australian  colonies  in 
the  present  generation,  there  may  easily  be  a  much 
larger  movement  to  a  nearer  and  more  wealthy  re- 
gion. It  has  been  imagined,  indeed,  that  such  a 
migration  will  have  a  natural  tendency  to  stop 
itself  at  a  certain  stage.  We  are  told  that  the 
English  laborer  will  find  a  new  field  in  Ireland, 
deserted  by  the  Celt.  It  will,  however,  cost  no 
more  efibrt  of  mind  to  cross  the  ocean  at  once  than 
to  cross  the  Irish  channel  for  a  land  which,  in  the 
English  mind,  must  ever  be  associated  with  vio- 
lence and  blood.  High  wages,  again,  we  are 
told,  the  enjoyment  of  a  liberal  government,  and 
an  improved  condition,  will  bind  the  Englishman 
afresh  to  the  soil  of  his  ancestors.  But  when  you 
make  the  English  laborer  richer,  more  independent, 
more  intelligent,  and  more  of  a  citizen,  you  have 
put  him  more  in  a  condition  and  temper  to  seek  his 
fortune  wherever  it  may  be  found.  The  men  who 
in  the  United  States  leave  their  homes  for  the  Far 
West  are  generally  they  who  have  prospered  where 
they  are,  and  who  want  the  excitement  of  another 
start  in  life.  On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  the  prospect  is  far  too  serious  to  be  neg- 
lected, or  treated  as  a  merely  speculative  question. 
The  depopulation  of  these  isles,  supposing  the 
Celtic  exodus  to  run  out  its  course,  and  a  British 
exodus  to  follow,  constitutes  about  as  serious  a  po- 
litical event  as  can  be  conceived  ;  for  a  change  of 
dynasty  or  any  other  political  revolution  is  nothing 
compared  with  a  change  in  the  people  themselves. 
All  the  departments  of  industry,  the  army,  the 
navy,  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  the  rent  of 
landed  property,  the  profit  of  trades,  the  payment 
of  rates  and  taxes,  depend  on  the  people,  and  with- 
out the  people  there  must  ensue  a  general  collapse 
of  all  our  institutions.  We  are,  however,  rather 
desirous  to  recommend  the  question  to  the  con- 
sideration of  others,  and  especially  of  our  states- 
men, than  to  answer  it  ourselves. 


From  the  Spectator,  I8th  Oct. 

The  British  exodus,  which  has  just  caught  the 
attention  of  the  Times,  the  Globe^  and  the  Standard^ 
is  far  from  being  a  new  subject  of  discussion.  So 
long  ago  as  in  1830,  a  Supplement  to  the  92d 
number  of  this  journal  was  filled  with  it ;  and  it 
has  at  difi!erent  times  since  that  date  occupied  the 
serious  thoughts  of  philosophers  and  statesmen. 
Amongst  these,  two  may  be  mentioned  as  conspic- 
uous examples.  It  is  known  that  just  before  hia 
death  the  lamented  Charles  Buller  was  engaged 
about  a  plan  of  emigration  from  Ireland,  the  delib- 
erate aim  of  which  was  to  repeat  upon  the  Celtic 
race  of  that  oountry  what  St.  Patrick  did  to  its 
frogs,  by  removing  the  whole  of  them  to  another 
land ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1849,  though  with 
habitual  wariness  he  took  care  to  avoid  precise 
details  whilst  feeling  the  public  pulse  with  regard 
to  a  vast  scheme  of  Milesian  emigration,  yet  sofll* 
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eiently  indicated  the  agreement  of  his  views  with 
those  of  Mr.  Buller,  with  whom,  indeed,  it  is  also 
known  that  he  had  held  sympathizing  communica- 
tion on  the  subject.  Their  idea  was,  that  if  Ire- 
land could  but  be  cleared  of  the  Celts,  removed 
from  misery  in  Ireland  to  comfort  in  America,  not 
only  would  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom  soon  be  occupied  by  Scotch  and  English, 
and  made  to  yield  a  perhaps  tenfold  wealth,  but 
that  through  the  same  measure  of  Roman  Catholic 
emigration  from  Ireland  to  America,  and  of  Protes- 
tant emigration  from  England  and  Scotland  to  Ire- 
land, the  religious  war  which  has  distracted  Ireland 
for  centuries  would  inevitably  and  totally  expire. 
It  was  a  bold  thought  for  even  closet  thinkers  to 
entertain,  still  more  for  practical  statesmen  to  pro- 
mulgate, however  cautiously  ;  but  that  it  was 
founded  in  truth  and  reason  may  be  now  assumed, 
when  its  realisation  as  a  fact  seems  to  be  coming 
about  without  those  aids  from  Parliament  which 
Peel  and  Duller  had  in  view  as  means  of  expediting 
the  natural  and  most  beneficial  process. 

The  natural  causes  which  are  now  in  such 
powerful  operation  have  been  frequently  pointed 
out ;  and  in  particular  by  Mr.  Godley  in  a  memorial 
to  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  snring  of  1847,*  and 
in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Wakeueld.  They  may  be 
set  forth  in  a  very  few  words.  Irish  emigration 
is  the  product  of  two  causes,  opposite  in  character, 
but  concurring  in  tendency — repulsion  from  Ireland, 
and  attraction  to  America.  The  Irish  repulsion 
consists  of  whatever  the  Milesian  Irish  suffer  in 
Ireland,  such  as  the  inferiorities  of  a  conquered 
race  subject  to  a  foreign  land-proprietary  and  a 
foreign  established  religion,  together  with  a  starva- 
tion-rate of  wages,  arising  from  excess  of  popula- 
tion in  a  country  where  the  accumulation  of  capital 
is  checked  by  political  and  social  disorder.  The 
American  attraction  consists,  in  some  measure,  of 
the  entire  religious  equality  which  prevails  in 
America,  but  far  more  of  the  high  wages  of  labor 
and  high  profits  of  capital  for  which  Anglo-Saxon 
America  is  so  remarkable.  The  Times  (of  Thurs- 
day last)  says — '*  The  emigration  began  and  has 
been  mainly  kept  up  by  the  failure  of  the  potato." 
No,  it  began  with  the  general  peace  of  1815,  and 
has  been  going  on  ever  since  at  a  continually  in- 
creasing rate ;  and  the  potato  rot  only  caused  it  to 
take  a  great  step  in  advance.  The  repulsion  is  of 
old  date,  but  not  so  the  present  amount  of  attraction. 
As  the  Times  says  most  truly,  '*  Emigrations  com- 
monly begin  in  repulsion,  and  go  on  with  attraction. 
The  leaders  of  the  column  fly  their  country  because 
they  cannot  stay  in  it;  but  their  followers  go  off 
more  cheerfully  because  the^  hear  a  good  report  of 
the  new  country^  and  because  their  friends  are 
already  settled  in  it."  Just  so ;  the  present  attrac- 
tion is  the  past  and  present  well-doing  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  nay  millions,  of  poor  Irish,  who 
have  gone  to  America  since  1815,  and  of  whom, 
just  at  present,  a  far  greater  number  than  ever 
before  are  enjoying  high  wages  and  profits  in 
America,  and  are  sending  back  to  Ireland,  noi 
only  detailed  reports  of  their  own  prosperity,  but 
money  wherewith  to  assist  their  relatives  in  follow- 
ing their  example.  Certainly  not  less,  perhaps 
considerably  more,  than  500,000/.  was  transmitted 
in  this  way  from  America  to  Ireland  during  the 
last  twelvemonth.  The  Atlantic  is  **  bridged  over" 
for  Irish  paupers,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  soon, 
when  the  always  increasing  attractive  power  shall 
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suffice  for  drawing  oflT  all  who  may  wish  to  go. 
That  these  will  ere  long  be  the  whole  remnant  of 
Celtic  Irish,  seems  probable,  when  one  reflects, 
that  the  only  serious  check  to  Milesian  emigration 
of  late  years  has  been  the  natural  unwillingness 
of  the  lloman  Catholic  clergy  to  see  their  flocks 
diminished  :  and  that  Milesian  emigration  is  starv- 
ing the  Milesian  clergy  in  Ireland,  whilst  it  is  cre- 
ating in  America  an  ample  provision  for  them. 
Bishops,  priests,  and  people,  let  all  go  together, 
from  their  evil  lot  in  Ireland  to  a  happy  home  In 
the  west ;  so  be  it,  amen. 

It  has  been  taken  for  granted  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  vacuum  created  by  emigration  from  Ireland 
would  be  filled  up  by  emigration  from  England  and 
Scotland  ;  but  a  new  element  is  growing  into  impor- 
tance, which  may  probably  derange  this  calculation. 
Emigration /rom  England  and  Scotland  to  America 
has  recently  acquired  a  force  and  measure  which 
raise  the  question,  whether  Ireland,  however 
thoroughly  divested  of  her  Celtic  population,  will 
present  attractions  to  a  Saxon  immigration  from 
Great  Britain  equal  to  those  which  America  aflfords. 
To  a  considerable  extent,  doubtless,  and  under 
any  conceivable  state  of  things  as  respects  America, 
Ireland,  losing  her  Roman  Catholic  Celts,  would 
gain  a  new  population  of  Protestant  Saxons ;  and 
we  may  even  reckon  with  confidence  that  her  im- 
migrant Saxon  population  would  be  as  dense  and 
their  capital  as  large,  in  proportion  to  the  field  of 
employment  for  both,  as  were  those  of  Great  Brit- 
ain; but  these  conclusions  leave  untouched  the 
query,  whether  the  whole  British  exodus — that  is, 
the  emigration  of  people  and  capital  from  England 
afid  Scotland,  as  well  as  from  Ireland,  to  America-^ 
may  not  be  such  as  to  equalisse  profits  and  wages 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  therefore  to  have 
the  same  efiects  upon  every  part  of  these  islands 
with  regard  to  the  density  of  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, as  is  produced  upon  the  seaboard  states  of 
America  by  the  emigration  of  capital  and  people  to 
the  interior  states. 

May  not  North  America  as  a  whole  become  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  what  the  American  Far 
West  is  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  or  New 
York  ?  If  it  should,  there  is  a  chance,  not  to  say  a 
prospect,  of  social  changes  in  this  country,  and  in 
our  own  time,  in  comparison  with  which,  we  say 
with  the  TimtSf  the  greatest  constitutional  or 
dynastic  revolutions  may  be  deemed  insignificant. 
For,  let  it  be  observed,  our  whole  social  system — 
our  kinds  and  methods  of  production,  our  consti- 
tution, laws,  customs,  and  even  manners — are 
founded  on  the  principle  of  sharp  competition  and 
constant  dependence  for  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
Neither  have  we  any  slaves — still  less,  as  the 
Americans  have,  between  three  and  four  millions, 
representing  a  productive  power  worth  at  market 
about  &ye  hundred  million  pounds  sterling,  and 
actually  producing  not  far  from  the  whole  of  the 
exports,  which  pay  for  the  imports,  of  the  United 
States.  And,  further,  if  there  occurred  in  this 
country  the  same  scarcity  of  free  labor  for  hire  as 
is  usual  in  America,  we  should  not,  in  the  whole 
case  supposed,  have  the  American  resource  of  a 
vast  immigration  of  Irish  paupers  to  serve  as  our 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  This 
picture  is  ugly  at  first  sight,  almost  terrible.  On 
the  other  hand,  old  country  poverty  would  disap- 
pear; it  would  become  a  British,  as  it  is  now  an 
American  saying,  that  **  victuals  are  no  object  ;** 
the  cradle  of  the  Great  Anglo-Saxon  race  would  be 
continually  replenished    to    the  uttermost;    and 
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uDless  the  providential  course  of  human  improve- 
meot  were  reversed,  the  whole  process  would  be 
good  no  less  for  this  country  in  particular  than  for 
mankind.  But  the  attempt  would  be  idle,  now,  to 
fathom  the  depths  of  those  profound  changes  which 
must  result  from  making  labor  for  hire  as  scarce 
and  dear  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  America ;  so 
let  us  rather  notice  for  a  moment  the  circumstances 
which  indicate  that  a  time  may  be  approaching 
when  the  whole  subject  must  be  investigated  to  the 
bottom. 

These  circumstances  are  all  those  which  are 
giving  a  new  and  far  more  powerful  impulse  to 
emigration  from  the  British  Islands.  The  repulsion 
of  low  wages  and  low  profits  at  home  is  an  old 
cause ;  and  the  new  country  attraction  of  high 
profits  and  high  wages  is  as  old  as  the  time  when 
Anglo-Saxon  colonies  had  taken  a  firm  root  of 
prosperity  and  abundance.  But  until  of  late  years 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  this  old  country 
were  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  state  of  prosperous 
new  countries.  New  country  profits  and  wages 
existed,  but,  being  unknown  to  the  masses,  were 
not  attractive.  The  present  force  of  British  emi- 
gration is  then  immediately  due  to  a  new  degree 
of  intelligence  amongst  the  common  people  of  this 
country.  The  labors  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it.  It  is  little  suspected  by 
our  higher  classes  what  a  large  amount  of  printed 
matter  relating  to  America  circulates  among  those 
classes  which  supply  the  stream  of  British  emi- 
gration ;  and  this  influence  is  probably  trifling  when 
compared  with  that  of  private  letters  from  America, 
addressed  in  countless  numbers  to  a  class  which  has 
only  of  late  years  learned  to  read.  New  facilities 
of  locomotion  and  communication  have  reduced  the 
distance  between  these  islands  and  the  American 
Far  West  to  a  tithe  of  what  it  used  to  be.  In  a 
word,  the  fertile  basins  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Mississippi,  capable  of  holding  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people,  are  becoming  part  of  one  country 
with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  this  amalgama- 
tion the  American  peculiarities  would  assuredly 
last  whilst  the  British  were  obliterated. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  present  causes  of  British 
emigration  to  America  are  of  a  nature  to  grow  in 
efficacy,  since  they  may  be  all  resolved  into  the 
now  rapidly  growing  intelligence  of  opr  people  and 
our  growing  means  of  transatlantic  communication, 
therefore  we  may  believe  it  probable  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  British  exodus  is  destined  to  a  vast  im- 
portance in  the  politics  of  the  world. 


From  ihe  Spectator,  4th  Oct. 
HOPE   ON. 

Even  yet  the  hopes  for  Franklin's  party  are 
not  quite  exhausted.  They  have  now  been  out 
five  years,  and  are  entering  upon  their  sixth  win- 
ter ;  and  they  had  provisions  only  for  three  or  four 
years.  That  last  is  the  darkest  fact.  Cold  they 
are  inured  to ;  many  winters  would  not  be  worse 
for  them  than  one.  That  they  have  lost  some  of 
their  party  we  know ;  but  they  had  experience, 
courage,  and  steady  purpose,  to  keep  up  their 
health.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  still  be 
pursuing  their  way,  animated  and  buoyed  up  by 
the  expectation  of  being  the  first  party  to  eflfect 
*'  the  North- West  passage."  But  their  provis- 
ions? 

On  this  point  Dr.  Rae,  an  ofllcer  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Companyi  baa  advanced  some  cheering  evi- 


dence, in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Albion.  The 
date  of  his  letter  indeed  is  remote—*'  Fort  Confi- 
dence, north-east  end  of  the  Great  Bear  Lake, 
October  14,  1850,"  but  the  argument  still  holds 
good. 

In  1846-7, 1  wintered  at  Repulse  Bay  with  a  partj 
of  twelve  men  ;  only  two  of  whom,  before  arriving 
there,  had  ever  practised  deer-shooting,  and  two 
others  were  fishermen.  We  had  little  or  no  fuel  that 
could  be  properly  so  called  ;  the  mud  with  whioh  oar 
stone  house  was  plastered  never  dried,  but  only  froxe  ; 
and  it  was  so  cold  inside,  that  a  man,  one  night,  got 
his  knee  frostbitten  although  he  had  one  of  his  com- 
panions under  the  blankets  with  him.  Yet  we  suf- 
fered no  privation  as  regarded  food,  except  that 
during  the  shortest. days  we  took  only  one  meal  per 
diem,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  not  knowing  how 
late  it  might  be  in  the  spring  before  the  reindeel 
migrated  northward. 

That  we  were  not  much  the  worse  for  our  exposure 
to  cold  and  low  diet,  may  be  inferred  from  the  UeX^ 
that  in  the  spring  we  traced  about  five  hundred  miles 
of  new  coast,  forming  the  shores  of  Committee  Bay  ; 
in  doing  which,  I  and  one  of  my  men  travelled  on 
foot  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles,  and  were  on  our 
jetum,  although  rather  low  in  flesh,  as  sound  and 
well  as  when  we  started. 

When  leaving  York  foctory,  in  June,  1846,  we  had 
not  more  than  four  months'  provisions  with  us  ; 
when  we  returned  to  that  place,  after  an  absence  of 
fourteen  months  and  twenty-three  days,  we  had  stiU 
a  third  of  our  original  stock  of  provisions  on  hand 
showing  that  we  had  by  our  own  exertions,  in  a 
country  previously  totally  unknown  to  us,  obtained 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  twelve  months.  Why 
may  not  Sir  John  Franklin's  party  do  the  same  ? 

Three  months'  provisions  sufliced  for  nearly 
fifteen ;  at  the  same  ratio,  Franklin's  provisions 
might  serve  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Moreover, 
Dr.  Rae  may  have  already  met  with  the  missing 
party — 

It  being  the  belief  of  those  on  whose  judgment  most 
reliance  can  be  placed  that  the  missing  vessels  are 
shut  up  somewhere  between  the  longitude  of  103 
deg.  and  115  deg.  west,  and  latitude  71  deg.  north,  it 
is  evident  that  the  most  direct  route  thither  fh>m  the 
southward  is  the  Coppermine  River  ;  and  that  is  the 
i*oute  I  intend  to  follow  next  summer,  if  I  receive  no 
intelligence  that  the  searching  parties  of  this  season 
have  l^n  successful. 

He  had  succeeded  in  building  two  boats  light 
and  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Dr.  Rae's  *'  next" 
summer  is  now  last  summer ;  so  that  the  failure  of 
the  ships  does  not  prove  that  Franklin  has  not 
already  been  reached  by  the  cheering  hand  and 
voice  of  help  and  hope. 


PeUr  the  Whaler.  By  Wm.  H.  G.  Kingston.  New 
York :  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co. 

The  original  of  Peter  Lefroy ,  the  hero  of  this  book, 
is  said  to  have  been  in  every  respect  a  real  character, 
and  the  author  assures  us  he  has  rigidly  adhered  to 
the  truth,  which  in  a  description  of  whaling  voyages 
is  no  doubt  quite  as  strange  and  startling  as  fiction. 
As  Peter  was  an  English  whaler,  those  interested  in 
the  American  fisheries  will  perhaps  be  induced  to 
read  the  narrative  of  his  adventures,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  there  is  difference  of  manage- 
ment in  the  British  service,  although  it  is  not  likely 
that  American  sailors  have  much  to  learn  ftom  those 
of  any  other  nation.  Boys,  who  at  some  period  of 
their  lives  invariably  feel  a  longing  for  tiie  sea  and 
wild  adventure,  will  enjoy  Peter  the  Whaler  as  much 
88  they  do  Robkiflon  Cnisoe. — Com.  Mv. 
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From  the  Examiner,  llih  Oct. 
FEES   TRADE   IN   GERMANY. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  that  some  twelve 
months  since  we  told  them  of  an  Aastrtan  proposal 
fur  a  general  Customs'  Union  for  all  Germany, 
which  was  likely  not  only  to  find  great  fhvor  in  the 
eyes  of  Germany,  but  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
influence  exercised  by  Prussia  through  her  Cus- 
toms' Union.  There  were  many  particulars  of  the 
proposal  itself  which  rendered  its  acceptance  not 
only  problematical  but  almost  impossible  in  its  act- 
ual form.  But  the  blow  was  so  well  aimed  that 
the  Prussian  cabinet  has  lost  no  time  in  parrying 
it,  and  returning  a  counter  thrust  which  the  Aus- 
trians  have  felt  most  deeply. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Austria  succeeded  in 
alienating  all  the  southern  states  from  Prussia,  and 
thus  forced  her  to  give  up  the  Union  and  return  to 
the  Confederation  of  Frankfort.  But  though  Prus- 
sia thus  wholly  failed  in  effecting  a  political  union, 
her  commercial  union  stood  fast  through  all  the 
troubles  of  1848  and  1849 ;  and  Prussia  has  now 
wisely  done  her  best  to  strengthen  this  bond  by  in- 
eluding  Hanover  in  the  same  union.  The  position 
of  Hanover,  as  a  state  maritime  and  agricultural, 
naturally  pointed  it  out  as  a  free  trade  state,  and 
such  it  has  hitherto  been — levying  duties  only  for 
purposes  of  revenue.  Oldenburg  and  Schaumburg 
united  with  Hanover  in  the  tariff,  and  thus  formed 
the  Stener-verein.  For  some  months  past  secret 
negotiations  appear  to  have  been  in  progress  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Hanover  for  the  fusion  of 
these  two  unions.  The  terms  have  now  been  agreed 
upon,  and  Hanover  consents  to  enter  the  Customs' 
Union  on  the  basis  of  the  present  tariff,  except  on 
coffee,  tea,  sugar,  wine,  and  some  less  important 
articles,  in  which  a  considerable  reduction  is  to  take 
place.  Hanover  is  to  enjoy,  too,  exemption  from 
the  salt  monopoly,  and  various  local  arrangements 
are  entered  into  for  her  convenience.  But  above 
all,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  transit  dues,  and 
the  duties  on  colonial  articles,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  cheapness,  were  consumed  in  much 
greater  quantities  in  Hanover  than  in  any  part  of 
the  Customs'  Union,  a  very  large  compensation  is 
to  be  paid  to  Hanover  yearly. 

The  people  of  Hanover  seem  nevertheless  inclined 
to  grumble  at  the  addition  to  their  burdens  involved 
in  the  new  arrangements,  and  we  can  hardly  won- 
der at  it  when  we  recollect  how  probable  it  is  that 
the  increased  duties  will  deprive  them  of  many  of 
the  luxuries  to  which  a  lower  tariff  has  accustomed 
them.  Many  of  the  friends  of  free  trade  in  Ger- 
many, too,  are  but  ill-pleased  ;  but  we  must  con- 
fess we  look  with  such  pleasure  on  the  ruins  of  a 
German  Custom-house — we  believe  the  destruction 
of  those  internal  barriers  of  communication  to  be 
of  such  importance — that  while  we  regret  that 
Hanover  has  not  made  better  terms,  we  are  still  in- 
clined to  consider  it  an  advance  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  acquisition  of  so  large  a  party  of  free 
traders  to  the  Customs*  Union  cannot  but  have  its 
effect  on  the  future  deliberations  of  that  body,  and 
roust  forever  extinguish  the  hopes  of  the  Protec- 
tionists both  of  Prussia  and  Austria  for  a  more 
stringent  exclijsion  of  foreign  competition.  Every 
change,  for  the  future,  in  the  tariff  of  the  Customs' 
Union  roust  be  towards  free  trade',  and  as  long  as 
that  is  the  case,  we  do  not  think  that  the  free  trad- 
ers, either  of  England  or  Germany,  have  anything 
very  serious  to  complain  of. 

Of  course,  neither  Hanover  nor  Prussia  can  stip- 
nlato  for  any  other  member  of  the  two  unions 


than  themselves ;  and  the  negotiations  to  which  we 
refer  have  been  so  secret  that  none  of  their  allies 
seem  to  have  had  the  slightest  warning  of  their  prob- 
able result.  The  Austrian  ambassador  at  Berlin 
has  been  as  completely  mystified  as  any  of  the  rest ; 
and  all  Vienna  was  in  tumult  at  the  trick  played 
them,  when  they  found  that,  at  the  very  moment 
their  emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia  were  swear- 
ing eternal  friendship  at  Ischl,  a  treaty  was  sign- 
ing at  Berlin  which  was  mainly  directed  against 
the  policy  of  Austria. 

In  truth,  had  Prussia  consulted  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Customs'  Union,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Bavaria  and  Wirtemburg  would  have  found  so 
many  means  of  opposing  it  that  the  treaty  could 
never  have  been  concluded  ;  and  accordingly  Prus- 
sia did  it  without  them,  leaving  them  to  accept  or 
quit,  as  might  seem  to  them  best.  By  the  present 
constitution  of  the  German  Customs'  Union  no  al- 
teration can  be  made  in  the  tariff,  or  in  any  of 
the  laws,  unless  all  the  members  are  unanimous ; 
and  this  law  holds  good  not  only  for  the  twelve 
years  for  which  it  is  formed,  but,  should  <no  one 
previously  give  notice  of  leaving,  for  the  twelve 
years  to  follow.  Prussia  will  accordingly,  pro 
forma,  give  notice  immediately  that  she  quits  the 
union  ;  and  if  Bavaria  and  Wirtemburg  do  not  agree 
to  the  fusion  with  Hanover,  another  union  will  be 
fiirmed,  from  which  they  will  be  excluded.  That 
Oldenburg  and  Schaumburg  will  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  Hanover  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Mecklenburg,  and  the  free  towns 
of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck,  will  be  obliged 
to  adopt  the  same  course,  or  consent  to  the  loss  of 
a  great  portion  of  their  trade. 

Two  courses  now  lie  open  for  Austria  by  which 
she  may  avoid  a  total  exclusion  from  Germany. 
She  may,  and  probably  will,  attempt  to  induce  Ba- 
varia and  Wirtemburg  to  secede  from  Prussia  and 
join  her  ;  but  the  present  hi^  compensation  which 
these  countries  receive  from  Prussia,  their  constant 
want  of  money,  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  it 
from  Austria,  are  strong  arguments  to  bind  them 
to  the  present  union.  Desirous  as  they  may  be  to 
spite  Prussia,  they  are  not  the  men  to  do  it  at  the 
expense  of  their  pockets.  Were  it  only  at  the 
cost  of  their  people's  liberties,  or  their  own  oaths,  or 
any  trifle  of  that  kind,  their  spleen  would  be  grati- 
fied. But  their  pockets!  Pockets  are  more  re- 
spected than  constitutions  in  Germany. 

The  only  other  alternative  left  for  Austria  is  a 
frank  adoption  of  the  free  trade  principle,  and  there 
are  such  strong  motives  of  interest  in  favor  of  it 
that  we  cannot  but  look  at  it  as  far  from  probable. 
Its  first  effect  would  be  to  paralyze  the  influence  of 
Prussia  completely.  The  offer  of  the  Danube 
market  to  the  manufacturers  of  Germany  would  give 
Austria  an  influence  which  she  has  never  yet  ezer^ 
cised.  Some  of  her  own  manufacturers  might  suflR^r 
for  the  moment ;  but  the  Exhibition  has  shown  that 
Austria  is  fully  capable  of  maintaining  her  place  in 
Grermany  without  artificial  support,  if  once  made 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  exertion.  Nor,  indeed, 
now  that  every  part  is  equally  taxed,  can  there  be 
any  show  of  justice  cr  necessity  for  shutting  up  the 
productions  of  Hungary  from  foreign  trade,  or  de- 
priving them  of  iron  and  cotton  for  the  support  of 
a  few  lazy  manufacturers  or  luckless  owners  of 
iron  mines  !  It  would  scarcely  be  believed  that  the 
price  of  iron  is  so  great  in  Austria  that  in  many 
parts  its  use  is  almost  unknown  in  agriculture. 
Every  agricultural  implement,  except  perhaps  the 
plough,  is  constructed  without  iron,  and  that  for 
the  support  of  some  wretched  iron  works  in  Styria ! 
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When  to  all  this  we  add  the  lots  sDataioed  by  the 
Imperial  Treasury  of  the  revenue  which  might  be 
raised  by  duties  on  import  and  export  with  a  more 
liberal  tariff,  we  cannot  despair  of  seeing  Austria 
entering  on  a  new  system  of  commercial  policy. 

The  state  of  the  finances  of  Austria  certainly  does 
not  justify  a  neglect  of  any  fair  means  of  improving 
them.  A  loan  has  been  just  proposed  for  eight 
millions  and  a  half  sterling,  to  fill  up  which  the 
most  extraordinary  means  have  been  resorted  to. 
It  has  been  declared  a  patriotic  as  well  as  a  profit- 
able act  to  take  a  share  of  this  loan.  The  corpora- 
tion of  Vienna  have  been  ordered  to  send  round  lists 
to  every  house,  with  a  declaration  that  those  who 
wish  to  show  their  good-will  towards  the  govern- 
ment should  subscribe.  Of  course  those  who  don't 
are  straightway  suspected  persons.  The  unhappy 
Jews  in  Hungary,  who  took  a  great  part  in  the 
last  revolution,  and  have  suffered  severely  in  con- 
sequence, have  been  assured  that  they  may  purchase 
ibrgiveness  by  partaking  of  ^he  loan,  and  have  con- 
sequently been  intimidated  to  subscribe.  This  is 
indeed  taking  a  lesson  from  what  Dr.  Bach  affects 
to  find  in  the  doctrines  of  his  bugbear,  Mazzini ! 

All  travellers  from  Austria  agree  in  representing 
the  state  of  the  country  to  be  most  critical.  On 
the  day  of  the  publication  of  the  Edict,  or  Ukase  as 
it  is  now  called,  abolishing  the  constitution,  every 
journal  received  an  order  to  abstain  from  all  re- 
marks on  the  subject.  They  are  filled  with  news 
from  Paris,  or  California,  or  the  North  Pole,  but 
are  silent  as  death  on  Austria  and  her  politics. 
This  last  act  has  filled  the  cup  of  hatred  to  the 
brim.  Even  the  army  is  said  to  be  strongly 
tainted  with  discontent.  In  Hungary  the  Ukase 
has  been  received  with  indifference,  or  rather 
malicious  pleasure.  Some  of  the  more  hopeful 
see  in  it  even  a  chance  of  a  return  to  a  more 
healthful  state ;  and  the  nomination  of  the  Arch- 
duke Albert  to  be  military  and  civil  governor  has 
rather  strengthened  the  feeling.  The  return  of 
Prince  Metternich  to  Vienna,  and  the  sounder 
views  of  policy  which  he  is  known  to  entertain, 
and  with  which  it  is  hoped  he  may  inspire  the 
emperor,  all  tend  to  give  new  hopes.  It  is  well 
known  that  Metternich  never  approved  of  the  ab- 
surdly centralizing  system  of  fiach,  and  it  is 
believed  he  would  advise  a  return  to  many  of  the 
forms,  laws,  and  usages  as  they  prevailed  pre- 
viously to  the  revolution  of  '48. 

It  is  true  that  men  in  the  state  of  bondage  in 
which  the  Hungarians  are  now  held,  catch  at  every 
straw  that  promises  a  momentary  hope  of  deliver- 
ance. For  our  own  parts,  we  cannot  see  any  such 
immediate  prospect  of  relief.  The  determination 
of  Austria  to  strengthen  the  Unity  of  ifte  Empire^ 
and  to  offer  op  everything  to  this  phantom  which 
will  only  fly  the  further  from  them  the  more 
eagerly  they  pursue  it,  assures  us  they  have  yet 
much  to  go  through  before  they  learn  their  mistake. 
They  may  be  ready  enough  to  break  with  the  revolu- 
tion, at  the  command  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  so 
far  as  constitutions,  and  laws,  and  popular  rights 
are  concerned  ;  but  to  restore  rights  and  constitu- 
tions which  the  revolution  has  eaabled  them  to 
violate,  is  more  even  than  his  power  can  place 
within  their  reach. 


From  the  Examiner,  llth  Oct. 
THE   AUSTRALIAN   OPHIR. 

We  have  had  a  colony  in  Australia,  the  last  dis- 
oovered  New  Woild,  for  such  it  truly  is,  for  sixty^ 


four  years,  and,  notwithstanding  this  Ion?  experi* 
ence,  we  know  very  little  of  its  mineral  wealth. 
Coal,  indeed,  has  long  been  known  to  exist,  and 
mines  of  it  have  been  wrought ;  but  it  was  only  a 
few  years  back  that  we  discovered  some  of  the 
richest  copper  mines  in  the  world,  and  now  wa 
have  at  length  found  an  El  Dorado  where  assuredly 
Raleigh  never  dreamt  of  seeking  for  it. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  Australian 
gold  is  remarkable  and  instructive.  The  true  dis- 
coverer is  a  man  of  science,  who,  sitting  in  hia 
study  at  the  distance  of  some  fifteen  thousand  miles 
from  the  spot  where  the  gold  has  been  actually 
found,  foretold  its  existence  and  abundance.  We 
allude  to  the  distinguished  traveller  and  geologist. 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  whose  prophecy  must, 
we  think,  be  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  practical 
triumph  of  the  science  of  geology.  The  prediction 
was  first  made  seven  years  ago,  and  insisted  on  re- 
peatedly at  various  times  down  to  1850.  It  wss, 
however,  most  clearly  and  distinctly  enunciated  in 
1846,  in  a  paper  contained  in  the  *'  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall." 
We  give  the  remarkable  prophecy  in  his  own 
words,  as  they  were  written  five  years  before  the 
actual  discovery  of  the  Ophir  of  the  antipodes. 

Bat,  if  gold  exist  not  (in  any  appreciable  quantity 
at  least)  in  your  otherwise  richly  endowed  mineral 
county,  there  are,  I  am  happy  to  say,  good  grounds 
for  hope,  that  in  their  most  distant  colony  Englishmen 
may  find  it  abundantly.  In  an  address  to  the  fioyal 
Geographical  Society,  delivered  in  May,  1844,  when 
commenting  upon  the  valuable  labors  of  Count  Stne- 
lecki  in  deciphering  the  structure  of  the  great  N.  and 
S.  chain  which  ranges  along  the  eastern  shores  of 
Australia,  I  specially  insisted  upon  its  striking  resem- 
blances to  the  Ural  mountains,  whether  in  direction, 
in  structure,  or  in  alluvia  ;  remarking,  by  the  way, 
that  ds  yet  no  gold  has  been  found  in  this  alluviunu 
I  now  learn,  however,  that  fine  specimens  of  gold  have 
been  found  on  the  western  flank  of  the  Australian  Cor- 
dillera, particularly  at  the  settlement  of  Batburst, 
where  it  occurs  in  fhigments  composed  of  the  same 
matrix  (viz.,  quartz  rock)  as  in  the  Ural.  My  friend 
and  associate  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Petersburg, 
Colonel  lielmersen,  has  indeed  recently  suggested  that 
a  careful  search  for  gold  ore  in  the  Australian  detritus 
will,  it  is  highly  probable,  lead  to  its  detection  in 
abundance  ;  since  the  Russians  had  long  colonized  the 
Ural  mountains,  and  had  for  many  years  worked  minea 
of  magnetic  iron  and  copper  in  solid  rocks,  before  the 
neglected  shingle,  gravel,  and  sand,  on  the  slopes  of 
their  hills  and  in  their  valleys,  were  found  to  be  au- 
riferous. If,  then,  in  the  course  of  your  statistical 
inquiries,  you  may  know  of  any  good  Cornish  miner 
about  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Australia,  be  pleased  to 
tell  him  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  extract- 
ing tin  ore  from  his  own  gravel  to  the  drift  and  debris 
on  the  flanks  of  the  great  N.  and  S.  chain  of  Australia, 
or  any  smaller  parallel  ridges  of  that  great  country  ; 
for  great  would  be  my  pleasure  to  learn  that,  through 
the  application  of  Cornish  skill,  such  a  region  should 
be  converted  into  a  British  **  £1  Dorado."  Request- 
ing you  to  pardon  this  little  digression,  which  after 
all  may  be  turned  to  profit,  and  hoping  that  you  will 
be  as  proud  as  I  am  of  the  connection  which  is  now 
established  between  Cornwall  and  Slluria. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  did  more  than  this.  He 
publicly  addressed  the  Colonial  Ofllce  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Australian  gold,  and  warned  it  as  long 
ago  as  1848,  entre^iting  that  precautions  might  be 
taken  against  such  disorders  as  might  arise  from  his 
anticipated  discovery,  so  that  the  Colonial  Office  has 
been  duly  forewarned  three  years  before  the  work- 
ing of  the  mines,  and  we  can  only  hope  the  hint 
has  not  been  thrown  away  on  it. 
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The  party  who  actually  hit  on  the  gold  was  a 
Mr.  Hargraves,  who,  having  seen  the  valley  and 
hill  ranges  of  the  Sacramento,  was  struck  with  the 
close  geological  resemblance  between  the  latter  and 
the  Australian  Cordillera.  On  his  return,  there- 
fore, from  California,  in  January,  1851,  he  com- 
menced a  search,  and  on  the  6th  of  May  hit  on  the 
present  "  diggins,"  for  which  the  government  of 
Sydney  has  rewarded  him  by  a  gift  of  500/.  It  is 
singular  that  a  Scotch  shepherd  of  the  name  of 
Macgregor  had,  even  as  long  as  thirty  years  ago, 
discovered  small  bits  of  gold,  and  sold  them  in 
Sydney ;  but,  amidst  sheeps^  wool  and  whales' 
blubber,  his  discovery  remained  unnoticed.  Claims 
of  prophetic  anticipations  of  Australian  gold  have 
been  set  up,  we  observe,  by  some  Sydney  journals, 
and  the  local  press  generally  announces  the  real 
prophet  to  have  been  a  certain  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke; 
but  our  geologist  of  the  Antipodes  ought  to  have 
known  that  he  had  been  anticipated,  some  seven 
long  years,  by  a  geologist  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  globe,  who  had  not,  like  him,  the  advantages 
of  local  inspection.  Being  on  the  spot,  Mr.  Clarke, 
if  he  had  any  confidence  in  his  own  prophetic 
judgment,  ought,  like  Mr.  Hargraves,  who  does  not 
pretend  to  be  a  geologist,  to  have  brought  his 
notions  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

So  much  for  the  discovery,  and  now  for  the 
locality.  The  spot  in  which  the  washings  are  at 
present  carried  on  (and  beyond  which  no  gold  has 
hitherto  been  discovered,  although  most  probably 
existing  in  many  other  parts  of  the  same  great 
mountain  range,  which  has  everywhere  the  same 
formation)  is  situated  near  the  junction  of  the 
Summerhill  creek  with  the  Macquarie,  west  of  the 
town  of  Bathurst  33  miles,  and  distant  from  Syd- 
ney 148.  The  place  is  barren,  elevated,  and  cold  ; 
and  the  diggings  were  commenced,  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  intrepidity,  in  the  Austral  winter,  and  amid 
frequent  fiost,  sleet,  and  snow. 

Of  the  quantity  which  the  Australian  mines  are 
capable  of  producing,  nothing  of  course  can  as  yet 
be  said,  for,  up  to  the  last  accounts,  the  whole 
period  of  working  them  was  less  than  a  month. 
Ten  thousand  pounds*  worth  of  gold  had,  however, 
already  reached  Sydney.  The  success  of  the  miners 
was  of  course  various.  A  few  lucky  diggers  are 
reported  to  have  obtained  masses  equal  to  from  one 
to  four  pounds'  weight,  while  others  did  nut  col- 
lect enough  to  pay  for  their  rations.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  average  seems  to  have  ranged 
from  25s.  to  SOs.  a  week,  which  would  fur  Aus- 
tralia be  high  wages.  It  would  appear  that  in 
three  weeks'  time  not  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred 
men  were  already  employed  within  a  surface  not 
exceeding  a  square  mile.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
know  nothing  to  discourage  the  hope  that  the 
Australian  gold  *'  diggins"  may  prove  equally 
productive  with  those  of  California.  The  advan- 
tages for  carrying  on  such  a  branch  of  industry  are 
certainly,  as  we  formerly  pointed  out,  on  the  side 
of  Australia.  It  has  a  population  already  close  at 
hand  ;  it  has  no  mischievous  savages ;  it  has  an 
orderly  government ;  and  its  climate  is  more  tem- 
perate and  salubrious. 

But  now  for  the  probable  effects.  For  the 
moment  they  have,  of  course,  been  prejudicial,  by 
withdrawing  capital  and  labor  from  their  regular 
channels  ;  but  this  cannot  last  long,  for  high  wages 
'and  speculations  will  rapidly  bring  in  a  stream  of 
immigrants,  and  we  see  that  the  Australian  jour- 
nals estimate  an  increase  to  the  population  in  1852 
of  not  less  than  100,000,  which  will  raise  the  whole 


of  that  of  the  continent  to  half  a  million.  Much 
food  must  be  raised  on  the  spot  for  the  new  comers, 
while  necessaries  and  luxuries  must  be  imported 
for  their  use,  and  hence  a  rapid  increase  in  agri- 
culture and  commerce.  Altogether  we  are  dis- 
posed to  consider  that  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
Australia  will  be  equal  to  the  ordinary  advance- 
ment of  half  a  century.  It  must  be  so  if  the  gold 
of  Australia  make  any  approach  to  the  abundance 
of  the  gold  in  California,  where  in  two  years'  time 
we  have  seen  an  almost  uninhabited  **  territory" 
become  a  **  state"  with  70,000  inhabitants. 

The  discovery  of  the  gold  ha^  of  course  produced 
a  prodigious  excitement  in  Sydney  and  its  neighbor- 
hood. If,  says  one  of  the  journalists,  '*  we  were  to 
say  that  the  colony  has  been  panic-stricken — that 
the  whole  population  has  gone  mad,  we  should  use 
a  bold  figure  of  speech,  but  not  much  too  bold  to 
indicate  the  fact."  Men  of  all  ranks  and  profes- 
sions, fit  and  unfit,  (among  the  latter  eight  magis- 
trates of  the  district  of  Bathurst,)  have  turned 
gold-hunters.  This  fever,  however,  is  not,  we 
fancy,  likely  to  be  enduring;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  greater  number  will  speedily  retura 
to  their  regular  empluyments  and  habitual  comforts, 
abandoning  the  field  to  the  hardy,  laborious,  and 
skilful. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  evils  arising  from 
mining  for  the  precioas  metals,  but  we  are  con- 
fident that  they  have  been  greatly  over-rated. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  branch  of  industry 
is  more  amenable  to  abuse  than  most  others.  It 
requires  to  be  regulated,  but  surely  not  to  be 
restrained  or  discouraged,  which  would  be  sheer 
prudery  and  a  mischievous  impertinence.  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  government  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  wealth  of  a  country  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  gold  and  silver  are  just  as  indispensable  to 
the  commerce  of  mankind  as  highways  or  shipping. 
Meanwhile  the  local  government  of  Australia  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  judicious  and  temperate  meas- 
ures for  the  maintenance  of  order.  The  mining 
districts  were  unappropriated,  and  the  government 
requires  that  every  worker  should  take  out  a 
license,  and  pay  a  trifling  fee,  refusing  licenses  to 
parties  who  have  broken  engagements  with  previous 
employers.  Hitherto  good  order  has  been  perfectly 
well  preserved  ;  nor  can  reasonable  complaint  be 
made  of  the  cost  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  '*  Ophir,"  when  mutton  is  to  be 
had  at  threepence  a  pound,  and  beef  at  twopence. 

Of  the  effect  which  will  be  produced  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  at  large  by  the  produce  of  the 
Russian,  theCalifornian,  and  now  of  the  Australian 
mines,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  probable  con- 
jecture. The  produce  of  the  mines  of  the  Urals 
and  Siberia  is  thought  to  amount  to  4,000,000/.  of 
gold  yearly,  and  although  this  has  been  produced 
now  for  several  years,  it  has  had  no  sensible  effect 
on  prices.  In  1850,  California  is  thought  to  have 
yielded  10,000,000/.;  and  from  1848  to  the  end  of 
the  present  year,  the  whole  quantity  which  it  is 
estimated  it  will  have  yielded,  is  thought  will  not 
be  less  than  26,000,000/.,  yet  even  this  immense 
addition  to  the  gold  of  the  world  has  not  affected 
the  price  of  commodities,  nor  disturbed  the  relation 
between  the  two  precious  metals.  If  the  mines  of 
Australia  should  turn  out  as  productive  as  those  of 
California,  then  we  shall  have  an  annual  produce 
of  gold  from  new  mines,  those  of  Russia  included, 
of  twenty-four  millions,  a  quantity  probably  larger 
than  the  value  of  the  two  precious  metals  introduced 
annually  afler  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
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aad  which  in  fiAy  years'  time  reduced  their  value 
to  one  fourth  of  what  it  had  been,  quadrupling  the 
price  of  all  other  commodities.  But  the  world,  it 
should  be  remembered,  is  a  far  greater  and  richer 
world  in  the  nineteenth  than  it  was  in  the  six- 
teenth century ;  and  the  g^reat  probability  is  that 
neither  we  nor  our  children  are  destined  to  see 
such  great  changes  as  the  increased  produce  of  the 
precious  metals  gave  rise  to  three  centuries  ago. 
An  ounce  of  gold  can  be  made  to  cover  a  square 
mile,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it 
should  cover  ten  square  miles ;  and  between  the 
wealth  of  the  world  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  and  its  wealth  in  the  middle  of  tt\e 
nineteenth,  there  is  probably  a  proportion  equal  to 
what  is  indicated  by  these  figures. 


The  following  is  a  chapter  from  Mr.  Putnam^s 
Holiday  Season  publication,  "  The  Home- Book  of 
the  Picturesque,"  a  national  work,  illustrative  of 
American  scenery,  by  American  Artists  and  Au- 
thors ;  to  which  the  late  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.  Bethune,  Bayard  Taylor,  Alfred  B.  Street, 
&c.,  are  also  contributors  in  the  literary  department, 
while  the  artistic  is  sustained  by  Cole,  Durand, 
Huntington,  Weir,  Church,  Richards,  and  others — 
a  well  conceived  and  liberal  enterprise. — Ui,  World. 

THE   CATSKILL   MOUNTAINS. 
BY  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

The  Catskill,  Katskill,  or  Cat  River  Mountains, 
derived  their  name,  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  domi- 
nation, from  the  catamounts  by  which  they  were 
infested  ;  and  which,  with  the  bear,  the  wolf, 
and  the  deer,  are  still  to  be  found  in  some  of  their 
most  difficult  recesses.  The  interior  of  these 
mountains  is  in  the  highest  degree  wild  and  ro- 
mantic; here  are  rocky  precipices  mantled  with 
primeval  forests ;  deep  gorges  walled  in  by  beet- 
ling cliffs,  with  torrents  tumbling  as  it  were  from 
the  sky ;  and  savage  fflens  rarely  trodden  except- 
ing by  the  hunter.  With  all  this  internal  rude- 
ness, the  aspect  of  these  mountains  towards  the 
Hudson  at  times  is  eminently  bland  and  beautiful, 
sloping  down  into  a  country  softened  by  cultivation, 
and  bearing  much  of  the  rich  character  of  Italian 
scenery  about  the  skirts  of  the  Apennines. 

The  Catskills  form  an  advanced  post  or  lateral 
spur  of  the  Great  AUeghanian  or  Appalachian  sys- 
tem of  mountains  which  sweeps  through  the  inte- 
rior of  our  continent,  from  souih-west  to  north-east, 
from  Alabama  to  the  extremity  of  Maine,  fur 
nearly  fourteen  hundred  miles,  belting  the  whole 
of  our  original  confederacy,  and  rivalling  our  great 
system  of  lakes  in  extent  and  grandeur.  Its  vast 
ramifications  comprise  a  number  of  parallel  chains 
and  lateral  groups ;  such  as  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains, the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Alleghanies,  the  Dela- 
ware, and  Lehigh,  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson, 
the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  and  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  In  many  of  these 
vast  ranges  or  sierras  Nature  still  reigns  in  indom- 
itable wildness ;  their  rocky  ridges,  their  rugged 
clefts  and  defiles,  teem  with  magnificent  vegeta- 
tion. Here  are  locked  up  mighty  jforests  that  have 
never  been  invaded  by  the  axe ;  deep,  umbrageous 
valleys  where  the  virgin  soil  has  never  been  out- 
raged by  the  plough  ;  bright  streams  flowing  in 
untasked  idleness,  unburdened  by  commerce,  un- 
checked by  the  mill-dam..    This  mountain  zone  is 


in  fact  the  great  poetical  region  of  our  country, 
resisting,  like  the  tribes  which  once  inhabited  it, 
the  taming  hand  of  cultivation,  and  maintaining  a 
hallowed  ground  for  fancy  and  the  muses.  It  is  a 
magnificent  and  all-pervading  feature,  that  might 
have  given  our  country  a  name,  and  a  poetical  one, 
had  not  the  all-controlling  powers  of  commonplace 
determined  otherwise. 

The  Catskill  Mountains,  as  I  have  observed, 
maintain  all  the  internal  wildness  of  the  labyrinth 
of   mountains  with   which    they  are    connected. 
Their  detached  position,  overlooking  a  wide  low- 
land  region,   with    the   majestic   Hudson   rolling 
through  it,  has  given  them  a  distinct  character, 
and  rendered  them  at  all  times  a  rallying  point  for 
romance  and  fable.     Much  of  the  fanciful  associa- 
tions with  which  they  have  been  cl«>thed  may  be 
owing  to  their  being  peculiarly  subject  to  those 
beautiful  atmospherical  effects  which  constitute  one 
of  the  great  charms  of  Hudson  River  scenery.     To 
me  they  have  ever  been  the  fairy  region  of  the 
Hudson.     I  speak,  however,  from  early  impres- 
sions, made  in  the  happy  days  of  boyhood,  when  all 
the  world  had  a  tinge  of  fairy-land.     I  shall  never 
forget  my  first  view  of  these  mountains.     It  was  in 
the  course  of  a  voyage  up  the  Hudson  in  the  good 
old    times,  before  steamboats  and   railroads  had 
driven  all  poetry  and  romance  out  of  travel.    A 
voyage  up  the  Hudson  in  those  days  was  equal  to 
a  voyage  to  Europe  at  present,  and  cost  almost  as. 
much  time  ;  but  we  enjoyed  the  river  then — we 
relished  it  as  we  did  our  wine,  sip  by  sip,  not,  as 
at  present,  gulping  all  down  at  a  draught  without 
tasting  it.     My  whole  voyage  up  the  Hudson  was 
full  of  wonder  and  romance.     I  was  a  lively  boy, 
somewhat  imaginative,  of  easy  faith,  and  prone  to 
relish  everything  which  partook  of  the  marvellous. 
Among  the  passengers  on  the  sloop  was  a  veteran 
Indian  trader,  on  his  way  to  the  lakes  to  traffic 
with  the  natives.  He  had  discovered  my  propensity, 
and  amused  himself  throughout  the  whole  voyage 
by  telling  me  Indian  legends  and  grotesque  stories 
about  every  noted   place  on   the  river,  such   as 
Spuyten  Devil  Creek,  the  Tappan  Sea,  the  Devil's 
Dans-Kammer,  and  other  hobgoblin  places.     The 
Catskill  Mountains  especially  called  forth  a  host 
of  fanciful  traditions.     We  were  all   day  slowly 
tiding  along  in  sight  of  them,  so  that  he  had  full 
time  to  weave  his  whimsical  narratives.    In  these 
mountains,  he  told  me,  according  to  Indian  belief, 
was  kept  the  great  treasury  of  storm  and  sunshine 
for  the  region  of  the  Hudson.     An  old  squaw  spirit 
had  charge  of  it,  who  dwelt  on  the  highest  peak 
of  the  mountain.     Here  she  kept  Day  and  Night 
shut  up  in   her  wigwam,  letting  out  only  one  of 
them  at  a  time.      She  made   new  moons  every 
month,  and  hung  them   up  in  the  sky,  cutting  up 
the  old  ones  into  stars.     The  great  Manitou,  or 
master  spirit,  employed  her  to  manufacture  clouds  ; 
sometimes  she  wove  them  out  of  cobwebs,  gossa- 
mers, and  morning  dew,  and  sent  them  off  flake 
after  flake,  to  float  in  the  air  and  give  light  summer 
showers — sometimes  she   would    brew   up   black 
thunder-storms,  and  send  down  drenching  rains,  to 
swell  the  streams  and  sweep  everything  away. 
He   had   many   stories,  also,   about  mischievous 
spirits  who  infested  the  mountain  in  the  shape  of 
animals,  and  played  all  kinds  of  pranks  upon  Indian 
hunters,  decoying   them  into  quagmires  and  mo- 
rasses, or  to  the  brinks  of  torrents  and  precipices,. 
All  these  were  doled  out  to  me  as  I  lay  on  the 
deck  throughout  a  long  summer^s  day,  gazing  upon 
these  mountains,  the  ever-changing  shapes  and 
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hoes  of  which  appeared  to  realize  the  magical  in- 
fluences in  question.  Sometimes  they  seemed  to 
approach,  at  others  to  recede ;  during  the  heat  of 
the  day  they  almost  melted  into  a  sultry  haze  ;  as 
the  day  declined  they  deepened  in  tone;  their 
summits  were  brightened  by  the  last  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  later  in  the  evening  their  whole  outline 
was  printed  in  deep  purple  against  an  amber  sky. 
As  I  beheld  them  thus  shifting  continually  before 
my  eye,  and  listened  to  the  marvellous  legends  of 
the  trader,  a  host  of  fanciful  notions  concerning 
them  was  conjured  into  my  brain,  which  have 
haunted  it  ever  since.  ^ 

As  to  the  Indian  superstitions  concerning  the 
treasury  of  storms  and  sunshine,  and  the  cloud- 
weaving  spirits,  they  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  atmospherical  phenomena  of  these  mountains, 
the  clouds  which  gather  round  their  summits,  and 
the  thousand  aerial  effects  which  indicate  the 
changes  of  weather  over  a  great  extent  of  country. 
They  are  epitomes  of  our  variable  climate,  and  are 
stamped  with  all  its  vicissitudes.  And  here  let  me 
say  a  word  in  favor  of  those  vicissitudes,  which 
are  too  often  made  the  subject  of  exclusive  repin- 
ing. If  they  annoy  us  occasionally  by  changes 
from  hot  to  cold,  from  wet  to  dry,  they  give  us  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  climates  in  the  world.  They 
give  us  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  the  sooth  of  Eu- 
rope with  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  north.  They 
float  our  summer  sky  with  clouds  of  gorgeous  tints 
or  fleecy  whiteness,  and  send  down  cooling  showers 
to  refresh  the  panting  earth  and  keep  it  green. 
Our  seasons  are  all  poetical ;  the  phenomena  of 
our  heavens  are  full  of  sublimity  and  beauty. 
Winter  with  us  has  none  of  its  proverbial  gloom. 
It  may  have  its  howling  winds,  and  thrilling  frosts, 
and  whirling  snow-storms ;  but  it  has  also  its  long 
intervals  of  cloudless  sunshine,  when  the  snow- 
dad  earth  gives  redoubled  brightness  to  the  day  ; 
when  at  night  the  stars  beam  with  intensest  lustre, 
or  the  moon  floods  the  whole  landscape  with  her 
most  limpid  radiance ;  and  then  the  joyoua  out- 
break of  our  spring,  bursting  at  once  into  leaf  and 
blossom,  redundant  with  vegetation,  and  vociferous 
with  life ! — and  the  splendors  of  our  summer — its 
morning  voluptuousness  and  evening  glory — its 
airy  palaces  of  sun-gilt  clouds  piled  up  in  a  deep 
azure  sky ;  and  its  gusts  of  tempest  of  almost  trop- 
ical grandeur,  when  the  forked  lightning  and  the 
bellowing  thunder  volley  from  the  battlements  of 
heaven  and  shake  the  sultry  atmosphere — and  the 
sublime  melancholy  of  our  autumn,  magnificent  in 
its  decay,  withering  down  the  pomp  and  pride  of 
a  woodland  country,  yet  reflecting  back  from  its 
yellow  forests  the  golden  serenity  of  the  sky — 
surely  we  may  say  that  in  our  climate  **  the 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firma- 
ment showeth  forth  his  handiwork ;  day  unto  day 
uttereth  speech;  and  night  unto  night  showeth 
knowledge." 

A  word  more  concerning  the  Catskills.  It  is  not 
the  Indians  only  to  whom  they  have  been  a  kind  of 
wonder-land.  In  the  early  times  of  the  Dutch 
dynasty  we  find  them  themes  of  golden  speculation 
among  even  the  sages  of  New  Amsterdam.  During 
the  administration  of  Wilhelmus  Kiefl  there  was  a 
meeting  between  the  director  of  the  New  Netherlands 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  Mohawk  nation  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace.  On  this  occasion  the  director  was 
accompanied  by  Mynheer  Adriaen  Van  der  Donk, 
Doctor  of  Laws,  and  subsequently  historian  of  the 
colony.  The  Indian  chiefs,  as  usual,  painted  and 
decorated  themselves  on  the  ceremony.    One  of 


them  in  so  doing  made  use  of  a  pigment,  the  weight 
and  shining  appearance  of  which  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  Kieft  and  his  learned  companion,  who  sua- 
pected  it  to  be  ore.  They  procured  a  lump  of  it, 
and  took  it  back  with  them  to  New  Amsterdam^ 
Here  it  was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  lohannea 
De  la  Montague,  an  eminent  Huguenot  doctor  of 
medicine,  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  New  Neth- 
erlands. The  supposed  ore  was  forthwith  put  in  a 
crucible  and  assayed,  and  to  the  great  exultation  of 
the  junto  yielded  two  pieces  of  gold,  worth  about 
three  guilders.  This  golden  discovery  was  kept  a 
profound  secret.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  adjusted  with  the  Mohawks,  William  ICieft 
sent  a  trusty  officer  and  a  party  of  men  under  guid- 
ance of  an  Indian,  who  undertook  to  conduct  them 
to  the  place  where  the  ore  had  been  found.  We 
have  no  account  of  this  gold-hunting  expeditioo, 
nor  of  its  whereabouts,  excepting  that  it  was  some- 
where on  the  Catskill  Mountains.  The  exploring 
party  brought  back  a.  bucketful  of  ore.  Like  the 
former  specimen  it  was  submitted  to  the  crucible 
of  De  la  Muntagne,  and  was  equally  productive  of 
gold.  All  this  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Doctor 
Van  der  Donk,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
process  and  its  result,  and  records  the  whole  in  his 
description  of  the  New  Netherlands. 

William  Kief^  now  despatched  a  confidential 
agent,  one  Arent  Corsen,  to  convey  a  sackful  of  the 
precious  ore  to  Holland.  Corsen  embarked  at 
New  Haven  in  a  British  vessel  bound  to  England, 
whence  he  was  to  cross  to  Rotterdam.  The  ship 
set  sail  about  Christmas,  but  never  reached  her  port. 
All  on  board  perished. 

In  1647,  when  the  redoubtable  Petrus  Stuy vesant 
took  command  of  the  New  Netherlands,  William 
Kiefl  embarked,  on  his  return  to  Holland,  provided 
with  further  specimens  of  the  Catskill  Mountain 
ore  ;  from  which  he  doubtless  indulged  golden  an- 
ticipation. A  similar  fate  attended  him  with  thui 
which  had  befallen  his  agent.  The  ship  in  v-^iich 
he  had  embarked  was  cast  away,  and  he  and  his 
treasure  were  swallowed  in  the  waves. 

Here  closes  the  golden  legend  of  the  Catskills ; 
but  another  one  of  similar  import  succeeds.  In 
1649,  about  two  years  after  the  shipwreck  of  Wil- 
helmus Kiefl,  there  was  again  rumor  of  precious 
metals  in  these  mountains.  Mynheer  Brant  Arent 
Van  Slechtenhorst,  agent  of  the  Patroon  of  Rens- 
selaerswyck,  had  purchased  in  behalf  of  the  Patroon 
a  tract  of  the  Catskill  lands,  and  leased  it  out  in 
farms.  A  Dutch  lass  in  the  household  of  one  of 
the  farmers  found  one  day  a  glittering  substance, 
which,  on  being  examined,  was  pronounced  silver 
ore.  Brant  Van  Slechtenhorst  forthwith  sent  his 
son  from  Rensselaerswyck  to  explore  the  mountains 
in  quest  of  the  supposed  mines.  The  young  man 
put  up  in  the  farmer's  house,  which  had  recently 
been  erected  on  the  margin  of  a  mountain  stream. 
Scarcely  was  he  housed  when  a  furious  storm  burst 
forth  on  the  mountains.  The  thunders  rolled,  the 
lightnings  flashed,  the  rain  came  down  in  cataracts ; 
the  stream  was  suddenly  swollen  to  a  furious  torrent 
thirty  feet  deep  ;  the  farm-house  and  all  its  contents 
were  swept  away,  and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  ex- 
cellent swimming  that  young  Slechtenhorst  saved 
his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  horses.  Shortly 
after  this  a  feud  broke  out  between  Peter  Stuy  vesant 
and  the  Patroon  of  Rensselaerswyck  on  account  of 
the  right  and  title  to  the  Catskill  Mountains,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  elder  Slechtenhorst  was  taken 
captive  by  the  potentate  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
and  thrown  into  prison  at  New  Amsterdam. 
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We  have  met  with  no  record  of  any  ftirther  at- 
tempt to  get  at  the  treaaaree  of  the  Catakill ;  ad- 
venturera  may  have  been  discount  by  the  ill 
luck  which  appeared  to  attend  all  who  meddled 
with  them,  as  if  they  were  under  the  guardian  keep 
of  the  same  spirits  or  goblina  who  once  haunted 
the  mountains  and  ruled  oyer  the  weather. 

That  gold  and  aihrer  ore  was  actually  procured 
from  these  mountains  in  days  of  yore,  we  have  his- 
torical evidence  to  prove,  and  the  recorded  word  of 
Adriaen  Vander  Donk,  a  man  of  weight,  who  was 
an  eye-witness.  If  gold  and  silver  were  once  to 
be  found  there,  they  must  be  there  at  present.  It 
remains  to  be  seen,  in  these  gold-hunting  days, 
whether  the  quest  will  be  renewe<l,  and  some  daring 
adventurer,  fired  with  a  true  Califomian  spirit,  will 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  these  mountains  and  open 
a  golden  region  on  the  borders  of  the  Hudson. 


Gamblino  in  Eubope.— The  enormous  sums  of 
money  which  daily  change  owners  at  Wiesbaden, 
Carlesmhe,  and  other  watering  places,  which  are  gen- 
erally resorted  to  by  the  fasluon  and  aristocracy  of 
Europe,  are  almost  incredible,  and  of  course  this  high 
playing  is  frequently  attended  with  tragical  results. 


A  Ibw  weeks  ago,  at  Ctolesmhe,  a  gentleman  named 
Tissard,  who  had  long  been  considered  the  most  suo- 
cessful  ffambler  of  his  day,  and  who  has  freqneni^ 
won  $100,000  in  one  night,  suddenly  took  it  into  hk 
head  to  send  a  buUet  through  kis  heart,  because  on 
one  occasion  his  good  luck  had  deserted  him,  which, 
though  it  would  not  be  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  yet  he 
thought  would  dishonor  him.  Playing  with  a  German 
countess,  he  lost  every  time,  though  they  continued 
for  thirty-one  hours  without  the  slightest  interruption, 
except  while  once  taking  a  cup  of  coffee.  At  last, 
finding  himself  minus  the  sum  of  400,000  francs,  he 
coolly  rose  fr>om  the  table,  and,  requesting  the  lady  to 
excuse  him  for  a  moment,  retired.  After  a  lapse  of 
some  time,  the  countess,  having  become  a  little  fidgety 
about  his  return,  sent  a  servant  to  seek  him,  who, 
finding  his  door  locked,  knocked  several  times  fi>r 
admission,  but  receiving  no  answer  he  at  length  broke 
it  open.  There  lay  the  gambler  extended  on  the  floor, 
with  a  boUet  hole  through  his  heart,  and  beside  him 
on  the  table  an  envelope  bearing  the  address  of  the 
countess,  and.  containing  in  bank  bills  the  amount 
she  had  won  from  him.  The  countess,  it  is  said, 
when  she  was  informed  of  the  catastrophe  which 
occurred,  remarked :  "  Well,  at  least  he  might  have 
told  me  he  was  never  coming  back,  and  not  have  kept 
me  waiting  here  so  long  !*' 


Mb.  Vansiitabt  has  in  the  Daily  JVetot  described 
his  "  ascension**  of  Mont  Blanc : — 

'*  In  your  paper  you  speak  of  the  great  caravan,  which 
amounted  to  upwards  of  thirty  persons,  and  of  the 
sum  of  150/.  which  it  cost  them.  I  have  at  least  the 
tatis&ction  of  knowinff  that  mine  cost  but  little.  I 
agreed  with  three  guides  for  fifty  frames  each,  and 
took  a  porter  part  of  the  way  ;  but  in  consequence  of 
their  good  behavior,  and  the  great  danger  tiiese  men 
were  exposed  to,  through  my  own  folly  of  not  being 
tied  to  the  rope,  I  paid  them  more  than  my  originiQ 
agreement**  When  he  reached  the  Grands  Mulcts, 
Mr.  Albert  Smith's  party  were  enjoying  the  warmth 
of  a  fire.  "  My  only  covering  was  a  blanket,  whilst 
the  fuel  was  scanty  ;  it  consisted  of  three  small  pieces 
of  wood ,  which  we  picked  up  on  the  way.  I  left  the 
Grands  Mulets  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
great  caravan.  It  was  midnight  We  were  all  three 
tied  together.  We  had  calculated  that  the  moon 
would  hb  up  within  half-an-hour  ;  and  after  we  had 
been,  I  suppose,  a  couple  of  hours  en  route,  our  lan- 
terns went  out,  and  fbr  some  time  there  was  no  other 
light  than  the  stars  of  the  firmament  It  was  a  bitter 
moment  We  were  then  indebted  to  the  grand  cara- 
van for  our  direction,  which  was  some  little  distance 
in  advance.  The  efiiect  by  star-light  of  that  compact 
dark  body  with  lanterns  was  not  of  this  world — ^they 
were  moving  silently  along — ^not  a  voice  was  heard — 
it  was  the  march  more  of  spirits  than  of  mortals.  .  .  . 
The  last  part  of  the  ascent  was  truly  &tiguing.  Holes 
in  the  snow  worked  by  the  others  considerably  in- 
creased it  I  fell  from  utter  exhaustion  several  times, 
and  at  each  fall  was  smothered  with  a  ground  hail  or 
sleet  which  the  wind  drove  from  the  mountain.  My 
thirst  was  insatiable — more  intense  than  anything  I 
have  felt — more  so  even  than  in  riding  to  the  Dead  9e& 
in  the  month  of  June.  I  also  felt  a  great  inclination 
to  sleep.  Two  of  my  guides  were  perfectly  black  in 
their  faces,  and  the  other  as  white  as  Hamlet's  ghost 
We  reached  the  summit  a  few  minutes  after  the 
others.  The  view  would  have  been  magnificent,  but 
it  was  too  high;  so  much  so  that  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
looked  more  Uke  a  marsh  than  a  sea. 

"  Having  walked  under  the  sea  in  a  divinff-appara- 
tus,  more  than  100  feet  deep,  and  having  descended 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  both  in  the  iron-mines  of  the 
Dannemora  in  Sweden  and  the  salt  mines  in  Poland, 
and  having  ascended  both  by  a  balloon  and  many  high 
mountains,  I  can  safely  assert  that  there  is  a  certain 
pleasure  in  all  these  enterprises,  unknown  to  those 


who  have  not  experienced  them.  If  the  guides  choose 
to  risk  their  lives,  it  is  their  own  look-out  I  espeo- 
ially  asked  for  unmarried  men,  but  Payot,  one  of  Uie 
three,  was  married.** 


PETRARCH  AND  LAURA. 

Petbasoh*b  love  for  Laura,  Mr.  Simpson  considers 
to  have  been  purely  platonic.  He  might  with  mu^ 
safety  have  gone  a  step  further,  and  put  it  down  as  a 
mere  imaginary  passion,  &ncied  and  kept  warm  by 
the  poet  for  the  very  praiseworthy  motive  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  sonnets.  The  whole  tone  of  Petrarch's 
character  tends  to  strengthen  this  supposition.  It 
may,  indeed,  give  rather  a  rude  shock  to  the  sensibil- 
ities of  the  amiable  souls  who  firmly  believe  that  the 
Minstrel  of  Vaucluse  was  a  heart-broken  lover,  eter- 
nally sighing  after  a  disdainful  beauty — like  any 
Corydon  in  pastoral  verses  *'  done  by  a  person  of 
quality" — to  be  told  that  all  the  probabilities  of 
incident  and  character  go  to  show  that  Petrarch  simply 
used  Laura  as  a  sonnet  peg  to  hang  verses  on  ;  but 
such,  to  a  great  extent,  we  .believe  to  be  the  truth. 
That  the  lady  was  beautiful,  and  that  Petrarch  ad* 
mired  her  beauty,  we  can  very  well  believe  ;  but  his 
love  was  of  a  most  convenient  and  acoommodatinc 
nature.  Like  the  conscience  of  Messrs.  M*Fin  and 
M*  Vittie^immortalized  by  Nicol  Jarvie^it  never  did 
him  any  harm.  Nothing  is  more  significantly  amus- 
ing, in  reading  Petrarch's  life,  than  to  observe  howhla 
hopeless  passion  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  as  soon 
as  he  had  some  favorite  business  or  scheme  on  hand, 
and  how  instantly  it  revived,  in  all  its  pristine  force, 
when  a  period  of  leisure  presented  him  with  ample 
time  to  write  sonnets.  The  visions  which  the  poet — a 
thorough-going  man  of  the  world,  be  it  observed—* 
states  that  he  was  fiivored  with,  and  in  which  the 
appearance  of  Laura  drove  him  at  midnight  fh>m  hia 
bed  out  into  the  wild  hills  of  Vaucluse,  read  like  any* 
thing  but  genuine  confessions.  There  is  neither 
nature  nor  probability  about  them,  and  they  were 
very  probably  got  up  merely  to  color  the  sonnets. 
Besides  all  this,  however,  the  fact  of  Petrarch  having 
another  mistress,  who  bore  him  two  children,  of  whom 
in  later  life  he  took  very  affectionate  care,  ought  to 
settle  the  question  as  to  the  sincerity,  or  rather  the 
reality,  of  the  passion  for  Laura — who  was  herself,  by 
the  way,  a  married  woman  when  her  sonneteer  first 
saw  her. — Morning  Chronicle. 
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From  the  Natlooal  Era. 
THE   REVERIE   OF   AN   OLD   MAID. 

I  AM  getting  advanced  in  life  ;  some  weeks  8inee»  I 
peeaed  my  forty-sixth  birth-day.  It  was  diJBferent 
from  the  birthdajTS  of  my  youth — there  were  no  gifts, 
no  kind  congratulations.  None  near  me  knew  indeed 
that  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
first  of  June,  another  year  of  the  allotted  three-score 
and  ten  was  added  to  my  age. 

I  live  almost  alone  in  a  small  house,  in  a  small  vil- 
lage. It  is  a  pretty  little  cottage  enough,  with  its 
fresh  paint  and  green  blinds,  and  there  is  a  small 
door-yard  in  front  where  my  roses  and  hollyhocks 
may  bloom  and  flaunt  unmolested.  I  have  a  tiny 
ganlen  patch,  with  a  few  cucumber  and  squash  vines, 
a  few  currant  bushes,  two  or  three  rows  of  com,  and 
various  other  homely  vegetables,  flourishing  greenly 
in  its  narrow  precincts.  I  am  not  poor — ^I  have  four 
thousand  dollars  at  interest,  and  for  my  limited  wants 
the  income  is  more  than  ample — ^I  am  never  harassed 
by  doubt  or  anxiety  about  the  means  of  Uving.  I  am 
very  comfortably  situated,  certainly  ;  I  ought  to  be 
very  thankful  for  my  lot     Pray  God  that  I  am  so  ! 

I  am  lonely,  however.  The  little  girl  who  lives  with 
me,  and  aids  about  the  work  of  the  house,  is  a  pleas- 
ant child,  and  I  like  her  company,  young  as  she  is. 
There  is  something  so  fresh  in  her  ideas,  so  frank  and 
artless  in  her  speech,  that  it  does  me  good  to  be  with 
her.  I  like  to  see  her,  too,  as  she  goes  about  her  va- 
rious duties,  humming  the  while  a  snatch  of  some  gay 
tune,  or  singing  in  an  undertone  the  words  of  a  child- 
ish hymn.  But  little  Maggie  has  parents  living  near, 
and  she  has,  in  addition,  a  host  of  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, who  are  all  so  nearly  the  same  size  that  you 
marvel  when  told  that  there  is  full  *'  fourteen  months' 
difference"  in  the  ages  of  most  of  them.  When  her 
work  is  done,  she  finds  it  more  pleasant  to  run  in  and 
taUc  awhile  with  her  mother,  or  romp  with  the  chil- 
dren, than  to  stay  with  the  old  maid.  I  cannot  bhune 
her. 

My  neighbors  come  to  see  me  quite  often,  and  I  oc- 
casionally have  company  to  tea.  Sometimes  a  child 
ventures  in  to  ask  for  a  flower,  or  a  man  stops  at  the 
door  to  inquire  if  I  can  make  a  half  a  doien  shirts  for 
him.  Once  in  a  long  time  I  put  on  my  best  gown 
and  newest  collar,  and  go  out  to  spend  the  afternoon. 
Thus  much  I  see  of  life — such  share  have  I  in  the  busy 
action  of  the  world  around  me. 

I  was  not  always  so  solitary,  so  isolated.  A  large 
group  and  a  merry  one  gathered  around  the  hearth  of 
my  old  home.  Loud  shouts  and  ringing  laughter 
echoed  through  its  halls — gay  voices  sounded  in  the 
orchard  and  the  gardens-childish  forms  played  upon 
the  hill-side,  or  wandered  by  the  brook.  And  our 
mother  was  there,  too,  with  her  pleasant  smile,  and 
our  father,  strong  in  the  prime  of  manhood. 

Years  passed,  and  wrought  many  changes  in  our 
household.  In  the  old  parlor,  three  brides  had  stood 
in  maiden  beauty — two  corpses  had  lain  in  cold  and 
white  repose.  Each  had  left  a  vacant  place,  never  to 
be  filled  again. 

And  yet  other  years  passed  on  ;  my  younger  brother 
grew  up,  and  went  forth  into  the  world  ;  our  mother 
died  and  was  buried  ;  only  my  finther  and  I  were  left. 
We  were  happy  together ;  spite  of  all  the  changes,  all 
the  sorrow  we  hod  seen,  we  were  yet  happy,  for  each 
had  something  to  cling  to,  something  to  love.  I  asked 
no  more  than  to  devote  myself  to  him — ^to  make  his 
comfort,  his  enjoyment,  the  study  of  my  life.  But  he 
died  too— and  when  I  had  followed  him  to  the  grave, 
and  returned  to  the  still,  deserted  house,  I  felt  that 
now  I  was  in  truth  alone 

My  sisters  offered  me  a  home  with  them,  and  I 
would  gladly  have  accepted  it,  but  I  feared  to  do  so. 
I  had  kept  my  own  house  for  years,  and  knew  not 
whether  I  could  be  happy  in  that  of  another  person. 
Bwides,  I  had  my  peculiaritifls,  my  old-maidish  ways, 


if  you  will,  and  I  could  not  be  sore  that  they  wonld 
meet  with  indulgence  or  respect  I  did  not  like  to 
endanger,  even  by  trifling  duagreements,  the  contin- 
uance of  that  affectionate  understanding  which  had 
always  existed  between  my  sisters  and  myself.  So  I 
thanked  Anna  and  Maria  warmly  for  their  kindness, 
but  told  them  I  thought  it  better  for  me  to  live  alone. 
They  tried  to  dissuade  me  from  the  project — they  rep- 
resented to  me  how  solitary  I  would  be.  I  knew  they 
spoke  the  truth,  but  I  still  held  to  my  resolve. 

I  bought  this  little  house,  and  moved  hither  a  por- 
tion of  my  furniture — the  chairs  and  tables  that  had 
been  in  our  old  home  so  long — even  the  mirror,  with 
its  quaintly  carved  frame,  which  for  thirty  years  had 
hung  between  the  parlor  windows.  During  the  week 
or  two  which  it  took  to  put  my  place  Ihirly  in  orde^- 
to  clean,  paint,  wash  windows,  and  ludl  down  carpets 
— I  was,  if  not  happy,  at  least  occupied,  and  in  a 
measure  absorbed.  But  when  all  was  done — ^when  no 
speck  of  dust  remained  on  the  dark  and  polished  t»- 
bles— when  the  window  panes  shone  bright  and  clear, 
and  the  carpets  stretched  unwrinkled  across  the  floor 
— I  began  to  feel  my  loneliness.  For  a  few  weeks  I 
lived  on  as  I  was — I  arose,  ate,  and  drank ;  when 
night  came,  I  slept  It  was  a  very  dull  and  stagnant 
life  ;  and  more— it  was  besieged  by  vain  and  bitter 
pining  after  past  happiness,  by  restless,  undefined 
yearnings  for  happiness  in  the  fiiture.  I  felt  that  I 
was  beaming  disoontented  and  unthankful.  This 
will  never  do,  I  said  ;  I  must  have  some  fixed  and  set* 
tied  employment,  something  to  fill  my  hands  and  oo- 
copy  my  thoughts — this  aimless  life  is  too  weary,  too 
dreary  to  be  endured.  I  resolved  to  take  in  sewing,  and 
to  devote  the  proceeds  to  charity.  I  tried  the  plan,  and 
it  answered  well — I  had  now  a  purpose  to  accomplish, 
an  object  to  attain.  I  visited  the  poor  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, learned  their  necessities,  and  ministered  to 
them  as  far  as  I  was  able.  I  had  the  sweet  conscious- 
ness of  being  useful,  of  doing  something,  in  my  small 
way,  toward  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Existence 
no  longer  seemed  tame  and  joyless ;  it  had  interest 
and  excitement  even  for  me. 

For  six  years  I  have  lived  thus  ;  my  daily  routine 
scarce  varied,  save  by  occasional  visits  JTrom  my 
brothers  and  sisters  or  their  children.  Once  or  twice 
I  have  gone  to  see  Anna,  who  resides  about  two  hun- 
dred mUes  distant  from  me.  These  visits  are  pleasant 
things  ;  we  talk  over  the  old  times  and  the  old  feel- 
ings till  they  seem  almost  real,  almost  present  to  us. 
But  when  we  have  parted,  and  the  house  is  quiet  again 
— when  there  is  no  patter  of  little  feet  in  the  entry, 
and  the  kind  faces  of  my  sisters  have  vanished  from 
my  sight — ^a  sense  of  desolation  falls  upon,  my  heart 
I  try  to  dispel  it,  but  cannot  always  succeed. 

Maria  came  to  see  me  about  a  month  ago,  bringing 
with  her  little  Susie,  her  youngest  child.  They  stayed 
with  me  two  weeks,  every  moment  of  which  was  brim- 
ful of  happiness.  Maria  lives  farther  away  from  md 
than  Anna,  and  we  do  not  see  each  other  as  often  ;  it 
was  three  years  since  we  had  met  There  were  so 
many  questions  to  be  asked  and  answered,  so  many 
incidents  to  relate,  so  much  to  talk  of,  that  we  had 
hardly  begun  our  visit  when  the  time  came  for  its 
close.  I  could  not  repress  a  few  tears,  as  I  bade  fare* 
well  to  my  sister  and  her  child  ;  Maria  kissed  me 
tenderly,  but  there  were  no  tears  in  her  eyes.  Well, 
there  was  no  need  that  there  should  be ;  she  was 
going  back  to  her  husband  and  children — ^to  those  who 
had  been  lonely  in  her  absence,  and  would  welcome 
her  with  gladness.  I  pictured  to  myself  their  happy 
meeting,  and  sighed  at  the  thought  that  in  my  home 
there  was  no  &ce  to  brighten  at  my  coming. 

The  day  had  been  dark  and  gloomy,  with  a  sky 
threatening  rain,  that  began  to  &11  as  the  evening  set 
in.  Little  Maggie  went  early  to  bed,  and  I  was  left 
alone.  I  drew  Uie  curtains,  put  firesh  coal  upon  the 
fire,  and  sat  dovrn  in  the  rocking-chair.  The  room, 
as  I  glanced  round  it,  looked  very  snug  and  eheerfuL 
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The  carpet  was  gay-colored — ^the  paper  on  the  walls 
was  light  and  clean — the  old-fi»hioned  clock  in  the 
corner  ticked  in  a  strong,  clear  Toice— the  brass  knobs 
of  the  doors  were  bright  as  hands  could  make  them — 
so  were  the  candlesticks,  ranged  along  the  mantel- 
piece. The  fire  shone  with  a  nA  and  drowsy  glow — 
the  old  cat  slept  at  my  feet — ^the  candle  burned  dimly 
on  the  little  stand. 

It  is  very  pleasant  here,  I  thought— or  it  would  be, 
rather,  if  I  had  any  one  with  me  ;  but  I  am — alone. 
I  don't  think  any  but  an  old  maid  can  comprehend 
the  full  meaning  of  that  word.  A  bachelor  is  a  soli- 
tary being  certainly,  but  men  do  not  feel,  like  women, 
the  need  of  home  sympathy  and  home  affections.  To 
a  man,  a  bright  fireside  at  his  boarding-house  is  just 
as  cheerful  as  if  it  were  his  own  ;  the  companionship 
of  a  friend  is  as  grateful  to  him  as  that  of  a  wife  or 
child  would  be,  if  he  had  them.  He  does  not  feel  any 
craving  for  finally  joys  ;  he  has  no  vacant  chamber, 
haunted  by  a  sense  of  its  own  loneliness,  in  hit  heart. 
Business,  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  the  society  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, suffice  for  him.  But  I  want  something 
dearer,  tenderer,  more  real,  than  this  ;  and,  being 
unable  to  obtain  it,  I  cannot  but  feel  an  emptiness,  a 
Toid  in  life. 

How  thoroughly  alone  I  am  !  I  have  brothers  and 
sisteis,  nephews  and  nieces  ;  they  like  and  esteem  me 
with  various  degrees  of  warmth,  but  I  am  not  impor- 
tant to  them.  I  am  no  part  of  their  happiness  while  I 
live  ;  and  if  I  died,  they  would  not  miss  me.  I  should 
like  to  be  really  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  one 
human  being.  It  is  a  vain  wish  though,  and  I  might 
as  well  ask  for  wings,  and  expect  that  I  could  fly  ; 
single  women  of  my  age  are  of  but  small  account  to 
any  one. 

Alone,  alone  !  It  will  be  the  lot  of  all  my  fiiture 
life,  be  that  long  or  short,  and  in  death  I  shall  still 
be  solitary.  I  shall  have  a  long  illness,  perhaps,  and 
Anna  or  Maria  will  come  here  to  nurse  me.  I  shall 
not  moke  much  trouble,  I  hope — I  shall  try  not  to  be 
exacting.  But  Anna,  she  will  be  the  one,  probably, 
as  her  family  is  smaller — ^will  find  it  very  lonely,  and 
she  will  feel  anxious  to  be  with  her  husband  and 
children^  She  will  do  all  that  she  can  for  me,  and  do 
it  kindly,  and  ungrudgingly — yet  on  the  whole  it  can- 
not but  be  a  reliS  when  she  sees  that  her  task  will 
soon  be  ended. 

I  shall  die.  The  clergyman  will  be  present,  with 
Anna  and  her  husband,  for  she  will  have  written  to 
him  that  I  cannot  last  much  longer,  and  that  he  had 
better  come  on,  if  possible.  Anna  will  weep  when 
she  sees  that  I  am  going,  and  even  George's  eyes  may 
be  wet  with  tears.  A  short  struggle,  a  few  quickly- 
drawn  breaths,  and  all  will  be  over.  Only  a  poor 
worn-out  body  will  lie  upon  the  bed.  God  grant  that 
the  spirit  may  have  passed  to  happier  regions  ! 

They  will  lay  me  out,  and  place  me  in  the  parlor — 
I  shall  lie  there  undisturbed.  None  will  come  to  gaze 
with  anguish  on  my  pale  and  wasted  features — no  hot 
tears  wiU  fall  upon  my  fiice — no  kiss  be  pressed  upon 
my  icy  lips.  A  few  neighbors  may  step  in,  perhaps, 
to  see  the  corpse — and  when  the  cloth  is  removed  they 
will  sny,  "  She  is  very  natural,"  or  '*  She  is  much 
altered,*'  just  as  the  case  may  be.  The  same  remark 
will  be  made  by  those  friends  who  have  been  sent  for 
to  follow  me  to  the  grave. 

After  two  or  three  days  will  come  the  funeral. 
Some  of  the  village  people  will  be  present,  and  there 
will  be  a  respectable  number  of  mourners.  A  prayer 
will  be  offered,  and  the  old  clergyman  will  speak  a 
few  words  to  the  living,  admonishing  them  to  prepare 
for  the  time  when  they,  too,  must  lie  cold  and  motion- 
less OS  the  corpse  before  them.  The  coffin  will  be 
opened,  and  all  who  wish  can  look  at  me  for  the  last 
tune — after  that,  the  lid  will  be  screwed  down,  and  I 
shall  be  carried  to  my  long  home.  Should  the  day  be 
fine,  some  of  my  old  acquaintances  will  attend  me  on 
that  last  journey.    I  can  see  now  the  halMoxen  car- 


riages and  the  few  people  on  foot  moving  solemnly 
onward  till  they  reach  the  churchyard  gate.  There 
they  halt — the  mourners  descend  from  the  carriages, 
and  all  walk  slowly  up  the  broad  path,  and  pause  be- 
fore an  open  vault.  The  cofiin  is  lowered — ^the  grsj- 
haired  old  clergyman  steps  forward,  and,  with  head 
uncovered,  prays  beside  the  grave.  The  borers  throw 
in  a  few  shovels  full  of  earth — the  clods  fall  heavily 
upon  the  coffin.  The  clergyman  says,  as  I  have  so 
often  heard  him,  *'  These  afflicted  mourners  thank 
you  that  you  have  buried  their  dead  away  from  thdr 
sight ;"  the  little  crowd  disperses,  and  the  sexton 
hastily  fills  up  the  grave. 

They  come  back  to  this  house — ^Maria,  Anna,  and 
my  brothers.  The  will  is  read,  and  then  they  sit 
down  to  a  late  dinner.  There  are  no  tears,  no  sUfied 
sobs,  neither  is  there  laughter  nor  levity.  A  decent 
seriousness  pervades  the  group. 

The  next  day  all  will  go  to  their  own  homes  but 
Anna  and  her  husband — they  will  stay  behind  to  at- 
tend to  the  disposal  of  the  fiimiture  and  the  closing 
of  the  house.  When  this  is  done,  they  too  vrill  go, 
and  the  bare  mound  in  the  churchyard  will  remain 
unvisited. 

By  and  by  this  house  will  be  sold — other  people 
will  live  in  these  rooms  which  have  been  mine  so  long 
—other  furniture  will  stand  in  the  place  of  those  time- 
honored  relics  which  I  brought  hither  ih)m  my  own 
dear  home.  And  my  memory  will  pass  away  front 
the  earth. 

It  is  hard,  it  is  hard,  I  said,  and  dropped  a  tear. 
Will  no  human  being  think  often  of  me  with  a  tender 
sorrow  ?  Will  no  kind  hand  plant  flowers  upon  my 
grave — no  eye  weep  that  I  have  gone  forever  ?  Not 
one. 

And  yet,  I  questioned  myself,  is  it  not  better  so  ? 
Better  to  pass  off  quietly  into  oblivion,  leaving  no 
trace  behind  us  P  Is  it  not  selfish  to  wish  that  we 
may  be  a  cause  of  pain  and  sorrow  to  the  hearts  that 
we  love  best  ?  Yes  ;  it  it  selfish — ^but  it  is  also  nat- 
ural. 

"  That  is  no  excuse,"  Mrs.  K would  here  re- 
mark ;  "  grace  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  conquer 

nature."    Dear  Mrs.  K ,  I  have  great  respect  for 

your  judgment,  great  reverence  for  your  opinions — 
but  forgive  me  if  I  cannot  quite  give  in  my  adherence 
to  this  sentiment  of  yours.  Was  there  no  grief  of 
wounded  feeling  in  the  reproachful  look  which  the 
Master  turned  on  Peter  who  denied  him  ? 

I  snuffed  the  candle,  and  resumed  my  musings. 

It  is  partly  my  own  fiiult,  I  said,  partly  the  fault 
of  circumstances,  that  I  am  thus  alone.  Certainly  it 
is  not  because  I  never  had  a  chance  of  being  other- 
wise. I  was  young  and  pretty  once,  and  in  those 
days  I  had  my  offers  as  well  as  other  people.  And 
there  was  one — ^but  he  is  gone,  long  years  ago.  Oh  ! 
there  are  no  such  men  now-a-days. 

But  suppose  that  he  had  lived — that  the  secret, 
unacknowledged  tenderness  which  we  cherished,  had 
been  understood,  avowed  ?  How  would  it  have  been 
then  ? 

I  can  picture  to  myself  our  sunlit  days  of  courtship 
— ^the  dark  eyes  looking  into  mine  with  happy  fond- 
ness, the  hand  in  which  my  own  is  warmly  clasped. 

A  year  passes  on,  and  it  is  our  wedding-day.  We 
stand  side  by  side  in  that  old  parlor,  consecrated  both 
by  sweet  and  mournful  memories.  He  gazes  on  me 
with  such  earnest  affection  that  I  blush  and  tremble 
when  I  meet  his  eye. 

We  are  married  ;  with  pure,  confiding  love,  with 
humble  trust  in  that  Power  stronger  than  we,  and 
able  to  sustain  us,  we  speak  the  solemn  vows  which 
bind  us  together  for  all  our  future  life.  Friends 
crowd  around  us — ^kisses  are  showered  on  the  bride, 
and  congratulations  on  the  bridegroom.  Then  comes 
the  exchange  of  the  white  dress  and  flowing  veil  for  a 
plainer,  soberer  attire.  We  are  whirled  away  in  a 
travelling  earriago^when  the  honeymoon  is  over. 
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ire  oome  back  and  settle  down  quietly  in  our  home. 
We  are  happy,  for  we  have  youth  and  health — &ith 
in  Qod  and  in  each  other.  Perhaps  in  the  first  days 
of  our  wedded  life  we  have  felt  a  little  saddened  and 
disappointed  that  even  the  fUll  and  free  possession  of 
each  other's  Ioto  did  not  bring  that  perfect  rapture 
which  we  had  looked  for.  But  we  have  not  spoken  of 
this — and  gradually  the  feeling  (Slides  away — in  place 
of  that  bliss  which  lovers  dream  of,  but  which  not  one 
of  them  has  realized,  we  have  a  quiet,  ever-deepening 
ftffection,  which  lights  up  our  home  and  hearts  un- 
ceasingly. 

Our  house  is  small,  but  pretty — there  is  a  little 
apartment,  half  closet,  half  recess — which  we  fill  with 
books,  and  call  the  Library.  There  is  a  breakfast 
room,  well  lighted  and  arranged,  and  my  own  sitting- 
room,  looking  out  upon  the  garden.  There  are  flow- 
ers in  profusion  aboat  the  house,  and  creeping  vines, 
and  fine  old  trees.  In  the  kitchen  garden  there  is  a 
goodly  array  of  vegetables,  firom  the  ruddy  beet  and 
pink-eyed  potato  to  the  more  delicate  celery  and  as- 
paragus. On  these  I  expend  a  vast  deal  of  culinary 
skill.  I  take  a  housewifely  pride  in  preparing  dishes 
at  once  savory  and  fhigal.  My  husband  smiles  at 
my  economy — sometimes  he  calls  me  "  Prudence,*'  or 

{>rophesies  that  I  will  make  him  a  rich  man  before 
ong. 

I  can  see  now  our  breakfast-table,  spread  with  its 
snowy  cloth.  There  are  the  cups  of  steaming  coffee, 
the  warm  rolls,  the  half  mackerel  nicely  broUed,  and 
the  golden  butter.  Everard,  in  his  dressing  gown 
and  slippers,  looks  the  personification  of  ease  and 
comfort  I  wear  a  dark  wrapper  and  a  little  collar  ; 
my  hair  is  neatly  braided,  for  I  remember,  and  as  yet 
put  in  practice,  the  advice  so  often  bestowed  on  wo- 
men, not  to  neglect  after  marriage  the  neatness  which 
00  pleased  the  lover's  eye  before  iL 

Our  meal  is  finished,  yet  we  linger  at  the  table  to 
talk  over  the  various  things  so  interesting  to  us,  so 
unimportant  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  half-hour 
passes  in  pleasant  converse,  and  then  Everard,  look- 
ing at  his  watch,  declares  that  he  can  stay  no  longer. 
He  comes  to  my  side,  kisses  me,  and  is  gone.  I  go 
about  my  household  duties,  happy  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  love,  proud  that  my  love  is  so  much  to 
him. 

Anon  we  are  parents.  With  a  timorous  joy,  a 
grateful  wonder,  a  measureless  afifection,  we  look  upon 
the  little  one  that  God  has  sent  us.  We  hang  over  it 
with  fond  solicitude  ;  we  watch  with  delight  the  move- 
ments of  its  tiny  limbs.  Other  people  see  in  it  only 
a  new-bom  baby,  with  the  red  complexion,  shapeless 
features,  and  puny  legs  and  arms,  which  belong  to 
that  early  stage  of  being.  But  we  see  in  it  our  child 
—our  darling — the  new  link  between  our  hearts. 

The  baby  grows.  The  red  hue  clears  away  from 
its  features,  the  thin,  silky  hair  nearly  covers  its  head, 
its  eyes  brighten  with  intelligence.  It  begins  to  know 
us — it  stretches  out  its  arms  to  be  taken  and  held. 
Thenceforth  every  month  beholds  some  new  epoch  in 
its  existence.  It  has  cut  a  tooth  ;  it  can  say  **  papa  ;" 
it  has  learned  some  little  trick  which  seems  to  us  the 
prettiest  that  ever  baby  tried.  By  and  by  it  can  walk ; 
it  begins  to  talk,  too,  with  the  sweet  lisping  utterance 
of  earliest  childhood.  Ah  !  it  is  indeed  a  blessing  to 
Everard  and  me. 

Years  pass  on.  The  little  one  who  first  woke  in 
our  hearts  the  throb  of  parental  tenderness  has  been 
taken  in  its  innocence  to  a  purer  home.  We  have 
mourned  its  loss  as  only  parents  can  ;  yet  mingled 
with  our  grief  has  been  a  chastened  joy,  as  we  re- 
membered that  our  lamb  was  safe  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  Since  then ,  many  children  have  been 
given  us.  They  are  healthful,  blooming  creatures — 
noisy  and  romping  enough,  no  doubt ;  and  faulty 
enough,  too,  yet  still  of  lundly  hearts  and  generous 
Affections. 

They  grow  up— the  boys  go  into  bosinefls,  or  enter 


college ;  the  girls  are  becoming  a  part  of  society. 
Everard  and  I  are  getting  old  ;  silver  threads  mingle 
with  his  dark  looks,  and  his  step  is  not  as  tree  and 
light  as  it  was  in  former  days.  I  am  altered  ;  a  cap 
conceals  the  hair  which  has  lost  its  youthful  bright 
ness  and  luxuriance  ;  wrinkles  ftirrow  a  forehead  that 
was  once  smooth  and  fair.  I  care  little  for  the  change, 
however.  The  slight  personal  vanity  which  I  onoe 
possessed  is  merged  in  the  pride  I  feel  in  the  beauty 
of  my  children.  I  often  wonder  if  any  mother  but 
myself  has  such  a  family — such  strong,  manly  boys, 
such  graceful,  winning  daughters.  Everard  and  I 
are  still  a  happy  couple — life  is  full  of  interest  and 
occupation  for  us.  Our  children  are  at  once  our 
chiefest  care,  our  most  abundant  joy. 

But  time  goes  on,  and  the  group  is  widely  scattered. 
Marriage,  fortune,  chance  and  change,  and  death, 
too,  have  thinned  the  blooming  ranks.  A  widowed 
daughter,  a  young,  fair  woman  still,  is  the  only  child 
that  shares  our  home.  She  is  the  light  of  our  dimmed 
eyes,  the  sunshine  of  our  closing  day.  For  we  are 
really  old  now  ;  Everard's  tall  form  is  bent,  and  he 
moves  feebly  about,  leaning  on  his  staff.  But  he  is 
kind,  generous,  loving  still ;  you  see  that  in  his  fSaoe, 
which  has  no  harshness  in  its  wrinkles,  no  querulous 
shade  in  its  gravity.  Little  children  love  him  ;  thej 
climb  upon  his  knee,  while  he  tells  them  stories  of 

East  days,  and  their  slight  fingers  play  with  his  graj 
air.  Peace  is  ours — happiness  in  each  other's  love, 
in  the  tenderness  of  our  children,  the  kindness  of  the 
few  friends  whom  time  has  spared  us:  and,  more 
than  all,  in  the  love  of  God,  and  the  hope  of  thai 
bright  home  to  which  we  draw  so  near. 

At  last  a  great  change  comes  ;  I  am  laid  upon  that 
couch  of  sickness,  firom  which  I  am  never  more  to  rise. 
With  what  fond,  fiiithful  care  am  I  tended  !  how  un- 
weariedly  does  love  minister  to  my  every  want!  Kind 
hands  smooth  my  pillow ;  gentle,  tender  tones  quee> 
tion  me  of  my  feelings  and  desires — anxious  affection 
watches  over  me,  fearing  much,  yet  hoping  ever  for 
my  restoration.  But  that  is  not  to  be — I  feel  it  sa 
In  peaceful  resignation  I  await  the  final  hour. 

It  comes.  The  time  comes  when  the  two  lives,  fbr 
years  so  blent  together,  are  to  be  severed.  I  am 
dying.  My  children  are  around  me — they  have  been 
summoned  to  attend  their  departing  mother,  and  each 
has  tearfully  obeyed  the  calL  Everard  sits  by  me, 
my  hand  clasped  in  his.  I  am  weak — I  can  say  but 
little,  but  I  entreat  our  children  so  to  make  thdr 
choice,  that  they,  like  me,  may  be  enabled  to  look  on 
death  as  but  the  entrance  to  eternal  life.  I  beg  them 
to  be  kind  to  their  father,  to  make  happy  his  few  re- 
maining years  by  their  tenderness  and  duty.  To  him 
I  say  but  little,  since  words  could  ill  express  what  I 
owe  him,  how  I  love  him,  even  then.  But  he  f^els 
the  pressure  of  my  numbing  fingers,  he  sees  the  fond 
looks  of  my  darkening  eyes,  and  knows  all  that  I 
would  tell  him  of  my  gratitude  for  his  life-long  aflfeo- 
tion,  his  unceasing  care. 

My  sight  fails — my  breath  is  short,  and  drawn  with 
effort — ^with  one  last  look  on  the  weeping  circle  around 
me,  and  the  bowed  form  at  the  bedside,  my  spirit 
passes. 

There  is  nothing  terrible  in  such  a  departure,  I  said 
— the  very  last  moment  on  earth  is  cheered  by  human 
love^and  then  how  easy  the  quick  transition  to  that 
Divine  love  which  shall  be  ours  throughout  eternity ! 
In  such  a  death,  I  can  well  believe  that  all  the  natural 
awe  which  we  might  feel  in  the  near  contemplation  of 
that  Unspeakable  Glory  in  whose  presence  we  must 
stand,  would  be  changed  into  a  joyfm  serenity,  a  calm 
and  happy  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

I  resumed  my  musing. 

When  all  is  over — when  the  grave  is  filled  and  my 
children  have  gone  back  to  their  own  homes — even 
then  I  am  not  forgotten.  They  think  often  of  me— 
they  tiJk  kindly  of  me  to  each  other.  They  tell  their 
children  of  grandmamma,  who  loved  them  so  dearly 
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vhile  ihe  Imd.  Ererard — ^the  feeble,  aged  man, 
journeying  forward  to  the  home  where  I  have  goD»— 
never  forgets  me.  I  am  always  present  to  him — he 
thinks  of  mo  with  tenderest  afiieiction — ^he  longs  for 
her  who  for  more  than  forty  yean  was  to  him  another 
self.    Dear  Everard ! 

My  grave  is  often  visited — ^flowers  bloom  there, 
which  living  hands  have  planted — ^little  feet  tread 
about  the  narrow  mound,  and  graver  steps  pause 
oftentimes  beside  it. 

Tes  !  I  live  in  the  memory  of  those  whom  onoe  I 
cherished. 

Alas !  I  cried  in  bitterness,  how  different  is  the 
death  of  which  I  have  mused,  from  that  which  will 
one  day  seize  on  my  forlorn  existence !  How  diffisrent 
the  life,  so  ffU  of  usefulness,  and  of  joys  springing 
out  of  that  usefulness,  from  my  own !  And  that 
green  mound  in  the  church-yard— how  unlike  the  grave 
which  lies  yonder  on  the  bleak  hill-side,  and  hungers 
ibr  this  wasted  form  ! 

I  remember  how,  in  the  old  days  at  home,  we  chil- 
dren once  found  a  dead  leech — a  dried-up,  shrivelled 
thing.  We  put  it  into  warm  water  and  soaked  it  for 
a  time — ^it  swelled  up  plump  and  full,  and  looked  alive 
but  it  could  not  move,  draw  blood,  or  perform  any  of 
its  leech-like  fiinctions.  I  am  a  good  deal  like  it — I 
soak  myself  in  the  warm  water  of  interest  and  sym- 
]^thy  in  the  lives  and  happiness  of  others — ^in  chiurity 
— ^in  various  other  tepid  baths — ^but  it  *8  of  no  use. 
I  am  not  really  alive — ^like  the  poor  leech,  I  have  at 
best  but  a  miserable  semblance  of  existence.  The 
timile  is  not  a  very  pretty  one,  certainly  ;  still,  a  leech 
IS  about  as  lovely  and  lovable  as  an  old  maid  of 
forty-six. 

The  truth  is,  that  I  cannot  be  happy  on  the  happi- 
ness of  others — I  must  have  something  of  my  own  ; 
something  to  love  and  cherish — ^to  be  loved  by,  cher- 
ished by,  in  return.  But  that  I  cannot  have— and 
why?  Other  people  do.  Who  but  I  has  such  a 
dreary,  lone  existence  ?  Why  did  not  God  give  me, 
too,  the  objects  of  interest  and  affection  which  he  has 
given  to  others  ?  I  am  sure  I  deserve  it  quite  as  well 
M  many  of  them. 


This  Ur  had  I  gone,  when  a  sudden  flash  and  then 
a  total  darkness  recalled  my  thoughts.  The  candle 
had  gone  out — absorbed  in  my  musings,  I  had  not 
noticed  that  it  had  burned  down  to  the  socket. 

So  suddenly,  I  thought,  may  my  taper  of  life  go 
out !  Pray  God  that  £e  quick  extinction  may  find 
me  engaged  in  no  such  weak  and  vain  regrets.  What ! 
have  I  accused  my  Maker  of  injustice  because  I  had 
not  all  my  restless  heart  could  ask  for  ?  Then  have  I 
been  wicked  as  well  as  foolish. 

I  can  be  happy — ^I  ought  to  be — *t  is  my  own  &ult 
if  I  am  not.  *T  is  my  own  fault  if,  by  contrasting  my 
lot  with  that  of  others,  or  dreaming  of  what  might 
have  been,  I  grow  dissatisfied  and  tluknklesa. 

Life  is  not  a  burden,  to  be  endured — it  is  a  bles- 
sing, to  be  grateful  for  and  to  enjoy.  In  every  life 
are  many  gleams  of  happiness — in  some  more  than  in 
others,  it  is  true — but  no  existence  is  unvistted  by 
them.  I,  for  instance,  who  have  been  so  bitterly  re- 
pining— how  much  have  I  for  which  to  thank  my 
Heavenly  Father  !  A  pleasant  home — ^kind  friends- 
abundant  means.  Then  I  have  the  affection  of  mj 
sisters — a  gentle,  tender  affection,  though  not  a  de- 
voted passion — and  the  gratitude  of  the  poor  whom  I 
have  served  in  some  slight  degree.  Ought  not  these 
things,  combined  with  the  hope  which  God  has  given 
me  of  a  filler,  more  perfect  life  to  come — ought  they 
not,  I  say,  to  render  me  submissive,  and  content  with 
what  he  has  appointed  for  me  ?  They  ought — and 
they  shall. 

I  will  not  indulge  myself  in  this  habit  of  solitary 
musing,  for  I  see  tliat  it  is  unwise— dangerous.  If  I 
find  myself  disposed  to  brood  over  the  least  pleasant 
features  of  my  lot,  I  will  go  to  the  bright  fireside  of 
some  neighbor,  and  try  to  gather  thence  a  little  cheer- 
fulness to  light  up  my  own.  No  more  of  fruitless 
musingR — of  vain  desires — ^which  would  always  end, 
as  they  have  done  to-night,  in  something  worse  than 
folly. 

Oh,  God !  was  the  burden  of  my  prayer,  forgive 
what  I  have  done  and  thought  amiss  this  day,  and 
strengthen  me,  that  my  life  henceforth  may  be  a  rev- 
erent submission  to  Thy  wUL 


Tell  it  to  the  Bees. — ^Being  at  a  neighbor's  house 
about  a  month  ago,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
death  of  a  mutual  acquaintance  a  short  time  prior  to 
my  visit.  A  venerable  old  lady  present  asked,  with 
great  earnestness  of  manner,  **  Whether  Mr.  R.'s  bees 
had  been  informed  of  his  death  ?"  Our  friend  R. 
had  been  a  great  bee-keeper.  No  one  appeared  to  be 
able  to  answer  the  old  lady's  question  satisfactorily, 
whereat  she  was  much  concerned,  and  said,  "  Well, 
if  the  bees  were  not  told  of  Mr.  R.'s  death,  they  would 
leave  their  hives,  and  never  return.  Some  people  give 
them  a  piece  of  the  funeral  cake  ;  I  don't  think  that 
is  absolutely  necessary,  but  certainly  it  is  better  to 
tell  them  of  the  death."  Being  shortly  afterwards  in 
the  neighborhood  of  my  deceased  friend's  residence, 
I  went  a  little  out  of  my  way  to  inquire  after  the  bees. 
Upon  walking  up  the  garden  I  saw  the  industrious 
little  colony  at  full  work.  I  learned,  upon  inquiring 
of  the  housekeeper,  that  the  bees  had  been  properly 
informed  of  Mr.  R.'s  death. — JVbtes  and  Queries, 

A  TRL4L  has  taken  place  before  the  Cleveland  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  the  respective  merits  of  M'Cor- 
mack's  and  Hussey's  American  reaping-machines, 
and  the  report  of  the  jury  of  practical  men  appointed 
by  the  consent  of  both  parties  to  decide  the  question 
of  merit  is  fiivorable  to  the  latter  implement  This 
decision  throws  considerable  doubt  on  the  justice  of 
the  award  of  a  great  medal  at  the  Exhibition  to  M'Cor- 
mack's  ;  but,  however  interesting  the  matter  may  be 
to  the  individuals  themselves,  it  does  not  much  affect 
our  formers.  Both  the  reaping  machines,  valuable 
as  they  are,  are  capable  of  great  improvement,  and  we 
confidently  hope  that  before  next  harvest  comes  round 
such  changes  may  be  made  upon  them,  and  such  new 


features  introduced,  as  may  render  the  examples  now 
exhibited  comparatively  antiquated  and  out  of  date. 
—Times,  7  Oct. 


From  the  Mentor. 

"we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf.*' 

Summer  is  past.    The  autumn  winds  are  sighing 
Fitful  and  mournfully  the  year's  decay  : 

The  brilliant-tinted  leaves,  in  splendor  dying, 
Put  on  new  beauties  as  they  fade  away. 

The  hour  is  eloquent.    Its  many  voices 
Not  less  of  promise  than  of  sorrow  speak  ; 

For  'mid  decay  the  trusting  heart  rejoices 
That  glorious  Spring  £om  Winter's  death  shall 
break. 

Such  are  the  omens.    O,  may  we,  discerning 
The  signs  of  nature  in  the  earth  and  skies, 

Feel  the  great  truth  thus  written  for  our  learning. 
That  man,  like  nature,  firom  the  dead  shall  rise  ! 

The  winds,  as  ministers  with  wisdom  laden. 
Bear  o'er  the  earth  their  messages  abroad  ; 

But  natural  knowledge  is  but  the  handmaiden 
To  the  deep  counsel  of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  yearning  heart  for  dee\)er  knowledge  reaches — 
"  Why  like  the  leaves  of  Autumn  do  we  fade  ?" 

The  Book  of  Books  the  sacred  mystery  teaches. 
That  dying  men  are  thus  undying  made. 

Thus  must  this  mortal  put  on  the  immortal — 
"  The  seed  is  quickened  not  except  it  die  ;" 

The  victor,  Christ,  through  the  grave's  gate  and  portal 
Receives  his  ransomed  to  the  worlds  on  high. 

Dovmingiawn,  SepLf  1851.  H.  H.  W. 
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From  the  Faoama  Herald. 
A   SHIP  SUNK   BT  A   WHALE. 

It  is  stated  that  such  a  circumstance  as  the  at- 
.  tack  of  a  whale  upon  a  ship,  has  never  been  known 

to  occur  but  once  in  the  whole  history  of  whale- 
'  fishing,  and  that  was  the  destruction  of  the  ship 

Essex,  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  ship  Ann  Alexander,  Capt.  John  S.  Deblois, 
sailed  from  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  June  Ist,  1850, 
'  for  a  cruise  in  the  South  Pacific  for  sperm  whale. 
Having  taken  about  500  barrels  of  oil  in  the  At- 
lantic, the  ship  proceeded  on  her  voyage  to  the 
Pacific.  Nothing  of  unusual  interest  occurred 
until,  when  passing  Cape  Horn,  one  of  the  men, 
named  Jackson  Walker,  of  Newport,  N.  H.,  aged 
about  24,  was  lost  overboard  in  a  storm.  Reach- 
ing the  Pacific,  she  came  up  the  coast,  and  stopped 
at  Valdivia,  coast  of  Chili,  for  fresh  provisions,  and 
on  the  3  Ist  of  May  last  she  called  at  Paita  for  the 
ptfrpose  of  shipping  a  man.  The  vessel  proceeded 
on  her  voyage  to  tlie  South  Pacific. 

On  the  20ih  of  August  last  she  reached  what  is 
well  known  as  the  **  OfF-Shore  Ground,"  in  lat.  6° 
50"  South,  long.  102®  West.  In  the  morning  of 
that  day,  at  about  nine  o^cIock,  whales  were  discov- 
ered in  the  neighborhood,  and,  about  noon  the  sat^e 
day,  they  succeeded  in  making  fast  to  one.  Two 
boats  had  gone  after  the  whales — the  larboard  and 
the  starboard  ;  the  former  commanded  by  the  first 
mate,  and  the  latter  by  Capt.  Deblois.  The  whale 
which  they  had  struck  was  harpooned  by  the  lar- 
board boat.  After  running  some  time,  the  whale 
turned  upon  the  boat,  and,  rushing  at  it  with  tre- 
mendous violence,  lifted  open  its  enormous  jaws, 
and,  taking  the  boat  in,  actually  crushed  it  into 
fragments  as  small  as  a  common-sized  chair !  Capt. 
Deblois  immediately  struck  for  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
aster with  the  starboard  boat,  and  succeeded  against 
all  expectation  in  rescuing  the  whole  of  the  crew 
of  the  demolished  boat — nine  in  number !  How 
they  escaped  from  instant  death,  when  the  whale 
rushed  upon  them  with  such  violence  and  seized 
their  boat  in  its  ponderous  jaws,  is  a  mystery 
known  only  to  **  Him  who  holds  the  waves  as  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hands.'* 

There  were  now  eighteen  men  in  the  starboard 
boat ;  consisting  of  the  captain,  the  first  mate,  and 
the  crews  of  both  boats.  The  frightful  disaster 
had  been  witnessed  from  the  ship  and  the  waist- 
boat  was  called  into  readiness  and  sent  to  their 
relief.  The  distance  from  the  ship  was  about  six 
miles.  As  soon  as  the  waist-boat  arrived,  the 
crews  were  divided,  and  it  was  determined  to  pur- 
sue the  same  whale,  and  make  another  attack  upon 
him.  Accordingly  they  separated,  and  proceeded  at 
some  distance  from  each  other,  as  is  usual  on  such 
occasions,  after  the  whale.  In  a  short  time  they 
came  up  to  him  and  prepared  to  give  him  battle. 
The  waist-boat,  commanded  by  the  first  mate,  was 
in  advance.  As  soon  as  the  whale  perceived  the 
demonstration  being  made  upon  him,  he  turned  his 
course  suddenly,  and,  making  a  tremendous  dash 
at  this  boat,  seized  it  with  his  wide-spread  jaws, 
and  crushed  it  into  atoms,  allowing  tlie  men  barely 
tiine  to  escape  his  vengeance  by  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  ocean. 

Capt.  Deblois,  again  seeing  the  perilous  condi- 
tion of  his  men,  at  the  risk  of  meeting  tlie  same 
fate,  directed  his  boat  to  hasten  to  their  rescue, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  succeeded  in  saving  them  all 
fiom  a  death,  little  less  horrible  than  that  from 


which  they  had  twice  so  mhraciilously  escaped. 
He  then  ordered  the  boat  to  put  for  the  ship  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and,  no  sooner  had  the  order 
been  given  than  they  discovered  the  monster  c^ 
the  deep  making  towards  them,  with  his  jaws 
widely  extended !  Escape  from  death  now  seemed 
totally  out  of  the  question.  They  were  six  or 
seven  miles  from  the  ship— no  aid  even  there  to 
afford  them  necessary  relief,  and  the  whale,  mad- 
dened by  the  wounds  of  the  harpoon  and  lances 
which  had  been  thrown  into  him,  and  seemingly 
gloating  with  the  prospect  of  speedy  reyenge, 
within  a  few  cables'  length !  Fortunately,  the  mon- 
ster came  up  and  passed  them  at  a  short  distance. 
The  boat  then  made  her  way  to  the  ship,  and  they 
all  got  on  board  in  safety. 

After  reaching  the  ship  a  boat  was  despatched 
for  the  oars  of  the  demolished  boats ;  and  it  was 
determined  to  pursue  the  whale  with  the  ship. 
As  soon  as  the  boat  returned  with  the  oars,  sail 
was  set,  and  the  ship  proceeded  after  the  whale 
In  a  short  time  she  overtook  him,  and  a  lance 
was  thrown  into  his  head.  The  ship  passed  on 
by  him,  and  immediately  after,  they  discovered 
that  the  whale  was  making  for  liie  ship!  As  he 
came  up  near  her,  they  hauled  on  the  wind,  and 
suffered  the  monster  to  pass  her.  After  he  had 
fairly  passed,  they  kept  off  to  overtake  and  attack 
him  again.  When  the  ship  had  reached  withia 
about  fifty  rods  of  him,  they  discovered  that  the 
whale  had  settled  down  deep  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and,  as  it  was  near  sundown,  they  con- 
cluded to  give  up  the  pursuit. 

Captain  Deblois  was  at  this  time  standing  in  the 
nightrheads  on  the  larboard  bow,  with  craft  in 
hand,  ready  to  strike  the  monster  a  deadly  blow 
should  he  appear,  the  ship  moving  about  five  knots, 
when  working  on  the  side  of  the  ship,  he  discov- 
ered the  whale  rushing  towards  her  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  knots !  In  an  instant  the  monster  struck  the 
ship  ivith  tremendous  violence^  shaking  her  from  stem 
to  stem.  She  quivered  under  the  violence  of  the 
shock,  as  if  she  had  struck  upon  a  rock !  Capt. 
Deblois  immediately  descended  into  the  forecastle, 
and'  there,  to  his  horror,  discovered  that  the  mons- 
ter had  struck  the  ship  about  two  feet  from  the  keel, 
abreast  the  foremast,  knocking  a  great  hole  entirely 
through  her  bottom,  through  which  the  water  roared 
and  rushed  in  impetuously  !  Springing  to  the 
deck,  he  ordered  the  mate  to  cut  away  the  anchors 
and  get  the  cables  overboard  to  keep  the  ship  from 
sinking,  as  she  had  a  large  quantity  of  pig  iron 
on  board.  In  doing  this,  the  mate  succeeded  in 
relieving  only  one  anchor  and  cable  clear,  the  other 
having  been  fastened  around  the  foremast.  The 
ship  was  then  sinking  very  rapidly.  The  captain 
went  into  the  cabin,  where  he  found  three  feet  of 
water.  He,  however,  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
chronometer,  sextant,  and  chart.  Reaching  the 
decks  he  ordered  the  boats  to  be  cleared  away,  and 
to  get  water  and  provisions,  as  the  ship  was  healing 
over.  He  again  descended  to  the  cabin,  but  the 
water  was  rushing  in  so  rapidly  that  he  could  pro- 
cure nothing.  He  then  came  upon  deck,  ordered 
all  hands  into  the  boats,  and  was  the  last  himself 
to  leave  the  ship,  which  he  did  by  throwing  himself 
into  the  sea  and  swimming  to  the  nearest  boat !  The 
ship  was  on  her  beam  end,  her  topgallant  yards 
under  water.  They  then  pushed  off  some  distance 
from  the  ship,  expecting  her  to  sink  in  a  very  short 
time.  Upon  an  examination  of  the  stores  they  had 
been  able  to  save,  he  discovered  that  they  had  only 
twelve  quarts  of  water  and  not  a  mouthful  of  pro- 
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visions  of  any  land  I  The  boats  contained  eleven 
men  each  ;  they  were  leaky,  and,  night  coming  on, 
they  were  obliged  to  bail  them  all  night,  to  keep 
them  from  sinking ! 

Next  day,  at  daylight,  they  retomed  to  the  ship, 
no  one  daring  to  venture  on  board  but  the  captain, 
their  intention  being  to  cut  away  the  masts — and 
fearful  that  the  moment  the  masts  were  cut  away 
the  ship  would  go  down.  With  a  single  hatchet, 
the  captain  went  on  board,  cut  away  the  masts, 
when  the  ship  righted.  The  boats  then  came  up, 
and  the  men,  by  the  sole  aid  of  spades,  cut  away 
the  chain  cable  from  around  the  furemast,  which 
got  the  ship  nearly  on  her  keel.  The  men  then 
tied  ropes  round  their  bodies,  got  into  the  sea  and 
cut  holes  through  the  decks  to  get  out  provisions. 
They  could  procure  nothing  but  about  five  gallons 
of  vinegar  and  twenty  pounds  of  wet  bread.  The 
ship  threatened  to  sink,  and  they  deemed  it  impru- 
dent to  remain  by  her  any  longer,  so  they  set  sail 
on  their  boats  and  left  her. 

They  were  then  in  a  dreadful  state  of  anxiety, 
knowing  that  in  a  very  few  days,  unless  a  kind 
Providence  should  direct  them  to  fall  in  with  some 
ship,  they  must  all  die  by  starvation  and  thirst,  or 
that,  to  sustain  life,  they  would  be  obliged  to  eat 
each  other^s  bodies  as  soon  as  life  had  departed ! 
However,  as  long  as  they  had  strength,  they  knew 
it  was  their  duty  to  wait  and  watch  patiently,  and 
trust  to  that  Good  Being  who  had  twice  so  signally 
saved  them  from  the  jaws  of  the  monster  of  the 
deep  the  day  previous.  Their  only  hope  was  in 
trying  to  reach  a  rainy  latitude,  that,  from  the  rains 
that  might  fall,  they  could  sustain  life. 

With  this  hope  they  directed  their  course  north- 
wardly, and  on  the  22nd  of  August,  at  about  five 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  they  had  the  indescribable  joy  of 
discerning  a  ship  in  the  distance.  They  made  a 
signal,  and  were  soon  answered,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  they  were  reached  by  the  good  ship  Nan- 
tucket, of  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Captain  Gibbs,  who 
took  them  all  on  board,  clothed  and  fed  them,  and 
extended  to  them,  in  every  way,  the  greatest  pos- 
sible hospitality.  ^ 

On  the  succeeding  day,  Captain  Gibbs  went  to 
the  wreck  of  the  ill-fated  Ann  Alexander,  fur  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  procure  something  from  her, 
but,  as  the  sea  was  rough,  and  the  attempt  consid- 
ered dangerous,  he  abandoned  the  project.  The 
Nantucket  then  set  sail  for  Paita,  where  she  ar- 
rived on  the  15th  of  September,  and  where  she 
landed  Capt.  Deblois  and  his  men.  Capt.  Deblois 
was  kindly  and  hospitably  received  and  entertained 
at  Paita  by  Captain  Bathurst,  an  English  gentle- 
man residing  there,  and  subsequently  took  passage 
on  board  the  schooner  Providence,  Captain  Star- 
buck,  for  this  port,  (Panama,)  arriving  here  on 
Sunday  last,  Oct.  12. 


From  the  National  Era 

THE. PRISONERS   OF   NAPLES.* 

I  BAYB  been  thinking  of  the  victims  bound 

In  Naples,  dying  for  the  lack  of  air 

And  sunshine,  in  their  cold,  damp'oells  of  piUn— 

Where  hope  is  not,  and  innocence  in  vain 

Appeals  against  the  torture  and  the  chain — 

*  The  recent  publication  of  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.  P., 
has  made  the  public  familiar  with  atrocities,  on  the 
part  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  without  a  paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  tyranny. 


Unfortunates  !  whose  crime  it  was  to  share 

Our  common  love  of  freedom,  and  to  dare. 

In  its  behalf,  Rome*s  harlot  triple-crowned. 

And  her  base  pander,  the  most  hateful  thing 

Who  upon  Christian  or  on  Pagan  ground 

Makes  vile  the  old  heroic  name  of  king. 

Oh,  God  most  merciful !  Father  just  and  kind ! 

Whom  man  hath  bound,  let  thy  right  hand  unbind. 

Or,  if  thy  purposes  of  good  behind 

Their  ills  lie  hidden,  let  the  sufierers  find 

Strong  consolations  ;  leave  them  not  to  doubt 

Thy  Providential  care,  nor  yet  without 

The  hope  which  all  thy  attributes  inspire, 

That  not  in  vain  the  roartyr^s  robe  of  fire 

Is  worn,  nor  the  sad  prisoner's  fretting  chain. 

Since  all  who  suffer  for  thy  truth  send  forth. 

Electrical,  with  every  throb  of  pain. 

Unquenchable  sparks,  thy  own  baptismal  rain 

Of  fire  and  spirit  over  all  the  earth. 

Making  the  dead  in  slavery  live  again. 

Let  this  great  hope  be  with  them  as  they  lie 

Shut  from  the  light,  the  greenness,  and  the  sky. 

From  the  cool  waters  and  the  pleasant  breexe,     • 

The  smell  of  fiowers,  and  shade  of  summer  trees. 

Bound  with  the  felon  lepers  whom  disease 

And  sins  abhorred  make  loathsome  ;  let  them  shave 

Pellico's  faith.  Foresters  strength  to  bear 

Years  of  unutterable  torment,  stern  and  still. 

As  the  chained  Titan  victor  through  his  will ! 

Comfort  them  with  thy  future ;  let  them  see 

The  day-dawn  of  Italian  liberty. 

For  that,  with  all  goodtthings,  is  hid  with  thee. 

And,  perfect,  in  thy  thought,  awaits  its  time  to  be ! 

I,  who  have  spoken  for  freedom  at  the  cost 

Of  some  weak  friendships,  or  some  paltry  priie 

Of  name  or  place,  and,  more  than  1  have  lost 

Have  gained  in  wider  reach  of  sympathies. 

And  free  communion  with  the  good  and  wise — 

May  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  boast 

Such  easy  self-denial,  or  repine 

That  the  strong  pulse  of  health  no  more  is  mine  ; 

That  overworn  at  noonday  I  must  yield 

To  other  hands  the  gleaning  of  the  field — 

A  tired  on-looker  through  the  day's  decline. 

For  blest  beyond  deserving  still,  and  knowing 

That  kindly  Providence  its  care  is  showing 

In  the  withdrawal  as  in  the  bestowing. 

Scarcely  I  dare  for  more  or  less  to  pray. 

Beautiful  yet  for  me  this  autumn  day 

Melts  on  its  sunset  hills  ;  and,  far  away. 

For  me  the  Ocean  lifts  its  solemn  psalm. 

To  me  the  pine  woods  whisper  ;  and  for  me 

Yon  river,  winding  through  its  vales  of  calm. 

By  greenest  banks,  with  asters  purple-starred. 

And  gentian  bloom  and  golden-rod  made  gay, 

Flows  down  in  silent  gladness  to  the  sea. 

Like  a  pure  spirit  to  its  great  reward  ! 

Nor  lack  I  friends,  long-tried  and  near  and  dear. 

Whose  love  is  round  me  like  an  atmosphere. 

Warm,  soft,  and  golden.     For  such  gifts  to  me. 

What  shall  I  render,  oh  my  God,  to  thee ? 

Let  me  not  dwell  upon  my  lighter  share 

Of  pain  and  ill  that  human  life  must  bear  ; 

Save  me  from  selfish  pining  ;  let  my  heart. 

Drawn  from  itself  in  sympathy,  forget 

The  bitter  longings  of  a  vain  regret. 

The  anguish  of  its  own  peculiar  smart ; 

Remembering  others,  as  I  have  to-day. 

In  their  great  sorrows,  let  me  live  alway 

Not  for  myself  alone,  but  have  a  part. 

Such  as  a  friul  and  erring  spirit  may. 

In  love  which  is  of  thee,  and  which  indeed  thou  art 


J.  0.  W. 


1st  l(Hh  mo.,  1851. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Rarlew. 

Correspondence  entre  U  Comie  de  Mirabeau  et  U 
Comte  de  la  March  pendant  ks  annees,  1789, 
1790,  et  1791,  recueilUe^  mise  en  ordre^  ei  pubUie 
par  M,  de  Baconrt,    3  tomes.    Paris.     1851. 

M.  Triers  observed,  in  a  note  to  the  first  vol- 
Qtne  of  bis  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  pub- 
lished upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  that  the 
particulars  uf  the  conduct  of  Mirabeau  towards  all 
the  several  parties  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
nected were  not  yet  accurately  known,  but  that  they 
were  destined  to  be  so.  He  had  obtained,  he  said, 
positive  information  from  the  persons  who  were  to 
publish  these  particulars — nay,  he  had  himself  seen 
the  important  document,  in  the  form  of  a  political 
confession  of  ftith,  which  was  the  secret  treaty  of 
Mirabeau  with  the  court ;  but  that  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  print  any  of  the  papers,  or  even  to  name 
those  who  had  the  custody  of  them.  He  could 
on]y  affirm  what  would  be  sufficiently  demonstrated 
at  no  great  distance  of  time. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  period  far  longer  than  had 
been  suggested  hj  M.  Thiers,  or  contemplated  by 
Mirabeau  himself  at  the  abrupt  close  of  his  tem- 
pestuous existence,  the  publication  of  the  volumes 
now  before  us  has  redeemed  this  pledge,  and  placed 
before  the  world  a  large  and  certainly  most  curious 
body  of  evidence  as  to  the  secret  political  views  of 
Mirabeau,  and  especially  as  to  bis  relations  with 
the  court,  durin?  the  first  period  of  the  revolution. 
Dark  and  hateful  as  were  those  days  which  let 
loose  upon  France  and  the  world  all  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  mankind,  they  present  an  eternal  subject 
of  inquiry  and  meditation  to  him  who  would  read 
the  history  of  the  world  amidst  the  convulsions  of 
this  age.  These  volumes  reopen  the  frightful 
prospect.  They  show  that,  of  the  greatest  calami- 
ties and  horrors,  none  were  from  the  very  commence- 
ment unforeseen.  They  show  by  what  fatality  those 
evils,  though  foreseen,  were  not  averted.  Above 
all — such  is  the  suicidal  blindness  of  vanity — they 
exhibit,  stripped  of  every  disguise,  that  profligate, 
ambitious,  and  irregular  spirit,  which  burned  like 
a  meteor  at  the  approach  of  this  storm — ea^er  for 
power,  eager  for  luxury,  eager  for  gold — mmgling 
the  coarse  pursuit  of  sensual  enjoyment  with 
•ehemes  for  the  regeneration  of  an  empire — at  once 
a  demagogue  in  one  place,  and  a  courtier  in  another 
—fanning  the  flame  in  public  which  he  professed 
in  secret  to  quench,  and  describing  with  infinite 
sagacity  and  unmeasured  force,  the  amount  of  the 
oalamities  which  his  own  eloquence  and  example 
only  rendered  more  terrific  and  inevitable.  To 
reconcile  these  inconsistencies ;  to  vindicate  Mira- 
beau from  the  stain  which  rests  upon  his  genius, 
and  lowers  his  public  career  almost  to  the  level  of 
his  private  vices — and  to  present  a  definite  apology 
for  his  tortuous  policy  and  conduct — is  a  task  be- 
yond  the  power  of  the  biographer.  But  a  singular 
combination  of  circumstances  has  preserved,  and 
DOW  at  length  disclosed,  materials  connected  with 
this  eventful  period  which  will  reward  the  most 
deliberate  study.  Posterity  may  draw  from  the 
correspondence  of  Mirabeau  with  the  court  what 
inferences  it  will,  but  these  mysterious  documents 
are  now  in  their  full  extent,  or  very  nearly  so,  be- 
fore us.  Nothing  more  real  or  more  genuine  has 
been  rescued  from  the  great  convulsion  which  was 
so  soon  to  overthrow  the  monarchy  of  France — 
nothing  more  vividly  characteristic  of  the  real  spirit 
of  that  revolution  from  its  first  commencement ;  of 
its  authors  who  worked  a  ruin  far  beyond  their  in- 
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tentlons ;  of  Its  victims,  who  suflfered  evils  so  im- 
measurably beyond  their  deserts.  A  few  month* 
after  the  commeneement  of  this  short  but  moment- 
ous correspondence,  he  whose  fervid  and  reckless 
nature  addressed  these  appeals  to  the  court  was  al* 
ready  a  corpse  on  the  threshold  of  that  kbyrintk 
ftmn  which  he  saw  and  was  to  find  no  exit.  The 
other  parties  to  this  occult  transaction,  who  had 
engaged  in  it  from  attachment  to  the  queen,  and 
with  some  hope  of  attaching  Mirabeau  to  her  seiv 
vioe,  were  scattered  over  Europe,  and  were  to 
revisit  the  Trianon  no  more.  Louis  XVI.,  lost  in 
apathy,  unconscious  of  his  resources,  and  at  times 
incredulous  of  his  danger — Marie  Antoinette,  roused 
to  eflR>rts  of  which  she  had  long  seemed  incapa« 
ble,  remained  alone  to  face  destruction.  The  life 
and  death  of  Mirabeau,  flung  like  an  episode  across 
the  first  act  of  the  revolution,  foreshadowed  the 
whole  catastrophe.  In  England  the  sagacity  of 
Burke  already  discerned  the  character  of  that  pes- 
tilence from  the  false  halo  which  had  at  one  moment 
surrounded  its  approach ;  and  that  discovery  rent 
asunder  the  ties  between  him  and  his  political 
friends.  In  France  Mirabeau  had  seen  as  far  and 
feared  as  much.  He,  too,  discovered  nothing  be- 
tween the  National  Assembly  and  the  future  but 
the  annihilation  of  the  monarchy  and  the  butchery 
of  the  king.  But  these  forebodings  seemed  only  to 
rouse  him  to  greater  ardor,  to  excite  him  to  keener 
virulence,  to  stimulate  his  personal  jealousies  snd 
insatiable  ambition,  and  even  to  mask  the  procau-. 
tions  he  labored  to  enforce  on  the  court  in  the  dis* 
guise  of  the  Jacobin  Club.  It  was  the  strange  fats 
of  Mirabeau  to  denounce  to  the  court  the  hollow- 
ness  of  all  the  assurances  on  which  it  still  relied 
against  the  revolution,  which  he  was  urging  for 
wards ;  and  now,  sixty  years  after  the  event,  he  d»* 
nonnces  to  posterity  in  these  papers,  destined  for  the 
private  eye  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  hollowness  of 
the  scheme  he  affected  to  have  made,  and  the  worth* 
lessness  of  the  rivals  whom  he  was  endeavoring  to 
supplant.  Nor,  if  he  relied  on  these  papers  for 
his  iustification  with  posterity,  as  he  expressed  it 
in  the  closing  hour  of  his  life,  can  he  have  been 
insensible  to  the  fact  that  these  memorials  of  his 
secret  policy  were  the  strongest  condemnation  of 
his  public  acts,  and  that  the  false  popularity  which 
surrounded  the  hero  of  the  revolutionary  Assembly 
most  be  stripped  ofi*  before  history  could  recognize 
in  him  the  fidelity  or  the  sagacity  of  a  servant  of 
the  crown. 

The  history  of  these  papers  is  so  singular,  that 
it  is  requisite  we  should  introduce  to  our  readers 
the  secondary  personages  of  this  romantic  narrative 
before  weproceed  to  examine  the  documents  them- 
selves. These  volumes  have  been  skilfully  edited 
by  M.  de  Bacourt,  late  minister  of  France  at  the 
Cfourt  of  Turin,  and  who  formerly  filled  an  office 
connected  with  the  French  embassy  in  this  country. 
It  was,  we  believe,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Prince  Talleyrand,  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  M.  de  Baoourt's  career,  that  the 
late  Prince  Augustus  d'Arenberg  was  induced  to 
confide  to  this  gentleman,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
the  deposit  he  had  himself  received  from  Mirabeau 
on  his  death-bed.  The  prince  could  not  sanction 
a  publication  before  the  last  actors  in  the  scenes  of 
1791  should  have  disappeared  ;  but  he  prepared  a 
succinct  narrative  of  the  transactions  in  which  he 
had  been  so  deeply  engaged ;  and  this  memoir 
forms  the  introduction  to  the  present  work.  By  an 
undeserved  piece  of  good  fortune,  Mirabeau 's  post* 
humous  viiidicaiion  (if  so  it  can  be  called)  is 
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placed  under  the  eare  and  produced  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  a  man  of  illustrious  rank  and  undisputed 
honor.  He  survived  by  half  a  century  the  events 
of  1791 ;  he  surveyed  them  in  the  maturity  of  years 
'with  an  abundant  store  of  contemporary  evidence, 
in  which  he  found  more  misrepresentation  than 
fidelity  or  precision.  He  finally  bequeathed  his 
task  to  a  gentleman  worthy  of  his  confidence ;  and 
in  accomplishing  at  this  distance  of  date  the  last 
intentions  of  Mirabeau,  the  turbid  stream  of  that 
depraved  life  loses  much  of  its  impurity  by  the 
tranquil  and  transparent  medium  through  which  it 
eomes  down  to  us.  At  the  same  time  the  language 
of  the  prince  in  his  later  years  cannot  efiace  the 
xecol lection  of  the  part  he  was  himself  disposed  to 
take  in  the  outset  of  the  revolution.  His*  attach- 
ment to  the  person  of  the  queen  was  strangely  bal- 
anced by  his  intimacy  with  a  man  whose  profligacy, 
obscenity,  and  utter  want  of  honor  were  notorious 
to  all  Europe  ;  and  we  are  sometimes  embarrassed 
to  know  whether  the  facility  with  which  he  passes 
over  transactions  of  the  most  scandalous  inconsis- 
tency with  Mirabeau's  personal  engagements  to 
himself  and  to  the  court  is  to  be  set  down  to  the 
account  of  simplicity  or  bad  faith.  He  was  cer- 
tainly frequently  made  the  dupe  of  his  former  ally ; 
he  was  sometimes  degraded  into  becoming  his  tool ; 
whilst  Mirabeau  speculated  on  the  integrity  of  his 
name  and  tlie  depth  of  his  purse. 

I  have  been  placed,  (says  the  prince.)  on  a  theatre 
where  the  actors  were  extremely  conspicuous  ;  I  have 
been  intimately  connected  with  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  them.  I  have  known  courts  and  the  world. 
From  observing  the  manner  in  which  the  esteem  of 
mankind  is  distributed,  and  the  motives  upon  which 
it  is  conferred — the  Ikoility  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
caught  by  intriguants,  whilst  it  is  often  refused  to  the 
good — I  learned  that  it  must  often  be  taken  at  a  lower 
value  than  is  commonly  imputed  to  it ;  but  I  have 
felt  at  the  same  time  that  the  one  thing  needful  was 
to  be  at  peace  with  oneself,  and  to  live  within  the  do- 
main of  one's  own  conscience. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  been  inundated 
with  memoirs  on  the  revolution  and  the  times  in  which 
•l*have  lived.  These  examples  would  perhaps  have 
deterred  me  from  writing  ;  but  I  am  reminded  that, 
if  this  indifference  be  allowable  for  myself,  I  have  not 
the  right  to  extend  it  to  others  ;  and  that,  possessing 
the  means  of  confuting  calumny,  I  should  seem  to 
sanction  it  if  I  withheld  them  from  publication.  But 
the  supreme  reason  which  has  decided  me  is  the  en- 
gagement I  had  contracted  with  Mirabeau  himself  on 
his  death-bed,  to  submit  to  posterity  the  evidence  of 
the  cause  in  which  his  memory  is  at  stake,  and  to  bear 
the  testimony  which  is  due  from  me  to  his  energetic 
and  loyal  efforts  to  save  his  country  and  his  king.  I 
shall  publish  nothing  in  my  lifetime  ;  but  at  least 
these  materials  will  be  found  after  me,  and  I  shall 
leave  it  to  others  to  make  a  suitable  use  of  them. 
Truth  never  comes  too  late  for  history. — yoL  i.,  p.  7. 

The  Count  de  la  Marck,  in  early  youth,  and  also 
In  his  later  years,  known  as  Prince  Augustus 
d'Arenberg,  was  the  second  son  of  the  head  of  the 
•overeign  house  of  that  name,  bom  in  Brussels  on 
the  30th  of  August,  1753.  His  father  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Seven  Years*  War,  and  be- 
came early  in  life  a  field-marshal  in  the  imperial 
•erviee,  and  one  of  the  original  knights  of  the  order 
of  Maria  Theresa.  His  family  was  thus  closely 
oonnected  with  the  court  of  Austria,  then  sovereign 
in  the  low  countries  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
last  male  of  the  great  house  De  la  Marck,  his 
mother's  father,  offered  to  transfer  to  him  a  regi- 
ment of  Oermaa  infantry  which  had  been  raised  by 


the  count's  predecessors  for  the  service  of  Francs 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  This  offer  was  accepted 
for  young  Augustus,  who  accordingly  took  the  regi- 
ment and  with  it  the  title,  though  not  the  estates, 
of  the  Count  de  la  Marck,  and  passed  into  the  mili- 
tary service  of  France,  though,  as  a  prince  of  the 
empire,  he  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  subject  of 
that  or  any  other  power.  The  assent  of  Maria 
Theresa  was  required  to  sanction  this  arrangement. 
It  was  the  moment  at  which  the  Archduchess  Marie 
Antoinette  was  on  the  eve  of  concluding  those  bril- 
liant nuptials  which  were  the  false  harbingers  of 
the  greatest  tragedy  in  the  annals  of  kings.  The 
young  Austrian  soldier  was  suitably  recommended 
to  the  beautiful  princess,  who,  like  himself,  had 
just  adopted  France  as  her  home,;  and,  when  he 
entered  the  gay  society  of  Paris,  where  he  was  al- 
lowed, by  special  permission  of  the  Court  of  Spain, 
to  enjoy  the  rank  of  grandtzza,  which  made  him 
the  equal  of  the  highest  class  of  French  nobility, 
(for  his  German  rank  would  not  have  been  recog- 
nized at  the  French  court,)  he  easily  obtained  the 
regard  and  confidence  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  of 
the  circles  which  she  honored  with  the  graceful 
intimacy  of  her  happier  years.  He  by  and  by 
married  a  great  French  heiress,  and  having  distin- 
guished himself  in  an  expedition  to  the  East  Indies, 
attained  in  every  respect  a  very  high  position  both 
at  Paris  and  Versailles.  It  would  be  beside  our 
present  purpose,  and  it  is  somewhat  beside  the 
principal  object  of  this  book,  to  retrace  the  remi- 
niscences of  the  polished  but  defenceless  and  im- 
provident society  of  thai  period,  upon  which  M.  de 
la  Marck  dwells  with  natural  predilection.  The 
times  already  impending  over  it  were  such,  that  the 
least  irregular  court  which  France  had  ever  seen 
was  about  to  be  assailed  for  vices  slanderously  at- 
tributed to  its  chief  ornaments ;  and  the  sovereign 
who,  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  had  gov- 
erned for  the  sake  of  his  people,  was  already 
denounced  as  a  tyrant  and  suspected  as  a  traitor. 
But  the  life  of  the  Court  of  France,  in  tlie  ten  yean 
immediately  preceding  the  revolution,  exhibited 
little  that  could  prefigure  that  immense  catastrophe. 
Even  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  described  by  M.  de  la 
Marck  as  careless,  weak,  and  humane,  rather  than 
as  the  deliberate  enemy  and  ambitious  rival  of  the 
court,  which  he  afterwards  proved  himself  to  be ; 
and  the  cause  assigned  by  M.  de  la  Marck  for  this 
hostility — a  mere  breach  of  etiquette  between  one  of 
the  Austrian  archdukes  and  the  French  princes  of 
the  blood — is  ludicrously  inadequate  to  account  for 
the  abominable  passions  subsequently  exhibited  in 
the  career  of  Philippe  Egalitd. 

On  one  point,  however,  M.  de  la  Marck  is  de- 
servedly explicit.  The  correspondence^  throughout 
its  most  interesting  portion,  exhibits  Marie  Antoin- 
ette in  the  light  of  a  political  personage.  To  her 
the  counsels  and  appeals  of  Mirabeau  were  ad- 
dressed, and  it  was  by  her  influence  alone  that  thia 
friendly  conspiracy  for  the  salvation  of  the  mon- 
archy was  to  act  upon  the  irresolute  mind  of  the 
king.  The  adoption  of  such  means,  after  the 
events  of  1789,  shows  either  to  what  shifts  the 
friends  of  the  court  were'  reduced,  or  that  insult 
and  danger  had  at  last  roused  in  Marie  Antoinette 
something  of  the  spirit  of  her  heroic  mother.  In 
the  first  years  of  the  king*8  reign  the  queen  had 
shown  a  marked  repugnance  to  interfere  in  politics, 
and  she  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  refused  to 
lend  her  influence  to  sway  the  cabinet  or  the  king 
in  favor  of  the  policy  of  her  brother,  the  Emperor 
Joseph.    Thus  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  sue- 
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ceaBion  of  Bavaria  in  1778,  the  Austrian  Ambassa- 
dor was  instructed  to  demand  of  France  the  contin- 
gent of  84,000  men  promised  to  the  Imperial  Court 
by  the  treaty  of  1750.  The  queen  was  appealed 
to  by  the  envoy,  but  she  refused  even  to  mention 
the  subject  to  the  king.  In  1784,  when  the  aflairs 
of  Holland  gave  rise  to  an  apprehension  of  war, 
Austria  failed  in  like  manner  to  obtain  the  active 
support  of  France,  in  spite  of  the  most  pressing 
appeals  from  the  emperor  to  his  sister.  Yet  these 
very  incidents  were  afterwards  dressed  up  by  all 
the  arts  of  calumny — and  the  queen  was  invariably 
represented  as  a  foreign  iniriguanle,  ready  to  sacri- 
fice the  best  interests  of  her  adopted  nation  to  the 
influence  of  her  Austrian  connexions.  She  had 
committed,  indeed,  the  unpardonable  fault  of  admit- 
ting to  her  society  with  marks  of  peculiar  favor 
some  of  the  foreigners  who  frequented  the  court ; 
but  on  M.  de  la  Marck's  puititinff  out  to  her  majesty 
that  this  predilection  was  liable  to  misconstruction, 
she  replied,  with  aflecting  simplicity — li  is  tnte; 
but  thetft  at  least,  ask  nothing  of  me.  Still  more 
dangerous  to  the  queen  was  that  rapacious  and 
profligate  society  of  the  Polignacs,  into  which  she 
was  fktally  drawn.  But  to  that  society  the  Aus- 
trian party  at  the  court  had  never  belonged.  Count 
de  Mercy,  the  Imperial  Ambassador,  rarely  went 
there.  Count  de  Fersen,  who  knew  the  queen*s 
real  opinion  of  that  circle,  had  always  refused  to 
join  it.  M.  de  la  Marck  speaks  of  it  with  unmiti- 
gated aversion. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  these  frivolous  and  ex- 
elusive  salons  that  M.  de  la  Marck  could  ever  have 
met  Mirabeau,  for  the  scandal  of  his  vices  was  as 
undisguised  as  the  violence  of  his  opinions — and 
he  had  long  been  estranged,  both  in  manners  and 
habits,  from  the  company  to  which  he  might  from 
his  birth  have  aspired.  It  was  agreed,  it  seems, 
one  day  in  the  year  1788,  that  M.  de  Meilhan,  the 
intendant  of  the  province  of  Uainault,  should  bring 
Mirabeau  to  a  dinner  at  the  house  of  the  Prince  de 
Poix,  eldest  son  of  the  Due  de  Noailles,  and  then 
governor  of  Versailles.  The  party  consisted  of 
M.  de  la  Marck,  the  Tessas,  the  Viscount  de 
Noailles,  (younger  brother  of  the  host,)  and  some 
other  persons  curious  to  meet  Mirabeau.  He  en- 
tered, and,  with  some  astonishment,  La  Marck  saw 
in  him  a  man  ungainly  in  countenance  and  flffure, 
overdressed,  wearing  a  huge  quantity  of  powdered 
hair,  large  colored  stone  buttons  to  his  coat,  con- 
spicuous for  a  profusion  of  bows,  an  excess  of  com- 
pliments, and,  in  short,  an  entire  absence  of  that 
modest  self-possession  which  belongs  to  high  breed- 
ing and  good  taste.  As  the  dinner  proceeded,  the 
conversation  took  a  political  tarn,  and  Mirabeau 
recovered  all  his  advantage  by  the  vigor  and  elo- 
quence with  which  he  discussed  the  topics  of  the 
day.  M.  de  la  Marck  naturally  exchanged  some 
remarks  with  him  on  the  politics  of  Germany,  with 
which  Mirabeau  was  better  acquainted  than  his 
countrymen  usually  are.  In  spite  of  the  extreme 
difference  of  the  characters  of  the  two  men,  they 
attracted  one  another,  and  their  acquaintance  spee- 
dily ripened  into  a  friendship,  which  remained  un- 
broken till  Mirabeau 's  death.  That  friendship  is 
one  of  the  few  passages  of  his  life  which  left  him 
better  than  it  found  him,  and  still  sheds  some 
credit  on  his  memory.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  in  spite  of  the  sentiment  Mirabeau  affected  at 
times  to  throw  over  it,  he  had  mainly  sought  and 
cultivated  M.  de  la  Marck,  as  he  did  every  one  else, 
lor  the  use  he  could  make  of  him,  and  it  was  a  con- 


nexion in  which  all  the  services  were  on  one  ride 
and  all  the  exactions  on  the  other. 

Strange  relations  these  to  have  sprung  upeven 
in  that  strange  time  between  so  great  a  favorite  of 
fortune  as  Count  de  la  Marck  and  one  who  had  so 
little  to  thank  her  fur  as  Mirabeau : — the  one  a 
prince  of  the  empire,  associated  by  birth,  feelings, 
and  opinions  with  the  nearest  interests  of  the 
court ;  the  other  an  outlaw,  whose  talents  might 
shake  the  world,  but  could  scarcely  open  a  door 
in  Paris ;  the  one  opulent,  refined,  a  consummate 
gentleman;  the  other  profligate,  unscrupulous, 
coarse  in  his  manners,  reckless  in  his  conduct. 
For  the  existence — above  all  for  the  protraction— 
of  such  an  intimacy  between  two  such  men  these 
volumes  do  not  account,  thou|>h  they  show  how 
often  and  how  sorely  it  was  tried.  The  one  had 
genius,  without  being  able  to  regain  the  broad 
track  of  honor  or  the  station  of  duty  ;  the  other  had 
virtue,  but  accompanied  with  boundless  indulgence 
for  the  sins  of  genius,  and  (though  his  writing 
oHen  shows  remarkable  talent)  a  want  of  practical 
penetration  of  which  Mirabeau  availed  himself 
largely.  Certain  it  is  that  through  this  eventful 
period  they  continued  to  live  in  constant  intimacy, 
though  their  acquaintance  brought  neither  to  one 
nor  to  the  other  the  political  results  each  of  them 
had  anticipated. 

The  relations  thus  commenced  in  society  were 
soon  to  be  transplanted  to  a  more  agitated  scene. 
Upon  the  convocation  of  the  Slates-General,  M.  de 
la  Marck  was  elected,  though  he  had  never  been 
formally  naturalized,  for  the  bailliage  of  Quesnoy, 
in  which  his  wife's  estate  of  Raismes  was  situated, 
and  he  sat,  in  fact,  as  the  representative  of  tlie 
nobles  of  that  frontier  district,  most  of  whom  (like 
the  head  of  his  own  house)  resided  in  the  Austrian 
Low  Countries.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until  alter 
the  union  of  the  three  orders*  that  Mirabeau  met 
him  in  the  National  Assembly.  Their  conversation 
was  resumed  on  friendly  terms,  and,  shortly  after- 
wards, M.  de  la  Marck  invited  the  hero  of  the  Jea 
de  Paume  to  dine  alone  with  him  in  his  private 
apartments.  Mirabeau  accepted,  saying,  that  with 
an  aristocrat  like  himself,  he  should  always  get  on 
well.  In  fact,  the  natural  bent  of  Mirabeau *s  mind, 
and  even  of  his  vices,  was  essentially  aristocratic ; 
but  he  was  the  chief  of  those  traitors  to  their  order 
who  in  days  of  revolution  let  in  upon  the  state  the 
passions  they  despise  and  the  pretensions  they 
reject.  The  description  of  this  interview  deserves 
to  be  cited  : — 

No  sooner  had  Mirabeau  entered  the  room  than  he 
said  to  M.  de  la  Marck,  "  You  are  displeased  with 
me,  are  you  not?'* — "With  you  and  with  many 
others." — "  If  that  is  the  case,  you  should  begin  with 
those  who  live  in  the  palace.  The  vessel  of  the  state  is 
struck  by  a  most  violent  tempest,  and  there  is  no  one 
at  the  helm."  Mirabeau  continued  a  long  while  in 
this  strain,  excited  himself  to  fury  against  the  faults 
already  committed,  and  accused  M.  Necker  of  inca- 
pacity and  ignorance.  He  maintained  that  it  was 
shameful  for  this  minister  not  to  have  brought  fbr* 
ward  at  the  opening  of  the  States-General  a  complete 

*  It  is  singular  that  M.  de  la  Marck  barely  alludes 
to  the  first  steps  of  the  Revolution,  and  especially  to 
the  decisive  step  of  the  union  of  the  Three  Order^^ 
to  which  he  himself,  as  a  noble,  assented,  though  it 
was  in  fact  the  immediate  and  violent  subjection  of 
the  Upper  Chambers  to  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  was  ac- 
complished by  menaces  and  treachery  which  ought  to 
have  removed  all  doubt  lirom  his  mmd  as  to  the  line 
espoused  by  Mirabeau. 
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idhemA  of  finanee,  adapted  not  only  to  oover  the 
miserable  (leficit  of  160  millions,  but  even  to  augment 
fbe  revenue  of  the  kingdom.  He  said  that  for  suoh  a 
country  as  France  it  was  a  mere  joke  to  accomplish 
this  object ;  but  that  it  required  deeper  views  and 
bolder  conceptions  than  those  of  M.  Necker,  who  was, 
in  his  opinion,  altogether  below  his  position.  M.  de 
H  Biarck,  without  discussing  these  weighty  questions, 
contented  himself  with  replying,  **  But  what  are  you 
driving  at,  yourself,  with  the  incendiary  conduct  you 
have  adopted  in  the  Assembly  and  out  of  doors?*' 
•«The  &te  of  France  is  decided !"  exclaimed  Miim- 
beau—**  The  words  Liber^  and  Taxes,  voted  by  the 
people,  have  rung  round  the  kingdom.  l¥e  shall  not 
get  out  of  it  without  a  government  more  or  less  simi- 
lar to  that  of  England.*' 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  declamation  and  abuse  of 
the  ministers,  he  still  professed  good-will  to  the  mon- 
archy, and  repeated  that  it  was  not  his  fkult  if  he 
was  repelled,  and  compelled  for  his  personal  safety 
to  make  himself  the  leader  of  the  popular  party. 
"The  time  is  come,"  said  he,  lifting  his  nnger, 
"  when  men  must  be  rated  by  what  they  carry  in  this 
little  space  under  the  forehead,  between  the  eye- 
brows." 

M.  de  la  Marck  vainly  attempted  to  demonstrate  to 
him  that  what  he  was  saying  neither  justified  nor  ex- 
onsed  the  audacity  of  his  revolutionary  speeches  ;  and 
(hat  his  eloquence,  admirable  as  it  was,  was  not  worth 
the  harm  it  did  the  country.  "The  day  that  the 
king's  ministers  will  consent  to  reason  with  me," 
answered  Mirabeau,  **  they  will  find  me  devoted  to 
tlio  royal  cause  and  the  safety  of  the  monarchy." 
what,"  rejoined  his  firiend,  "  is  to  be  the  end 
•f  the  present  state  of  things?"  "The  ruin  of 
Prance,"  answered  he  ;  "  and  if  the  country  is  to  be 
saved,  there  must  be  no  delay  in  employing  the  only 
means  that  can  succeed.  The  present  system  is 
absurd,  insane.  The  Assembly  is  left  to  itself ;  and 
H  is  supposed  either  that  it  can  be  subdued  by  force, 
as  the  aristocratic  party  have  it,  or  brought  round  by 
the  hollow  and  redundant  phrases  of  M.  Necker. 
What  is  wanted  is,  that  the  government  should  seek 
to  form  a  party  in  it  by  means  of  men  who  could  in- 
tuence,  excite,  or  calm  it." — ^p.  93. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  month  oi  June,  1789, 
«  fortnight  before  the  attack  on  the  Bastilk,  that 
Mirabeau  held  this  language,  and  at  parting  ex- 
pressed to  M.  de  la  Marck  his  desire  frequently  to 
repeat  their  private  interviews.  Enough  had  al- 
ready been  said  on  this  occasion  to  strengthen  the 
profound  apprehensions  which  the  first  blast  of  the 
revolution  had  excited  in  the  minds  best  qualified 
to  judge  of  it ;  and  M.  de  la  Marck  saw  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  a  close  observation  of 
one  who  was  destined  to  act  so  amazing  a  part  in 
it.  From  this  conversation,  and  from  every  suc- 
eeeding  incident  in  the  political  career  of  Mirabeau, 
in  as  far  as  it  voas  connected  with  M.  de  la  Marck^ 
It  is  easy  to  perc^ve  that  the  great  tribune  of  the 
people  and  chief  revolutionary  orator  of  the  As- 
sembly was  playing  in  difllerent  spheres  a  totally 
different  game  ;*  and  that  his  schemes  were  from 

*  We  shall  not  attempt  to  adduce  in  detail  the  volu- 
minous evideuce  of  the  numerous  contradictions  and 
ioconsistencies  which  might  be  opposed  from  other 
sources  to  M.  de  la  Marck 's  narrative.  But  at  this 
very  moment — the  commeDcement  of  July,  1789 — ^there 
is  ample  and  authentic  proof  both  from  tbe  language 
and  the  public  actions  of  Mirabeau  that  he  was  play- 
ing a  double  game.  It  was  at  this  ^ame  time  that  he 
said  to  M.  Mounier,  who  related  the  interview  which 
took  place  in  one  of  the  bureaux  of  the  Assembly,  and 
to  M.  Bereasse,  who  was  present — '*  Gentiemen,  I 
met  the  Duke  of  Orleans  yesterday  and  said  to  him, 
'  Monsieur,  you  cannot  deny  that  we  may  soon  have 
Louis  XVII.  instead  of  Louis  XVI.,  and|  in  that 


the  very  outset  of  the  levduUcn  quite  as  mnch  di- 
rected to  the  acquisition  of  ministerial  power  on  the 
one  side,  aa  of  popular  influence  on  the  other.  Ad- 
ing  partly  on  the  fears  and  partly  on  tbe  hopes  of 
the  court;  irreconcilable  towards  a  raiaiater  like 
M.  Necker,  whom  he  felt  it  necessary  to  remove ; 
alternately  servile  and  insolent  to  Lalkyette  and 
Montmorin,  whom  he  hated  and  despised  as  mu^ 
as  he  did  Necker,  but  whom  he  hoped  at  tiroes  to 
convert  into  the  instruments  of  his  own  devioee  ; 
Mirabeau  invariably  exhibited  himself  to  M.  de  la 
Marck,  and  is  consequently  exhibited  in  this  cor- 
respondence, as  a  man  eager  to  take  the  govern* 
ment  on  the  footing  of  a  constitutional  ministei* 
and  resolved,  if  he  should  succeed  in  this  enter- 
prise, to  devote  himself  to  save  the  monarchy,  in 
whose  ruin  he  foresaw  that  the  whole  established 
order  of  things,  the  royal  family,  and  probably  ha 
himself  most  perish.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
enormous  obstacles  which  his  preceding  history, 
his  present  violence,  and  his  whole  character  pro- 
aeoted  to  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme.  He 
more  than  once  exclaimed  to  his  friend  how  bitterly 
he  lamented  the  injury  which  the  inomorality  of  his 
early  life  was  doing  the  state.  He  dung  with  the 
utmost  tenacity  to  every  chance  which  seemed 
likely  to  obtain  for  him  the  reluctant  confidence  of 
the  court ;  and  we  shall  presently  see  to  what  a 
strange  series  of  coadjutors  and  intermediatea  he 
successively  committed  himself  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  direction  of  afiairs  under  the  shelter 
of  some  purer  name.  But,  however  eager  he 
might  be  to  pursue  this  track,  on  which,  except 
from  M.  de  la  Marck,  he  met  with  little  encourage- 
ment, he  seems  not  to  have  felt  that  the  chief  l»r- 
rier  Isy  in  his  own  conduct  since  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Assembly,  in  his  suspected  relatioea 
with  the  guiltiest  instigators  of  those  first  days  of 
bloodshed  and  inault  to  the  crown,  and  in  the  clear 
fact  that  if  he  meant  well  to  the  court  he  was  fiilae 
to  the  people.  With  these  considerations  present 
to  her  mind,  and  heightened  by  the  aapeiaioos 
which  identified  the  great  orator  with  all  that  was 
most  fierce  and  personally  hostile  to  herself  in  the 
revolution,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  queen,  to 
whom  these  appeals  were  mainly  directed,  recoiled 
from  the  oflfers  of  safety  tendered  by  such  hands. 
In  September,  1789,  M.  de  la  Marck  caused  ihe 
Countess  d^Ossun,  a  lady  in  waiting  and  a  favorite 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  to  explain  to  her  majesty  the 
object  and  intentions  with  which  he  continued  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  Mirabeau.  The  queen 
herself  shortly  afterwards  took  notice  of  this  com* 
munication ;  **  I  have  never  doubted,"  ssid  she, 
'*  of  your  sentiments ;  but  I  think  we  shall  never 
be  so  unhappy  aa  to  be  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
Mirabeau." 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  these  volumes  that  we 

case,  your  royal  highness  would  be  at  least  lieutenant- 
general  of  tbe  kin^om.'  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  gea> 
tlemen,  answered  me  very  curtly."  It  was  at  this 
same  time  that  he  was  seen  working  with  Rugot  and 
Rchespierre  to  breed  dissatisfaction  in  the  Assembly 
at  the  king's  assurance  that  the  Assembly  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  troops  ;  and  when  Mounier  accused 
him  of  tampering  with  the  army,  he  replied — "  Mj 
good  fellow,  I  am  as  attached  as  you  are  to  the  throne ; 
but  what  does  it  signify  whether  we  have  Louis  XV IX. 
instead  of  Louis  XVl.,  and  why  do  we  want  a  bahy 
to  govern  us  7"  Above  all,  on  the  9th  of  July,  he  pro- 
duced the  memorable  address  to  the  king  demanding 
the  dismissal  of  the  troops  from  Parts,  which  was 
followed  by  the  measures  that  covered  France  with 
National  Guards,  and  by  the  attack  on  the  Bastille  I 
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mast  look  for  the  eounterpart  of  the  intrigaes  in 
which  Mirabeau  was  here  engaged,  for  unhappily 
the  estimate  we  have  long  since  formed  of  hia 
character  does  not  lead  to  the  inference  that 
because  he  had  secretly  adopted  one  line  of  policy 
he  had  bona  fide--—And  entirely — ^abandoneid  the 
pther.  Certain  it  is,  that  throughout  this  period, 
and  to  the  close  of  his  life,  even  after  Marie  An- 
toinette had  found  herself  forced  to  the  painful 
extremity  of  listening  to  him,  even  personally,  his 
language  in  public  was  to  the  last  degree  olTensive 
and  dangerous ;  sometimes  his  votes  were  hostile 
—even  when  he  protected,  his  attitude  was  men- 
acing. In  a  word,  all  the  resources  and  exertions 
of  his  genius  and  his  foresight  were  tainted  with 
duplicity  ;  and  history  will  not  acquit  a  public  man 
•f  great  crimes  because  they  were  perpetrated 
•penly,  whilst  he  was  protesting  in  secret  against 
the  policy  he  continued  to  pursue. 

On  one  point,  however,  M.  de  la  Marck*s  testi- 
mony assumes  a  more  direct  character,  and  he  cer- 
tainly discredits,  though  we  cannot  think  he  satis- 
factorily disproves,  the  imputation  on  Mirabeaa  of 
secret  relations,  hostile  to  the  court,  with  the  Dnke 
of  Orleans.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  year  1786,  he 
affirms  positively  that  these  two  personages  had 
never  met.  The  duke,  he  says,  requested  him  to 
make  a  dinner  for  the  purpose  of  itUrodudng  him  to 
Mirabeau.  The  party  took  place,  but  it  was  un- 
pleasant: the  principal  guests  were  ill  pleased 
with  one  another,  and  Mirabeau  observed  some  days 
afterwards  to  his  host,  that  as  for  the  duke  he 
'*  neither  liked  him  nor  trusted  him."  The  ques- 
tion then— accepting  M.  de  la  Marck's  evidence  in 
Umine — is  narrowed  to  this  point; — whether,  be- 
tween the  period  immediately  preceding  the  open- 
ing of  the  Euts  G^n^raux  and  the  6th  and  6th  of 
October,  1789,  the  acquaintance  of  Mirabeau  and 
Egalit^  had  ripened  into  a  political  conspiracy  1 
To  that  supposition  M.  de  la  Marck  gives  a  decided 
negative.  lie  states  that  at  the  very  time  when 
Mirabeau  was  suspected  of  drawing  money  from 
the  Palais  Royal,  he  was,  in  fact,  so  distressed  that 
he  threw  himself  on  his  own  generosity  for  a  loan 
of  50  louis.  M.  de  la  Marck  placed  such  a  sum  at 
his  disposal,  not  only  on  that  but  on  several  other 
occasions,  only  requiring  of  him  a  promise  that  he 
would  not  borrow  elsewhere,  and  hoping  that  this 
friendly  assistance  might  secure  the  independence 
of  his  opinions.. 

But  he  goes  beyond  these  inferences  :— 

In  the  conversations  which  I  had  every  day  with 
Mirabeaa,  I  made  him  talk  of  the  men  who  in  those 
times  seemed  ready  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  revo- 
lation,  if  not  to  direct  it  He  had  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt fbr  most  of  them,  and  thought  little  of  M  de 
La&yette  and  the  Puke  of  Orleans.  Though  it  has 
often  been  repeated  that  he  was  led  by  the  party  of 
this  latter  personage,  I  oaa  affirm,  myself,  that  he 
never  had  intimate  relations  with  the  Orleans  party. 
Laclos,  who  was  the  soul  of  it,  knew  men  too  well  to 
give  his  confidence  to  Mirabeaa  ;  and  ttom  the  open- 
ing of  the  States-General,  he  had  persuaded  the  Duke 
<^  Orleans,  that  Mirabeaa  would  be  for  the  king.  A 
short  time  before  the  days  of  the  6th  and  6th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  Duke  of  Orleans  came  to  dine  at  my  house  in 
Versailles  with  Count  Mirabeau,  and  I  clearly  saw 
that  there  was  a  reserve  between  them  which  excluded 
the  supposition  of  a  seoret  imderstanding,  for  they 
had  neither  of  them,  at  that  time  especially,  any  in- 
terest to  deceive  me.  Indeed,  a  fow  days  afterwards, 
I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  a  question  of,  the 
Bake  of  Orleans,  who  asked  me  suddenly  and  ab- 
raptly»  **  When  will  Biirabeau  serve  the  court  ?"    I 


avoided  answering  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prolong  thff 
oonversatioa,  and  merely  said,  *'  At  present,  I  think 
he  has  net  taken  the  road  to  get  there.*' — ^l.,  112. 

We  are  compelled,  by  his  own  avowal,  to  impute 
to  M.  de  la  Marck  less  perspicacity  than  to  Laclos, 
who  '*  knew  men  too  well  to  give  his  confidence  to 
Mirabeau."  It  is  not  true  that  neither  Mirabeaa 
nor  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  at  that  time  any 
interest  to  deceive  the  amiable  count ;  for  to  deceive 
him  was  to  deceive  the  court,  and  the  least  appear- 
ance of  intimacy  on  the  part  of  Mirabeau  with  the 
duke  would  have  been  a  glaring  contradiction  to  all 
the  assurances  he  was  constantly  giving  in  pri  vate. 
If  any  such  intimacy  did  exist,  it  would  have  been 
disguised  under  an  appearance  of  reserve,  and 
nowhere  more  carefully  than  at  M.  de  la  Marck'a 
table,  whom  both  parties  knew  as  the  queen's 
attached  friend. 

The  remainder  of  the  passage  relating  to  these 
events  is,  however,  so  striking  and  positive,  that, 
without  closer  inspection,  it  would  go  far  to  remove 
the  suspicion  still  lingering  over  them.  - 

The  state  of  affairs  became  more  and  more  alarm- 
ing. Towards  the  end  of  September,  1789,  Mirabeaa 
was  always  repeating  to  me,  in  speaking  of  the  court,, 
'*  What  are  those  people  thinking  of?  Don*t  they  see 
the  chasms  opening  beneath  their  feet  ?'*  Once,  in- 
deed, roused  to  more  than  ordinary  exasperation,  ha 
cried  out,  "  All  is  lost.  The  king  and  queen  wiU 
perish — ^you  will  see  it.  The  populace  will  scourge 
their  corpses** — and,  remarking  the  horror  this  ex- 
pression caused  me,  he  added,  **  Yes,  will  scrouge 
their  corpses.  You  don*t  enough  understand  the 
dangers  of  their  position,  yet  they  ought  to  be  made 
known  to  them.'* 

Did  his  penetration  already  embrace  the  horrible, 
events  of  the  &th  and  6th  of  October  ?  It  would  seem 
so  ;  but  it  was  not  to  me  alone  that  he  thus  expressed 
himself ;  he  concealed  ftrom  no  one  his  opinions  and 
his  ffears.  Hence  his  enemies,  and,  perhaps,  many 
who  were  not  his  enemies,  were  led  to  say  that  he  had 
prepared  the  movement  of  the  5th  of  October,  and  had 
played  the  chief  part  in  it.  The  subsequent  pro- 
cedure of  the  Chatalet  against  Mirabeau  was  founded 
in  great  measure  on  conversations  he  had  held  before 
that  catastrophe.  In  fiict,  the  most  profound  ob- 
scurity still  veils  the  true  instigators  of  that  event. 
On  the  4th  of  October,  Paris  was  in  the  utmost  fer- 
mentation ;  a  report  was  circulated  that  the  banquet 
of  the  guards  was  the  commencement  of  a  plot  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Assembly.  The  morning  of  the 
5th  of  October  was,  however,  quiet  at  the  Chateau. 
The  king  went  out  shooting,  without  paying  much 
attention  to  the  news  from  the  capital ;  and  he  only 
returned  in  the  evening  amidst  Uie  shots  which  the 
mob  of  Paris  was  firing  on  the  guards  in  the  great 
avenue  of  Versailles. 

If  Mirabeaa  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which 
he  was  accused,  it  was  in  the  morning  of  that  day 
that  he  must  have  concerted  with  his  alleged  accom- 
plices to  direct  the  movement  and  avafl  himself  of  it ; 
but,  instead  of  assisting  at  those  councils  of  attack 
and  defence,  Mirabeau  passed  vriih  me  the  day  cf 
the  5ih  October  till  six  in  the  evening.  We  dined 
together  alone,  and  discussed  the  a&irs  of  Brabant 
over  a  map  of  that  country,  though  the  greater  pari 
of  our  conversation  turned  on  the  (Ungers  of  the  court 
and  the  agitation  then  reigning  in  Paris.  We  were, 
however,  still  ignorant  of  the  coming  events  of  that 
day.  All  that  Count  Mirabeau  said  bore  the  stamp 
of  that  skill  and  vi«>r  which  the  circumstances  re- 
quired, and  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  subject 
had  been  treated  in  the  king's  cabinet  as  it  was  by 
Mirabeau  at  my  house.  In  all  he  said  he  spoke  not 
the  language  of  ihetlon,  but  <^  a  great  dtisen  ;  and  I 
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affirm^  from  the  bottom  of  my  eonscienoe,  that  this 
man  was  entirelj  a  Btranger,  in  his  intontions  as  well 
as  in  his  actions,  to  the  intrigues  whioh  exdted  so 
Tielent  an  eienresoenoe  in  the  oity  of  Paris.— L,  114. 

It  would  certainly  imply  an  astounding  amount 
of  duplicity  and  artifice  that  a  man  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  an  atrocious  conspira- 
cy, then  about  to  take  a  sanguinary  vengeance  on 
the  Royal  Guards  for  the  boisterous  loyalty  tliey 
had  displayed  at  the  banquet  of  the  Ist  of  October, 
should  pass  the  very  hours  during  which  the  mob 
of  Paris,  headed  by  its  female  fiends,  was  marching 
on  Versailles,  in  discoursing  with  a  faithful  adhe- 
rent of  the  court  on  the  perils  instantly  impending 
over  the  royal  family,  and  the  mode  of  averting 
disasters  of  which  he  was  himself  the  contriver. 

The  particulars  related  by  M.  de  la  Marck  as  to 
the  occurrences  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October  are 
greatly  at  variance  with  the  accounts  given  by  all 
other  contemporary  writers,  and  especially  with  the 
narrative  adopted  by  M.  Theirs.  As  to  the  6th, 
this  historian  says : 

II  (tait  onze  heuru  du  matin ;  on  apprend  len 
wtouvement  de  Paris,  Mirabeau  s*avance  vers  le 
President  Mounier :  '*  Paris,*'  lui  dit-il,  "  marche 
•or  nous.  Trouvex  vous  mal,  allez  au  chateau,  dire 
au  Roi  d*accepter  pnrement  et  simplement."  "  Paris 
marehe  ? — tant  mieux  !*'  repond  Mounier.  '*  Qu'on 
Bous  tue  tou8 — mais  toua — ^l*etat  y  gagnera.'*  "  Le 
mot  est  vraiment  joli,'*  reprend  Mirabeau,  et  il  re- 
tonma  a  sa  place.  La  discussion  continua  jusqu'a 
trois  heures,  &o. 

M.  de  la  Marck  affirms  on  the  contrary : — 

Mirabeau  passa  aveo  moi  la  journ^e  du  5  Octobre 
jasqu'a  six  heures  du  soir.  Nous  dinames  ohes  moi 
tete-a-tete,  &c.  Ce  jour-la  done,  le  5  Octobre,  apres 
nos  longues  conversations  sur  les  circonstanoes  du 
moment,  je  oonduisis  Mirabeau  a  aix  heurea  du  ioir 
^  l^Jtisemhlie,  et  c*eit  lit  que  noue  tikmet  pour  la 
premiirefoit  oonnaissance  de  Papproche  de  la  popu- 
lace de  Paris. 

Here  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  assertion  that 
the  approach  of  the  mob  was  known  and  commented 
upon  in  the  Assembly  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon. 
But  M.  de  la  Marck  says  nothing  of  the  morning 
sitting  of  the  Assembly,  which  had  opened  at 
eleven,  and  adjourned  at  three,  to  resume  st  six. 
Does  he  mean  us  to  infer  that  he  and  Mirabeau 
were  there  together,  and  so  spent  the  day  in  com- 
pany, or  that  they  spent  it  in  private  ?  The  latter 
might  be  supposed,  if  it  were  not  well  known,  from 
the  above  anecdotes,  and  from  other  sources,  that 
Mirabeau  was  at  the  morning  sitting.  If  so,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  events  of  Paris,  which 
hsd  been  in  preparation  during  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  day,  should  only  have  been  known,  at 
Vjersailles — to  Mirabeau  especially — at  six  in  the 
evening  of  the  6th ;  and  if  M.  de  la  Marck  be, 
wrong  on  this  essential  point  of  the  time,  what 
weight  is  due  to  the  rest  of  his  story  ?  It  distinctly 
appears,  from  all  the  other  accounts  we  have  been 
able  to  examine,  that  the  mob  began  to  arrive  at 
Versailles  between  three  and  four  o*clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  6th,  and  that  Mirabeau  had  con- 
Teyed  his  knowledge  of  its  approach  to  Mounier 
four  hours  sooner.  All  M.  de  la  Marches  declara- 
tions to  the  queen  and  to  posterity  in  defence  of 
Mirabeau  rest  on  the  incredible  assurance  that 
Mirabeau  knew  nothing  of  the  approach  of  the 
mob  till  six  in  the  evening.  Upon  this  point,  of 
Mch  essential  consequence  to  the  whole  theory  of 


Mirabean's  conduct,  as  set  forth  by  his  friend,  the 
narrative  now  before  us  stands  quite  slone,  and 
seems  irreconcilable  with  any  supposition  but  a 
total  ftilure  of  memory. 

At  six  oVlock,  however,  according  to  the  prince, 
in  the  gathering  dusk  of  an  October  evening,  the 
first  signs  of  the  appall ing^  night  which  waa  to 
follow  were  already  perceptible,  and  the  angry 
crowd  rolled  onward  towards  the  palace.  Mira- 
beau entered  the  Assembly,  where  the  king^s  mes- 
sage, implying  his  qualified  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
jected Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,  was  then  under  discussion,  and 
was  vehemently  attacked  by  Robespierre.  Minir 
bean  rooe,  not  to  defend  the  court,  but  to  denounce 
what  he  termed  'Mhose  pretended  fraternal  ban- 
quets which  insult  the  misery  of  the  people,  and 
throw  aparkson  materials  already  too  combustible.'* 
Potion  was  called  upon  to  sign  and  lay  upon  the 
table  his  denunciation  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
military  banquet.  Mirabeau  exclaimed  with  terrific 
energy,  that  he  regarded  that  denunciation  aa  su- 
premely impolitic  ;  but  that  he  himself  was  ready 
to  furnish  the  details  and  to  sign  it — **  provided 
the  Assembly  would  declare  that  the  person  of  the 
king  is  alone  inviolable,  and  that  all  other  persons 
in  the  state,  whoever  they  may  be,  are  equally 
subject  and  responsible  to  the  laws."  The  Assem- 
bly was  electrified  by  this  appeal,  which  was  un- 
derstood to  cover  an  attack  upon  the  queen,  and 
the  denunciation  was  withdrawn.  But  not  a  word 
in  that  place  and  at  that  moment  of  dangers  which 
were  to  end,  ere  morning  dawned,  in  brutal  ma»- 
sacro  ;  not  an  attempt  to  support  even  the  dignity 
of  the  Assembly,  whose  sitting  was  interrupted  by 
the  irruption  of"^  Malliard  at  the  head  of  a  t^nd  of 
infuriated  viragos !  On  the  following  day  the  niyal 
family  were  dragged  to  Paris,  and  Mirabeau  took  the 
step,  prudent  in  any  case,  of  causing  the  Assembly 
to  decree  that  it  was  inseparable  from  the  person  of 
the  sovereign.  Yet  at  this  very  crisis  Mirabeaa 
applied  himself  to  the  composition  of  the  first  of 
the  confidential  papers  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
court,  which  form  the  most  curious  portion  of  this 
collection  ;  and  on  the  15th  of  October,  the  note  of 
which  we  shall  quote  the  most  striking  passages 
was  placed  by  its  author  in  the  hands  of  M.  de  la 
Marck  to  be  communicated  to  the  king.  It  will  be 
observed  that  it  is  dated  two  days  afier  the  sudden 
departure  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  England  and 
Mirabeau*s  well-known  speech,  '*/  take  him  for 
my  master?  I  would  not  have  him  for  a  valet." 
At  that  moment  all  political  connection  between 
the  two  personages — if  any  such  had  existed — (on 
which  point  Lafayette's  language  is  most  distinctly 
affirmative) — was  undoubtedly  broken,  and  we 
roust  express  our  conviction  that  at  all  events  it 
was  never  renewed.  Mirabeau *s  description  of  the 
deplorable  position  of  the  monarchy  ia  extremely 
powerful  and  just : — 

The  king  was  not  free  to  come  to  Paris,  and  whether 
the  Assembly  was  or  was  not  free  to  fbllow  him 
thither,  it  certainly  had  not  the  power  to  save  him 
firom  going  there.  Is,  then,  the  king  free  in  Paris? 
He  is  so  far  free  that  no  other  will  entirely  suppresses 
his  own  ;  but  he  is  certainly  not  free  to  quit  Paris ; 
he  is  not  free  to  choose  the  guards  of  his  person  ;  he 
has  not  even  the  direct  command  of  the  militia  to 
whom  lus  safbty  is  entrusted.  Nor  can  it  be  sud 
that  the  personal  safety  of  the  king  in  Paris  is  com- 
plete. Placed  as  he  is,  the  smallest  accidents  may 
compromise  that  safsCy,  whioh  is  menaced  by  move- 
ments from  without*  by  commotions  within,  by  the 
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divisions  of  parties,  the  fonlts  of  xeal»  those  of  impa- 
tience, and,  most  of  all,  by  a  violent  collision  between 
the  capital  and  tiie  provinces.  If  Paris  is  powerful, 
it  also  contains  great  causes  of  disturbance.  Its 
excited  mob  is  irresistible.  Winter  is  approaching, 
subsistence  is  scarce,  and  a  bankruptcy  may  ensue. 
What  will  Paris  be  in  three  months?  Certainly  a 
hospital,  perhaps  a  theatre  of  horrors.  Is  it  there  that 
the  head  of  the  nation  can  deposite  his  own  existence 
and  all  our  hopes  ? 

Still  more  fktal  events  are  in  preparation.  The 
l^ational  Assembly,  so  ill-composed  from  the  first, 
finds  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  its  labors  daily 
decreasing.  The  beet  intentions  cannot  avert  errors. 
The  Assembly  is  borne  beyond  its  own  principles  by 
the  fatal  irrevocability  it  gave  to  its  first  decrees, 
and,  as  it  can  neither  contradict  itself  nor  recede,  its 
own  power  is  an  obstacle  the  more.  The  respect 
inspired  by  a  great  name  and  a  great  revolution  seen 
from  afar,  and  those  hopes  which  are  so  necessary  to 
a  nation,  still  sustain  it ;  but  every  day  some  portion 
of  public  opinion  detaches  itself  from  the  grand  cause 
which  required  the  individual  concert  of  all  parts  of 
the  empire.  A  dark  commotion  is  at  hand  which 
may  blast  in  a  moment  the  fruit  of  the  greatest  enter- 
prise. The  body  politic  falls  into  dissolution ;  a 
crisis  can  alone  regenerate  it.  It  requires  a  trans- 
Aision  of  new  blood.  The  only  way  to  save  the  state 
and  the  infant  constitution  is  to  place  the  king  in  a 
position  which  may  allow  him  to  throw  himself  in- 
stantly upon  hiB  people, — i.,  807. 

He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  in  the  same  etrain 
the  various  expedients  which  suggested  themselves 
for  this  porpoee.  To  take  post  upon  Metz  or  any 
other  frontier  v^onld  be  to  declare  war  on  the 
nation  and  to  abdicate  the  throne.  To  remove  into 
the  interior  of  the  kin|rdom  and  summon  the  nobles 
to  join  the  royal  standard  there,  would  be  not  less 
dangeroua.  The  plan  which  Mirabeau  proposed 
ivas  to  contrive  the  organization  of  a  corps  of 
10,000  men  on  eoroe  point  midway  between  Rouen 
and  Paris,  and  that  the  court  should  then  leave  the 
capital  in  the  face  of  day,  and  retire  upon  Nor- 
mandy, which  waa,  by  poeiiion  and  character,  one 
of  the  most  trualworthy  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
might,  in  conjunction  with  Brittany  and  Anjoo, 
present  considerable  military  strength ;  that  this 
departure  should  be  accompanied  by  a  proclamation 
addressed  to  the  nation  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
mob  of  Paris,  protesting  that  the  king  adhered  to 
all  his  liberal  intentions  and  engagements,  and 
would  fulfil  them;  that  a  new  Assembly  should 
shortly  be  convoked  ;  and  that  the  authority  of  the 
crown  was  iodiasolubly  united  to  the  liberties  and 
wishes  of  the  people. 

This  document  contains  the  substance  of  the  ad- 
vice Mirabeau  uniformly  tendered  to  the  court,  and 
it  must  be  supposed  to  express  the  opinion  he  really 
entertained  at  that  time  of  the  worthlessness  of 
the  assembly  and  the  brutality  of  the  mob  of  Paris. 
To  surround  the  king  with  a  competent  military  force 
in  the  heart  of  Normandy  waa  then  the  recommen- 
dation of  him  who  had  called  for  the'dismissal  of  the 
troops  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  had  not  interposed  to 
prevent  the  massacre  of  the  guards  on  the  6th  of 
October !  But  this  royal  exodus  was  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  declaration  of  policy  in  which  it  may 
fairly  be  inferred  that  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
largest  share  of  actual  power. 

M.  de  la  Marck  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  by 
the  receipt  of  such  a  communication.  The  queen 
was  exasperated  against  Mirabeau  for  his  language 
with  reference  to  the  banquet  of  the  Gardes  du 
Corps  and  the  suspicions  which  connected  him  with 


the  recent  outrage  on  her  person.  The  king  waa 
inaccessible.  At  length  M.  de  la  Marck  requested 
a  private  interview  with  the  Count  de  Provence 
(Monsieur)  ;  and  was  accordingly  introduced  to  his 
closet  at  the  Luxembourg  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 
His  royal  highness  listened  to  La  Marck's  strange 
story,  and  read  the  paper — but  replied  that  the  queen 
had  not  influence  enough  to  decide  the  king  to  act  in 
a  question  of  this  gravity,  and  that  as  fur  the  king, 
his  inherent  weakness  exceeded  all  belief.  *'  Figure 
to  yourself  as  his  character*' — added  the  epigram- 
matic brother — •*  baffs  of  ivory  oikd^  which  you  try 
to  keep  together,*^  Afler  two  hours'  discussion  the 
matter  seemed  hopeless,  and  we  infer  that  this  me- 
moir never  reached  its  destination.*  Some  further 
intercourse,  however,  took  place  between  Mirabeau 
and  Monsieur  through  the  Due  de  L^vis,  and  amongst 
the  fantastic  plans  subsequently  entertained  and 
abandoned  by  Mirabeau  for  the  formation  of  a  cab- 
inet, in  which  he  himself  should  take  a  leading  part, 
one  was  to  make  the  future  Louis  XVIII.  nominal 
prime  minister  of  Louis  XVI. ! 

The  ensuing  weeks  of  November  and  December, 
178S),  were  principally  engrossed  b^  the  attempts 
of  Mirabeau  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Lafay- 
ette in  the  construction  of  a  cabinet  based  upon  a 
coalition,  and  including  the  leading  members  of  the 
revolutionary  party.  In  spite  of  the  aversion  and 
jealousy  which  they  entertained  for  one  another,  a 
aerious  attempt  was  made  by  Talon  and  other  friends 
to  bring  them  together.  Several  personal  confei^ 
ences  took  place  between  them,  and  a  note  exists  in 
Mirabeau*s  handwriting  which  reveals  the  scheme 
of  this  coalition  government.  Necker  waa  to  be 
the  titular  Premier,  the  Arch-bishop  of  Bordeaur 
Chancellor,  M.  de  Liancourt  Minister  of  War,  Tal- 
leyrand Finance,  M.  de  la  Marck  himself  Marine, 
Mirabeau  in  the  cabinet  without  a  portfolio.  Target 
Mayor  of  Paris,  Lafayette  Marshal  of  France  and 
Generalissimo  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army. 
These  projects,  however,  were  as  evanescent  as 
they  were  vague.  Even  as  early  as  the  7th  of  No* 
vember  the  Assembly  had  adopted  the  fatal  resolu- 
tion that  none  of  its  members  could  enter  the  ministry 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  session.  That  res* 
olution  was  avowedly  aimed  at  Mirabeau,  lest  the 
influence  of  his  parliamentary  talents  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  service  of  the  crown.  But  that  influence 
failed  to  procure  the  rejection  of  the  measure  most 
adverse  to  his  designs.  He  ironically  proposed  his 
own  personal  disqualification,  but  the  original  res- 
olution was  put  and  carried  against  him,  and  fVom 
that  moment  the  formation  of  a  parliamentary  cabi- 
net became  impossible.  No  decision  could  more 
efl^ectually  contribute  to  aggravate  the  revolution 
than  this,  which  left  the  Assembly  without  minis- 
terial leaders  and  the  ministry  without  parliamen* 
tary  authority. 

We  return,  however,  to  the  direct  relations  of 
Mirabeau  with  the  court,  as  the  most  curious  and 
novel  part  of  the  work  before  us.    An  interval  of 

*  Camps,  Mirabeau's  private  secretary,  who  had 
copied  the  memoir  of  the  l&th  October,  was  so  alarmed 
at  what  he  had  done  that  he  was  at  one  time  on  the 
point  of  divulging  it  to  the  National  Assembly,  by 
way  of  exculpating  himself.  M.  Thiers  baa  clearlv 
been  led  into  error  when  he  affirms  (vol.  i.,  p.  180) 
that  the  direct  negotiation  between  Mirabeau  and  the 
court  was  commenced  at  this  time ;  that  is,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1789.  The  attempted  negotiation  through  Jlfon- 
sieur  produced  at  that  time  no  result ;  and  M.  de  la 
Marck  (who  is  M.  Thiers'  *'  Prince  Etranger")  left 
Paris  in  December^  under  the  impression  tlut  it  had 
\  altogether  lailed. 
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qome  months  oocarred — from  the  15th  of  December, 
1789,  to  the  10th  of  March  in  the  followinfr  year — 
during  which  M.  de  la  Marck  repaired  to  Brussels 
to  attend  to  his  own  family  affairs  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. He  was  summoned  back  to  Paris  by  M.  de 
Mercy,  with  whom  he  had  so  many  points  of  con- 
nexion and  sympathy.  On  his  return  he  found 
Mirabeau  more  than  ever  discouraged  by  the  aspect 
of  affairs,  irritated  at  the  failure  of  his  ministerial 
projects,  indignant  at  the  incapacity  of  the  govern- 
ment, jealous  of  his  rivals  in  ttie  Assembly,  and  tor- 
mented by  his  creditors.  In  this  state  of  things  M. 
de  la  Marck  was  at  once  informed  by  the  Austrian 
ambassador  that  he  had  been  sent  for  by  order  of 
their  roajesties-^that  the  king  and  queen  had  re- 
solved to  claim  the  services  of  Mirabeau,  and  that 
they  charged  La  Marck  with  the  entire  conduct 
of  this  secret  negotiation,  which  was  not  to  be  di- 
vulged even  to  M.  Necker,  who  had  entirely  lost 
their  confidence.  A  private  interview  was  arranged 
at  M.  de  la  Marck*s  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^ 
between  Mirabeau  and  M.  de  Mercy,  at  which  the 
former  repeated  his  earnest  recommendation  that 
the  king  should  withdraw  from  Paris,  but  not  from 
France.  On  the  following  day  M.  de  la  Marck 
was  instructed  to  attend  the  queen  in  the  private 
apariment  of  Madame  Thibaut,  her  first /emnv  de 
chambre. 

The  queen  began  by  saying  that  for  about  two 
toonths  she  and  the  king  had  taken  the  resolution  of 
drawing  nearer  to  Count  Mirabeau,  and  that  they 
had  selected  me  for  this  purpose.  She  repeated  what 
she'  had  said  some  months  before,  that  she  had  never 
difetmsted  my  personal  relation  with  Mirabeau  ;  but 
■he  inquired,  with  a  certain  tone  of  embarrassment 
•nd  curiosity,  if  I  thought  that  Mirabeau  had  had  no 
share  in  the  horrors  of  the  6th  and  6th  of  October.  I 
assured  her  majesty  that  he  had  passed  those  two 
days  in  great  part  with  myself,  and  that  we  were 
dining  together  when  the  arrival  of  the  Parisian  mob 
was  announced  at  Versailles.  I  added  Uiat  I  had 
Wished  at  that  time  that  the  king's  ministers  could 
have  heard  the  opinions  expressed  at  that  Ute-hMte, 
and  still  more,  that  they  could  have  acted  upon  them. 

**  You  give  me  pleasure,"  answered  the  queen,  in  a 
more  confident  tone  ;  '*  I  had  great  need  to  be  unde^ 
•eived  on  this  point,  for,  from  the  reports  current  at 
the  time,  I  confess  I  had  retained  a  horror  of  Count 
Mirabeau,  which  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  retard 
our  resolution  to  apply  to  him  to  check,  if  possible, 
the  fiktal  consequences  of  the  revolution." 

At  this  moment  the  king  entered.  Without  any 
preamble,  and  with  his  accustomed  bluntness,  he 
said,  '*  The  queen  has  already  told  you  that  I  mean 
to  employ  Count  Mirabeau,  if  you  think  that  it  is  his 
intention  and  in  his  power  to  be  of  use  to  me.  What 
do  you  think?" — I  frankly  answered  that  I  thought 
this  measure  was  taken  very  late,  and  I  pointed  out 
the  extreme  impolicy  of  his  ministers,  who  ought  from 
the  opening  of  the  States-General  (as  they  might  then 
easily  have  done)  to  hsTe  rallied  to  the  king's  inter- 
ests the  deputies  most  remarkable  for  their  talents, 
who  had  since  become  leaders  of  the  rerolutionary 
party.  I  said  that  Mirabeau  himself  had  suggested 
lome  such  overture,  but  that  the  ministers  had  re- 
pelled him  with  an  arrogant  presumption  which  they 
eertainly  had  no  right  to  exhibit  I  added,  that  the 
longer  the  remedy  was  deferred  the  more  difficult  it 
Ibecame  to  destroy  the  evil.—"  Ah,"  said  the  king, 
**  there  is  nothing  to  hope  on  that  head  from  M.  Necker. 
All  that  is  done  by  M.  de  Mirabeau  must  remain  a 
profound  secret  from  my  ministers,  and  I  rely  on  you 
to  secure  it"— I  was  confounded  by  this  answer.  I 
•ould  not  conceive  how  the  king  could  expect  to  employ 
a  man  like  Mirabeau  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
lainisters.    Indeed,  the  advice  and  the  acts  St  such  a 


man  could  not  fkil  to  be  in  direot  opposition  to  thoat 
of  the  ministry,  and  what  good  could  come  of  such  a 
contradiction  ? — "  Now,  then,"  said  the  king,  "  how 
do  you  think  Mirabeau  can  serve  me  usefully  ?" — ^I 
replied  that  I  could  only  answer  that  question  by  re- 
ferring it  to  himself,  and  I  proposed  that  he  should 
convey  his  suggestions  to  their  majesties  in  writing. 
The  offer  was  at  once  accepted,  and  I  retired,  with 
leave  to  communicate  with  the  queen  whenever  I 
thought  proper,  but  especially  on  the  days  when 
Madame  Thibaut  was  in  waiting. — t,  147. 

It  could  not  escape  a  man  of  M.  de  la  Marck's 
delicacy  and  discernment  that  this  clandestine  pn^ 
ceeding  was  not  very  honorable  to  those  to  whom 
such  a  proposal  was  made,  or  very  likely  to  prove 
useful  to  those  from  whom  it  came.  He  perceived 
at  once  that  it  was  in  fear  rather  than  in  confidence 
that  the  king  and  queen  had  at  last  consented  to 
apply  to  Mirabeau — that  they  hoped  to  buy  him 
rather  than  to  use  him — and  thought  more  of  ex* 
tinguishing  his  hostility  in  the  Assembly  than  of 
devoting  his  services  to  themselves  and  the  state. 
Nevertheless,  he  resolved  to  persevere — in  the 
hope  that  the  advice  which  Mirabeau  himself  wonid 
address  to  the  queen  might  inspire  their  majesties 
with  sufficient  reliance  on  him  to  induoe  them 
more  openly  and  resolutely  to  act  upon  his  opinion, 
and  even  to  call  him  to  power.  The  eflfect  of  this 
proposition,  unflattering  as  M.  de  la  Marck  deemed 
it,  was  exceedingly  striking  on  Mirabeau  himself. 
His  ranity  was  intensely  gratified  by  this  reluctant 
but  spontaneous  recognition  of  his  power  on  the  pari 
of  those  who  still  wore  the  crown  of  France ;  and 
perchance  M.  de  la  Marck  is  not  far  wrong  in  hia 
notion  that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolution,  not« 
withstanding  the  violence  of  the  speeches  delivered 
in  the  National  Assembly  against  the  power  of 
royalty,  most  of  those  daring  haranguers  might 
have  become  ardent  royalists,  if  the  king  and  hia 
ministers  had  employed  any  art  for  drawing  them 
over  to  their  side.  Mirabeau  seems  to  have  over* 
looked,  with  his  natural  impetuosity,  the  doubtful 
and  limited  nature  of  the  task  confided  to  him,  or 
rather  the  ntter  inadequacy  of  the  means  compared 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise.  Under  this 
impulse,  however,  he  addressed  to  the  king  the 
paper  dated  the  10th  of  May,  1790,  which  pledged 
him — ^as  strongly  as  words  could  do  it — to  the  de- 
fence of  the  monarchy. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  pecuniary  arrange- 
ments between  Mirabeau  and  the  court  were  settled. 
The  queen  had  inquired  what  it  wonM  be  proper 
that  the  king  should  do  for  his  new  adherent.  It 
was  proposed  that  his  debts  should  be  paid.  Mir»> 
beau  said  he  could  not  tell  what  his  debts  were^ 
and  that  he  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  he  could 
rely  on  100  louis  a  month.  At  length  a  schedule 
of  his  debts  was  drawn  up ;  some  of  them  lodi- 
croQsly  characteristic  of  the  strange  vicissitudes  of 
his  lim— for  instance,  his  wedding  clothes  were 
still  unpaid  for.  The  whole  sum,  however, 
amounted  to  only  208,000  francs,  or  £S350 — no  im* 
moderate  sum,  M.  de  la  Marck  observes,  for  a  man 
who  had  just  come  by  his  father's  death  into  a 
landed  esUte  of  i^2000  a  year — if,  indeed,  that  was 
all;  but  from  Mirabeau *s  notorious  irregularity  la 
all  such  matters,  and  his  utter  indiflference  to  the  fate 
of  his  creditors,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
the  schedule  was  complete.  He  still  said  that  his 
debts  were  far  too  considerable  to  be  paid,  and  that 
all  he  oould  expect  was  the  100  louis  a  month.  At 
the  next  interview  which  M.  de  la  Marck  had 
with  Louia  XVI.,  the  king  said  that  the  debts  (aa 
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pet  schedule)  should  he  |>aid,  and  that  Mirahean  | 
vhould  receive  6000  francs  a  month.  Louis  then 
placed  in  M.  de  la  Marck^s  hand  four  notes  of  hand 
for  250,000  francs  each,  making  in  all  one  nullion 
(j£^40,000),  which  were  to  be  ffivea  to  Mirabeau  at 
the  close  of  the  session  of  the  National  Astombly, 
if  he  should  have  fulfilled  his  engagementa.  These 
bills  were  never  made  over  to  him,  and,  afler  his 
death  in  the  following  year,  M.  de  la  Marck  re- 
turned them  to  the  king. 

Such  acts  of  munificence  threw  Mirabeau  into  a 
state  of  frantic  joyous  exciteooent,  and  be  instantly 
discovered  in  Louis  XVI.  all  the  qualities  of  a 
great  sovereign.  The  first  use  he  made  of  this 
torn  in  his  afifairs  was,  regardless  of  alt  that  could 
be  said  by  his  friends,  or  was  said  by  his  enemies, 
to  quit  bis  lodgings  and  set  up  a  luKurious  estab- 
lishment, with  cook,  coachman,  and  all  the  exter- 
nal signs  of  an  expenditure  extravagantly  beyond 
his  known  resources. 

The  immediate  reoult  of  the  arrangement  was 
the  letter  addressed  by  Mirabeau  to  Lsuis  XVI., 
dated  the  10th  of  May,  1790,  which  has  been 
alluded  to  by  several  writers  as  the  royalist  profes- 
sion of  fiiith  of  the  great  orator,  and,  indeed,  had 
already  been  published  by  M.  Barridre,  but  the 
solemnity  of  its  language,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
the  engagement  thus  contracted,  entitle  it  to  a  place 
here : — 

To  the  Zing. 

Profoundly  affected  by  the  sufiiBrings  of  the  king, 
yho  has  least  deserved  to  feel  the  pang  of  personal 
misfortune,  and  persuaded  that  if  there  be  a  prince 
In  such  a  situation  whose  word  may  be  trusted,  that 
prince  is  Louis  XVL,  I  am,  nevertheless,  so  armed 
by  mankind  and  by  events  against  the  touching  im- 
pression of  all  human  vicissitudes,  that  I  should  feel 
an  invincible  repugnance  to  plav  a  part  in  this  mo- 
ment of  partisanship  and  confusion,  if  I  were  not  con- 
vinced that  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  authority 
ef  the  king  is  the  first  requisite  of  France,  and  the 
finly  means  to  save  her. 

But  I  perceive  so  clearly  that  we  are  in  anarchy, 
•nd  that  we  are  sinking  deeper  into  it  every  day — ^I 
MB  so  indignant  at  the  idea  that  I  should  only  haye 
contributed  to  a  vast  demolition—- and  the  ibar  of  see- 
ing any  other  head  of  the  state  than  the  king  is  so  in- 
tolerable to  me,  that  I  feel  I  am  imperiously  recalled 
to  public  a&irs  when,  wrapped  in  the  silence  of  oon- 
tempt,  I  Imagined  that  I  aspired  to  retirement. 
Bere  then  is  the  profession  of  faith  which  the  king 
has  desired.  He  will  himself  deign  to  name  the  per- 
son in  whose  hands  it  shall  be  deposited,  for  the  dic- 
tates of  prudence  forbid  his  majesty  to  retain  it,  and 
this  writing  will  remain  forever  as  a  judgment  upon 
me  or  a  testimony  in  my  fiivor. 

I  engage  to  serve  with  my  whole  influence  the  true 
interests  of  the  king,  and,  lest  this  assertion  appear 
too  vague,  I  declare  that  I  hold  a  counter-revolution 
to  be  not  less  dangerous  and  criminal  than  it  is  ehi- 
merical  in  France  to  establish  a  government  without 
a  chief  armed  with  the  necessary  powers  to  apply  the 
whole  public  force  of  the  countiy  to  execute  the  law. 
In  these  principles  I  shall  communicate  my  opinion 
on  passing  events  in  writing,  and  I  shall  mak^  it  my 
chief  business  to  place  the  executive  power  in  its 
proper  place  in  the  constitution,  which  ought  to  be  in 
Its  plenitude,  without  restriction  or  division,  in  the 
hands  of  the  king. 

I  promise  the  king  loyalty,  zeal,  activity,  energy, 
and  a  courage  beyond  all  that  has  been  imputed  to 
me.  I  promise  him  all,  in  short,  except  success, 
which  never  depends  on  a  single  man,  and  which  it 
would  be  culpable  rashness  and  presumption  to  prom- 
ise in  the  terrible  disorder  whkdi  ttndermines  the 


state  and  threatens  its  chief.  He  must  be  a  singular 
man  who  should  he  indifferent  or  unfkithful  to  the 
glory  of  saving  both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  thai 
man  I  am  not. 

ThK  COVITT  DB  MlBABEAU. 

in  spite  of  the  rhetorical  artifices  of  this  piece, 
which  wants  the  simplicity  of  troth,  and  looks  like 
a  case  drawn  up  for  ulterior  objects,  we  do  not  bo- 
lieve  that  the  professions  of  the  writer  were  de- 
liberately and  entirely  false.  It  in  impossible  to 
doubt  that  Mirabeau  had  long  since  conceived  the 
roost  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  results  of  the  revo- 
lution ;  and  we  think  it  likely  enough  that  in  his 
furious  appeals  to  the  popular  party  his  true  senti- 
ments were  in  reality  more  disguised  than  in  his 
secret  communications  with  the  court.  The  nego- 
tiations just  completed  through  M.  de  la  Marck  had 
flattered  his  vanity,  inflated  his  hopes,  and  relieved 
him  from  his  creditors.  To  inspire  confidence  in 
the  court  towards  the  insidious  and  terrible  ally 
thus  enlisted  in  their  service,  was  obviously  th« 
only  mode  of  strengthening  and  perpetuating  his 
influence.  He  already  aspired  to  a  sway  more 
definite  and  positive  than  that  which  he  wielded 
as  the  tribune  of  a  popular  Assembly  and  the  here 
of  a  elub.  He  despised  eordially  that  Assembly 
which  he  fired  day  after  day  with  eloquence  not 
always  in  the  best  taste,  or  led  by  argumenti 
which  were  as  often  sophisms  as  truths.  The 
remnant  of  the  executive  power  seemed  almost 
within  his  grasp,  and  he  flung  himself  upon  it  io 
the  general  wreck.  Totally  devoid  of  principle, 
he  turned  with  equal  indiflferenoe  to  either  side, 
and  his  interest  seemed  to  incline  at  that  moment 
towards  the  court.  But  that  fragment  of  power 
was  already  chiefly  held,  and  might  hereafter  be 
successfully  disputed,  by  a  man  who  up  to  that 
time  represented  more  than  Mirabeau  himself  th^ 
republican  spirit  of  the  Revolution.  M.  de  Lafay^ 
ette  occupied  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  in  the  Nar* 
tional  Guard,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  tha 
foremost  place  ;  Mirabeau  had  as  yet  scarcely  ex* 
tended  his  popular  influence  beyond  the  range  of 
his  parliamentary  eloquence.  All  France  was  at 
the  feet  of  Lafayette.  The  revolution  was  in  his 
hands.  The  patronage  of  the  crown  was  at  his 
disposal.  His  presumption  and  his  republicanism 
knew  no  bounds ;  and  the  arrogance  with  which 
he  treated  Mirabeau  was  equally  preposterous. 
'*  I  have  conquered,'*  said  the  tricolor  General  of 
the  Parisian  Guard  to  M.  Frochot,  "  I  have  con- 
quered the  kin^  of  England  in  his  power,  the  king 
of  France  in  his  authority,  the  people  in  its  rage ; 
certainly  I  shall  not  yield  to  M.  de  Mirabeau." 
Yet  the  struggle  and  the  personal  aversion  of 
these  two  rivals  were  kept  within  limits.  Mir»« 
beau,  on  his  side,  was  well  aware  that  Lafeyetta 
was  a  man  he  either  must  conciliate  by  his  ad- 
vances or  paralyse  by  his  attacks.  He  tried  to  do 
both,  and,  with  his  usual  audacity,  both  simul* 
taoeously. 

Oh!  M.  de  La&yette  1 — he  writes  to  the  hated 
rival — Richelieu  was  Richelieu  against  the  nation 
fi>r  the  court,  and  though  BicheKeu  did  infinite  harm 
to  public  liberty,  he  did  a  large  amount  of  good  to  the 
monarehy.  Be  Richelieu  over  the  court  and  for  the 
nation,  and  you  will  reconstitute  the  monarchy  whilst 
you  extend  and  perpetuate  the  liberties  of  your  coun- 
try. But  Riohdieu  had  his  Capuein  JoMjth ;  do  yon 
too  have  your  BiuinsNon  Gbisb,  or  you  vrill  ruin  you^ 
self  without  saving  us.  Your  great  qualities  requiro 
my  impulse  ;  my  impulse  requires  your  great  quali- 
ties :  you  believe  little  men,  who,  for  little  considers^ 
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tioDS,  by  little  manoeuYTCB,  and  for  little  objects, 
•eek  to  render  us  useless  to  each  other  :  you  do  not 
see  that  jou  must  espouse  me  and  trust  me  lor  the 
Tory  reasons  Ibr  which  your  stupid  partisans  haTe 
most  abused  me.  Sir  !  you  palter  with  your  destiny. 
— iL,  22. 

It  wu  on  the  let  of  Jane,  1790,  that  this  letter 
was  despatched  to  the  general.  On  that  same  day 
Mirabeau  penned  his  first  note  to  the  queen— and 
in  it  we  read  : — 

What  is  to  become  of  that  man  who  has  already, 
from  a  supple  intriguant  and  a  humble  courtier,  come 
to  be  a  keeper  of  kmgs — if  nothing  stops  him  in  his 
career  ?  Master  of  the  Parisian  army,  and  by  that 
army  of  Paris — master,  through  Paris,  of  a  great  part 
of  the  National  Guards  of  the  kingdom  ;  able  to  dis- 
pose of  the  executive  power — ^if  the  ministers  are  cho- 
sen by  himself ;  thus,  too,  of  the  army — thus,  too, 
of  the  legislature.  If  ministers  dcToted  to  his  ambi- 
tion reftue  him  no  means  of  influence,  will  he  not  be 
the  most  absolute,  the  most  formidable  of  dictators  ? 
— ii.,  27. 

What  can  surpass  these  flagrant  proofs  of  duplic- 
ity within  seven  pages  of  a  work  designed  gravely, 
it  seems,  to  act  as  the  whitewasher  of  Mirabeau  ! 

Another  note,  addressed  to  the  court  on  the  80th 
of  June,  waa  even  more  unmeasured  in  ita  language 
and  arrogant  in  its  pretensions  :<— 

It  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  political  crisis  is  at 
its  height,  and  is  alarmingly  complicated.  I  do  not 
think  the  throne,  and  still  more  the  dynasty,  have 
ever  run  a  greater  danger.  It  is  no  longer  time  to 
trust  by  halves,  or  to  serve  by  halves.  There  is  am- 
ple proof  that  Lafayette  is  equally  ambitious  and  in- 
capable. He  will  make  himself  seneralissimo— that 
Is,  he  will  cause  the  post  of  generalissimo  to  be  offered 
him  ;  in  other  words,  receive  the  dt  facto  dictatorship, 
firom  the  nation,  or  what  appears  to  be  the  nation. 
That  is  his  whole  scheme  for  the  present  As  for  a 
plan,  he  has  none.  His  means,  he  picks  them  up  by 
nand  day  by  day.  His  whole  policy  is  to  excite  such 
a  fermentation  amongst  our  neighbors  that  he  may  be 
allowed  to  extend  over  the  whole  kingdom  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mob  {dt  la  CourtUle).  The  only  re- 
source against  this  state  of  things  lies  in  the  imbecil- 
ity of  his  mind,  the  timidity  of  his  character,  and  the 
narrowness  of  his  head.  The  king  has  but  one  man, 
and  that  is  his  wife  ;  the  only  security  for  her  is  in 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  authority.  I  trust  she 
would  not  accept  life  without  her  crown,  but  I 
am  certain  she  will  not  preserve  her  life  unless 
she  preserve  her  crown.  The  day  will  come,  and 
that  soon,  when  she  must  try  what  can  be  done 
by  a  woman  and  a  child  on  horseback.  That  is 
for  her  a  fiimily  resource  (une  miikodt  dt  famiU 
It) ;  but  meanwhile  we  must  be  preparedf,  and 
not  expect  to  get  out  of  an  extraordinary  crisis  by 
ordinary  men  or  means.  The  queen  must  speak  to 
Lafiiyette,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  prepared  and 
resolute,  and  say  to  him — **  Your  functions  entirely 
absorb  your  individual  faculties,  which  can  only  be 
those  of  one  man — and,  while  you  are  waiting  to  be 
strengthened  by  a  new  ministry,  we  shall  be  lost 
We  must  therefore  strengthen  you.  You  have 
and  we  have  the  conviction  that,  besides  his  talent, 
M.  de  Mirabeau  is  the  only  statesman  of  this  country  ; 
that  no  other  fias  his  completeness,  his  courage,  his 
eharacter.  It  is  evident  that  he  would  not  willingly 
assist  in  demolishing  us ;  he  must  not  be  driven  to 
that  pass  ;  he  must  be  ours.  To  make  him  ours  we 
must  be  his.  He  wants  a  grand  object :  great  dan- 
gers, great  means,  a  ppreat  glory.  We  are  resigned 
or  resolved  to  give  him  the  confidence  of  despair.  I 
demand  that  you  shall  unite  yourself  to  M.  (M  Mira* 
beau  completely  and  entirely,  so  that  we  may  say : — 


Those  two  men  are  ours  :  whatever  it  deliberated  aaA 
agpreed  upon  by  them  is  our  will,  and  that  wiU  mnsl 
be  executed,  or  we  must  perish." — ^iL,  42. 

That  this  rhodomontade  should  have  been  seif* 
oosly  addressed  to  the  court  by  Mirabeao,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  place  such  expressions  as  these  io 
the  mouth  of  Marie  Antoinette  by  the  very  man 
whom  they  concerned,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
startling  specimens  of  impertinence  and  vanity  thai 
even  the  French  revolution  ever  exhibited  to  the 
world.  But  the  attempt  to  bully  and  terrify  the 
court  overshot  its  mark ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  approach  to  a  reconciliation  with  Lafayette  fell 
to  the  ground.  Shortly  afterwards  Mirabeau,  in 
writing  to  M.  de  Segur,  said  that  he  defied  M.  de 
Lafayette  to  name  a  single  instance  in  which  he  had 
not  broken  his  promises  to  Mirabeau,  or  in  which 
Mirabeau  had  not  kept  his  promises  to  Ijsfayette. 
Before  Ckstober  of  the  same  year  their  relations  had 
settled  into  permanent  aversion  and  resentment,  and 
thenceforth  Lafayette  is  only  mentioned  in  thiscor* 
respondence  under  the  nicknames  of  GUks  le  Grand, 
Jumter^Scapin,  or  the  like.  The  queen,  however, 
die  not  express  her  disapprobation  of  the  tone  of 
the  extraordinary  communicstion  just  cited  ;  and  it 
was  a  few  days  after  she  had  read  that  paper — on 
the  3rd  of  Jolv — ^that  a  secret  interview  took  place 
— the  first  and  last — ^between  Mirabeau  and  Marie 
Antoinette  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gardens  of  St. 
Cloud.  The  queen  accosted  him  (aa  she  afterwards 
informed  Madame  Campan)  by  saying  : — *'  In  pree- 
ence  of  an  ordinary  enemy,  a  man  who  had  sworn 
the  ruin  of  the  monarchy  without  perceiving  its  util* 
ity  to  a  great  people,  the  step  1  am  now  takin|{ 
would  be  extremely  oat  of  place ;  but  when  I  speak 
to  a  Mirabeau,"  &c.  Mirabeau  quitted  the  queen 
with  the  exclamation — Madame  !  la  monarchie  est 
aauvke  !  But  in  spite  of  the  apparent  intimacy  which 
his  relations  with  the  court  had  at  this  period  ao- 
quired,  and  the  vehement  frankness  with  which  he 
addressed  the  illustrious  personages  to  whom  these 
notes  were  transmitted,  there  is  no  indication  that 
the  conduct  of  either  party  was  sincere.  Mirabeau, 
in  the  receipt  of  a  large  pension  paid  at  abort  intei^ 
vals,  and  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  more  positive 
power  by  the  overthrow  of  the  ministry  and  the 
destruction  of  his  rivals,  was,  we  doabt  not,  earnest 
enough  in  his  immediate  proposals ; — but  there  we 
halt  aa  to  him ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  from  first  to 
last  it  would  seem  that  his  remonstrances  snd  sug- 
gestions remained  without  efi!ect ;  his  advice  had 
been  asked,  as  an  indirect  method  of  paralyzing  hia 
hostility  in  the  Assembly — but  it  was  never  tsken  ; 
and  from  time  to  time  he  waa  irritated  by  the  dis* 
CO  very  that  some  agent  of  very  inferior  capacity, 
like  M.  Bergasse,  had  contrived  to  guide  tliat  pei^ 
plexed  and  irresolute  coterie  which  all  hia  own  eli>> 
quenoe  and  reaaoning  failed  to  move. 

In  the  position  which  Louis  XYI.  had  then 
reached,  it  ia  impossible  to  deny  that  the  policy  traced 
out  by  Mirabeau  was  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
feeble  palliatives  of  the  existing  ministry,  who  were 
drifting  down  the  torrent,  or  to  the  abortive  projects 
of  flight  and  reaction  put  forward  by  the  remains  of 
the  aristocratic  party.  Mirabeau  strenuously  advo* 
cated  the  forraatirm  of  a  nucleus  of  troops  in  some 
available  part  of  France,  either  at  Fontainebleau  or 
at  Rouen,  sufficiently  near  Paris  to  take  away  the 
appearance  of  flight,  sufiiciently  remote  from  the  tup* 
bulent  capital  to  restore  the  sovereign  and  the  royal 
family  to  their  personal  independence.  Disorganized 
as  the  army  was,  it  waa  still  possible  to  rely  on  the 
fidelitjr  of  a  few  regiments  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  their  officen,  and  Mirabeau  had  already  observed 
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the  TtloT  and  diaeipline  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  which 
were  by-and-by  to  be  vainly  expended  in  the  last 
fiital  straggle  of  the  10th  of  August.  He  proposed 
to  revive  the  office  of  Inspector-General  of  the  Swiss 
troops,  and  to  entrust  that  post  to  Count  de  la  Marck 
himself,  as  an  officer  of  unquestionable  fidelity  and 
ability.  Alone  amongst  all  the  advisers  of  the 
court,  who  professed  any  tinge  of  liberal  principles, 
Mirabeau  boldly  avowed  that  he  did  not  recoil  from 
the  prospect  of  civil  war,  since  he  regarded  it  as 
an  evil  of  far  less  magnitude  than  the  rule  of  mobs 
and  the  triumph  of  anarchy,  and  he  foresaw  that 
Dothing  but  the  regular  action  of  military  power 
could  restore  the  auth(»rity  of  the  crown.  But  he 
ardently,  and  in  this  instance  successfully,  resisted 
the  peril  of  foreign  war,  and  especially  of  war  with 
England,  when  Spain,  on  the  prospect  of  hostilities 
with  reference  to  the  Nootka  Sound  dispute,  claimed 
the  execution  of  the  Family  Compact.  The  appeal 
to  foreign  succor  against  the  internal  dangers  of 
the  royal  family  and  the  monarchy,  which  so  greatly 
aggravated  those  dangers  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  and  became  the  heaviest  of  the  charges  against 
the  court,  never  entered  into  the  plans  disclonsd  by 
this  correspondence ;  for  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  although,  throughout  this  transaction,  M.  de 
Mercy,  the  Austrian  ambassador  in  Paris,  and  M. 
de  la  Marck,  an  Austrian  by  birth,  were  the  princi- 
pal agents  of  the  court,  they  uniformly  and  exclu- 
sively acted  as  Frenchmen  should  have  acted,  and 
in  defence  of  purely  French  interests.  If  ever  there 
was  an  '*  Austrian  Committee,"  as  it  was  termed, 
in  the  closet  of  Marie  Antoinette,  it  was  in  1789 
and  1700,  and  it  was  composed  of  these  two  men. 
Long  before  the  pretended  disclosures  of  the  lion 
Chest,  it  had  ceased  to  exist  altogether,  for  both  of 
them  had  left  France ;  but  even  during  the  period 
of  their  greatest  activity  not  a  line  is  to  be  found 
which  the  most  captious  partisan  could  construe  into 
an  encroachment  on  the  independence  of  the  French 
nation.  Mirabeau*s  uniform  recommendation  to  the 
king  was  to  endeavor  to  prepare  military  resources 
and  some  degree  of  popular  support  out  of  Paris  and 
in  the  country ;  to  retire  then  from  the  capital  with 
his  face  towards  the  enemy  ;  to  form  a  government 
on  national  and  liberal  principles ;  to  complete  the 
constitution,  but  to  put  an  end  to  the  revolution  ; 
and  to  stake  everything  on  the  success  of  a  scheme 
which,  though  hazardous,  was  better  than  sinking 
bit  by  bit,  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  necessity, 
into  that  abyss  whose  depth  Mirabeau. had  already 
sounded. 

The  king  distinctly  intimated,  at  a  still  later 
period,  that  he  regarded  his  statements  as  much  ex- 
aggerated ;  but  the  advice  given,  and  the  force  of 
reasoning  with  which  it  was  supported,  in  spite  of 
the  blemish  of  occasional  violence  and  exaggeration 
of  language,  considerably  raise  our  estimate  of  Mira- 
beau *s  political  judgment.  There  is,  we  believe, 
no  doubC  that  these  papers  were  entirely  written  by 
himself.  The  drafu  in  his  own  handwriting  are 
to  be  seeii  at  this  moment  in  the  archives  of  the 
House  of  Arenberg  at  Brussels.  The  preparatory 
labors  of  his  Geneveseoiies  de  camp  for  his  speeches 
on  questions  of  general  interest  in  the  National 
Assembly  were  of  a  difierent  character,  and  it  seems 
that  none  of  those  persons  were  cognizant  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  relations  with  the  court.  These  writings, 
on  the  contrary,  bear  the  stamp  of  his  own  genius 
—of  his  ardent  resolution — and  not  unfrequently 
of  his  irritation  at  the  manifest  failure  of  all  his 
suggestions.  For,  as  has  been  already  stated,  this 
oorrespondence,  continued  during  a  period  of  ten 


months,  was  invariably  and  completely  steriU 
cept  indeed  by  its  indirect  influence  on  the  public 
conduct  of  Mirabeau  in  the  Assembly,  where  he 
might,  and  doubtless  would,  have  become  mora 
bitterly  hostile,  if  he  had  been  thrown  altogether 
and  exclusively  on  his  revolutionary  associates. 

On  the  20th  of  September  he  wrote  to  M.  de 
la  Marck : — 

The  reason  we  do  not  get  on  is  not  my  oooupations, 
absorbing,  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  ten  days,  but 
the  strange  tonduot  of  the  court  towards  me.  It  never 
profits  by  one  of  my  oounsels,  and  then  calls  me  un- 
profitable. It  is  forever  aggrandizing  its  enemy,  with- 
out giving  me  any  consecutive  means  of  action  or 
habitual  instructions,  and  then  aflfectB  to  suppose  this 
enemy  is  to  be  vanquished  by  me.  This  is  pitiable.— 
11,  1U8. 

And  again  more  bitterly  a  month  later : — 

I  hardly  know,  my  dear  count,  why  I  send  jott 
these  notes  ;  but  take  them  for  what  they  are  worth 
— here  is  another.  These  subjects  for  oomparisoa 
with  the  masterpieces  of  Bergasse,  and  perhaps  of 
Barnave  and  other  great  men,  to  whose  hair,  as  of 
old  to  that  of  Nisus,  the  safety  of  the  throne  and  of 
the  empire  is  doubtless  bound — these  subjects  for 
comparison  are  a  mode  of  study  not  duller  than  a 
prison  or  more  useless  than  a  fiury  tale.  Vale  it  sis 
ama. — (6.,  256. 

But  the  6000  francs  a  month  kept  him  employed, 
and  he  exhaled  his  resentment  in  undoing  his  own 
work  elsewhere.  At  that  price  success  was  an 
object  of  secondary  importance. 

M.  de  la  Marck  himself,  who,  in  all  that  has  beea 
preserved  of  their  direct  correspondence,  manifests 
thorough  confidence  in  Mirabeau,  did  occasionally 
indicate  some  alarm  and  distrust,  arising  out  of 
this  state  of  things,  in  the  reports  which* he  ad- 
dressed to  Count  de  Mercy,  zder  that  envoy  had 
been  withdrawn  from  Paris  by  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment.   Thus,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1791— 

M.  de  Mirabeau  is  seeking  to  conciliate  an  apparent 
wish  to  serve  with  inaction,  to  drive  others  forward 
and  to  hold  back  himself,  to  have  the  merit  of  success 
without  exposing  his  popularity  to  too  severe  a  triaL 
We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  ;  this  man  finds  in  his 
talents,  in  his  mistrust,  and  even  in  his  faults,  subter- 
fuges of  dexterity  by  which  he  frequently  escapes  the 
nicest  observation 

M.  de  Mirabeau  has  been  elected  rhef  de  baiatlhn 
in  the  National  Guard' — and  three  days  later  a  mem- 
ber of  the  administration  of  the  department.  He  has 
accepted  both  these  places,  meaning  subsequently  to 
resign  the  former.  He  is  now  trying  to  be  elected 
procureur  syndic  of  the  department    His  popular!^ 

*  This  election  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  strangest 
communications  of  Mirabeau  to  the  court,  for  the  Na- 
tional Guards  were  at  that  time  the  keepers,  and 
almost  the  jailers,  of  the  Tuileries,  the  oflicer  on  duty 
having  the  royul  family  under  constant  ntrveillance, 
Mirabeau  affected  to  ask  the  queen's  permission  to 
accept  the  post,  insinuating  that,  while  he  was  play- 
ing nine-pms  with  the  Dauphin,  or  picking  up  his 
bail,  he  snoald  have  ample  opportunities  of  coavers* 
ing  with  his  sovereign. 

But,  in  fact,  Mirabeau  was  always  eager  to  be 
elected  to  everything.  He  was  indignant  when 
Bailly  was  chosen  mayor  of  Paris  in  preference  to 
himself;  he  continually  aimed  at  the  presidency  of 
the  Assembly— he  intimated  to  Lafayette  his  readiness 
to  accept  an  embassy  to  the  east--he  acted  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  when  named  efuif  de  6atotl[on— and 
probably  would  not  have  refused,  on  the  first  vacancyi 
to  be  sexton  of  the  parish. 
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hM  really  inereMed  of  lato,  tohich  fMku  me  uneoiy ; 
if  ever  he  despairs  of  the  govermneot  and  stakes 
his  fame  on  his  popularity,  be  will  be  insatiable :  and 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  what 
popularity  is  in  a  time  of  revolution. — ill.,  80. 

Such  was  the  lame  and  unmtisfactory  coarse  of 
m  negotiation  which  Mirabeau  himself,  in  the  most 
complete  and  elaborate  of  these  docaments,  de- 
scribes as  a  system  of  *'  obscure  intrigue  and  art- 
ful dissimulation ;"  for  he  who  had  shown  himself 
jnost  powerful  to  agitate  and  to  destroy,  proved 
himself  powerless  to  save,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
imbroglio,  many  of  the  provisions  un  which  he  af- 
fected to  rely  for  the  salvation  of  his  paymasters, 
were  so  puerile  as  to  merit  our  wonder.  The  only 
feasible  measure  to  which  the  court  brought  itself 
to  assent  was  a  journey  undertaken  by  M.  de  la 
Marck  himself  to  Metz  and  Strasburgh  in  Febru- 
ary, 1791,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  M.  de  BouilM 
and  tlie  army  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  king- 
dom, which  was  in  truth  the  last  hope  of  the 
monarchy.  It  is  probable  that  the  reports  addressed 
by  M.  de  la  Marck  to  the  king  and  queen  on  his 
return  to  Paris,  strengthened  the  idea  of  flight-^ 
which,  when  all  other  h«)pes  had  failed,  was  af- 
tsrwanls  ezeeuted,  but  interrupted  at  Varennes. 
Mesdames,  the  king's  aunts,  actually  attempted  to 
make  their  escape  on  the  19th  of  February,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Mirabeau,  and  were  arrested 
at  Arnay-le-Duc,  in  Burgundy.  When  the  news 
ef  this  incident  arrived.  La  Marck  had  been  sitting 
Qp  all  night  drinking,  and  forwarded  the  intelli- 
gence to  Mirabeau,  with  an  intimation  that  his  own 
raculties  were  not  perfectly  clear.  But  the  question 
having  been  discussed  in  the  Assembly,  Mirabeau 
obtained  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  princesses,  who  were 
consequently  allowed  to  depart.  On  this  occasion 
La  Marck  observes,  in  writing  to  M.  de  Mercy — 

The  determination  of  MtMdamet  to  start  has  proved, 
that  if  the  king  followed  their  example  he  would  proba- 
bly have  the  same  success.  He  should  only  announce 
positively  beforehand  that  he  means  to  go  out  of  Paris, 
fix  the  day  of  his  departure,  and  persist  with  energy  in 
his  resolution.   Jlfaudrait  bien  qu*on  It  laiMtdtfaire. 

Yet,  as  it  turned  out  a  few  days  afterwards,  a  mere 
excursion  of  the  court  to  St.  Cloud  caused  a  riot 
in  Paris  ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  very  same  letter,  he 
speaks  of  M.  de  Lafayette's  resolution  *'  to  keep 
his  prisoner" — for  the  king  was  the  hostage  of  the 
monarchy  held  by  the  mob  of  the  capital,  and  the 
dread  of  bis  escape  was  the  constant  bugbear  of 
every  club  in  the  city. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs,  with  no  definite 
plan  and  no  prospect  of  a  more  vigorous  course  of 
action,  when  the  man,  who  was  the  centre  of  these 
intrigues,  was  struck  in  mid  career  by  the  abrupt 
summons  of  a  mortal  disease.  In  the  last  week, 
during  which  Mirabeau  attended  the  sittings  of  the 
National  Assembly,  a  question  was  under  discus- 
sion relating  to  mines  and  the  rights  of  mineral 
proprietors  io  France,  which  was  of  the  utmost 
personal  importance  to  Count  de  la  Marck.  The 
Assembly  seemed  disposed  to  prohibit  grants  of 
mining  leases.  Miralfeau  said  to  his  friend — **  If 
I  do  not  defend  sound  principles  in  this  matter, 
there  will  be  an  end  of  mining  in  France,  and  you 
will  lose  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  your  fortune.  If 
I  do  defend  them^  I  shall  erosh  our  antagonists.** 
He  spoke  with  efl^  on  the  9Ut  of  March  on  this 
subject,  his  speech  having  been  prepared  by  Pellene, 
one  of  his  secretaries.  The  question  was  to  come 
on  again  on  the  27th,  and,  though  already  ill,  he 


set  to  work  again  to  produce  the  harangue  that 
to  gain  the  victory. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day,  (says  M.  de  la  Marok,) 
he  came  to  my  house  before  nine  o'clock.  His  ooua* 
tenance  was  haggard,  and  he  looked  like  a  man  on 
the  eve  of  a  serious  illness.  He  got  worse,  and  evea 
at  one  time  lost  his  consciousness.  I  did  all  I  could 
to  prevent  him  flrom  going  to  the  Assembly,  but 
without  success.  He  continually  answered,  "My 
friend,  those  fellows  will  ruin  you  if  I  don't  go  ;  I 
will  go  ;  you  shall  not  keep  me."  FeeKng  himself 
too  weak  to  walk,  he  remembered  I  had  some  oiil 
Tokay,  which  he  had  drunk  of  several  times.  He 
rang  and  himself  ordered  some  of  it  to  be  brought 
him.  He  took  a  couple  of  glasses,  and  got  into  his 
carria^  I  wished  to  accompany  him,  but  he  in^ 
sisted  I  should  not  go  that  day  to  the  Assembly.  He 
begged  me  to  wait  at  home  till  he  came  back  to  me. 
I  was  obliged  to  yield.  About  three  o'clock  he  re> 
turned.  As  he  came  into  ray  room,  he  flung  himself 
upon  a  sofa  and  said — Your  caute  i»  gained,  and  I 
am  a  dead  man  ! — I  cannot  express  what  I  felt  at  that 
moment,  struck  with  terror  as  I  was  by  the  state  of 
Mirabeau.  In  a  few  minutes  I  gave  him  my  arm-* 
led  him  to  the  carriage,  got  in  with  him,  and  drove 
to  his  house,  which  he  never  left  more  till  he  was 
carried  to  the  grave. — ^ilL,  98. 

The  disease,  which  had  on  several  former  occa- 
sions threatened  the  life  of  Mirabeau  and  preyed 
upon  his  shattered  conatitution,  now  declared  itself 
with  extreme  violence.  From  the  first,  Cabanis, 
who  attended  him,  entertained  no  hope,  and  Mir»» 
beau  himself  seemed,  from  the  expressions  he  mad« 
use  of  to  his  friends,  to  be  fully  prepared  for  \hm 
worst.  M.  de  la  Marck  was.  constantly  with  him, 
and  it  was  on  the  fourth  day  of  his  illness  and  the 
third  before  his  death  that  he  confided  to  him  the 
whole  collection  of  his  papers,  at  that  time  of  aach 
momentous  importance  to  the  chief  persons  in  tb« 
state.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  1791,  at  half-past 
eight  in  the  morning,  after  a  long  and  painful  atrug- 
gle,  Mirabeau  expired,  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  Hia 
loss  was  mourned  by  the  people,  whom  he  had  so 
often  misled,  as  a  national  calamity,  and  it  was 
said  that  upwards  of  200,000  persons  escorted  hia 
remains  to  the  Pantheon.  Certain  it  is  that  of  all 
the  adventurers  whom  the  earlier  months  of  the 
revolution  had  thrown  before  the  world,  Mirabeaa 
alone  at  that  moment  seemed  qualified  to  stride 
onwards  in  its  rapid  and  terrible  course.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  die  before  his  popularity 
with  the  Assembly  had  undergone  the  test  of 
ministerial  power.  He  left,  therefore,  to  both 
parties  a  sense  of  his  vast  abilities,  augmented  by 
the  vague  hopes  which  are  apt  to  be  excited  by  a 
career  of  unfulfilled  renown.  To  the  popular 
party  it  seemed,  in  the  anarchy  which  speedily 
ensued,  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  cause  oi 
liberty  but  that  daring  leader ;  to  the  court,  that  the 
revolution  might  atill  have  been  arrested  by  the 
counsels  of  such  a  convert.  The  character  of 
Mirabeau,  judged  by  his  public  acts,  assisted  by  the 
strong  light  thrown  on  his  private  motives  in  this 
publication,  justifies,  in  our  opinion,  no  such  favor- 
able inference  on  either  side.  In  the  clubs  and  as- 
semblies of  the  people  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
he  was  playing  a  game  widely  distinct  from  his 
genuine  opinions  or  his  secret  desires;  in  his 
relations  with  the  court  he  was  met  at  every  turn 
by  the  distrust  which  his  own  virulent  language  in 
public  tould  not  fail  to  inspire.  But  the  real  in- 
centive was  neither  ^triotism  nor  loyalty ;  it  cen- 
tred altogether  in  his  own  personal  interests^  and 
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1k{8  conduot  was  tamed  either  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  by  the  merest  caprice  or  by  the  basest  impulses 
Presentment. 

With  such  objects,  and  such  means  of  act  ion,  we 
ean  discover  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  stilt  not 
tonoommon  notion,  that  if  the  life  of  Mirabeau  had 
been  prolonf^ed  it  would  have  fared  otherwise  with 
the  French  Revolution,  and  that  even  the  monarchy 
might  by  his  hands  have  been  saved.  We  can 
discover  no  ground  for  supposing  that  his  efficiency, 
the  confidence  of  his  employers,  or  the  conjuncture 
of  events,  would  ever  have  become  greater  or  more 
opportune  than  they  had  been  during  the  last  twelve 
months  of  his  life.  He  might  have  prevented  some 
disastrous  mistakes,  such  as  the  flight  to  Varennes 
and  the  return  of  the  royal  family ;  but  it  was 
already  beyond  his  reach  to  arrest  the  ravages  of 
the  monster  he  himself  had  invoked  upon  bis  coun- 
try. In  these  respects  the  correspondence  now 
before  us  changes  none  of  those  oonceptioDs  of  the 
man  which  we  have  on  former  occasions  expressed ; 
it  leaves  him  in  possession  of  the  doubtful  honor 
of  genius  fruitful  only  in  destruction,  and  of  dis- 
honesty marking  even  his  better  actions  as  if  they 
Were  crimes.  On  one  point  only  it  improves  the 
aspect  of  his  diaracter  by  the  apparent  warmth  and 
sincerity  of  several  of  his  personal  attachments, 
and  especially  of  that  for  Count  de  la  Marck  him- 
aelf ;  but  even  in  their  connexion  we  trace  not  a 
little  of  the  selfishness  and  the  unfair  practices  of 
his  habitual  course.  He  has  left  behind  him  the 
reputation  of  unrivalled  eloquence,  of  daring  worthy 
or  a  nobler  cause,  of  a  judicious  sagacity  in  the 
discussion  of  many  of  the  chief  political  questions 
of  the  day,  and  even  of  a  desire  to  quench  the  con* 
llagration  he  had  kindled.  But  it  was  too  late ; 
the  evil  was  bevond  the  control  of  any  mortal 
power;  and,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  lived 
only  to  perish,  like  all  his  political  confederates, 
in  the  fierce  anarchy  which  avenged  the  monarchy 
upon  the  authors  of  the  revolution. 

Upon  quitting  the  tempestuous  atmosphere  of 
France  in  October,  1791,  Mirabeau's  amiable  cor- 
respondent (who  had  previously  dropped,  and  never 
resumed,  the  title  of  Count  de  la  Marck)  entered 
the  military  service  of  the  emperor ;  and  during 
the  long  years  of  revolutionary  confiscation  his 
only  income  was  his  pay  as  a  general  officer.  On 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  Prince  Augustus  reacquired 
a  great  part  of  his  fortune,  and,  settling  at  Brussels, 
continued  to  live  there  in  the  exercise  of  most 
graceful  hospitality  until  1833,  when  he  died,  at 
Sieage  of  eighty. 

From  tbd  SpeotaCor. 
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The  state  of  affiiirs  in  South  Africa  is  one  of 
ever-increasing  embarrassment  and  hopeless  en- 
tanglement. The  Caffres,  aware  of  their  inability 
to  compete  with  disciplined  soldiers  in  the  field, 
have  poured  marauding  swarms  into  the  colony, 
left  defenceless  by  Sir  Harry  Smith's  concentra- 
tion of  the  troops  at  his  disposal  in  their  own 
country,  to  coerce  them  there.  If  the  English  com- 
mander-in-chief follow  them,  he  will  acknowledge 
himself  baffled,  and  thus  encourage  them  to  con- 
tinue hostilities ;  if  he  remain  where  he  is,  he  will 
leave  the  eastern  districts  of  the  colony  to  be  sacked 
and  plundered.  The  savages  have  outgeneral  led 
him.  He  thought  to  crush  them  in  their  native 
strongholds ;  they  keep  him  cooped  up  there,  and 
carry  the  war  into  the  English  territory.    But  this 


is  only  a  small  part  of  the  evils  with  which  South 
Africa  is  menaced.  Dissensions  and  war  are  ex- 
tending over  all  the  British  settlements.  Of  thest 
there  may  be  said  to  be  four,  each  difllerently  cir- 
cumstanced. There  are  the  Western  districu  of 
the  Cape  colony,  protected  in  a  great  measure  from 
hostile  inroads  by  the  desert  wbieh  extends  from 
the  Orange  River  to  a  short  distance  from  the  sea» 
There  are  the  Eastern  districts,  hemmed  in  betweea 
the  great  desert  and  the  Caffre  frontier,  over  which 
an  inundation  of  barbarous  invaders  is  now  sweep* 
ing  along  exactly  the  same  channels  as  in  the  four 
preceding  Cafi^re  wars.  There  is  Natal,  isolated 
from  the  other  settlements  by  the  intervention  of 
Cafliaria,  surrounded  by  numerous  independent 
tribes.  In  the  interior,  and  to  the  north  of  th« 
Eastern  districts  of  the  Cape  colony,  Caffraria,  an4 
Natal,  is  the  Orange  River  sovereignty,  with  ita 
straggling  European  farms  and  villages,  separated 
from  each  other  by  tracta  of  country  within  which 
the  native  chiefs  exercise  an  almost  absolute  ao* 
thority.  Even  Caffiraria,  though  nominally  inde« 
pendent,  possesses  in  the  missionary  stations  and 
the  diplomatic  agents  the  elements  of  British  colo* 
nisation.  Here  is  an  enormous  tract  of  country—* 
extending  from  the  28th  to  the  35th  degree  of 
south  latitude  and  from  the  18th  to  the  37th  degree 
of  east  longitude — and  over  its  whole  expanse,  with 
the  exception  of  the  districts  immediately  adjoining 
Cape  Town,  a  thin  and  scattered  European  popu* 
lation  la  surrounded  by  and  intermingled  with 
hordes  of  predatory,  brave,  and  cunning  savages* 
In  Cafi^aria  the  prestige  of  European  superioritf 
and  discipline  has  been  weakened,  if  not  destroyed ; 
the  Eastern  districts  of  the  Cape  colony  swarm  with 
marauding  bands ;  in  the  Orange  River  sovereignty, 
the  British  Resident  has  encouraged  or  allowed  a 
portion  of  the  native  chiefs  to  expel  one  of  theil 
number  by  the  strong  hand,  and  the  European  sel* 
tiers  see  their  fields  and  homesteads  in  imminent 
danger  of  becoming  the  theatre  of  war.  The  coIo* 
nists,  distrusting  the  wisdom  of  their  rulers,  and 
irritated  by  contumelious  treatment,  refuse  to  exert 
themselves  for  their  own  defence ;  the  Hottentots 
are  mutinous  and  conspiring ;  the  commander-in- 
chief  finds  the  troops  under  him  inadequate  to  put 
an  end  to  hostilities.  On  the  eastern  and  northern 
frontiers  native  tribes  and  the  emigrant  Boers  wait 
to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  British. 

This  is  a  painful  picture  to  contemplate ;  and, 
what  is  worse,  the  struggle  is  one  from  which  this 
country  cannot  withdraw  without  confessing  its  in* 
ability  to  maintain  its  colonial  empire  and  sinking 
into  a  secondary  power ;  while  there  is  no  appear-' 
ance  of  its  having  the  ability  to  conduct  the  contest 
to  a  satisfactory  and  honorable  termination  without 
an  immense  sacrifice  of  treasure  and  life.  For  this 
OUT  ministers  are  no  doubt  much  to  blame,  but  tha 
responsibility  of  Parliament  is  grester.  Last  ses* 
sion,  it  was  well  known  that  many  of  these  die* 
asters  had  already  occurred,  and  that  others  wero 
inevitably  impending.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  almost  avowed  in  the  House  of  Lorda 
that  he  was  animated  by  personal  pique  towards 
the  colonists ;  his  colleagues  as  good  as  confessed 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  what  ought  to  be  done, 
and  utterly  helpless.  Yet  Parliament,  although 
the  urgency  of  the  case  was  obvious,  tamely  and 
disgracefully  played  the  game  of  ministers;  affected 
to  credit  their  evasions ;  and  aided  them  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  packed  committee,  with  investiga- 
tions  aiming  to  suppress,  not  elicit  information,  to 
baffle  if  not  silence  the  prayers  and  representations 
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of  the  colonists.  Upon  Parliament— mainly  upon 
the  House  of  Commons — rests  the  blame  of  haying 
reduced  South  Africa  to  a  condition  so  pregnant 
with  loss  and  dis|j[Tace  to  Great  Britain. 


Kos8UTH*s  reception  at  Southampton,  on  Thurs- 
day, has  been  of  a  nature  to  lighten  the  darkness 
of  exile.  It  is  one  of  the  sunny  passages  in  his 
Taried  and  stirring  life.  Driven  from  Hungary  by 
the  utter  prostration  of  the  cause  he  had  embraced, 
doomed  to  pine  for  a  time  in  the  restraints  of  his 
Turkish  asylum,  received  with  a  chilly  repulse  at 
Marseilles,  the  Hungarian  leader  has  been  wel- 
comed in  England  with  cheers  and  festivities. 
That  there  has  been  some  **  getting  up"  about  the 
tribute  thus  paid  to  him,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  let 
the  Austrian  party — if  such  a  party  exist  in  Eng- 
land— try  if  anything  like  it  can  be  got  up  fur  them. 
Perfectly  spontaneous  the  demonstration  cannot  be 
called,  but  there  is  a  genuine  sentiment  in  it. 
Kqssuth,  on  his  part,  figures  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage at  Southampton  than  he  did  at  Marseilles. 
His  susceptible  nature  appears  to  have  caught  with 
happy  tact  the  tone  of  those  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. At  Marseilles,  smarting  under  disap- 
pointment, and  in  close  contact  with  extreme  dem- 
ocrats, he  echoed  to  a  great  extent  their  sentiments 
and  language ;  at  Southampton  he  spoke  to  Eng- 
lishmen as  Englishmen  think  and  feel.  It  would 
appear  from  this  that  the  essence  of  Kossuth's  being 
is  that  susceptibility  to  strong  emotions,  and  power 
of  giving  them  ready  and  fervid  utterance,  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  oratorical  character. 
He  is  probably  better  fitted  to  play  the  part  of  the 
agitator  than  the  statesman.  This  is  said  not  in 
disparagement,  but  with  a  desire  to  appreciate  cor- 
rectly the  nature  and  position  of  one  who  has  played 
80  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  his  country. 
There  are  times  when  a  nation  may  be  best  served 
by  the  forecast  and  calculated  action  of  a  states- 
man, but  there  are  also  times  when  the  services  of 
the  impulsive  agitator  are  of  more  value. 


The  movements  in  Germany  are  suspicious. 
The  frontier  garrisons  towards  France  are  about  to 
be  reinforced,  and  the  armies  of  the  principal  states 
placed  on  a  war  footing.  The  avowed  cause  of 
this  is  the  unsatisfactory  aspect  of  French  politics. 
Professions  of  a  strictly  defensive  policy  are  made ; 
but  the  experience  of  the  last  seventy  years  has 
taught  us  how  easily  aggression,  nnder  the  pretext 
of  averting  an  attack,  may  be  sophistically  repre- 
sented as  a  purely  defensive  act.  Yet  a  combma- 
tion  of  the  three  great  Northern  Powers  against 
France,  as  the  centre  of  revolutionary  movements, 
would  be  more  likely  to  accelerate  than  retard  a 

?:eneral  European  outburst.  Russia  alone  appears 
and  may  appear  only  from  our  ignorance  of  her 
internal  relations)  in  a  condition  to  act  energeti- 
cally and  efficaciously ;  and  the  game  of  Russia  is 
to  engage  Europe  in  broils  that  may  prevent  inter- 
ference with  her  own  ambitious  encroachments  on 
Turkey.  Austria  is  all  but  bankrupt ;  the  excess 
of  expenditure  over  income  steadily  increases,  and 
the  state  currency  appears  to  have  reached  the 
lowest  staj^e  of  depreciation.  Prussia  has  stretched 
her  financial  resources  almost  to  breaking.  Dis- 
aatisfaction  with  the  existing  order  of  things  is 
extending  through  the  minor  states  of  Germany, 
(Cassel,  for  example,  Baden,  and  Hamburg,)  even 
more  on  account  of  the  pecuniary  extortions  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  for  the  maintea- 


anoe  of  Austrian  and  Prussian  armiea,  thao  horn 
purely  political  feelings.  A  league  of  the  despoiie 
powers  against  France  might  again,  as  in  the  first 
revolution,  combine  the  French  people  id  a  war  of 
retaliation.  In  that  case,  the  French  armies  nigiit 
once  more  be  in  possession  of  Berlin  and  Vienna 
before  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  could  agree 
among  themselves  who  should  lead  the  confed- 
erated armies. 


Italy  appears  to  be  sinking  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  recurrence  of  the  14th  of  October  has  set  the 
Romans  to  contrast  the  position  now  occupied  by 
Pio  Nono  with  his  ovation  on  that  day  four  years 
ago.  The  Roman  government,  in  its  treatment  of 
political  prisoners,  emulates  that  of  Naples ;  the 
latter  perseveres  unrelentingly  in  its  persecution  of 
Liberals ;  Tuscany  has  sunk  into  an  appanage  of 
Austria  ;  and  even  respecting  Sardinia,  the  last 
stay  of  the  Italian  constitutionalists,  there  is  a 
rumor  that  she  is  on  the  eve  of  replacing  her  pres- 
ent minister  at  Rome  by  a  devoted  partisan  of  the 
clerical  party.  Yet  all  the  Italian  govemmenta 
except  the  Sardinian  must  be  conscious  that  noth- 
ing upholds  them  but  the  presence  of  French  and 
Austrian  troops.  Of  late  there  have  been  frequent 
arrests  of  officials  in  Rome,  and  refugees  in  Eng- 
land are  in  constant  communication  with  theinmatea 
of  the  Roman  state  prisons.  The  Italian  rulen 
cannot  rely  even  upon  their  own  agents. 

The  misunderstanding  between  the  Porte  and 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  arising  out  of  the  project  of  a 
railway  across  tjfie  Isthmus  of  Suez,  is'  said  to  be 
satisfactorily  adjusted.  The  Pacha  has  conde- 
scended to  ask  the  Porte's  permission  to  construct 
the  railway,  and  the  Porte  has  granted  it.  But  the 
permission  is  clogged  with  the  proviso  that  the 
Egyptian  government  must  keep  the  consttoctioa 
in  its  own  hands,  and  not  delegate  it  to  any  com- 
pany of  foreigners.  Time  will  show  whether  the 
Egyptian  government  is  equal  to  the  task. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  California  presents  a 
new  phasis  or  development  of  Lynch  law.  Hitherto 
that  irregular  mode  of  administering  justice  haa 
been  confined  in  the  American  Republic  to  districts 
which  possessed  no  regular  administrative  or  judicial 
organization.  But  the  Californians  have  got  a  c«m- 
stitution,  have  been  recognized  as  a  state,  have 
elected  a  governor  and  other  magistrates.  Upon 
these  officials,  however,  mere  honorary  titles  seem 
to  have  been  conferred ;  for,  in  defiance  of  their 
authority,  capital  execution  has  been  inflicted  by 
a  self-appointed  committee  of  vigilance.  An  insur- 
rection in  Europe  against  the  hereditary  government 
in  which  the  people  has  no  share  is  intelligible ; 
but  this  insurrection  in  America  against  function- 
aries chosen  not  a  year  ago  by  the  people,  and  for 
a  brief  term,  betrays  a  fickleness  combined  with 
ferocity  that  augurs  ill  for  the  ascendancy  of  law 
and  order.-  

The  exploits  of  our  Anti-Slavery  cruisers  in  the 
waters  of  Brazil  have  induced  the  ministers  of  that 
empire  to  contemplate  a  measure  which,  if  it  do  not 
arrest  Lord  Palmerston,  may  be  productive  of  the 
gravest  consequences.  They  have  proposed  to  the 
Senate,  in  the  event  of  the  British  attacks  upoQ 
their  shipping  in  the  ports  and  seas  of  Brazil,  to 
place  their  coasting-trade  under  the  protection  of  a 
foreign  flag.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
United  States  is  the  nation  whose  protection  they 
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.  would  invoke,  and  bat  little  that  their  request  would 
be  granted.  ^____^ 

The  County  Rooms  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen  were 
erowded  by  a  highly  respectable  audience  on  21 
October,  met  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  to  farther  a  project  of  the  Grenera]  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  for  raising  from 
dOO,000/.  to  400,000/.  towards  the  building  of  new 
churches  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church. 
Lord  Haddo,  Lord  James  Hay,  Sir  John  Forbes, 
Admiral  Gordon,  Principal  Dewar,  and  Dr.  Robert- 
son of  Edinburgh,  were  present. 

In  recommending  the  project  to  the  attention  of 
his  hearers,  the  chairman  declared  his  fear  that  at 
the  present  moment  Scotland  is  **  living  on  her 
former  reputation  "  for  the  morality,  religion,  and 
intellectual  culture  of  her  people.  Crime  has 
increased,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  six  or  seven 
times  more  rapidly  than  population.  In  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  there  are  150,000  living  without  any 
connection .  with  any  denomination  of  Christians 
whatever  ;  and  it  has  been  assumed  that  more  than 
600,000  of  the  population  of  the  whole  country  are 
living  **  without  God  in  the  world."  The  Duke 
of  Argyll  had  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  in 
Scotland  alone  the  amount  of  spirits  consumed  is 
7,000,000  gallons — more  than  three  gallons  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  Lord  Aberdeen  had  doubted  that  slate- 
jnent,  but  inquiries  have  shown  that  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  was  perfectly  correct.  Making  deduction 
for  those  who  take  no  part  in  the  consumption, 
those  figures  disclose  a  state  of  intemperance  such 
as  was  never  witnessed  in  any  other  civilized  coun- 
try in  the  world.  But  that  is  not  the  worst;  for 
recently  there  has  been  a  system  of  diabolical 
activity  exhibited  in  the  circulation  of  immoral  and 
irreligious  publications  among  the  people,  produc- 
ing not  only  the  mere  absence  of  attention  to 
religious  observances,  and  creating  indifference  to 
the  most  sacred  truths,  but  actually  establishing 
and  confirming  infidelity  and  unbelief.  The  sanc- 
tions of  religion  are  indispensable  to  correct  such 
evils ;  and  the  establishment  of  churches  must  be 
one  of  the  instruments  of  the  remedy. 

Other  warm  speeches  were  delivered;  resolutions 
in  accordance  were  adopted  ;  and  considerable 
subscriptions  were  made. 


From  the  Examiner. 

Another  act  of  Lord  Palmerston*s  diplomacy 
has  called  down  upon  his  head  still  more  bitter 
anathemas  than  his  Neapolitan  interference,  and 
that  is  the  liberation  of  Kossuth.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  ex-governor  of  Hungary,  (and 
his  temperate  speeches  at  Southampton  have  already 
put  to  shame  many  gross  misrepresentations  of 
him,)  there  is  but  one  opinion  in  England  on  the 
subject  of  his  detention  by  Turkey  at  the  desire  of 
Austria.  The  addresses  presented  from  every 
part  of  th^  United  Kingdom  have  declared  loudly 
enough  the  opinion  of  England  on  that  question. 
The  Porte  had  promised,  *'  before  setting  at  lib- 
erty the  persons  confined  at  Kutayah,  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Austrian  government,  and  endeavor 
to  obtain  its  consent."  Would  it  be  believed  that 
this  was  impudently  construed  into  a  promise  never 
to  set  them  free  till  Austria  should  agree?  Of 
course  our  government  could  not  accept  such  an 
interpretation  ;  and  at  last,  resting  on  the  support 
of  England,  and  disgusted  by  the  unpopularity 
which  this  tmjust  detention  cast  upon  him  in  the 


eyes  of  Europe,  the  Sultan  set  them  free.  The 
rage  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg  at  this  triumph  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  is  now  beyond  all  bounds,  and 
his  first  thought  has  been  how  to  revenge  it. 

The  means  he  has  adopted  are  worthy  of  his 
other  statesmanlike  combinations.  At  the  moment 
when  Austria  cannot  raise  a  loan  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  when  her  monarch  can  visit  his  provinces 
only  in  the  midst  of  armies,  when  in  the  ranks  of 
those  armies  even  a  mass  of  frightful  discontent  is 
known  to  exist,  when  the  whole  policy  in  which 
the  government  has  been  based  is  about  to  undergo 
a  change — at  such  a  moment  Prince  Schwarron- 
berg,  to  revenge  the  liberation  of  Kossuth,  deter- 
mines to  risk  involving  Austria  in  a  war  with 
Turkey !  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  Turk- 
ish provinces  have  been  but  lately  the  scenes  of 
open  revolt,  caused  by  the  dislike  of  the  privileged 
classes  to  the  introduction  of  reforms  in  the  admin- 
istration. This  revolt  it  is  now  the  policy  of 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  to  revive ;  and  no  scruples 
for  the  misery  in  which  he  involves  the  innocent 
populations  appear  to  stay  him  for  a  moment  in 
the  indulgence  of  this  petty  spite.  The  robber 
bands  of  Montenegro,  too,  who  live  in  constant  fear 
of  just  punishment  for  their  incursions  on  the 
Turkish  territories,  are  now  to  receive  Austrian 
protection,  that  for  the  future  they  may  rob  and 
murder  without  fear  of  punishment.  In  the  last 
revolt  of  Bosnia,  some  Austrian  subjects  are  said 
to  have  suifered  losses  during  the  war,  for  which 
Austria  will  now  also  demand  extravagant  remu- 
neration. And  to  support  these  worthy  objects  an 
army  of  25,000  men  is  to  be  collected  along  the 
Turkish  frontiers  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia. 

Should  these  measures  be  persisted  in,  and,  if 
Schwarzenberg  remains  in  power  and  is  not  con- 
trolled by  the  influence  of  Metternich  and  Ktibeck, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  will — England  will 
have  a  more  serious  duty  to  perform  than  penning 
diplomatic  notes.  If  we  have  demanded  the  liber- 
ation of  Kossuth,  we  must  be  ready  to  defend  the 
Sultan  against  the  consequences  which  that  act 
may  have  brought  upon  him.  That  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  is  aware  of  these  facts,  and  prepared  to  act  as 
the  honor  and  interest  of  England  require,  is*  of 
course  not  to  be  doubted  ;  but  it  is  quite  necessary 
that  the  attention  of  the  people  should  be  called  to 
them  too,  for  without  their  support  no  English 
minister  can  pursue  a  policy  of  any  kind  with  vigor 
or  effect.  

The  f  rench  papers  announce  the  death  of  the 
Duchess  of  Angouleme,  at  Fronsdorfif,  on  the  19th 
instant — the  anniversary  day  of  the  execution  of 
her  mother,  Marie  Antoinette.  The  last  illness 
of  the  duchess  was  only  of  a  few  days'  duration ; 
and  her  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Chambord,  was  at 
her  side  from  first  to  last.  The  deceased  princess 
was  bom  on  the  19th  December,  1778. — Spect. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

A  Book  of  Romances,  Lyrics,  and  Songs.  "Bf 
Bayard  Taylor.    Boston  :  Tioknor,  Reed  &  Fields. 

The  pieces  are  unequal  in  merit,  but  exhibit  a  purs 
taste,  a  cultivated  ear,  and  a  delicate  fancy,  if  not 
uniformly  original  power.  We  do  not  see  among 
them  the  Prize  Song  of  Welcome  to  Jenny  Lind. 
They  are  printed  in  the  beautiAil  and  regular  style 
that  now  make  the  issues  of  these  publishers  to  be  so 
readily  and  &vorably  disUnguished. — Christian  Rig* 
ister. 
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From  the  Oommercial  Advertiser. 

lAves  of  the  Queem  of  Scotland,  By  Agnes  Strick- 
luid.    New  Tork :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  second  Tolume  of  these  biographies  contains 
the  life  of  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  Countess  of  Len- 
nox, and  the  oonclading  chapters  of  the  life  of  Blary  of 
Lomdne,  the  second  Queen  of  James  the  Fifth.  In 
her  line  of  authorship  Miss  Strickland  is  unriralled. 
None  of  the  other  female  writers  who  have  undertaken 
biography  haTe  succeeded  half  so  welL  She  sifts  the 
records  of  the  past  with  great  diligence,  and  general^ 
urives  at  just  conclusions.  Her  acumen  is  mascu- 
line,  but  she  has  all  the  naivete  and  love  of  detail 
peculiar  to  the  female  character — traits  which  enable 
her  to  satisfy  the  understanding  while  pleasing  the 
imagination.  The  influence  of  her  writings  is  always 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  morality  and  religion.  For 
these  reasons  we  regard  her  works  with  much  faTor, 
and  heartily  commend  them  to  a  place  in  every  libra- 

The  Lady  and  the  Pried,  By  Mrs.  Maberly.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  lady  is  Fair  Rosamond,  and  the  priest,  Thomas 
a  Becket.  Upon  the  historical  reminiscences  of  these 
celebrated  characters,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second,  Mrs.  l^laberly  has  based  a  romance  which  is 
highly  dramatic,  and  more  vigorously  written  than 
the  productions  of  most  female  authors.  The  conflicts 
of  the  king  with  the  Papal  hierarchy,  the  conspiracy 
against  the  crown  devised  by  the  jealous  Queen  Elea- 
nor, and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English 
nation  in  that  age,  are  described  with  much  regard  to 
teoeived  authorities.  In  these  respects  the  novel  may 
be  read  as  illustrative  of  literal  history. 

London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor.  By  Henry 
tfayhew.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  serial  is  issued  with  great  regularity.  The 
thirteenth  number  continues  the  description  of  street 
sellers,  and  has  three  life-like  woodcuts  of  dog,  bird, 
and  nest  venders.  It  is  truly  wonderful  how  Mr. 
Mayhew  has  managed  to  collect  so  much  authentic 
information  on  such  curious  subjects. 

The  Lily  and  the  Bee.  By  Samuel  Warren.  New 
Tork  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

At  first  glance  this  is  not  an  attractive  book. 
Written  in  the  obsolete  style  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
baUods,  it  deters  the  most  voracions  reader,  but,  after 
reading  a  few  pi^ges,  most  minds  will  feel  suffioienUy 
interested  to  proceed.  Mr.  Warren  is  an  extravaganUy 
loyal  Englishman,  and  adulates  his  queen  and  coun- 
try with  full  poetic  license.  The  Crystal  Palace, 
with  its  display  of  beauty  and  industi^,  has  suggested 
the  emblems  of  those  qualities  as  a  tiUe  for  the  book. 

Sacred  Streame.  By  Philip  H.  Gosse.  New  Tork : 
fltringer  &  Townsend. 

We  know  no  work  of  recent  issue  which  we  can 
more  earnestly  commend  to  readers  than  this.  The 
theme  is  w<ffthy  of  an  inspired  pen.  Many  of  the 
most  important  portions  of  divine  revelation  are  in- 
separably connected  with  waters  which  may  well  be 
termed  **  Sacred  Streams.*'  It  was  a  happy  thought 
of  Mr.  Gosse,  to  group  descriptions  of  tiiese  in  one 
book,  interweaving  with  sketches  of  their  present 
appearance  such  scriptural  fects  as  relate  to  them, 
thus  forming  a  volume  of  more  than  common  interest. 
The  rivers  of  Eden,  the  Nile,  the  Jordan,  the  lake  of 
Gennesaret,  the  brook  Kidron,  indeed  nearly  all  the 
streams  haUowed  by  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  or 
the  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  are  described,  with  ac- 
curacy, in  truly  eloquent  and  impressive  language. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Cheever  has  revised  the  work  for  the 
American  press,  and  prefixes  an  introduction,  in  which 
he  pays  a  just  tribute  to  its  merits.  The  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  well  executed,  and  the  typograpl\y, 
paper,  and  binding  ore  such  as  render  the  volume  a 


handsome  gift  book,  as  well  as  an  ornament  to  tht 
library. 

Rule  and  MieruU  of  the  EngliMh  in  Jlmtriat^ 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  object  of  Judge  Haliburton's  work  is  stated  hf 
himself  to  be  the  supply  from  our  colonial  history,  of 
food  and  **  material  for  reflection,  not  only  to  those 
statesmen  to  whom  our  destinies  are  intrusted,  but  to 
those  restless  politicians  who  imagine  a  republican 
form  of  government  suitable  to  &e  inhabitants  of 
every  country  in  the  world."  This  was  a  veiy 
good  purpose ;  and  though  we  cannot  admire  the  way 
in  which  he  has  tried  to  accomplish  it,  we  heartily 
agree  with  him  that  it  is  not  every  people  who  art 
fitted  to  enjoy  the  blessing,  or  able  to  exercise  the 
high  privilege,  of  governing  themselves.  The  author 
writes  with  antithetical  point,  liveliness,  and  clever 
illustration,  but  at  the  best  has  produced  a  satire,  not 
a  calm,  philosophic,  historical  view.  He  may  ba 
read  for  amusement,  not  for  instruction,  except  to 
the  extent  that  all  exaggerations  are  instructive,  bv 
aiding  to  show  how  much  within  extremes  the  truth 
lies.  A  work  characterized  by  such  a  violent  part/ 
spirit  can  add  but  littie  to  the  fame  of  its  author.— 
Prote$tant  Churchman. 

The  Swiu  Family  Robinton;  or,  the  Adventurm 
of  a  Father,  Mother,  and  Foxtr  Son*  in  a  Deuri 
Inland.  Concluding  volume.  New  York :  C.  S.  Froi^ 
cis  &  Co. 

The  fiiscination  bound  up  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
well-know  book  is  fiimiliar  to  all  our  juvenile  readersi 
Juvenile,  did  we  say  ?  Why  not  own  up,  and  say 
boldly,  that  we  elders  have  participated  in  all  tlM 
possible  and  impossible  labors,  inventions,  dangers 
and  deliverances  of  the  good  pastor  and  his  family, 
with  an  avidity  of  sympathy  which  we  shall  neither 
attempt  to  apok>gise  fer,  nor  allow  anybody  to  laugh 
us  oat  of  ?  The  second  part  introduces  new  actors  on 
the  stage,  and  the  scene  is  enlivened  by  beauty,  hoiw 
rified  by  bears,  and  made  tender  by  babies,  till  tho 
island  drama  ends,  as  all  good  dramas  should,  to  tho 
soft  music  of  love  and  happiness.  Nice  book  for  long 
winter  evenings,  young  friends ! — Chrit.  Inquirer, 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverly. 

This  distinguished  creation  of  Addison — ^between 
which  and  S&  John  Falstaif,  Horace  Walpole  onoo 
said,  though  a  wide  interval,  nothing  like  it  exists 
in  literatare  fer  truthfulness  and  finish— has  received 
tiie  compliment  of  a  separate  and  independent  pre- 
sentation to  the  world,  from  the  publishing  house  of 
Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields,  of  Boston.  The  thirty 
"  Spectators,*'  which  were  exclusively  occupied  with 
the  adventures,  conversations  and  opinions  of  thii 
**  good  old  knight  of  Worcestershire,**  make  a  neat 
volume  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  duodecimo  pages, 
stored  with  the  very  choicest  specimens  of  Addison's 
humor  and  taste.  Much  as  these  de  Coverly  essays 
have  been  read  and  admired  in  the  Spectator,  whei« 
they  are  separated  the  one  from  the  other  by  papcn 
upon  different  topics,  their  admirers  will  find  a  new 
pleasure,  and  discover  new  merits  in  them,  when  they 
come  to  peruse  them  in  this  consecutive  arrangement, 
each  succeeding  number  helping  to  give  completeness 
to  the  character  to  which  eadi  preceding  one  had 
imparted  additional  interest.  The  typography  and 
orthography  are  copied  exactly  from  the  original 
edition  of  the  Spectator,  and  are  in  admirable  keep- 
ing with  the  quaint  spirit  of  that  work.  We  hardly 
remember  to  have  seen  a  better  specimen  of  old  style 
printing  executed  in  this  country. — .W  V.  Eve.  Pott 

Tale*  from  Gotland,  for  little  Kittem.  By  an  did 
Tabby.  With  Engravings  from  designs  by  Billings 
Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields. 

We  like  these  stories  much,  and  so  do  our  childreB. 
There  are  few  more  attractive  books  for  little  felksw-* 
Chrit.  Register. 
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From  Chambers'  Papan  for  tlia  People. 
LORD     BROUGHAM. 

In  1830  Henry  Brougham  was  placed  by  the 
snffrages  of  the  electors  of  Yorkshire  at  the  head 
of  the  parliamentary  representation  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  British  people.  This  distinguished  position 
in  William  lY/s  first  House  of  Commons  was  the 
reward  of  a  parliamentary  career  extending  o^er 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  presumedly  as  frank, 
sincere,  and  unselfish,  as  it  was  unquestionably 
Taried,  brilliant,  and  successful.  He  had  conquered 
the  repugnance  of  the  ereat  Yorkshire  constituency 
to  being  represented  by  a  practising  barrister,  by 
the  sheer  force  of  his  masculine  and  impassioned 
oratory,  his  energetic  and  unquailing  defence  of  a 
persecuted  lady  against  the  wiles  and  oppressions 
of  a  powerful  and  unscrupulous  court  and  ministry ; 
by  his  vehement  denunciation  of  the  tyrannies  of 
creed,  caste,  color,  under  whatever  pretence  enacted 
or  exercised ;  by  his  iterated  exposures  of  the  law's 
injustice,  extortion,  and  delay;  and  his  untiring 
advocacy  of  the  necessity,  the  justice,  and  the  wis- 
dom, of  an  efficient  scheme  of  national  education. 
The  favor  of  the  people  was  ratified  by  the  mon- 
arch. A  short  time  after  the  opening  of  the  new 
Parliament,  the  member  for  Yorkshire  was  created 
Baron  Brougham  and  Yaux,  and  took  his  seat  on 
the  woolsack  as  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England — 
with  the  exception  of  the  members  of  the  royal 
family,  the  first  subject  of  the  realm  in  eminence 
and  dignity. 

A  giddy  elevation !  upon  which  it  is  difficult  for 
men  of  the  firmest,  the  most  evenly-balanced  minds 
to  stand  erect  and  undazzled.  The  new  chancellor 
had  himself  no  misgivings ;  not  a  shadow  of  appre- 
hension clouded  for  a  moment  the  brilliancy  of  the 
prospect  which  lay  invitingly  before  him.  No 
suggestion  of  wise  self-distrust,  it  was  evident, 
from  the  first  words  he  addressed  to  the  half-amused, 
half-angry  peers,  mingled  with  the  natural  exulta- 
tion called  forth  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  ele- 
vation to  which  he  had  attained.  *'The  thing 
which  dazzled  me  most,*'  said  his  lordship,  speak- 
ing from  the  woolsack — "  the  thing  which  dazzled 
me  most  in  the  prospect  opened  to  me  by  the  accept- 
ance of  office,  was  not  the  gewgaw  splendor  of  the 
place,  but  because  it  seemed  to  afford  roe — if  I 
were  honest,  on  which  I  could  rely  ;  if  I  were  con- 
sistent, which  I  knew  to  be  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity  in  my  nature ;  if  I  were  able  as  I  was 
honest  and  consistent — a  field  of  more  extended  ex- 
ertions. That  by  which  the  Great  Seal  dazzled 
my  eyes  and  induced  me  to  quit  a  station  which  till 
that  time  I  deemed  the  proudest  which  an  English- 
man could  enjoy,  was  that  it  seemed  to  hold  out 
to  me  the  gratifying  prospect  that  in  serving  my 
king  I  should  better  be  able  to  serve  my  country." 
These  confident  words  were  uttered  on  the  evening 
of  Friday  the  26th  November,  1830.  On  the  15th 
November,  1834,  not  quite  four  years  afterwards,  the 
''Times"  newspaper  announced  that  the  whig 
cabinet,  of  which  the  noble  and  learned  lord  was 
to  able  and  eminent  a  member,  had  been  summarily, 
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almost  insultingly,  turned  out  of  office  by  the  king ; 
and  so  thoroughly  had  those  few  years  of  power, 
whether  by  his  own  fault  or  the  people's  caprice, 
stripped  the  ejected  chancellor  of  the  popularity  he 
had  before  enjoyed,  that  his  fall  alone,  of  all  the 
cabinet,  excited  neither  sympathy,  regret,  nor  indig- 
nation. And  so  deeply  rooted  has  proved  this  disfa- 
vor, indifference,  ingratitude,  or  whatever  else  it  may 
be  called,  that  although  the  dismissed  ministry  was 
not  long  afterwards  restored  to  office  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  the  whigs  have  since,  with 
the  exception  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  last  great  ad- 
ministration, continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  power, 
Lord  Brougham,  with  his  formidable  oratorical  and 
debating  talents  as  brilliant  and  effective,  his  all- 
embracing  industry  as  unflagging,  as  ever,  has 
never  been  invited  to  reenter  the  cabinet;  and 
perhaps  stranger  still,  no  general  desire  that  he 
should  resume  his  place  in  the  royal  councils  has 
been  heard  from  tlie  people  with  whom  he  was 
once  so  powerful  and  popular!  How  may  we 
account  for  this  extraordinary  change?  Must  wa 
ascribe  it,  with  Lord  Brougham's  thorough-going 
partisans,  to  the  mean  and  rancorous  jealousy  of 
former  colleagues,  impatient  of  his  manifest  supe- 
riority— the  scandalous  misrepresentations  of  a  truc- 
ulent and  mendacious  press,  and  the  undiscerning, 
unreasoning  caprice  of  a  fickle  people  ?  Or,  adopt- 
ing the  assertions  put  forth  by  his  lordship's  habit- 
ual detractors,  must  we  say  that  his  splendid  and 
mighty  effiirts  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  the  slave,  hi& 
vehement  denunciation  of  fraud  and  oppression,  his 
strenuous  advocacy  of  extended  popular  rights  and* 
the  diffusion  of  popular  instruction,  were  all  mere, 
promptings  of  a  restless  and  insatiable  vanity^  to 
gratify  which  he  would  and  did  sacrifice  the  cause 
of  progress,  and  the  best  interests  of  a  people  whom  > 
he  only  looked  upon  as  the  instruments  of  an  in 
tolerable,  self-seeking  ambition,  and  unhesitatingly 
abandoned  the  moment  his  selfish  purpose  wai 
achieved  ?  A  heavy  charge  ! — one  easily  made ; 
and  however  essentially  false,  not  difficult  to  be 
showily  supported  by  one-sided  and  garbled  views 
and  quotations  of  the  acts  and  speeches  of  a  public 
man  who  has  been  busily  engaged  in  the  political 
struggles  and  vicissitudes  of  the  last  forty  years  of 
change  and  strife ! 

Is  not  the  truth  rather  that  liOrd  Brougham  and: 
the  more  eager,  impatient  reformers  were  mutually  • 
self-deceived  ;  that  he  was  never  half  so  popularly 
disposed,  in  a  democratic  sense,  as  they — misled 
by  occasional  bursts  of  fiery  eloquence — believed 
him  to  be ;  and  that  he,  if  not  mistaken  in  the 
direction  of  the  tide  of  popular  opinion,  underrated' 
its  depth,  constancy,  and  force  ;  and  in  endeavoring 
to  arrest  its  progress  at  the  limits  which  he  thought 
desirable,  found  himself  tossed  aside,  with  no  other 
resource  left  but  to  rail  at  the  power  of  a  movement 
which  he  had  neither  desired  nor  anticipated,  and' 
no  longer  possessed  strength  to  guide  or  to  controlt ' 
Add  to  this  an  inveterate  habit  of  indulging  in  ex- 
aggerated invective,  cruel  and  undiscriminating 
sarcasm,  together  with  a  few  eccentric  peculiarities 
of  manner  and  expression,  and  you  have  a  sufficient 
key   to   Lord    Brougham's  public  character  and. 
conduct,  to  the  secret  of  his  popularity  and  his. 
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unpopalarity,  without  the  neoeasity  of  seeking  for 
it  in  groundless  hypotheses  of  personal  unworthi- 
ness,  and  selfish  disregard  of  party  and  national  ob- 
ligations. This  at  least  is  our  impression.  Whether 
the  reader,  afWr  glancing  over  the  following  slight 
sketch  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord's  literary,  foren- 
sic, parliamentary,  and  judicial  career,  will  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion,  we  cannot  of  course  ven- 
ture to  predicate  ;  but  at  all  events  we  ean  confidently 
promise  that  it  shall  not  be  exaggerated  or  distorted 
in  outline,  nor  falsely  and  delusively  colored  or  dis- 
guised. 

Henry  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux,  although 
essentially  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes  and 
position,  claims  to  be  descended  from  a  v^ ry  ancient 
if  not  very  distinguished  family.  The  genealogists 
trace  his  descent  from  the  De  Burg  hams,  an  Eng- 
lish territorial  family  settled  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  long  before  the  Slys  and  others 
came  in  with  the  Conqueror.  Where  Brougham 
Hall  now  stands,  Walter  de  Burgham  in  the  time 
of  Edward,  Saint  and  Confessor,  was  possessed  of 
the  manor  of  De  Burgham.  In  Henry  II. 's  reign 
Odard  de  Burgham  distinguished  himself  from  the 
crowd  of  forgotten  nobodies  by  incurring  with 
others  a  heavy  fine  for  unworthily  surrendering 
the  castle  of  Appleby  to  the  Scots.  Setting,  how- 
ever, aside  these  and  other  dim  traditions,  it  appears 
certain  that  one  Henry  Burgham  or  Brougham, 
did  really  marry,  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  **  the  fair  Miss  Siee,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Slee  of  Carlisle,  a  jovial  gentleman  of  three 
hundred  a  year."  It  is  also  sufficiently  clear  that 
the  Broughams  were  high  sherifis  of  Cumberland 
in  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  II.  This  ancient 
stock,  somewhat  shorn  it  should  seem,  not  of  its 
honors  but  of  its  manors — a  more  tangible  loss — 
intermarried  by  its  representative,  Henry  Brougham 
of  Scales  Hall,  in  Cumberland,  and  Brougham 
Hall,  Westmoreland,  with  a  highly-respectable 
Scotch  family ;  the  said  Henry  having  espoused, 
on  the  22d  August,  1777,  Eleanor,  only  child  of 
the  Rev.  James  Syme,  by  Mary,  sister  of  Dr. 
.Robertson,  the  historian  of  Charles  V.  and  America. 
This  marriasire  had  numerous  issue,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  Henry,  afterwards  Lord  Brougham  and 
Yaux,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor.  He  claims  also 
.Co  be  heir-eeneral  and  representative  of  the  ancient 
and  noble  House  of  Vaux.  His  motto,  discovered 
by  the  Heralds  Office  to  be  the  ancient  one  of  his 
house,  is  **  Pro  rege,  lege,  grege ;"  and  his  crest  is 
a  hand  and  arm  in  armor  holding  a  luce,  argent ; 
on  the  elbow  a  rose,  gules.  He  was  born  in  St. 
Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  the  19th  Septem- 
ber, 1779,  and  received  his  preliminary  education 
at  the  High  School  of  that  city.  When  only 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  university.  An 
insatiable  thirst  afler  and  love  of  knowledge,  a 
lingular  power  and  aptitude  for  acquiring  it,  com- 
bined with  unbounded  self-confidence,  appear  to 
have  characterized  him  from  the  first  dawn  of  his 
discursive,  ambitious,  and  splendid  career.  He 
was  little  more  than  sixteen  when  he  transmitted 
to  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  describing  a  series  of 
experiments  in  optics,  and  an  exposition,  more 
showy  and  pretentious  than  sound  and  philosophical, 
of  the  principles  which  govern  that  science.  The 
Royal  Society  thought  sufficiently  well  of  the  paper 
to  print  it  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions"  of 
1796.  They  conferred  the  same  honor  in  1798 
apon  a  dissertation  he  sent  them  on  '*  Certain 
Principles  in  Geometry."  These  precocious  la- 
bors called  forth  replies  and  refutations  from  Pro- 


fessor Pre  vest  of  Geneva  and  others ;  and  the  yoath 
ful  sciolist  was  soon  busily  engaged  in  a  Latia 
correspondence  with  philosophers  of  European  re^ 
utation,  on  multifarious  scientific  questions,  roost 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  treated  with  his  accus- 
tomed brilliance  and  audacity.  Neither  was  Euro- 
pean travel,  such  as  then  could  he  obtained,  wanting 
to  the  development  of  his  lively  intellect.  He 
made  a  tour  through  the  northern  countries  of  the 
continent  in  company  with  Mr.  Stuart,  afler warda 
Lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay,  and  on  his  return  was 
duly  called  to  the  Scottish  bar,  where  he  practised 
with  fair  success  till  the  year  1807,  when  he  finally 
took  up  his  abode  in  London. 

Many  and  various  were  the  modes  by  which,  in 
addition  to  the  study  and  illustration  of  Scots  and 
civil  law,  he  kept  his  restless  energies  in  full 
activity.  He  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Speculative  Society  of  Edinburgh — a  sclmo]  of 
exercise  for  embryo  orators  and  essayists  c«>nnected 
with  the  university  of  that  city — over  which  the 
great  success  in  after-life  of  several  of  its  membera 
has  thrown  a  lustre  it  did  not  probably  in  itself 
deserve.  The  aspect  of  the  time  was  troubled  and 
stormy.  Constituted  authorities  were  angered  and 
dismayed  at  the  moral  phenomena  which  every- 
where gleamed  through  the  thick  darkness  gener- 
ated by  centuries  of  leaden  despotism  and  inert 
social  apathy  and  ignorance,  now  bursting  into 
baleful  and  destructive  fiame,  and  now  sendini?  forth 
a  holy,  regenerative  light.  In  Scotland,  as  else- 
where, alarmed  officials  were  fulminating  decrees 
of  fine,  imprisonment,  transportation,  against  the 
favorers  of  the  new  opinions  with  merciless  sever- 
ity— a  comparatively  modern  illustration  of  an  old 
truth,  that  fear  is  always  cruel.  The  natural 
consequence  in  such  a  stite  of  society  as  that  of 
Edinburgh  ensued  ;  reprobation  of  the  errors  or 
fiiulls  of  the  sufierers  was  lost  in  the  indignatioa 
excited  by  the  excess  of  punishment  inflicted. 
The  leading  spirits  of  the  Speculative  Society 
kindled  into  ardent  whiggism,  and  for  a  time 
perhaps  something  more ;  and  when  sufficiently 
matured  in  intellectual  power,  started  in  1803— 
with  the  assistance  of  that  prince  of  argumentative 
humorists,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith — the  world-fa- 
mous *'  Edinburgh  Review  ;"  the  first  number  of 
which 

Waved  its  light  wings  of  saffron  and  of  bine 

under  the  reverend  gentleman's  guidance,  and  at 
once  soared  into  a  far  higher  region  of  critical  dis- 
quisition than  the  then  feeble  and  drowsy  arbiters 
of  literary  fame  had  ever  striven,  or  indeed  had 
power  to  reach.  Henry  firougham,  it  is  known 
from  a  paper  communicated  to  Mr.  Robert  Cham- 
bers by  Lord  Jeffrey,  did  not  contribute  to  the  first 
three  numbers,  in  consequence  of  the  repugnance 
of  Sydney  Smith  to  admit  him  as  a  member  of  the 
critical  confederacy,  he.  Smith,  having  '*  so  strong 
an  impression  of  Brougham's  indiscretion  and 
rashness."  After  the  third  number,  however,  he 
was  admitted,  *'  and,"  adds  Lord  Jeflrey,  '*  did 
more  work  for  us  than  anybody."  To  be  sure  he 
did  ;  it  would  not  have  been  at  all  surprising  if  he 
had  volunteered  to  do  it  all,  editorship  iucTuded ! 
Amongst  the  multifarious  contributions  of  Mr. 
Brougham  appeared  the  much  talked  of  notice,  in 
1808,  of  Lord  Byron's  "  Hours  of  Idleness"— a 
rather  smart  piece  of  writing,  but  which  would 
have  perished  and  been  forgotten  with  other  ephe- 
merae of  the  season,  had  it  not  been  for  the  angry 
response  which  it  elicited  from  the  enraged  author^ 
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and  the  ttriking  contradiction  ^ven  to  the  pre- 
diction of  the  critic  by  the  poet's  sabeequent  suc- 
cess. The  criticism  was,  however,  substaotially 
just,  contemptuously  expressed  as  it  may  be.  The 
nuble  lord's  juvenile  volume  contained  no  indication 
of  the  fervid  genius  he  afterwards  displayed  ;  and 
a  critic  not  professinj^  to  be  endowed  with  second- 
eight  must  surely  be  excused  for  not  discerning  in 
the  sentimental  prettiness  of  the  *'  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness** the  defeloped  beauty  and  passion  of  **  The 
Giaour,"  or  the  haughty  misanthropy  and  eloquent 
8ct»rn  of  the  »*  Childe  Harold."  The  brief  re- 
view is  written  in  a  tone  of  light  badinage  which 
Brougham  was  often  very  happy  in.  The  best  hit 
is  the  passage  we  subjoin,  relative  to  the  author's 
implied  claim  to  admiration  on  account  of  his  verses 
having  been  written  at  a  very  early  age.  This 
juvenile  plea  is  handled  with  considerable  humor  : 
— **  The  law  upon  this  point,"  says  the  reviewer, 
**  we  hold  to  be  perfectly  clear.  It  is  a  plea 
available  only  to  the  defendant ;  no  plaintifT  can 
offer  it  as  a  supplementary  ground  of  action.  Thus, 
if  any  suit  could  be  brought  against  L(»rd  Byron 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  pay  into  court 
a  certain  quantity  of  p<ietry,  and  judgment  were 
given  against  him,  it  is  highly  probable  that  an 
exception  would  be  taken  were  he  to  deliver  for 
poetry  the  contents  of  this  volume.  To  this  he 
might  plead  minority ;  but  as  he  now  makes  volun- 
tary tender  of  the  article,  he  has  no  right  to  sne  on 
that  ground  for  the  price  in  gotni  current  praise 
should  the  goods  be  unmarketable."  There  was 
notliing  very  truculent  or  savage  in  this,  and  a 
laugh  would  have  been  a  far  better  answer  than  the 
elaborate  bitterness  of  the  **  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,"  which,  clever  as  it  may  be, 
certainly  did  not  prove  the  **  Hours  of  Idleness"  to 
he  a  work  of  genius.  Had  Byron  lived,  he  would 
long  since  have  discovered  that,  although  happen- 
ing to  be  quiie  right  in  the  particular  instance 
under  discussion,  the  judgment  of  his  early  censor 
as  regards  '*  poetry"  was  of  very  little  worth.  Of 
this  we  shall  have  presently  to  offer  proof;  but  in 
the  mean  time  we  must  turn  from  these  by-paths  of 
non-political  literature,  into  which  Lord  Brougham 
only  occasionally  digressed,  till  the  multiplying 
shadows  of  the  giant  years  he  had  passed,  and  the 
more  and  more  distinct  echoes  of  his  daily  lonelier 
footfall,  gave  solemn  warning  of  his  near  approach 
to  the  setting  sun — to  the  broad  high-road  of  his 
crowded  public  life.  In  1803,  he  published  a 
treatise  in  two  volumes,  on  the  '*  Colonial  Policy 
of  the  European  Powers,"  which  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  In  this  work  the  most  careless 
eye  will  readily  discern  the  germ  of  those  pecu- 
liarities of  temperament,  thought,  and  style  which 
afler wards  developed  themselves  into  such  luxuri- 
ance. Vigor  and  facility  of  expression,  bitter  sar- 
casm, exaggerated  statements,  and  singular  bril- 
liancy of  illustration,  run  through  volumes  intended 
to  elucidate  and  enforce  a  theory  of  colonial  policy 
which  subsequent  events  have  deprived  of  all  inter- 
est or  present  applicability.  The  horning  indigna- 
tion afterwards  displayed  by  Lord  Brougham  in  his 
speeches  denouncing  negro-slavery  is  very  coldly 
if  at  all  manifested  in  this  work ;  indeed,  one  or  two 
of  the  passages  were  frequently  quoted  against  him, 
during  the  struggle  for  slave  emancipation,  as  evi- 
dence of  his  opinion  of  the  natural  inferiority  and 
subjection  of  the  colored  race  to  the  white.  This, 
though  literally,  is  not  morally  accurate.  The 
book  was  written  solely  with  a  view  to  enforce  the 
policy,  on  the  part  of  the  European  powers,  of 


putting  down  the  slave-trade,  the  snocess  of  which 
efforts,  amongst  other  advantages,  would,  he  ooa- 
tended,  '*  render  all  the  planters  more  careful  of 
their  stock,  and  more  disposed  to  encourage  breed- 
ing ;"  the  diminished  supply  would,  he  also 
thought,  have  the  ultimate  effect  of  bringing  the 
slaves  into  **  the  same  condition  as  the  b«indsmen 
of  ancient  Europe  and  the  slaves  of  the  classio 
times."  The  question  of  negro-slavery,  as  after- 
wards raised  in  this  country,  is  not  discussed  in  the 
book. 

Whilst  thus  writing  and  reviewing,  Mr.  Broug- 
ham continued  to  practise  at  the  Scottish  bar,  and 
gradually  acquired  a  reputation,  if  not  as  a  remark- 
ably sound  lawyer,  still  as  a  bold  and  able  speaker. 
On  one  occasion  he  appeared  before  the  House  of 
Lords  as  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  case  of  Lady 
Essex  Ker,  involving  the  title  and  esutes  of  the 
dukedom  of  Roxburgh.  At  last,  impatient  of  the 
slow  progress  he  was  making,  and  believing  Lon- 
don presented  a  more  ample  field  for  the  profitable 
exercise  of  his  peculiar  talents  than  the  northern 
metropolis  afforded,  he  entered  himself  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  was  in  due  course  called  to  the  English 
bar,  at  which  he  soon  acquired  a  considerable 
practice.  Shortly  before  taking  up  his  abode  in 
England  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

In  1810,  Mr.  Brougham  was  heard  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords  two  days  consecutively,  as 
counsel  for  certain  London,  Liverpool,  and  Man- 
chester merchants  against  the  celebrated  Orders  in 
Council,  issued  in  retaliation  of  Napoleon*s  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees,  which,  besides  establishing  a 
paper-blockade  of  Great  Britain  and  its  depend- 
encies, forbade  the  continent — then  for  the  most 
part  at  the  feet  of  the  French  emperor — to  have  any 
commercial  intercourse  whatever  with  the  hated 
and  dreaded  English.  The  retaliatory  Orders  ia 
Council  declared  all  the  coasts  of  France,  and 
those  of  every  country  under  Bonaparte *s  control, 
to  be  in  a  state  of  permanent  blockade,  and  em- 
powered the  British  cruisers  to  capture  any  neutral 
vessel  which  should  attempt  to  enter  any  of  the 
enemy's  ports,  until  afler  touching  at  a  British  port 
and  paying  heavy  duties  on  articles  iiot  contraband 
of  war.  The  legitimate  law  of  blockade  is  well 
known.  It  is  that  only  an  efficient,  real  blockade, 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  to  practically 
enforce  it,  is  valid  and  legal.  Mere  paper-decrees, 
or  an  insufficient  force  to  fairly  carry  out  its  osten- 
sible purpose,  international  law  does  not  recognise 
as  constituting  a  valid  blockade.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  even  Great  Britain,  with  the  thousand 
vessels  of  war  she  had  then  in  commission,  could 
not  fulfil  the  requisite  legal  conditions ;  and  as  for 
the  decree  of  France,  it  was  simply  an  absurditr. 
Not  only  were  the  Orders  in  Council  manifestly 
unjust  in  regard  to  neutrals,  but  they  operated  most 
injuriously  upon  the  exportof  English  merchandise 
to  America,  whose  lucrative  carrying-trade  was 
crippled  by  the  British  cruisers.  Kemonstrances 
poured  in  on  all  sides,  and  an  angry  spirit  was 
evoked  in  the  United  States,  which  ultimately 
found  vent  in  the  subsequent  absurd  and  purpose- 
less war.  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  the  subject  in  1812,  Mr.  Brougham  drew  the 
following  picture  of  the  distress  of  the  cotton- 
weavers  and  spinners  consequent  upon  the  minis- 
terial orders  : — ^**  The  food  which  now  sustains 
them  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  kinds,  and  of  that 
there  is  not  nearly  a  sufficient  supply ;  bread,  or 
even  patatoes  are  now  out  of  the  question ;  tlie 
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laxuries  of  animal  food,  or  even  milk,  they  hare 
loD^  ceaaed  to  think  of.  Their  looks  as  well  as 
their  apparel  proclaim  the  sad  change  in  their  sita- 
atioo."  This  is  we  dare  say  a  somewhat  over- 
colored  sketch  of  the  condition  of  factory-workers 
in  the  good  old  war-times — the  speaker's  imagina- 
tion, and  the  necessities  of  his  striking  oratory  for- 
bidding a  strict  adherence  to  prosaic  accuracy ; 
still  there  can  be 'no  doubt  that  the  retaliatory 
measures  were  very  injudicious  to  trade ;  and  so 
fiercely  did  the  popular  clamor  rage,  that  ministers 
were  finally  compelled  to  rescind  them — not,  how- 
ever, till  afler  a  bitter  and  protracted  struggle,  in 
which  Mr.  Brougham  was  the  most  efiectual  com- 
batant on  the  side  of  plain  justice  and  equity. 
Amongst  the  articles  which  the  Orders  peremptorily 
prohibited  to  be  conveyed  to  France  by  neutrals 
was  Jesuits'  bark.  This  '*  bark''  warfare  against 
Napoleon  was  an  especially  favorite  mode  of  battle 
with  Mr.  Perceval.  He  did  not  place  much  reliance 
upon  Wellington  and  his  army ;  but  he  had  un- 
bounded confidence  that  his  own  pro-fever  tactics 
would  prove  more  than  a  match  for  the  military 
prowess  of  the  French  ruler.  A  more  legitimate 
mark  for  Mr.  Brougham's  unrivalled  sarcasm  can 
scarcely  be  imagined,  and  the  opportunity  was  not 
neglected.  The  Orders  were,  as  we  have  said, 
rescinded,  but  not  till  after  Mr.  Percevars  death. 

Mr.  Brougham  entered  Parliament  in  1810  as 
the  nominee  of  the  Earl  of  Darlington,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Cleveland.  The  noble  earl  returned  him 
for  his  borough  of  Camelford,  vacated  by  the  trans- 
lation of  Lord  Henry  Petty  to  the  Upper  House  as 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  The  new  member  of 
course  attached  himself  to  the  whig  opposition  of 
those  days ;  an  opposition  which,  from  various 
causes — the  chief  of  which  was  the  slight  sympathy 
expressed  by  some  of  the  leaders  with  the  successes 
of  the  British  arms  against  the  French  emperor — 
was  about  the  feeblest  and  most  unpopular  known 
to  the  annals  of  English  party  war^re.  It  was 
not  till  the  war  had  ceased,  and  the  echoes  of  its 
triumphant  conclusion  had  died  away— or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  had  changed  to  a  dismal,  lugu- 
brious wail  at  the  enormous  charges  entailed  by  so 
much  glory — that  discredited  whiggery  raised  its 
head,  and  *'  aggravated*'  its  voice  in  time  and  uni- 
son with  the  rising  storm  of  discontent,  which  at 
no  distant  day  resolved  itself  into  a  passionate 
demand  for  parliamentary  reform,  realized  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  famous  measure  of  Earl  Grey 
for  transferring  the  nomination  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  close-borough  proprietary  to  the 
middle-classes  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Besides 
his  speeches  relative  to  the  Orders  in  Council,  Mr. 
Brougham's  parliamentary  eflforts,  till  the  dissolu- 
tion in  1812,  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  slavery 
question,  upon  which  he  early  associated  himself 
with  Clarkson,  Granville  Sharp,  Wilberforce,  and 
other  leading  abolitionists.'  It  was  greatly  owing 
to  his  exertions  that  in  1811  it  was  made  felony  for 
any  British  subject  to  engage  in  the  slave-traffic. 
At  the  dissolution  he  contested  Liverpool  against 
Mr.  Canning.  He  was  beaten  by  a  large  majority, 
and  remain^  out  of  Parliament  till  1816,  when  he 
was  again  nominated  by  the  Earl  of  Darlington, 
this  time  for  his  lordship's  borough  of  Winchelsea. 
Mr.  Brougham  was  consequently  not  in  the  House, 
when  Mr.  Frederick  Robinson  (the  Earl  of  Ripon) 
brought  in,  and,  by  the  aid  of  ministers  and  the 
country  party,  carried  (1815)  his  famous  bill  for 
maintaining  wheat  at  '*  the  fair,  legitimate"  price 
of  80s.  a  quarter.    In  a  speech,  however,  which  he 


delivered  on  the  19th  of  April,  1816,  upon  agricnl- 
tural  distress — a  disease  which  appears  to  be  in- 
eradicable in  this  country  by  any  mode  of  stato 
treatment — ^he  remarked  '*  that  he  was  disposed  to 
think  favorably  of  it."  The  distress  on  thia  par- 
ticular occasion  was  said  to  have  resulted  f]1)m  ao 
agency  over  which  acts  of  Parliament,  however 
craflily  framed,  have  no  control — namely,  a  baffling 
continuance  of  fine  weather,  propitious  seed-time 
and  harvest-time,  bringing  forth  such  heavy  crops 
that  down  corn  would  come  spite  of  all  the  law- 
props  in  the  world.  This  misfortune  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  said  was  not  confined  to  Great  Britain. 
'*  In  many  parts  of  ibe  continent,"  quoth  he,  *'  com 
was  such  a  drug  that  it  would  not  pay  for  the  labor 
of  reaping!"  Mr.  Brougham  himself,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  was  scarcely  less  brilliant  upon  the 
calamity  of  abundance  than  the  secretary  for  foreign 
afiairs.  He,  however,  did  not  impute  the  distress 
so  much  to  the  favorable  harvest-weather  as  to 
*'  excess  of  cultivation  ;"  and  not  entirely  either  to 
excess  of  cultivation,  as  the  following  passage  of  his 
speech  clearly  shows : — "  Excess  of  cultivation  is 
not  the  only  cause  of  the  evil  we  complain  of,  and 
may  warn  us  against  the  error  of  imputing  it  to 
any  one  cause  alone,  for  I  am  certainly  disposed  to 
rank  the  great  extension  of  cultivation  among  the 
principal  causes,  or  at  least  to  regard  it  as  lyinif  at 
and  near  the  foundation  of  the  mischief."  Who 
shall  say  that  inconsistency  of  opinion  is  not  a  vir- 
tue when  he  perceives  the  folly  which  such  a  man 
as  Brougham  could  utter  in  1816,  upon  a  subject 
he  discussed  with  truthful  power,  and  eloquence  a 
quarter  of  a  century  afterwards  ?  The  reasoning 
we  have  quoted,  however  statesman-like  and  philo- 
sophical the  ministry  and  their  supporters  might 
consider  it,  did  not  at  all  satisfy  the  country  gen- 
tlemen, who  insisted  that  as  there  was  an  act  of 
Parliament  avowedly  intended  to  keep  wheat  at 
80s.,  it  ought  by  some  means  or  other  to  be  raised, 
and  then  the  country  might  have  a  chance  of  get- 
ting through  its  difficulties.  They  had  not,  unhap- 
pily, long  to  wait.  To  the  plethora  of  agricultural 
distress  succeeded  scarcity  and  commercial  ruin. 
On  the  13th  of  March,  1817,  manufacturing  distress 
was  the  sad  theme  of  Mr.  Brougham's  eloquence, 
and  a  frightful  picture  of  the  state  of  the  northern 
counties  was  exhibited  to  the  House.  Seasons  of 
partial  dearth  followed,  and  a  stern  cry  from  fam- 
ishing millions  rang  through  the  land  against  the 
legislation  which  had  interposed  between  labor  and 
a  free  supply  of  food.  This  was  the  era  of  tumults, 
riots,  menacing  assemblages  of  men  and  women, 
with  hunger  at  their  hearts  and  unreasoning  grief 
and  rage  m  their  thoughts  and  upon  their  tongues 
— stifled  for  a  while  by  the  blood  poured  forth  at 
Manchester,  and  the  stringent  provisions  of  the  Six 
Acts.  A  mournful  time  for  all  men,  save  indeed 
the  reckless  demagogue  and  incendiary,  who  traded 
on  the  deep  indignation  of  the  multitude,  and 
incited  them  to  deeds  which  gave  a  color  of  necessity 
to  the  high-handed  measures  of  the  cabinet.  Mr. 
Brougham  and  others  resisted  the  more  objection- 
able of  the  new  enactments,  unsuccessfully  of 
course.  The  measures  passed,  some  misguided 
people  were  made  examples  of,  and  discontent  was 
exultingly  said  to  be  "  put  down" — after  the  old 
fashion  of  thrusting  it  out  of  sight — there  to  germ- 
inate in  a  rank,  untended  soil,  and  in  due  season 
again  burst  forth  with  augmented  power  and  una- 
bated virulence. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Brougham  directed  his 
attention  to  the  flagrant  abuses  which  in  the  lapse 
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of  time  had  crept  into  the  namerous  educational 
and  other  corporation  charities  of  England,  in 
respect  of  which  he  discovered  and  exposed  prac- 
tices the  most  scandalous  and  revolting.  After 
several  speeches,  which  enlisted  a  large  amount 
of  public  opinion  in  his  support,  an  expensive  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  alleged  abuses.  Little  ultimate  good  was 
enected,  if  we  are  to  believe  Jeremy  Bentharo, 
who  many  years  afterwards  accused  Brougham 
of  allowing  the  subject  to  be  frittered  away,  and 
declared  that  the  only  result  was  a  batch  of  expen- 
sive chancery  suits.  The  utilitarian  sage,  it  is 
well  to  remark,  had  no  very  great  esteem  or  liking 
for  Brougham.  Bentham,  a  man  of  much  originality 
of  thought  and  considerable  mental  power,  had  one 
grand  fixed  idea,  to  which  all  others  were  sub- 
sidiary, and  this  was,  that  utilitarian  **  codification" 
was  the  sovereign  panacea  for  all  human  ills  ;  **  a 
system  whereby,'*  remarks  Mr.  Carlyle  with  his 
usual  caustic  humor,  *'  any  people,  for  a  reasonable 
consideration,  may  be  accommodated  with  a  patent 
code — more  easily  than  curious  individuals  with 
patent  breeches,  for  the  people  does  not  need  to  be 
measured  first."  Mr.  Brougham,  although  friendly 
to  many  of  the  law  reforms  suggested  by  the  great 
master  of  codification,  demurred  to  many  of  his 
suggestions,  and  a  kind  of  civil  enmity  arose 
between  them.  Bentham  thought  too,  that  Broug- 
ham had  set  the  '*  Edinburgh  Review"  upon  him, 
and  informed  him  of  his  suspicion.  Mr.  Brougham 
indignantly  denied  the  dishonoring  imputation. 
**  How  can  you  imagine,"  he  says  in  a  note  dated 
November  21,  1831,  Hill  Souare,  "  that  I  could 
ever  have  let  slip  the  dogs  in  E.  R.  at  you !"  A 
preposterous  accusation  truly ;  indeed,  it  was  de- 
clared in  the  same  nute  that  Lord  Brougham — ^this 
was  after  he  was  chancellor — had  almost  quarrelled 
with  his  friend  Jeffrey  for  inserting  the  offensive 
article.  Jeremy  Bentham  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  withal  eflfectually  mollified  ;  and  for  this  sup- 
posed ofl[ence,  or  other  more  positive  ones,  he  in- 
dited the  following  lines,  which  his  editor,  Dr. 
Bo  wring,  calls  &jeu  d*esprii :  its  more  appropriate 
title  is  that  of  ?LJeu  de  mots;  and  not,  to  our  judg- 
ment, a  very  brilliant  one  either : — 

O  Brougham !  a  strange  mystery  you  are ; 
Nil  fuit  unquam  sibi  tarn  dispar  ; 
So  foolish  and  so  wise,  su  great,  so  small, 
Everj'thing  now — to-morrow  nought  at  all. 

It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  we  mnst  receive 
Mr.  Bentham^s  dictum  upon  the  utter  failure  of 
Mr.  Brougham*s  exertions  in  the  matter  of  corpo- 
ration-charities with  much  reserve.  The  learned 
gentleman's  letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  upon 
the  subject  breathes  a  tone  of  earnest  sincerity,  of 
resolute  indignation,  which  justifies  the  belief  that 
nothing  was  neglected  on  his  part  to  correct  the 
evils  which  he  so  eloquently  denounced.  And  a  large 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  powerful  influ- 
ences which,  in  those  days  especially,  could  be 
brought  into  successful  opposition  to  the  exertions 
of  an  individual  member  of  Parliament,  however 
sincere,  able,  and  earnest  he  might  be. 

A  series  of  events  which  shook  the  kingdom  to 
its  centre,  affording  as  they  did  arallying-cry  for  all 
the  otherwise  discordant  griefs,  resentments,  dis- 
contents of  the  people,  occurred  in  1820.  We  al- 
lude to  the  arrival  in  England  of  Queen  Caroline,  to 
claim  the  crown-matrimonial,  legally  devolved  upon 
her  by  the  demise  of  George  III.,  and  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  before  the  House  of  Lords.    Mr. 


Brougham  had  been  for  some  time  law-adviser  to 
the  unfortunate  lady  when  Princess  of  Wales ;  ha 
was  now  her  majesty's  attorney-general — ^Mr.,  now 
Lord  Denman,  was  the  queen's  solicitor-general— 
Mr.  Wilde,  the  present  lord  chancellor — Mr.  Tin- 
dal,  who  died  chief-justice  of  the  Common  Pleaft— 
Mr.  Williams,  who  succeeded  to  the  bench — and 
Dr.  Lushington,  were  also  of  counsel  to  her  ma^ 
esty.    We  have  no  wish  to  revive  the  painful 
memories  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
queen — to  recall  what  were  on  every  account  best 
forgotten.     We  have  merely  to  remark  that  Mr. 
Brougham  and  his  able  coadjutors  displayed  great 
professional  talent  and  vigorous  eloquence  in  the 
conduct  of  a  case  beset  with  unexampled  difficul- 
ties, and  urged  with  unscrupulous  legal  acumen 
and  power.     Mr.  Sergeant  Copley  (Lord  Lynd- 
hurst)  was  the  king's  solicitor-general ;  upon  him 
fell  the  chief  burden  of  the  prosecution,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  sustained  it  with  giant 
vigor  and  ability.    The  speech  of  Mr.  Brougham 
in  defence,  after  the  hearing  of  the  king's  witnesses 
in  support  of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  pro- 
duced a  great  effect  at  the  time  out  of  doors ;  bat 
read  now,  when  emotions  of  compassion,  sorrow, 
indignation,  no  longer  color   and  light  up    the 
speaker's  periods,  affects  the  mind  but  feebly.    It 
displays  much  logical  acuteness,  skilful  contrasts 
of  evidence,  abundance  of  the  suppressio  vert  and 
suggestio  falsi,  ever  freely  indulged  in  by  practised 
and  successful  counsel,  but  there  are  few  bursts  of 
the  electric  eloquence  which  one  might  have  ex* 
pected  to  leap  from  the  burning  lips  of  a  fiery  and 
indignant  orator  in  the  presence  of  such  an  accu- 
sation.   The  peroration,  which  has  been  much 
praised,  is  short  enough  fur  quotation  : — "My 
lords,  I  pray  you  to  pause ;  I  do  earnestly  beseech 
you  to  take  heed.    You  are  standing  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice— then  beware.    It  will  go  forth  your 
jndgrnent  if  sentence  shall  go  against  the  queen. 
But  it  will  be  the  only  judgment  you  ever  pro- 
nounced which,  instead  of  reaching  its  object,  will 
return  and  bound  back  upon  those  who  gave  it. 
Save  the  country,  my  lords,  from  the  horrors  of 
this  catastrophe ;  save  yourselves  from  this  peril ; 
rescue  the  country,  of  which  you  are  the  orna- 
ments, but  in  which  you  can  flourish  no  longer 
when  severed  from  the  people  than  the  blossom 
when  cut  off  from  the  roots  and  stem  of  the  tree. 
Save  the  country,  that  you  may  continue  to  adorn 
it;    save  the  crown,  which  is  jeopardized — the 
aristocracy,  which  is  shaken ;  save  the  altar,  which 
must  stagger  with  the  blow  that  rends  its  kindred 
throne.      You  have    said,  my  lords — ^you   have 
willed — the  church  and  the  king  have  willed — that 
the  queen  should  be  deprived  of  its  solemn  service. 
She  has  instead  of  that  solemnity  the  heartfelt 
prayers  of  the  people.     She  wants  no  prayer  of 
mine ;  but  I  do  now  poor  forth  my  humble  suppli- 
cation at  the  Throne  of  Mercy,  that  that  mercy 
may  be  poured  down  upon  the  people  in  a  larger 
measure  than  the  merits  of  its  rulers  deserve,  and 
that  your  hearts  may  be  turned  to  justice." 

The  accessories  of  a  crowded,  eminent,  and  atten- 
tive auditory — the  presence  of  the  distinguished,  ill- 
starred  personage  whose  fate  was  trembling  in  the 
balance — the  breathless  excitement  of  the  people, 
gave  a  force  and  effect  to  this  elaborate  rhetoric 
which  intrinsically  it  cannot  be  said  to  possess. 
Indeed,  the  most  successful  speeches  upon  subjects 
of  passing  interest  are  generally  the  least  readable 
in  aftertimes,  and  for  the  very  obvious  reason,  that 
1  the  personal  allusions,  the  telling  sneer,  the  veiled 
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bst  bitter  Tinilence,  which  elicit  the  applause  of  a 
contemporary  audience,  lose  all  point  wiih  the 
paaaing  away  of  the  circumstances  ami  memories 
which  gave  them  significance  and  power.  It  is 
this  which  renders  Hansard  such  dismal  reading, 
and  has  wrecked  every  efiurt  made  to  force  politi- 
eal  speeches  into  the  abiding  literature  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  shining  phrases  we  have  quoted  were  lost 
upon  the  peers,  who  read  the  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  a  second  time  by  a  considerable  majority. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  retention  of  the 
divorce-clause — voted  for  by  the  whigs — several  of 
the  supporters  of  the  bill  difided  against  the  third 
reading,  which,  being  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine 
only,  the  measure  was  abandoned  amidst  the  jubi- 
lant exultation  of  the  great  majority  tif  the  nation, 
and  Mr.  Brougham  was  a  power  in  the  state. 

The  obstreperous  applause  which  greeted  Mr. 
Brougham's  successful  exertions  in  defence  of  his 
royal  client  drowned  the  murmurs  which  a  remark- 
able bill  he  brought  into  Parliament  on  the  38th  of 
June,  1820 — with  a  view  to  provide  gratuitous 
odacation  for  the  poor  of  England  and  Wales — 
excited  amongst  dissidents  from  the  established 
ehoroh,  or  **  squeamish  sectaries,**  as  the  learned 

Entleman  politely  termed  them.  It  was  nothing 
IS  than  a  scheme  for  placing  the  education  of  the 
people  under  the  sole,  irresponsible  control  of  the 
Ostablished  clergy.  Schools  were  to  be  founded 
upon  the  recommendation  or  presentment  of  a 
grand  jury— of  a  rector,  vicar,  perpetual  curate  or 
actual  incumbent  of  a  parish — <>r  of  two  justices  of 
the  peace  acting  for  an  ecclesiastical  district,  the 
appeal  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  school  lying  to 
the  magistrates  at  quarter-sessions.  The  salary 
of  the  schoolmaster  was  to  be  not  less  then  £20 
nor  more  than  jC30  a  year,  and  no  one  could  be  a 
oandidate  for  the  office  without  a  certificate  of 
character  and  ability  from  a  clergyman  of  the  es- 
lablishment.  The  rate-payers  might,  however,  at 
a  properly-convened  meeting  presided  by  the  senior 
parish-officer,  raise  the  master's  salary,  **  with  the 
permission  of  the  resident  parson."  But  the  most 
extraordinary  feature  of  the  measure,  coming  from 
such  a  qnarter,  was  the  absolute  veto  given  to  the 
clergyman  upon  the  appointment  of  the  master,  as 
well  as  a  power  of  summary  dismissal ;  and  if  the 
rate-payers  elected  a  person  whom  he  disapproved, 
he  could  peremptorily  annul  their  choice,  and 
order  a  fresh  election.  This,  as  Mr.  Brougham 
emphatically  remarked,  **  would  give  the  parson  a 
▼eto  not  nominal  but  real."  No  question  that  it 
would ;  but  why  the  rate-payers  were  to  assemble 
and  go  through  the  farce  of  an  illusive  nomination 
is  difficult  of  comprehension.  The  improvement 
of  the  old  educational  establishments  of  the  country 
was  also  a  professed  object  of  the  bill.  The  introduc- 
tory speech  was  thoroughly  an  established-church 
speech.  Mr.  Brougham's  first  principle  was,  that 
a  religious  education  was  the  great  desideratum — 
the  indispensably  one  thing  needful ;  and  from  this 
premise  it  followed,  according  to  him,  that  that 
which  could  alone  aflfbrd  a  security  "  that  this 
system  would  be  a  religions  one,  was  placing  it 
vnder  the  control  of  those  who  taught  the  doctrines 
of  the  church."  **  Let  the  House,"  said  the 
learned  gentleman,  '*  look  at  the  alacrity,  the  zeal, 
the  established  clergy  manifested  for  the  education 
of  the  poor.  .  .  .  The  clergy  were  the  teachers 
of  the  poor — not  only  teachers  of  religion,  but,  in 
die  eye  of  the  law,  teachers  generally.  What, 
then,  he  asked,  could  be  more  natural  than  that 


they  should  have  control  6ver  those  who  wero 
elected  to  assist  them  ?  ...  It  did  appear  to  him 
that  the  system  of  public  education  should  be 
closely  connected  with  the  church  of  England  as 
established  by  law.  He  stated  this  after  mature 
consideration,  and  he  was  anxious  to  make  the 
statement,  because  on  a  former  occasion  he  did  not 
go  quite  so  far  as  he  now  did.  He  had  then  ab- 
stained from  going  so  fiir,  because  he  dreaded  the 
opposition  of  the  sectaries.*' 

In  another  passage  of  this  curious  speech  he 
alludes  to  the  high  salaries  of  masters  of  grammar* 
schools  up<in  ancient  foundations,  which  he  would 
not,  if  he  had  the  ptiwer,  by  any  means  reduce,  al- 
though contrasting  so  strangely  with  the  bare  exist- 
ence allotted  by  his  hill  to  the  new  school-masters. 
The  disparity,  he  said,  **  would  be  an  advantage 
analogous  to  that  which  existed  in  the  church. 
Many  persons  objected  that  in  the  church  one  indi- 
vidual should  have  30,000/.  a  year,  while  another 
lalHired  for  50/.  a  year;  but  the  good  must  he 
weighed  with  the  bad,  and  this  good  would  be  found 
in  the  disparity  of  income,  that  by  how  much  20,000/. 
was  superior  to  50/.,  was  the  character  improved 
and  the  class  raised  of  the  person  who  had  50/.,  but 
who  had  a  prospect  of  obtaining  20,000/. 

We  ofier  no  opinion  upon  the  wisdom  or  iu»- 
tice  of  the  scheme  of  education  proposed  by  Mr. 
Brougham *s  measure,  and  illustrated  oy  his  speech. 
Many,  very  many  sincere,  estimable  persons,  we 
are  quite  aware,  are  of  opinion  that  to  the  church, 
and  to  the  church  alone,  as  by  law  established, 
should  the  education  of  the  people  be  confided. 
Many  others,  equally  estimable  and  sincere,  may, 
for  aught  we  know,  agree  with  Mr.  Brougham, 
that  a  aplendidly-endowed  hierarchy,  in  contrast 
with  a  wretchedly  underpaid  working  clergy,  ia 
advantageous,  and  promotes  the  efficiency  of  hum- 
ble, earnest,  self-sacrificing  pastors ;  that,  in  fact, 
according  to  the  quotation  from  Burke,  with  which 
Mr.  Brougham  enforced  his  proposition,  *'  the 
church  raises  her  mitred  head  in  palaces,"  not  to 
gratify  and  enrich  the  wearer  of  the  mitre,  the 
dweller  in  the  palace — by  no  means;  quite  the  re- 
verse indeed — and  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  poor 
curate  vegetating  upon  50/.  a  year.  We  ofier  in 
this  place,  we  repeat,  no  opinion  upon  the  abstract 
truth,  wisdom,  and  beauty  of  these  dicia^  but  we  do 
confidently  affirm  that  they  do  not  at  all  harmonize 
with  the  general  idea  entertained  of  Mr.  Brougham 
in  his  palmy  and  triumphant  days;  and  for  this, 
amongst  other  reasons,  we  think  that  he  was  from 
the  first  in  a  great  degree  misunderstood,  and  that 
his  loss  of  popularity  has  been  brought  about,  not 
so  much  because  he  has  retrograded  in  liberality  of 
sentiment,  as  because  his  former  admirers  have  di»* 
covered  their  partial  mistake. 

There  was  ample  excuse  for  the  general  error. 
In  the  year  1821,  Mr.  John  Ambrose  Williams,  the 
proprietor  of  the  *'  Durham  Chronicle,"  published 
an  article  in  that  paper  upon  the  refusal  of  the  Dur- 
ham clergy  to  allow  the  church-bells  to  be  tolled 
on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  **  murdered"  queen, 
as  she  was  frequently  designated,  which  so  offended 
those  gentlemen  that  they  caused  a  criminal  infor- 
mation to  be  filed  against  Mr.  Williams  for  libel ; 
and  in  1823  the  case  came  before  a  jury  at  Durham, 
Mr.  Scarlett,  attorney-general  for  the  palatinate, 
appearing  for  the  prosecution.  Mr.  Brougham  waa 
retained  for  the  defence ;  and  in  a  speech  overflow- 
ing with  the  bitterest  irony,  regaled  the  public  with 
quite  another  dissertation  upon  the  advantages  of  a 
magnificently-endowed  church  hierarchy,  from  that 
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whieh  he  had  ddlivered  in  the  House  of  Commone. 
The  following  passage  cannot,  perhaps,  be  equalled, 
certainly  it  cannot  he  surpassed,  as  a  specimen  of 
mocking  persiflage: — ^**His  majesty,"  said  Mr. 
Brougham,  **  almost  at  the  time  I  am  now  speak- 
ing, b  about  to  make  a  progress  through  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  this  island,  accompanied  by  certain 
of  his  chiieen  counsellors — a  portion  of  meu  who 
enjoy  unenvied,  and  in  an  equal  degree,  the  admi- 
ration of  other  countries  and  the  wonder  of  their 
own.  In  Scotland  the  prince  will  find  much  loyal- 
ty, great  learning,  and  some  splendor — the  remains 
of  a  great  monarchy  and  the  institutions  which  made 
it  flourish;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  to 
many  who  hear  me  incredible,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a 
bishop^not  such  a  thinff  to  be  found  from  the 
Tweed  to  John  o*Groat*s  House  ;  not  a  mitre,  no ; 
BOt  so  much  as  a  minor  canon,  or  even  a  rural 
dean,  so  entirely  rude  and  barbarous  are  they  in 
Scotland.  In  such  otter  darkness  do  they  sit  that 
they  support  no  cathedral,  maintain  no  pluralists, 
.au&r  no  non-residence;  nay,  the  poor,  benighted 
creatures  are  ignorant  even  of  tithes  I  Not  a  sheep 
nor  a  lamb,  nor  a  pig,  nor  the  value  of  a  plough 
penny,  do  the  hapless  mortals  render  from  year*s 
end  to  year's  eno.  Piteous  as  their  lot  is,  what 
makes  it  infinitely  more  touching  is  to  witness  the 
return  of  good  for  evil  in  the  demeanor  of  this 
wretched  race.  Under  all  this  cruel  neglect  of 
their  spiritual  concerns  the?  are  actually  the  most 
loyal,  contented,  moral,  and  religious  people  any- 
where perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Let  us 
bope  (many  indeed  there  are  not  far  off  who  will 
with  unfeigned  devotion  pray)  that  his  majesty 
may  return  safe  from  his  excursion  to  such  a  coun- 
try— an  excursion  most  perilous  to  a  certain  portion 
of  the  church  should  the  royal  mind  be  infected 
with  a  taste  for  cheap  establishments,  a  working 
clergy,  and  a  pious  congregation." 

And  when  did  irreverence  indulge  in  more  bitter 
jibing  than  the  eulogist  of  the  state  establishment 
permitted  himself  in  the  following  sentences  t — **  If 
there  is  any  part  of  England  in  which  an  ample  li- 
cense ought  to  more  esjiecially  be  admitted  in  dis- 
cussing such  matters,  I  say  without  hesitation  it  is 
in  this  very  bishopric  where,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, you  live  under  a  palatine  prince — the  Lord  of 
Durham ;  where  tlie  endowment  of  the  hierarchy, 
I  may  not  call  it  enormous,  but  I  trust  I  shall  be 
permitted  without  ofl^ence  to  term  it  splendid  ;  where 
the  establishment,  I  dare  not  whisper  proves  grind- 
ing to  the  people,  but  I  will  rather  say  is  an  incal- 
culable, inscrutable  blessing,  only  it  is  prodigiously 
large;  showered  down  in  a  profusion  somewhat 
overpowering,  and  laying  the  inhabitants  under  a 
load  of  obligation  overwhelming  by  its  weight." 

This  irritating  sarcasm  could  not  have  been  nec- 
essary for  the  defence  of  Mr.  Brougham's  client. 
It  would  rather  insure  a  conviction  from  a  Durham 
special  jury,  and  a  heavy  sentence,  if  the  judge  had 
been  as  hotly  zealous  fur  the  establishment  as  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  showed  himself  in  his 
speech  on  the  abortive  education  bill.  In  fact,  John 
Ambrose  Williams  tvas  found  guilty,  but  owing  to 
a  technical  defect  in  the  proceedings  he  was  never 
called  up  to  receive  judgment.  We  do  not  quote 
these  widely-opposite  speeches  with  any  view  to 
raise  the  cuckoo  cry  of  inconsistency  against  Mr. 
Brougham.  All  wise  men  are  necessarily  incon- 
sistent men — always  with  the  exception  of  those 
highly-favored  persons  who  have  enjoyed  the  ines- 
timable privilege  of  being  born  wise.     Congenital 


wisdom  and  experience  are,  few  will  deny,  rare 
gifts,  deficiency  in  whieh  may  indeed  be  a  misfor- 
tune, but  can  scarcely  be  deemed  a  crime ;  we 
therefore  merely  reproduce  the  passages  we  have 
transcribed,  as  examples  of  the  rhetorical  exagger- 
ation which  has  induced  so  many  persons  to  doubt 
the  honesty  and  purity  of  Lord  Brougham's  motives. 
The  pendulum's  centre  of  gravity  is  the  mean  of  its 
oscillations  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  both  when 
dilating  upon  the  great  blessing,  in  a  national  sense, 
of  a  splendidly-endowed  hierarchy  and  an  indigent, 
working  ministry,  and  triumphantly  contrasting  the 
assumed  apostolical  simplicity  of  the  Scottish  kirk 
with  the  gorgeous  English  state  establishment,  Mr. 
Brougham  was  truly  and  sincerely  the  friend  of  a 
modestly  yet  amply-endowed  church ;  and  in  con- 
tending for  a  monopoly  of  education  being  secured 
to  the  orthodox  clergy,  intended  merely  that  liberty 
of  education  should  only  be  so  far  trammelled  as  to 
insure  that  infidelity  or  atheism  should  not  be  pro' 
mulgated  at  the  expense  of  a  Christian  community. 
But  men  of  ihe  world,  busy  in  their  vocations,  have 
no  time  to  reconcile  such  apparent  contradictions, 
and  hence  have  rashly  concluded  that  Lord  Brougham 
has  been  chiefly  anxious  to  show  how  admirably, 
and  with  what  force  and  verve  he  can  argue  either 
side  of  a  question,  however  complicated,  diflicult, 
or  abstruse  it  may  be.  Hence  want  of  confidence 
in  the  reality  of  his  convictions,  followed  by  cold- 
ness and  distrust. 

During  the  proceedings  against  Queen  Caroline, 
Mr.  Canning,  who  had  previously  declared  that  hs 
would  be  no  party  to  the  prosecution  about  to  be 
instituted  against  a  lady  whom  he  had  known  as 
'*  the  life,  grace,  and  ornament  of  society,"  went 
over,  on  a  well-paid  special  embassy,  to  Lisbon. 
What  he  eflected,  or  for  what  public  purpose  he 
proceeded  thither,  is  only  known  to  persons  having 
access  to  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office.  His 
appointment  to  this  lucrative  mission  kept  him  at 
ail  events  out  of  the  turmoil  of  party-politics  till  the 
grave  had  closed  over  Mr.  Brougham *s  illustrious 
client.  Subsequently  Mr.  Canning  was  about  to 
proceed  to  India  as  governor-general,  when  the 
death,  by  his  own  hand,  ofLord  Castlereagh  opened 
the  way  to  his  reentry  of  the  cabinet  as  secretary 
of  state  fur  foreign  afl^airs.  Mr.  Canning  had  always 
been  a  strenuous  advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation, 
but  it  was  now  rumored  **  that  he  had  taken  ofiice 
with  a  secret  understanding  to  abandon  the  question 
in  substance  while  he  continued  to  sustain  it  in 
words."  This  charge  was,  it  is  now  well  known 
from  Lord  £ldon*8  published  correspondence,  true 
of  the  right  honorable  gentleman  when,  in  1827,  he 
obtained  the  premiership,  but  whether  the  same 
corrupt  understanding  existed  when  he  entered  the 
Liverpool  cabinet  as  foreign  secretary' we  have  no 
positive  means  of  judging.  Mr.  Brougham  at  all 
events  believed  so ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
on  the  I7th  April,  1823,  in  advocacy  of  the  Cath- 
olic claims,  accused  Mr.  Canning  of  '*  the  most 
monstrous  truckling  fiir  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
office  that  the  whole  history  of  political  tergiversa- 
tion could  present."  As  these  words  passed  the 
orator's  lips,  Mr.  Canning  started  to  his  feet,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  clear,  sonorous  vuice :  *'  I  rise  to 
say  that  this  is  false!"  A  dead  silence  of  some 
duration  ensued ;  then  mutual  friends  interposed ; 
the  good  offices  and  authority  of  Mr.  Speaker  were 
invoked  and  exercised ;  and,  finally,  the  ofllensive 
words  on  both  sides  were  declared  to  have  been 
uttered  in  a  parliamentary  sense  only,  and  were 
therefore  without  meaning  or  significance.    The 
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papers  of  the  following  day  remarked  approvingly 
upon  the  magnanimity  displayed  by  the  two  gentle- 
men, who  were  seen,  not  long  after  the  painful  oc- 
currence, to  shake  hands  in  the  lobby  of  the  House, 
with  a  resigned  acquiescence  in  the  peaceful  ter- 
mination of  the  quarrel  quite  touching. 

In  1825  Mr.  Brougham  was  elected  lord  rector 
of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  beating  Sir  Walter 
Scott  by  one  vote — that  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
The  inaugural  discourse  was  written,  the  author 
states,  during  the  business  of  the  northern  circuit. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  which  might  not  have  been 
so  written  by  a  much  less  gifted  man  than  Mr. 
Brougham.  Its  chief  aim  was  to  impress  upon  the 
students  the  infinite  superiority  of  classical  learning, 
as  the  erudition  embalmed  in  the  dead  languages  is 
termed,  over  all  other  as  a  means  of  disciplining 
the  intellect  and  forming  the  taste  of  the  scholar. 
This  assumption,  which  tim'e — ^the  generally  slow 
but  infallible  solver  of  ingenious  fallacies — is  now 
rapidly  disposing  of,  is  made  to  include  the  art  of 
poetry.  '*  The  great  things  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence," says  Mr.  Brougham,  **  have  been  done  by 
men  who  cultivated  the  mighty  exemplars  of  Athe- 
nian genius  with  daily  and  with  nightly  devotion." 
This  is  nothing  like  the  truth  as  regards  English, 
Scottish,  and  American  poetry  and  eloquence.  Em- 
erson forcibly  remarks  upon  the  absurdity  of  insist- 
ing that  the  mind  of  the  country  should  be  directed 
in  its  best  years  on  studies  which  lead  to  nothing. 
Greek  and  Latin,  it  appears  from  him,  went  sudden- 
ly out  of  fashion  with  the  shrewd  students  of  Amer- 
ica ;  and  **  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  self-made 
men  took  even  ground  at  once  with  the  oldest  of  the 
regular  graduates,  and  in  a  few  months  the  most 
conservative  circles  of  Boston  and  New  York  had 
quite  forgotten  who  of  their  gownsmen  was  college- 
bred  and  who  was  not."  This  is  perhaps  an  over- 
statement of  the  objections  to  the  dead-language 
idolism  which  has  so  long,  for  many  easily-appre- 
ciable reasons,  prevailed  ;  but  as  regards  *'  poetry" 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  incorrectness  of  Mr. 
Brougham^s  dictum.  Indeed,  in  another  sentence 
of  the  inaugural  discourse,  we  have  a  hesitating  ad- 
mission of  its  fallacy.  '*  Among  poets,"  he  says, 
**  there  is  hardly  an  exception  to  this  rule,  unless 
may  be  so  deemed  Shakspeare — an  exception  to  all 
rules."  A  very  significant  exception,  it  must  be 
admitted ;  and  Burns !  how  could  a  Scotsman  for- 
get the  decisive  exception  which  Burns  presents  to 
this  pretended  rule?  Take  from  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  and  eloquence  all  which  has  been  written 
and  uttered  by  men  who  knew  *'*  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek,"  and  you  might  in  very  truth  crv  **  Ich- 
abod,  Ichabod — the  glory  is  departed  !"  The  dis- 
•course  has  the  following  vigorous  passage,  in  the 
practical  verity  of  which  we  should  be  happy  to 
believe  : — **  The  great  truth  has  finally  gone  forth 
to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that  man  shall  no  longer 
render  an  account  to  man  for  his  belief,  which  he 
'Can  no  more  control  than  he  can  the  height  of  his 
stature  or  the  color  of  his  hair."  Mr.  Brougham's 
assertion  of  the  superiority  of  literary  pursuits  to 
all  others— especially  over  those  of  ambitious, 
< worldly  men — might  have  produced  more  effect  on 
.the  students  if  the  practice  of  the  moralist  had  been 
in  harmony  with  his  precepts.  '*  To  me,"  exclaims 
.the  lord  rector — **  to  me,  calmly  revolving  these 
tihings,  such  pursuits  seem  far  more  noble  objects 
-of  ambition  than  any  upon  which  the  vulgar  herd 
»of  busy  men  lavish  prodigal  their  restless  exertions." 
This  is  a  venerable  saying,  but  its  truth  is  not  so 
^contestable  as  its  age.    With  all  deference  to  the 


eloquent  orator,  that  pursuit  is  the  most  noble  whicli 
is  the  most  useful  to  humanity,  not  that  which 
is  most  pleasant  or  self-honoring  ;  and  it  may  not 
be  doubted  that  in  the  busy  walks  of  ambitious  life 
there  are  means  and  opportunities  of  usefulness  as 
manifold  and  great  as  can  be  found  in  studious 
leisure  and  retirement.  Work,  useful  work,  is 
always  noble,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  the  sole  differ- 
ence being  that  the  capability  of  useful  literary  ex- 
ertion is  confined  to  comparatively  few  persons; 
but  the  nobleness  of  the  work  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  spirit  and  motive  of  the  worker,  not  by  the 
rarity  of  the  power  which  is  brought  to  tlie  task. 
To  shut  one's  self  up  in  bookish  seclusion  from  the 
world,  in  order  to  gratify  a  love  of  study  for  its  own 
sake,  is  anything  but  noble,  resulting  as  it  clearly 
must  from  the  hermit-spirit,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  entirely,  thoroughly  selfish  ;  for  is  it 
not  prompted  by  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  duties, 
anxieties,  and  cares  of  active  life  to  the  self-hugging 
quietude  and  safety  of  a  solitary,  unsympathiaing 
joy  ?  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  inaugural  discourse 
must,  we  think,  be  pronounced  inferior  to  orations 
by  other  lord  rectors,  and  of  course  to*  what  Mr. 
Brougham,  had  he  given  himself  more  time,  might 
unquestionably  have  himself  produced. 

The  parliamentary  life  of  Mr.  Brougham  till 
1830  was  one  of   brilliant  and    useful  exertion. 
Champion  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  friend 
of  the  slave,  denouncer  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  his 
fearless  and  mighty  advocacy  of  freedom  and  the 
rights  of  conscience  stirred  and  elated  the  national 
heart  with  remarkable  power  and  effect.     Who 
will  forget  that  heard  tlie  following  denunciation 
of  the  despotic  league  which  had  just  put  down 
liberty  in  the  Italian  and  Iberian  peninsulas  ? — and 
who  can  think  without  pain  and  mortification  that 
the  Henry  Brougham  who,  on  the  4ih  February, 
1823,  so  eloquently  denounced  and  defied  the  op- 
pressors of  the  continent,  is  the  Lord  Brougham 
who,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  cheered  on  Austria 
and  Russia  to  their  evil  work,  praised  **  the  noble 
conduct  of  the  Austrian  captains,"  and  mocked  the 
efforts  of'*  the  rebellious  clubs  of  Milan  ?"     **  It  is 
not,"  said  Mr.  Brougham — "  it  is  not  against  free- 
dom on  the  Ebro  or  freedom  on  the  Mincio  they 
make  war  ;  it  is  against /re£</om — against  freedom 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found — freedom  by  whomsoever 
enjoyed — freedom  by  whatever  means  achieved,  by 
whatever  institutions  secured.     Freedom  is  the  ob- 
ject of  their  implacable  hate.    For  its  destruction 
they  are  ready  to  exhaust  every  resource  of  force 
and  fraud.     All  the  blessings  which  it  bestows,  all 
the  establishments  in  which  it  is  embodied,  the  mon- 
uments that  are  raised  to  it,  and  the  miracles  that 
are  wrought  by  it,  they  hate  with  the  malignity  of 
demons,  who  tremble  while  they  are  compelled  to 
adore,  for  they  quiver  by  instinct  at  the  sound  of  its 
name.     And  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves ;  these 
despots  can  have  but  little  liking  towards  this  nation 
and  its  institutions ;  more  especially  our  Parliament 
and  press.    As  long  as  England  remains  unenslaved, 
as  long  as  the  Parliament  continues  a  free  and  open 
tribunal,  to  which  the  oppressed  of  all  nations  under 
the  sun  can  appeal  against  their  oppressors,  how- 
ever mighty  and  exalted,  so  long  will  England  be 
the  object  of  their  hate,  and  of  machinations  some- 
times carried  on  covertly,  sometimes  opeuly,  but 
always  pursued  with  the  same  unremitting  activity 
and  pointed  to  the  same  end."     To  perceive  how 
lamentably  time  and  circumstance  have  dimmed  and 
distorted  the  once  clear  views  of  this  great  orator 
upon  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  only 
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necessary  to  glance  at  the  following  recommenda- 
tion, addressed  in  1849  to  the  House  of  Lords  upon 
the  desitableness  of  an  intimate  political  alliance 
with  Russia : — *^  We  should  avail  ourselves  of  tiie 
establishment  of  a  republic  in  France  to  ally  our- 
•elves  with  a  mighty  empire  which  is  impregnable 
in  itself,  and  has  resources  which  no  other  country 
possesses,  even  pecuniary,  as  well  as  military 
xesources."  This  was  said  but  a  few  days  before 
the  ruler  of  tlie  "  mighty  empire,"  possessed  of 
unrivalled  pecuniary  resources,  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  asking  the  English  people  to  lend  him 
money,  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest,  to  finish 
the  railway  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow ! 

But  let  us  not  dwell  upon  so  painful  a  contrast. 
The  law-reforms  urged  by  Mr.  Brougham,  elo- 
quently, but  for  the  moment  unsuccessfully,  were 
of  the  wisest,  and  did  him  honor  ;  and  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  emancipation  question,  in  1829,  he 
took  a  zealous  and  decided  part,  supporting  the 
Wellington-Peel  cabinet  with  his  utmost  power. 
His  popularity  increased  daily;  and  although  he 
•till  sat  fur  a  close  borough — that  of  Knaresbor- 
ough,  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  his  former  nomina- 
tor, supporting  the  general  policy  of  the  Welling- 
ton ministry — he  was  one  of  the  most  important 
members  of  the  House,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  the  country.  We  may  here  re- 
mark that  Mr.  Brougham  always  exhibited  a  great 
deal  of  shyness  and  indecision  in  the  matter  of  par- 
liamentary reform.  Not  only  did  he  treat  Jeremy 
Bentham's  scheme  of  universal  suifrage — not  ex- 
cluding idiots  (this  was  one  of  the  utilitarian  phi- 
losopher's amusing  crotchets)  with  unsparing  ridi- 
cule, but  others  of  a  moderate  and  sober  character 
met  with  but  faint  support  at  his  hands.  At  one 
time  his  plan  of  organic  reform  appears  only  to 
have  contemplated  the  reconstruction  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Scottish  constituencies,  and  this  chiefly 
88  an  experiment  to  ascertain  how  far  innovation  was 
likely  to  prove  safe  and  expedient.  William  Cob- 
bett  was  constantly  twitting  '*  Lawyer  Brougham" 
with  his  indiflference  or  hostility  to  parliamentary 
reform.  Mr.  Brougham's  own  experience  had 
not  hitherto  been  of  a  nature  to  incline  him  to  re- 

Sird  large  constituencies  with  affection  or  esteem, 
e  had  been,  as  before  stated,  defeated  at  Liver- 
pool by  Mr.  Canning,  and  twice  he  unsuccessfully 
contested  the  county  of  Westmoreland  with  the 
Lowther  family.  The  time  at  last  arrived  for  a 
striking  reversal  of  this  apparent  denial  of  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  electoral  body.  In  1830 
the  tomb  closed  over  his  majesty  George  IV.,  and 
«.  numerous  and  influential  requisition  soon  after- 
wards invited  Mr.  Brougham  to  oflfer  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  great  county 
of  York.  He  complied  with  the  invitation ;  and 
although  second  on  the  poll  to  Lord  Morpeth,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  Henry  Brougham,  with  no 
claim  on  the  suffrages  of  the  electors  but  his  pub- 
lic character  and  qualifications,  was,  as  he  proudly 
•tyled  himself,  the  representative  of  Yorkshire,  in 
a  more  strict  and  positive  sense  than  the  noble  and 
amiable  lord  and  others,  who  owed  their  seats  in  a 
great  degree  to  traditional  and  family  influence. 
It  was  a  stirring  time  on  the  continent  as  well  as 
in  England.  The  long  pent-up  indignation  of  the 
French  people  against  the  assumptions  of  an  igno- 
ble despotism  had  at  last  exploded,  and  shattered 
to  atoms  the  throne  of  the  elder  Bourbons.  The 
new  government  had  not  yet  had  time  to  develop 
its  true  character  and  mission,  although 


What  seemed  its  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on  ; 

and  the  victorious  shouts  of  the  French  people  wete 
reechoed  from  almost  every  hustings,  and  from 
every  popular  body  in  Great  Britain.  The  aspect 
of  the  opposition  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament  was 
exulting,  defiant.  Mr.  Brougham,  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  brimful  of  triumph ;  not  that  he 
expected,  nor  would,  so  he  said,  accept  of  office 
under  any  circumstances.  **  When  I  was  returned 
for  Yorkshire, ''  he  exclaimed,  *'  I  made  my  elec- 
tion between  power  and  the  people."  But  he  re- 
joiced in  the  nation  ^s  joy,  and  eagerly  girded  up 
his  loins  for  the  great  struggle  which  he  and  all 
men  felt  instinctively  was  close  at  hand.  The 
abrupt  and  impolitic  declaration  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  against  any  change  in  the  representa* 
tion  of  the  people  kindled  the  zeal  of  the  opposition 
both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament 
into  a  blaze,  and  Henry  Brougham  was  the  con- 
ducting-rod  which  discharged  the  consuming  flame 
upon  the  heads  of  the  ministry.  After  a  fierce 
preliminary  invective  in  allusion  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  speech,  he  exclaimed,  looking  Sir 
Robert  reel  and  Sir  George  Murray  full  in  the  face : 
**  Him  we  scorn  not ;  it  is  you  we  scorn — you,  his 
mean,  base,  fawning  parasites !"  Sir  Robert  was 
in  a  moment  on  his  feet,  and  in  a  voice  as  angry 
and  contemptuous  as  that  of  his  assailant,  denied 
**  that  he  was  the  parasite  of  any  man.''  The  up- 
roar and  confusion  excited  by  language  so  unusual 
lasted  for  some  time ;  but  at  length,  according  to 
immemorial  usage  on  such  occasions,  the  oflensive 
expressions  were  pronounced  to  be  merely  par- 
liamentary, and  Mr.  Brougham  went  on  with  his 
speech.  Very  soon  afterwards  the  ministry  were 
out  of  office,  and  the  country  knew  that  Earl  Grey 
had  been  sent  for,  and  had  undertaken  to  construct 
a  cabinet  upon  the  principles  of  peace,  retrench- 
ment, and  reform.  It  seemed  at  first  that  Mr. 
Brougham  would  not  be  in  the  ministry.  He  him- 
self declared  he  should  not,  and  he  gave  notice  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  he  would  bring  for- 
ward his  motion  on  parliamentary  reform  let  who 
would  be  minister.  There  was  evidently  some 
hitch  or  hesitation  about  his  appointment  to  or  ac- 
ceptance of  office.  Some  of  the  newspapers  ad- 
verse to  the  cabinet  in  embryo  asserted  that  Mr. 
Brougham  was  first  oflfered  the  attorney-general- 
ship by  Earl  Grey,  and  the  only  answer  the  learned 
gentleman  made  to  the  insulting  proposition  was 
tearing  and  trampling  upon  the  official  letter  in 
presence  of  the  messenger  who  brought  it.  He, 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  lower  boose, 
and  the  member  for  Yorkshire,  attorney-general ! 
Monstrous !  At  last  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Brougham  was  to  be  lord  high  chancellor  !  The 
news  was  received,  literally,  with  a  shout  of 
mingled  terror  and  exultation.  Henry  Brougham 
a  lord  !  and,  moreover,  a  lord  chancellor !  Why, 
that  alone  in  those  days  looked  like  a  revolution. 
Mr.  Croker  immediately  accused  the  noble  and 
learned  baron  of  gross  inconsistency  in  accepting 
office  immediately  after  his  declaration  that  he 
would  not  do  so ;  to  which  the  lord  chancellor  in- 
directly replied  in  the  speech  of  which  we  have 
already  quoted  the  most  important  sentences.  The 
deed  was  done — was  irrevocable ;  and  the  aston- 
ished lords  went  home  to  muse  and  moralize  upon 
the  ominous  coincidence  of  B|;oug ham's  appear 
ance  at  the  head  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  the 
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advent  of  the  AsUtie  cholera,  jost  declared  to  he 
certain  and  imminent  in  these  distracted  king- 
doms. 

The  admirers  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord, 
whose  name  was  legion,  felt  great  anxiety  as  to 
how  their  favorite  would  deport  himself  amongst 
the  grave  and  reverend  seigniors  with  whom  he 
foand  himself  so  unexpectedly  associated.  He  did 
not  disappoint  their  expectations.  Night  after 
night,  especially  during  the  first  session  subsequent 
to  his  elevation,  the  lords  were  assailed  and  over- 
borne by  a  torrent  of  sparkling  and  nervous  eloquence 
utterly  new  and  strange  to  their  noble  House.  It 
was  a  tribune  of  the  people  haranguing  against 
privilege  and  prescription  from  the  woolsack  of 
the  hereditary  peers !  Sight  so  portentous  they 
had  never  seen,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they 
oould  look  the  danger  calmly  in  the  face.  When 
they  did  so,  they  quickly  found  there  was  no  great 
cause  for  fear.  The  new  chancellor  they  per- 
ceived was  anything  but  the  turbulent  and  irrever- 
ent demagogue  they  at  first  apprehended  him  to  be ; 
and  the  feeling  of  virulent  antagonism  gradually 
subsided.  It  was  long,  however,  before  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  august  chamber  had  so  far  subdued 
his  impetuous  temperament  that  they  could  feel 
tolerably  secure  against  a  sudden  infringement  of 
the  dignified  courtesy  usual  to  their  House.  On  one 
cecasion,  we  think  in  the  third  year  of  his  chancellor- 
ahip,  a  characteristic  and  amusing  scene  occurred. 
The  House  was  thinly  attended,  and  the  Dukes  of 
Wellington  and  Cumberland  were  sitting  close  to 
each  other,  conversing  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  The 
debate  was  a  dull  one,  and  the  lord  chancellor  when 
apeak ing  took  occasion  to  remark  that  the  epithet 
^*  illustrious"  was  sometimes  used  in  a  conventional 
aense,  implying  no  real  merit  or  eminence  in  the 
irsoo  so  designated.  *'  For  instance,*'  said  he, 
»king  sharply  in  the  direction  of  the  twoconvers- 
^  dukes,  '*  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  is  illustrious 
^r'*  courtesy'  only,  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
*ts  illustrious  by  his  character  and  services."  A 
Iwmbsheli  falling  at  the  feet  of  the  astonished  dukes 
could  not  have  more  startled  them — Wellington 
probably  not  so  much.  His  royal  highness  of 
Cumberland  was  exceedingly  indignant.  '*  Why," 
he  angrily  demanded,  **  had  he,  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  discussion,  was  not  even  listening  to  it, 
been  dragged  into  it  in  ihat  unseemly  manner?" 
The  lord  chancellor  coolly  replied,  '*  that  it  had 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  his  royal  highness 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  afibrded  apt  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  he  was  endeavoring  to  enforce- 
that  there  was  a  vast  and  essential  difference  be- 
tween individuals  illustrious  *  by  courtesy'  and 
those  who  were  illustrious  by  achievements  and 
success."  This  was  making  matters  worse  ;  snd 
it  was  rnmie  time  before  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
oould  be  pacified — his  irritation  being  naturally 
greatly  increased  by  the  ironical  nonchalance  of 
Uie  chancellor  and  the  partially  suppressed  hilarity 
of  other  peers. 

The  vicissitudes  which  marked  the  progress  of 
the  Reform  Bill  we  need  not  dwell  upon.  Lord 
Brougham  throughout  the  struggle  displayed  the 
restless  energy  which  then  distinguished  him. 
The  taunts  he  addressed  to  the  peers  upon  the  in- 
aignificancy,  even  in  point  of  wealth,  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, **  with  all  their  castles,  manors,  rights  of 
warren  and  rights  of  chase,  and  their  broad  acres 
xeckoned  at  fifty  years'  purchase,"  when  compared 
with  the  vast  possessions  of  the  middle-classes  ;  his 
assertion  of  their  lordships'  inferiority  to  the  indus- 


trioQS  men  of  England— not  indeed  in  grace  of 
manners  or  refined  elegance  of  taste,  bnt  in  sober^ 
practical  wisdom — ^were  applauded  to  the  echo, 
and  helped  to  confirm  and  extend  the  delusioif 
which  prevailed  as  to  the  domocratic  tendencies  of 
Lord  brougham's  mind.  His  greatly-praised 
speech  apon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  striken 
us,  on  perusing  it  now,  as  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
speaker  or  of  the  occasion.  It  is  far  inferior  to  the 
addresses  of  Francis  Jeffrey  and  Sir  James  Mack« 
intosh  on  the  same  subject,  both  of  which,  beemae 
they  were  superior  to  the  sparkling  roediitcrity 
best  adapted  to  a  miscellaneous  audience,  fell  dead 
and  cold  upon  the  House.  There  was  also  in  Lord 
Brougham's  address  a  manifest  indication  of  a  wish- 
for  compromise,  cleverly  veiled  as  it  may  be» 
which  would  have  greatly  lowered  his  lordship  in 
the  estimation  of  the  mure  eager  reformers  had  it- 
not  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  glitter  of  the  mora 
showy  passages,  of  the  peroration  especially,  with 
its  illustration,  always  efllective,  hackneyed  as  it' 
is,  of  the  fabled  SibyPs  diminishing  books  and  in* 
creasing  price.  The  opening  of  the  speech  oifeia 
a  striking  specimen  of  the  exaggeration  which  at 
times  so  greatly  marred  the  beauty  and  eflfect  of 
his  lordship's  oratory  : — **  If  I,  now  standing  with 
your  lordships  on  the  brink  of  the  most  momentona 
decision  that  ever  human  assembly  came  to  at  any 
period  of  the  world,  and  seeking  to  arrest  yoa 
while  it  is  yet  time,  in  that  position,  could  by  any 
divination  of  the  future  have  foreseen  in  my  ear- 
liest years  that  I  should  have  to  appear  here  and 
to  act  as  your  adviser  on  a  question  of  such  awful 
importance,  not  only  to  yourselves  but  to  your  ra» 
motest  posterity,  I  should  have  devoted  every  day 
and  every  hour  of  that  life  to  preparing  myself  fot 
the  taak  which  I  now  almost  sink  under."  It  ia 
quite  certain  that  if  he  had  so  devoted  every  day 
and  hour  of  his  life,  he  would  never  have  de» 
livered  that  or  any  other  speech  from  the  wool, 
sack.  The  first  general  election  under  the  new 
law  gave  the  Grey  ministry  an  overwhelming  ma 
jtirity.  As  the  returns  came  in,  the  new  dangeTi 
the  great  peril  in  this  country  of  a  too  great  sua 
cess,  broke  for  a  moment  upon  Lord  Brougham's 
mind,  and  he  exclaimed,  **  We  shall  be  too 
strong !"  Prophetic  words,  as  the  sequel  shun 
dantly  proved.  The  ministry  had  encountered  a 
fierce,  able,  almost  desperate  opposition,  and  tha 
deadlier  the  struggle  the  more  powerful  did  they 
emerge  from  it.  They  were  now  to  grapple  with 
a  more  insidious  and  fatal  enemy — almost  absolute 
political  power;  and  they  fell  in  public  opinioa 
almost  as  rapidly  as  they  had  risen. 

The  first  act  of  the  reformed  Parliament  was  to 
repeal  the  habeas-corpus  act  in  Ireland,  to  substi* 
tute  courts-martial  for  jury-trial,  and  to  prohibit 
popular  meetings  in  that  country.  However  much 
Mr.  O'Conneirs  turbulence  might  appear  to  justify 
measures  of  repression,  the  passing  of  such  an  act 
at  the  dictation  of  a  ministry  could  not  but  destroy 
the  prestige  of  the  new  House — not  perhaps  in  tha 
opinion  of  those  who  opposed  the  reform  measure, 
but  certsinly  in  that  of  the  men  who  had  so  fiercely 
struggled  to  obtain  it.  Lord  Brougham,  as  if  de- 
sirous of  attracting  tow^ards  himself  more  than  hia 
due  shsre  of  popular  odium,  ran  riot  in  his  advocacy 
of  this  penal  enactment,  and  exulted  with  rampant 
delight  over  the  expedients  devised  for  putting 
down  **  agitation'* — laagua{?e  which  from  his  lipa 
sounded  very  strangely.  To  crown  all,  Sir  An* 
drew  Agnew*s  preposterous  bill  for  insuring  tha 
**  bitter"  observauce  of  the  Sabbath,  although  sub- 
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aeqaently  defetted,  was  re«d  a  aeeond  time  by  the 
decisioa  of  a  majority  of  the  new  House.  The 
disappointment  was  general,  intense — unreasonably 
eo,  as  subsequent  experience  has  pruved.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  read  the  new  signs  of  the  times  with  keen 
sagacity.  The  enthusiasm  fur  the  whig  ministry 
shaving  utterly  ?anished,  the  next  dissolution,  when- 
ever it  should  come,  must  tell  a  tale,  and  the  far- 
sighted  baronet  immediately  began  to  organiie 
'*  liberal  ounserratism.*'  The  maintenance  of  the 
torn-laws  **  in  their  integrity"  was  made  a  cabinet 
question ;  and  coldness  and  disgust  rapidly  over- 
grew the  once  ardent  and  hopeful  minds  of  the  great 
movement  party.  Still  it  cannot  he  denied  that 
great  and  wise  measures  were  subsequently  broucrht 
forward  and   passed  by  the  Grey  cabinet.     For 

froof  of  this,  we  need  only  mention  the  Slave^ 
{mancipation  Act — the  throwing  open  of  the 
China  trade — the  modification,  in  a  liberal  sense, 
of  the  Elast  India  Company's  charter — the  chan- 
cellor's bankruptcy  reforms — and  the  promise,  at 
ftll  events,  of  a  popular  reconstruction  of  municipal 
eorpo rations.  They  failed,  however,  to  win  back 
the  confideoce  of  the  people.  The  early  retirement 
of  Lord  Durham  from  the  cabinet  also  told  gravely 
upon  the  public  mind  :  it  was  believed,  and  there 
is  now  no  doubt  correctly  believed,  that  to  him  the 
comparatively  wide  sweep  of  the  Reform  Bill — 
especially  the  total  disfranchisement  of  the  close  bor- 
oughs— was  mainly  attributable.  Lord  Brougham 
was  not  for  going  so  far.  At  a  meeting  of  liberal 
members  held  in  1830,  on  the  day  after  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Wellington-Peel  cabinet,  at  Lord  Al- 
Ihurp's  chambers,  he  ^id  he  should  propose  to  cut 
off  one  member  from  every  close  borough,  and  to 
Absolutely  disfranchise  some,  **  but  he  greatly  ques- 
tioned the  expediency  of  wholly  abolishing  this 
elass  of  seats."  In  the  session  of  1834  the  squab- 
bles, accusations,  criminations,  explanations  of  the 
ministry  relative  to  the  renewal  of  the  court-mar- 
tial clauses  of  the  Irish  coercion  bill,  still  further 
damaged  the  cabinet  in  public  estimation.  Lord 
Grey  ultimately  withdrew  from  office,  and  aAer 
much  caballing  and  negotiation.  Lord  Melbourne's 
^Math-and-plaster"  cabinet,  as  the  **  Times"  called 
it,  was  duly  installed.  The  virulence  which  a 
portion  of  the  conservative  press  had  never  ceased 
to  manifest  against  Lord  Brougham  burst  forth  at 
this  time  with  tenfold  bitterness.  Amongst  other 
agreeable  imputations,  he  was  accused  over  and 
over  again,  and  in  almost  direct  terms,  of  habitual 
addiction  to  drink — a  charge  covertly  repeated  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  remarked  that  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
would  no  doubt  carouse  **  pottle  deep"  over  the 
success  of  the  intrigues  which  had  removed  Earl 
Grey  from  office.  The  lord  chancellor  retorted 
angrily  upon  his  grace  for  assailing  him  with  such 
**  alehouse  slang  ;"  and  the  dispute  was  apparently 
growing  serious,  when  it  was  suggested,  in  behalf 
of  the  duke,  that  the  words  *'  pottle  deep"  were 
Shakspeare's,  and  consequently  legitimate— ortho- 
dox; with  which  Shakspeari^n  explanation  the 
chancellor  professed  himself  satisfied,  and  in  his 
turn  said  that  *'  alehouse  slang"  was  merely  a  par- 
liamentary periphrasis,  conveying  no  meaning  of  a 
peracmally  offensive  or  uncivil  nature.  The  ac- 
cusation so  perseveringly  urged  against  Lord 
Brougham  was  a  false  and  scandalous  one.  Intem- 
perance of  speech  he  might  be  fairly  enough 
charged  with,  but  intemperance  in  drink  was  an 
vtterly  baseless  and  audacious  falsehood.  But 
worse,  infinitely  worse  than  the  renewed  rancor 


of  the  conservative  press  and  peers,  was  the  tone 
assumed  by  the  liberal  papers,  which  either  joined 
in  the  cry  against  the  chancellor,  or  coldly  and  fee* 
bly  defended  him.  His  foibles,  once  so  carefully 
ignored  or  concealed,  were  openly  and  industry 
oosly  paraded  before  the  public  eye,  of  course  not 
without  much  exaggerative  coloring.  The  follow* 
ing  hit  from  an  old  friend,  the  '*  Times,"  seems  s 
cruel  and  ungenerous  one.  It  was  called  forth  bv 
an  article  in  the  *'  Caledonisn  Mercury,"  which 
denounced  the  arrogance  of  the  leading  journal^ 
and  accused  it  of  aiming  at  the  direction  of  the 
royal  counsels.  This  article  a  correspondent  of 
the  '*  Times"  imputed  to  Lord  Brougham.  Tho 
Times  thus  replied :  '*  If  we  have  sought  to  direct 
the  royal  counsels  in  the  formation  of  a  cabinet,  wo 
have  not  played  contemptible  and  mountebank  tricks 
to  persuade  people  that  we  did  direct  those  coun- 
sels, and  that  we  were  actually  (when  we  were 
not)  aothoriced  to  share  with  Lord  Melbourne  ia 
the  trust  of  submitting  a  cabinet  to  his  majesty. 
We  did  not  pretend  to  be  honored  with  the  king's 
commands,  nor  with  the  royal  confidence,  whilo 
we  knew  the  king  would  sooner  behold  a  mad  dor 
enter  his  council-chamber  than  see  us  approach 
within  five  miles  of  Windsor.  We  never  gave  out 
to  servants  and  hangers-on  that  we  were  going  to 
Windsor  when  we  ordered  a  post-chaise  to  take  os 
no  further  than  Putney  Bridge."  All  these  imputa- 
tions were  untrue,  and  the  fact  is  certain  that  Lord 
Brougham  did  receive  the  king's  commands.  Other 
graceful  amenities,  such  as  calling  the  chancellos 
**  the  cracked  and  crazy  weathercock  of  the  House 
of  Lords,"  were  showered  upon  him  by  the  samo 
journal  with  liberal  profusion.  But  this  bitter  and 
undisguised  hostility  was  not  shown  till  after  Lord 
Brougham's  speech  upon  the  new  poor-law  had  de- 
livered him  into  his  enemies'  bands.  In  order  that 
the  reader  may  fully  appreciate  the  indiscretioo 
committed  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  it  will  ha 
necessary  to  run  over  a  few  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  introduction  and  enactment  of 
that  much-controverted  measure. 

In  1883  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  causei 
of  the  growth  of  pauperism  in  England  was  ap« 
pointpl  by  the  Grey  government.  The  commis- 
sioners' report  determined  the  ministry  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  provide,  by  a  central  board,  possessed  of 
ample  powers,  for  the  better,  more  economical, 
more  salutary  administration  of  relief  to  the  poot 
destitute  than  could  be  hoped  for  from  the  discord^ 
ant  action  of  thousands  of  independent  local  boards, 
all  more  or  less  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  disturb^ 
ing  causes,  which  could  have  no  influence  over  s 
central  imperial  authority.  This  bill,  although  s 
very  stringent  one  in  many  of  its  provisions,  main* 
tained  and  embodied  the  principle  of  the  old  law— 
namely,  that  every  necessitous  person  has  an  abso* 
lute  claim  or  right  to  relief.  It  passed  during  Lord 
Melbourne *B  administration,  safely  and  without  en« 
countering  any  very  formidable  opposition,  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  under  the  judicious  snd 
temperate  mansgement  of  Lord  Althorp,  although 
the  rumbling  of  the  Times*  '*  thunder,"  and  othet 
indications  of  the  tendency  of  popular  opinion,  em* 
phatically  demonstrated  that  great  circumspection 
and  prudence  were  required  in  order  to  weaken  of 
allay  the  growing  apprehension  already  entertained 
by  many  thousands  of  persons,  who  suspected  tho 
new  bill  was  a  device  conceived  by  the  owners  of 
fixed  property  to  destroy  not  only  the  abuses,  but 
the  very  existence  of  a  law  which  made  the  relief 
of  destitution  a  legal  obligation  as  well  as  a  moist 
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doty.  Under  these  circumstances  the  chancellor 
moved  the  second  reading,  in  a  speech  which,  spite 
of  the  innumerable  interpretations,  explanations, 
and  excuses  afterwards  offered  in  its  defence,  not 
only  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  his  own  popularity, 
but  excited  a  storm  of  reprobation  throughout  the 
country,  due  not  to  the  measure  itself,  but  to  the 
introductory  speech  with  which  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  took  care  effectually,  and  for  a  time  inex- 
tricably, to  confound  it.  The  new  law,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  embodied,  like  the  old  one,  the 
principle  that  every  necessitous  person  in  England 
has  a  right  to  relief,  while  Lord  Brougham's  ex- 
ceedingly clever  speech  was  mainly  directed  to 
prove  *'  that  the  right  to  a  share  in  a  fixed  fund 
18  the  grand  mischief  of  the  poor-laws,  with  the 
seeds  of  which  they  were  originally  pregnant.*' 
As  if  this  were  not  enough  aliment  to  feed  the  ris- 
ing clamor  out  of  doors,  his  lordship  launched 
into  a  laudation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Malthus  and  his 
doctrines,  and  with  only  one  well-defined  exception, 
denounced  the  institution  of  hospitals  for  the  shel- 
ter and  relief  of  the  sick  and  feeble.  '*  The  safest, 
and  perhaps  the  only  perfect  charity,"  said  the  lord 
chancellor,  "  is  a  hospital  for  accidents  or  violent 
diseases,  because  no  man  is  secure  against  such 
calamities.  Next  to  this,  perhaps  a  dispensary  is 
the  safest ;  but  this  is  doubtful,  because  a  dispen- 
sary is  liable  to  abuse,  and  because,  strictly  speak- 
ing, sickness  is  a  thing  which  a  prudent  man  should 
look  forward  to  and  provide  against  as  part  of  the 

ills  of  life But  when  I  come  to  hospiuls 

for  old  men — and  old  age  is  before  all  men,  and 
every  man  is  every  day  nearer  to  that  goal — all 
prudent  men  of  independent  spirit  will  in  the  vigor 
of  their  days  lay  by  sufficient  to  maintain  them 
when  age  shall  have  ended  their  labor.  Hospitals, 
therefore,  for  the  support  of  old  men  and  women 
may,  strictly  speaking,  be  regarded  as  injurious  in 
their  effect  upon  the  community.'* 

Language  like  this  from  the  lips  of  a  fortunate 
lawyer  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  jEri4,000  a  year, 
with  a  secured  pension  of  jETSOOO  on  retirement 
from  office,  seemed  to  the  embittered  spirits  out  of 
doors  very  like  triumphant  mockery  of  care  and 
toil-worn  men,  although  of  course  not  so  meant  by 
the  unaccommodating  orator.  The  plain-speaking 
he  indulged  in  with  respect  to  the  '*  wide-wasting 
ruin"  produced  by  the  old  poor-law — foreshadow- 
ing the  swallowing  up  of  their  lordships'  rentals 
unless  some  sharp  remedy  were  speedily  applied 
— may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  sentences : 
'*  I  will  not  say  that  many  farms  have  l^n  actually 
abandoned — I  will  not  say  that  many  parishes  have 
been  wholly  given  up  to  waste  for  want  of  occu- 
pants (I  know  that  there  are  instances  of  farms 
here  and  there,  and  of  a  parish — I  think  in  the 
county  of  Bucks — which  have  been  reduced  to  this 
state ;)  but  I  will  not  say  that  as  yet  the  system 
has  so  worked  as  to  lay  waste  any  considerable 
portion  of  territory."  All  this  was  founded  in 
truth,  and  the  details  of  the  facts  alluded  to  were 
fully  given  by  Mr.  George  Nicholls,  afterwards 
one  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners ;  but  it  was 
answered  that  no  considerable  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  England  could  as  yet  have  been  thrown  out 
of  cultivation,  since  it  was  well  known  that  year 
after  year  *' enclosure  bills"  for  the  reclamation 
and  culture  of  poor  lands  had  been  more  and  more 
numerous.  O  ie  statement  he  mi.de  relative  to  the 
world-famous  Deal  boatmen  called  forth  a  very 
angry  and  indignant  remonstrance.  Their  hardi- 
hood and  daring  had,  he  declared,  vanished  under 


the  operation  of  the  poor-law,  for,  being  able  lo 
procure  twelve  shillings  a  week  from  the  parish, 
they  refused  to  put  to  sea  except  in  fine  calm 
weather.  This  declamation  was  not  indiscreet 
because  the  facts  were  untrue,  but  because  they 
were  offensive,  and  wholly  unnecessary  to  induce 
the  peers  to  pass  the  bill.  We  need  not  say,  how- 
ever, that  many  wise,  and  good,  and  great  men 
rank  to  this  day  on  the  side  of  Lord  Brougham  in 
the  vexed  question  of  the  poor-law. 

Of  course  the  outcry  against  what  the  **  Times" 
called  *'  the  shocking  intimation  given  in  one  part 
of  the  chancellor's  speech  against  relieving  even 
the  aged,  the  helpless,  and  the  sick,"  became 
furious  and  unappeasable ;  and  calmly-judging  men 
saw  that  the  fall  of  the  cabinet  was  at  no  distant 
date  inevitable.  One  word  as  to  the  excess  of 
population  and  anti-poor-law  theories  propounded 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Malthus,  and  eulogized  by  Lord 
Brougham.  Without  wishing  to  question  the  hu- 
manity of  the  reverend  gentleman,  or  disputing^ 
the  soundness  of  his  views  under  certain  circum- 
stances— not  certainly  the  circumstances  of  Great 
Britain,  with  her  magnificent  colonies  calling  with 
the  myriad  voices  of  their  glorious  but  solitary 
rivers,  their  giant  woods  and  fertile,  far-stretching^ 
plains,  upon  the  English,  and  Scotch,  and  Irish- 
man, to  come  forth  and  cultivate  the  fair  earth 
which  the  Creator  has  given  them— we  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  successfully 
applying  his  principles  in  such  a  state  of  society 
as  we  see  in  England.  We  do  not  misrepresent 
the  views  of  Mr.  Malthus  when  we  say  they  point 
to  a  day  as  early  as  may  be  consistent  with  pro- 
deuce  and  self-safety,  when  the  state  shall  inex- 
orably refuse  to  relieve  destitution,  however  in- 
curred or  however  lamentable.  This  may,  for 
aught  we  care  to  know,  be  true  humanity,  far-see- 
ing wisdom,  but  it  certainly  could  not  be  carried 
out  in  England.  A  few  deaths  from  the  refusal 
of  food  and  shelter— and  such  results  must  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  be  expected  as 
long  as  improvidence,  disease,  misfortune,  are  ind* 
dental  to  humanity — would  raise  a  hurricane  of 
popular  indignation,  in  which  not  only  the  obnox- 
ious law,  but  the  most  valued  institutions  of  the 
country — property  itself  perhaps  not  excepted— 
would  be  swept  away  amidst  the  tumult  and  uproar 
of  a  strongly-feeling,  and,  upon  this  matter,  ex- 
citable and  passionate  people.  The  new  poor-law 
proposition  became  law.  It  has  since  been  purged 
of  its  more  repulsive  provisions,  softened  into  a 
charitable  but  still  firm  and  enlightened  code,  and 
is,  we  believe,  in  the  main  both  considerate  and 
corrective  in  its  general  operation. 

Another  and  a  very  painful  incident  which  oc- 
curred about  this  time  added  greatly  to  the  dis- 
fkvor  into  which  the  Melbourne  cabinet  and  its 
chancellor  had  fallen.  Mr.  Justice  Williams,  a 
newly-created  whig  judge,  sentenced  six  Dorches- 
ter laborers  to  be  transported  for  seven  years  under 
color  of  an  obsolete  statute  against  taking  illegal 
oaths,  originally  enacted  to  repress  mutiny  in  the 
navy,  but  in  reality  for  being  members  of  an  agii- 
cultural  trades-union.  This  cruel,  impolitic,  unjust 
sentence  Lord  Brougham  defended  in  his  place  in 
Parliament  as  wise,  legal,  and  even  merciful.  He 
spoke  to  the  winds,  and  a  subsequent  ministry 
were  compelled  to  rescind  the  sentence. 

Immediately  afler  the  prorogation  of  Parliament 
Lord  Brougham  made  a  tour  through  the  north. 
In  Scotland  the  popularity  of  the  venerable  Earl 
Grey  had  not  suflfered  nearly  so  much  as  in  the 
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southern  part  of  the  island.  The  mock-representa- 
tion of  that  country  under  the  old  system,  adminis- 
tered in  modern  times  by  the  *'  dynasty  of  Dundas/' 
was  more  illusory  and  insulting  than  that  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  Scottish  reformers,  anxious  to  testify 
their  gratitude  to  the  distinguished  man  who  had 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  giring  them  a  potential 
▼nice  in  the  national  councils,  gave  the  earl  a  mag- 
nificent banquet  on  the  Calton  Hill,  at  which,  it 
was  said,  2768  persons  were  present  from  first  to 
last.  Lord  Brougham  was  there,  and  made,  as  he 
always  did,  an  able,  telling  speech.  **  Fellow-cit- 
izens of  Edinburgh,"  exclaimed  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  with  eloquent  egotism — *' fellow-citizens  of 
Edinburgh,  these  hands  are  pure !  In  taking  office, 
in  holding  office,  in  retaining  office,  I  have  sacrificed 
no  feeling  of  a  public  nature,  I  have  deserted  no 
friend,  I  have  abandoned  no  principle,  I  have  for- 
feited no  pledge,  I  have  done  no  job,  I  have  pro- 
moted no  unworthy  man,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge ;  I  have  not  abused  the  ear  of  my  royal  master, 
and  I  have  not  deserted  the  cause  of  the  people." 
In  another  part  of  his  harangue  he  went  out  of  his 
way  to  declaim  against  the  rash  and  too  eager 
innovators  who  wished  to  go  faster  than  he,  Lord 
Brougham,  thought  safe  or  expedient.  This  was 
caught  up  and  observed  upon  by  the  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham, whose  remark,  delivered  with  strong  empha- 
sis, that  '*  he  for  one  regretted  every  hour  which 
passed  over  the  existence  of  recognized  and  unre- 
furmed  abuses,"  was  received  with  shouts  of  ap- 
plause. The  lord  chancellor  listened  to  the  earl's 
significant  wofds,  and  the  echoing  cheers  which 
followed  them,  with  a  flushed  brow  and  kindling 
eye,  but  he  offered  no  comment  at  the  time.  This 
incident  was  but  a  distincter  revelation  than  had 
before  been  publicly  given  of  a  feud  of  some  stand- 
ing between  the  two  noble  lords.  Lord  Durham 
was  bv  this  time  well  known  to  entertain  more 
^decided  opinions  than  the  chancellor ;  and  by  his 
early  retirement  from  the  Grey  cabinet,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  he  had  avoided  being 
compromised  by  their  unpopular  and  halting  meas- 
ures. The  quarrel  was  fanned  and  envenomed  by 
the  partisans  on  either  side,  and  Lord  Brougham 
threw  out  a  defiance  at  Salisbury,  which  the  Earl 
of  Durham  promptly  replied  to  at  the  Glasgow 
banquet  given  in  his  honor.  *'  He  has  been 
pleased,"  said  Lord  Durham,  **  to  challenge  me  to 
meet  him  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  know  well  the 
meaning  of  the  taunt.  He  is  aware  of  his  great 
superiority  over  me  in  one  respect ;  he  is  a  prac- 
tised orator  and  powerful  debater.  I  am  not.  I 
speak  but  seldom  in  Parliament,  and  always  with 
reluctance  in  an  assembly  where  I  meet  with  no 
sympathy  from  an  unwilling  majority.  He  knows 
full  well  the  advantage  he  has  over  me;  and  he 
knows,  too,  that  in  any  attack  which  he  may  make 
on  me  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  will  be  warmly 
and  cordially  supported  by  them.  With  all  these 
advantages  I  fear  him  not,  and  I  will  meet  him 
there  if  it  be  unfortunately  necessary  to  repeat  what 
he  has  been  pleased  to  term  'my  criticisms.'" 
The  wager  of  battle  was  thus  by  mutual  consent  to 
come  off  in  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  meeting  of 
Parliament.  Long  before  that  time  arrived  the 
following  paragraph  in  the  */  Times"  of  November 
15,  1834,  announced  the  sodden  dissolution  of  the 
Melbourne  cabinet: — '*The  king  has  taken  the 
opportunity  of  Lord  Spencer ^s  death  to  turn  out 
the  miuistry,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  been  sent  for. 
The  queen  has  done  it  all." 


This  note,  it  was  reported  at  the  time,  was  com- 
municated to  the  '*  Times"  by  Lord  Brougham 
himself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  its  at  first  suspected 
authenticity  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  placed  beyond 
doubt.  The  whigs  were  out,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  then  at  Rome,  was,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  immediately  sent  for.  The 
lord  chancellor  was  permitted  to  retain  office  for 
a  short  time,  in  order  that  he  might  decide  soma 
partly-heard  chancery  cases;  but  at  length,  a  sum- 
mons being  received  from  the  king  to  attend  at  the 
palace  to  deliver  up  the  Great  Seal,  Lord  Brougham 
bade  a  final  adieu  to  official  power.  On  the  rein- 
stalment  of  the  Melbourne  ministry  in  1835,  the 
whigs,  who,  said  the  Times j  *'  had  sworn  at  Lord 
Brougham,  abjured  him,  heaped  the  opprobrium 
of  all  their  manifold  miscarriages  on  his  head, 
scouted  in  all  companies  the  notion  of  again  co- 
operating with,  much  less  applying  to  him  again," 
placed  the  Great  Seal  in  commission  ;  and  in  order 
to  the  prevention  of  unseemly  quarrels  or  awkward 
disclosures  in  the  House  of  Peers,  the  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  embassy  to 
St.  Petersburg. 

The  official  life  of  Lord  Brougham  having  thus 
terminated,  many  persons  hoped  that,  removed  from 
the  Delilah-lap  of  power,  his  old  strength  and  use- 
fulness might  return.  His  eminent  talents  were  as 
vigorous,  his  industry  as  untiring  as  ever.  Could 
he  but  resign  himself  frankly  to  his  position — pre- 
fer rendering  sober  services  to  the  exhibition  of 
brilliant  personal  displays — a  great  career  was  still 
unquestionably  before  him,  in  addition  to  abundant 
opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  literature ;  so 
much  more  noble,  as  he  told  the  students  of  Glas- 
gow University,  than  the  avocations  of  wordly, 
ambitious  men.  Before  turning  over  the  page  on 
which  time  has  written  his  reply  to  the  aspirations 
of  Lord  Brougham's  political  well-wishers,  let  us 
briefly  glance  at  the  noble  and  learned  lord's  per- 
formances in  the  world  of  letters,  to  which  leisure 
and  inclination  now  invited  him. 

There  is  an  anecdote  told,  we  think  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  of  a  French  gentleman,  who,  finding  himself 
possessed  of  a  faculty  for  rhyming — or,  as  Words- 
worth more  elegantly  expresses  it,  **  the  accom- 
plishment of  verse" — and  having  a  good  deal  of 
spare  time  on  his  hands,  resolved  on  turn  i  ^  .3 
book  of  Job  into  **  poetry."  In  a  much  less  absurd 
certainly,  but  similar  spirit.  Lord  Brougham,  re- 
lieved of  the  careS  of  office,  and  conscious  of  con- 
siderable controversial  power,  set  himself  to  amend, 
or  rather  supersede,  Paley's  immortal  and  unrivalled 
work  on  "Natural  Theology,"  by  a  discourse 
thereon,  and  the  contribution  of  various  addenda, 
chiefly  relative  to  mental  phenomena,  which  rather 
confuse  and  darken  than  confirm  or  illuminate  the 
conclusions  of  that  great  and  popular  deductive 
writer.  Paley's  work,  which  Lord  Brougham  in- 
sinuates to  be  a  mere  plagiarism  from  Derham,  has 
encountered  more  formidable  rivals  than  the  confi- 
dent dissertations  of  the  noble  lord  without  its  pre- 
eminence having  been  in  the  slightest  degree  affected. 
We  may  instance  the  Bridgewater  treatises,  which 
certainly  display  immense  research,  and  the  results 
of  skilled  and  accurate  observation  ;  but  they  strike 
the  mind  merely  as  subsidiary  confirmations  of  the 
great  truth  demonstrated  beyond  cavil  by  Paley's 
homely,  common-sense,  irrefragable  illustrations-^ 
namely  the  foresight,  purpose,  benevolence,  di- 
vinely-artistic skill  and  arrangement  manifested  in 
the  visible  creation.  But  indeed  the  mists  of 
familiarity,  to  use  an  expressive  phrase  of  Shelley's, 
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can  scarcely  blind  the  dullest  of  os  to  the  eTidence 
of  prescience  and  design  which  surround  us  on 
every  hand,  albeit  they  were  never  so  clearly,  so 
admirably  stated  as  by  Paley.  Lately,  indeed,  we 
have  seen  some  faint  symptoms  of  imputing  the 
attributes  we  have  enumerated  as  clearly  deducible 
from  the  facts  of  creation,  to  electricity ;  but  this 
is  merely  an  aberration  of  minds  confused  and 
dazzled  by  the  late  brilliant  discoveries  of  the 
properties  of  that  mighty  agent,  and  is  a  kind  of 
fire-worship  which  in  this  age  and  country  can 
scarcely  be  esteemed  so  respectable  as  that  of  the 
Ghebers.  Lord  Brougham's  chief  position  is — that 
the  existence  of  mind*,  that  which  thinks,  *^  I," 
**  We,"  apart  from  matter,  is  more  demonstrable 
than  the  existence  of  matter  itself;  but  **  I," 
'*  We,"  that  is  consciousness  of  existence,  must  be 
possessed  by  the  inferior  animals — by  the  cat,  the 
snail,  the  grasshopper ;  and  how  can  this  help  the 
proof  of  an  immortal  spirit  in  man  T  The  truth  is 
that  the  whole  argument,  apart  from  revelation, 
and  derived  from  the  study  of  natural  theology,  as 
it  is  termed,  amounts  exactly  to  this — ^that  creation 
indisputably  proves  the  Creator  to  be  all-wise,  all- 
jKiwerful,  and  all-just;  that  he  has  created  nothing 
m  vain — no  aspiration,  no  faculty,  no  ex))ectalion, 
merely  to  balk  and  mock  it ;  that  man  has  aspira- 
tions after  imoHinality,  and  progressive  faculties 
fitted  for  an  eternity  of  development,  the  noblest  of 
which  are  even  here,  in  this  their  nascent  condition, 
only  evoked  by  the  hope  of  fame — that  is,  enduring 
life — immortality  !  The  entire  Gospel,  if  we  rely 
only  on  natural  theology,  is  admirably  summed  up 
by  Tennyson  in  his  hymn  to  the  Strong  Son  of  God, 
immortal  love : — 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust : 
Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why  ; 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die ; 
And  thou  hast  made  him :  thou  art  just. 

This  is  all — ^a  transcendant  all,  no  doubt — ^that  roan 
by  searching  can  discover  of  God  and  the  future. 
Lord  Brougham  strenuously  insists  upon  the  im- 
portance of  the  study  whereon  he  confidently  dis- 
courses. We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  he 
somewhat  exaggerates  its  undoubted  value ;  and 
we  know  that  b<ith  science  and  religion  have  been 
retarded  and  dishonored  by  attempts  to  make  or 
break  creeds  by  the  necessarily  ill-understood  *and 
imperfect  evidence  of — speaking  comparatively — 
the  partial  and  scanty  facts  which  the  utmost  re- 
search of  man  has  been  or  will  ever  be  able  to 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of.  Ignorance  is  not  more 
certainly  the  parent  of  credulity  than  partial  knowl- 
edge—and human  knowledge  in  these  matters  most 
ever  be  confined  and  partial — divorced  from  wise 
humility  is  of  the  bigotry  of  unbelief.  Pascal  ob- 
serves of  the  mocking  sceptics  who  had  counted 
the  *'  countless  stars"  and  found  them  to  consist  of 
an  exact  number,  that  the  telescope  taught  them 
to  retract  their  presumptuous  sneer.  The  spirit 
of  that  remark  is  of  wide  application ;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that,  spite  of  all  the  universe-made-easy 
dissertations  of  Lord  Brougham  and  others,  it  will 
ever  remain  true,  to  again  quote  Blaise  Pascal,  that 
*'  creation  confounds  reason."  It  is  a  study,  too, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  remark  in  conclusion,  not 
to  be  lightly  indulged  in.  Who  that  has  gazed 
with  the  eye  of  speculative  philosophy  upon  the 
marvellous  revelations  of  astronomy,  with  its  gal- 
axies of  innumerable  stars  and  suns,  and  seen  that 
the  central  orb,  with  his  attendant  planets  of  our 
eystem,  is  scarcely  discernible  amid  the  vast  and 


countless  globes  which  at  inconceivable  velocities 
rush  through  the  infinite  void  which  men  call  space 
— who  thus  gazincf  has  not,  we  say,  felt  his  heart 
die  within  him  at  the  reflection  of  his  own  appar- 
ent insignificance,  and  that  of  the  spot  on  which  ha 
rides  amidst  the  winged  and  stupendous  universe, 
which  the  science  of  the  heavens  unfolds  ? — and  as 
the  mind  staggers  lieneath  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  infinite  magnificence  and  power,  how  readily 
does  the  mournful  thought  well  up  from  the  troo1>- 
led  soul — **  What  is  man,  O  Lord,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  vi». 
itest  him?"  Take  comfort,  child  of  earth !  He 
who  willed  and  ruled  those  myriads  of  glorious 
worlds  which  speed  in  their  ceaseless  and  awful 
course  through  tlie  illimitable  void,  has  also  willed 
that  to  you  they  shall  only  present  an  aspect  of 
divine  calm,  and  peace  and  brightness.  For  you 
the  rushing  of  those  mighty  orbs  is  arrested ;  and 
Sirius,  Arcrturus,  and  A  Idebaran  are  commanded  to 
IfKik  down  with  a  tremulous  and  tender  hght,  man- 
tling this  earth  of  ours  with  the  mild,  silver  glory 
in  which  young  lovers  stray  and  read  each  other's 
eyes ;  and  the  contemplative  man  finds  hope  and 
solace,  and  a  livelier  appreciation  of  the  infinite 
love  which  thus  condescends  to  soften  and  conform 
the  awful  and  unspeakable  splendors  of  his  uni- 
verse to  the  weakness  of  hnmanity ! 

But  our  space  warns  us  to  proceed  to  other 
topics.  Lord  Brougham  has  published  brief  me- 
moirs of  the  distinguished  statesmen  and  men  of 
science  and  letters  who  flourished  during  the  reign 
of  George  III.  They  are  remarkable  for  freedom 
and  vigor  of  style ;  and  the  critical  opinions  enun- 
ciated are  generally  just  and  pertinent.  One  fla- 
grant exceptitm  occurs  relative  to  the  poetic  merits 
of  M.  de  Voltaire.  **  The  tragedies  of  Voltaire,** 
says  his  lordship,  "  are  the  works  of  an  extraordi- 
nary genius."  This  may  be  admitted,  for  unques- 
tionably Voltaire  was  a  person  of  extraordinary 
genius ;  but  that  genius  was  not,  as  unquestionably, 
dramatic  genius.  With  this  opinion  Lord  Broug- 
ham in  another  sentence  agrees ;  for  Voltaire *s  trag- 
edies, he  says,  are  deficient  in  real  pathos  and 
real  passion,  whether  of  tenderness,  terror,  or 
horror.  Still,  according  to  his  lordship,  no  one 
but  **  a  'great  poet"  could  have  produced  them. 
Voltaire  was  about  as  much  a  great  poet  as  Lord 
Brougham  himself.  The  value  of  his  lordship's 
opinion  as  to  this  point  is  easily  settled  by  quoting 
the  lines  which  he  pronounces  to  be  fine  poetry. 
"Few  things  in  poetry,"  he  says,  **  are  finer — (he 
is  speaking  of  Voltaire's  play  of  **  Zaire") — than 
Lusignan's  simple  answer  to  Chatillon,  who  tells 
him  that  he  was  impotent  to  save  his  children  : 

Chatillon.    Mon  bras  charg6  de  fers  ne  les  piit  pas 

s^courir. 
LusigTian.  H^las  I  et  j'6tois  p^re,  et  je  ne  p6s  monrir.** 

The  reader  has  only  to  compare  this  lackadaisical 
lament  with  the  last  scene  in  **  Lear"  to  estimate 
it  accurately  as  an  expression  of  the  volcanic  grief 
of  parental  bereavement.  Lord  Brougham  also 
stands  intrepidly  up,  as  others  have  done  before 
him,  for  the  extreme  force  and  poetic  beauty  of  the 
lines  of  Orosmane:  **  Zaire— vous  pleurez!"and 
"Zaire— vous  m'aimez!"  This  alone  would  be 
quite  sufllcient  proof,  were  the  fact  doubtful,  that 
Francis  Jeflfrey,  not  Henry  Brougham,  was  the  po- 
etical critic  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review."  Lord 
Brougham,  in  giving  vent  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment to  the  dislike  he  entertained  for  the  provisional 
government  of  France,  took  occasion  to  call  M.  L»- 
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nmrtine  "  a  middling  poet  and  worse  hiBtorian." 
M.  Lamartine  may  console  himself:  the  critic  who 

Sronounoes  that  anrivalled  master  of  persiflaee,  M. 
e  Voltaire,  *'  a  great  poet,"  was  scarcely  likely  to 
Appreciate  the  tenderness  and  beauty  of  the  **  Medi- 
tations Po^tiques."  Lord  Brougham  has  also  given 
the  world  a  translation  of  the  oration  of  Demos- 
thenes upon  tlie  crown,  which  had  the  honor  of 
being  most  riciously  attacked  in  the  **  Times" — by, 
mccording  to  the  goesip  of  journalism,  Mr.  Tyas. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  to  the  thorny 
field  of  politics,  we  find  his  lordship  actively  en- 
gaged as  a  volunteer  skirmisher,  now  acting  on  one 
aide  and  now  on  the  other ;  at  one  moment  assault- 
ing the  conservative  ranks,  and  the  next  carryiofr 
confusion  into  the  camp  and  counsels  of  his  old 
friends,  the  whigs.  His  enemies  stigmatized  this 
conduct  by  their  favorite  term  eccentricity.  The 
time,  it  would  appear,  had  not  come  when  a  public 
man  could  be  imagined  to  exist  independently  of 
party.  It  was  not  possible  to  conceive  that  Lord 
brougham  could  be  actuated  by  conscientious  mo- 
tives; and,  accordingly,  when  advocating  this 
measure f  and  attacking  that,  he  was  said  to  be  at- 
taching himself  alternately  to  the  cW/ues  by  which 
the  measures  were  originated  !  But  there  is  one 
passage  in  this  changeful  and  desultory  warfare, 
the  necessity  for  which  all  who  respect  and  admire 
him  for  ihe  spirit  and  power  with  which  he  has  at 
various  times  combated  for  right  and  justice,  could 
not  but  look  upon  with  sorrow  and  regret.  We 
have  before  alluded  to  the  an^ry  outbreak  between 
his  lordship  and  the  Earl  of  Durham,  which  the 
sudden  dismissal  of  Lord  Melbourne's  ministry,  and 
the  subsequent  departure  of  the  earl  for  St.  Peters- 
burg, prevented  from  being  renewed  in  the  House 
of  Peets.  The  rebellion  of  Lower  Canada  at  the 
close  of  1837,  put  down  by  Sir  John  Colborne, 
necessitated  in  the  opinion  of  the  ministry  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  constitution  of  that  prov- 
ince ;  it  was  at  the  same  time  thought  expedient 
that  Lord  Durham — whose  character  for  firmness 
and  liberality  would,  it  was  rigluly  conjectured,  be 
felt  as  a  guarantee  that  no  permanently  despotic 
measures  were  in  contemplation — should  go  to 
Canada,  invested  as  her  majesty's  lord  high  com- 
missioner, with  large  discretionary  powers.  The 
noble  earl  very  reluctantly  consented  to  undertake 
a  mission,  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of 
which  he  clearly  foresaw.  *^  I  feel,"  he  said,  '*  that 
I  can  accomplish  the  task  assigned  me  only  by  the 
cordial,  energetic  support — ^a  support  which  I  am 
sure  I  shall  obtain — of  my  noble  friends  tlie  mem- 
bers of  her  majesty 's  government — by  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  imperial  Parliament ;  and,  permit  me 
to  say,  by  the  generous  forbearance  of  the  noble 
lords  opposite,  to  whom  I  have  always  been  politi- 
cally opposed."  On  arriving  at  his  destination. 
Lord  Durham  found  Upper  Canada  also  in  an 
alarming  condition,  chiefly  brought  about  by  the 
valorous  eccentricities  of  its  governor.  Sir  Francis 
Head — the  author  of  other  bubbles  beside  those 
from  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau.  Tranquillity  was 
soon  restored.  Lord  Durham  induced  the  com- 
mander of  the  queen's  forces  in  the  upper  province 
to  forego  all  thoughts  of  hanging  the  rebels  he  had 
captured,  and  to  proclaim  a  general  amnesty.  The 
chief  difficulty  still  remained — as  to  what  was  to 
be  done  with  the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt,  confined 
in  Montreal  prison.  To  try  them,  unless  the  juries 
were  corruptly  packed,  was  simply  to  afford  them 
the  triumph  of  art  acquittal.  Lord  Durham  thought 
It  better  to  avail  himself  of  a  petition  sent  him  by 


the  prisoners  themselves,  pleading  Kuilty,  and  pi 
ing  themselves  at  his  lordship's  discretion — in 
order,  as  they  said,  to  avoid  the  risk  and  agitation 
of  a  trial  in  the  still  feverish  and  unsettled  state  of 
the  country.  On  the  anniversary  of  her  majesty's 
coronation,  an  ordinance  appeared  proclaiming  a 
general  amnesty  to  all  political  offenders,  with  the 
exception  of  the  eight  prisoners  that  had  pleaded 
guilty,  who  were  to  be  transported  to  Bermuda ; 
others  who  had  fled,  would  be  liable,  the  doeument 
stated,  to  the  punishment  of  death  if  they  returnedi 
As  soon  as  this  technically  illegal  but  just  and  meih 
ciful  ordinance  reached  England,  great  was  the 
outcry  amongst  the  lawyers.  Lord  Brougham  led 
the  attack,  and  displayed  a  virulence  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  felt  it  necessary  to  reprove. 
The  noble  and  learned  lord's  bill,  declaratory  of 
the  illegality  of  the  ordinance,  was  carried  by  a 
considerable  majority ;  and  the  cabinet,  although 
certain  of  adequate  support  in  the  Commons,  sae- 
rificed  the  lord  hi(;h  commissioner  to  the  resent- 
ments of  his  political  and  personal  enemies.  Lord 
Durham  thus  relentlessly  assailed,  and  shamefully 
abandoned,  returned  at  once  to  England  ;  his  health 
eave  way  beneath  the  slights  and  insults  to  which 
he  had  been  exposed,  and  living  only  lonjBi  enough 
to  instruct  his  successor,  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson 
(Tjord  Sydenham)  in  the  plans  he  had  conceived 
for  the  better  government  of  the  Canadas,  he  ex- 
pired at  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  38th 
of  July,  1840.  No  thinking  person  will  assume 
that  Lord  Brougham  acted  in  this  matter  from  any 
other  motive  than  that  of  a  strong  sense  of  public 
duty;  and  imperious  indeed  must  that  sense  of 
duty  have  been,  to  compel  him  to  appear  to  thoae 
who  could  not  appreciate,  or  did  not  believe  in  the 
painfulness  of  the  sacrifice,  in  the  light  of  a  man 
seeking  to  |?ratify  private  malice  under  the  mask 
of  public  patriotism. 

The  opinions  of  Lord  Brougham  relative  to  the 
operation  of  the  corn-laws,  and  the  causes  of  the 
agricultural  distress  which  since  1815  has  periodi- 
cally visited  this  country,  were  not  at  one  time,  as 
we  have  seen,  very  enlightened  ones.  Much  to  his 
credit  he  speedily,  out  of  office,  became  wiser  upon 
the  subject,  and  he  addressed  the  House  of  Lords 
several  times  very  eloquently  in  furtherance  of  the 
repeal  of  the  com  duties.  The  motions  with  which 
he  concluded  his  speeches  were  all,  of  course,  neg- 
atived without  a  division.  The  question,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  fallen  into  the  hands^  of  the  more 
practical  and  energetic  of  the  two* houses;  the 
pressure  from  without  daily  increased  in  power  and 
intensity ;  the  wisest  statesman  of  his  time  yielded 
to  it ;  and  the  measure  of  1846  was  the  result.  It 
seemed  strange  that  Lord  Brougham,  who  had  so 
strenuously  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  rescind- 
ing the  obnoxious  duties,  should  rise  in  his  place 
— now  that  so  desirable  a  repeal,  according  to  his 
own  showing,  was  about  to  be  carried — and  vehe- 
mently abuse  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  ;  declare 
that  it  was  unconstitutional — all  but  unlawful ;  and 
that  he  never  had  yielded,  and  never  would  yield  to 
"  any  pressure  from  without."  According  to  news- 
paper morals,  no  man  was  to  deprecate  the  employ- 
ment of  what  he  conceived  to  be  unconstitutional 
means,  since  it  had  chanced  to  answer  a  good  pur- 
pose. The  surprise  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor  was  of 
course  extreme ;  and  Lord  Brougham's  reply, 
when  reminded  of  the  means  by  which  Oatholie 
emancipation  and  the  Reform  Bill  had  been  carried, 
must  have  greatly  increased  his  astonishment. 
Those  measures,  Catholic  emancipation  especially. 
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had  been  passed  by  the  pure  force  of  eloqaonce  and 
reason,  not  by  any  pressure  from  without,  which 
was  altogether  a  despicable  and  unclean  thing. 
Lord  Brougham,  however,  both  spoke  and  voted 
for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-duties.  Two  years  aAer- 
wards  he  spoke  and  voted  against  the  change  in 
the  navigation  laws,  for  what  reason  consistent 
with  his  previous  approval  of  the  change  in  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  country,  we  do  not  pro- 
fess to  comprehend. 

Let  us  pass  lightly  over  the  remaining  pages  of 
the  public  life  of  this  unquestionably  highly-gifled 
and  extraordinary  man — especially  we  will  not 
dwell  upon  his  speeches  and  writings  on  the  late 
French  Revolution,  and  the  superlative  virtue  and 
grandeur  of  Louis  Philippe^s  government.  The 
parliamentary  session  of  1850  was  also  anything 
but  a  satisfactory  one  to  the  noble  lord^s  admirers. 
Passing  by  his  lordship^s  strangely-diverse  speeches 
And  motions  relative  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  what 
shall  we  say  to  his  passionate  deprecation  of  any 
interference  with  the  discipline  of  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge!  "I  hope,''  said  he, 
'*  that  no  Germanic  proceedings,  and  no  German 
discipline  will  be  introduced  into  our  ancient  and 
hitherto  flourishing  universities."  This  was  clearly 
aimed  at  the  extension,  through  Prince  Albert^s 
influence,  of  the  curriculum  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge  to  the  inclusion  of  modern  languages 
and  useful  sciences.  The  report  that  the  place  at 
the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Sir  Thomas  Marrable,  was  not  to  be  filled  up, 
greatly  excited  his  ire ;  he  beheld  in  it  the  com- 
mencement of  a  diabolical  court-plan  fur  lowering 
the  aristocracy,  by  depriving  them  of  the  snug 
salaries  constitutionally  pertaining  to  boards  of 
ereen  cloth.  *'  If  any  person^''  exclaimed  Lord 
Brougham — **  if  any  person  should  have  said — as 
was  said  to  his  late  lamented  royal  highness  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  by  whom  it  was  received  with 
the  reprobation  which  the  phantasy,  the  foreign 
phantasy  deserved — that  the  time  had  come  for 
lowering  the  English  aristocracy ;  if  any  one 
should  have  had  the  folly,  the  presumption  so  to 
speak,  whoever  they  might  be,  must  know  now 
that  Parliament  is  rt^solved  not  to  lower  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy.  And  the  English  aristocracy 
would  be  lowered  if  such  things  were  allowed  to 
pass  as  he  knew  were  now  passing — namely,  that 
a  lady  of  the  highest  rank,  connected  with  the 
families  of  flukes  and  marquises  by  the  nearest 
ties,  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of 
advertising  for  necessary  support.'' 

His  lordship  was  also  grievously  amazed  at  the 
audacity  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  dared  to  recommend  the  House  to  make  large 
reductions  in  the  salaries  of  ambassadors  and  of 
▼arioos  judicial  oflicers — especially  of  Masters  in 
Chancery.  Lord  Brougham  said  the  scanty  emol; 
uments  of  those  learned  persons  were  meddled 
with  by  thoroughly  ignorant  men,  **  in  order  that 
the  ruin  of  our  home-service  should  keep  pace 
with  that  of  our  foreign  affairs.''  **  Friend  Bright" 
retorted  in  the  Commons,  that  the  "  ex-chancellor 
had  written  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
tendering  himself  for  examination,  in  order  to 
enlighten  them  on  the  subject  of  their  deliberations, 
and  that  the  committee  had  unanimously  declined 
the  favor,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  at  all 
probable  his  lordship  could  ofl^er  any  suggestion  or 
communicate  any  information  of  the  slightest 
value."  Lord  Brougham  has  been  always  a  stanch 
advocate  for  the  dignity  and  preeminence  of  law 


courts  and  judges ;  he  holds,  spite  of  the  general 
experience  of  this  as  well  as  other  countries,  that 
the  liberties  of  the  subject  are  safer  under  the  egis 
of  legal  tribunals  than  of  parliaments.  This  notioD 
or  prejudice  it  was  which  governed  his  conduct  on 
the  "  privilege"  question — a  notion  or  prejudice 
which  out  of  Westminster  Hall  is  not  happily  very 
widely  entertained. 

Lord  Brougham  was  married  in  1819  to  the 
widow  of  John  Spaulding,  Esq.,  and  the  niece  of 
the  Lords  Auckland  and  Henley.  Two  children, 
daughters,  have  been  born  to  him ;  the  first, 
Eleanor  Sarah, died  in  infancy;  the  second,  Elean* 
or  Louisa,  died  on  the  30th  of  November,  1S39. 
His  lordship's  mother  died  on  the  last  day  of  the 
same  year,  the  31st  of  December,  1839. 

His  lordship,  except  during  the  sitting  of  Par- 
liament, resides  chiefly  at  Cannes,  in  the  south  of 
France,  where  he  has  built  a  chateau,  embedded  in 
orange-groves,  and  led  to  by  a  long  avenue  of 
fruit-trees.  His  residence  and  expenditure  have, 
according  to  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane,  greatly  bene- 
fited the  neighborhood,  where  he  is  much  liked 
and  respected.  This  choice  of  a  residence  abroad, 
this  *'  foreign  phantasy,"  to  quote  his  lordship*8 
words,  has,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  increased  the 
disfavor  with  which  he  has  been  of  late  years 
regarded.  This  disfavor  is  said  to  have  been 
painfully  manifested  by  the  want  of  public  sympa- 
thy on  a  recent  occasion  when  Lord  Brougham 
announced  that  the  state  of  his  health  rendered  it 
probable  that  he  was  then  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords  for  the  last  time.  But  Lord  Brougham 
could  not  expect  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  nation  for 
so  long  a  period  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
subject.  Men's  thoughts  were  at  the  time  concei>- 
trated  on  other  topics,  and  there  was  nothing  prac- 
tical or  urgent  enough  in  the  misgivings  of  an 
invalid  to  recall  them.  Such  was  not  the  case 
when  it  was  reported  some  years  before  that  he 
was  dead.  Then  was  political  enmity  disarmed ; 
then  were  even  cliques  forgotten ;  then  was  the 
man  judged  of  apart  from  the  turmoil  of  polemics 
that  had  so  long  hissed  around  him  ;  and  then  did 
the  press  and  the  people  declare  with  one  voice 
that  a  noble  and  mighty  spirit  had  departed  from 
among  us. 

It  is  now  said  that  Lord  Brougham's  health  is 
improving  ;  and  we  may  fairly  indulge  a  hope, 
that  a  long,  calm  evening  may  yet  remain  to  him 
which,  if  wanting  the  fervid  brilliancy  of  his  day 
of  life,  may  glow  with  a  more  equable  and  genial 
light,  and  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  unselfish 
aims  of  a  wise  and  pure  ambition. 


A  Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  PainU 
ers^  Engraven,  Sculpton,  and  Architects.  Bj 
Shearjoshub  Spooner,  M.  D.    Putnam. 

This  work,  when  completed,  will  form  a  large-sized 
octavo  volume  of  about  one  thousand  pages,  in  double 
columns.  The  first  part,  now  before  us,  contains  an 
essay  on  engraving,  an  explanation  of  terms  used  by 
artists  and  writers  on  art,  and  an  alphabetical  list  of 
distinguished  artists,  with  the  dates  of  their  births 
and  deaths.  The  work  is  professedly  a  compilation, 
but  contains,  it  is  stated,  nfleen  hundred  names  of 
eminent  artists  not  to  be  found  in  any  previous  work. 
The  articles  are  concisely  written,  in  an  agreeable 
style ;  and  the  work  promises,  from  the  specimen 
before  us,  to  be  one  of  much  value,  on  a  subject  on 
which  information  is  much  needed  among  us. — lAL 
World. 
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From  the  Westminster  Review. 

Sir  H»  Huntley^s  Seven  Years^  Service  on  the  Slave 
Coastf  Western  Africa,  2  vols,  small  8vo. 
Newby. 

We  believe  that  very  little  interest  is  at  present 
taken  about  Western  Africa.  All  parties  who 
have  concerned  themselves  about  it,  have  been  suc- 
cessively disappointed.  The  religious  and  philan- 
thropic party,  not  merely  disheartened  by  the  fail- 
ure of  so  many  efforts,  but  conscious  that  they  in- 
curred a  vast  deal  of  public  censure  and  odium  by 
the  lamentable  termination  of  the  Niger  expedition, 
appear  to  have  abandoned  all  active  efforts  for  its 
amelioration  in  despair. 

Large  fortunes  have  unquestionably  been  made 
in  the  African  trade,  by  some  few  merchants ;  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  per  centage  of  profits  is 
often  enormous.  But  it  is  a  trade  which  is  almost 
necessarily  monopolized  by  a  very  few.  It  must 
be  conducted  by  persons  intimately  acquainted  with 
it.  Even  in  sending  out  assortments  of  goods  from 
England,  the  taste  of  the  particular  locality  for 
which  they  are  intended  must  be  understood  and 
suited.  The  lady  on  one  part  of  the  coast  despises 
the  beads  or  bafts  which  are  prized  by  her  ebon 
sister  on  another.  Frequently  tribes  within  a  short 
distance  of  each  other,  completely  differ  in  their 
ideas  of  the  becoming.  We  have  found  our  canister 
po'wder  disdainfully  rejected  by  a  native  sportsman, 
who  has  been  most  thankful,  if  not  grateful,  for  a 
little  of  the  coarse  powder  imported  by  the  mer- 
chants. The  hue  of  the  amber,  and  the  exact 
fashion  of  a  bead,  have  to  be  considered  and  suited 
to  the  respective  tastes.  Again,  the  climate  is  so 
unhealthy,  that  merchants  at  home  can  procure 
suitable  persons,  as  their  agents  and  employes, 
only  at  very  great  expense  ;  whilst  few  or  no  per- 
sons of  sufficient  means  to  carry  on  an  extensive 
trade,  will  be  induced,  by  any  prospect  of  profits, 
to  risk  their  own  lives  in  such  a  climate.  Even 
the  skippers  and  sailors  trading  to  the  coast,  are  too 
often  such  as  could  not  obtain  employment  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the  risks  occasioned 
by  their  vices  or  incapacity,  added  to  the  unavoid- 
ably hazardous  nature  of  the  trade,  deter  all,  save  a 
very  few  merchants,  from  embarking  in  it. 

In  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  however,  the  African 
trade  is  steadily  increasing  ;  and  the  articles  chiefly 
imported  from  Africa  are  such  as  must  be  in  con- 
stant demand  in  England,  and  as  can  be  supplied 
in  virtually  unlimited  quantities  from  Africa.  Our 
two  greatest  commercial  authorities  informed  us 
some  years  since,  that  the  African  trade  was  about 
X 100 ,000  a  year;  and  that  it  was  not  likely  to 
increase.  They  assigned,  as  a  reason  for  their 
opinion,  that  a  savage  people,  living  in  a  climate 
where  clothing  is  unnecessary,  and  where  food  can 
be  procured  with  little  or  no  exertion,  will  not  ex- 
ert themselves  to  procure  imported  articles  which 
they  do  not  absolutely  require. 

Such  opinions  have  arisen  from  completely  erro- 
neous ideas  of  the  social  condition  of  the  African 
nations  generally,  and  of  the  degree  of  civilization 
(low  as  it  is)  which  they  have  attained.  They 
cannot  justly  be  regarded  as  savages.  The  greater 
number  of  the  nations  throughout  Africa  have 
fixed  habitations ;  defences  round  their  towns ; 
cultivate  their  lands  ;  wear  cotton  dresses  of  their 
own  manufacture,  dyed  with  native  dyes;  and 
work  in  gold  and  iron.  It  is  true  that  their  dwell- 
ings are  generally  only  mud  huts,  not  much  better 
than  some  Irish  cabins,  though  certainly  cleaner ; 
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that  the  defences  round  their  towns  are  only  stock- 
ades or  mud  walls,  some  twelve  feet  high  and  two 
or  three  feet  thick,  only  sufficient  to  defend  them 
against  the  neighboring  tribes ;  that  though  the 
lands  immediately  round  their  towns  are  often  cul- 
tivated with  considerable  care,  yet  that  in  most 
places  there  are  100  acres  uncultivated  for  every 
acre  that  is  cultivated.  The  beneficial  effects  of 
trade  are,  however,  now  perceived  for  hundreds  of 
miles  round  our  settlements,  large  tracts  of  land 
being  brought  under  cultivation.  The  native  loom 
is  a  very  primitive  concern,  but  the  native  cotton  is 
excellent,  and  the  native  dresses  are  oflen  very 
handsome.  The  African  indigo  is  said  to  resist 
the  action  of  light  and  acids  better  than  any  other. 
The  native  cotton  dresses  are  much  thicker  and 
better  than  ours,  and  their  dyes  far  brighter  and 
more  enduring  ;  but  this  may  be  owing  to  the  much 
greater  quantity  of  indigo  used.  '  The  scene  round 
an  African  village,  though  .primitive  and  rude,  does 
not  want  interest.  In  one  direction  are  large 
earthen  vessels  of  indigo,  in  which  women  are 
dyeing  their  dresses.  In  another,  groups  of  girls 
are  drawing  water  from  the  well ;  and,  as  they  bear 
their  pitchers  poised  upon  the  head,  the  scene  only 
requires  to  he  viewed  through  the  trees,  from  a  lit- 
tle distance,  to  be  very  graceful  and  charming. 
Here  the  smith  plies  his  trade,  with  his  bellows  of 
goat  skin  ;  there  the  worker  in  leather  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  idle  and  admiring  crowd.  Slaves 
are  leaving  with  articles  to  be  bartered  in  some 
other  village,  or  sold  to  the  tradespeople  of  our 
merchants.  Stalwart  fellows,  '*  iron-jointed,  sup- 
ple-sinewed," march  about  fully  armed,  and  dis- 
play themselves  to  admiring  eyes.  The  silk  cotton 
tree  throws  its  mighty  shade  ;  the  palm  tree  rears 
its  graceful  crest ;  the  air  comes  laden  with  the 
perfume  of  the  orange  blossom  ;  and  when  evening: 
begins  to  chDse  in,  and  the  cool  air  at  length  fans 
the  hot  and  weary  head,  one  can  feel  that  the  scene 
really  is  very  lovely. 

The  natives  buy  our  bafls — -'the  trade  term  for  the 
pieces  of  cotton  of  which  their  dresses  are  made — 
only  because  their  own  bafU  or  pangs,  although 
much  stronger  and  greatly  preferred  by  ihem,  are 
vastly  dearer.  The  native  workmanship  in  iron  is 
very  rude,  yei  some  of  their  agricultural  imple- 
ments appear  to  be  admirably  suited  for  their  pur- 
pose. The  native  workmanship  in  gold  is  not 
merely  curious,  but  oAen  really  beautiful.  Whilst, 
therefore,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Africans  are 
very  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  it  seems  a 
misuse  of  terms  to  call  a  people,  with  even  such 
arts  as  we  have  described,  savages. 

Few  people  in  England  ever  trouble  themselves 
to  think  about  Africa  at  all ;  even  when  for  a  mo- 
ment excited  by  an  Exeter  Hall  meeting,  or  a  pro- 
tectionist speech  for  the  sugar  colonies,  a  Niger 
expedition,  or  a  debate  on   the  expense  of  the 
squadron.     Were  it  not  for  this  latter  question,, 
which  rather  feelingly  appeals  to    the  national' 
pocket,  or  is  supposed  to  do  so,  we  doubt  if  we 
should  now-a-days,  hear  of  West  Africa  at  all. 

We  fear  that  Africa  must  for  a  long  time  remain  • 
terra  incognita  to  good  folk  at  home.     The  mo£t 
determined  tourist  avoids  the  Great  Desert.     All- 
serious  attempts  to  cross  it  have  hitherto,  with  <  a 
single  exception,  ended  in  disappointment  or  de- 
struction.    We  trust  that  the  attempt  now  being* 
made  will  prove  more  successful.     Even  in  this 
roaming  age,  no  commission  from  Mr.  Murray,  or 
inducement  from  Bentley's  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  guide-book   to  Timbuctoo.     Although- 
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Moore *8  idea  appears  to  be  now  fully  realized,  and 

we  have 

A  blue  nt  home 
Among:  the  blacks  of  Carolina, 
And  flying  to  the  Eastward  see 
Some  Mrs.  Hopkins  taking  tea 
And  toast  upon  the  Wall  of  China. — 

yet  we  fear  that  we  shall  in  vain  look  for  **  Loiter- 
inga  amnngrst  the  Ashanlees"'  or  **  the  City  of  the 
Sultan  of  Bornou." 

The  only  persons  from  whom  we  can  expect  to 
derive  much  information,  are  the  merchants  en- 
gaged in  the  African  trade,  the  missionaries  on  the 
coast,  and  the  officers  of  the  squadron.  The  mer- 
chants do  not  appear  anxious  to  give  us  much  in- 
formation ;  the  missionaries  are  ixscasionaUy  sus- 
pected of  giving  us  a  little  Um  much  ;  and,  we 
fear,  that  obtained  from  the  naval  officers  is  not 
always  very  accurate.  Ttia  natives  with  whtmi 
they  come  in  ccmtact,.are  chiefly  the  barbarous 
tribes  scattered  along  the  coast,  or  the  slaves  brought 
down  from  the  interior.  Neither  are  average 
apeoimens  of  the  nativea  of  Africa. 

We  cannot  profess — who  can  do  sol — a  very 
accurate  or  extended  knowledge  of  Africa ;  but  we 
have,  ourselves,  been  some  six  hundred  miles  into 
the  interior:  we  have  resided  for  years  in  the 
country  ;  we  have  come  in  contact  with  natives 
from  almost  every  part  of  Africa,  frequently  imme- 
diately on  their  arrival  from  their  native  countries, 
and  before  they  could  have  been  in  the  slightest 
degrree  influenced  by  European  customs  or  habits. 
We  now  write  with  the  advantage  of  ctmsulting  the 
opinions  and  judgment  of  other  persons  intimately 
and  practically  acquainted  with  it.  We  remember, 
on  returning  to  England,  being  in  the  committee- 
room  on  the  squadron  question  in  1848  ;  a  naval 
officer  was  being  examined  ;  he  was  asked  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  natives  in  the  interior ;  he 
replied — "  Oh,  savages,  perfect  savages  !    The  peo- 

Sle  along  the  coast  have  become  a  little  civilized 
y  coming  in  con  tat  t  with  us,  but  those  in  the 
interior  are  perfectly  savage  ;  I  have  seen  hundreds 
•  of  them  taken  by  my  own  vessel  from  slavers.'' 
We  fear  the  gallant  officer  did  not  know  much 
more  of  Africa  than  he  was  able  to  learn  from  the 
deck  of  his  vessel.  But  his  evidence  appeared  to 
suit  the  preconceived  opinions  of  some  members  of 
the  committee,  and  was  met  with  a  gentle  approv- 
ing smile  ; — a  kind  of*  Oh,  of  course/'  look. 

The  chief  classes  from  which  slaves  are  obtained 
are,  prisoners  taken  in  war,  the  more  powerful 
nations  usually  attacking  the  weaker  and  more 
savage  tribes  ;  criminals  of  certain  classes,  debtors 
— seldom,  however,  if  ever,  sold  into  foreign  sla- 
very ;  and,  of  course,  the  oflfspring  of  all  slaves. 
Not  only  is  the  debtor  liable  U)  be  seized,  but  if  he 
cannot  be  taken,  any  of  his  family  may  be  ;  and 
amongst  some  tribes  or  nations  it  is  the  law,  that 
if  a  debt  be  due  to  any  member  of  the  tribe  by  a 
member  of  any  other  tribe,  any  person  of  the 
debtor's  nation  or  tribe  may  be  seized  as  a  slave 
until  the  debt  is  paid. 

The  laws  respecting  debts  throughout  all  the 
African  nations  are  exceedingly  strict :  they  may 
be,  and  are,  very  cruel  and  rude;  but  they  still 
:  prove  the  existence  of  that  stage  of  civilization  in 
which  men  feel  that  property  must  be  protected  in 
•the  most  summary  manner.  Some  months  since 
we  travelled  through  some  hundred  miles  of  coun- 
try with  a  friend  of  ours,  a  merchant  at  the  Gambia. 
We  found  his  property  and  that  of  other  merchants 
scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  in  the  care 


of  native  traders.  Goods,  as  cotton  clotha,  gnns, 
powder,  amber,  &c.,  which  would  be  of  immense 
value  to  the  natives,  were  stored  in  wicker  hots. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  being  plundered 
at  any  moment,  and  yet  any  act  of  violence  or  rol>- 
bery  ia  exceedingly  rare.  The  native  merchants 
are  generally  able  lo  travel  amonirat  tribes  at  war 
wiili  each  other  without  being  molested  ;  and  a  na- 
tive wealthy  merchant  is  held  in  the  highest  honor 
and  ia  more  influential  than  most  of  the  kings  or 
chiefs.  Certain  tribes  devote  themselves  almost 
entirely  to  commercial  pursuits,  and  act  as  the 
Jews  of  Central  and  Western  Africa.  We  have 
not,  however,  been  able  lu  ascertain  that  it  ever 
was  the  fashion  to  torture  them,  or  that  it  is  now 
the  fashion  lo  insult. 

Our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  most  of  the 
powerful  or  influential  nations  of  Africa  are  Mo- 
hammedans, who  cannot  consistently  hold  Miiham- 
medans  as  slaves,  much  less  stUl  them  into  foreigo 
slavery.  Most  of  the  more  powerful  tribes  boast 
that  none  of  their  nation  ran  be  made  slaves.  The 
boast  is  of  course  only  true  as  a  general  rule. 

The  principal  tribes  at  the  Gambia  are  the 
Jolifles,  the  MandiuROPtf,  and  the  Foolahs,  or  Fe- 
latahs.  The  Joliflles  are  a  handsome  and  intelligent 
race.  They  make  very  good  masons,  carpenters, 
&c.  The  Mandingoes  are  fine,  athletic  fellows, 
but  Dr.  Pritchard  is  in  error  in  stating  that  they  are 
an  agricultural  and  industrious  people.  On  the 
contrary,  though  not  without  good  qualities,  they 
are  fond  of  war,  and  idle.  Their  lands  are,  for  the 
most  part,  rented  from  them  hy  the  FtHilahs,  to  feed 
their  flocks  and  herds;  and  by  the  Saru-W^<Millies 
and  other  neighboring  tribes,  to  grow  ground  nuts, 
in  which  is  the  staple  trade  of  the  ctdony.  There 
is  here  a  sufficiently  complex  state  of  society :  ma»- 
ter  and  slave  ;  property  protected  by  stringent 
laws;  property  entrusted,  to  a  large  amount,  first 
to  the  native  trader,  and  by  him  to  the  cultivator 
of  the  ground,  whi»  pays  for  it,  in  the  course  of 
some  monihs,  in  produce ;  lands  let  out  to  tenants, 
and  rents-in-kind  dulv  paid. 

The  Felatahs,  or  Foolahs,  are  one  of  the  most* 
interesting  people  in  Africa.  They  have  gr»du- 
ally  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  country.  Pro- 
ceeding sometimes  by  direct  attack ;  at  other  times 
gradually  entering  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  and 
renting  the  lands  until  they  have  found  themselves 
sufficiently  strong  to  seize  the  country.  They  have 
established  several  independent  kingdoms.  The 
chief  seal  of  their  power  is  at  Sackntoo,  on  the 
Niger,  which  was  visited  by  Colonel  Denham  and 
Captain  Clapperton  ;  and  where  poor  Clapperton 
died  on  his  second  visit.  They  have  gradually 
spread  to  the  Gambia  and  the  Senegal. 

They  have  apparently  a  large  intermixture  of 
Arabic  blood :  their  color  is  rather  deeply  swarthy 
than  black  ;  their  hair  is  not  wofdly  ;  the  figure  is 
tall  and  slight,  and  the  features  are  oAen  handsome, 
and  approach  the  European.  They  are  commonly 
divided  into  the  warlike  Foolahs  and  the  agricul- 
tural Foolahs.  The  agricultural  Foolahs  are  the 
great  herdsmen  of  Africa.  They  wander  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  from  one  country  or  district 
to  another,  renting  the  right  of  pasturage  from  the 
chiefs.  They  also  form  Foolah  settlements  or  vil- 
lages in  diflerent  countries,  renting  the  lands. 
They  generally  build  their  villages  with  a  long 
open  street,  without  much  external  defence  of  any 
kind,  contrary  to  the  usual  system  in  Africa,  which 
is  to  huddle  the  hoaaea  closely  together,  in  order 
to  place  round  them  an  external  wall  or  stockade* 
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The  Africans  build  under  the  same  necessity  we 
a)l  did,  some  few  centuries  back,  thut  of  guarding 
against  attack. 

The  Foolahs  say  that  their  father  was  a  while 
man,  and  that  a  Fnolah  never  can  be  made  a  slave. 
A  friend  of  ours,  on  his  first  penetrating  into  the 
interior,  when  at  Nowly,  alKiut  400  miles  from  our 
settlement  of  Dathurst,  was  accosted  hy  as  he  sup- 
posed a  very  black  gentleman,  who  shook  him  by 
the  hand,  and  addressed  him,  evidently  in  the  most 
p(dite  and  amiable  manner.  The  interpreter  ex- 
plained that  this  F(»oiah  gentleman  was  expressing 
his  pleasure  at  meeting  his  brother  white  man  at 
such  a  distance  from  home. 

Were  their  cohir  only  white,  instead  of  black, 
there  would  be  few  prettier  sights  in  the  world 
than  a  Foolah  village  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival. 
And,  even  as  it  is,  only  let  a  little  distance  lend  en- 
chantment to  the  view,  and  it  becomes  so.  The 
glorious  tropical  vegetation,  the  stately  palms  in 
groups,  the  lowing  hejds  of  oxen,  the  tall  and 
graceful  figures  of  the  men,  the  groups  of  young 
girls  with  wild  flowers  in  their  hair,  the  loose  cot- 
Ion  dresses  which  all  wear — so  much  more  effective 
than  any  European  dresses  can  be — form  ever  vary- 
ing and  very  beantifnlpictures. 

No  people  are,  h<iwever,  perfect,  and  we  must 
confess  that  our  Foolah  friends,  instead  of  being 
content,  with  the  excellent  Corin,  to  **  get  their 
living  by  the  copulation  of  cattle,'*  are  rather  ad- 
dicted to  lifting  the  cattle  of  their  neighbors. 

The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  with  that 
amiable  absurdity  which  characterizes  philanthropic 
exertions  in  Africa,  attempted  to  form  a  Foolah 
fielilement  at  McCarthy's  Island  ;  a  large  sum  of 
money  was  expended  in  building  a  village,  where 
no  doubt  warming-pans  and  every  other  necessary 
of  existence  would  have  been  provided.  The  whole 
affair  was  of  course  a  C4)mplete  failure.  Philan- 
thropists must  learn  that  if  really  anxious  to  benefit 
a  people,  the  good  must  be  done  in  accordance  with 
their  feelings,  and  prejudices,  and  habits ;  and 
that,  although  the  not  instantly  adopting  a  taste  for 
tea,  crumpets,  and  excellent  exhortations,  is  a  proof 
of  utter  barbarism,  yet  that  it  is  impossible  to  in- 
oculate a  people  with  a  taste  for  all  these  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  civilized  life  at  once. 

A  party  of  Foolah  warriors  posted  themselves 
last  year  on  the  banks  of  the  river  opposite  our  set- 
tlement of  McCarthy's  Island,  and  exacted  tribute 
from  all  persons  coming  to  trade.  When  the 
chief  was  remonstrated  with,  he  declared  his  ina- 
bility to  resist  the  Foolahs  ;  on  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  excellent  chief,  anxious  to  commit  a  little 
additional  extortion  on  his  subjects  and  neighbors, 
had  invited  them.  They  were  merely  a  party  of 
*^  Free  Lances'*  in  his  pay.  But  as  he  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  levy  what  taxes  he  pleased,  and  extort 
Qt  his  own  sweet  pleasure,  our  merchants  had  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  *'  grin  and  bear."  Extortion,  for- 
tunately, generally  proves  a  two-edged  sword.  The 
chief  did  not  find  it  answer  as  a  financial  specula- 
tion, and  the  roads  were  soon  again  opened. 

The  boast  of  the  Foolahs,  that  they  never  are 
made  slaves,  has  been  also  frequently  made  to  us 
by  Mandingoes,  JolifTes,  and  other  Mohammedan 
tribes.  The  boast  is  at  least  true  so  far,  that  they 
are  scarcely  ever  sold  into  foreign  slavery.  Slaves 
who  call  themselves  Mandingoes,  &c.,  are  con- 
stantly to  be  met  with  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies  ;  but  they  generally  are  not  really  members 
of  those  tribes,  but  merely  have  been  domestic 
slaves  among  them,  and  have  been  sold  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  crime. 


Most  of  the  Mohammedan  tribes  are  divided  hf 
themselves  into  two  classes — the  Marabouts,  who 
adhere  to  the  laws  of  the  prophet — and  the  Son- 
nacbees,  who  eat  pork  and  get  as  drunk  as  an/ 
Christian — who  are  in  fact  more  pagan  than  Mo- 
hammedan. It  is  difficult  to  understand  accurately 
the  relations  of  those  classes  to  each  other.  They 
are  evidently  the  same  race,  but  the  Marabouts  live 
in  villages  by  themselves,  and  seem  to  acknowledge 
that  the  absolute  property  in  the  soil  belongs  to  the 
Sonnachees.  The  domestic  servants  at  our  settle- 
ments are  frequently  Marabouts. 

Shortly  after  our  first  arrival  in  Africa,  some 
years  since,  we  received  a  rather  unpleasant  proof 
of  the  peculiar  ideas  of  politeness  and  the  latittnii- 
nariaiiism  of  some  professed  Mohammedans.  We 
had  gone  over  with  a  friend  from  Sierra  Leane  to 
the  Hullon  shore  ;  our  friend  had  brought  over  din- 
ner, in  which  were  included  ham,  champatrne,  and 
other  enormities.  The  Almamy  of  the  Bullon — 
the  title  of  Almamy  is  said  to  be  the  corruption  of 
Emir-el-Moumeyn,  Prince  of  the  Faithful — sent 
mutton  and  rice,  the  latter  very  while  and  admirably 
boiled.  We  clubbed  our  dinners.  The  fullest 
justice  was  done  by  all  parties.  The  ham  was  in 
particular  request,  the  champagne  was  duly  appre-* 
ciated.  On  our  right  was  seated  a  very  wealthy 
native  merchant;  he  had  a  capital  appetite,  which 
he  did  not  disgrace,  as  he  weighed  some  twenty 
stone.  Having  rather  ainazed  ns  by  his  perform- 
ance, he  at  length  ceased,  and  drawing  up  wind, 
ab  imo  pectore,  poured  the  whole  volume  in  our  face. 
We  had  fortunately  heard  of  the  gentle  custom, 
and  were  aware  that  it  was  only  a  ventose  expres- 
sion of  approval ;  confectus  cibo^  he  was  eructating 
his  approbation.  This  method  of  puffing  one's  host 
is  unlbrtunately  general. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  is  really  the 
amount  of  power  possessed  by  the  king  or  chief  of 
an  African  tribe  over  his  people.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  his  personal  character  ;  but  in  general 
amongst  the  Mohammedan  tribes,  his  power  appears 
to  be  very  limited.  He  appears  to  be  obliged  to  con- 
sult his  **  head  men"  on  every  occasion  of  the  least 
importance ;  and  as  they  do  not  seem  to  have  the 
least  idea  of  the  value  of  time,  endless  pahlavers 
are  the  usual  result.  It  is  curious  how  widely 
spread  is  this  word  "  pahlaver ;"  in  Africa  it  ap- 
pears to  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  North  Amer- 
ica, any  solemn  council  or  debate — a  long  jaw  on 
any  subject ;  in  Persia,  as  in  Ireland,  it  is  to  apply 
^*  soft  sawdur  to  human  natur." 

No  matter  what  be  the  point  to  be  settled,  the 
chief  declares  that  he  cannot  act  without  his 
"  head  men ;"  and  both  he  and  his  people  con- 
stantly assure  us,  '*  White  king  can  do  what  he 
like,  but  black  king  can  do  nothing  without  his 
head  men."  Not  a  very  accurate  idea  of  her  maj- 
esty's power  at  home. 

At  silmost  every  **  pahlaver"  at  which  we  have 
been  present,  there  was  some  old  gentleman,  the 
leader  of  the  opposition,  who  opposed  the  professed 
views  or  wishes  of  the  chief ;  and  it  has  so  hap- 
pened, by  a  curious  coincidence  with  things  at 
home,  always  on  conservative  principles,  opposing 
some  dangerous  innovation,  which  he  feared  was 
likely  to  gain  ground.  He  always  appeared  to  be 
a  stanch  assertor  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
dwelling  on  the  point  that  the  king  coald  not  act 
without  their  consent.  Whether  his  being  in 
opposition  had  any  tendency  to  liberalize  his  views 
as  to  the  subject*s  rights,  we  are  unable  to  decide. 

During  the  last  year,  the  senior  medical  officer 
at  Batharst  endeavored  to  introduce  vaccinatioQ 
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into  the  native  countries  on  the  Gambia ;  and  the 
ffovernor  of  the  Gambia,  Mr.  M'Donnell,  who  takes 
2ie  warmest  interest  in  everything  likely  to  be  of 
benefit  to  the  natives,  promoted  his  views  in  every 
way,  sending  messages  and  presents  to  the  neigh- 
boring chiefs,  &c.  The  coantries  immediately 
adjoining  our  settlement  of  Bathurst  are  Combo 
and  Barra.  The  King  of  Barra  was  at  once  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  declare  his  belief  that  what 
white  man  proposed  must  be  good,  and,  having 
consulted  with  his  council,  sent  an  invitation  to 
the  surgeon.  On  arriving  at  his  town,  we  were 
led  to  the  royal  palace,  consisting  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  separate  huts  or  apartments,  some  united  by 
covered  passages.  In  one  of  these,  the  whole 
royal  family  was  drawn  up  to  receive  us — his 
majesty  having  an  innumerable  number  of  wives. 
We  had  little  ebony  people  of  all  sizes,  won- 
dering at  us  with  all  their  might,  from  their 
mothers'  arms ;  and  their  little  black  souls  gazing 
awe-struck  through  dilated  eyes,  at  our  ugly  white 
faces ;  or  toddling  about  us,  and  when  we  at- 
tempted to  touch  them  running  screaming  away, 
half  fun,  half  fright. 

When  introduced  to  his  majesty  we  found,  as 
we  had  expected,  that  there  was  no  opposition, 
either  on  his  part  or  on  that  of  his  constitutional 
advisers,  but  that  the  mammas  were  still  fearful  of 
entrusting  their  little  ebon  darlings  to  our  tender 
mercies  ;  our  medico  therefore  vaccinated  himself 
from  one  of  the  children  we  had  brought  with  us. 
As  it  was  clear  that  the  operation  was  not  a  very 
f<)rmidable  one,  one  mamma  after  another  came 
forward,  and  at  length  it  became  a  good-humored 
contest  which  little  bit  of  black  humanity  should  be 
cut  first.  Older  young  ladies,  too,  with  a  com- 
mendable anxiety  for  their  beauty,  emulously  ofifered 
their  arms,  and  there  was  full  employ  for  our  med- 
ico. 

We  had  crossed  over  early  in  the  morning  from 
Bathurst  to  the  main  land,  a  pull  of  about  three 
miles ;  a  ride  afterwards  of  ten  or  twelve  miles 
under  a  burning  African  sun — the  pressure  of  the 
people  about  us — the  noise  of  the  children,  for 
black  babies  or  white  will  scream — the  heat  and 
the  hogo  were  at  length  almost  too  much,  and  after 
some  hours'  work  he  had  to  give  up.  He  gave  a 
lancet  to  the  alcaide  of  the  town  ;  explained  the 
whole  affair,  as  well  as  he  could,  to  him  and  the 
priests  ;  made  the  alcaide  vaccinate  some  children ; 
endeavored  to  impress  on  him  and  the  priests  what 
important  persons  it  would  make  them,  and  how 
much  influence  it  would  give  them  if  they  were  to 
introduce  generally  the  **  great  medicine"  of  the 
English,  which  they  had  discovered  and  had  taught 
the  French,  (who  are  perfectly  well  known  at  the 
Gambia,)  and  all  other  people. 

Here  we  had  no  opposition  to  encounter.  In 
our  next  attempt  we  were  less  successful.  His 
majesty  of  Combo  had  expressed  himself  doubt- 
fully. The  governor  of  the  Gambia,  anxious  to 
overcome  the  people's  prejudices  if  possible,  deter- 
mined to  be  himself  of  our  party.  On  our  arrival 
at  the  king's  town  a  solemn  pahlaver  was  held 
under  the  great  council  tree.  Immediately  outside 
an  African  town,  some  mighty  tree  which  would 
dwarf  our  noblest  oaks  is  chosen  for  the  council 
place.  The  governor  opened  the  conference,  and 
said  all  he  could  on  the  subject.  The  king  de- 
clared himself  quite  convinQed,  and  said  he  should 
wish  his  own  children  to  be  marked.  The  leader 
of  the  opposition  arose;  he  was  a  hard-featured 
old    gentleman,  eminent,  it   would    appear,  for 


sanctity  and  sourness.  So  far  as  the  arguments 
were  concerned,  we  might  have  fancied  ourselves 
in  some  highly  respectable  assembly  at  home ;  he 
reminded  the  king  that  he  could  do  nothing  with- 
out his  head  men.  Our  coming  was  suspicious; 
what  did  we  want  to  gain?  their  ancestors  had 
never  done  it ;  it  was  not  in  their  book ;  it  was 
certainly  a  new  thing ;  it  might  be  bad.  The 
assembly  was  evidently  moved  :  the  members  clear- 
ly thought  much  of  their  ancestors'  wisdom,  and 
still  more  of  their  own  right  of  opposition.  The 
governor  bared  his  arm  and  had  himself  vaccinated, 
to  prove  that  there  was  at  least  nothing  injurious. 
Our  surgeon,  who  seemed  to  look  on  himself  some- 
what in  the  light  of  those  scientific  rabbits  which 
are  carried  about  for  physiological  experiments, 
cut  himself  again.  A  younger  member  of  the 
opposition  dropped  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
and  made  an  objection  sufficiently  practical ;  he 
said  that,  whilst  small  pox  had  been  raging  and 
killing  such  multitudes  in  all  the  neighboring 
countries  for  the  two  or  three  previous  years,  their 
town  had  remained  quite  free  from  it,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  risk  introducing  it.  We  should 
mention  that  inoculation  is  universal  amongst  the 
Mohammedan  Africans.  We  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ference between  it  and  vaccination.  We  had  ap- 
parently the  best  of  the  argument,  but  were  "  non- 
plussed" by  being  told  that,  whilst  we  were 
debating,  the  mothers  had  settled  the  question  by 
carrying  ofiTall  the  children  into  the  bush.  It  was 
too  true ;  not  a  pickaninny  was  to  be  seen  or  had 
for  love  or  money. 

His  majesty  graciously  expressed  the  highest 
friendship  for  us,  his  entire  approval ;  but  what 
could  he  do?  The  ladies  were  against  him,  and 
had  practically  deci'led  the  point.  He  might  have 
prevailed  over  his  council,  but  confessed  he  had  no 
chance  against  his  wives.  The  old  orator  was  a 
saint ;  the  young  orator  was  a  dandy ;  which  had 
most  influence  in  deciding  the  ladies  of  Combo 
against  us  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  had  a  ride 
of  some  thirty  miles  to  no  purpose,  not  a  pleasant 
thing  in  Africa,  where  from  one's  curry  to  one's 
temper,  all  things  are  equally  hot.  We  were, 
however,  partly  recompensed  some  days  afler wards, 
on  the  king  bringing  in  his  own  family  into  Ba- 
thurst to  be  vaccinated. 

We  subsequently  visited  several  towns  in  the 
interior  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  vaccination. 
In  nearly  all,  the  people  brought  their  children 
willingly,  on  our  object  being  explained.  The 
opposition  was  certainly  not  more  than  would  be 
to  any  new  and  untried  thing  in  any  European 
country,  and  much  less  than  there  was  to  it  at  first 
in  England.  But  though  we  did  all  in  our  power 
to  enlist  tlje  priests  in  the  cause,  we  do  not  believe 
that  they  will  have  the  perseverance  and  foresight 
necessary  to  keep  it  up. 

All  our  party  were  much  struck  with  the  good 
feeling  which  the  natives  almost  universally  showed. 
During  the  previous  year  the  King  of  Keening  and 
his  people  had  committed  depredations  on  goods 
belonging  to  merchants  at  Bathurst ;  and  had 
assaulted  the  governor,  who  had  gone  to  the  town 
of  Keening  in  the  hope  of  making  an  impression 
on  them,  and  inducing  them  to  desist  from  vio- 
lence. It  therefore  unfortunately  became  unavoid- 
ably necessary  to  send  an  armed  force  against 
them.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  commit  such 
violence  unpunished,  neither  life  nor  property 
would  have  been,  in  a  short  time,  safe  up  the 
river ;  for  however  kindly  we  may  feel  to  a  barba* 
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roas  or  half-civilissed  people,  we  must,  in  our 
intercourse  with  them,  make  them  aware  that  we 
have  the  power  to  repress  their  outrages,  and  to 
punish  them  if  necessary.  One  of  their  towns  was 
completely  destroyed,  and  another  nearly  so.  We 
might  have  supposed  that  so  severe  a  punishment 
would  have  irritated  their  feelings  against  us. 
Suc.h  did  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  On  our  visit- 
ing Keening  some  twelve  months  afterwards,  we 
were  received  with  the  greatest  kindness.  They 
appeared  rather  proud  of  having  fought  us  at  all, 
but  declared  they  would  never  attempt  it  again. 
They  and  all  the  neighboring  people  have  fre- 
quently expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  kind- 
ness with  which  we  treated  their  wounded,  and 
the  prisoners  we  took.  This  would  naturally 
strike  them,  bein^  so  completely  the  opposite  of 
their  own  mode  of  warfare  ;  but  they  appear  to  be 
very  sensible  of  it,  and  frequently  say,  **  White 
man  have  good  heart."  After  all,  our  boasted 
civilization  appears  to  amount  only  to  this,  that 
having  tortured  each  other  with  every  infernal 
instrument  that  can  be  invented,  we  strive  to  flatter 
our  own  souls,  and  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
are  civilized  by  tending  the  wounds  we  ourselves 
have  made.  We  suppose  the  sad  argument  of 
necessity  must  prevail ;  but  the  African  certainly 
appears  to  be  the  more  consistent  savage. 

When  we  visited  the  country,  Bambacoo — the 
town  we  had  destroyed — was  rising  from  its  ashes, 
and  there,  as  at  Keening,  and  the  other  towns,  the 
poor  little  ebony  pickanionys  were  handed  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  our  surgeon,  who  perspired 
and  vaccinated  till  evening  was  closing  in. 

A  kind  of  feudal  system  appears  to  prevail  gen- 
erally throughout  Africa.  Many  chiefs  are  far 
more  powerful  than  the  kings  to  whom  they  owe  a 
nominal  subjection.  The  King  of  Catabar,  to 
whom  we  pay  •*  customs"  for  McCarthy's  Island, 
rules  over  a  rather  extensive  country.  He  is  an 
exceedingly  fat,  dirty,  and  drunken  representative 
of  majesty.  His  town  is  one  of  the  very  worst  we 
have  seen ;  whilst  that  of  one  of  his  tributaries, 
the  chief  of  Yani-bantang,  is  one  of  the  very  best. 
Yani-bantang  is  about  150  miles  from  Bathurst, 
and  12  from  the  banks  of  the  river.  We  arrived 
in  the  little  colonial  steamer  over  night,  and  sent 
on  a  messenger  to  announce  us.  Early  the  next 
morning,  the  chief  sent  over  a  party  of  his  **  war- 
riors," capitally  mounted,  with  led  horses  for  us. 
As  a  mark  of  high  distinction  we  were  informed 
that  his  standard-bearer  was  to  accompany  us. 
The  standard  was  three  spears,  tied  together,  of 
native  workmanship,  and  very  well  finished.  We 
felt  duly  honored,  and  mounted. 

We  have  at  all  times  found  it  very  difficult  to 
give  to  persons  at  home,  even  in  viva  voce  commu- 
nication, any  idea  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
African  nations,  and  of  the  degree  of  civilization, 
slight  as  it  is,  to  which  they  have  attained.  To 
the  benevolent  and  religious  eye  of  Exeter  Hall, 
they  are  Homer's  blameless  Ethiopians,  stretching 
out  chained  hands,  and  tearfully  imploring  us  to 
**  free  their  land  from  error's  chain."  Nothing 
more  would  appear  necessary  than  that  the  young 
ladies  of  England  should  universally  adopt  Mr. 
O'Cimneirs  idea,  and  contribute  *^  only  one  far- 
thing a  we^k,  one  penny  a  month,  one  shilling  a 
year."  By  most  persons  they  appear  to  be  looked 
on  as  naked  savages,  in  much  the  same  condition 
as  the  aborigines  of  Australia.  Our  friend  at 
Yani-bantang  was  certainly  not  very  savage ;  he 
received  us  with  that    formal  politeness  which 


appears  to  be  universal,  from  Indus  to  the  Pole, 
amongst  gentlemen  who  do  not  think  vin  ordinaire 
of  themselves.  Our  interpreter  explained  the 
object  of  our  coming.  We  told  him  that  knowing 
of  a  thing  which  would  be  of  great  service  to  his 
people,  we  thought  it  right  to  impart  it  and  teach  it  to 
them,  as  we  felt  assured  he  would  tell  any  good  thing 
he  knew  to  us  ;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  people 
to  do  all  the  good  in  their  power  to  each  other, 
&c.,  &c.  He  duly  lauded  **  so  admirable  a  senti- 
ment," and  really  appeared  to  at  least  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  principle  to  its  fullest  extent,  and 
the  young  hopes  of  the  Yani-ban tangs  were  or- 
dered to  be  paraded. 

We  afterwards  lunched  with  his  highness-— cap- 
ital koua-kouB,  mutton  very  tolerable,  and  a  glori- 
ous calabash  of  milk.  It  is  true  we  all  had  to  dip 
into  the  same  bowl  with  the  sable  nobility  of  Yani- 
bantang,  and  to  tug  at  our  mutton  as  best  we 
might.  But  one  learns  not  to  be  curiously  partic- 
ular about  trifles,  and  in  reality  black  Angers  are 
generally  cleaner  than  white  ones.  The  clothes 
of  the  negro  are  often  dirty,  but  his  skin  is  almost 
invariably  clean ;  and  like  all  people  who  eat  with 
the  fingers,  he  is  not  only  careful  in  washing,  bnf 
avoids  ever  soiling  the  right  hand.  It  is  said,  truly 
enough,  that  bathing,  which  is  oden  unpleasant  In 
a  cold  country,  is  a  luxury  in  a  hot ;  still  it  is  a 
luxury  in  which  many  Europeans  even  in  the 
tropics  do  not  indulge  very  extravagantly.  The 
natives,  however,  almost  invariably  do.  In  fact, 
if  people  were  but  once  to  accustom  themselves  to 
it  at  home,  they  would  find  that  it  was  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  comfort,  even  on  the  coldest  win- 
ter's  day  in  Europe ;  and  that  it  was  quite  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  when  merely  their  hands  and  face 
were  washed,  they  were  clean  every  whit. 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  our  American 
friends,  who,  as  we  can  testify  from  painful  and 
dirty  experience,  allow  on  some  occasions  half  a 
pint  of  water  a  man,  and  a  towel  and  comb  for  the 
company ;  having  concealed  a  dirty  skin  with  a 
clean  shirt,  or  a  dirty  shirt  with  a  showy  scarf  of 
some  kind ;  would  still  consider  themselves  incom- 
parably more  cleanly  fellows  than  the  Africans, 
who  were  guilty  of  covering  a  clean  skin  with  s 
dirty  bornouse.  The  African  is  most  particular  io 
cleansing  his  mouth  with  plentiful  ablutions  and  a 
gum  stick ;  the  Yankee  prefers  merely  rinsing  his 
with  a  gum  tickler.  But  far  be  it  from  us  to 
decide  which  system  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
British  army  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a 
gallant  officer  who  would  look  on  even  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  allowance  of  kit  as  wasteful  and  ridiculous 
excess.  Dining  with  a  friend  in  the  country,  he 
complained  of  having  caught  cold.  The  village 
Escuiapius  advised  him  to  put  his  feet  into  hot 
water  when  going  to  bed.  **Pooh,  pooh,"  said 
the  gallant  but  uncleanly  hero,  "  that  is  nothing 
more  than  washing  one's  feet."  **  It  certainly  is 
liable  to  that  objection.  Sir  John,"  remarked  an 
eminent  and  witty  judge  lately  deceased.  We 
fear  that  many  persons  allow  considerable  weight 
to  the  objection.  At  this  day,  in  Africa,  washing 
the  feet  is,  as  of  old,  the  mark  of  regard  and  the 
assurance  of  cleanliness. 

Our  first  visit  to  a  native  town  was  some  years 
since,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  most  important 
native  ceremonies.  A  number  of  young  ladies  had 
been  sent  there,  from  the  neighboring  towns,  some 
months  previously,  in  order  to  have  the  rite  analo- 
gous to  circumcision  performed  on  them ;  and 
their  parents  or  betrothed  husbands  had  now  come 
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for  them.  The  scene  was  an  extraordinary  one. 
PUlforins  and  aeata  were  ranged  niund  the  market- 
place, and  on  these  ihe  youngf  ladies  reclined,  each 
aorroanded  by  a  bevy  of  female  friends  and  of 
tuitrons,  who  carefully  kept  off  the  men  fn»m  a  too 
near  approach  to  their  fair  charges.  The  men 
eompensated  ihemseWes  for  the  privation  by  making 
the  most  unearthly  noises  conceivable.  Musicians 
thrummed,  tom-tums  were  beaten,  guns  were  fired 
In  all  directions,  frequently  close  by  onc*s  ear  to 
try  one*s  nerves.  Shouting,  screaming,  guitaring, 
banjuing,  drumming,  firing,  formed  a  concatenation 
of  sounds,  which  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  Pan- 
demonium does  not  rival.  Whilst  on  alt  a  beaute- 
ous tropical  moon  looked  calmly  down,  like  a 
philosophic  doctor  on  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  a  gifted 
preachor  on  the  **  anxious  seat.*'  A  venerable 
friend  of  ours,  unhappily  **  written  down  with  all 
the  marks  of  age,  a  decreasing  leg,  and  an  increas- 
ing belly,"  was  about  proving  that  a  gentleman 
will  commit  rash  actions  even  in  Africa,  by  perpe- 
trating matrimony  with  a  young  lady  of  some  12 
years  of  age,  -*  out  of  all  reasonable  match."  The 
old  gentleman,  his  heart  opened  by  several  most 
no-Mohammedan  draughts  of  champagne,  was  anx- 
fous  to  display  to  us  the  youthful  lady  of  his  love. 
The  matrons  who  surrounded  her  were  inexorable 
for  a  long  time ;  but  at  length  a  little  gentle  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  **  enamored  ancient'*  prevailed, 
and  we  were  admitted  within  the  charmed  circle. 
The  ebony  sylph  reclined  at  full  length,  and,  with 
aharming  but  somewhat  mistaken  modesty,  had 
earefully  covered  her  head  and  face ;  but  having 
vofortunately  been  at  first  enveloped  but  in  a  single 
"  pang,"  this  sweet  prudery  of  the  head  was  exer- 
aised  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest  of  her  charms ; 
and  she  did  **  unfold  her  beauties  to  the  moon" 
and  our  bashful  gaze,  after  a  very  funny  fashion 
indeed.  Not  even  a  garment  as  of  woven  hair  was 
interposed  ;  she  had  only  the  air  itself  for  a  petti- 
ooat.  We  blushed  like  a  peony.  Our  ancient 
friend,  however,  appeared  resolved  that  as  we  had 
seen  the  reverse  of  the  medal  we  should  judge  of 
the  face,  and  insisted  on  the  young  lady's  unveil- 
ing. We  must  confess  that  we  were  not  repaid 
for  oar  patience  and  the  violence  done  to  our  mod- 
esty. She  was  not  pretty ;  many  young  persons, 
however,  of  all  the  African  races  except  those  of 
pure  unmixed  negro  blood,  have  features  positively 
handsome.  We  should  menticm  that  two  attend- 
ants kept  constantly  washing  the  young  lady*s 
feet  and  legs.  We  again  visited  her  at  an  interval 
of  about  an  hoar ;  the  same  process  of  soaping  was 
going  on ;  and  we  believe  that  all  the  young  ladies 
were  being  similarly  rubbed  down. 

There  are  some  very  curious  customs  connected 
ivith  marital  rights  and  privileges  in  Africa ;  but 
we  fear  to  touch  on  them  here.  Uneducated  and 
uncivilized  as  African  women  are,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  suppose  them  purely  animal  and  sen- 
sual ;  and  yet  we  find  that  throughout  all  the  Afri- 
can nations  the  supposed  good  of  their  offspring, 
or  the  customs  of  their  country,  are  safiicient  to 
oreroome  what  we  consider  our  strongest  feelings. 

We  hear  a  great  deal,  from  excellent  people  at 
home,  of  the  fearful  state  of  degradation  to  which 
women  are  reduced  in  Africa,  and  in  uncivilized 
countries  generally ;  and  how  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity alone  raise  women  to  their  proper  influence. 
This  is  Altogether  a  mistake.  We  fancy  that  the 
country  in  which  women  do  not  exercise  an  im- 
mense influence,  in  which  '*  woman *s  pleasure, 
woman *a  pain*'  is  not  of  paramount  importance, 


has  yet  to  be  discovered.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned how  vain  it  was  to  attempt  vaccinstiou  in 
opposition  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  women. 
The  wives  of  the  kings  are  generally  present  at 
the  most  important  interviews,  and,  so  far  as  can 
be  observed,  woman's  influence  in  every  concern 
of  life,  extends  as  far  as  in  any  European  country. 
The  respect  for  and  influence  of  the  mother  appear 
to  be  far  greater  in  Mohammedan  and  pagan  coun^ 
tries,  than  in  Christian.  This  probably  is  owing 
to  the  eflect  polygamy  has  on  the  feelings.  The 
greatest  insult  which  can  be  oflered  to  an  African, 
is  to  menti(»n  his  mother  with  disrespect.  It  is  a 
wise  child  that  knows  his  own  father;  the  honor 
of  the  paternal  relation  is,  perhaps  owing  to  thia 
circumstance,  comparatively  disregarded.  But,  so 
far  from  woman  nut  having  influence,  their  influence 
appears  to  be  paramount  on  almost  every  occasion. 
It  is  true  we  see  women  laboring  in  the  fields,  but 
such  is  the  case  in  most  European  countries.  In 
Africa  these  women  are  almost  invariably  slaves. 
The  Cruoraen  uork  in  our  ships  along  the  coast, 
in  order  to  buy  wives,  as  they  call  them,  to  labor 
fur  them  in  their  own  country.  By  the  term 
wives,  they  however  understand  slaves,  in  exsctly 
the  same  sense  in  which  the  Virginia  planter 
understands  the  term.  Although  in  either  place, 
the  lady  may  have — nothing  loth  we  fear — a  double 
debt  to  pay,  and  part  of  her  duty  may  be  to  bring 
little  Croo  people  into  the  world  ;  yet  the  acknowl- 
edged wives  exercise  as  much  influence  in  the 
uncivilized,  as  they  do  in  the  civilized  country. 

We  should  sincerely  rejoice  could  we  declare 
we  saw  any  probability  of  Christianity  and  our 
civilization  making  way  in  Africa — but  we  cannot. 
The  amount  of  good  likely  to  be  done  by  our  mis- 
sionary exertions  appears  to  be  this.  At  our  im- 
mediate settlements  on  the  coast — Sierra  Leone, 
the  Gambia,  Cape  Coast  Castle — some  thousand 
natives  will  be  brought  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  our  missionaries,  and  will  in  consequence 
pn>fess  Christianity,  and  adopt  our  dress  and  many 
of  our  customs  and  habits.  1  hey  will  be  instructed 
by  the  missionaries,  and  several  of  them  will  be- 
come pretty  good  clerks — very  useful  to  the  mer- 
chants on  the  coast — tailors,  carpenters,  masons, 
&c.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  expect, 
at  least  from  experience,  that  the  civilization,  such 
as  it  is,  which  these  people  acquire,  will  be  ex- 
tended 10  the  native  tribes.  Africans  who  have 
been  educated,  even  in  England,  on  returning  to 
their  own  country,  have  again  adopted  the  native 
dress  and  habits.  Such  is  exactly  what  we  might 
expect  to  be  the  case.  Not  only  individuals,  but 
considerable  bodies  of  people,  almost  invariably 
adopt  the  customs  and  religion  of  the  more  numer- 
ous masses  amongst  whom  they  are  placed. 

It  appears  to  be  impossible  to  civilize  a  people 
in  the  manner  in  which  we  set  about  it — to  induce 
them  to  adopt  our  civilization  ;  but  we  may  and 
can  stimulate  them  to  civilize  themselves,  and  com- 
merce appears  to  be  the  great  means  which  is  des- 
tined to  do  so.  The  author  of  the  work  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  Sir  H.  Y.  Hunt- 
ley, ridicules  the  idea  of  the  natives  learning  any- 
thing good  from  the  sailors  and  skippers  of  our 
merchant  vessels.  It  is  unfortunately  loo  true, 
that  directly  they  are  likely  to  acquire  only  evil, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  indirectly  they  acquire 
great  good.  Every  new  object  which  is  ofiered  to 
them  in  commerce  suggests  new  wants  and  stimu- 
lates to  fresh  exertions ;  every  interchange  of  com- 
modities which  takes  place  is  a  practical  lesson  on 
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the  necessity  of  half  the  cardinal  Tirtues.  No 
doing  anything,  in  even  the  rudest  commerce, 
without  some  proportion  of  industry,  patience,  hon- 
esty, truth.  Time  is  discovered  to  be  of  some 
value ;  it  is  found  to  be  better  to  employ  a  man  to 
collect  palm  oil  than  to  sell  him  into  foreign  sla- 
very, or  to  knock  his  brains  out. 

The  injury  done  by  our  seamen  is  confined  to  a 
few  natives  on  the  coast ;  the  good  done  by  our 
commerce  extends  to  millions  in  the  interior. 
English  goods  penetrate  where  even  the  English 
name  is  unknown.  One  of  our  travellers  in  the 
intt^rior  tells  ^s  of  having  his  kous-kous  served  up 
to  him  in  that  utensil  Vespasian  must  have  so  much 
prized,  of  English  earthenware.  Odd,  that  a  Brit- 
ish pottery  should  be  proudly  borne  where  the 
British  flag  could  not! 

Our  settlements  in  Africa  are  confined  to  some 
three  or  four  on  the  coast,  where  for  the  most  part 
we  are  in  contact  with  only  the  lowest,  or  with 
idle  and  warlike  tribes.    Were  the  country  opened 
up  to  our  commerce,  as  we  believe  it  easily  might 
be,  we  are  convinced  that  the  African  trade  would 
become  of  very  great  importance.     We  have  men- 
tioned  that  our  greatest  commercial  authorities 
declared,  a  few  years  since,  that  the  African  trade 
could  not  be  expected  to  amount  to  much  more 
than  jC  100,000  a-year.    The  palm  oil  alone  im- 
ported into  England  is  now  of  the  value  of  more 
than  i:800,000.     In  1835,  forty-seven  bushels  of 
ground  nuts  were  exported  from  the  Gambia ;  at 
present,  between  eight  and  nine  million  of  bushels 
are  annually  exported.     The  palm  ceases  to  flour- 
ish about  two  miles  from  the  sea;  but  the  chea 
butter  tree  is  abundant  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  interior.     The  chea  oil  is  worth  from  three  to 
four  pounds  a  ton  more  than  the  palm  oil,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  containing  a  greater  quantity  of 
stearine  or  solid  matter.     We  as  yet  get  it  only  in 
small  quantities,  because  we  have  not  opened  up 
the  great  rivers  which  lead  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.     Merchants,  friends  of  ours  up  the  Gam- 
bia, have  informed  us  that  they  could  procure  even 
there  very  large  quantities  of  the  chea  oil,  but  as 
it  would  be  brought  long  distances  by  land  car- 
riage, carried  on  men's  heads,  it  would  not  pay ; 
with  water  communication  to  the  country  where  it 
is  produced,  there  is  no  reason  that  it  should  not 
be  as  cheap  as  palm  oil.     Colonel  Den  ham  and 
Captain  Clapperton  accompanied  a  caravan  from 
Tripfili  to  Soudan  and  Bornou.     Several  proceed 
every  year  from  Northern  to  Central  Africa ;  each 
consists  of  from  one  to  three  thousand  camels  with 
their  attendants;  they'bring  English  and  French 
goods,  boufrht  at  an  exorbitant  rate  at  Tripoli  and 
Tunis,  and  in  Egypt.     If  the  native   merchants 
find  it  worth  their  while  to  bring  such  goods  some 
three  thousand  miles,  crossing  the  Great  Desert, 
and  undergoing  fearful  losses,  and  hardships,  and 
privations,  it  ought  to  be  worth  our  while  to  bringf 
our  goods  to  these  countries,  about  six  hundred 
miles,  by  water  carriage. 

It  sounds  merely  like  a  truism,  to  state,  of  any 
country  within  the  tropics,  that  it  produces  all 
tropical  articles  in  abundance ;  and  a  long  list  of 
coffee,  spices,  cotton,  &e.  &;c.,  might  be  given 
from  any.  But  the  peculiarity  of  Africa  is,  that 
it  produces  in  unlimited  quantities  articles  of  pri- 
mary necessity  to  us,  which  cannot  be  obtained  in 
anything  like  the  same  quantities  from  any  other 
country.  We  confess  that  we  are  not  very  san- 
guine of  large  quantities  of  cotton  or  indigo  being 
drawu  from  Africa  for  some  years ;  but  they  are 


universal  throughout  the  conntry,  and  are  pro- 
nounced by  competent  judges  to  be  of  very  admi- 
rable quality.  We  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not 
expect  to  establish  a  large  trade  in  them  in  the 
course  of  some  time.  It  id,  however,  in  the  vege- 
table oils  we  consider  that  there  might  be  by  fax 
the  largest  increase  of  trade  at  first.  There  is  in 
England  an  unlimited  demand  for  what  the  trade 
terms  **  fats  ;*'  and  we  believe  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  quantities  of  them  which  we  might 
obtain  from  Africa,  as  they  require  comparatively 
little  care  in  preparation.  But  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  enter  on  this  question  at  present. 

We  have  to  regret  that  the  works  on  Western 
Africa  give  us  very  little  information  on  the  state 
of  the  country  generally  ;  or,  indeed,  on  any  point 
except  the  little  details  and  gossips  of  our  own 
settlements.  From  Sir  H.  V.  Huntley's  position 
as  Governor  of  the  Gambia,  we  should  have  sup- 
posed him  in  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances  for 
acquiring  information  on  most  of  the  questions  con- 
nected with  Africa.  He  does  not,  however,  give 
us  much  general  information,  and  does  give  us  far 
more  full  and  accurate  details  about  his  own  say- 
ings and  doings,  than  we  should  have  at  all  thought 
of  requiring  from  him.  He  is  very  angry  with  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  abuses  it  in  good  set  terms. 
This  is  very  natural ;  he  was  a  governor  of  a  col- 
ony, and  has  ceased  to  be  one.  We  could  scarcely 
expect  any  amount  of  human  patience  and. virtue 
to  be  tolerant  of  such  a  proof  of  want  of  judgment 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Grey.  And  yet  we  are  afraid, 
that  a  perusal  of  Sir  H.  Huntley's  book  will  make 
many  persons  fancy  that  some  cautionary  discretion 
was  not  quite  uncalled  for  on  his  lordship's  part. 

With  Sir  Henry's  politics,  however,  we  will  not 
meddle.  We  turn  from  them  with  pleasure  to  his 
personal  sketches  and  observations.  The  latter 
volume  only  refers  to  the  period  of  his  residence  at 
the  Gambia,  and  from  it  we  have  derived  a  good 
deal,  at  least,  of  amusement.  Speaking  of  a  lady 
he  happened  to  meet  at  the  Gambia,  Sir  Henry 
tells  us — 

The  society  of  Mrs. rendered  the  period  most 

enjoyable  ;  she  was  young,  cheerful,  and  unquestion- 
ably lovely.  Never  was  there  a  fau;e  and  form  more 
exquisitely  symmetrical ;  and  never  did  the  possessor 
of  both  appear  more  unaffectedly  insensible  of  their 
merit.  Over  her  beautifully  formed  neck,  long  raven 
and  silky  tres^ies  shaded  the  clearest  skin.  Her  fine, 
soft,  but  intelligent  blue  eyes,  attracted  all  upon 
whom  they  fell.  Her  pearly  teeth  shown  between 
her  rich  ruby-like  lips  ;  and  her  smile  no  one  might 

encounter  with  impunity.    Well  might  Mr. have 

abandoned  even  parents  and  friends  for  it.  Her  small, 
delicate  figure  was  as  faultless  as  her  features  were 
fascinating,  and  she  had  acquired  a  manner  full  of 

soft  attractions.    Such  was  Mrs. ;  immured  with 

her  husband  in  this  wretched  settlement,  cut  off  al- 
most from  civilized  life,  or  at  best  but  as  the  solitary 
star  gleaming  in  brilliancy  through  a  clouded  and 
cheerless  sky. 

Our  African  friends,  when  particularly  pleased 
and  admiring,  when  feeling,  for  instance,  as  the 
young  lady  described  herself,  as  *'  midginary  all 
over,"  and  moved  to  their  inmost  depths  by  a 
*'  discourse  with  unction,"  on  their  peccadilloes 
and  final  fortunes,  have  a  favorite  phrase  for  reliev- 
ing their  o'er-fraught  hearts — "  Hi !  dat  fine  toa 
much."  With  the  same  respectful  feeling  of  ad^ 
miration,  we  beg  to  give  voice  to  our  own  feelings 
in  the  same  .exclamation.  We  confess  that  tt  is 
quite  **  refreshing"  to  us,  now  in  the  sear  sad 
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yellow  leaf,  to  meet  with  so  mach  "  fceshoeas  of 
feeling**  in  a  genlleman  come  to  staid  years,  who 
has  been  the  goTernor  of  a  colony,  and  who  has 
been  bronght  op  in  what  is  generally,  though  erro- 
neously, no  doubt,  considered  rather  an  unsenti- 
mental school — the  navy.  We  should  hare  fancied 
that  Sir  H.  V.  Hunlley  had  given  up  talking  of 
silky  tresses,  and  beautiful  necks,  and  ruby  lips, 
and  gleaming  stars,  some  twenty  years  since. 

It  appears  that  the  poor  young  lady  of  whom 
we  got  so  very  ornate  a  description,  was  drowned 
shortly  aAerwards,  and  that  a  violent  death  had 
been  ftiretold  her  by  a  gypsy.  Sir  Henry  becomes 
fearfully  pathetic  and  sentimental  over  the  really 
melancholy  fate  of,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  very 
charming  and  amiable  person,  who  had  never  in 
her  short  life  deserved  anything  one  tenth  so  poet- 
ically bad,  as  the  lines — commencing  of  course 
with  *'Alas!"  and  ending  with  "the  last  dread 
day !" — which  Sir  Henry  Huntley  has  perpetrated 
to  her  memory.  It  is  a  consoling  reflection,  that 
the  poor  young  lady  is  now  happily  unconscious 
of  this,  her  further  misfortune,  in  being  so  be- 
rhymed. 

We  regret  that  a  nnore  serious  charge  should 
apply  to  Sir  H.  V.  Huntley  than  that  of  merely 
writing  '*  nonsense  verses."  He  has  committed 
himself  to  what,  though  a  fault  in  any  person,  is 
especially  so  in  a  person  holding  an  official  situa- 
tion : — the  speaking  in  disrespectful  terms  of  per- 
sons in  every  respect  as  worthy  and  estimable  as 
Sir  H.  Huntley  himself.  We  should  go  to  the 
trouble  of  refuting  some  of  his  charges  and  asser- 
tions, but  that,  happily,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  do 
so.  The  persons  against  whom  he  intended  to  be 
.severe  are  too  well  known  in  our  African  settle- 
ments to  require  our  advocacy,  and  no  person  at 
hooie  takes  the  slightelt  interest  in  colonial  squab- 
bles or  ill-nature. 

We  wish  that  Sir  Henry  Huntley,  or  some  per- 
son acquainted  with  Africa,  would  give  us  some 
infomnation  respecting  the  political  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  more  advanced  tribes.  The  king,  or 
chief,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  despot ;  we 
have  more  frequently  seen  an  almost  republican 
freedom  asserted.  The  people  are  fancied  to  be 
savages  without  law  or  order.  Their  laws  against 
crime  are  severe ;  and  they  prove,  by  the  severity 
of  their  laws  against  debtors,  how  much  they  feel 
the  necessity  of  protecting  property.  Native  mer- 
chants are  held  in  great  esteem,  and  are  generally 
allowed  to  pass  through  nations  at  war  with  each 
other.  The  property  of  our  merchants  is  safe  in 
wicker  huts  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  our  pro- 
lection.  Many  customs  and  habits  remind  as  of 
past  phases  of  society  amongst  ourselves,  though 
the  Africans  may  exhibit  them  in  ruder  forms. 
Certain  tribes  devote  themselves,  like  the  Jews, 
altogether  to  commercial  transactions.  Minstrels 
rwander  from  country  to  country,  singing  the  prow- 
ess of  the  chief,  or  the  charms  of  the  fair ;  and 
the  banjo  is  but  the  ruder  form  of  the  guitar.  In 
'every  country  the  worker  in  ir<m — honored  by  the 
name  of  smith — was,  in  its  early  ages,  an  hon- 
-tsnA  and  ioflnential  person ;  in  Africa,  he  is  now 
almost  invariably  the  near  relative  of  the  chief. 
4Slavery  exists  in  that  mild  form  in  which,  as  of 
old,  the  slave  frequently  became  powerful  and 
wealthy.  Polygamy  ts  an  evil ;  but  still,  woman, 
as  ever,  exercises  great  influence.  And  though 
ihe  bond-woman  may  be  driven  with  her  child  into 
the  wildemen,  there  is  in  general  little  distinction 
oiade  between  the  cbildiea  of  the  bond  and  fjree. 


The  people  are  not  left  without  edoeatioo ;  erery 
Mohammedan  village  has  its  schoolmaster;  and 
the  children  may  be  seen  gathered  round  him, 
copying  on  flat  stones,  or  slates,  some  favorite  text 
from  the  Koran,  with  a  split  reed  for  a  pen,  and 
ink  of  their  own  manufacture.  Each  child  has  to 
bring  a  log  of  wood  in  the  evening  for  the  sake  of 
light — (in  Ireland  it  would  be  a  sod  of  turf) — 
while  the  humming  noise  kept  op,  evidently  to 
show  off  before  the  stranger,  has  more  than  once 
reminded  us  of  a  hedge  school  in  the  "  Land  of 
Saints." 

We  have  often  endeavored  to  ascertain  what  may 
be  the  exact  relation  of  the  Marabouts  to  the  rest 
of  the  Mohammedan  papulation.  Some  of  our 
friends  considered  that  they  resembled  the  tnbe  of 
Levi ;  they  live  for  the  most  part  in  separate  vil- 
lages ;  but  those  villages  do  not  appear  t«>  have  any 
peculiar  privileges ;  nor  do  the  Marabouts,  to  their 
sorrow,  receive  tithes ;  while  any  person  who  pro- 
fesses sanctity,  and  adheres  to  the  law  of  the  pn»ph- 
et,  may  become  a  Marabout.  Another  friend,  rather 
an  authority,  considers  them  similar  to  the  monastic 
orders — the  order  of  friars  black.  They  certainly 
do  not  live  apart  from  women  ;  but  that 

It  would  be  a  more  difficult  matter  than  many  of 
our  zealous  missionaries  might  at  first  expect,  to 
put  down  in  argument  many  of  those  *'  benighted 
Africans."  We  wish  to  speak  with  all  respect  of 
our  missionaries  in  Africa,  most  of  whom,  we  are 
convinced,  are  very  good  and  earnest  men.  With 
some  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted, 
and  have  had  every  reason  to  admire  their  zeal  and 
sincerity.  But  still  the  manner  in  which  the  igno- 
rant blacks  are  allowed  to  hold  forth,  by  some  re- 
ligious persuasions,  on  the  most  difficult  subjects 
of  human  comprehension,  is  calculated  only  to  excite 
the  scorn  of  the  ipore  educated  Mohammedan.  A 
young  Marabout,  a  friend  of  ours,  said  to  us  one 
day,  **  When  Mohammedan  man  go  to  pray,  he 
kneel  down,  he  touch  ground  with  head,  be  praise 
God,  he  ask  God  to  give  that  prayer.  When  white 
man,  sometime  black  ooan,  or  old  woman,  go  pray, 
she  say, 'Dear  Jesy,  me  lub  Jesy  too  much!*"' 
We  cannot  continue  his  description  of  what  he  de- 
clared he  had  heard  ;  the  name  which  Christians  so 
much  reverence  had  become  to  him  one  of  scorn  ; 
and  we  know  that  unfortunately  his  description  was 
not  exaggerated.  We  fear  that  our  chances  of 
christianizing  Africa  are  at  present  slight  indeed , 
even  supposing  that  the  natives  were  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  spiritual  religion.  The  educated  mis- 
sionary cannot  peiketrate ;  the  uneducated  shocks 
and  oflends. 

In  mixing  with  the  Africans,  we  alwav?  endeav- 
ored to  judge  of  them,  rather  by  their  conduct  to 
each  other,  than  by  their  conduct  to  us.  We  go 
amongst  them  possessed  of  what  appears  to  thrm 
enormous  wealth — *•*"  white  man  have  everything*' 
• — they  naturally  covet  it;  naturally  beg  for  it; 
can  scarcely  consider  it  a  sin  to  take  from  such  a 
heap.  When  our  travellers  tell  us  of  their  being 
plundered  by  some  chief,  who  took  most  of  tlieir 
goods  from  them  under  pretence  of  customs  or 
tribute,  the  African  chief  but  does  what  so  many 
bold  barons  did,  during  the  middle  ages;  the  one 
lives  in  a  hut,  the  other  lived  in  a  castle,  but  their 
principles  and  modes  of  conduct  are  not  very  dis- 
similar. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  increased  commerce 
and  intercourse  will  do  in  Africa  what  ihev  have 
done  in  Europe — teach  that  Benthamite  foundatioo 
of  all  morality — an  enlightened  sense  of  their  owi 
interest. 
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We  have  not  nnfrequently  detected  both  ourselves 
and  others  *'  confounaing"  some  poor  black,  as  **  a 
•tnpid  rascal,  who  don't  understand  a  word  that  is 
■aid  to  him."  Which,  however,  was  the  more 
stupid  of  the  two,  the  white  or  the  black,  may  admit 
of  a  doubt. 

Possessing  few  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry, 
iat  least  as  compared  with  most  other  countries,  and 
with  a  climate  formidable  and  too  oAen  fatal  to 
Europeans,  we  fear  that  Africa  is  destined  to  re- 
main unknown  land;  and  yet  we  are  convinced 
that  few  countries  offer  more  valuable  fields  fur 
commerce,  were  its  great  rivers  opened  up ;  which, 
however,  can  be  done  with  advantage  only  by  per- 
sons acclimated  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
country.  Whether  its  rivers  will  be  so;  remains 
to  be  seen.  Our  present  settlements  are  nearly  as 
badly  chosen  as  they  could  possibly  be ;  but  having 
spent  enormous  sums  absurdly  on  them,  we  shall 
probably  now  refuse  to  spend  a  comparatively  small 
sum  usefully  elsewhere. 

Thft  climate  must  ever  prevent  any  considerable 
number  of  Europeans  being  resident  in  Africa. 
Nothing  can  be  fancied  much  worse  than  it  is  during 
the  rainy  season,  which  continues  for  about  four 
months. 

It  was  our  happy  fate  to  spend  a  year  at  McCar- 
thy's Island,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
up  the  Gambia.  It  is  not  a  particularly  pleasant  or 
healthy  place ;  the  thermometer  is  often  106"^  in 
the  shade,  during  the  dry  season  ;  the  whole  island 
b  a  perfect  marsh  during  the  wet.  In  the  year 
1848,  seven  Europeans  remained  on  the  island 
during  the  rainy  season  ;  at  the  end  of  it,  one  out 
of  the  seven  was  alive.  We  were  more  fortunate ; 
we  were  there  a  comparatively  healthy  year ;  there 
were  no  deaths,  but  abundance  of  sickness  and  dis- 
comfort.    Goethe  tells  us  that — 

The  devil  is  the  king  of  rats  and  mice, 
And  frogs,  and  fleas,  and  bugs,  and  lice. 

At  M'Carthy's  Island  one  feels  no  doubt  of  the 
fact ;  nor  of  being  in  his  majesty's  dominions.  One 
can  understand  there  the  reason  of  his  getting  the 
name  of  Beelzebub.  Everything  that  *'  stinks  and 
stings"  appears  to  reign  supreme.  Mosquitoes  are 
not  pleasant ;  you  cannot  wear  slippers,  or  alas  for 
^our  ancles !  one  pair  of  trowsers  is  no  protection ; 
It  is  rather  funny  to  see  a  gentleman  sitting  on  a 
cane-bottomed  chair;  your  cup  of  tea  is  half  filled 
before  you  can  gulp  it;  turn  your  head,  and  your 
glass  of  claret  is  uudrinkable ;  you  cannot  read  in 
the  evenings ;  the  moment  you  come  near  a  lamp, 
insects  are  swarming  over  you  ;  even  your  desper- 
ate attempt  at  a  rubber  of  whist,  under  unfavorable 
circumstances,  with  the  lights  at  a  distance,  is  gen- 
erally a  wretched  failure  ;  you  cannot  ride,  or  your 
horse  is  plunging  through  a  morass :  and  even  he 
gets  knocked  up ;  you  cannot  walk,  that  of  course 
is  out  of  the  question ;  you  cannot  sit  still,  the 
mosquitoes  won't  let  you  ;  the  daytime  is  not  very 

,  agreeable,  the  night  is  the ;  you  fall  ill,  and 

your  black  servants  amiably  leave  you  to  your  own 
resources  ;  you  receiver — if  you  do— and  for  return- 
ing appetite,  you  have  the  very  toughest  buffalo 
that  ever  puzzled  human  jaws.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
place.  But  there  is  a  season  when  the  rains  have 
ceased,  and  the  very  hot  weather  has  not  yet  set 
in ;  when  mosquitoes  are  not,  and  the  weather  is 
still  tolerably  cool,  only  90°  or  so  at  the  worst — 
when  one  can  really  enjoy  a  new  life  and  strange 
acenes. 

We  happened  to  be  one  of  a  party  of  four  Euro- 


peans who  went,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
about  five  hundred  miles  up  the  Gambia.  We 
were  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  twenty-five  blacks 
— interpreters,  boatmen,  hunters,  &c.  During  the 
latter  part  of  our  course,  we  were  in  the  true  do- 
main of  the  elephant  and  the  hippopotamus.  We 
did  not  even  meet  with  any  natives,  except  those 
who  came  purposely  to  pay  their  respects  to  one 
of  our  party,  and  one  solitary  hunter,  who  had 
killed  an  hippopotamus,  and  was  drying  the  flesh 
in  the  sun.  But  the  scenes  were  wild,  and  savage, 
and  beautiful. 

Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an  European  flag ; 

Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodland,  swings  tos 
trailer  from  the  crag ; 

Droops  the  heavy- blossomed  bower,  hangs  the  heavy- 
fruited  tree. 

When  we  turned  back  we  lefl  the  river,  though 
obstructed  by  shallows — it  being  the  dry  season — 
as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster.  The 
glorious  vegetation  of  the  tropics  was  around  us ; 
at  every  new  reach  of  the  river  numbers  of  the  hip- 
popotamus were  seen  raising  their  immense  heada 
from  the  water ;  when  seen  in  that  way,  the  head 
of  the  full-grown  animal  presents  exactly  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  head  of  an  enormous  horse ;  nor  ia 
the  noise  it  makes,  as  it  blows  up  water,  very  unlike 
a  mighty  neigh.  Monkeys  gambolled  in  the  trees. 
Baboons,  some  of  ihem  nearly  as  large  as  human 
beings,  marched  along  the  monkey-tracks,  in  regu- 
lar order,  the  largest  forming  the  van,  and  bringing 
up  the  rear.  Huge  alligators  lay  basking  in  the 
sun  ;  and,  at  the  noise  of  our  oars,  glided,  without 
a  perceptible  ripple,  into  the  water.  Antelopes 
of  all  sizes  started  up  the  banks  as  we  appeared. 
Birds  of  prey  sailed  over  our  heads,  or  sat  watch- 
ing from  lofty  trees  ready  to  plunge  to  the  river,  or 
stood  tearing  carrion  on  the  banks.  Wild  duck, 
guinea-fowl,  birds  of  all  hues,  were  constantly 
rising  as  we  advanced.  As  evening  closed  in  we 
landed,  but  were  able  to  climb  the  banks  only  by 
means  of  the  hippopotamus  tracks,  their  huge  stepa 
in  the  mud  forming  a  kind  of  rough  stairs ;  while, 
enraged  at  our  intrusion,  they  kept  for  hours  swim- 
ming about  the  place  where  we  had  landed,  their 
booming  cry  sounding  wild  and  strange  through 
the  night. 

The  banks  were  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high 
and  very  steep ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  fancy  such 
unwieldy  animals  as  the  elephant  and  the  hippo- 
potamus clambering  up  them ;  yet  they  do  so,  and 
with  even  considerable  quickness.  We  came  one 
day  on  a  herd  of  about  thirty  elephants  standing 
drinking  at  the  river.  As  we  approached  they 
rushed  up  the  bank,  which  happened  to  be  particu- 
larly steep.  Some  of  the  old  ones  were  struck 
with  balls,  and  two  of  the  young  ones,  who  were 
knocked  over,  fell  down  the  bank.  The  old  onea 
halted  on  the  top  and  faced  about ;  we  thought  they 
would  have  charged  down  to  defend  their  young, 
but  our  firing  terrified  them,  and  they  retreated  into 
the  wood. 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  see  the  huge  animals, 
with  their  immense  ears  thrown  back  and  their 
trunks  extended,  standing  as  if  preparing  to  charge. 
Those  who  have  only  seen  the  elephant  in  captivity, 
dust-colored,  rough-coated,  can  have  no  idea  what 
a  noble  animal  he  is  in  his  native  wilds,  glossy 
from  his  bath.  It  seemed  sad  work  to  kill  the 
young  fellows ;  but  a  round  of  salted  elephant  ia 
not  to  be  despised ;  quite  the  contrary.  We  recom- 
mend it  to  the  notice  of  M.  Soyer ;  or,  perhapa. 
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WilHaim'  of  the  Old  Bailey,  would  be  better,  if  it 
still  exist  as  in  the  days  of  our  hot  youth. 

Although  the  banks  are  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
high,  the  river  during  the  rainy  season  overflows 
them  to  some  distance ;  we,  therefore,  had  a  bed 
of  hard-baked  clay  on  which  to  lie.  After  some 
time  we  got  luxurious,  and  had  grass  gathered  fur 
beds,  but  that  we  felt  to  be  rather  Sybaritish  ;  still, 
where  the  ground  is  much  fissured  from  the  sun, 
one^s  sides  do  at  length  get  rather  sore,  and  some 
effeminacy  may  be  permitted.  No  grass  grows  un 
the  banks  for  some  distance  in,  but  trees  do,  and 
form  continuous  arbors  overhead. 

At  first  we  had  the  moon,  and  we  feared  that  in 
losing  her  light  we  should  have  lost  a  great  part 
of  the  charm  of  our  night,  but  the  **  dusky  lid  of 
night"  was  not  without  its  show;  our  numerous 
watch-fires  (for  each  native  lit  one  for  himself) 
gleaming  through  the  trees  produced  the  wildest 
and  most  striking  effect.  The  long  howl  of  the 
hyena  was  heard  from  time  to  time ;  and  now  and 
then  we  were  roused  by  some  of  the  people  with 
the  cry,  **  Tiger  live  here  ;*'  but  it  always  proved 
a  false  alarm.  No  leopard  was  likely  to  venture 
near  us,  though  our  broiled  venison  and  guinea- 
fowl  must  have  smelt  rather  appetizing  to  any  feline 
gentleman  not  yet  at  ease  in  his  mind  about  his 
•upper. 

It  is  only  under  very  rare  circumstances  that  any 
of  the  lower  animals  will  venture  to  attack  human 
beings.  An  old  **  man-eating  tiger"  in  India,  who 
has  contracted  a  decided  penchant  for  the  genus 
homo  will,  it  is  true,  run  a  good  deal  of  risk  to 
gratify  his  delicate  appetite,  but  he  is  to  be  looked 
on  as  a  decided  gourmet^  not  oflen  to  be  met  with. 
Lions  do  not  usually  come  down  to  the  main  stream 
of  the  Gambia  till  April  or  May,  when  the  small 
streams  of  the  interior  are  dried  up ;  and,  as  to  the 
smaller  fry  of  the  felines,  they  fight  shy  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, and  are  to  be  despised  accordingly. 

We  had  heard  awful  tales  of  the  fierceness  of 
the  hippopotamus  when  wounded ;  but  the  poor 
wretch  appears  in  reality  a  timid  and  quiet  animal ; 
a  noble-looking  fellow,  however,  in  his  native 
wilds  or  waters,  and  not  to  be  judged  of  by  that 
voung  humbug  in  the  Regent's  Park,  who  is  only 
10  his  hobbledehoy-hood,  and  of  course  a  most  un- 
interesting cub,  though  ladies  will  persist  in  admir- 
ing him ;  while  a  fat,  full-grown,  middle-aged, 
respectable-looking  hippopotamus  is  really  a  very 
fine-looking  fellow. 

Again,  we  have  all  heard  most  afifeoting  accounts 
of  how  the  lower  animals  will  defend  their  young 
—tooth,  hoof,  and  proboscis.  We  fancy  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  mistake  or  exaggeration  about  this. 
The  maternal  instinct  is  no  doubt  a  very  amiable 
and  charming  thing ;  very  self-sacrificing ;  delight- 
ful to  contemplate.  But  we  confess  we  have  never 
seen  it  proof  against  a  shot  in  the  hinder  parts,  nor, 
indeed,  do  we  believe  it  can  be.  The  larger  mon- 
keys certainly  carry  ofif  their  wounded  whenever  it 
is  possible  ;  but  we  have  heard  with  pain  from  the 
natives,  assertions  which  we  must  confess  throw 
strong  suspicions  on  the  purity  and  disinterested- 
ness of  their  motives.  The  natives  assert  that  they 
carry  off*  their  dead ;  or,  if  they  are  wounded,  at 
once  amiably  put  them  out  of  pain,  cover  them  over 
with  leaves,  and  let  them  lie  so,  like  the  babes  in 
the  wood,  for  some  days ;  but  that  when  they  con- 
sider that  their  deceased  friends  have  become  suffi- 
ciently tender,  they  assemble  and  enjoy  the  Epicu- 
rean feast;  and  that  all  their  apparent  amiability 
really  arises  from  their  liking  their  monkey  a  little 


high.  This  may  be  slander ;  still,  as  the  character 
of  an  interesting  family  is  concerned,  it  would  bo 
desirable  that  such  statements  should  be  set  at  rest. 
But  the  government  will  not  open  up  the  country, 
and  we  fear  that  we  must  continue  to  do  without 
chea  oil  and  authentic  monkey  information. 


From  the  National  En. 
KNOW   YE   THE  LAND? 

BT  J.   a.  WHITTTER. 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  Forest  and  Prairie 

Spread  broadest  away  by  the  Cataract's  fall. 
Where  the  harvests  of  earth  the  most  plenteously  vary. 

And  the  children  that  reap  them  are  happiest  of 
all; 
Where  the  long-rolling  rivers  go  mightily  trending. 

With  wealth  on  their  billows  through  many  a  clime  ; 
Where  the  lakes,  'mid  the  woodlands,  like  seas  aro 
extending, 

And  the  mountains  rise  lone  in  the  centre  sublime  F 

Enow  ye  the  land  where  a  Royal  Oppressor 
Made  the  Burghers  and  Husbandmen  bow  to  his 
will- 
But  they  fought  the  good  fight,  under  God,  the  Be* 
dresser, 
And  the  heart  of  Humanity  beats  to  it  still ! 
Where  the  lakes,  mounts  and  plains  keep,  inspiring  or 
solemn, 
Tlieir  tales  of  that  strife,  and  its  monuments  be 
The  statue,  the  tablet,  the  hall,  and  the  column — 
But — b^t  and  most  lasting — the  Souls  of  the  Free  ? 

Know  ye  the  land  where  fair  Freedom's  dominion 
Stands  proudlier  than  any  the  earth  ever  knew. 
When  Greece  flashed  like  fire  through  the  East,  or  the 
pinion 
Of  Rome's  dreaded  war-bird  with  victory  flew  ! 
Where,  high  as  the  haughtiest,  she  lifts  up  her  ban- 
ner. 
By  crime  undishonored,  unshamed  by  defeat. 
While  the  gales  of  two  oceans  blow  brightly  to  &1^ 
her. 
And  waft  the  full  wealth  of  the  world  to  her  feet? 

Where  she  bends,  Great  Protectress,  to  greet  the  pale 
strangers, 
The  pilgrims  of  many  a  realm,  who  prefer 
To  the  mercies  of  tyrants  her  seas  and  their  dangers — 
To  their  birth-place,  the  exile  that  wafts  them  ta 
her ; 
Whence,  far  as  the  breezes  and  billows,  her  warning 
Is  heard  on  all  shores,  by  their  slaves  and  their 
kings; 
I  will  come,  1  will  oome,  like  the  march  of  the  Morik- 
ing. 
And  the  healing  of  nations  go  forth  on  my  wings  ! 

Oh,  that  land  !    Yes,  we  know  it — its  luminous  story» 

Its  wealth  of  all  Nature — America's  land  ! 
We  would  die  for  that  land  of  our  love  and  our  glory  f 

We  live  to  sustain  it — heart,  spirit,  and  hand  ! 
And  thus  brothers,  friends,  we  salute  it — Oh,  never, 

That  proud  Constellation  made  less  by  a  star  ! 
All  hail  it  perpetual !  still  brightening  forever — 

The  fond  hope  of  millions,  in  peace  or  in  war  ! 

Till  the  hard  Rock  of  Plymouth  be  worn  by  the  ocean. 

And  Charlestown's  tall  Obelisk  dust  on  the  shore. 
And  dear  Old  Dominion,  thy  noblest  devotion 

And  the  gift  of  thy  Chieftaincy  thought  of  no  more — 
Shall  this  l^nd,  long  our  glory,  still  bind  us  together. 

One  people  f^om  Maine  to  the  Mexican  lines — 
From  the  Chesapeake's  wave  to  the  cape  of  Foul* 
weather — 

From  the  Palm  of  the  South  to  the  Cataract's 
Pines  t 
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THY  WILL   BE   DONE. 

Written  for  and  suniii:  by  Catherine  Hayes  at  her  recent  Oon> 
eeite  in  Boston— the  words  by  George  r.  Morris — the  music 
by  William  Vincent  Wallace. 

I. 

Skaboher  of  Hearts  ! — from  mine  erase 
All  thoughts  that  should  not  be. 

And  in  its  deep  recesses  trace 
My  gratitude  to  Thee ! 

n. 
Hearer  of  Prayer  !— oh  guide  aright 

Each  word  and  deed  of  mine  ; 
Lifers  battle  teach  me  how  to  fight, 

And  be  the  victory  Thine. 

III. 
Giver  of  All ! — for  every  good 

In  the  Redeemer  came  : — 
For  raiment,  shelter,  and  for  food, 

I  thank  Thee  in  His  name. 

IV. 

Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Ghost ! 

Thou  glorious  Three  in  One  ! 
Thou  knowest  best  what  I  need  most. 

And  let  Thy  will  be  done. 


England's  welcome  to  kossuth. 

Chief  of  the  fallen  brave, 

Of  the  unyielding  free, 
Her  welcome  o'er  the  wave 

Old  England  gives  to  thee. 
On  Freedom's  chosen  shore 

Thy  foot  shall  freely  tread  ; 


On  the  land  that  Milton  bore ; 
On  the  land  where  Hampden  bled. 

We  hail  thee,  gallant  Hun  ; 

We  soorn  the  despot's  frown, 
Though  Graul's  Republic  shun 

The  wrath  of  Austria's  crown. 
Tell  Kaisar  and  tell  Czar 

Britannia  knows  no  fear — 
Whate'er  the  fortune  of  the  war 

Their  foe  finds  honor  here. 

Then  fill,  fill  high  the  bowl 

To  Kossuth's  glorious  name — 
The  scaffold  could  not  daunt  his  soul, 

The  dungeon  could  not  tame. 
Sublime  'gainst  monarchs'  might 

The  world  saw  Kossuth  stand. 
For  the  cause  of  ancient  right 

For  his  own  loved  Fatherland. 

What  though  by  traitor's  aid 

The  tyrants  won  the  day  ! 
The  heart  has  not  decayed. 

Or  the  spirit  died  away. 
We  watch  for  the  coming  hour. 

We  gaze  for  the  destined  blow, 
That  shall  smite  the  victor's  power. 

And  lay  the  oppressors  low. 

Yes,  Scythia's  spear  shall  shiver. 

And  Austria's  sceptre  fall — 
Freely  the  Magyar's  river 

Shall  flow  by  Buda's  wall. 
Far  o'er  the  Danube's  strand 

The  fires  of  joy  shall  bum, 
While  exults  the  Magyar's  land 

At  her  exiled  chiers  return. 
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BOOK  VIII. — INITIAL   CHAPTER. 

THE  ABUSE  OF  INTELLECT. 


There  is  at  present  so  vehement  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  and  so  prodigious  a  roll  of  the  drum, 
whenever  we  are  called  upon  to  throw  up  our  hats, 
and  cry,  *•  Huzza"  to  the  **  March  of  Enlighten- 
ment," that,  out  of  that  very  spirit  of  contradiction 
natural  to  all  rational  animals,  one  is  tempted  to 
stop  one's  ears,  and  say,  **  Gently,  gently  ;  light 
is  noiseless ;  how  comes  *  Enlightenment'  to  make 
such  a  clatter  ?  Meanwhile,  if  it  be  not  imperti- 
nent, pray  where  is  Enlightenment  marching  toV 
Ask  that  question  of  any  six  of  the  loudest  bawlers 
in  the  procession,  and  I  '11  wager  tenpence  to  Cali- 
fornia that  you  get  six  very  unsatisfactory  answers. 
One  respectable  gentleman,  who,  to  our  great  as- 
tonishment)  insists  upon  calling  himself  *'  a  slave," 
but  has  a  remarkably  free  way  of  expressing  his 
opinions,  will  reply — *'  Enlightenment  is  marching 
towards  the  nine  points  of  the  Charter."  Another, 
with  his  hair  ti  la  jcune  France,  who  has  taken  a 
fancy  to  his  friend's  wife,  and  is  rather  embar- 
rassed with  his  own,  asserts  that  Enlightenment  is 
proceedini^  towards  the  Rights  of  Women,  the 
reign  of  Social  Love,  and  the  annihilation  of  Ty- 
rannical Prejudice.  A  third,  who  has  the  air  of  a 
man  well  to  do  in  the  middle  class,  more  modest  in 
his  hopes,  because  he  neither  wishes  to  have  his 
head  broken  by  his  emod-boy,  nor  bis  wife  carried 


off  to  an  Agapemon^  by  his  apprentice,  does  not 
take  Enlightenment  a  step  further  than  a  siege  on 
Debrett,  and  a  cannonade  on  the  Budget.  Illiberal 
man !  the  march  that  he  swells  will  soon  trample 
him  under  foot.  No  one  fares  so  ill  in  a  crowd  aa 
the  man  who  is  wedged  in  the  middle.  A  fourth, 
looking  wild  and  dreamy,  as  if  he  had  come  out  of 
the  cave  of  Trophonius,  and  who  is  a  mesmerizer 
and  a  mystic,  thinks  Enlightenment  is  in  full  career 
towards  the  good  old  days  of  alchemists  and  necro- 
mancers. A  fifth,  whom  one  might  take  for  a 
Quaker,  asserts  that  the  march  of  Enlightenment 
is  a  crusade  for  nniversal  philanthropy,  vegetable 
diet,  and  the  perpetuatibn  of  peace,  by  means  of 
speeches,  which  certainly  do  produce  a  very  con« 
trary  efifect  from  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes ! 
The  sixth — (good  fellow,  without  a  rag  on  his 
back) — does  not  care  a  straw  where  the  march 
goes.  He  can't  be  worse  off  than  he  is  ;  and  it  is 
quite  immaterial  to  him  whether  he  goes  to  the 
dogstar  above,  or  the  bottomless  pit  below.  I 
say  nothing,  however,  against  the  march,  while 
we  take  it  altogether.  Whatever  happens,  one  i« 
in  good  company ;  and  though  I  am  somewhat  in- 
dolent by  nature,  and  would  rather  stay  at  homo 
with  Locke  and  Burke,  (dull  dogs  though  ihej 
were,)  than  have  my  thoughts  set  oflf  helter-skelter 
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with  those  caraed  trampets  and  drams,  blown  and 
dub-a-dubbed  by  fellows  that  I  tow  to  Heaven  I 
would  not  trust  with  a  five-pound  note — still,  if  I 
must  march,  I  must;  and  so  deuce  take  the  hind- 
most. But  when  it  comes  to  individual  marchers 
on  their  own  aocountr— privateers  and  condottieri 
of  Enlisrhtenment — who  have  filled  their  pockets 
with  lucifer-matches,  and  have  a  sublime  contempt 
for  their  neighbors'  barns  and  hay-ricks,  I  don^t 
see  why  I  should  throw  myself  into  the  seventh 
heaven  of  admiration  and  ecstasy. 

If  those  who  are  eternally  rhapsodizing  on  the 
celestial  blessings  that  are  to  follow  Enlightenment, 
Universal  Knowledge,  and  so  forth,  would  just 
take  their  eyes  out  of  their  pockets,  and  look  about 
them,  I  would  respectfully  inquire  if  they  have 
never  met  any  very  knowing  and  enlightened  gen- 
tleman, whose  acquaintance  is  by  no  means  desira- 
ble. If  not,  they  are  monstrous  lucky.  Every  man 
must  judge  by  his  own  experience ;  and  the  worst 
rogues  I  have  ever  encountered  were  amazingly 
well-informed,  clever  fellows !  From  dunderheads 
and  dunces  we  can  protect  ourselves;  but  from 
your  sharp-witted  gentleman,  all  enlightenment,  and 
no  prejudice,  we  have  but  to  cry,  **  Heaven  defend 
us  !*'  It  is  true,  that  the  rogue  (let  him  be  ever 
80  enlightened)  usually  comes  to  no  good  himself, 
(though  not  before  he  has  done  harm  enough  to  his 
neighbors.)  But  that  only  shows  that  the  world 
wants  something  else  in  those  it  rewards,  besides 
intelligence  per  se  and  in  the  abstract ;  and  is  much 
too  old  a  world  to  allow  any  Jack  Horner  to  pick 
out  its  plums  for  his  own  personal  gratification. 
Hence  a  man  of  very  moderate  intelligence,  who 
believes  in  God,  sufl^ers  his  heart  to  beat  with  hu- 
man sympathies,  and  keeps  his  eyes  off  your  strong 
box,  will  perhaps  gain  a  vast  deal  more  power  than 
knowledge  ever  gives  to  a  rogue. 

Wherefore,  though  I  anticipate  an  outcry  against 
me  on  the  part  of  the  blockheads,  who,  strange  to 
say,  are  the  most  credulous  idolaters  of  enlighten- 
ment, and,  if  knowledge  were  power,  would  rot  on 
a  dunghill ;  yet,  nevertheless,  I  think  all  really  en- 
lightened men  will  agree  with  m^,  that  when  one 
falls  in  with  detached  sharpshooters  from  the  gen- 
eral march  of  enlightenment,  it  is  no  reason  that 
we  should  make  ourselves  a  target,  because  enlight- 
enment has  furnished  them  with  a  gun.  It  has, 
doubtless,  been  already  remarked  by  the  judicious 
reader,  that  of  the  numerous  characters  introduced 
into  this  work,  the  larger  portion  belong  to  that 
species  which  we  call  the  Intellectual — that 
through  them  are  analyzed  and  developed  human 
intellect,  in  various  forms  and  directions.  So  that 
this  History,  rightly  considered,  is  a  kind  of  hum- 
ble familiar  Epic,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  a  long  Serio- 
CoQiedy,  upon  the  Varieties  of  English  Life  in  this 
our  century,  set  in  movement  by  the  intelligences 
most  prevalent.  And  where  more  ordinary  and 
less  refined  types  of  the  sp&cies  round  and  complete 
the  survey  of  our  passing  generation,  they  will 
often  suggest,  by  contrast,  the  deficiencies  which 
mere  intellectual  culture  leaves  in  the  human  being. 
Certainly,  I  have  no  spite  against  intellect  and  en- 
lightenment. Heaven  forbid  I  should  be  such  a 
Goth.  I  am  only  the  advocate  for  common  sense 
and  fair  play.  I  don't  think  an  able  man  necessa- 
rily an  angel ;  bat  I  think  if  his  heart  match  his 
head,  and  both  proceed  in  tlie  Great  March  under 
ft  divine  Orifiamme,  he  goes  as  near  to  the  angel 
aa  humanity  will  permit :  if  not,  if  he  has  but  a 
penn'orth  of  heart  to  a  pound  of  brains,  I  say, 
^*  Bon  jour y  tnon  ange!    I  see  not  the  starry  up- 


ward wings,  but  the  grovelling  clovcn-hoof."  I  'd 
rather  be  offuscated  by  the  Squire  of  Hazeldean, 
than  enlightened  by  Randal  Leslie.  Every  man  to 
his  taste.  But  intellect  itself  (not  in  the  philo- 
sophical, but  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term)  ia 
rarely,  if  ever,  one  completed  harmonious  agency  ; 
it  is  not  one  faculty,  but  a  compound  of  many, 
some  of  which  are  often  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  mar  the  concord  of  the  whole.  Few  of  us  but 
have  some  predominant  faculty,  in  itself  a  strength  ; 
but  which  (usurping  unseasonable  dominion  over 
the  rest)  shares  the  lot  of  all  tyranny,  however 
brilliant,  and  leaves  the  empire  weak  against  dis- 
aflfection  within  and  invasion  from  without.  Hence 
intellect  may  be  perverted  in  a  man  of  evil  dispo- 
sition, and  sometimes  merely  wasted  in  a  man  of 
excellent  impulses,  for  want  of  the  necessary  dis- 
cipline, or  of  a  strong  ruling  motive.  I  doubt  if 
there  be  one  person  in  the  world,  who  has  obtained 
a  high  reputation  for  talent,  who  has  not  met  some- 
body much  cleverer  than  himself,  which  said  some* 
body  has  never  obtained  any  reputation  at  all ! 
Men,  like  Audley  Egerton,  are  constantly  seen  in 
the  great  positions  of  life ;  while  men,  like  Harley 
I'Estrange,  who  could  have  beaten  them  hollow  in 
anything  equally  striven  for  by  both,  float  away 
down  the  stream,  and,  unless  some  sudden  stimu- 
lant arouse  the  dreamy  energies,  vanish  out  of  sight 
into  silent  graves.  If  Hamlet  and  Polonius  were 
living  now,  Polonius  would  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  being  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  though 
Hamlet  would  unquestionably  be  a  much  more  in- 
tellectual character.  What  would  become  of  Ham- 
let? Heaven  knows!  Dr.  Arnold  said,  from  hia 
experience  of  a  school,  that  the  difference  between 
one  man  and  another  was  not  mere  ability — it  waa 
energy.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that 
saying. 

Submitting  these  hints  to  the  judgment  and  pen- 
etration of  the  sagacious,  I  enter  on  the  fresh  di- 
vision of  this  work,  and  see  already  Randal  Leslie 
gnawing  his  lip  on  the  back-ground.  The  German 
poet  observes,  that  the  Cow  of  Isis  is  to  some  the 
divifie  symbol  of  knowledge,  to  others  but  the 
milch  cow,  only  regarded  for  the  pounds  of  butter 
she  will  yield.  O  tendency  of  our  age,  to  look  on 
Isis  as  the  milch  cow  !  O  prostitution  of  the 
grandest  desires  to  the  basest  uses !  Gaze  on  the 
goddess,  Randal  Leslie,  and  get  ready  thy  churn 
and  thy  scales.  Let  us  see  what  the  butter  will 
fetch  in  the  market. 

CHAPTER     IX. 

A  NEW  reign  has  commenced.  There  has  been 
a  general  election :  the  unpopularity  of  the  ad-> 
ministration  has  been  apparent  at  the  hustings. 
Audley  Egerton,  hitherto  returned  by  vast  major- 
ities, has  barely  escaped  defeat — thanks  to  a  ma- 
jority of  five.  The  expenses  of  his  election  are 
said  to  have  been  prodigious.  **  But  who  can 
stand  against  such  wealth  as  Egerton *s — no  doubt 
backed,  too,  by  the  treasury  purse?"  said  the 
defeated  candidate.  It  is  towards  the  close  of  Oc- 
tober ;  London  is  already  full ;  Parliament  will 
meet  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 

In  one  of  the  principal  apartments  of  that  hotel 
in  which  foreigners  may  discover  what  is  meant  by 
English  comfort,  and  the  price  which  foreigneiB 
must  pay  for  it,  there  sat  two  persons,  side  by  side, 
engaged  in  close  conversation.  The  one  waa  a 
female,  in  whose  pale  clear  complexion  and  raven 
hair — in  whose  eyes,  vivid  with  a  power  of  express 
aion  rarely  bestowed  on  the  beauties  of  the  norths 
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we  recognize  Beatrice,  Marchesa  di  Negra.  Un- 
deniably handsome  as  was  the  Italian  lady,  her 
companion,  though  a  man,  and  far  advanced  into 
midale  age,  was  yet  more  remarkable  for  personal 
advantages.  There  was  a  strong  family  likeness 
between  the  two ;  but  there  was  also  a  striking  con- 
trast in  air,  manner,  and  all  that  stamps  on  the 
physiognomy  the  idiosyncrasies  of  character.  There 
was  something  '^f  gravity,  of  earnestness  and  pas- 
sion in  Beatrice's  countenance  when  carefully  ex- 
amined ;  her  smile  at  times  might  be  false,  but  it 
was  rarely  ironical,  never  cynical.  Her  gestures, 
though  graceful,  were  unrestrained  and  frequent. 
You  could  see  she  was  a  daughter  of  the  south. 
Her  companion,  on  the  contrary,  preserved  on  the 
fair  smooth  face,  to  which  years  had  given  scarcely 
a  line  or  wrinkle,  something  that  might  have  passed, 
at  first  glance,  for  the  levity  and  thoughtlessness  of 
a  gay  and  youthful  nature  ;  but  the  smile,  though 
exquisitely  polished,  took  at  times  the  derision  of 
a  sneer.  In  his  manners  he  was  as  composed  and 
as  free  from  gesture  as  an  Englishman.  His  hair 
was  of  that  red  brown  with  which  the  Italian 
painters  produce  such  marvellous  effects  of  color  ; 
and,  if  here  and  there  a  silver  thread  gleamed 
through  the  locks,  it  was  lost  at  once  amidst  their 
luxuriance.    His  eyes  were   light,  and  his  com- 

Elexion,  though  without  much  color,  was  singu- 
irly  transparent.  His  beauty,  indeed,  would  have 
been  rather  womanly  than  masculine,  but  for  the 
height  and  sinewy  spareness  of  a  frame  in  which 
muscular  strength  was  rather  adorned  than  con- 
cealed by  an  admirable  elegance  of  proportion. 
You  would  never  have  guessed  this  roan  to  be  an 
Italian  ;  more  likely  you  would  have  supposed  him 
a  Parisian.  He  conversed  in  French,  his  dress 
was  of  French  fashion,  his  mode  of  thought  seemed 
French.  Not  that  he  was  like  the  Frenchman  of 
the  present  day — an  animal,  either  rude  or  reserved ; 
but  your  ideal  of  the  Marquis  of  the  old  regime — 
the  roue  of  the  Regency. 

Italian,  however,  he  was,  and  of  a  race  renowned 
in  Italian  history.  But,  as  if  ashamed  of  his 
country  and  his  birth,  he  affected  to  be  a  citizen  of 
the  world.  Heaven  help  the  world  if  it  hold  only 
such  citizens ! 

'*  ButGiulio,''  said  Beatrice  di  Negra,  speaking 
in  Italian,  **  even  granting  that  you  discover  this 
girl, can  you  suppose  that  her  father  will  ever  con- 
sent to  your  alliance  ?  Surely  you  know  too  well 
the  nature  of  your  kinsman  1" 

*^  Tute  tromves^ma  saur,^^  replied  Giulia  Fran- 
Eina,  Count  di  Peschiera,  in  French  as  usual — *'  tu 
te  trompes  ;  I  knew  it  before  he  had  gone  through 
exile  and  penury.  How  can  I  know  it  now  ?  But 
comfort  yourself,  my  too  anxious  Beatrice,  I  shall 
not  care  for  his  consent  till  I  've  made  sure  of  his 
daughter's.*' 

'*  But  how  win  that  in  despite  of  the  father?" 

^^Ek  mordieu  f ''  interrupted  the  count,  with  true 
French  gayety  ;  '*  what  would  become  of  all  the 
comedies  ever  written,  if  marriages  were  not  made. 
in  despite  of  the  father  ?  Look  you,"  he  resumed, 
with  a  very  slight  compression  of  his  lip,  and  a 
still  slighter  movement  in  his  chair — "  look  you, 
this  is  no  question  of  ifs  and  huts ;  it  is  a  question 
of  must  and  shall — ^a  question  of  existence  to  you 
and  to  me.  When  Danton  was  condemned  to  the 
guillotine,  he  said,  flinging  a  pellet  of  bread  at  the 
nose  of  his  respectable  judge — *  Mon  individu  sera 
bientot  dims  U  nianV — My  patrimony  is  there  al- 
ready !    I  am  loaded  with  debts.    I  see  before  me, 


on  the  one  side,  ruin  or  suicide ;  on  the  other  aide, 
wedlock  and  wealth." 

*'  But  from  those  vast  possessions  which  yon 
have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  so  long,  have  you 
really  saved  nothing  against  the  time  when  they 
might  be  reclaimed  at  your  hands?" 

'*  My  sister,"  replied  the  count,  *'  do  I  look  like 
a  man  who  saved  f  Besides,  when  the  Austrian 
emperor,  unwilling  to  raze  from  his  Lombard 
domains  a  name  and  a  house  so  illustrious  as  our 
kinsman's,  and  desirous,  while  punishing  that  kins- 
man's rebellion,  to  reward  my  adherence,  forbore 
the  peremptory  confiscation  of  those  vast  possessions 
at  which  my  mouth  waters  while  we  speak,  but, 
annexing  them  to  the  crown  during  pleasure, 
allowed  me,  as  the  next  of  male  kin,  to  retain  the 
revenues  of  one  half  for  the  same  very  indefinite 
period — had  I  not  every  reason  to  suppose,  that, 
before  long,  I  could  so  influence  his  majesty  or  his 
minister,  as  to  obtain  a  decree  that  might  transfer 
the  whole,  unconditionally  and  absolutely,  to  my- 
self? And  methinks  I  should  have  done  so,  but 
for  this  accursed,  intermeddling  English  Milord, 
who  has  never  ceased  to  besiege  the  court  or  the 
minister  with  alleged  extenuations  of  our  cousin's 
rebellion,  and  proofless  assertions  that  I  shared  it  in 
order  to  entangle  my  kinsman,  and  betrayed  it  in 
order  to  profit  by  his  spoils.  So  that,  at  last,  in 
return  for  all  my  services,  and  in  answer  to  all  my 
claims,  I  received  from  the  minister  himself  this 
cold  reply — *  Count  of  Peschiera,  your  aid  was 
important,  and  your  reward  has  been  large.  That 
reward,  it  would  not  be  for  your  honor  to  extend, 
and  justify  the  ill  opinion  of  your  Italian  country* 
men  by  formally  appropriating  to  yourself  all  that 
was  forfeited  by  the  treason  you  denounced.  A 
name  so  noble  as  yours  should  be  dearer  to  you 
than  fortune  itself.'  " 

"  Ah,  Giulio,"  cried  Beatrice,  her  face  lighting 
up,  changed  in  its  whole  character — *'  those  were 
words  that  might  make  the  demon  that  tempts  to 
avarice  fly  from  your  breast  in  shame." 

The  count  opened  his  eyes  in  great  amaze ;  then 
he  glanced  round  the  room,  and  said,  quietly — 

**  Nobody  else  hears  you,  my  dear  Beatrice  ;  talk 
common  sense.  'Heroics  sound  well  in  mixed 
society ;  but  there  is  nothing  less  suited  to  the  tone 
of  a  family  conversation." 

Madame  di  Negra  bent  down  her  head  abashed, 
and  that  sudden  change  in  the  expression  of  her 
countenance,  which  had  seemed  to  betray  suscepti- 
bility to  generous  emotion,  faded  as  suddenly 
awav 

•*  But  still,"  she  said  coldly,  "  you  enjoy  one 
half  of  those  ample  revenues— why  talk,  then,  of 
suicide  and  ruin?" 

"  I  enjoy  them  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  ;  and 
what  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  to  recall 
our  cousin,  and  reinstate  him  in  his  possessions?" 

''There  is  a  probability,  then,  of  that  pardon? 
When  you  first  employed  me  in  your  researches, 
you  only  thought  there  was  a  possibility. ^' 

*'  There  is  a  great  probability  of  it,  and  therefore 
I  am  here.  I  learned  some  little  time  since  that 
the  question  of  such  recall  had  been  suggested  by 
the  emperor,  and  discussed  in  council.  The 
danger  to  the  state,  which  might  arise  from  our 
cousin's  wealth,  his  alleged  abilities — (abilities! 
bah !) — and  his  popular  name,  deferred  any  decision 
on  the  point;  and,  indeed,  the  difliculty  of  dealing 
with  myself  must  have  embarrassed  the  ministry. 
But  it  is  a  mere  question  of  time.    He  cannot  long 
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remain  excluded  from  the  general  amnesty  already 
extended  to  the  other  refugees.  The  person  who 
gave  me  this  inforuiation  is  high  in  power,  and 
friendly  to  myself;  and  he  added  a  piece  of  advice, 
on  which  I  acted.  *  It  was  intimated,^  said  he, 
'  by  one  of  the  partisans  of  your  kinsman,  that  the 
exile  could  give  a  hostage  for  his  loyalty  in  the 
person  of  his  daughter  and  heiress ;  that  she  had 
arrived  at  marriageable  age ;  that  if  she  were  to 
wed,  with  the  emperor's  consent,  some  one  whose 
attachment  to  the  Austrian  crown  was  unquestion- 
able, there  would  be  a  guarantee  both  for  the  faith 
of  the  father,  and  for  the  transmission  of  so  impor- 
tant a  heritage  to  safe  and  loyal  hands.  Why  not,' 
(continued  my  friend)  '  apply  to  the  emperor  for 
his  consent  to  that  alliance  ft»r  yourselfl — you  who, 
if  the  daughter  should  die,  would  be  the  legal  heir 
te  those  lands?'    On  that  hint  1  spoke." 

**  Yon  saw  the  emperor?" 

**  And  after  combating  the  unjust  prepossessions 
against  me,  I  stated,  that  so  far  from  my  cousin 
having  any  fair  cause  of  resentment  against  me, 
when,  all  was  duly  explained  to  him,  I  did  not 
doubt  that  he  would  willingly  give  me  the  hand  of 
his  child." 

**  You  did  !'*  cried  the  marcbesa,  amazed. 

*'  And,"  ct)ntinued  the  count  iniperturbably,  as 
he  smoothed,  with  careless  hand,  the  snowy  plaits 
of  his  shirt  front — **  and  that  I  should  thus  have 
the  happiness  of  becoming  myself  the  guarantee  of 
my  kinsman's  loyalty — the  agent  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  honors,  while,  in  the  eyes  of  the  envious 
and  malignant,  1  should  clear  up  my  own  name 
from  all  suspicion  that  I  had  wronged  him." 

*'  Add  the  emperor  consented?" 

'*  Pardieu,  my  dear  sister.  What  else  could  his 
majesty  do  ?  My  proposition  smoothed  every  ob- 
stacle, and  reconciled  policy  with  mercy.  It  re- 
mains, therefore,  only  to  find  out,  what  has  hitherto 
baffled  all  our  researches,  the  retreat  of  our  dear 
kinsfolk,  and  to  make  myself  a  welcome  lover  to 
the  demoiselle.  There  is  some  disparity  of  years, 
I  own  ;  but — unless  your  sex  and  my  glass  flatter 
me  overmuch — I  am  still  a  match  for  many  a  gal- 
lant of  five-and-twenty." 

The  count  said  this  with  so  charming  a  smile, 
and  looked  so  preeminently  handsome,  that  he 
carried  off  the  coxcombry  of  the  words  as  gracefully 
as  if  they  had  been  spoken  by  some  dazzling  hero 
of  the  grand  old  comedy  of  Parisian  life. 

Then  interlacing  his  fingers,  and  lightly  leaning 
his  hands,  thus  clasped,  upon  his  sister's  shoulder, 
he  looked  into  her  face,  and  said  slowly — **  And 
now,  my  sister,  for  some  gentle  but  deserved 
reproach.  Have  you  not  sadly  failed  me  in  the 
task  I  imposed  on  your  regard  for  my  interests? 
Is  it  not  some  years  since  you  first  came  to  England 
on  the  mission  of  discovering  these  worthy  relatives 
of  ours?  Did  I  not  entreat  you  to  seduce  into  your 
toils  the  man  whom  I  knew  to  be  my  enemy,  and 
who  was  indubitably  acquainted  with  our  cousin's 
retreat — a  secret  he  has  hitherto  locked  within  his 
bosom  ?  Did  you  not  tell  me,  that  though  he  was 
then  in  England,  you  could  find  no  occasion  even 
to  meet  him,  but  that  you  had  obtained  the  friend- 
ship of  the  statesman  to  whom  I  directed  your 
attention,  as  his  most  intimate  associate?  And 
yet  you,  whose  charms  are  usually  so  irresistible, 
learn  nothing  from  the  statesman,  as  you  see 
nothing  of  Milord,  Nay,  baffled  and  misled,  you 
actually  suppose  that  the  quarry  has  taken  refuge 
in  France.  You  go  thither — you  pretend  to  search 
the  capital — the  provinces,  Switzerland,  que  sais- 


jef — all  in  vain — though— ybt  de  gtntilhomme-^ 
your  police  cost  me  dearly — you  return  to  "Eng" 
land — the  same  chase,  and  the  same  result.  Pei- 
sambleu^  ma  saur^  I  do  too  much  credit  to  your 
talents  not  to  question  your  zeal.  In  a  word,  have 
you  been  in  eanie«t — or  have  you  not  had  some 
womanly  pleasure  in  amusing  yourself  and  abusing 
my  trust?" 

'*  Giulio,"  answered  Beatrice  sadly,  **  you  know 
the  influence  you  have  exercised  over  my  character 
and  my  fate.  Your  reproaches  are  not  just.  I 
made  such  inquiries  as  were  in  my  power,  and  I 
have  now  cause  to  believe  that  I  know  one  who  is 
possessed  of  this  secret,  and  can  guide  us  to  it." 

*^  Ah,  you  do  !"  exclaimed  the  count.  Beatrice 
did  not  heed  the  exclamation,  and  hurried  on. 

"  But  grant  that  my  heart  shrunk  from  the  task 
you  imposed  on  me,  would  it  not  have  been  natural? 
When  I  first  came  to  England,  you  informed  roe 
that  your  object  in  discovering  the  exiles  was  one 
which  I  could  h<niesily  aid.  You  naturally  desired 
first  to  know  if  the  daughter  lived ;  if  not,  yoa 
were  the  heir.  If  she  did,  you*  assured  me  you 
desired  to  eflTect,  through  my  mediation,  some  lib- 
eral compromise  with  Alphonso,  by  which  you 
would  have  sought  to  obtain  his  restoration,  pro- 
vided he  would  leave  you  for  life  in  possession  of 
the  grant  you  liold  from  the  crown.  While  these 
were  your  objects,  I  did  my  best,  ineflTectual  as  it 
was,  io  obtain  the  information  reiiuired." 

"  And  what  made  me  lose  so  important,  though 
so  ineffectual  an  ally?"  asked  the  count,  still  smil- 
ing ;  but  a  gleam  that  belied  the  smile  shot  from 
his  eve. 

*'  What !  when  you  bade  me  receive  and  cooper- 
ate with  the  miserable  spies — the  false  Italians — 
whom  you  sent  over,  and  seek  to  entangle  this  poor 
exile,  when  found,  in  souie  rash  correspondence, 
to  be  revealed  to  the  court ; — when  you  sought  to 
seduce  the  daughter  of  the  Counts  of  Peschiera, 
the  descendant  of  those  who  had  ruled  in  Italy, 
into  the  informer,  the  corrupter,  and  the  traitress! 
No,  Giulio — then  I  recoiled  ;  and  then,  fearful  of 
your  own  sway  over  me,  I  retreated  into  France. 
1  have  answered  you  frankly." 

The  count  removed  his  hands  from  the  shoulder 
on  which  they  had  reclined  so  cordially. 

**  And  this,"  said  he,  **  is  your  wisdom,  and  this 
your  gratitude.  You,  whose  fortunes  are  bound 
up  in  mine — you,  who  subsist  on  my  bounty — you, 
who- 
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**  Hold,"  cried  the  marchesa,  rising,  and  with  a 
burst  of  emotion,  as  if  stung  to  the  utmost,  and 
breaking  into  revolt  from  the  tyrannv  of  years — 
"  Hold — gratitude  !  bounty  !  Brother,  brother — 
what,  indeed,  do  I  owe  to  you  ?  The  shame  and 
the  misery  of  a  life.  While  yet  a  child,  you  con- 
demned me  to  marry  against  my  will — against  my 
heart — against  my  prayers — ^and  laughed  at  my 
tears  when  I  knelt  to  you  for  mercy.  I  was  pure 
then,  Giulio— -pure  and  innocent  as  the  flowers  in 
my  virgin  crown.     And  now — ^now — " 

Beatrice  stopped  abruptly,  and  clasped  her  hands 
before  her  face. 

'*  Now  you  upbraid  me,"  said  the  count,  un- 
ruffled by  her  sudden  passion,  *'  because  I  gave  yoa 
in  marriage  to  a  man  young  and  noble?" 

**  Old  in  vices,  and  mean  of  soul !  The  mar- 
riage I  forgave  you.  You  had  the  right,  according 
to  the  customs  of  our  country,  to  dispose  of  my 
hand.  But  I  forgave  you  not  the  consolations  that 
you  whispered  in  the  ear  of  a  wretched  and  insulted 
wife."  • 
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"Pardon  me  the  remark,"  replied  the  count, 
v^iih  a  courtly  bend  of  his  head,  **  but  those  conso- 
lations were  also  conformable  to  the  customs  of  our 
country,  and  I  was  not  aware  till  now  that  you  had 
wholly  disdained  them.  And,"  continued  the 
count,  **  ynu  were  not  so  long  a  wife  that  the  gall 
of  the  chain  should  smart  still.  You  were  soon 
lefi  a  widow — free,  childless,  young,  beautiful." 

**  And  penniless." 

**  True,  Di  Negra  was  a  gambler,  and  very  un- 
lucky ;  no  fault  of  mine.  I  could  neither  keep  the 
cards  from  his  hands,  nor  advise  him  how  to  play 
them." 

•'  And  my  own  portion  ?  Oh,  Giulio,  I  knew  but 
at  his  death  why  you  had  condemned  me  to  that 
renegade  Genoese.  He  owed  you  money,  and, 
against  honor,  and  I  believe  against  law,  you  had 
accepted  my  fortune  in  discharge  of  the  debt." 

**  He  had  no  other  way  to  discharge  it — a  debt 
of  honor  must  be  paid — old  stories  these.  What 
matters?  Since  then  my  purse  has  been  open  to 
yon." 

♦*  Yes,  not  as  your  sister,  but  your  instrument — 
your  Fpy  I  Yes,  your  purse  has  been  open — with 
a  ni;:gard  hand." 

**  i'n  pcu  de  conscience ^  ma  chire,  yon  are  so  ex- 
travagant. But  come,  be  plain.  What  would 
you  ?*' 

*'  I  would  be  free  from  you." 

*'  That  is,  you  would  form  some  second  marriage 
with  one  of  these  rich  island  lords.  Ma  foi,  I  re- 
spect your  ambition." 

**"  It  is  not  so  high.  I  aim  but  to  escape  from 
slavery — to  he  placed  beyond  dishonorable  tempta- 
tion. I  desire,"  cried  Beatrice,  with  increased 
emotion,  **  I  desire  to  reenter  the  life  of  wo- 
man." 

**  Eno' !"  said  the  count,  with  a  visible  impa- 
tience*  **  is  there  anything  in  the  attainment  of 
your  objrrt  that  should  render  you  indifferent  to 
mine  I  You  desire  to  marry,  if  I  comprehend  you 
riizlit.  And  to  marry,  as  becomes  you,  you  should 
bring  to  your  husband  not  debts,  but  a  dowry?  Be 
it  so.  I  will  restore  the  portion  that  I  saved  from 
thu  spendthrift  clutch  of  the  Genoese — the  moment 
thut  it  i.s  mine  to  bestow — the  moment  that  I  am 
hus*>:in<l  to  my  kinsman's  heiress.  And  now,  Bea- 
trice, you  imply  that  my  former  notions  revolted 
your  cniisrience  ;  my  present  plan  should  content 
it ;  for  hy  this  marriage  shall  our  kinsman  regain 
his  conntiy,  and  repossess,  at  least,  half  his  lands. 
And  if  1  nm  not  an  excellent  husband  to  the  demoi- 
selle, it  will  be  her  own  fault.  I  have  sown  my 
wild  oais.  Je  suis  bon  prince,  when  I  have  things 
a  litilo  my  own  way.  It  is  my  hope  and  my  in- 
tention, and  certainly  it  will  be  my  interest,  to  be- 
come ffi^ne  epoux  et  irreproachaf)fe  pire  de  famille. 
I  sp*?Tk  lightly — 't  is  my  way.  I  mean  seriously. 
The  little  girl  will  be  very  happy  with  me,  and  1 
shall  succeed  in  soothing  all  resentment  her  father 
may  retain.  Will  you  aid  me,  then — yes  or  no? 
Aid  me,  and  you  shall  indeed  be  free.  The  magi- 
cian will  release  the  fair  spirit  he  has  bound  to  his 
will.  Aid  me  not,  ma  chhre,  and  mark,  I  do  not 
threaten — 1  do  but  warn — aid  me  not ;  grant  that  I 
become  a  beggar,  and  ask  yourself  what  is  to  be- 
come of  you — still  young,  still  beautiful,  and  still 
penniless  ?  Nay,  worse  than  penniless ;  you  have 
done  me  the  honor,  (and  here  the  count,  looking  on 
the  table,  drew  a  letter  from  a  portfolio,  emblazoned 
with  his  arms  and  coronet,)  you  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  consult  me  as  to  your  debts." 

«•  You  will  restore  my  fortune  ?"  said  the  mar- 


chesa,  irresolutely — and  averting  her  head  from  an 
odious  schedule  of  figures. 

••  When  my  own,  with  your  aid,  is  secured," 

'*  But  do  you  not  overrate  the  value  of  my  aid?" 

'*  Possibly,"  said  the  count,  with  a  caressing 
suavity — and  he  kissed  his  sister's  forehead.  "  Pos- 
sibly ;  but  by  my  honor,  I  wish  to  repair  to  yoa 
any  wrong,  real  or  supposed,  I  may  have  done  vou 
in  past  times.  I  wish  to  find  again  my  own  dear 
sister.  I  may  overvalue  your  aid,  but  not  the  af- 
fection from  which  it  comes.  Let  us  be  friends, 
cara  Beatrice  mia,^^  added  the  count,  for  the  first 
time  employing  Italian  words. 

The  marchesa  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and 
her  tears  flowed  softly.  Evidently  this  man  had 
great  influence  over  her — and  evidently,  whatever 
her  cause  for  complaint,  her  aflTeciion  for  him  was 
still  sisterly  and  strong.  A  nature  with  fine  flashes 
of  generosity,  spirit,  h(mor,  and  passion,  was  hers 
— but  uncultured,  unguided — spoilt  by  the  worst 
social  examples— easily  led  into  wrong — not  al- 
ways aware  where  the  wrong  was — letting  aflfec- 
lions  good  or  bad  whisper  away  her  conscience  or 
blind  her  reason.  Such  women  are  often  fat  more 
dangerous  when  induced  to  wrong,  than  those  who 
are  thoroughly  abandoned — such  women  are  the  ac- 
complices men  like  the  Count  of  Peschiera  most 
desire  to  obtain. 

*'  Ah,  Giulio,"  said  Beatrice,  aAer  a  pause,  and 
lookitig  up  at  him  through  her  tears,  "  when  yoa 
speak  to  me  thus,  you  know  you  can  do  with  me 
what  you  will.  Fatherless  and  motherless,  whom 
had  my  childhood  to  love  and  obey  but  you  ?" 

**  Dear  Beatrice,"  murmured  the  count  tenderly 
— and  he  again  kissed  her  forehead.  **  So,"  ha 
continued  more  carelessly — **  so  the  reconciliation 
is  efllectrd,  and  our  interests  and  our  hearts  re- 
allied.  Now,  alas !  to  descend  to  busineiiis.  You 
say  that  you  know  some  one  whom  you  believe  to 
he  acquainted  with  the  lurking-place  of  my  father- 
in-law — that  is  to  he  !" 

*'  I  think  so.  You  remind  me  that  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment with  him  this  day  ;  it  is  near  the  hour 
— I  must  leave  you." 

"  To  learn  the  secret? — Quick — quick.  I  have 
no  fear  of  your  success,  if  it  is  by  his  heart  that 
you  lead  him?" 

**  You  mistake ;  on  his  heart  I  have  no  hold. 
But  he  has  a  friend  who  loves  nie,  and  honorably, 
and  whose  cause  he  pleads.  I  think  here  that  I 
have  some  means  to  control  or  persuade  him.  If 
not — ah,  he  is  of  a  character  that  perplexes  me  in 
all  but  his  worldly  ambition  ;  and  how  can  we  for- 
eigners influence  him  through  t/iaiV 

**  Is  he  poor,  or  is  he  extravagant?" 

**  Not  extravagant,  and  not  positively  poor,  but 
dependent." 

**  Then  we  have  him,"  said  the  count,  compos- 
edly. '*  If  his  assistance  be  worth  buying,  we  can 
bid  high  for  it.  Sur  mon  dme,  I  never  yet  knew 
money  fail  with  any  man  who  was  biitli  worldly 
and  dependent.  I  put  him  and  myself  in  your 
hands." 

Thus  saying,  the  count  opened  the  door,  and  con- 
ducted his  sister  with  formal  politeness  to  her  car- 
riage. He  then  returned,  reseated  himself,  and 
mused  in  silence.  As  he  did  so,  the  niusc'Ies  of 
his  countenance  relaxed.  The  levity  of  the  French- 
man fled  from  his  visage,  and  in  his  eye,  as  it  gazed 
abstractedly  into  space,  there  was  that  steady  dupth 
so  remarkable  in  the  old  portraits  of  Florentine  di- 
plomatist or  Venetian  oligarch.  Thus  seen,  there 
was  in  that  face,  despite  all  its  beauty,  something 
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that  would  have  awed  back  even  the  fond  gaze  of 
love ;  somethiog  hard,  collected,  inscrutable,  re- 
morseless. But  this  change  of  countenance  did 
not  last  long.  Evidently  thought,  though  intense 
for  the  moment,  was  not  habitual  to  the  man.  Evi- 
dently he  had  lived  the  life  which  takes  all  things 
lightly — so  he  rose  with  a  look  of  fatigue,  shook 
and  stretched  himself,  as  if  to  cast  oflT,  or  grow  out 
of,  an  unwelcome  and  irksome  mood.  An  hour  af- 
terwards, the  Count  of  Peschiera  was  charming  all 
eyes,  and  pleasing  all  ears,  in  the  saloon  of  a  high- 
born beauty,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at 
Vienna,  and  whose  charms,  according  to  that  old 
and  nevei-truth-speaking  oracle.  Polite  Scandal, 
were  now  said  to  have  attracted  to  London  the  bril- 


liant foreigner. 


CHAPTER   III. 


The  marchesa  regained  her  house,  which  was 
in  Curzon  street,  and  withdrew  to  her  own  room, 
to  readjust  her  dress,  and  remove  from  her  counte- 
nance all  trace  of  the  tears  she  had  shed. 

Half-an-hour  afterwards  she  was  seated  in  her 
drawing-room,  composed  and  calm;  nor,  seeing 
her  then,  could  you  have  guessed  that  she  was  ca- 
pable of  so  much  emotion  and  so  much  weakness, 
in  that  stately  exterior,  in  that  quiet  attitude,  in 
that  elaborate  and  finished  elegance  which  comes 
alike  from  the  arts  of  the  toilet  and  the  conventional 
repose  of  rank,  you  could  see  but  the  woman  of  the 
world  and  the  great  lady. 

A  knock  at  the  door  was  heard,  and  in  a  few 
moments  there  entered  a  visitor,  with  the  easy  fa- 
miliarity of  intimate  acquaintance — a  young  man, 
but  with  none  of  the  bloom  of  youth.  His  hair, 
fine  as  a  woman's,  was  thin  and  scanty,  but  it  fell 
low  over  the  forehead,  and  concealed  that  noblest 
of  our  human  features.  '^  A  gentleman,"  says 
Apuleius,  **  ought,  if  he  can,  to  wear  his  whole 
mind  on  his  forehead."*  The  young  visitor  would 
never  have  committed  so  frank  an  imprudence. 
His  cheek  was  pale,  and  in  his  step  and  his  move- 
ments there  was  a  languor  that  spoke  of  fatigued 
nerves  or  delicate  health.  But  the  light  of  the  eye 
and  the  tone  of  the  voice  were  those  of  a  mental 
temperament  controlling  the  bodily — vigorous  and 
energetic.  For  the  rest,  his  general  appearance 
was  distinguished  by  a  refinement  alike  intellectual 
and  social.  Once  seen,  you  would  not  easily  forget 
him.  And  the  reader  no  doubt  already  recognizes 
Randal  Leslie.  His  salutation,  as  I  before  said, 
was  that  of  intimate  familiarity  ;  yet  it  was  given 
and  replied  to  with  that  unreserved  openness  which 
denotes  the  absence  of  a  more  tender  sentiment. 

Seating  himself  by  the  marchesa's  side,  Randal 
began  first  to  converse  on  the  fashionable  topics 
and  gossip  of  the  day  ;  but  it  was  observable,  that, 
while  he  extracted  from  her  the  current  anecdote 
and  scandal  of  the  great  world,  neither  anecdote 
nor  scandal  did  he  communicate  in  return.  Ran- 
dal Leslie  had  already  learned  the  art  not  to  com- 
mit hfmself,  nor  to  have  quoted  against  him  one 
ill-natured  remark  upon  the  eminent.  Nothing 
more  injures  the  man  who  would  rise  beyond  the 
fame  of  the  salons,  than  to  be  considered  backbiter 
and  gossip ;  "  yet  it  is  always  useful,**  thought 
Randal  Leslie,  **  to  know  the  foibles — the  small, 
•ocial  and  private  springs  by  which  the  great  are 
moved.    Critical  occasions  may  arise  in  which 
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*  I  must  be  pardoned  for  annexing  the  original, 
since  it  loses  much  by  translation : — *' Hominem  libe- 
ram  et  magnificura  debere,  si  qaeat|  in  primori  fronte, 
animum  gestare/' 


such  knowledge  may  be  power."  And  hence, 
perhaps,  (besides  a  more  private  motive,  soon  to 
be  perceived,)  Randal  did  not  consider  his  time 
thrown  away  in  cultivating  Madame  di  Negra's 
friendship.  For,  despite  much  that  was  whispered 
against  her,  she  had  succeeded  in  dispelling  the 
coldness  with  which  she  had  at  first  been  received 
in  the  London  circles.  Her  beauty,  her  grace,  and 
her  high  birth,  had  raised  her  into  fashion,  and  the 
homage  of  men  of  the  first  station,  while  it  perhaps 
injured  her  reputation  as  woman,  added  to  her 
celebrity  as  fine  lady.  So  much  do  we  cold  Eng- 
lish, prudes  though  we  be,  forgive  to  the  foreigner 
what  we  avenge  on  the  native. 

Sliding  at  last  from  these  general  topics  into 
very  well-bred  and  elegant  personal  compliment, 
and  reciting  various  eulogies,  which  lord  this  and 
the  duke  of  that  had  passed  on  the  marchesa*8 
charms,  Randal  laid  his  hand  on  hers,  with  the 
license  of  admitted  friendship,  and  said — 

**  But  since  you  have  deigned  to  confide  in  me, 
since  when  (happily  for  me,  and  with  a  generosity 
of  which  no  coquette  could  have  been  capable) 
you,  in  good  time,  repressed  into  friendship  feel- 
ings that  might  else  have  ripened  into  those  you 
are  formed  to  inspire  and  disdain  to  return,  you 
told  me  with  your  charming  smile,  *  Let  no  one 
speak  to  me  of  love  who  does  not  oflfer  me  his 
hand,  and  with  it  the  means  to  supply  tastes,  that 
I  fear  are  terribly  extravagant  ;*  since  thus  you 
allowed  me  to  divine  your  natural  objects,  and  upon 
that  understanding  our  intimacy  has  been  founded, 
you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  the  admiration 
you  excite  amongst  these  grand  seigneurs  I  have 
named,  only  serves  to  defeat  your  own  purpose, 
and  scare  away  admirers  less  brilliant,  but  more  in 
earnest.  Most  of  these  gentlemen  are  unfortu- 
nately married  ;  and  they  who  are  not  belong  to 
those  members  of  our  aristocracy  who,  in  marriage^ 
seek  more  than  beauty  and  wit — namely,  conneo- 
tions  to  strengthen  their  political  station  or  wealth 
to  redeem  a  mortgage  and  sustain  a  title." 

'*  My  dear  Mr.  Leslie,*'  replied  the  marchesa—: 
and  a  certain  sadness  might  be  detected  in  the  tone 
of  the  voice  and  the  droop  of  the  eye — **  I  have 
lived  long  enough  in  the  real  world  to  appreciate 
the  baseness  and  the  falsehood  of  most  of  those 
sentiments  which  take  the  noblest  names.  I  see 
through  the  hearts  of  the  admirers  you  parade 
before  me,  and  know  that  not  one  of  them  would 
shelter  with  his  ermine  the  woman  to  whom  he 
talks  of  his  heart.  Ah,*'  continued  Beatrice,  with 
a  soflness  of  which  she  was  unconscious,  but  which 
might  have  been  extremely  dangerous  to  youth 
less  steeled  and  self-guarded  than  was  Randal 
Leslie*8 — '*  ah,  I  am  less  ambitious  than  you  sup- 
pose. I  have  dreamed  of  a  friend,  a  companion,  a 
protector,  with  feelings  still  fresh,  undebased  by 
the  low  round  of  vulgar  dissipation  and  mean 
pleasures — of  a  heart  so  new,  that  it  might  restore 
my  own  to  what  it  was  in  its  happy  spring.  I 
have  seen  in  your  country  some  marriages,  the 
mere  contemplation  of  which  has  filled  my  eyes 
with  delicious  tears.  I  have  learned  in  England 
to  know  the  valu^  of  home.  And  with  such  a 
heart  as  I  describe,  and  such  a  home,  I  could  for- 
get that  I  ever  knew  a  less  pure  ambition." 

*'  This  language  does  not  surprise  me,"  said 
Randal ;  *'  yet  it  does  not  harmonize  with  your 
former  answer  to  me." 

*'  To  you,'*  repeated  Beatrice  smiling,  and  re- 

fiining  her  lighter  manner  ;  '*  to  you — true.    But 
never  had  the  vanity  to  think  that  your  afifection 
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fur  me  could  bear  the  sacrifices  it  would  cost  you 
in  marriage ;  that  you,  witli  your  ambition,  could 
bound  your  dreams  of  happiness  to  home.  And 
then,  too,"  said  she,  raising  her  head,  and  with  a 
certain  grave  pride  in  her  air — "  and  theuy  I  could 
not  have  consented  to  share  my  fate  with  one  whom 
my  poverty  would  cripple.  I  could  not  listen  to 
ray  heart,  if  it  had  beat  for  a  lover  without  fortune  ; 
for  to  him  I  could  then  have  brought  but  a  burden, 
and  betrayed  him  into  a  union  with  poverty  and 
debt.  Now,  it  may  be  different.  Now  I  may  have 
the  dowry  that  befits  my  birth.  And  now  I  may 
be  free  to  choose  according  to  my  heart  as  woman, 
not  according  to  my  necessities,  as  one  poor,  har- 
assed, and  despairing." 

^'  Ah,"  said  Randal,  interested,  and  drawing 
still  closer  towards  his  fair  companion — **  ah,  I 
congratulate  you  sincerely  ;  you  have  cause,  then, 
to  think  that  you  shall  be — rich  ?" 

The  marchesa  paused  before  she  answered,  and 
during  that  pause  Randal  relaxed  the  web  of  the 
scheme  which  he  had  been  secretly  weaving,  and 
rapidly  considered  whether,  if  Beatrice  di  Negra 
would  indeed  be  rich,  she  might  answer  to  him- 
self as  a  wife  ;  and  in  what  way,  if  so,  he  had  best 
change  his  tone  from  that  of  friendship  into  that  of 
love.     While  thus  reflecting,  Beatrice  answered — 

'*  Not  rich  for  an  Englishwoman  ;  for  an  Italian, 
yes.     My  fortune  should  be  half  a  million" — 

*'  Haifa  million  !"  cried  Randal,  and  with  diffi- 
culty he  restrained  himself  from  falling  at  her  feet 
in  adoration. 

"  Of  francs !"  continued  the  marchesa. 

'*  Francs !  Ah,"  said  Randal,  with  a  long-drawn 
breath,  and  recovering  from  his  sudden  enthusiasm, 
"about  twenty  thousand  pounds! — eight  hundred 
a-year  at  four  per  cent.  A  very  handsome  portion, 
certainly — (Genteel  poverty  !  he  murmured  to  him- 
self. What  an  escape  1  have  had !  but  I  see — I 
see.  This  will  smooth  all  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  my  better  and  earlier  project.  I  see) — a  very 
handsome  portion,"  he  repeated  aloud — **  not  for  a 
grand  seigneur,  indeed,  but  still  for  a  gentleman 
of  birth  and  expectations  worthy  of  your  choice, 
if  ambition  be  not  your  first  object.  Ah,  while 
you  spoke  with  such  endearing  eloquence  of  feel- 
ings that  were  fresh,  of  a  heart  that  was  new,  of 
the  happy  English  home,  you  might  guess  that 
my  thoughts  ran  to  my  friend  who  loves  you  so 
devotedly,  and  who  so  realizes  your  ideal.  Pro- 
verbially, with  us,  happy  marriages  and  happy 
homes  are  found  not  in  the  gay  circles  of  London 
fashion,  but  at  the  hearths  of  our  rural  nobility — 
our  untitled  country  gentlemen.  And  who,  amongst 
^1  your  adorers,  can  offer  you  a  lot  so  really  envi- 
able as  the  one  whom,  I  see  by  your  blush,  you 
already  guess  that  I  refer  to?" 

**  Did  I  blush  ?"  said  the  marchesa,  with  a  silvery 
laugh.  "  Nay,  I  think  that  your  zeal  for  your 
friend  misled  you.  But  I  will  own  frankly,  I  have 
been  touched  by  his  honest,  ingenuous  love — so 
evident,  yet  rather  looked  than  spoken.  I  have 
contrasted  the  love  tiiat  honors  me  with  the  suitors 
that  seek  to  degrade ;  more  I  cannot  say.  For 
though  I  grant  that  your  friend  is  handsome,  high- 
spirited,  and  generous,  still  he  is  not  what — " 

**  You  mistake,  believe  me,"  interrupted  Ran- 
dal. **  You  shall  not  finish  your  sentence.  He  is 
all  that  you  do  not  yet  suppose  him ;  for  his  shyness, 
and  his  very  love,  his  very  respect  for  your  supe- 
riority, do  not  allow  his  mind  and  his  nature  to 
appear  to  advantage.     You,  it  is  true,  have  a  taste 
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for  letters  and  poetry  rare  among  your  country- 
women. He  has  not  at  present — few  men  have. 
But  what  Cimon  would  not  be  refined  by  so  fair  an 
Iphigenia?  Such  frivolities  as  he  now  shows 
belong  but  to  youth  and  inexperience  of  life. 
Happy  the  brother  who  could  see  his  sister  the 
wife  of  Frank  Hazeldean  !" 

The  marchesa  leant  her  cheek  on  her  hand  in 
silence.  To  her,  marriage  was  more  than  it 
usually  seems  to  dreaming  maiden  or  to  disconso- 
late widow.  So  had  the  strong  desire  to  escape 
from  the  control  of  her  unprincipled  and  remorse- 
less brother  grown  a  part  of  her  very  soul — so  had 
whatever  was  best  and  highest  in  ber  very  mixed 
and  complex  character  been  galled  and  outraged 
by  her  friendless  and  exposed  position,  the  equivo- 
cal worship  rendered  to  her  beauty,  the  various 
debasements  to  which  pecuniary  embarrassments 
had  subjected  her — (not  without  design  on  the  part 
of  the  count,  who,  though  grasping,  was  not 
miserly,  and  who,  by  precarious  and  seemingly 
capricious  gif\s  at  one  time,  and  refusals  of  all  aid 
at  another,  had  involved  her  in  debt  in  order  to 
retain  his  hold  on  her) — so  utterly  painful  and 
humiliating  to  a  woman  of  her  pride  and  her  birth 
was  the  station  that  she  held  in  the  world — that  in 
marriage  she  saw  liberty,  life,  honor,  self-redemp- 
tion ;  and  these  thoughts,  while  they  compelled 
her  to  cooperate  with  the  schemes,  by  which  the 
count,  on  securing  to  himself  a  bride,  was  to 
bestow  on  herself  a  dower,  also  disposed  her  now 
to  receive  with  favor  Randal  Leslie's  pleadings  on 
behalf  of  his  friend. 

The  advocate  saw  that  he  made  an  impression, 
and  with  the  marvellous  skill  which  his  knowledge 
of  those  natures  that  engaged  his  study  bestowed 
on  his  intelligence,  he  continued  to  improve  his 
cause  by  such  representations  as  were  likely  to  be 
most  effective.  With  what  admirable  tact  he 
avoided  panegyric  of  Frank  as  the  mere  individual, 
and  drew  him  rather  as  the  type,  the  ideal  of  what 
a  woman  in  Beatrice's  position  might  desire,  in 
the  safety,  peace  and  honor  of  a  home,  in  the  trust 
and  constancy,  and  honest  confiding  love  of  its 
partner !  He  did  not  paint  an  elysium ;  he  de- 
scribed a  haven  ;  he  did  not  glowingly  delineate  & 
hero  of  romance — he  soberly  portrayed  that  repre- 
sentative of  the  respectable  and  the  real  which  a 
woman  turns  to  when  romance  begins  to  seem 
to  her  but  delusion.  Verily,  if  you  could  have 
looked  into  the  heart  of  the  person  he  addressed, 
and  heard  him  speak,  you  would  have  cried  admir- 
ingly, "  Knowledge  is  power  ;  and  this  man,  if  as 
able  on  a  larger  field  of  action,  should  play  n& 
mean  part  in  the  history  of  his  time." 

Slowly  Beatrice  roused  herself  from  the  reveries 
which  crept  over  her  as  he  spoke — slowly,  and 
with  a  deep  sigh,  and  said — 

*'  Well,  well,  grant  all  you  say ;  at  least,  before 
I  can  listen  to  so  honorable  a  love,  I  must  be  re- 
lieved from  the  base  and  sordid  pressure  that  weighs 
on  me.  I  cannot  say  to  the  man  who  woos  me, 
*  Will  you  pay  the  debts  of  the  daughter  of  Fran- 
zini,  and  the  widow  of  di  Negra  V  " 

"  Nay,  your  debts,  surely,  make  so  slight  a  por- 
tion of  your  dowry." 

"  But  the  dowry  has  to  be  secured ;"  and  here, 
turning  the  tables  upon  her  companion,  as  the  apt 
proverb  expresses  it,  Madame  di  Negra,  extended 
her  hand  to  Randal,  and  said  in  her  most  winning 
accents,  **  You  are,  then,  truly  and  sincerely  my 
friend  1" 
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Can  yoa  doubt  it!" 

I  prove  that  I  do  not— for  I  ask  your  assist^ 
ance." 

"Mine?    How?" 

**  Listen  ;  my  brother  has  arrived  in  liondon — " 

"  I  see  that  arrival  announced  in  the  papers." 

"  And  he  comes,  empowered  by  the  consent  of 
the  emperor,  to  ask  the  hand  of  a  relation  and 
countrywoman  of  his ;  an  alliance  that  will  heal 
long  family  dissensions,  and  add  to  his  own  for- 
tunes those  of  an  heiress.  My  brother,  like  my- 
self, has  been  extravagant.  The  dowry  which  by 
law  he  still  owes  me  it  would  distress  him  to  pay 
till  this  marriage  be  assured." 

**  I  understand,"  said  Randal.  *'  But  how  can 
I  aid  this  marriage?" 

'*  By  assisting  us  to  discoyer  the  bride.  She, 
with  her  father,  sought  refuge  and  concealment  in 
England." 

"  The  father  had,  then,  taken  part  in  some  polit- 
ical disafi^tions,  and  was  proscribed?" 

'*  Exactly  so ;  and  so  well  has  he  concealed  him- 
self that  he  has  baffled  all  our  efforts  to  discover 
his  retreat.  My  brother  can  obtain  him  his  pardon 
in  ceroentinj?  this  alliance — " 

"  Proceed." 

''Ah,  Randal,  Randal,  is  this  the  frankness  of 
friendship  ?  You  know  that  I  have  before  sought 
to  obtain  the  secret  of  our  relation's  retreat — sought 
in  vain  to  obtain  it  from  Mr.  Egerton,  who  assur- 
edly knows  it — " 

"  But  who  communicates  no  secrets  to  living 
man,"  said  Randal,  almost  bitterly  ;  "  who,  close 
and  compact  as  iron,  is  as  little  malleable  to  me  as 
to  you." 

**  Pardon  me.  I  know  you  so  well,  that  I  be- 
lieve you  could  attain  to  any  secret  you  sought  ear- 
nestly to  acquire.  Nay,  more,  I  believe  that  you 
know  already  that  secret  which  I  ask  you  to  share 
with  me." 

"  What  on  earth  makes  you  think  so?" 

"  When,  some  weeks  ago,  you  asked  me  to  de- 
scribe the  personal  appearance  and  manners  of  the 
exile,  which  I  did  partly  from  the  recollections  of 
my  childhood,  partly  from  the  description  given  to 
me  by  others,  I  could  not  but  notice  your  counte- 
nance, and  remark  its  change;  in  spite,"  said  the 
marchess,  smiling,  and  watching  Randal  while  she 
spoke — *'  iu  spite  of  your  habitual  self-command. 
And  when  I  pressed  you  to  own  that  you  had  ac- 
tually seen  some  one  who  tallied  with  that  descrip- 
tion, your  denial  did  not  deceive  me.  Still  more, 
when  returning  recently,  of  your  own  accord,  to 
the  subject,  you  questioned  me  so  shrewdly  as  to 
my  motives  in  seeking  the  clue  to  our  refugees, 
and  I  did  not  then  answer  you  satisfactorily,  I  could 
detect—" 

<*Ha,  ha,"  interrupted  Randal,  with  the  low 
soft  laugh  by  which  occasionally  he  infringed  upon 
Lord  Chesterfield's  recommendations  to  shun  a 
merriment  so  natural  as  to  be  ill-bred, — "  ha,  ha, 
your  have  the  fault  of  all  observers  too  minute  and 
refined.  But  even  granting  that  I  may  have  seen 
some  Italian  exiles,  (which  is  likely  enough,)  what 
could  be  more  simple  than  my  seeking  to  compare 
your  description  with  their  appearance ;  and  grant- 
ing that  I  might  suspect  some  one  amongst  them 
to  be  the  man  you  search  for,  what  more  simple, 
also,  than  that  I  should  desire  to  know  if  you 
meant  him  harm  or  good  in  discovering  his '  where- 
about?' For  ill,"  added  Randal,  with  an  air  of 
prudery,  '*  ill  would  it  become  me  to  betrav,  even 
to  friendship,  the  retreat  of  one  who  would  hide 


from  persecution ;  and  even  if  I  did  so— for  hooor 
itself  is  a  weak  safeguard  against  your  fascinations 
— such  indiscretion  might  be  fiital  to  my  futora 
career." 

"How?" 

"  Do  you  not  say  that  Egerton  knows  the  secret, 
yet  will  not  communicate? — ^and  is  he  a  man  who 
would  ever  forgive  in  me  an  imprudence  that  com- 
mitted himself?  My  dear  friend,  I  will  tell  yoa 
more.  When  Audley  Egerton  first  noticed  my 
growing  intimacy  with  you,  he  said,  with  his  usual 
dryness  of  counsel,  *  Randal,  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
discontinue  acquaintance  with  Madame  di  Negra — 
for  an  acquaintance  with  women  like  her  forms  the 
manners  and  refines  the  intellect ;  but  charming 
women  are  dangerous,  and  Madame  di  Negra  is — 
a  charming  woman." 

The  marchesa's  face  flushed.  Randal  resumed  : 
''  *  Your  fair  acquaintance'  (I  am  still  quoting  Eg- 
erton) '  seeks  to  discover  the  home  of  a  country- 
man of  hers.  She  suspects  that  I  know  it.  She 
may  try  to  learn  it  through  you.  Accident  may  possi- 
bly give  you  the  information  she  requires.  Beware 
how  you  betray  it.  By  one  such  weakness  I  should 
judge  of  your  general  character.  He  from  whom 
woman  can  extract  a  secret  will  never  be  fit  for 
public  life.'  Therefore,  my  dear  marchesa,  even 
supposing  I  possess  this  secret,  you  would  be  no 
true  friend  of  mine  to  ask  me  to  reveal  what  would 
imperil  all  my  prospects.  For  as  yet,"  added 
Randal,  with  a  gloomy  shade  on  his  brow — ''as 
yet  I  do  not  stand  alone  and  erect — I  lean; — I  am 
dependent."  , 

*'  There  may  be  a  way,"  replied  Madame  di 
Negra,  persisting,  '*  to  communicate  this  intelli- 
gence, without  Uie  possibility  of  Mr.  Egerton's 
tracing  our  discovery  to  yourself;  and  though  I 
will  not  press  you  further,  I  add  this — You  urge 
me  to  accept  your  friend's  hand ;  you  seem  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  his  suit,  and  you  plead  it 
with  a  warmth  that  shows  how  much  you  regard 
what  you  suppose  is  his  happiness ;  I  will  never 
accept  his  hand  till  I  can  do  so  without  blush  for 
my  penury — till  my  dowry  is  secured,  and  that  can 
only  be  by  my  brother's  union  with  the  exile^s 
daughter.  For  your  friend's  sake,  therefore,  think 
well  how  you  can  aid  me  in  the  first  step  to  that 
alliance.  The  young  lady  once  discovered,  and 
my  brother  has  no  fear  for  the  success  of  his  suit." 

'*  And  you  would  marry  Frank  if  the  dower  was 
secured?'* 

'*  Your  arguments  in  his  favor  seem  irresistible," 
replied  Beatrice,  looking  down. 

A  flash  went  from  Randal's  eyes,  and  he  mused 
a  few  moments.  i 

Then,  slowly  rising,  and  drawing  on  his  gloves, 
he  said — 

*'  Well,  at  least  you  so  far  reconcile  my  honor 
towards  aiding  your  research,  that  you  now  inform 
me  you  mean  no  ill  to  the  exile." 

**  111 ! — ^the  restoration  to  fortune,  honors,  his 
native  land." 

**  And  you  so  far  enlist  my  heart  on  your  side, 
that  you  inspire  me  with  the  hope  to  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  two  friends  whom  I  dearly  love. 
I  will,  therefore,  diligently  seek  to  ascertain  if, 
among  the  refugees  I  have  met  with,  lurk  those 
whom  yon  seek ;  and  if  so,  I  will  thoughtfully  con- 
sider how  to  give  you  the  clue.  Meanwhile,  not 
one  incautious  word  to  Egerton." 

*'  Trust  me— I  am  a  woman  of  the  world." 

Randal  now  had  gained  the  door.  He  paused, 
and  renewed  carelenly — 
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This  young  lady  must  be  heiress  to  ^reat 
wealth,  to  induce  a  man  of  your  brother's  rank  to 
take  so  much  pains  to  discover  her." 

"  Her  wealth  triT^be  vast,"  replied  the  marchesa  ; 
"and  if  anything  from  wealth  or  influence  in  a 
foreign  state  could  be  permitted  to  prove  my  broth- 
er's gratitude — " 

*'  Ah,  fie !"  interrupted  Randal,  and  approaching 
Madame  di  Negra^  he  lifled  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
and  said  gallantly, 

**  This  is  reward  enough  to  your  j^retu;  chevaSer,*^ 

With  those  words  he  took  his  leave. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

With  his  hands  behind  him,  and  his  head  droop- 
ing on  his  breast — slow,  stealthy,  noiseless,  Randal 
Leslie  glided  along  the  streets  on  leaving  the 
Italian's  house.  Across  the  scheme  he  had  before 
revolved,  there  glanced  another  yet  more  glittering, 
for  its  gain  might  be  more  sure  and  immediate. 
If  the  exile's  daughter  were  heiress  to  such  wealth, 

might  ho  himself  hope .     He  stopped  short 

even  in  his  own  soliloquy,  and  his  breath  came 
quick.     Now,  in  his  last  visit  to  Hazeldean,  he 
had  come  in  contact  with  Riccabocca,  and  been 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  Violante.    A  vague  sua- 
picion  had  crossed  him  that  these  might  be  the 
persons  of  whom  the  marchesa  was  in  search,  and 
the  suspicion  had  been  confirmed  by  Beatrice's 
description  of  the  refugee  she  desired  to  discover. 
But  as  he  had  not  then  learned  the  reason  for  her 
inquiries,  nor  conceived  the    possibility  that  he 
could  have  any  personal  interest  in  ascertaining  the 
truth,  he  had  only  classed  the  secret  in  question 
among  those  the  further  research  into  which  might 
be  len  to  time  and  occasion.    Certainly  the  reader 
will  not  do  the  unscrupulous  intellect  of  Randal 
Leslie  the  injustice  to  suppose  that  he  was  deterred 
from  confiding  to  his  fair  friend  all  that  he  knew  of 
Riccabocca,  by  the  refinement  of  honor  to  which 
be  had  so  chivalrously  alluded.    He  had  correctly 
stated  Audley  Egerton's  warning  against  any  in- 
discreet confidence,  though  he  had  forborne  to  men- 
tion a  more  recent  and  direct  renewal  of  the  same 
caution.    His  first  visit  to  Haaseldean  had  been 
paid  without  consulting  Egerton.    He  had  been 
passing  some  days  at  his  father's  house,  and  had 
gone  over  thence  to  the  squire's.     On  his  return 
to  London,  he  had,  however,  mentioned  this  visit 
to  Audley,  who  had  seemed  annoyed  and  even  dis- 
pleased at  it,  though  Randal  well  knew  sufficient 
of  Egerton's  character  to  know  that  such  feelings 
could  scarce  be  occasioned  merely  by  his  estrange- 
ment from  his  half  brother.    This  dissatisfaction 
had,  therefore,  puzzled  the  young  man.    But  as  it 
was  necessary  to  his  views  to  establish  intimacy 
with  the  squire,  he  did  not  yield  the  point  with  his 
customary  deference  to  his  patron's  whims.    He, 
therefore,  observed,  that  he  should  be  very  sorry  to 
do  anything  displeasing  to  his  benefactor,  but  that 
his  father  had  been  naturally  anxious  that  he  should 
not  appear  positively  to  slight  the  friendly  overtures 
of  Mr.  Hazeldean. 

"  Why  naturally?"  asked  Egerton. 

'*  Because  you  know  that  Mr.  Hazeldeaa  U  a 
relation  of  mine — that  my  gnndmotheT  was  a 
Hazeldean." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Egeitoo,  who»  a»  h  has  been  be- 
fore said,  knew  little,  and  cared  less,  about  the 
Haxeldean  pedigree,  *'  I  was  either  not  awaie  of 
tiiat  cireanutance,  or  had  forgotten  it.  And  your 
fiilfaer  thinks  that  the  squire  may  leave  you  a  lega- 
cy ?" 


*'  Oh,  sir,  my  father  is  not  so  mercenary — such 
an  idea  never  entered  his  head.  But  the  squire 
himself  has  indeed  said — '  Why,  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  Frank,  you  would  be  next  heir  to  my  lands, 
and  therefore  we  ought  to  know  each  other.' 
But—" 

*<  Enough,"  interrupted  Egerton,  <*  I  am  the 
last  man  to  pretend  to  the  right  of  standing  be- 
tween you  and  a  single  chance  of  fortune,  or  of  aid 
to  it.  And  whom  did  you  meet  at  Hazeldean  t" 
<*  There  was  no  one  there,  sir ;  not  even  Frank." 
"  Hum.  Is  the  squire  not  on  good  terms  with 
his  parson  ?    Any  quarrel  about  tithes?" 

''  Oh,  no  quarrel.  I  forgot  Mr.  Dale ;  I  saw 
him  pretty  often.  He  admires  and  praises  you 
very  much,  sir." 
*'  Me — ^and  why  ?  What  did  he  say  of  me  ?" 
"  That  your  heart  was  as  sound  as  your  head ; 
that  he  had  once  seen  you  about  some  old  pariflh- 
ioners  of  his ;  and  that  he  had  been  much  impressed 
with  a  depth  of  feeling  he  could  not  have  antici- 
pated in  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  statesman." 

'*  Oh,  that  was  all ;  some  aflfair  when  I  was 
member  for  Lansmere?" 
*<  I  suppose  so." 

Here  the  conversation  had  broken  ofif;  but  the 
next  time  Randal  was  led  to  visit  the  squire  he  had 
formally  asked  Egerton's  consent,  who,  afier  a 
moment's  hesitation,  had  as  formally  replied,  **  I 
have  no  objection." 

On  returning  from  this  visit,  Randal  mentioned 
that  he  had  seen  Riccabocca ;  and  Egerton,  a  little 
startled  at  first,  said  composedly,  '*  Doabtless  one 
of  the  political  refugees ;  take  care  not  to  set  Mad- 
ame di  Negra  on  his  track.  Remember,  she  is 
suspected  of  being  a  spy  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment." 

'*  Rely  on  me,  sir,"  said  Randal ;  **  but  I  should 
think  this  poor  doctor  can  scarcely  be  the  person 
she  seeks  to  discover." 

"  That  is  no  aflfair  of  ours,"  answered  Egerton ; 
*' we  are  English  gentlemen,  and  make  not  a  step 
towards  the  secrets  of  another." 

Now,  when  Randal  revolved  this  rather  ambigu- 
ous answer,  and  recalled  the  uneasiness  with  which 
Egerton  had  first  heard  of  his  visit  to  Hazeldean, 
he  thought  that  he  was  indeed  near  the  secret  which 
Egerton  desired  to  conceal  from  him  and  from  all 
— viz.,  the  incognito  of  the  Italian  whom  Lord 
I'Estrange  had  taken  under  his  protection. 

'*  My  cards,"  said  Randal  to  himself,  as,  with  a 
deep-drawn  sigh,  he  resumed  his  soliloquy,  '*  are 
become  difficult  to  play.  On  the  one  hand,  to  en- 
tangle Frank  into  marriage  with  this  foreigner,  the 
squire  could  never  forgive  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  she  will  not  marry  him  without  the  dowry — and 
that  depends  on  her  brother's  wedding  this  country- 
woman— and  that  countrywoman  be,  as  I  surmise, 
Violante — and  Violante  be  this  heiress,  and  to  be 
won  by  me !  Tush,  tush.  Such  delicate  scruples, 
in  a  woman  so  placed  and  so  constituted  as  Beatrice 
di  Negra,  must  be  easily  talked  away.  Nay,  the 
loss  itself  of  this  alliance  to  her  brother,  the  hm 
of  her  own  dowry — ifae  jtry  yimmm  of  paveiE^ 
and  debt— wonld  compel  her  into  the  sole  escape 
left  to  her  option.  I  will  then  follow  up  the  old 
plan;  I  will  go  down  to  Hazeldean,  and  see  if 
there  be  any  substance  in  the  new  one ; — and  then 
to  reconcile  both— aha — ^the  house  of  Leslie  shall 
rise  yet  from  its  ruin — and — " 

Here  he  was  startled  from  his  reverie  by  a  friend- 
ly slap  on  the  shoulder,  and  an  exdamation^- 
"  Why,  Randal,  you  are  more  absent  than  when 
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you  used  to  steal  away  from  the  cricket  ground, 
muttering  Greek  verses  at  Eton/' 

"  My  dear  Frank,"  said  Randal,  **  you — you  are 
80  hrusquBy  and  I  was  just  thinking  of  you." 

"  Were  you  ?  And  kindly,  then,  I  am  sure," 
said  Frank  Hazeldean,  his  honest  handsome  face 
lighted  up  with  the  unsuspecting  genial  trust  of 
friendship  ;  **  and  Heaven  knows,"  he  added,  with 
a  sadder  voice,  and  a  graver  expression  on  his  eye 
and  lip — "  Heaven  knows  I  want  all  the  kindness 
you  can  give  me  !" 

**  I  thought,"  said  Randal,  "that  your  father's 
last  supply,  of  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
the  bearer,  would  clear  off  your  more  pressing 
debts.  I  don't  pretend  to  preach,  but  really  I  must 
say  once  more,  you  should  not  be  so  extravagant." 

Frankj  (seriously.) — **I  have  done  my  best  to 
reform.  I  have  sold  off  my  horses,  and  I  have  not 
touched  dice  nor  card  these  six  months :  I  would 
not  even  put  into  the  raffle  for  the  last  Derby." 
This  last  was  said  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
doubted  the  possibility  of  obtaining  belief  to  some 
assertion  of  preternatural  abstinence  and  virtue. 

Randal. — "  Is  it  possible  ?  But,  with  such  self- 
conquest,  how  is  it  that  you  cannot  contrive  to  live 
within  the  bounds  of  a  very  liberal  allowance?" 

Franks  (despondingly.) — "  Why,  when  a  man 
once  gets  his  head  under  water,  it  is  so  hard  to 
float  back  again  on  the  surface.  You  see,  I  at- 
tribute all  my  embarrassments  to  that  first  conceal- 
ment of  my  debts  from  my  father,  when  they  could 
have  been  so  easily  met,  and  when  he  came  up  to 
town  so  kindly." 

"  T  am  sorry,  then,  that  I  gave  you  that  advice." 

"Oh,  you  meant  it  so  kindly,  I  don't  reproach 
you  ;  it  was  all  my  own  fault." 

"  Why,  indeed,  I  did  urge  you  to  pay  off  that 
moieiy  of  your  debts  left  unpaid,  with  your  allow- 
ance.    Had  you  done  so,  all  had  been  well." 

"  Yes,  but  poor  Borrow  well  got  into  such  a 
scrape  at  Goodwood ;  I  could  not  resist  him — a 
debt  of  honor,  that  must  be  paid ;  so  when  I  signed 
another  bill  for  him,  he  could  not  pay  it,  poor  fel- 
low ;  really  he  would  have  shot  himself,  if  I  had 
not  renewed  it ;  and  now  it  is  swelled  to  such  an 
amount  with  that  cursed  interest,  that  he  never  can 
pay  it ;  and  one  bill,  of  course,  begets  another, 
and  to  be  renewed  every  three  months ;  't  is  the 
devil  and  all !  So  little  as  I  ever  got  for  all  I  have 
borrowed,"  added  Frank  with  a  kind  of  rueful 
aniaz?.  "  Not  jCi500  ready  money;  and  it  would 
cost  me  almost  as  much  yearly — if  I  had  it." 

"Only  -ClSOO." 

"  Well,  besides  seven  large  chests  of  the  worst 
cigars  you  ever  smoked  ;  three  pipes  of  wine  that 
no  Olio  would  drink,  and  a  great  bear,  that  had 
been  ihiported  from  Greenland  for  the  sake  of  its 
grease.'' 

"  TJKit  should  at  least  have  saved  you  a  bill 
with  your  hairdresser." 

"  I  paid  his  bill  with  it,"  said  Frank,  "  and 
very  fi^ood-natured  he  was  to  take  the  monster  off 
my  hands  ;  it  had  already  hugged  two  soldiers  and 
one  groom  into  the  shape  of  a  flounder.  I  tell  you 
what,"  resumed  Frank,  after  a  short  pause,  "I 
have  a  j^reat  mind  even  now  to  tell  my  father  hon- 
estly all  my  embarrassments." 

Randal^  (solemnly^) — "Hum!" 

l^rflnA;.— •"  What?  don't  you  think  it  would  be 
the  best  way  ?  I  never  can  save  enough — never 
can  pay  off  what  I  owe  ;  and  it  rolls  like  a  snow- 
ball." 

Randal. — *•  Judging  by  the  squire's  talk,  I  think 


that  with  the  first  sight  of  your  affairs  you  would 
forfeit  his  favor  forever ;  and  your  mother  would 
be  so  shocked,  especially  after  supposing  that  the 
sum  I  brought  you  so  lately  sufficed  to  pay  off 
every  claim  on  you.  If  you  had  not  assured  her 
of  that,  it  might  be  different ;  but  she  who  so  hates 
an  untruth,  and  who  said  to  the  squire,  *  Frank 
says  this  will  clear  him  ;  and  with  all  his  faults, 
Frank  never  yet  told  a  lie.'  " 

"Oh,  my  dear  mother ! — I  fancy  I  hear  her  !  " 
cried  Frank  with  deep  emotion.  "  But  I  did  not 
tell  a  lie,  Randal ;  I  did  not  say  that  that  sum 
would  clear  me." 

"  You  empowered  and  begged  me  to  say  so," 
replied  Randal  with  grave  coldness ;  "  and  don't 
blame  me  if  I  believed  you." 

"  No,  no !  I  only  said  it  would  clear  me  for 
the  moment." 

"I  misunderstood  you,  then,  sadly;  and  such 
mistakes  involve  my  own  honor.  Pardon  nra, 
Frank  ;  don't  ask  my  aid  in  future.  Y'ou  see, 
with  the  best  intentions,  I  only  compromise  my- 
self." 

"  If  you  forsake  me,  I  may  as  well  go  and 
throw  myself  into  the  river,"  said  Frank,  in  a 
tone  of  despair ;  "  and  sooner  or  later  my  father 
must  know  my  necessities.  The  Jews  threaten  to 
go  to  him  already ;  and  the  longer  the  delay,  the 
more  terrible  the  explanation." 

"  I  don't  sec  why  your  father  should  ever  learn 
the  state  of  your  affairs  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  could  pay  off  these  usurers,  and  get  rid  of 
these  bills,  by  raising  money  on  comparatively 
easy  terms — " 

"  How  ?"  cried  Frank  eafferlv. 

"  Why,  the  Casino  property  is  entailed  on  you, 
and  you  might  obtain  a  sum  upon  that,  not  to  be 
paid  till  the  property  becomes  yours." 

"  At  my  poor  father's  death  ?  Oh,  no — no  !  I 
cannot  bear  the  idea  of  this  cold-blooded  calcula- 
tion on  a  father's  death.  I  know  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon ;  I  know  other  fellows  who  have  done  it,  but 
they  never  had  parents  so  kind  as  mine  ;  and  even 
in  them  it  shocked  and  revolted  me.  The  con- 
templating a  father's  death  and  profiting  by  the 
contemplation — it  seems  a  kind  of  parricide — it  is 
not  natural,  Randal.  Besides,  don't  you  remem- 
ber what  the  governor  said — he  actually  wept 
while  he  said  it,  *  Never  calculate  on  my  death ; 
I  could  not  bear  that.'  Oh,  Randal,  don't  speak 
of  it  I" 

"  I  respect  your  sentiments ;  but  still  all  the 
post-obits  you  could  raise  could  not  shorten  Mr. 
Hazeldean 's  life  by  a  day.  However,  dismiss  that 
idea ;  we  must  think  of  some  other  device.  Ha, 
Frank !  you  are  a  handsome  fellow,  and  your  ex- 
pectations are  great — why  don't  you  marry  some 
woman  with  money?" 

"Pooh I"  exclaimed  Frank  coloring.  "You 
know,  Randal,  that  there  is  but  one  woman  in  the 
world  I  can  ever  think  of,  and  I  love  her  so  de- 
votedly, that,  though  I  was  as  gay  as  most  men 
before,  I  really  feel  as  if  the  rest  of  her  sex  had 
lost  every  charm.  I  was  passing  through  the 
street  now — merely  to  look  up  at  her  windows — " 

"  You  speak  of  Madame  di  Negra  ?  I  have 
just  left  her.  Certainly  she  is  two  or  three  years 
older  than  you  ;  but  if  you  can  get  over  that  mis- 
fortune, why  not  marry  her?" 

"  Marry  her!"  cried  Frank  in  amaze,  and  all 
his  color  fled  from  his  cheeks.  "Marry  her! — 
are  you  serious?" 

"Why  not?" 
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"  But  even  if  she,  who  is  so  accomplished,  so 
admired — even  if  she  would  accept  me,  she  is,  you 
know,  poorer  than  myself.  She  has  told  me  so 
frankly.  That  woman  has  such  a  noble  heart ! 
and — and — my  father  would  never  consent,  nor  my 
mother  eiilier.  I  know  they  would  not." 
"  Because  she  is  a  foreigner?" 
"  Yes— partly." 

**  Yet  the  squire  suffered  his  cousin  to  marry  a 
foreigner." 

*'  Tliat  was  different.  He  had  no  control  over 
Jemima  ;  and  a  dau^hter-in-lavv  is  so  different ; 
and  my  father  is  so  English  in  his  notions  ;  and 
Madame  di  Negra,  you  see,  is  altogether  so  for- 
eign. Her  very  graces  would  be  against  her  in 
his  eyes." 

"  I  think  you  do  both  your  parents  injustice.  A 
foreigner  of  low  birth — an  actress  or  singer,  for 
instance — of  course  would  be  highly  objectionable  ; 
but  a  woman,  like  Madame  di  Negra,  of  such  high 
birth  and  connections — " 

Frank  shook  his  head.  "  I  don't  think  the  gov- 
ernor would  care  a  strav.^  about  her  connections, 
if  she  were  a  king's  daughter.  He  considers  all 
foreigners  pretty  much  alike.  And  then,  you 
know" — Frank's  voice  sank  into  a  whisper — **  you 
know  that  one  of  the  very  reasons  why  she  is  so 
dear  to  me  would  be  an  insuperable  objection  to 
the  old-fashioned  folks  at  home." 
**  I  don't  understand  you,  Frank." 
"  I  love  her  the  more,"  said  young  Hazeldean, 
raising  his  front  with  a  noble  pride,  that  seemed  to 
speak  of  his  descent  from  a  race  of  cavaliers  and 
gentlemen — *'  I  love  her  the  more  because  the 
world  has  slandered  her  name — because  I  believe 
her  to  be  pure  and  wronged.  But  would  they  at 
the  hall — they  who  do  not  see  with  a  lover's  eyes 
— thev  who  have  all  the  stubborn  English  notions 
about  the  indecorum  and  license  of  continental 
manners,  and  will  so  readily  credit  the  worst  ? — 
Oh,  no! — I  love — I  cannot  help  it — but  I  have  no 
hope." 

"It  is  very  possible  that  you  may  be  right," 
exclaimed  Randal,  as  if  struck  and  half-convinced 
by  his  companion's  argument — "  very  possible  ; 
and  certainly  I  ihink  that  the  homely  folks  at  the 
hall  would  fret  and  fume  at  first,  if  they  heard 
you  were  married  to  Madame  di  Negra.  Yet  still, 
when  your  father  learned  that  you  had  done  so, 
not  from  passion  alone,  but  to  save  him  from  all 
pecuniary  sacrifice — to  clear  yourself  of  debt — 
to—" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  Frank  im- 
patiently. 

"  I  have  reason  to  know  that  Madame  di  Negra 
will  have  as  large  a  portion  as  your  father  could 
reasonably  expect  you  to  receive  with  any  English 
wife.  And  when  this  is  properly  staled  to  the 
squire,  and  the  high  position  and  rank  of  your  wife 
fully  established  and  brought  home  to  him — for  I 
must  think  that  these  would  tell,  despite  your  ex- 
aggeraicd  notions  of  his  prejudices — and  then, 
when  he  really  sees  Madame  di  Negra,  and  can 
judge  of  her  beauty  and  rare  gifts,  upon  my  word,  ' 
1  think,  Frank,  that  there  would  be  no  cause  for  ; 
fear.  After  all,  too,  you  are  his  only  son.  He 
will  have  no  option  but  to  forgive  you  ;  and  I  know 
how  anxiously  both  your  parents  wish  to  see  you 
settled  in  life." 

Frank's  whole  countenance  became  illumin- 
ated. 

"  There  is  no  one  who  understands  the  squire  like 


you,  certainly,"  said  he,  with  lively  joy.  "  He 
has  the  highest  opinion  of  your  judgment.  And  you 
really  believe  you  could  smooth  matters?" 

"  I  believe  so,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  induce 
you  to  run  any  risk  ;  and  if,  on  cool  consideration, 
you  think  that  risk  is  incurred,  I  strongly  advise 
you  to  avoid  all  occasions  of  seeing  the  poor  mar- 
chesa.  Ah  !  you  wince  ;  but  I  say  it  for  her  sake 
as  well  as  your  own.  First,  you  must  be  aware, 
that,  unless  you  have  serious  thoughts  of  marriage, 
your  attentions  can  but  add  to  the  very  rumors  that, 
equally  groundless,  you  so  feelingly  resent  ;  and, 
secondly,  because  I  don't  think  any  man  has  a  right 
to  win  the  affections  of  a  woman — especially  a 
woman  who  seems  to  me  likely  to  love  with  her 
whole  heart  and  soul — merely  to  gratify  his  own 
vanity." 

"  Vanity !  Good  heavens,  can  you  think  so 
poorly  of  me?  But  as  to  the  marchesa's  affection," 
continued  Frank,  with  a  faltering  voice,  **  do  you 
really  and  honestly  believe  that  they  are  to  be  won 
by  me  ?" 

"  I  fear  lest  they  may  be  half  won  already," 
said  Randal  with  a  smile  and  a  shake  of  the  head  ; 
*'  but  she  is  too  proud  to  let  you  see  any  effect  you 
may  produce  on  her,  especially  when,  as  I  take  it 
for  granted,  you  have  never  hinted  at  the  hope  of 
obtaining  her  hand." 

"  I  never  till  now  conceived  such  a  hope.  My 
dear  Randal,  all  my  cares  have  vanished — I  tread 
upon  air — I  have  a  great  mind  to  call  on  her  at 
once." 

"  Stay,  stay,"  said  Randal.  "  Let  me  give  you 
a  caution.  I  have  just  informed  you  that  Madame 
di  Negra  will  have,  what  you  suspected  not  before, 
a  fortune  suitable  to  her  birth  ;  any  abrupt  change 
in  your  manner  at  present  might  induce  her  to 
believe  that  you  were  influenced  by  that  intelli- 
gence." 

*'  Ah !"  exclaimed  Frank,  stopping  short,  as  if 
wounded  to  the  quick.  **  And  I  feel  guilty — feel 
as  if  I  teas  influenced  by  that  intelligence.  So  1 
am,  too,  when  I  reflect,'*  ho  continued  with  a 
naivete  that  was  half  pathetic ;  **  but  I  hope  she 
will  not  be  vert/  rich — if  so,  I  '11  not  call." 

*'  Make  your  mind  easy,  it  is  but  a  portion  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds,  that  would 
just  suflice  to  discharge  all  your  debts,  clear  away 
all  obstacle  to  your  union,  and  in  return  for  which 
you  could  secure  a  more  than  adequate  jointure 
and  settlement  on  the  Casino  property.  Now  I  am 
on  that  head,  I  vvill  be  yet  more  communicative. 
Madame  di  Nejjra  has  a  noble  heart,  as  you  say, 
and  told  me  herself,  that,  until  her  brother  on  his 
arrival  had  assured  her  of  this  dowry,  she  would 
never  have  consented  to  marry  you — never  crippled 
with  her  own  embarrassments  the  man  she  loves. 
Ah  !  with  what  delight  she  will  hail  the  thought 
of  assisting  you  to  win  back  your  father's  heart ! 
But  be  guarded,  meanwhile.  And  now,  Frank, 
what  say  you — would  it  not  be  well  if  I  ran  down 
to  Hazeldean  to  sound  your  parents?  It  is  rather 
inconvenient  to  me,  to  be  sure,  to  leave  town  just 
at  present  ;  but  I  would  do  more  than  that  to  ren- 
der you  a  smaller  service.  Yes,  1  '11  go  to  Rood 
Hall  to-morrow,  and  thence  to  Hazeldean.  I  am 
sure  your  father  will  press  me  to  stay,  and  I  shall 
have  ample  opportunities  to  judge  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  would  be  likely  to  regard  your  marriage 
with  Madame  di  Negra — supposing  always  it  were 
properly  put  to  him.  We  can  then  act  accord- 
ingly." 
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"  My  dear,  dear  Randal !  How  can  I  thank  you  1 
If  erer  a  poor  fellow  like  me  can  serve  you  in 
return — but  that 's  impossible." 

"  Why,  certainly,  I  will  never  ask  you  to  be 
security  to  a  bill  of  mine,"  said  Randal,  laughing. 
"  I  practise  the  economy  I  preach.'* 

*'Ah!"  said  Frank,  with  a  groan,  "that  is 
because  your  mind  is  cultivated — you  have  so  many 
resources  ;  and  al]  my  faults  have  come  from  idle- 
ness. If  I  had  had  anything  to  do  on  a  rainy  day, 
I  should  never  have  got  into  these  scrapes.*' 

'^  Oh  !  you  will  have  enough  to  do  some  day 
managing  your  property.  We  who  have  no  prop- 
erty must  find  one  in  knowledge.  Adieu,  my  dear 
Frank ;  I  must  go  home  now.  By  the  way,  you 
have  never,  by  chance,  spoken  of  the  Riccaboccas 
to  Madame  di  Negra?" 

*•  The  Riccaboccas?  No.  That 's  well  thought 
of.  It  may  interest  her  to  know  that  a  relation  of 
mine  has  married  her  countryman.  Very  odd  that 
I  never  did  mention  it ;  but,  to  say  truth,  I  really 
do  talk  so  little  to  her  ;  she  is  so  superior,  and  I 
feel  positively  shy  with  her." 

'*  Do  me  the  favor,  Frank,"  said  Randal,  wait- 
ing patiently  till  this  reply  ended — for  he  was 
devising  all  the  time  what  reason  to  give  for  his 
request — **  never  to  allude  to  the  Riccaboccas  either 
to  her  or  to  her  brother,  to  whom  you  are  sure  to 
be  presented." 

"  Why  not  allude  to  themV* 

Randal  hesitated  a  moment.  His  invention  was 
still  at  fault,  and,  for  a  wonder,  he  thought  it  the 
best  policy  to  go  pretty  near  the  truth. 

*'  Why,  I  will  tell  you.  The  marchesa  conceals 
nothing  from  her  brother,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few 
Italians  who  are  in  high  favor  with  the  Austrian 
court." 

*»Well!" 

''And  I  suspect  that  poor  Dr.  Riccabocca  fled 
his  country  from  some  mad  experiment  at  revolu- 
tion, and  is  still  hiding  from  the  Austrian  police." 

"But  they  can't  hurt  him  here,**  said  Frank 
with  an  Englishman's  dogged  inborn  conviction  of 
the  sanctity  of  his  native  island.  "I  should  like 
to  see  an  Austrian  pretend  to  dictate  to  us  whom  to 
receive  and  whom  to  reject." 

"  Hum — ^that  's  true  and  constitutional,  no 
doubt ;  but  Riccabocca  may  have  excellent  reasons 
—and,  to  speak  plainly,  I  know  he  has,  (perhaps 
as  affecting  the  safety  of  friends  in  Italy,) — ^for  pre- 
serving his  incognito,  and  we  are  bound  to  respect 
those  reasons  without  inquiring  further." 

'*  Still,  I  cannot  think  so  meanly  of  Madame  di 
Negra,'*  persisted  Frank,  (shrewd  here,  though 
credulous  elsewhere,  and  both  from  his  sense  of 
honor,)  "  as  to  suppose  that  she  would  descend  to  be 
a  spy,  and  injure  a  poor  countryman  of  her  own, 
who  trusts  to  the  same  hospitality  she  receives  her- 
self ai  our  English  hands.  Oh,  if  I  thought  that, 
I  ctiuld  not  love  her  !"  added  Frank,  with  energy. 

"  Certainly  you  are  right.  But  see  in  what  a 
false  position  you  would  place  both  her  brother  and 
herself.  If  they  knew  Riccabocca's  secret,  and 
proclaimed  it  to  the  Austrian  government,  as  you 
say,  it  would  be  cruel  and  mean ;  but,  if  they 
knew  it  and  concealed,  it  might  involve  them  both 
in  the  most  serious  consequences.  You  know  the 
Austrian  policy  is  proverbially  so  jealous  and 
tyrannical?" 

"  Well,  the  newspapers  say  so,  certainly." 

'*  And,  in  short,  your  discretion  can  do  no  harm, 
and  your  indiscretion  may.  Therefore,  give  me 
your  word,  Frank.     I  can't  stay  to  argue  now." 


"  I  '11  not  allude  to  the  Riccaooccas,  upon 
my  honor,"  answered  Frank ;  "  still,  I  am  sure 
that  they  would  be  as  safe  with  the  marchesa  as 
with" 

"  I  rely  on  your  honor,"  interrupted  Randal 
hastily,  and  hurried  off. 

CHAPTER   y. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  following  day, 
Randal  Leslie  walked  slowly  from  a  village  in  the 
main  road,  (about  two  miles  from  Rood  Hall,)  at 
which  he  had  got  out  of  the  coach.  He  passed 
through  meads  and  corn-fields,  and  by  the  skirts  of 
woods  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  ances- 
tors, but  had  been  long  since  alienated.  He  was 
alone  amidst  the  haunts  of  his  boyhood,  the  scenes 
in  which  he  had  first  invoked  the  grand  Spirit  of 
Knowledge,  to  bid  the  Celestial  Siill  One  minister 
to  the  commands  of  an  earthly  and  turbulent  am- 
bition. He  paused  often  in  his  path,  especially 
when  the  undulations  of  the  ground  gave  a  glimpse 
of  the  gray  church  tower,  or  the  gloomy  firs  that 
rose  above  the  desolate  wastes  of  Rood. 

''  Here,"  thought  Randal  with  a  softening  eye, 
"here,  how  often,  comparing  the  fertility  of  the 
lands  passed  away  from  the  inheritance  of  my 
fathers,  with  the  forlorn  wilds  that  are  left  to  their 
mouldering  hall — here,  how  often  have  I  said  to 
myself—'  1  will  rebuild  the  fortunes  of  my  house.' 
And  straightway  Toil  lost  its  aspect  of  drudge,  and 
grew  kingly,  and  books  became  as  living  armies  to 
serve  my  thought.  Again — again — 0  thou  haughty 
Past,  brace  and  strengthen  me  in  the  battle  with  the 
Future  !"  His  pale  lips  writhed  as  he  soliloquized, 
for  his  conscience  spoke  to  him  while  he  thus  ad* 
dressed  his  will,  and  its  voice  was  heard  more 
audibly  in  the  quiet  of  the  rural  landscape,  than 
amidst  the  turmoil  and  din  of  that  armed  and  sleep- 
less camp  which  we  call  a  city. 

Doubtless,  though  Ambition  have  objects  more 
vast  and  beneficent  than  the  restoration  of  a  name 
— that  in  itself  is  high  and  chivalrous,  and  appeals 
to  a  strong  interest  in  the  human  heart.  But  all 
emotions,  and  all  ends,  of  a  nobler  character,  had 
seemed  to  filter  themselves  free  from  every  golden 
grain  in  passing  through  the  mechanism  of  Randal's 
intellect,  and  came  forth  at  last  into  egotism  clear 
and  unalloyed.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  strange  truth 
that,  to  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  however  per- 
verted and  vicious,  there  are  vouchsated  gleams 
of  brighter  sentiments,  irregular  perceptions  of 
moral  beauty,  denied  to  the  brutal,  unreasoning 
wickedness  of  uneducated  villany — which,  perhaps, 
ultimately  serve  as  his  punishment — according  to 
the  old  thought  of  the  satirist,  that  there  is  no 
greater  curse  than  to  perceive  virtue,  yet  adopt 
vice.  And  as  the  solitary  schemer  walked  slowly 
on,  and  his  childhood — innocent  at  least  of  deed — 
came  distinct  before  him  through  the  halo  of  bygone 
dreams — dreams  far  purer  than  those  from  which 
he  now  rose  each  morning  to  the  active  world  of 
Man — a  profound  melancholy  crept  over  him,  and, 
suddenly,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  **  Tlien  I  aspired  to 
be  renowned  and  great — now^  how  is  it  that,  so 
advanced  in  my  career,  all  that  seemed  lofty  in  the 
means  has  vanished  from  me,  and  the  only  means 
that  I  contemplate  are  those  which  my  childhood 
would  have  called  poor  and  vile?  Ah!  is  it  that 
I  then  read  but  books,  and  now  my  knowledge  has 
passed  onward,  and  men  contaminate  more  than 
books?  But,*'  he  continued,  in  a  lower  voice,  as 
if  arguing  with  himself,  "  if  power  is  only  so  to  be 
won — and  of  what  use  is  knowledge  if  it  be  not 
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power — does  not  saccess  in  life  jastify  all  things? 
And  who  prizes  the  wise  man  if  he  fails?"  lie 
continued  his  way,  bat  still  the  sod  tranquillity 
around  rebuked  him,  and  still  his  reason  was  dis- 
satisfied, as  well  as  his  conscience.  There  are 
times  when  Nature,  like  a  bath  of  youth,  seems  to 
restore  to  the  jaded  soul  its  freshness — times  from 
which  some  men  have  emerged,  as  if  reborn.  The 
crises  of  life  are  very  silent.  Suddenly  the  scene 
opened  on  Randal  Leslie's  eyes.  The  bare  desert 
common — the  dilapidated  church — the  old  house, 
partially  seen  in  the  dank  dreary  hollow,  into  which 
it  seemed  to  Randall  to  have  sunken  deeper  and 
lowlier  than  when  he  saw  it  last.  And  on  the  com- 
mon were  some  young  men  playing  at  hockey. 
That  old-fashioned  game,  now  very  uncommon  in 
England,  except  at  schools,  was  still  preserved  in 
the  primitive  vicinity  of  Rood  by  the  young  yeomen 
and  farmers.  Randal  stood  by  the  stile  and  looked 
on,  for  among  the  players  he  recognized  his  brother 
Oliver.  Presently  the  ball  was  struck  towards 
Oliver,  and  the  group  instantly  gathered  round  that 
young  gentleman,  and  snatched  him  from  Randal's 
eye  ;  but  the  elder  brother  heard  a  displeasing  din, 
a  derisive  laughter.  Oliver  had  shrunk  from  the 
danger  of  the  thick-clubbed  sticks  that  plied  around 
him,  and  received  some  stroke  across  the  legs,  for 
his  voice  rose  whining,  and  was  drowned  by  shoots 
of,  "Go  to  your  mammy.  That 's  Noll  Leslie — 
all  over.     Butter  shins." 

Randal's  sallow  face  became  scarlet.  *'  The 
jest  of  boors — a  Leslie  !"  he  muttered,  and  ground 
his  teeth.  He  sprang  over  the  stile,  and  walked 
erect  and  haughtily  across  the  ground.  The  play- 
ers cried  out  indignantly.  Randal  raised  his  hat, 
and  they  recognized  him,  and  stopped  the  game. 
For  him  at  least  a  certain  respect  was  felt.  Oliver 
turned  round  quickly,  and  ran  up  to  him.  Randal 
caught  his  arm  firmly,  and,  without  saying  a  word 
to  the  rest,  drew  him  away  towards  the  house. 
Oliver  cast  a  regretful,  lingering  look  behind  him, 
rubbed  his  shins,  and  then  stole  a  timid  glance  to- 
wards Randal's  severe  and  moody  countenance. 

*'  You  are  not  angry  that  I  was  playing  at  hockey 
with  our  neighbors,"  said  he  deprecatingly,  observ- 
ing that  Randal  would  not  break  the  silence. 

"No;"  replied  the  elder  brother;  *' but,  in 
associating  with  his  inferiors,  a  gentleman  still 
knows  how  to  maintain  his  dignity.  There  is  no 
harm  in  playing  with  inferiors,  but  it  is  necessary 
,  to  a  gentleman  to  play  so  that  he  is  not  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  clowns." 

Oliver  hung  his  head,  and  made  no  answer. 
They  came  into  the  slovenly  precincts  of  the  court, 
and  the  pigs  stared  at  them  from  the  palings,  as 
they  had  stared,  years  before,  at  Frank  Hazeldean. 

Mr.  Leslie,  senior,  in  a  shabby  straw  hat,  was 
engaged  in  feeding  the  chickens  before  the  thresh- 
old, and  he  performed  even  that  occupation  with  a 
maundering  lack-a-daisical  slothfulncss,  dropping 
down  the  grains,  almost  one  by  one,  from  his  inert 
dreamy  fingers. 

Randal's  sister,  her  hair  still  and  forever  hang- 
ing about  her  ears,  was  seated  on  a  rush-bottom 
chair,  reading  a  tattered  novel ;  and  from  the  par- 
lor window  was  heard  the  querulous  voice  of  Mrs. 
Leslie,  in  high  fidget  and  complaint. 

Somehow  or  other,  as  the  young  heir  to  all  this 
helpless  poverty  stood  in  the  courtyard,  with  his 
sharp,  refined,  intelligent  features,  and  his  strange 
elegance  of  dress  and  aspect,  one  better  compre- 
hended how,  left  solely  to  the  egotism  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  his  ambition  in  such  a  family,  and  without 


any  of  the  sweet  nameless  lessons  of  Home,  he 
had  grown  op  into  such  close  and  secret  solitude  of 
soul — how  the  mind  had  taken  so  little  nutriment 
from  the  heart,  and  how  that  aflfection  and  respect 
which  the  warm  circle  of  the  hearth  usually  calls 
forth  had  passed  with  him  to  the  graves  of  dead 
fathers,  growing,  as  it  were,  bloodless  and  ghoul- 
like  amidst  the  chamels  on  which  they  fed. 

"  Ha,  Randal,  boy,"  said  Mr.  Leslie,  looking 
up  lazily,  "how  d'  ye  do?  Who  could  have  ex- 
pected you?  My  dear — my  dear,"  he  cried,  in  a 
broken  voice,  and  as  if  in  helpless  dismay,  "  here 's 
Randal,  and  he  '11  be  wanting  dinner,  or  supper,  or 
something."  But,  in  the  mean  while,  Randal's 
sister  Juliet  had  sprung  up  and  thrown  her  arms 
round  her  brother's  neck,  and  he  had  drawn  her 
aside  caressingly,  for  Randal's  strongest  human 
afifection  was  for  this  sister. 

"  You  are  growing  very  pretty,  Juliet,"  said  he, 
smoothing  back  her  hair ;  "  why  do  yourself  such 
injustice — why  not  pay  more  attention  to  your  ap- 
pearance, as  I  have  so  often  begged  you  to  do?" 

"  1  did  not  expect  you,  dear  Randal  ;  you  al- 
ways come  so  suddenly,  and  catch  us  en  dishro- 
bill.'" 

"  Dish-a-hili !"  echoed  Randal,  with  a  groan. 
"  Dishabille! — you  ought  never  to  be  so  caught !" 

"  No  one  else  does  so  catch  us — no  one  else  ever 
comes !  Heigho,"  and  the  young  lady  sighed  very 
heartily. 

"  Patience,  patience ;  my  day  is  coming  and  then 
yours,  my  sister,"  replied  Randal  with  genuine 
pity,  as  he  gazed  upon  what  a  little  care  could 
have  trained  into  so  fair  a  flower,  and  what  now 
looked  so  like  a  weed. 

Here  Mrs.  Leslie,  in  a  state  of  intense  excite- 
ment— having  rushed  through  the  parlor — ^leaving 
a  fragment  of  her  gown  between  the  yawning  brass 
of  the  never-mended  Brummagem  work-table — 
tore  across  the  hall — whirled  out  of  the  door,  scat- 
tering the  chickens  to  the  right  and  lefl,  and 
clutched  hold  of  Randal  in  her  motherly  embrace. 
"  La,  how  you  do  shake  my  nerves!"  she  cried, 
after  giving  him  a  most  hasty  and  uncomfortable 
kiss.  "  And  you  are  hungry  too,  and  nothing  in 
the  house  but  cold  mutton  !  Jenny,  Jenny,  I  say 
Jenny !  Juliet,  have  you  seen  Jenny  ?  Where  *s 
Jenny?    Out  with  the  odd  man,  I  '11  be  bound." 

"  I  am  not  hungry,  mother,"  said  Randal ;  "  I 
wish  for  nothing  but  tea."  Juliet,  scrambling  up 
her  hair,  darted  into  the  house  to  prepare  the  tea, 
and  also  to  "  tidy  herself."  She  dearly  loved  her 
fine  brother,  but  she  was  greatly  in  awe  of  him. 

Randal  seated,  himself  on  the  broken  pales. 
"  Take  care  they  don't  come  down,"  said  Mr. 
Leslie  with  some  anxiety. 

"Oh,  sir,  I  am  very  light ;  nothing  comes  down 
with  me." 

The  pigs  stared  up,  and  grunted  in  amaze  at  the 
stranger. 

"  Mother,"  said  the  young  man,  detaining  Mrs. 
Leslie,  who  wanted  to  set  ofif  in  chase  of  Jenny — 
"  mother,  you  should  not  let  Oliver  associate  with 
those  village  boors.  It  is  time  to  think  of  a  pro- 
fession for  him." 

"Oh,  he  eats  us  out  of  house  and  home — sucht 
an  appetite  !  But  as  to  a  profession — what  is  he  • 
fit  for?    He  will  never  be  a  scholar." 

Randal  nodded  a  moody  assent;  for,  indeed,. 
Oliver  had  been  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  supported i 
there  out  of  Randal's  income  from  his  official  pay ;— »• 
and  Oliver  had  been  plucked  for  his  Little  Go. 

"  There  is  the  army,"  said  the  elder  brother*- 
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a  gentleman's  calling.  How  handsome  Juliet 
ought  to  be — but — I  leli  money  fur  masters — and 
she  pronounces  French  like  a  chambermaiil." 

*'  Yet  she  is  fond  of  her  btiok  too.  8hc  's  always 
reading,  and  jiood  for  nothin^j  else." 

**  Reading  I — those  trashy  novels!*' 

**  So  like  you — you  always  coixie  to  scold,  and 
make  ihinrrs  unpleasant,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie  peev- 
ishly. "  You  are  grown  loo  fine  for  us,  and  1  am 
sure  we  suffer  affronts  enough  from  others,  not  to 
want  a  little  respect  from  our  own  children." 

"I  did  not  mean  to  affront  you,"  said  Randal 
sadly.  **  Pardon  me.  But  who  else  has  clone 
sol" 

Then  Mrs.  Leslie  went  into  a  minute  and  most 
irritating  catalogue  of  all  the  mortilications  aiid 
insults  she  had  received  ;  the  grievances  of  a  petty 
provincial  family,  with  much  pretension  and  small 
power;  of  all  people,  indeed,  without  the  disposi- 
tion to  please — without  the  ability  to  serve — who 
exaggerate  every  oftenne,  and  are  thankful  for  no 
kindness.  Farmer  Jones  had  insolently  refused  to 
send  his  wagon  twenty  miles  for  coals.  Mr. 
Giles,  the  butcher,  requesting  the  payment  of  his 
bill,  had  staled  that  the  custom  at  Hood  was  too 
small  for  him  to  allow  credit.  Squire  Thornhill, 
who  was  the  present  owner  of  the  fairest  slice  of 
the  old  Leslie  domains,  had  taken  the  liberty  to  ask 
permission  to  shoot  over  Mr.  Leslie's  land,  since 
Mr.  Leslie  did  not  preserve.  Lady  Spratt  (new 
people  from  the  city,  who  hired  a  neighboring 
country  seat)  had  taken  a  discharged  servant  of 
Mrs.  Leslie's  without  applying  for  the  character. 
The  lord-licut^nint  had  given  a  ball,  and  iiad  not 
invited  the  Leslies.  Mr.  Leslie's  tenants  liad  voted 
against  their  landlord's  wish  at  the  recent  election. 
More  than  all.  Squire  Hazcldean  and  his  Harry 
had  called  at  Rood,  and  though  Mrs.  Leslie  had 
screamed  out  to  Jenny,  "  Not  at  home,"  she  had 
been  seen  at  the  window,  and  the  squire  had  actu- 
ally forced  his  way  in,  and  caught  the  whole  family 
**  in  a  state  not  fit  to  be  seen."  That  was  a  iritlo, 
but  the  squire  had  presumed  to  instruct  Mr.  Leslie 
how  to  manage  his  property,  and  Mrs.  Hazeldean 
had  actually  told  Juliet  to  hold  up  her  head  and  tic 
up  her  hair,  *'  as  if  we  were  her  cottaiiers !"  said 
Mrs.  Leslie  with  the  pride  of  a  Montfydget. 

All  these  and  various  other  annoyances,  though 
Randal  was  too  sensible  not  to  perceive  their  insi^:- 
nificance,  still  galled  and  mortified  the  listenin<; 
heir  of  Rood.  They  showed,  at  least,  even  to  tiie 
well-meant  officiousncss  of  the  Haznldeans,  the 
small  account  in  which  the  fallen  family  was  held. 
As  he  sat  still  on  the  moss-grown  pale,  gloomy 
and  taciturn,  his  mother  standing  beside  him,  with 
her  cap  awry,  Mr.  Leslie  shamblingly  sauntered  up, 
and  said  in  a  pensive,  dolorous  whine — 

*'  I  wish  we  had  a  good  sum  of  money,  Randal, 
boy!" 

To  do  Mr.  Leslie  justice,  he  seldom  gave  vent  to 
any  wish  that  savored  of  avarice.  His  mind  must 
be  singularly  aroused,  to  wander  out  of  its  normal 
limits  of  sluggish,  dull  content. 

So  Randal  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  said, 
'*  Do  you,  sir  ? — why  ?" 

"  The  manors  of  Rood  and  Dulmansberry,  and 
all  the  lands  therein,  which  my  great-grandfather 
sold  away,  are  to  be  sold  again  when  Squire 
Thornhill's  eldest  son  comes  of  age,  to  cut  off  the 
•entail.  Sir  John  Spratt  talks  of  buying  them.  I 
-should  like  to  have  them  back  again  !  'T  is  a 
shaaie  to  see  the  Leslie  estates  hawked  about,  and 


bought  by  Spraits   and  people.     I  wish  I  had  a 
great — great  sum  of  ready-money." 

The  poor  gentleman  extended  his  helpless  fingers 
as  he  spoke,  and  fell  into  a  dejected  leverie. 

Randal  sprang  from  the  paling:,  a  movement 
which  frightened  the  contemplative  pigs,  and  set 
them  off  squalling  arid  scampering.  *'  When  does 
younnr  Thornhill  come  of  age  ?'' 

*'  He  was  nineieen  last  August.  I  know  it, 
because  the  day  he  was  born  I  picked  up  my  f»>S5>il 
of  the  sea-hoit>e,  just  by  Dulman^l  erry  church, 
when  the  joy-bells  were  ringing.  My  foi-sil  sea- 
horse; !     It  will  be  an  heirloom,  Randal — " 

"  Two  years — nearly  two  years — yet — ah,  ah  I" 
said  Randal ;  and  his  sister  n()W  appearing  to 
announce  that  tea  was  ready,  he  threw  his  arm 
round  her  neck  and  kissed  her.  Juliet  had  ar- 
ranged her  hair  and  trimmed  up  her  dre?s.  She 
looked  very  |)retty,  and  she  Ind  now  the  air  of  a 
ijeullewoman — somelliing  of  Randal's  own  refine- 
ment in  her  slender  proportions  and  well-shaped 
head. 

*•  Be  jiaticnt,  patient  still,  my  dear  sister," 
whisrpered  Randal,  '*  and  keep  your  heart  whole 
for  two  years  lonirer." 

The  young  man  was  gay  and  good-humored  over 
his  simple  meal,  while  his  family  grouped  round 
liim.  Wiien  it  was  over,  Mr.  Leslie  lii:hted  his 
pi])e,  and  calUd  lor  his  brandy  and  water.  Mrs. 
Lcblie  began  to  qui.siion  about  London  and  Court, 
and  th','  new  king  and  the  new  queen,  and  Mr. 
Audley  Kgrrion,  and  hoped  Mr.  Egorion  would 
leave  Randal  all  his  inonev,  auvl  tl;al  Randal  would 
marry  a  rich  woman,  and  that  the  lang  would  make 
him  a  prime-minister  one  of  th»\<e  days;  and  then 
she  should  like  to  bie  it"  Faniiir  Jones  would  refuss 
to  send  his  waf;on  for  coali!  And  every  now 
and  then,  as  the  word  *MU"1ips"  or  **  money" 
caught  Mr.  Leslie's  ear,  he  sliuok  his  head,  drew 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  n. uttered,  *'  A  Spratt 
should  not  have  what  bv-louL'-cd  to  my  great-great- 
gratidfather.  If  J  h.a.i  ::  uood  sum  of  ready-money  ! 
— the  oJd  family  eUatr.-  !"  Oliver  and  Juliet  sat 
silent,  and  on  their  good  bc'liavi(»r;  and  Randal, 
induliiin^r  his  own  reveries,  dreannly  heard  the 
I  words  "  money,"  "  Spialt,''  *'  greal-great-grand- 
'  father."  **  rich  witi.*,"  "  faie.ilv  estates  ;*'  and  they 
'sounded  tt)  hiin  v«)i,'ue  and -aiar  ojf,  like  whifcpcrs 
tVom  the  world  of  romance  and  lenend — weird 
prophecies  of  ihini^s  to  be. 

:      Such  was  ilic  heart h  which  warmed  the  viper 

that  nestled  and  ;'n-iwed  at  the  heart  of  Randal, 

I  poi;>qning  all  the  a^{)irations  ih.il  youth  should  have 

I  rendered    pure,  aml)ilion  loAy,  and   knowledge  be- 

neticenl  and  divine. 

CHAPTirR    VI. 

WiiKN  the  rest  of  the  hous'.hold  were  in  deep 
sleep,   Randal   bl()oJ    long   at   his   open    window, 
'.  looking   over  the   dreary,  comfortless  seene — the 
!  moon    gleaming    from   skies    half-autumnal,   half- 
wintry,  upon  sijualid  decay,  through  the  ragged  fis- 
sures of  the  firs;  and  when   hv3   lay  down  to  rest, 
'  his  sle.3p'was  feverish,  and  troubled  by  turbulent 
dreams. 

However,  he  was  up  early,  and  with  an  unwonted 
color  in  his  cheeks,  which  his  sister  ascribt'd  to  the 
country  air.  After  breakfast,  he  took  his  way 
towards  Hazeldean,  mounted  upon  a  tolerable  horse, 
which  he  hired  of  a  neighboring  farmer  who  occa- 
sionally hunted.  Before  noon,  the  garden  and  ter- 
race of  the  Casino  came  in  sight.     He  reined  in 
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his  horse,  and  by  the  little  fountain  at  which  Leon- 
ard had  been  wont  to  eat  his  radishes  and  con  his 
book,  he  saw  Riccabocca  seated  under  the  shade 
of  the  red  umbrella.  And  by  the  Italian's  side 
stood  a  form  that  a  Greek  of  old  might  have  deemed 
the  Naiad  of  the  Fount ;  for  in  its  youthful  beauty 
th«re  was  something  so  full  of  poetry — something  at 
once  so  sweet  and  so  stalely — that  it  spoko  to  the 
imagination  while  it  charmed  the  sense. 

Randal  dismounted,  tied  liis  horse  to  the  gate, 


and,  walking  down  a  trellised  alley,  came  suddenly 
to  the  spot.  His  dark  shadow  fell  over  the  clear 
mirror  of  the  fountain  just  as  Riccabocca  had  said, 
"  All  here  is  so  secure  from  evil ! — the  waves  of 
the  fountain  are  never  troubled  like  those  of  tho 
river!"  and  Violante  had  answered  in  her  soft 
native  tongue,  and  lifting  her  dark,  spiritual  eyes — 
'^  But  the  fountain  would  be  but  a  lifeless  pool,  oh 
my  father,  if  the  spray  did  not  mount  towards  the 
skies !" 


From  the  Literary  World. 

MOUNT     WASHINGTON. 

Aloxe  T.ith  thee,  0  bald  and  haughty  mount, 
Silent  I  stand  a.s  with  some  silent  power, 
Broodin;^  'midst  homeless  clift's.     Far,  far  below 
Stretches  tl'.e  severed  world,  a  floating  dream 
Of  woo(lli:i<l  and  rich  valley,  where  the  grain 
Trembles  with  rippling  shadows,  gilded  streams 
Sleep  'mid  green  banks,  and  ant-hill  hamlets  glerim 
Where  creep  the  tribes  of  men.     Still  as  I  clomb, 
Palo  niiture  shrank  aghast,  fearing  to  pierce 
Thy  cold  retreat !  peeps  from  its  hidden  nest 
No  briglit-eyed  flower,  nor  tinkles  the  clear  spring 
Down  the  sweet  glen,  nor  whispeM  the  low  wind 
To  sighing  pines  ;  only  some  yellow  shrub 
Stares  dwaii-Uko  on  tho  ridge,  or  clinging  moss, 
Like  a  last  sickly  smile  on  earth's  wan  face, 
Crav/ls  timorous  to  thy  feet.     Around  me  lie 
Grim,   storm-scathed   rocks,  within  whose  wrinkled 

cheeks 
The  winter  snow  yet  nestles  ;  coward  suns 
Glance  quick,  then  fly,  chased  by  the  sleepless  blasts 
That  gunrd  these  mighty  battlements.     But  thou 
Sittest  on  thy  throne,  in  solemn  hood 
Of  clouds  close  veiled,  gazing  .with  sovereign  eye 
Over  thy  desolate  and  sunless  realm. 
And  yonder  sea  of  peaks,  a  rebel  host 
Of  climbing  earth-gods,  whose  dark-tossing  heads 
Uurl  a  vain  rage  at  thine  unconquered  rest. 

0  silent  mount !  lone  dweller  of  the  gloom  ; 
Companionlcss,  save  of  tho  unmoving  mist 
And  sullen  storm!  even  as  the  viewless  hand 
Of  withering  frost,  thy  spirit  pierces  mine. 
Till,  a  dumb  image  of  thyself,  I  gaze 
Upon  the  earth  below.     ISo  more  I  hear 
The  murmuring  of  life  ;  its  restless  tide 
Rolls  far  away,  the  dull  and  slumberous  roar 
Of  a  gre.it  sea,  surging  on  unknown  shores  ; 
Its  pageantry  and  noise,  its  golden  pride 
Bashing  as  yonder  ripple  from  the  light 
To  caverneJ  silence  ;  vanish  all,  but  thou 
Remaincst  a  cold  god,  upon  who.se  brow 
Torrents  of  years  may  plough  a  gloomier  frown, 
Yet  st  mdcst  thou  in  thy  stern  awful  calm 
Immovable,  a  Titm  of  the  past 
Uncruslied  'mid  ruins,  sending  on  the  blast 
Thy  loud-'nouthed  herald,  a  defiant  word 
To  fate  and  time. 

Thou  emblem  of  the  soul 
In  rocky  jrrandeur  dwelling  far  from  men, 
Scorning  their  scorn  or  love.     0  bitterest  curse 
Of  the  high  mind,  for  visions  born  of  truth 
And  beauty,  a  glad  torrent  into  life 
Leaping  at  morn  to  dash  its  foaming  strength 
Again:^t  tlie  cruel  clili's  ;  finding  for  truth 
Gray  filsohood,  and  for  beauty  hideous  sin  ; 
Wandering  till  in  despair  it  climb  the  steeps 
Of  lonely  thouf.!;ht,  to  leign  uuvisitcd 
Of  one  soft  sunbeam,  far  from  flowery  smiles. 
Or  nm-^ic  of  the  woods,  or  sweeter  song 
Of  homeborn  love,  a  king  omnipotent 
Over  a  voiceless,  lifeless  world. 

No  more. 
Ye  icy  forms,  freeze  not,  with  those  still  eyes 


My  shivering  spirit !    Past,  already  past 

Is  your  brief  wonder  ;  now  an  avalanche 

Of  crushing  grief  sweeps  o'er  me,  arrowy  winds 

Sound  in  ray  ears  a  funeral  dirge,  and  day 

Hides  in  its  veil  of  mist.     0,  mournful  mount ! 

I  leave  thy  joyless  home,  I  may  not  reign 

With  thee  in  that  proud  palace  far  apart 

From  the  warm  earth.     Ah  !  better  't  is  to  breathe 

Even  in  the  sorrowing  world  the  air  of  love. 

Than  throned  on  mountain  tops.     Thy  lonely  state 

Is  mockery  of  grandeur.     Scorn  of  men 

Is  even  littleness,  or  if  it  wear 

The  sceptre,  or  with  keener,  crownless  pride 

Sit  on  the  forehead  of  philosophy. 

Wrapt  in  the  mantle  of  its  woeless  thought. 

True  nobleness  is  his,  of  heart  too  high 

For  selfish  hope  or  fear,  and  ever  just 

To  the  pure  law  graven  on  all  pure  souls, 

That  links  the  life  of  good  with  sacrifice  ; 

Wearing  undinimed,  like  the  calm  man  of  God, 

From  the  far  mount  of  vision  whore  he  talked 

Alone  with  Heaven,  the  awful,  glistening  crown 

Of  holy  thought  ;  content  if  he  may  dwell 

In  lowliest,  unthauked  toil. 

So  fare  thee  well ! 
0  silent  monarch  !  dwell  thou  here  alone 
Upon  an  unshared  seat.     Come,  happy  fields, 
Smile  of  the  flowers,  laugh  of  the  echoing  woods. 
Ye  cottages  where  men  rejoice  or  weep. 
Where  round  tho  vineclad  porch  the  children  play, 
And,  o'er  the  cradle  bent,  the  mother  sings 
Her  hymn  of  joyous  care,  and  gray-haired  age 
Sleeps  by  the  fireside.     Come,  ye  cities  wide. 
Where  Christ  yet  wallts  amid  the  dreary  haunts 
Of  sorrow,  and  beneath  the  crumbling  roof 
Faith  stoops  with  folded  wings,  to  whisper  words 
That  make  earth  heaven.     Earth  of  human  hearts, 
Suffering  yet  blest !  to  you  will  I  return, 
A  man  among  the  tribes  of  men,  a  man 
Kindred  in  joy  or  woe,  and  beating  still 
With  the  warm  pulses  of  a  living  soul. 

E.   A.   W. 

TVliiie  Mountains, 


Rural    Homes.     By  Gervase  Wheeler:    Charles 
Scribner. 

'A  book  much,  very  much  needed,  for  it  teaches 
people  how  to  build  comfortable,  sensible,  beautiful 
country-houses.  The  author's  assertion  in  his  pref- 
ace, that  the  true  way  to  build  is  to  make  the  build- 
ing exactly  what  its  parts,  uses,  material,  and  extent 
require — ornamental  or  plain  as  you  will — but  every 
portion  suggestive  of  a  meaning  and  a  use,  gives  a 
key  to  the  plan  of  his  book.  Its  conformity  to  com- 
mon sense  as  well  as  to  the  sense  of  beauty,  cannot  be 
too  much  commended.  In  his  elevations  we  notice 
with  pleasure  the  presence  of  that  essential  part  of  a 
country-house  in  our  climate,  the  verandah,  or  piazza, 
as  we  oddly  enough  call  it.  There  might  be  more  of 
it  even  than  he  gives  us.  The  paper  and  press-work 
of  the  book  honor  the  publisher  and  the  printer. — JV*. 
F.  Courier, 
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From  the  Times,  23d  Oct. 


THE    "CELTIC   EXODUS. 
TO   THE  EDITOR  OF   THE   TIMES. 

Sir, — I  am  not  a  little  amased  at  the  different 
opinions  now  given  as  to  the  cause  of  the  *'  Celtic 
Exodas/*  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  Irish 
emigration.  English  protectionists  would  make 
out  that  it  is  the  result  of  free  trade  ;  Irish  would- 
be  repudiators  say  it  is  the  present  heavy  taxation, 
in  the  shape  of  poor  rate,  aggravated  by  the  pros- 

rMst  of  repaying  the  debt  to  England.  Now,  sir, 
believe  neither  of  these  causes  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  matter.  For  some  years  past,  even 
previous  to  the  potato  pestilence,  a  large  number 
of  Irish  left  Ireland  each  year  for  either  Liverpool 
or  America ;  very  many  who  settled  for  a  time  at 
Liverpool  afterwards  went  thence  to  America. 
The  Irish  peasantry  are,  when  separated,  far  more 
disposed  to  correspond  with  their  relatives  than 
are  the  English  under  the  same  circumstances. 
They  have  for  a  very  long  time  been  in  the  habit 
of  sending  from  America  and  from  England  occa- 
sional presents  of  money  to  their  families.  The 
feeling  that  Ireland  is  not  the  best  place  for  the 
Irish  is  one  of  some  years*  gradual  growth.  It 
only  wanted  that  the  potato— the  link  that  bound 
thousands  to  the  soil — should  fail,  to  fix  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  the  questions,  why  should  we  now 
tarry  here?  why  not  follow  those  who  are  doing  so 
well  in  other  countries  ? 

Before  the  potato  rot  the  process  of  extermina- 
tion or  eviction  on  a  wholesale  scale  had  com- 
menced on  very  many  estates.  The  people  had 
got  too  numerous;  they  competed  against  each 
other,  and  could  not  realize  the  exorbitant  rents 
they  had  promised  to  pay.  The  landlords,  in  by 
far  the  majority  of  cases,  were  virtually  bankrupt; 
they  had  ceased  to  be  the  real  owners  of  their  prop- 
erty. Agents  had  to  work  far  more  for  mortgagees 
than  for  their  nominal  employers.  By  some  sort 
of  tacit  agreement  the  word  went  generally  forth — 
"  to  clear."  To  famine  was  now  added  a  war  on 
houses.  The  starving  were  made  houseless.  This 
was  done  at  first  with  a  barbarity  almost  beyond 
belief.  At  last  certain  forms  of  humanity  were 
enforced  on  those  who  by  the  power  of  the  law 
were  about  to  '*  clear"  their  estates.  Still  the 
process  went  on,  and  that  on  a  scale  no  English- 
man can  even  now  be  brought  to  believe.  Then 
followed  the  pressure  on  the  workhouses,  and  all 
the  horrors,  which,  through  the  powerful  efforts 
made  to  suppress  them,  have  only  yet  very  par- 
tially met  the  public  eye.  For  instance,  had  the 
returns  of  the  mortality  in  the  Clare  unions,  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  last  session, 
and  still  in  the  printer^s  hands,  been  published, 
instead  of  purposely  kept  back,  you,  sir,  would 
see  that  it  has  been  free  trade  in  death,  not  in  food, 
which  has  forced  the  people  to  fly. 

Then  was  first  felt  and  seen  what  the  operation 
of  the  Enc4imbered  Estates  Bill  was  likely  to 
prove.  The  peasantry  and  small  tenantry  saw 
clearly  that  confidence  in  the  potato  was  gone ; 
they  knew  the  new  owners  would  pursue  new  sys- 
tems of  culture  ;  they  felt  assured  that  holdings 
beyond  their  capital,  and  requiring  a  knowledge 
they  had  not,  would  be  the  rule.  Still  to  hold  on, 
with  this  disheartening  prospect  in  view,  was  now 
out  of  the  question ;  for  to  this  very  moment,  in 
▼ery  many  districts,  the  most  exorbitant  rents  are 
exacted.     All  has  been  embittered  to  the  small 


tenantry,  they  have  met  with  no  mercy,  no  sympa- 
thy;  they  know  not  in  fact  who  their  real  landlords 
are,  or  how  soon  they  may  be  sold  with  the  estate, 
and  have  to  meet  a  change,  for  which  old  habits 
and  ignorance  utterly  unfit  them. 

Many  thousands  had  early  flown  from  the  scene 
of  desolation  and  death.  Parents  had  forsaken 
children,  husbands  their  wives.  Their  country 
they  had  learnt  to  loathe,  hut  not  their  hndred. 
Every  sixpence  they  could  save  they  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  helping  their  relatives  to  join  them.  I 
know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  money  is  now  freely  ad- 
vanced in  America  by  employers  to  Irish  laborers 
that  they  may  get  over  more  hands.  Mr.  Law- 
rence knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  America  will 
take  yet  the  whole  clearance  of  Ireland,  and  find  a 
profit  in  doing  so.  One  of  the  active  officers  of  a 
large  bank  in  Ireland  has  supplied  me  with  the 
details  for  a  few  months  of  the  money  passing 
through  that  bank  alone.  Those  details  satisfy 
me,  that  so  far  from  there  being  any  reason  to 
suppose  the  **  Exodus"  will,  slacken,  it  has  not 
reached  its  full  height. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  say,  but  so  it  is,  the  people—^ 
the  masses  of  Irish — have  lost  all  confidence  in 
every  other  class.  Tiiey  have,  by  a  system  of 
extortion  and  wanton  oppression,  had  their  hearts 
turned  against  the  landowners ;  they  have  been 
deceived  by  the  promises  of  agitators  ;  they  have 
ceased  to  care  fiir  any  one  thing  but  that — the  great 
object  of  all — the  desire  to  join  their  relatives 
across  the  sea.  A  higher  than  human  power  has 
ruled  it — an  oppressed  and  neglected  people  are 
being  led  to  liberty  and  food.  As  to  agitation,  he 
it  for  **  tenant  right,"  for  *'  the  defence  of  the 
Catholic  faith,"  for  **•  extension  of  suffrage,"  for 
any  cause  good  or  bad,  real  or  false,  it  will  fail. 
Stood  O' Conn  el  I  again  on  the  shore,  and  loved  as 
he  once  was,  let  him  command  as  he  once  could 
command ;  the  masses  would  cheer  him,  might 
weep  as  they  left  him ;  but  go  they  taouid.  They 
were  a  people  devoted  t(»  their  priesthood ;  their 
hearts  went  with  any  who  spoke  loudly  of  their 
wrongs.  Were  it  possible  to  plant  every  deck  of 
every  emigrant  ship  with  the  excommunication  of 
the  Pope  himself  on  those  who  trod  it,  they  would  yet 
go.  If  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  sword  of  the 
patriot,  in  Ireland,  for  years  yet  to  come,  patriotism 
will  go  unarmed. 

S.  G.  Osborne. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Times. 
KOSCIUSKO   AND   KOSSUTH. 

Did  the  resemblance  between  these  two  names, 
dear  reader  of  The  TimeSy  ever  occur  to  you  1  If 
not,  learn  the  real  pronunciation — Kosshusko  and 
Kosshut — and  try  how  glibly  and  companionably 
they  fall  from  the  tongue.  Two  patriots  they ; 
great  men,  glorious  men — the  one  now  dead  these 
thirty  odd  years,  though  his  name  lives  imperish- 
ably ;  and  the  other  a  gigantic  living  entity,  whose 
shadow  rests  on  reactionary  Europe,  the  prophecy 
of  coming,  heart-stirring  events.  The  Kosciusko 
of  the  past  snid  the  Kossuth  of  the  present  are 
equally  intimations  of  a  free,  millennial  future  for 
the  world. 

It  may  not  be  without  profit  to  turn  back  an  age 
or  so,  and  run  a  parallel,  after  the  manner  of  Plu- 
tarch, between  these  heroes. 

Poland,  at  the  time  when  the  American  Colonies 
were  jealously  defending  their  natural  rights,  was, 
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like  Hungary,  involved  in  a  sharp  conflict  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  national  independence.  For 
centuries  it  had  enjoyed  a  constitution  resembling 
essentially  that  of  the  Magyar.  The  king  was 
elective.  There  was  an  aristocratic  diet.  Its  sep- 
arate nationality  was  unquestioned.  .Very  little 
authority  and  no  absolute  power  had  been  intrusted 
to  the  king.  So  restricted  were  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  that  there  were  times  when  it  was  difficult 
to  find  a  wearer  fbr  it.  The  government  was  a 
republic,  disguised  as  a  monarchy  ;  and,  like  that 
of  Hungary,  was  a  source  of  perpetual  uneasiness, 
and  of  perpetual  troubles  to  the  despots  whose  terri- 
tories lay  upon  the  frontier.  The  year  17G8  wit- 
nessed an  alliance  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  obnoxious  kingdom.  The 
resistance  of  the  mild  King  Stanislaus  was,  like 
all  his  actions,  without  spirit  or  energy.  His  no- 
bles played  their  parts  with  more  fervor  and  gallant- 
ry; but,  notwithstanding  the  most  desperate  en- 
deavors, the  first  treaty  of  partition  was  signed  by 
the  allies  in  1772. 

The  kingdom,  or  more  properly  the  republic, 
was  shorn  of  its  fair  proportions.  Its  most  cour- 
ageous defenders  had  despaired  of  better  times,  and 
sought  the  shores  of  America,  where  their  blades 
still  advocated  the  principles  of  liberty  which  they 
had  vainly  worshipped,  and  trusted  to  perpetuate 
at  home.  For  nearly  a  score  of  years  the  land  en- 
joyed the  rest  uf  exhaustion.  The  people  were 
paralyzed  and  utterly  disheartened  with  their  hope- 
less effort.  The  republic  had  sunk  into  a  mere 
outside  province  of  the  great  monarchies  adjacent. 
The  wish  for  freedom  was  there,  and  burning  more 
wildly  than  ever ;  but  the  time  and  the  man  for  a 
fresh  assertion  of  independence  had  not  yet  arrived. 

The  French  revolution  broke  out.  Europe  was 
stunned,  and  the  liberalists  delighted,  with  an  en- 
tirely fresh  set  of  ideas.  They  were  studied, 
secretly  adopted,  idolized  everywhere.  Poland 
was  in  a  ripe  state  to  catch  the  infection.  She 
now  believed  her  hour  had  come — and  the  man. 
The  man  was  Thaddeus  Kosciusko. 

The  leader  of  the  Polish  insurrection  was  of 
gentle  parentage  ;  had  received  a  thorough  training 
at  the  military  school  of  Warsaw ;  fallen  in  love, 
desperately,  and  therefore  foolishly,  with  a  fair 
daughter  of  the  governor  of  Lithuania  ;  was  bitter- 
ly disappointed;  and  consoled  himself  by  crossing 
the  ocean,  and  giving  his  aid  to  the  apparently  hope- 
less strife  for  liberty  in  which  Washington  was  then 
embarked.  To  the  stafi^  of  that  chieftain  he  was 
attached  as  an  engineer,  with  the  title  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  and  not  only  learned  the  art  of  war  in  a 
general  way,  but  the  art  of  warring  for  the  dearest 
of  human  rights,  at  the  expense  of  the  dearest  of 
human  comforts,  luxuries,  and  other  attendants  of 
inglorious  ease.  From  this  schooling,  he  passed  to 
the  leadership  of  the  Polish  revolutionists.  His 
preparation  was  complete. 

The. motive  of  the  first  demonstration  of  the  pa- 
triots, was  the  exclusion  of  external  influences, 
and  the  restoration  of  ancient  boundaries,  franchises, 
and  constitutional  rights.  As  in  Hungary,  the  de- 
mand was  not  for  democratic  institutions,  but  for  a 
reedification  of  the  institutions  of  their  fathers.  In 
this  spirit,  the  league  of  Targowitz  was  signed, 
not  only  by  Kosciusko,  Poniatocki,  and  other  popu- 
lar champions,  but  by  Stanislaus  himself.  The 
allied  despots  at  once  poured  over  the  frontiers. 
The  year  1792  witnessed  deeds  of  chivalry  on 
the  part  of  the  patriots  that  astonished  the  world. 
Kosciusko  was  hailed  as  a  second  Washington. 


Among  other  valorous  feats,  it  is  related  that  he 
erected  a  fort  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  it,  with 
2,000  men,  withstood  a  Russian  army  16,000  strong, 
for  several  days.  After  an  engagement  of  six  hours, 
on  another  occasion,  and  with  a  similar  disparity 
offeree,  he  succeeded  in  drawing  ofiThis  men  with- 
out any  mentionable  loss.  But  it  was  in  vain. 
The  enormous  excess  of  numbers  on  the  part  of 
the  invaders  was  irresistible.  Peace  was  signed, 
and  Poland  again  dismembered.  Kosciusko,  de- 
spairing of  the  republic,  took  refuge  in  Leipsic. 

In  1793,  he  reiippeared  in  his  hapless  fatherland. 
The  banner  of  freedom  was  again  raised.  His 
eloquent  invitations  and  addresses  excited  the  na- 
tional feeling  into  phrenzy.  Twenty  thousand  men 
gathered  about  him ;  and  Warsaw  was  once  more 
in  his  power.  Poland  lay  at  his  feet ;  he  was  de- 
clared General-in-Chief.  His  manifestoes  aroused 
the  sympathy  of  Europe  and  America.  It  was  re- 
garded as  the  last  eflTorts  of  a  nation  to  recover  its 
rightful  independence  and  integrity.  Kosciusko 
was  all  and  all  to  the  republic.  He  administered 
the  civil  affiiirs.  He  revived  the  constitution 
which  he  had  prepared  and  promulged  two  years 
before.  He  provided  food,  ammunition,  and  all  other 
sinews  of  war.  Contributions  were  raised,  procla- 
mations issued,  recruits  obtained  by  his  authority. 
The  Prussians,  who  had  approached  within  a  day's 
march  of  the  capital,  were  triumphantly  repulsed 
and  expelled.  The  revolution  was  confirmed ;  and 
but  fur  the  treachery  and  anarchy  which  sur- 
rounded the  chief,  the  Polish  republic  might  have 
existed  until  the  power  of  Napoleon  had  lent  it 
parmanent  strength.  To  combine  the  conflicting 
element,  Kosciusko  resigned  the  dictatorship,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  sword.  The  campaign  of 
1794  is  memorable.  At  Maeziecwics,  on  the  20th 
of  October,  came  the  final  conflict.  Four  different 
assaults  of  the  Russian  army  were  gloriously  re- 
pelled, before  the  Polish  lines  wavered  ;  and  it  was 
only  when  covered  with  wounds,  and  exclaiming, 
'*  This  is  the  end  of  Poland,"  Kosciusko  fell,  that 
the  Cossacks  achieved  the  victory.  Warsaw 
dropped  into  the  hands  of  the  monster  Suwarrow, 
and  20,000  citizens  were  slaughtered.  Thousands 
of  the  most  conspicuous  rebels  were  sent  to  Siberia. 
The  chief  of  all  consigned  to  the  dungeon  of  a 
Russian  fortress. 

Catherine  II.  died  a  year  after.  Paul,  her  suc- 
cessor, was  inoculated  with  French  ideas  of  liberti 
et  egaliUf  and  the  doors  of  Kosciusko's  prison 
opened.  The  hero  was  extremely  caressed  by  the 
Czar.  His  friendship  and  society  were  all  the  lat- 
ter professed  to  care  for.  Fifteen  thousand  serfs 
and  twenty  thousand  rubles  were  presented  to  him. 
He  rejected  all ;  and  turning  his  back  upon  Russia 
and  his  helplessly  enslaved  country  sought  once 
more  the  hospitable  shores  of  America. 

In  the  spring  of  1797  Kosciusko  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, the  first  stage  of  his  pilgrimage,' and  was  wel- 
comed with  enthusiastic  feeling.  The  tory  press 
alone  was  hostile.  The  Qmrier  and  the  Post  were 
most  violent.  No  maledictions  and  slanders  were 
too  bitter  to  pour  out  upon  the  head  of  the  patriot. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  liberals  were  as  devotedly 
impressed  with  his  merits.  The  Whig  Club,  on  the 
motion  of  Gen.  Tarleton,  the  well-known  partisan 
commander  in  the  southern  revolutionary  annals, 
seconded  by  Charles  James  Fox,  voted  him  a 
sword.  His  levees,  while  staying  in  the  capital, 
were  attended  as  numerously  as  the  king's.  At 
Bristol,  the  point  of  embarkation  for  America,  he 
was  greeted  with  an  address  from  the  Sherifl^,  and 
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a  tremendous  public  demonstration.  The  citizens 
procured  a  splendid  set  of  plate  and  presented  him 
as  a  parting  testimony  of  their  veneration. 

At  Philadelphia,  where  he  disembarked  from  his 
transatlaniic  voyage,  the  expressions  of  joy  and 
admiration  were  extravagant.  Salutes  were  fired 
from  the  national  forts,  as  the  vessels  ascended  the 
Delaware.  His  carriage  was  dragged  through  the 
streets  to  his  lodgings,  by  the  enthusiastic  mob. 
The  great  men  of  the  nation  gathered  about  him 
instantly.  Jefferson,  then  Vice-President,  Dr. 
James  Lofjan,  Chief  Justice  M'Kean,  Gov.  Mifflin, 
Senator  Mason,  and  all  the  republican  members  of 
Congress,  were  in  constant  intercourse  with  him. 
The  rcpul)lican  papers  were  loud  in  his  praise  ; 
while  the  government  organs,  sympathizing  with 
Engiisii  toryism,  abused  him  at  a  round  rate.  It 
is  amusing,  in  glancing  over  some  of  the  articles  of 
the  time,  lo  observe  the  identity  of  sentiment,  and  fre- 
quently of  language,  with  what  we  now  have  daily 
of  the  Hungarian.  Neither  the  President,  Mr. 
Adams,  nor  any  uf  his  cabinet,  paid  the  least  at- 
tention to  the  illustrious  Pole.  They  did  or  said 
nothing  indicating  a  consciousness  of  his  presence 
in  the  country.  But  for  the  tone  of  their  organs, 
we  mii,'hi  suppose  them  lo  have  been  ignorant  of 
it.  Washington,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  from 
Mount  Vernon,  under  the  date  of  August  31,  1797, 
a  cordial  letter  of  welcome,  from  wliich  we  quote  : 

I  beg  you  to  be  assured  that  no  one  has  a  higher  re- 
spect and  veneration  for  your  character  than  I  have  ; 
and  no  one  more  sincerely  wished,  during  your  arduous 
3trujrj;k'  in  tlie  cause  of  liberty  and  your  country,  that 
it  mi^ht  be  crowned  with  success.  But  the  ways  of 
Providence  are  inscrutable,  and  mortals  must  submit. 
I  pray  you  to  believe,  that  at  all  times  and  under  any 
circumst.inces,  it  would  make  me  happy  to  see  you  at 
my  last  retreat,  from  which  I  never  expect  to  move 
more  than  twenty  miles  again.  With  great  esteem,  I 
remain,  &c. 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  noble  patriot  of 
earth,  to  a  man,  whom  executives  of  those  days 
and  these  would  join  in  insulting.  Kosciusko  did 
not  visit  the  fatlier  of  his  country.  Still  suffering 
from  the  wounds  received  in  the  final  battle  with  the 
Russians,  the  hero  seldom  left  his  room  or  his  bed. 
Thither  came  visitors,  male  and  female,  from  New 
York,  then  two  days'  journey  away,  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  sufferer.  The  officers  of  the  army ; 
all  the  first  men  of  the  land  who  congregated  at 
Philadelphia,  then  the  capital  city  of  the  Union, 
were  in  daily  attendance.  Congress  voted  him  the 
sum  t)f  J;i.'>,000,  the  administration  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  opposing  the  appropria- 
tion. The  public  land,  to  which  he  was  entitled 
for  his  revolutionary  services,  he  gave  away  to  a 
poor  Welehman,  who  hnd  been  a  fellow-voyajjer. 
This  liberality  called  lor  indignant  attacks  from 
federal  papers.  He  was  advised  to  travel  west, 
weak  and  lielpless  as  he  was,  and  cultivate  the  land 
he  was  entitled  lo.  He  was  said  to  despise  the 
generosity  of  our  government,  because,  declining 
to  turn  buck-eye  farmer,  he  proposed  to  return  to 
France,  and  there  end  his  days.  After  he  had 
done  st),  in  May,  179B,  slander  was  still  busy.  The 
terms  in  which  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the 
French  ministry  for  acts  of  courtesy  or  kindness 
were  construed  into  a  malicious  reflection  upon  the 
American  people.  But,  happily,  the  hold  of  the  glo- 
rious Pole  upon  the  hearts  of  that  people  was  too 
close  to  be  shaken  by  all  the  official  misrepresonta- 
lion  in  the  world.     At  his  death,  in  1817,  on  the 


anniversary,  we  believe,  of  the  day  when  the  fatal 
field  of  Maeziecwics  was  fought,  the  expressions  of 
sorrow  were  as  general  throughout  the  Union,  as 
if  one  of  its  own  favorite  sons  had  departed. 

If  our  patient  reader  is  not  struck  with  the 
many  extraordinary  points  of  similarity  between 
the  Hungarian  and  the  Pole,  the  fault  is  in  our 
necessarily  hurried  account  of  the  latter.  Ag'e, 
character,  objects,  behavior,  ill-success,  and  sub- 
sequent fate ; — all  have  their  tangential  points. 
Both  were  qualified  by  genius  and  education  for 
great  national  leaders ;  both  excluded  from  their 
designs  the  schemes  of  tyranny  and  jacobinism. 
Both  self-deny ingly  occupied  their  almost  abso- 
lute position  solely  for  the  benefit  of  their  respec- 
tive countries,  and  resisted  the  dazzling  temptations 
which  corrupt  ambition  must  have  yielded  to. 
Both  contended  for  national  independence — used 
the  same  arts  of  arms  and  eloquence — were  half- 
deified  by  the  popular  masses — and  refused  to  traffic 
for  their  individual  security  and  profit,  when  they 
found  the  cause  they  had  engaged  in  failing.  Both 
were  betrayed  by  confederates  ;  imprisoned  ;  after 
about  the  same  period  of  incarceration,  released  ; 
proceeded  forthwith  to  America,  pausing  momen- 
tarily in  England,  and  reteiving  public  honors ; 
were  similarly  treated  by  the  tory  press  of  Britain 
and  the  administration  press  of  the  United  States, 
and  welcomed  with  hearty  enthusiasm  here.  If 
the  Magyar  returns,  as  it  is  expected,  to  Europe, 
the  parallel  will  be  complete.  Kosciusko,  then, 
and  Kossuth,  as  was  to  be  demonstrated,  are 
patriots  of  the  same  mould  and  material,  though, 
doubtless,  the  balance  of  intellectual  grandeur 
and  force  descends  in  favor  of  the  latter.  They 
are  primitive  sparks,  flung  out  from  the  fiery  tur- 
bulence and  revolutions  of  Europe  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  new  spheres  and  revolutions.  We  may, 
in  paying  all  respect  to  the  survivor,  sacrifice  be- 
comingly and  gratefully  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 
Let  us  honor  the  unfortunate  Pole  in  honoring 
equally  the  unfortunate  Hungarian. 


A  Set  of  Songs,  and  a  Trio  for  Female  Voices. 
Composed  by  Meyerbeer.  The  English  Version  of  the 
Words  by  Thomas  Olipliant,  Esq. 

These  songs,  which  have  been  selected  by  Mr.  OU- 
phant  from  a  larger  collection  lately  published  at  Paris, 
show  the  author  of  Robert  Ic  Diable^  the  Hus^uenots 
and  the  Prophcle^  in  a  new  light,  as  a  graceful  and 
elegant  corapOv<?er  for  the  chamber.  They  are  ballads, 
or  lieder,  in  the  form  which  Schubert  has  rendered 
so  popular  over  all  Europe,  and  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully adopted  by  several  modern  German  composers, 
particularly  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn.  The  verses  are 
sweet  and  pretty,  expressing  tender  aHections  with 
German  simplicity  ;  and  nothing  can  be  happier  than 
the  plain  and  natural,  yet  new  and  charnung,  melodies 
to  which  ]\Icyerl)oer  has  united  theiu  ;  tliis  description 
especially  applies  to  the  "  May-Song,"  *'  The  Rose- 
bud,'* "The  Fishcr-Maidcii,'*  "She  and  I."  and 
"  The  Youn^  Mother,"  \Ayx\\  we  think  the  prettiest 
things  in  the  collection.  They  arc  easy  to  sing,  and 
the  pianoforte  accornpanlTncnti^,  though  full  of  ftmcy 
and  refinement,  are  by  no  means  hard  to  execute. 
Two  of  them,  "  The  Mi.nk"  and  "  The  Misanthrope," 
differ  in  character  from  the  others.  They  are  impas- 
sioned soliloquies,  full  of  strong  eHects,  and  requiring 
a  forcible  and  energetic  performance.  The  Trio  for 
female  voices  (a  first  and  second  soprano  and  a  con- 
tralto) is  a  song  of  thanksgiving,  which  would  produce 
a  great  cfi'ect  sung  by  many  voices  as  a  chonil  hymn. 
— Spectator, 
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From  the  National  Era. 
AN   INCIDENT. 
BY  WILLIAM  SYDNEY  THAYER. 

The  Spring  is  breathing  on  the  earth 
Its  soft,  warm  gales  of  scented  air, 

And  birds  and  bees  are  singing  forth 
The  joy  of  Nature  everywhere. 

A  darker  green  creeps  o*er  the  hill, 

The  lilac  purples  in  the  hedge, 
The  budding  willow  by  the  rill 

Leans  with  young  boughs  beside  its  edge. 

The  bush,  that  through  the  winter  long 
Tapped  dolefully  against  the  pane. 

Is  gladdened  by  a  golden  throng 

Of  blossoms  brimmed  with  evening  rain. 

But  here,  while  all  is  joy  and  hope. 
In  Death's  mysterious  slumbers  bound, 

Lies  one,  whose  eyes  shall  never  ope 
To  the  gay  scene  of  life  around. 

On  the  cold,  wrinkled  face,  a  smile 
Tells  that  the  soul,  exempt  from  change, 

Has  sailed  for  some  serener  isle. 

In  happier  fields  than  ours  to  range. 

As  free  and  light,  as  if  the  breeze 

Had  blown  her  from  the  odorous  west, 

A  child,  wreathed  with  anemones. 
Glides  towards  the  aged  form  at  rest. 

Her  fair  curls  toss  in  wild  delight. 
Her  sweet  eyes  are  of  changeful  blue, 

Yet  the  still  mystery  of  that  sight 
Has  touched  them  with  a  deeper  hue. 

Start  not,  dear  child,  so  sweet  and  fair  ! 

At  the  calm  features  thou  hast  viewed  ; 
For  thou  with  that  pale  sleeper  there 

Art  linked  in  <il;range  similitude. 

Both  at  Life's  dawning  !    Thine  is  blent 
Of  care  and  mirth,  of  smiles  and  teai-s  ; 

Hers,  flooded  with  divine  content. 
Unmeasured  by  the  flight  of  years. 

Milton,  Mass,,  1851. 
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OCTOBER. A    V,OOD   HYMN. 

BY  CAROLINE  A.    RRIGGS. 

My  soul  has  grown  too  great  to-day 

To  utter  all  it  would. 
Oh  !  these  preventing  bonds  of  clay  ! 
When  will  my  spirit  learn  to  say. 

Unfettered,  all  it  should  ! 

I  'm  out  in  the  free  wood  once  more. 
With  whispering  boughs  o'erhead  ; 

Strange  influences  round  me  steal. 

And  yet,  what  deepliest  I  feel 
Must  ever  be  unsaid. 

These  glowing,  glowing  autumn  hours  ! 

These  wildering,  gorgeous  days  ! 
This  dainty  show  of  painted  flowers. 
As  though  with  dusty,  golden  showers 

The  air  were  all  a-blaze  ! 

This  living,  shining,  burnished  wood. 

Tricked  with  a  thousand  dyes  ! 
Its  strong  ribs  laced  with  crimson  sheen. 
And  decked  with  gold  and  glittering  green. 

Like  kingly  tapestries  ! 

This  tangled  roof  of  braided  light 
Above  me  richly  flung  ! 


These  glimpses  of  the  sky's  soft  blue  ! 
This  quivering  sunshine  melting  through  ! 
This  wide  Earth,  glory-hung  ! 

How  shall  I  utter  all  I  would  ? 

Alas  !  my  struggling  soul — 
It  strives  to  grasp  these  glorious  things 
As  strives  a  bird  on  broken  wings 

To  struggle  to  its  goal. 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

Obstinacy. — An  obstinate  man  does  not  hold 
opinions,  but  they  hold  him  ;  for  when  he  is  once 
possessed  of  an  error  it  is  like  a  devil,  only  cast  out 
with  great  difl&culty.  Whatsoever  he  lays  hold  on, 
like  a  drunken  man,  he  never  loses,  though  it  do  but 
help  to  sink  him  the  sooner.  His  ignorance  is  abrupt 
and  inaccessible,  impregnable  both  by  art  and  nature, 
and  will  hold  out  to  the  last,  though  it  has  nothing 
but  rubbish  to  defend.  It  is  as  dark  as  pitch,  and 
sticks  as  fast  to  anything  it  lays  hold  on.  His  skull 
is  so  tliick  that  it  is  proof  against  reason,  and  never 
cracks  but  on  the  wrong  side  just  opposite  to  that  on 
which  the  impression  is  made,  which  surgeons  say 
does  happen  very  frequently.  The  slighter  and  more 
inconsistent  his  opinions  are,  the  faster  he  holds 
them,  otherwise  they  would  fall  asunder  of  them- 
selves ;  for  opinions  that  are  false  ought  to  be  held 
with  more  strictness  and  assurance  than  those  that 
are  true,  otherwise  they  will  be  apt  to  betray  their 
owners  before  they  are  aware.  lie  delights  most  of 
all  to  differ  in  things  indifferent ;  no  matter  how 
frivolous  they  are,  they  are  weighty  enough  in  his 
weak  judgment  ;  and  he  will  rather  suffer  self-mar- 
tyrdom than  part  with  the  least  scruple  of  his  free- 
hold, for  it  is  impossible  to  dye  his  dark  ignorance 
into  any  lighter  color.  He  is  resolved  to  understand 
no  man's  reason  but  his  own,  because  he  finds  no 
man  can  understand  his  but  himself.  His  wits  are 
like  a  sack,  which  the  French  proverb  says  is  tied 
faster  before  it  is  full  than  when  it  is  ;  and  his 
opinions  are  like  plants  that  grow  upon  rocks,  that 
stick  fast  though  they  have  no  footing.  His  under- 
standing is  hardened,  like  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  is 
proof  against  all  sorts  of  judgments  whatsoever. 


Poisoning  by  Mushrooms. — Bruges,  Oct.  10. — Two 
highly  respected  officers  of  the  Belgian  Cuirassiers, 
quartered  at  Bruges,  died  on  Tuesday,  under  circum- 
stances which  ought  to  be  made  known  as  publicly  as 
possible.  They  were  in  perfect  health  on  Monday 
last.  On  Tuesday  they  dined  in  their  quarters,  and 
ordered  some  mushrooms  dressed  in  some  favorite 
sauce  for  dinner,  of  which  they  both  partook.  A  few 
hours  afterwards  they  were  both  taken  ill  of  a  horrible 
and  agonizing  colic,  which,  before  night,  became  so 
alarming  that  medical  assistance  was  sent  for,  when 
it  became  the  opinion  of  the  doctors  that  the  sufferers 
had  been  poisoned  by  the  mushrooms.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  save  them,  but  without  effect ;  after  suf- 
fering the  most  horrible  agonies  the  whole  night, 
during  which  one  of  them  broke  his  back  from  the 
violence  of  his  convulsions,  they  both  expired  towards 
morning,  and  were  buried  with  military  honors  yes- 
terday. So  great  was  the  interest  taken  in  the  fate 
of  these  distinguished  officers  that  nearly  the  whole 
town  assisted  at  the  funeral ;  the  crowd  was  immense, 
and  most  of  their  comrades  wept  bitterly.  But  the 
most  fearful  circumstance'  connected  with  the  case  is, 
the  declaration  of  several  medical  men  and  chemists, 
that  the  poison  of  the  mushroom  is  really  contained 
in  the  true  Agaricus  campestris,  or  common  mush- 
room, after  a  certain  stage  of  growth  ;  and  Professor 
Orfila  has  hinted  at  the  same  in  his  BooJc  on  Poisons, 
This,  if  a  &ct,  ought  to  be  generally  made  known  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 
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Ofpiob  ov  thu  Liviao  Aqu,  ) 
18  Not.,  1851.     $ 

Having  had  abundant  means  of  foiming  an 
opinion  of  the  character  and  ability  of  Kossuth, 
we  were  not  imposed  upon  by  the  letters  sent  to 
this  country  in  advance,  by  his  enemies  in  Europe. 
Still,  we  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  destroying 
our  collection  of  them  without  further  notice. 

Perhaps  the  following  extract  from  the  London 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  Post  may  throw  some 
light  upon  the  origin  of  so  much  bitterness  against 
an  unoffending  exile : —  , 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  great  "  Thunderer" — 
the  "  first  paper  in  the  world,"  the  Times — a  paper 
that  professes  to  **  go  with  the  times,"  should  go  so 
bitterly,  violently  and  falsely  against  the  great 
Hungarian  hero.  That  paper  is  generally  on  the 
side  of  tyranny  and  absolutism.  That  is  not  all  in 
this  case.  Austrian  funds  are  constantly  sinking  ; 
and  as  the  cause  of  Kossuth  comes  up  that  of  Aus- 
tria goes  down.  The  house  of  Rothschilds — half 
Austrian  in  stocks,  funds,  and  persons — the  branch 
here  in  London,  as  well  as  that  in  Austria,  has  a 
great  stake  in  Austrian  bonds. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle, under  date  of  24  Oct.,  writes  thus  : — 

As  a  play-off  against  the  liberation  of  Kossuth,  I 
am  informed  that  Austria  expressed  her  readiness 
to  support  the  claims  or  pretensions  of  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  Northern  Turkey  against  the  Sublime 
Porte ;  but  Russia  having  disapproved  of  such  a 
plan,  Austria  has  relinquished  it. 

We  hope  that  Congress  will  vote  thanks  to  the 
Sultan,  whose  noble  risk  in  support  of  the  duty  of 
hospitality,  throws  a  lustre  upon  Mohammedanism. 

At  the  Southampton  dinner,  in  answer  to  a  toast, 
Mr.  R.  T.  Walker,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  spoke  as  follows : — 

He  rejoiced  in  the  privilege  of  speaking  in  the 
town  of  Southampton,  endeared  as  it  was  to  Amer- 
icans by  its  reception  of  Kossuth.  As  an  American 
he  felt  no  miserable  jealousy  that  Kossuth  had  first 
landed  on  British  soil,  nor  would  any  such  jealousy 
be  entertained  by  his  countrymen.  That  was 
due  to  a  country  which  had  exerted  itself  so 
much  for  his  liberation.  Most  of  the  great  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  free  government  of  Eng- 
land were  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  and  he  would  declare  his  conviction 
that  if  their  municipal  institutions  were  overthrown, 
the  result  would  be  anarchy  or  despotism.  That  a 
republic  was  not  under  all  circumstances  favorable 
to  freedom  was  shown  by  the  example  of  a  neigh- 
boring land,  where  half  a  million  bayonets  were 
employed  to  sustain  the  government  against  the 
people.  The  Americans  had  never  indulged  in  the 
visions  which  had  dazzled  so  many  in  Europe. 
They  had  never  supposed  that  laborers  would  be 
benefitted  by  the  destruction  of  that  capital  without 
which  wages  could  not  be  paid.  [Hear,  hear.]  He 
was  delighted  to  hear  their  illustrious  friend  allude 
to  free  trade.  The  United  States  struck  off  half  the 
shackles  from  commerce,  and,  Grod  be  thanked,  in- 
tended to  strike  off  all  the  rest.  [Cheers.]  The 
people  of  the  United  States  had  always  maintained, 
as  their  able  representative  at  that  port  had  set 


forth  in  an  address  which  he  had  read  with  peculiar 
pleasure,  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention.  It  is  hot 
a  few  years  since  they  were  an  infant  state  :  they 
were  now  approaching  manhood,  and  they  still  held 
sacred  the  doctrine  that  no  government  had  any 
right  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  another 
country.  [Hear,  hear.]  If  the  people  of  other 
countries  desired  to  wear  the  chains  of  a  despot,  let 
them  draw  the  shackles  around  their  limbs  ;  but  if 
they  desired  freedom,  let  no  despotic  power  be  per- 
mitted to  impose  shackles  upon  them.  They  were 
in  favor,  then,  of  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention, 
and  hoped  that  every  nation  in  the  world  would 
establish  for  itself  whatever  institutions  it  might 
think  best  calculated  to  promote  its  material  and 
other  interests.  Nor  were  the  Americans  propa- 
gandists, except  so  far  as  propagandism  might 
arise  from  the  success  of  their  own  example.  But 
he  desired  now  to  endorse  the  sentiment  of  the 
American  consul — and  the  people  of  America  would 
be  ready  to  endorse  it  too— that  whilst  they  were 
opposed  to  any  intervention  in  the  concerns  of  other 
countries,  the  time  might  come  when  if  despots 
should  combine  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  any  nation^ 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to 
unite  with  their  ancestors,  [Loud  cheers,  amidst 
which  Kossuth  rose  and  gratefully  acknowledged 
the  tone  of  the  speakcr^s  remarks.]  These  islands 
were,  from  their  remarkable  insular  position,  a  sort 
of  breakwater  of  liberty  between  the  American  and 
the  European  continents,  and  the  Americans  felt 
that  if  the  surges  of  despotism  were  ever  to  break 
on  their  own  shore  they  must  first  overwhelm  this 
country.  [Hear,  hear.]  If,  then,  this  alliance  of 
despots,  headed  by  Russia,  which  was  the  soul  and 
body  of  the  whole — [Hear,  hear] — should  attempt  to 
make  war  upon  free  governments  :  if  it  should  in- 
timate to  England,  as  it  did  to  Hungary,  that  it 
must  give  up  its  free  institutions  ;  if  it  should  say 
to  England,  "  Abandon  your  queen,  give  up  your 
throne,  give  up  your  parliament,  give  up  your  trial 
by  jury,  give  up  your  habeas  corpus,  give  up  all 
those  great  fundamental  principles  which  mark  you 
as  a  free  people ;"  if  these  tyrannous  demands 
should  ever  be  made,  and  the  people  of  England 
should  say  to  their  relatives — for  they  felt  that  they 
were  related  to  them  in  blood,  and  in  languagre, 
and  by  a  thousand  endearing  recollections  of  the 
glories  of  the  past — [Cheers] — and  they  would  be 
related,  too,  as  he  believed,  looking  at  those  two 
flags,  (pointing  to  the  flags  of  the  two  nations  in 
the  room,)  by  the  still  brighter  glories  of  the  future 
— and  if  this  country  should  ever  say  to  the  United 
States,  '*  The  time  is  come  when  the  great  conflict 
must  commence  between  the  principles  of  despot- 
ism and  those  of  liberty" — a  conflict  which  he  be- 
lieved was  close  at  hand — [Hear,  hear] — there  were 
millions  of  his  countrymen  who  would  delight  to 
flock  to  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  ^  and  under  its 
and  their  standard  to  overthrow  despotism,  [Im- 
mense cheering.]  Why  should  England  and 
America  united  fear  the  world  in  arms  ?  [Hear, 
hear,  and  cheers.]  Was  not  the  ocean  theirs? 
Did  not  their  commercial  and  naval  marine  amount 
to  nine  tenths  of  the  commercial  and  naval  marine 
of  the  whole  world  ?  [Hear,  hear.]  But  he  would 
not  boast  of  their  power.  AH  he  would  say  was, 
that  in  America  there  were  4,000,000  of  militia, 
and  he  believed  that  if  the  day  which  he  had  indi- 
cated should  come,  the  vessels  now  built,  and  those 
which  would  be  created  by  such  an  oocasion,  would 
not  contain  the  millions  who  would  rush  to  the 
rescue  of  liberty  at  the  call  of  their  forefathen 
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[Loud  cheers.]  As  to  the  welcome  which  awaited 
Kossuth  ill  America,  he  believed  it  would  be  a  wel- 
come from  every  heart  and  every  lip:  welcome 
would  beam  from  every  eye.  [fcheers.]  They 
would  take  him  to  their  hearts,  and  give  him  such 
a  'welcome  as  had  never  before  been  extended  to 
any  one  except  their  illustrious  benefactor,  Lafay- 
ette. [CheersJ  His  reception  would  be  even 
more  tender.  This  illustrious  man  came  to  them 
an  exile  ;  he  came  to  them  as  a  man  who,  for  the 
present,  had  been  struck  down  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty. Like  Lafayette,  he  had  been  in  Austrian 
dungeons,  and  like  Lafayette,  he  had  suffered  for 
liberty.  Every  party  would  strive  to  do  honor  to 
a  man  who  had  done  more,  they  believed,  for  the 
cause  of  liberty,  than  any  other  man  of  the  present 
century.  He  would  conclude  by  offering  the  fol- 
lowing sentiment :  **  Louis  Kossuth,  without 
wealth  or  office,  but  m<ire  feared  by  the  despots  of 
the  world  than  an  army  with  banners." 

The  Morning  Chronicle  is  a  tory,  or  more  prop- 
erly a  Peel  paper,  practical,  able,  influential.  In 
the  num!)er  of  28th  October,  it  seems  to  admit  that 
had  it  not  been  for  some  unpleasant  republicanism 
in  the  Marseilles  letter,  and  some  dislike  of  the 
Englishmen  who  made  themselves  prominent  in 
his  reception,  a  large  majority  of  the  wealth  and 
talent  of  England  would  have  joined  in  the  wel- 
come. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Cobden  to  pretend 
indignation  because  our  vacant  palaees — by-the- 
bye,  ClareinoBt  is  not  ours,  but  the  property  of  the 
Belgian  king — are  thrown  open  to  monarchs,  who 
are  followed  into  exile  by  the  execrations  of  their 
subjects,  while  patriots,  who  take  with  them  the 
tears  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  are  criticized  and 
calumniated,  and  lodged  in  inns.  But  what,  we 
should  like  to  know,  would  have  been  the  welcome 
of  Louis  Philippe,  if  some  political  faction — the 
English  whifTs,  for  instance — ^had  prepared  an  ova- 
tion for  him,  as  the  representative  of  corruption 
and  family  jobbing,  or  if  the  dethroned  king  had 
taken  an  opportunity  of  publicly  identifvina  him- 
self with  the  principles  of  nepotism?  We  venture 
to  affirm  deliberatelv,  that  if  M.  Kossuth  had  not 
come  to  our  shores  with  the  odor  of  his  Marseilles 
Red-Republicanism  hanging  about  him — and  if 
politicians  of  the  George  Dawson  school  had  not 
been  too  conspicuously  busy  in  arranging  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  demonstration  in  his  honor — three 
parts  of  the  English  conservatives  would  have 
joined  in  cordial  homage  to  the  man  whose  person, 
whatever  be  the  exact  measure  of  his  individual 
deserts,  is  the  symbol  of  a  gallant  contest  between 
ancient  liberty  and  upstart  despotism.  M.  Kos- 
suth's address  sustains  his  reputation  as  an  orator 
and  an  advocate.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
his  statement  of  the  causes  and  the  course  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  Empire  and  Hungary;  and 
we  repeat  for  the  fiftieth  time  that,  so  far  as  these 
demonstrations  are  tributary  to  the  cause  of  Hun- 
garian independence,  we  have  nothing  for  them  but 
the  warmest  sympathy. 

M.  Kossuth  was  singnlarly  ambignous  on  the 
subject  of  the  Hungarian  Republic,  and  the  im- 
pression left  on  the  minds  of  his  audience  seems  to 
have  been  that  he  did  no<  allow  that  the  Republic 
was  conclusively  installed.  This  was  a  needless 
oonoession  to  the  supposed  opinions  of  English- 
men. After  the  great  step  of  renouncing  alle- 
giance to  Austria  had  been  taken,  republican  insti- 


tutions might  have  remained  the  only  possible  form 
of  a  government — precisely  as  was  the  case  with 
the  United  States  of  America. 


Mr.  Haddock,  Charge  of  Afllairs  at  Lisbon,  has 
written  a  letter,  which  appears  in  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  N.  Y.,  speaking  of  Mr.  Peabody,  and 
of  our  minister,  Mr.  Lawrence,  from  which  we 
make  sfune  extracts : — 

Mr.  Lawrence,  with  nothing  to  gain,  and  noth- 
ing to  desire,  of  reputation,  in  his  own  country, 
as  a  gentleman  of  energy,  of  sagacity,  of  public 
spirit,  of  liberality  bounded  only  by  the  demands 
of  an  age  of  munificence  and  charity,  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  representing  his  own  great  and 
jealous  country  at  the  highest  court  in  Europe, 
and  sincere  friends  saw  him  leave  his  well-won  hon- 
ors, in  his  own  land,  upon  this  public  and  adven- 
turous errand,  not  without  apprehension.  Amer- 
ican papers  ventured  sometimes  to  speak  out  their 
distrust;  others  eagerly  seized  the  vile  rumors, 
which,  for  some  time,  found  their  way  across  the 
waters,  of  faux  pas  y  or  unfortunate  speeches  of  the 
American  Ambassador  in  London.  But  years  have 
rolled  round,  and  the  self-made  American  merchant 
and  capitalist  has  achieved  a  triumph  over  the 
fears  of  friends  and  the  hostility  of  enemies,  in  the 
field  of  foreian  diplomacy,  as  signal  as  he  had  be- 
fore achieved  among  his  countrymen  in  the  field  of 
private  enterprise.  It  is  acknowledged,  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  representative  is  worthy  of  his  coun- 
try ;  that  he  would  honor  any  country.  His  social 
position  is  eminent ;  his  bearing,  among  his  equals, 
dignified,  and  towards  his  countrymen,  in  London, 
gracious  and  kind — it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  be- 
yond that  of  any  of  his  illustrious  predecessors  a% 
her  majesty's  court.  Certainly,  this  is  honor 
enough.  It  should  silence,  as  it  has  silenced,  all 
complaint:  it  should  kindle  a  patriotic  pride  in 
every  American  bosom.  With  means  of  display, 
and  living  in  the  style  of  his  courtly  associates, 
Mr.  Lawrence  seems,  yet,  never  to  think  how  he 
does  live,  and  wins  regard  by  the  absence  of  all 
concern  about  it. 

His  most  striking  success  is  just  where  it  was 
least  looked  for ;  he  has,  deservedly,  the  reputation 
of  one  of  the  readiest  and  happiest  of  public  speak- 
ers. Direct,  off-hand,  pertinent,  felicitous,  he  never 
rises  on  a  public  occasion,  or  at  a  mere  private  en- 
tertainment, without  creating  a  vivid  expectation. 
The  amount  of  personal  labor  done  by  him  at  his 
office  is  really  immense. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Louis  McLane,  in  Gen.  Jackson's 
time,  exerted  more  influence  upon  the  Ministry  of 
his  day,  than  any  late  representative  of  the  United 
States.  But  we  doubt  whether  he  had  the  same 
power  over  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
We  congratulate  the  friends  of  Mr.  Lawrence  upon 
his  great  success.       

We  copied  last  week,  from  a  high-church  Re» 
view,  an  article  upon  Quakerism.  Since,  an  article 
has  been  read  in  the  (low)  Church  of  England 
Quarterly  Review,  which  is  ten  times  as  bitter 
upon  the  society ;  but  from  which  we  gather  the 
knowledge  of  a  fact,  that  has,  perhaps,  added  in- 
tensity to  the  religious  convictions  of  the  authoress 
of  the  book  reviewed.  It  is,  that  a  Chancery  suit 
has  for  years  been  carried  on,  or  pending,  between 
her  and  the  society. 
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HamiltoD  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  ) 

Nov.  13,  1851.      I 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Living  Age  : 

In  a  late  number  of  your  periodical  (390)  I  no- 
tice an  article,  copied  from  Sharpens  Magazine, 
which  has  a  curious  history.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  trace  it.s  pedigree.  It  first  appeared  in 
our  own  Knickerbocker,  and  was  named,  as  now, 
"  A  Visit  to  Howe's  Cave."  This  was  in  March, 
1851  ;  and,  no  later  than  August  last,  it  was  car- 
ried oflf  bodily  by  the  British,  and  sold  to  slavery 
in  that  appropriately  named,  *'  Sharpens  Magazine," 
where,  without  any  acknowledgment  of  its  parent- 
age, it  was  made  to  do  good  service  on  a  foreign 
shore. 

But,  what  is  worse,  v^'ithin  three  months  it  es- 
capes from  bondage,  and  returns  to  the  land  of  its 
father  only  to  bs  branded  as  an  alien  ;  and  finds  a 
good  home  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  sad  one,  in  that 
city  of  unnaiuralizcd  citizens,  the  "  Living  Age." 

This  is  bad  CLiough  ;  but  it  is  made  still  vvorso 
by  the  fact,  that  one  of  its  old  neighbors,  a  friend 
of  its  father,  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  did  not 
recognize  it ;  but  deems  it  necessary  to  corroborate 
what  it  calls  "  the  statements  of  these  E[iglish  gen- 
tlemen." Now,  so  far  from  being  English,  they 
were  a  party  of  American  gentlemen,  mostly  from 
this  college,  and  one  of  their  number,  Prof.  North, 
was  the  author  of  the  sketch,  which  lias  thus  been 
approved  by  a  high  English  oracle.  The  English- 
man was  tasteful  in  his  selection.  We  have  rarely 
met  in  English  literature  a  more  picturesque  de- 
scription. It  is  so  good,  and  has  doubtless  been 
read  by  so  many,  that  we  thought  this  historical 
account  might  be  interesting  to  yourself  and  your 
readers,  among  whom  may  be  numbered 

A.  J.  U. 
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Forest  Life  and  Forest  Trees,  by  John  S.  Sping- 
ler — Harpers,  pp.  254 — describes  the  Camp  Lite  of 
the  Lumberei*s  in  the  forests  of  Mtiine,  and  their  wild 
wood  adventures.  The  writer  is  one  of  the  tribe,  and 
his  work  bears  every  mark  of  candor  and  truthful- 
ness. It  is  impossible  to  read  without  shuddering 
the  daring  feats  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  these 
sons  of  the  forest,  in .  their  ob.^curc  and  hazardous 
calling.  An  excellent  description  of  forest  trees  is 
given  at  the  commencement  of  the  volume,  and  at  its 
close  valuable  tables  are  given  showing  the  extent  Jiiid 
importance  of  this  branch  of  trade. — Churchman. 

The  Book  of  Home  Beauty.  By  Mrs.  I\irkland. 
With  Twelve  Portraits  of  American  Ladles.  New 
York  :  pu\;lisli2l  by  G.  P.  Putnam.  Quarto,  1-15 
pages. 

This  is  not  only  a  bf.>ok  of  beauty  but  a  beauty  of  a 
book.  The  paper,  engravings  and  printing  are  all 
of  the  very  best  kind  ;  and  the  literary  part,  though 
designedly  subordinate  to  the  artistic,  is  every  way 
worthy  of  the  beautiful  ca'^ket  in  which  it  is  pi  ice*! — 
the  superb  framework  in  which  it  is  set.  The  book 
contains  twelve  portraits,  engraved  on  steel,  of  as 
many  beautiful  New  York  ladies  ;  all  beautiful,  but 
each  presenting  a  different  style  of  beauty.  They 
are  of  the  following  ladies  ;  Mrs.  Bristed,  Mrs.  Hick- 
son  W.  Field,  Mrs.  French,  Mrs.  Haight,  Mrs.  Lewis 
Livingston,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Parker,  ^Irs.  Remington, 
Mrs.  J.  Schemerhom,  Mrs.  P.  Van  Renssellaer,  Mrs. 
Coventry  Wardell,  Mrs.  James  Wods worth  and  Mrs. 
S.  Ward.  The  drawmgs  were  all  made  by  Charles 
Martin,  and  the  engravings  were  done  by  the  follow- 
ing artists  :  two  by  J.  B.  Forrest,  two  by  J,  Rogers, 
one  by  Jackman,  one  by  G.  B.  Hall,  one  byT.  Ulman 
&  Sons,  four  by  H.  B.  Hall,  one  by  F.  Ualpin. 

The  sketchy  portraits" — "  the  slight  web  of  kin- 
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dred  thoughts"  with  which  Mrs.  Kirkland  'has  sur- 
rounded the  beautiful  portraits,  which  it  is  the  chief 
object  of  this  book  of  home  beauty  to  exhibit,  contain 
quite  a  number  of  fine  word-painted  pictures,  con- 
nected with  a  graceful  little  story — not  a  love  story 
exactly,  though  there  is  some  love-making  in  it — but 
rather  of  life  and  beauty.  Into  this  the  author  ha? 
contrived  to  weave,  for  the  most  part  x^^ry  naturally 
and  ingeniously,  a  variety  of  beautiful  poetical  pieces'; 
some  apparently  original,  but  chiefly  extracted  from 
favorite  and  celebrated  poets.  The  story,  though 
little  else  than  a  thread  on  which  to  stiing  these 
beautiful  poetical  gems,  is  of  itself  a  very  pretty 
thing,  with  a  good  moral  and  an  excellent  come  out': 
and  on  the  whole  is  in  excellent  keeping  with  thv^ 
general  design  of  the  Book  of  Home  Beauty. 

Mr.  Putnam  certainly  deserves  high  commendatlf.*. 
for  the  truly  superb  style  in  which  he  has  brouglu 
out  this  work.  It  is  in  all  respects  fit  to  grace  a 
queen's  boudoir  ;  and  will  compare  most  favorably 
with  the  finest  specimens  of  London  book  work.  The 
price  of  this  magnificent  volume  is  5-8.50,  and  it  may 
he  found  nt  Mcs&rs.  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.'s  book- 
store.—  Traveller, 

The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  Jrorld ;  from 
Marathon  to  AVaterloo.  By  E.  S.  Creasy,  M.  A.  New- 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

V^'e  made  an  extended  notice  of  this  very  valuable 
bode  a  few  montiis  since  when  published  in  Europe, 
and  are  truly  pleased  that  it  has  been  rc-issued  in  so 
elegant  a  form  in  this  country.  It  will  find  readers 
everywhere.— ^V.   F.  Courier. 

The  Pilrrim.  Spirit.     By  Alfred  B.  Street. 

Mr.  Street  received  the  compliment  of  a  request  to 
deliver  a  poem  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kiippa  Society  of 
Yale  College  at  the  last  commencement.  The  Pilgrim 
Spirit  was  the  theme  he  chose,  appropriate  to  the 
place  and  the  occasion,  and  his  treatment  of  it  is  so 
spirited  and  earnest,  the  flow  of  his  verse  so  free  and 
yet  musical  withal,  his  descriptions  so  vivid  and 
truthful,  that  the  most  prejudiced  Knickerbocker 
cannot  fail  to  read  the  poem  with  a  glow  of  interest. 
It  is  published  by  and  at  the  request  of  the  eminent 
and  time-honored  literary  society  before  whom  it  was 
delivered,  and  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  already  envi- 
able reputation  of  its  author. — vV.  y.  Courier. 

A  Book  of  Romances,  Lyrics,  and   Sonets,     By 
I  Bayard  Taylor.     Ticknor,  Reed  i^  Fields  :  Boston. 

I     This  beautifully  printed  little  volume  contains  much 
true  poetry,  in  which  a  prolific  fancy,  always  slightly 
tinged  with  pathos,  is  the  predominant  characteristic. 
Wliat  we  have  read  of  the  Lyrics  and    Songs  we 
prefer  to  the  fii-st  Romance.     But  this  may  be  rather 
the  fault  of  the  subject,  which  is  Indian,  than  of  tlie 
'  writer.     Tales  based  on  Indian  legends  can  rarely 
j  please  the  reader,  whom  some  peculiar  circumstance 
I  has  not  interested  in  the  Indian  race.     They  have 
j  little  material  tbr  poetry  in  them  generally,  and  that 
little  is  foi-eign  to  the  tone  of  our  minds.     We,  as  a 
'  race,  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Inilian  character, 
I  and  there  is  little  in  it  to  awaken  abstract  respect,  or 
i  admiration.     The  attempt  to  interest  us  in  the  legends 
of  the  race  must,  therefore,  prove,  as  it  ever  has 
proved,  entirely  unsuccessful.      The  Romance  of  the 
Maize  is  the  most  poetical  of  all  the  Indian  traditions, 
however,  and  Mr.  Taylor  has  presented  it  in  a  charm- 
ing form. — JS''.  Y.  Courier. 

The  Queens  of  Scotland.    By  Agnes  Strickland. 
Harper  &  Brothers  :    New  York. 

"  The  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,"  by  the 
same  author,  have  gained  too  wide  a  celebrity  to  make 
any  commendation  of  the  present  work  necessary.  In 
accurate  description  and  thrilling  interest,  this  series 
3rields  not  one  whit  to  the  former.  Both  are  entitled 
to  a  choice  phice  in  every  well-selected  library. — JV. 
Y,  Courier 
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From  tho  WMtminster  Review. 

1.  The  Litters  and  Dispatches  of  John  Churchill^ 
first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  from  1702  to  1712. 
Edited  by  General  ihe  Right  Hon.  Sir  George 
Murray.     5  vols.     1845.     Murray. 

8.  Manoirs  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
and  the  Court  of  Queen  Anne,  By  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Thompson.     2  vols.     1839.     Colburn. 

3.  Private    Correspondence  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of 

Marlborough,  illustrative  of  the  Court  and  Times 
of  Queen  Anne,  Second  Edition.  2  vols. 
1838.     Colburn. 

4.  Memoirs  of  John,  first  Duke  of  Marlborough, 

with  the  Original  Correspondence,  selected  from 
the  Family  Kecords  at  Blenheim,  and  other  au- 
thentic sources.  By  William  Coxe,  M.  A.,  F. 
R.  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  Archdeacon  of  Wilis  (reprinted 
y/iih  notes  and  illustrations  for  **  Bohn's  Stand- 
ard Library.")     3  vols.     1847-8. 

5.  The  Military  Life  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlbor- 

ough, By  Archibald  Alison,  F.  R.  S.  Author 
of  the  "  History  of  Europe."  1848.  Black- 
wood. 

These  form  a  group  of  works  that  has  appeared 
within  the  last  twelve  years,  all  bearing  on  the 
same  great  and  apparently  exhaustless  theme — the 
Marlboroughs  and  their  time.  None  of  them,  how- 
ever, caii  lay  rhiiin  to  much  (v,-i;ii;ialiiy,  havini/  all, 
with  slight  additions,  emanated  from  one  fertile 
source — Mr.  Coxe,  or  Mr.  Coxe's  remains.  The 
archdeacon,  as  must  people  know,  was  a  Brobdig- 
nag  compiler,  who,  during  a  long  life  uf  exemplary 
industry,  concatenated  numerous  bulky  quartos  of 
novels,  history,  biography,  correspondence,  and 
nrchKological  dissertations.  Beside  his  published 
volumes,  a  vast  gathering  of  MSS.  remained,  that 
was  stored  up  in  the  British  Museum,  doubtless 
the  ovt^rflow'ings  or  ejpcta  of  the  rich  materials  that, 
by  several  di»iinguished  families,  ennobled  by  illus- 
tr:oii!^  ant'esLr)rs,  wluim  they  were  desirous  should 
h\:v.k\  woll  ill  the  estimate  of  posterity,  were  placed 
u:iuer  liia  editorial  manatrement.  It  is  from  the 
Hienhcim  division  of  the  teeming  field  that  the 
above  list  of  publications  appears  to  have  been  fab- 
ri«'ated ;  the  elaborated  product  olfering  various 
(ieyreco  of  excellence,  according  10  the  varyinjj 
qualities  of  the  soil  worked  upon,  and  the  ariistical 
HJvill  ()f  the  literary  craftsman. 

Mrs.  Thompson's  gleanings  evince  tact  and  abil- 
ity. She  has  managed  to  produce  two  interesting 
vo!uiiits  of  "  Memoirs'*  relative  to  a  very  singular 
woman  ;  more  remarkable,  hovvever,  for  an  untame- 
nide  and  meddlesome  spirit,  and  the  disturbing 
irtiuenca  it  exercised  in  great  aflairs,  than  fur  her 
moral  or  intellectual  superiorities. 

The  *'  Private  Correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,"  is  probably  by  the  same  hand  ;  likei 
ltd  accompaniment,  it  does  not  essentially  auj^r  ent 
the  previ(jus  stock  of  information,  and  contains  little 
tor  which  we  can  compliment  the  ra/acteur,  unless. 
It  be  a  compact  and  sensible  prefix  to  the  rei^n  of 
Qiisen  Anne.  Indeed,  the  wary  duchess  left  few 
{i'-.|i.s  nf  papers  to  explore  by  the  future  literary 
■'"./T.     A'oluble  :i:.'i  'iMi'iv  i'.  tf'i)_;'.'e,s}ip  wub. 
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very  careful  of  written  testimony,  strictly  enjoining 
her  chief  correspondents  (Marlborough,  and  Go- 
dolphin)  to  destroy  her  letters ;  and,  besides,  her 
longevity  was  such,  that  she  had  ample  time  to  put 
her  house  in  order,  so  that  few  excerpts  have  es- 
caped beyond  her  own  ex  parte,  and  often  not  very 
faithful,  representations  of  herself. 

The  **  Military  Life  of  Marlborough,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Alison,  is  a  republication  of  a  series  of 
papers  that  appeared  in  Blackwood'* s  Magazine. 
They  are  a  vigorous  transcript  of  the  battles  and 
campaigns  of  the  duke,  colored  up  and  revivified 
from  the  archdeacon's  **  Memoirs,"  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  selections  from  the  "  Dispatches,"  and  some 
clever  sketches  of  Marlborough's  contemporaries. 
They  have  the  characteristic  faults  and  excellences 
of  the  historian  of  Europe.  Animated  and  vivid 
in  description  to  the  verge  of  narrative  fiction,  they 
are  not  strictly  faithful  in  portraiture :  oHen  turgid 
in  style,  and  in  facts  careless  of  authentication, 
with  a  further  drawback  of  a  too  exclusive  and 
panegyrical  an  admiration  of  the  hero,  and  hence 
are  frequently  illogical  in  conclusion  and  partial  in 
their  delineatitms. 

Although  placed  first,  we  have  reserved  for  lapt 
commemoration  the  **  Letters  and  Dispatches  of 
Marlborough,"  being  the  work  of  most  apparent 
novelty  and  pretension,  and  demanding  more  full 
exaiTiination  and  pxplicit  literary  justice.  They 
were  trumpeted  lorih  as  a  ijod-send,  either  to  ilir 
inheritor  of  the  glories  of  Blenheim,  the  publisher, 
or  the  public,  and  were  ushered  into  life  under  the 
editorial  cure  of  Sir  George  Murray. 

These  priceless  remains — for  such  the  world  has 
been  led  to  consider  them — of  the  great  duke  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  are  represented  to  have  beer\ 
unexpectedly  discovered,  not  at  Woodstock,  but  ii: 
a  record-r(»om  of  a  house  at  Hensington,  occupie.l 
by  a  land  steward.  The  manner  in  which  the  al- 
leged discovery  was  made,  is  thus  dcdcribed  in  the 
introduction  : — 

The  LUike  of  Miivlborough  having,  nniorgst  ct>.c':- 
imi»rovemeuts  at  Blenheim,  built  a  nuiiiinient  rroi.., 
in  the  nuntli  of  October,  1S42,  I  supcrintondeii,  n^ 
his  grace's  <?olicitor,  the  removal  to  it  of  the  (Iec"'..» 
and  documents  from  Hensington,  near  Woodstock. 
They  had  been  depositel,  for  a  lunger  period  tiuui  ai.;. 
person  rorTienil)ers,  in  a  record-rooni  in  the  hou^o 
there,  which  luid  been  appropriated  to  tho  resiiloLf 
of  some  former  stewards.  In  the  same  room  vvtr. 
three  large  chests,  unlocked,  phiced  one  upon  anotht; . 
I  was  told  by  the  person  who  had  the  charge  of  t.'i.' 
rooms,  that  the^e  chests  merely  C(»iitainc<l  old  and  Uf. - 
less  accounts.  1  thought  it  right,  however,  to  cxaniiij  • 
them  niyseif.  In  the  two  upper  cheats  I  fbund  o]  ( 
militia  accounts  and  other  pajwrs  of  no  value  or  in;- 
portance;  in  the  third  and  undermost  I  found  «ii,'/Wtfc.' 
iltliu  liook*^  >)OUijd  in  vellum.  On  h»okiiig  into  them  I 
discovered,  to  my  great  8urpri>»e,  that  they  cv«ntaii-c-' 
m!i!iu:>crnt  copies  of  dispatches  and  letters  of  John. 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  Knglish,  French,  and  son;-- 
few  in  Latin.  I  delivered  the  books  to  the  duke,  Vih' 
was  not  aware  of  their  existence,  nor  were  any  of  hi- 
grace's  connexions  ;  and  it  is  clear  front  his  wor.\- 
th'tt  they  were  equally  unlcnown  to  Coze,  who  \fi(i: 
J'.'Lii,  Duke  of  Miri'JorjULjch's  life. 

J.  V.  Li.ciLMA:.'  Vri:A'i::i-zv. 
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The  entire  number  of  manuscript  volumes  was 
thirty-eight,  containing,  besides  the  letters  of  the 
duke,  those,  almost  equally  numerous,  of  his  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Cordonnel,  and  the  celebrated  journal  of 
Dr.  Hare,  the  duke's  chaplain,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Chichester.  The  whole  of  the  volumes,  in  the 
exact  state  found,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
editor,  with  full  authority  for  their  publication. 
Charged  with  this  rich  freightage,  the  rule  which 
Sir  George  Murray  laid  down  for  his  guidance  was 
that  nothing  should  be  withheld  from  publication 
that  could  throw  any  light  upon  any  transaction  of 
the  period  deserving  of  notice.  And  so  deeply 
does  the  editor  appear  to  have  been  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  his  mission,  that  he  lias  certainly 
exceeded  rather  than  fallen  short  of  the  limits  pre- 
scribed to  himself  in  the  execution  of  his  weighty 
trust. 

Now  supposing  that  in  this  singular  occurrence 
no  hoax  or  pl«)t  has  been  intended  by  his  grace,  or 
his  grace's  solicitor;  supposing  that  all  the  parties 
concerned  are  wholly  unconscious  of  predacious  in- 
tent;  that  the  case  is  ingenuously  as  represented, 
w  ithout  sinister  aim  ;  that  no  hope  has  been  in- 
dulnred  of  competing  in  fame  or  profit  with  the 
**  Wellington  Dispatches,"  or  any  other  enterpris- 
ing venture  ;  that  the  business  as  set  forth  is  quite 
sincere  and  authentic ;  why,  then,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  affords  the  most  memorable  ex- 
ample of  self- imposture  that  has  occurred  in  literary 
history  since  the  time  of  the  Rowley  manuscripts, 
or  the  Shakspeare  forgeries.  About  the  genuine- 
ness, however,  of  the  letters  and  dispatches  we 
have  no  doubt ;  that  they  are  what  they  purport  to 
be  we  feel  quite  satisfied  ;  in  this  respect  there  has 
been  no  mistake,  or  attempt  at  a  spurious  afBlia- 
tion.  But  what  we  entirely  dissent  from  is  the 
worth  or  novelty  of  the  discovery. 

Mr.  Whateley  says,  that  the  existence  of  the 
books  was  unknown  to  the  duke,  and  that  ^'  it  is 
clear  from  his  work  that  they  were  equally  unknown 
to  Coxe,  who  wrote  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
life."  Is  Mr.  Whateley  quite  sure  that  he  is  cor- 
rect in  these  assertions?  Has  he  collated  Coxe's 
'*  Memoirs  of  Marllwrough"  with  the  *'  Letters 
and  Dispatches?"  We  suspect  not.  However  we 
have,  and,  by-and-by,  we  will  inf«>rm,  him  of  the 
result.  But  this  is  only  the  solicitor's  opinion  ; 
therefore  let  us  state  that  of  the  ostensible  editor. 

A  regular  series  (says  Sir  George  Murray)  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  first  l)uke  of  MArlborough,  from 
1702  to  1712,  has  been  in  existence  ever  since  those 
times,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  acce$s  has  never  been 
had  to  that  original  and  authentic  source  of  informa- 
tion by  any  of  the  authors  who  have  either  published 
a  life  of  that  great  man,  or  have  written  concerning 
the  events  in  which  he  bore  so  conspicuous  and  im- 
portant a  part But  it  seems  not  improbable 

that  the  anxiety  felt,  and  the  pains  taken  by  the 
Duchess  of  MarUM)rough  to  phice  the  best  maieriah 
in  the  handfl  of  the  person  whom  she  hiid  selected  to 
write  the  life  of  her  deceased  husband,  may  have 
caused  the  manuscripts  which  have  lately  come  to 
light,  to  be  separated  from  the  general  maHs  of  origi- 
nal documents  preserved  in  Blenheim. — IntroJ,  7,  8. 

These  are  the  impressions  and  conjectures  of  a 
gentleman,  who,  in  his  lime,  was  deemed  emi- 
nently shrewd,  intellirrenl,  and  trustworthy.  At 
least,  we  suppose  they  are  Sir  George  Murray's 
opinions;  but,  })erhaps,  after  all,  he  did  not  write 
the  introduction,  and  had  little  share  in  the  specu- 
lation beyond  the  loaning  out  of  his  name,  with  its 
long  appendage  of  honorary  additions,  for  the  au- 


thentication and  embellishment  of  the  title-page. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  they  c>nly  echo  the  sentiments  of 
his  grace's  solicitor,  as  to  the  marvellous  nature  of 
the  discovery,  and  of  the  surprising  fact,  that  none 
of  Marlborough's  biographers  had  had  acce.ss  to  the 
hidden  treasure.  Very  surprising  indeed — if  true. 
But  the  second  portion  of  the  extract  seems  to  solve 
the  astounding  enigma,  by  the  happy  surmise,  tliat 
the  duchess,  in  her  anxiety  for  the  memory  of  her 
husband,  had  put  aside  the  *'  best  materials"  for 
the  use  of  the  persons  whom  she  had  selected  to 
write  his  life.  On  this  supposition  the  reader  is 
left  to  infer,  that  it  is  only  the  epistolary  oflal  of 
the  duke  that  Coxe  and  other  biographers  have 
been  feeding  ujjon,  the  choicest  parts  having  been 
reserved  for  a  more  sumptuous  treat  in  these  our 
later  times. 

The  solution  is  ingenious  and  plausible.  It  is 
borne  out  even  by  an  anecdote  of  the  duchess  in  the 
last  year  of  her  life,  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  editor.  In  the  month  of  September,  previous 
to  her  death,  (she  was  then  in  her  84th  year)  the 
tenacious  old  lady  describes  herself  (Memoirs,  ii., 
486)  as  having  entered  into  a  **  new  business/' 
which  entertained  her  exceedingly  ;  "  tying  up 
great  bundles  of  papers  to  assist  very  able  histo- 
rians to  write  a  life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
which  would  occupy  tvio  folio  volumes  with  the 
appendix."  Now  who  can  tell  but  one  of  t.Sese 
*'  great  bundles  of  papers  to  assist  very  able  histo- 
rians," may  be  the  identical  fasciola  with  which 
Mr.  Murray  has  enriched  the  literary  world  ?  Un- 
happily the  best  hypotheses  are  apt  to  fail  on  appli- 
cation, and  the  climax  having  risen  to  this  pitch,  it 
is  fit  the  bubble  should  burst.  It  is,  we  are  con- 
vinced,  a  mare's  nest  of  the  first  water.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  "  Letters  and  Dispatches"  are 
no  discovery  whatever;  that  their  existence  was 
well  known  to  Archdeacon  Coxe  ;  that  he,  or  some 
one  for  him,  had  had  access  to  them,  took  from 
them  whatever  they  thought  worth  taking,  and  that 
the  five  volumes  now  given  to  the  world  are  nyih- 
ing  belter  than  the  rejected  rubbish  of  that  pains- 
taking historian. 

How  they  came  to  be  preserved  up  to  this  limo 
it  is  hardly  needful  to  inquire,  since  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  found  appear  satis- 
factorily to  unravel  the  mystery.  All  that  we  shall 
suggest  on  this  head  is,  that  it  may  have  arisen 
from  the  natural  reluctance  of  the  Churchill  family 
to  lose  any  scrap  of  j)aper,  however  worthless,  per- 
taining to  their  illustrious  predecessor.  That  no 
great  importance,  however,  was  attached  to  their 
preservation,  and  that  they  were  deemed  wasie^ 
may  be  indubitably  inferred  from  the  place,  state 
and  company  in  which  they  were  found,  and  from 
the  fact,  that  they  were  deposited  with  other  lum- 
ber, in  unlocked  chests.  In  lieu  of  being  wheeled 
off  to  the  trunk-maker's  or  pastry-cook's,  they  seem, 
for  the  reason  just  staled,  to  have  been  taken  to  an 
outhouse,  in  which  obscurity,  we  suspect,  without 
serious  loss  to  the  world,  they  might  have  been  left 
to  perish  in  the  suitable  companionship  of  the  old 
militia  accounts. 

For  these  decided  conclusions  on  the  value  and 
originality  of  the  Ilensinjjton  refuse  it  is  fit  we 
should  adduce  proofs  :  they  are  at  hand.  We  have 
only  to  bring^  into  parallelism  a  copy  of  Coxe's 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Duke,"  and  a  copy  of  the  '*  Dis- 
patches," examine  and  compare  them;  see  what 
Mr.  Coxe  has  used  and  what  he  has  judiciously 
omitted ;  and  by  this  comparative  assortment  we 
shall  speedily  find  that  the  works  separate  into  two 
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distinct  porliona,  in  which  there  is  the  sterling  ore 
on  one  side,  weil  arranged  and  diti^ested,  and  on  the 
other  the  veriest  dross,  in  frajjinents  and  disorder. 

Take  for  illustrati<in  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  Of 
this,  the  rrreatest  of  Marlboroujrh's  victories,  Mr. 
Coxe  jjives  ah  able  and  elaborate  description  ;  he 
collects  information  from  every  available  source; 
from  the  oflicial  letters  of  the  duke  ;  no  memoir  or 
military  detail,  Kiijrlish  or  foreign,  appears  to  have 
escaped  him  ;  whatever  could  throw  a  particle  of 
li«rht  on  the  great  battle  and  the  memorable  cam- 
paign it  signalized,  he  has  woven  into  his  narrative  ; 
and  havinu:  dtnie  this  he  then  finishes  the  picture  by 
giving  the  collateral  private  correspondence  with  the 
duchess  and  her  friend  Godolphin.  Now  it  is  some 
unpublished  private  letters  of  the  duke  that  could 
alone  be  of  any  value  or  rarity  ;  his  official  letiiers 
to  England  and  the  princes  of  the  continent  could 
be  of  no  importance,  as  they  are  public  documents 
that  have  long  since  appeared  in  a  thousand  chan- 
nels. But  of  the  private  correspondence  to  which 
we  allude,  and  which  could  alone  be  of  worth,  none 
of  any  consequence  has  been  foun4in  the  imaginary 
ireasure-trove  of  Hensington.  In  Coxe,  beside  the 
famous  pencil  note  to  the  duchess,  written  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  the  original  copy  of  which  con- 
tinues to  be  preserved  at  Blenheim,  not  at  Kensing- 
ton, there  are  several  other  interesting  private  notes 
written  the  day  after  the  battle,  on  the  14th  of  Au- 
gust— one  to  the  minister  Godolphin,  and  another 
to  the  duchfss.  Are  the  originals  or  any  copies  of 
these  found  in  the  **  Letters  and  Dispatches"  now 
published  ?  Certainly  not.  How  should  they, 
Coxe  or  his  assistant,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maty,  having 
already  carried  them  off?  There  is,  in  truth,  no 
very  intelligible  or  complete  account  of  the  battle, 
or  of  the  previous  action  at  the  Schellenberg  in  the 
**  Dispatches,"  or  of  the  movements  by  which  they 
were  preceded,  except  in  the  details  incorporated 
by  the  editor  from  official  letters  and  the  journal  of 
Hare  ;  neither  of  which  can  have  any  claim  to 
novelty,  the  originals  of  both  being  preserved  and 
accessible  to  Coxe  or  anybody,  the  former  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  and  the  latter  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Compare  any  other  portion  of  the  duke's  history, 
and  similar  evidence  is  afforded  that  the  **  Dis- 
patches" had  been  overhauled  by  Coxe,  and  that  he 
had  extracted  from  them  the  portions  suited  to  his 
purpose.  For  example,  in  the  *'  Dispatches,"  (vol. 
i.,  p.  439,)  is  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
stating  the  immense  loss  incurred  by  the  French  at 
Blenheim  and  in  their  retreat.  Coxe  has  not 
thought  fit  to  insert  the  whole  of  this  letter,  but  it 
is  evident  that  he  had  seen  and  abstracted  it,  as  he 
gives  precisely  the  same  figures  and  verbatim  state- 
ment in  the  "  Memoirs,"  (vol.  i.,  p.  313.)  In 
Coxe  are  two  extracts  from  letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Harley,  dated  August  21st  and 
2Bth  ;  the  first  is  given  entire  in  the  **  Dispatches," 
hut  there  is  no  trace  of  the  second.  Again,  in  the 
**  Dispatches,"  (vol.  iv.,  p.  599,)  is  published  the 
duke's  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Boyle,  describing 
the  steps  he  had  taken  to  relieve  the  miseries  of 
wounded  French  officers  and  soldiers,  who,  after 
the  dreadful  battle  of  Malplaquet,  had  crept  into  the 
neighboring  hovels  and  woods.  This  letter  Mr. 
Coxe  has  not  given  at  length,  but  his  narrative 
("  Memoirs,"  v<d.  v.,  p.  71)  is  manifestly  com- 
piled from  it,  with  the  aid  of  sundry  other  letters, 
addressed  to  the  duchess,  the  lord  treasurer,  and 
Lord  Sunderland.  None  of  these,  however,  are 
contained  in  the  "Dispatches,"  though  extremely 


interesting  from  the  picture  they  exhibit  of  the 
bodily  and  mental  state  of  the  duke  from  over-fa- 
tigue, and  the  horrible  sights  he  beheld  of  carnage 
and  suffering  left  by  the  late  frightful  slaughter. 
These  are  the  choice  pieces  of  the  correspondence  ; 
they  are  the  plums  which  Coxe  had  taken  out  and 
incorporated  in  his  pages,  leaving  only  that  which 
he  did  not  want — details  of  frivolities,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  letters  of  compliment  and  etiquette,  or 
repetitionary  accounts  of  the  same  transactions, 
forwarded  to  the  vast  circle  of  his  Enropean  cor- 
respondents.* 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Coxe  gives  a  description  of 
the  immense  mass  of  papers  placed  at  his  disposal, 
and  which  apparently  included  all  now  published, 
and  a  vast  deal  more.  The  **  mere  titles  of  which," 
he  says,  "  would  fill  a  volume."  He  went  to 
Blenheim  to  make  his  selections;  all  the  family, 
papers  and  everything  else  pertaining  to  his  task 
were  submitted  to  him  ;  a  large  portion  he  doubt- 
less took  home  to  Bemerton,  leaving  the  rest  to  be 
extracted,  sifted  and  assorted  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Maty,  to  whom  he  particularly  expressed  his  ac- 
knowledgments "  for  selecting  the  papers  frpm  the 
archives  of  Blenheim,  and  for  his  continued  and 
zealous  aid  during  the  progress  of  the  work." 
(Preface,  xviii.) 

From  this  extract  it  is  manifest  that  a  selection 
was  made  ;  that  the  entire  mass  of  Blenheim  pa- 
pers was  not  removed  by  Coxe  or  his  assistant ; 
that  portions  were  taken  and  the  rest  left.  The 
volumes  of*'  Dispatches"  now  published  and  rep- 
resented as  never  having  been  accessible  to  the 
duke*s  biographers,  doubtless  form  the  residue 
which  Mr.  Coxe  and  his  assistant  put  aside  as  use- 
less to  their  undertaking,  or  of  which  the  more  au* 
thentic  originals  could  be  seen  in  the  State  Paper 
Office.  Thus  does  the  mystery  appear  to  be  ex- 
plained, both  as  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  Hen- 
sington  papers  and  the  motives  to  their  ignominious 
extrusion,  in  meet  fellowship,  to  the  condemned 
hole  of  the  steward's  room. 

But  if  such  be  a  true  unravelment,  what  can  be 
thought  of  the  extraordinary  oversight — hallucina- 
tion, it  may  be  termed — of  Professor  Alison?  It 
must,  we  presume,  be  classed  among  the  follies  of 
the  wise.  Abie  and  eloquent  the  histfirian  un- 
doubtedly is,  but  more  remarkable  for  strength  and 
facility  than  logic  or  a  nice  discrimination  ;  and  to 
these  defects  may  be  ascribed  his  notable  mistake 
on  the  value  of  the  Marlborough  dispatches,  and 
his  astounding  certification  that  **  more  useful  and 
momentous  materials  of  history  were  never  pre- 
sented to  the  public  !"  If  periodical  criticism  has 
any  useful  judicial  function,  it  is  in  checking  a  de- 
lusion or  misrepresentation  of  this  import ;  in  pre- 
venting a  mass  of  the  veriest  lumber  being  held  up 
as  the  inestimable  elements  of  national   history. 

♦In  the  '*  Dispatches"  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Stanhope,  dated  September  11,  1709.  Of  this  letter 
eleven  copies  appear  to  have  been  preserved  in  the 
manuscri]>t  volumes  at  Hensington,  addressed  to  as 
mnny  diUbreut  individuals,  namely,  the  Kins'  of  Prus- 
sia, the  King  of  Portugal,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the 
King  «f  Poland,  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  the  Elector 
Palatine,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Hanover,  the  Stntes-General,  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  and  the  Earl  of  Gal  way.  ("  Dispatches/' 
v.,  p.  O'jri.)  \Vilh  the  exception  of  Lord  Gahvay  thc>e 
were  m^'ml-ers  of  the  grand  alliance,  to  each  of  whom, 
as  generalissimo,  Marlborough  had  to  make  a  special 
communication  of  his  movements,  and  it  is  this  du- 
plicate correspondence  that  makes  up  a  large  portion 
of  the  contents  of  the  five  volumes  of  the  '*  Dis- 
patches." 
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However,  we  are  glad  of  the  occasion  to  which  we 
shall  now  turn,  affbrded  by  this  needful  exposition, 
briefly  to  touch  on  an  eventful  epoch,  and  on  the 
characters  of  the  more  conspicuous  personages  by 
which  it  was  honored  or  desecrated. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  is  authentically  and 
fully  known  of  recent  British  history.  Generally 
and  biograpiiically  it  has  to  be  written  even  from 
tiie  commencement  of  the  last  century  :  neither 
events  nor  men  have  been  truly  coiYimemorated. 
panegyric  or  vituperation  has  too  often  obscured 
the  media  through  which  we  behold  them,  for 
either  to  have  attained  their  true  place  in  the  public 
calendar  ;  nor  can  any  sanguine  hopes  be  indulc^ed 
that  this  chasm  in  the  national  literature  will  be 
speedily  filled  up.  Factions  never  die,  nor  sects, 
nor  their  sympathies  and  aversions.  Under  a  dif- 
ferent nomenclature,  or  different  atmosphere  of 
light  and  heat,  they  have  always  existed,  and  seem 
hereditary  in  human  society.  How  slender,  then, 
is  the  hope  that  a  Daniel  will  rise  to  the  judgment- 
seat  ;  that  any  great  spirit  will  appear,  so  divested 
of  the  disturbing  influences  of  birth,  rank  and  con- 
nexion, as  to  sit  impartially  on  the  manes  of  the 
past,  or  even  on  a  single  batch  of  contemporaries — 
upon  the  age  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  for  example,  or  that 
of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  or  of  the  Revolution  and 
Napoleon.  We  should  be  thankful  for  this  instal- 
ment of  historical  justice,  without  ascending  to  its 
antecedents  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Universal 
Church  and  the  Reformation,  though  the  last  form 
links  of  the  story  in  the  evolution  of  one  category 
of  agencies.  Like  material  nature,  the  moral  his- 
tory of  man  is  wonderfully  simple  in  its  elementa- 
ry constituents,  so  that  the  entire  European  narra- 
tive, from  the  days  of  King  Pepin  to  Queen  Victo- 
ria, is  resolvable  into  a  Anv  iTedoiiMiKiut  or  con- 
fiictive  forces — spiritually  into  the  struggles  between 
the  popedom  and  private  judgment,  and  secularly 
into  the  strife  between  feudalism  and  commerce, 
serfage  and  equal  rights. 

For  proof  of  our  indistinct  appreciation  of  a  re- 
cent generation  we  may  take  the  subjects  of  the 
present  article.  The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  almost 
touches  on  our  own  age,  yet  the  impressions  re- 
i^eived  of  its  principles  and  dramatis  •pcrsonm  are 
vague  and  inaccurate.  The  most  we  certainly 
know  of  it  is,  that,  tliough  a  brief  term  of  national 
history,  it  was  instinct  wiili  life,  will)  siirritiii  in- 
terests and  characters.  War,  politics,  re]i«xion, 
:tnd  literature,  which  constitute  tho  chief  excite- 
ments in  the  pnjjrress  of  slates,  were  all  energeii- 
»;illy  al)road  under  the  queen's  government.  What 
relations  they  bore  to  existinjj  analogues,  it  may  he 
i;seful  to  inquire  ;  first  prefacing  a  remark  on  the 
."-tabiliiy  of  the  monarchy  itself. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  English  government 
(  ver  existed  in  a  slate  of  greater  strength,  com- 
pactness, and  nncluillenoed  absolutism,  than  Charles 
II.  left  it.     Only  one  spirit  was  abroad,  that  of 
submission  to  the  sovereign's  will.     Loyally  was 
the  universal  faith  amoncr  the  gentry,  the  clertn*, 
the  towns,  and  corporations.     Three  short  years,  | 
liowever,  wrought  an   entire  change,  and  James  i 
il.  was  deposed  by  as  simultaneous  a  national  de- ' 
ft-etion  as   history  records.     Notwithstanding,  by 
many  of  the  chief  actors,  the  Revolution  of  16S8 
was  looked  upon  more  as  a  change  than  a  settle- 
ment ;  a  temporary  expedient  to  meet  the  tempo- 
rary erhergency  created  by  the  insane  ellbrts  of  the 
king  to  reestablish  popery.     Had  James  recovered 
Lis  senses,  which  he  nev^^r  did,  there  would  have  ; 
I    -11  liitic  diHi-ulty  pf'ii'i'nj  some  years  al';er  his  j 


withdrawal,  in  effecting  his  restoration.  Few 
thought  of  irrevocably  dethroning  him,  only  of 
vicariously  filling  up  the  regal  chasm  during  his 
mental  alienation.  The  dynasty  itself  had  ceased 
to  be  hated  ;  it  was  its  infatuated  Romanism  that 
was  abhorred.  Protestantism  was  felt  to  be  in 
danger  ;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  being  a  good 
Protestant,  was  invited  to  its  rescue.  England 
had  rendered  the  same  service  to  Holland,  in  a 
similar  juncture,  almost  a  century  earlier.  As 
locum  tenens  of  his  father-in-law,  not  as  the  usurper 
of  his  crown,  the  prince  accepted  the  invitation. 
In  this  light  was  the  transaction  viewed  by  Marl- 
borough and  other  accessories,  if  not  the  princi- 
pals, of  the  movement,  who  accepted  the  Prince  of 
Orange  as  the  recent,  not  the  permanent  sovereign 
of  the  realm.  King  William  appears  to  have  en- 
tertained a  like  impression,  considering  his  Eng- 
lish connexion  not  indissoluble,  and  subsequently, 
when  irritated  by  the  factious,  repeatedly  threat- 
ened to  retire  to  Holland,  leaving  England  a  prey 
to  Popery  and  the  Stuarts. 

He  held  on,  however,  till  his  death.  By  the  ac- 
cession of  Anne  tTie  Jacobite  interest  was  strength- 
ened, the  queen  being  a  high  tory,  and  consequently 
approaching  nearer,  lioih  from  sentiment  and  per- 
sonal relationship,  to  the  exile<l  family.  Moreover, 
King  William  had  left  her  a  tory  ministry,  from 
which,  however,  she  was  speedily  alienated  by  its 
arrogance  and  violence,  as  her  predecessor  had 
l)een  by  the  same  qualities  in  their  opponents.  But 
the  queen  was  too  deficient  in  education  and  natural 
abilities  to  be  capable  of  independent  volition  ;  and 
th<itioh  necessarily  leaning  on  others  for  counsel 
and  direction,  she  never  swerved  as  a  Jacobite- 
tory.  For  the  Hanover  family  she  cherished  an 
inveterate  diblike  ;  niid  towards  the  close  of  her 
reign  had  formed  determinate  schemes  for  defeat- 
ing the  Protestant  setilenient  by  leaving  the  throne 
to  her  brother,  the  Pretender.  Her  sudden  death, 
and  the  violent  rupture  between  Harley  and  Bo- 
lingbroke,  frustrated  this  wild  speculatitm.  Under 
other  circumstances,  it  was  nol  likely  to  have  been 
successful.  The  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country, 
if  not  its  attachment  to  civil  liberty,  was  too  fixed 
and  pervading  to  allow  of  a  reaction  towards  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  is  probable  this  feeling  most 
influenced  the  Duke  of  iMarlbonmgh,  as  his  mili- 
tary ]>rofession  and  toryism  miist  have  made  hirn 
indifierent  to  the  absolutism  of  the  Stuarts;  but 
through  life  he  was  lirni  in  his  ailaclinient  to  titc- 
Church  of  England. 

It  was  the  extraordinary  martial  genius  of  this* 
eminent  person  that  gave  the  greatest  lustre  to  thf 
reion  of  Queen  Anne.  Associated  with  him  in  tlu- 
g(»vernment  of  the  country,  was  the  Lord  Treas^- 
urer,  Sidney,  Earl  of  Godolphin.  An  indissolublt 
friendship  subsisted  between  the  warrior  and  states- 
man, strengthened  by  a  family  alliance.  Like  Marl- 
borough, Godolphin  had  been  a  Jacobile-lory  ;  h.e 
was  an  amiable  nian,  of  strict  integrity  and  exem- 
plary disinterestedness,  and  possessed  considerable 
jiidcrment  and  abilities,  especially  in  finance,  but 
greatly  inferior  to  his  talented  ctd.league  in  firm- 
ness, decision,  and  enerfry  of  character.  These 
deficiencies  were  partly  supplied  by  the  third  Tri- 
umvir, Sarah,  the  first  Duehess  of  Marlborough, 
known  through  all  time  for  her  fiery  temj^r  and 
imperiousness.  This  celebrated  woman  had  been 
an  attendant  on  the  queen  while  Princess  Anne, 
and  by  her  address,  strength  of  intellect,  and  reso- 
luteness, had  obtained  unlimited  control  over  her 
Inlikc  her  royiil  miilre:iy,  her  own  husband.  a:;c 
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their  mutual  friend,  the  lord  treasurer,  the  duchess 
was  a  determined  whigf,  and  unceasing  agitator  for 
the  interests  of  her  party.  It  was  mainly  through 
her  influence  that  the  character  of  the  ministry  was 
changed,  and  the  whi^s  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
administration.  This,  however,  belongs  to  a  later 
period.  The  grand  epoch  of  the  duUe's  history 
commences  with  the  government  entirely  in  his 
hands,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  either  directly 
through  his  own  vast  capabilities,  or  intermediately 
by  the  cooperation  of  his  clever  countess,  and  the 
minister  Godolphin.  Virtually,  Marlbtirough  was 
the  sovereign,  and  exercised  the  functions  of  sov- 
ereignty as  they  were  wont  to  be  exercised  in  past 
times — leading  the  armies  and  directing  the  public 
councils  and  civil  administration  of  the  realm. 

Ere  the  duke  reached  this  apex,  a  glance  at  his 
previous  history  is  necessary  to  comprehend  his 
character  and  position.  His  superiorities  as  sol- 
dier, statesman,  diplomatist,  and  courtier,  were  of 
the  transcendental  order;  but  personally  and  in 
proportion  to  his  deserts  he  is  inadequately  known 
to  the  world.  It  is  often  eccentricity  more  than 
true  greatness  that  makes  men's  names  familiar  ; 
and  of  this  Marlboroutrh  had  little  to  distinguish 
him.  For  startling  anecdote  and  apothegms  his 
biography  is  not  remarkable..  His  eminence  above 
others  mainly  consisted  in  native  vigor  and  grasp 
of  intellect,  in  unerring  judgment,  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, and  undeviating  prudence.  The  last  is  not 
usually  associated  with  genius,  hut  distinguished 
examples  show  that  it  is  not  alien  to  furce  and 
originality  of  intellect.  Shakspeare  appears  to 
have  been  so  gifted  ;  Sir  Walter  Scott  offers 
another  instance.  Like  the  duke,  too,  the  author 
of  '•  Waverley,"  evinced  a  corresponding  eager- 
ness for  exaltation  and  hereditary  perpetuity,  by 
access  of  riches,  honors,  and  aristocratic  connex- 
ions. Were  it  not  invidious,  if  not  superfluous, 
living  and  illustrious  names  might  be  cited,  of  the 
association  of  the  homely  conservative  virtues  with 
extraordinary  mental  endowments. 

Marlborough  was  born  in  1650,  at  Ashe,  in  Dev- 
onshire. He  belonged  to  a  family  of  repute  long 
settled  in  the  county,  that  had  suffered  great  losses 
by  taking  the  royalist  side  in  the  Great  Rebellion. 
These  sacrifices  were  partly  compensated  at  the 
Restoration,  by  the  Churcliills  being  favorably -re- 
ceived at  court.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  the  futvire 
hero  of  Blenheim  was  the  favorite  page  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  H.,  from  whom 
he  received  an  ensigncy  in  the  guards.  His  first 
essay  in  arms  was  at  the  siege  of  Tangier,  in  1665, 
when  he  signalized  his  prowess  against  the  Moors  ; 
but  his  earliest  and  most  successful  fields  were, 
doubtless,  about  St.  James*,  where  his  good  looks 
and  good  manners  interested  les  daines.  His  sister 
Arabella  had  already  become  the  mistress  of  his 
patron  ;•  and  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  the  favor- 
ite beauty  of  Charles  H.,  became  enamored  of  the 

*  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  has  conceived  a  strong  dislike 
of  Marlborouq^h,  and  who  in  our  estimate  has  not 
given  him  fair  credit  for  the  great  and  good  qualities 
he  undoubtedly  possessed,  has  the  subjoined  depre- 
ciatory notice  of  Arabella  Churchill  and  her  family  : 
**The  young  lady  was  not  beautiful,  but  the  taste  of 
James  was  not  nice,  and  she  became  his  avowed  mis-* 
tress.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  cavalier  knis^ht, 
who  haunted  Whitehall,  and  made  himself  ridiculous 
by  publishing  a  dull  and  affected  folio  [Coxe  calls 
him  '  a  man  of  letters,'  and,  like  >Ir.  Macaulay,  author 
of  a  History  of  England,  entitled  Divi  Britannici^] 
long  forgotten,  in  praise  of  monarcbs  and  monarchy. 
T.^'e  necessities  of  the  Churchills  were  pressing, 
'>  ^ir  loyalty  was  ardent,  and  their  only  feeling,  on 


young  guardsman.  By  a  contrivance  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  king  had  ocular  proof  afforded  him  of 
this  petty  treason,  and,  to  remove  out  of  the  way  so 
dangerous  a  rival,  sent  Churchill  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. 

However  disreputable  his  connexion  with  the 
king's  mistress,  it  proved  the  turning  point  of 
Marlborough's  fortunes.  At  this  period,  England 
was  in  disgraceful  alliance  with  France,  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  Dutch  provinces.  Her  armies 
were  led  by  the  celebrated  Cond^  and  Marshal 
Turenne  ;  and  it  was  under  these  eminent  teachers 
that  the  future  conqueror  of  the  Bourbons  learnt 
the  art  of  scientific  warfare..  He  was  five  years  in 
JFlanders,  and  his  talents  and  gallantry  won  for  him 
deserved  distinction.  At  the  siege  of  Maestricht, 
L«»uis  XIV.  thanked  him  for  his  services,  and 
Turenne,  who  constantly  called  him  **  the  hand- 
some Englishman,'*  was  so  impressed  by  his  mar- 
tial abilities^  that  he  predicted  he  would  be  a  great 
man. 

Beside  training  in  the  highest  military  school, 
another  advantage  resulted  to  Churchill  from  his 
connexion  with  Cleveland,  and  which  somewhat 
militates  against  the  alleged  bootless  issue  of  ill- 
gotten  gains.  As  a  token  of  regard,  the  duchess 
had  made  Marlborough  a  present  of  jC5,000,  with 
which  the  provident  soldier  bought  a  life-annuity  ; 
and  upon  the  strength  of  this  provision,  aided  by 
his  colonelcy  of  a  regiment,  he  was  determined  in 
the  most  important  step  of  his  life :  this  was  his 
marriage,  in  1678,  after  a  courtship  of  three  years, 
with  Sarah  Jennings.  The  nuptials  were  private; 
but,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  contracting 
parties,  a  poor  match  in  respect  of  fortune,  pedi- 
gree, and  prospects.  Miss  Jenning^s  was  then 
the  confidential  attendant  of  the  Princess  Anne  ; 
shrewd,  clever,  and  accomplished,  though  not  held 
to  be  equal  in  beauty  to  her  elder  sister,  Frances — 
La  Belle  Jennings^  of  Grammont — of  inferior  per- 
sonal attractions.  She  proved  both  the  bane  and 
blessing  in  her  husband's  career  ;  but  whether  she 
contributed  most  to  make  or  mar  his  ambitious 
schemes,  it  is  hard  to  decide.  In  one  thing  she 
was  eminently  successful,  in  fixing  through  life 
the  undivided  attentions  of  her  partner,  and  wean- 
ing him  from  the  licentious  habits  he  had  been 
wont  to  indulge  in  a  dissolute  court. 

Marlborough  was  ten  years  older  than  his  con- 
sort. But  the  chief  disparity  between  them  was 
in  temper.  The  duke's  was  first-rate:  in  battle, 
council,  or  debate,  his  equanimity  was  ever  undis- 
turbed. Inflexibly  intent  on  his  own  ends,  he 
suffered  no  idle  quarrel,  no  unprofitable  misunder- 
standings or  jealousies,  to  interfere  with  their 
attainment.  But  his  partner  was  differently  con- 
stituted. She  was  a  Marplot ;  meddling,  capri- 
cious, and  uncontrollably  irascible.  In  other  re- 
spects they  had  extraordinary  resemblances.  Both 
were  (lislinguished  by  personal  attractions,  and 
both  were  entirely  people  of  the  world,  trained 
and  accomplished  in  its  ways,  and  greedy  of  its 
possessions.  In  the  materiality  of  their  aspira- 
tions there  was  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  solid 
gifts  of  fortune,  realized  in  some  positive  entity  of 
wealth,  power,  or  influence,  being  the  common 
aim ;  and  neither  was  remarkable  for  refinement 
of  taste,-  elevation  of  sentiment,  or  intellectual  cul- 
ture. 


Arabella's  seduction,  seems  to  have  been  joyful  sur- 
prise that  so  plain  a  girl  should  have  obtained  such 
height  of  preferment." — History  of  Englandi  vol.  i., 
p.  459. 
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It  was  under  the  direction  of  these  clever,  but 
somewhat  vulvar  and  intensely  selfish  persons,  that 
the  queen  began  her  rei^n.  In  natural  and  ac- 
quired abiliiiea,  but  chiefly  the  former,  she  was 
inferior  to  her  guardians.  When  Marlboroucrli 
represented  Queen  Anne  to  foreijin  courts  as  "  a 
pood  sort  of  a  woman,"  he  very  happily  set  forth 
her  true  character.  She  would  have  formed  an 
excellent  citizen's  wife,  or  perhaps  a  gentlewoman  ; 
but  she  had  no  j^ifis  for  a  throne,  unless  it  was  her 
deportment,  which  was  eminently  gracious.  Her 
virtues  were  of  the  household  order ;  affectionate, 
and  prone  to  indulge  the  sympathies  of  the  heart 
in  the  endearments  of  cunnubial  life  and  the  rela- 
tions of  family  and  friendship ;  but  to  govern  trans- 
cended her  sphere,  and  becaoie  to  her  an  oppression 
and  torment.  Conscious  of  her  inadequacy,  she 
had  the  usual  inHrmity  of  persons  mistrustful  of 
themselves,  in  being  jealous  of  the  aids  she  needed, 
and  the  appearance  of  being:  controlled  by  them. 

Such  are  the  hardships  of  hereditary  rule  ;  with- 
out either  the  ambition  or  capacity  for  sovereignty, 
the  queen  was  compelled  to  bear  the  yoke,  and 
that  too  during  one  of  the  most  trying  periods  of 
history,  when  the  country  was  a  prey  to  inveterate 
factions,  engaged  in  one  of  its  greatest  wars,  and 
when  the  succession  to  the  crown  itself  was  in 
peril.  All  these  evils  would  doubtless  have  been 
averted  or  lessened  under  the  sway  of  a  more  com- 
petent ruler ;  and  Anne's  reio^n  offers  a  forcible 
illustration  of  the  calamities  resulting  from  the 
weakness  of  the  executive.  Under  an  able  and 
energetic  prince,  the  succession  would  have  been  I 
promptly  as.sured,  the  ascendency  of  parasites  and 
factions  rebuked,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  war, 
chiefly  arising  from  a  lavish  and  unchecked  expen- 
diture for  individual  gain,  curtailed. 

Anne  reigned  but  governed  not.  Favoritism 
bore  absolute  sway.  The  Marlborouirhs  had  first 
possession.  But  the  duke's  uncommon  abilities 
made  his  ascendency  no  unworthy  preference.  In 
civil  and  military  transactions  he  was  unequalled 
by  the  greatest  of  his  contempoiarios ;  joining  to 
first-rale  statesm:Misljip  all  the  amenities  that  adorn 
society  and  make  it  agreeable.  Nature  had  made 
him  for  active  life  and  preat  affairs — to  govern 
men,  win  their  esteem,  and  sway  their  councils; 
but  it  is  as  a  warrior  that  he  is  most  renowned. 
His  administrative  abilities  were  vast,  and  what  he 
did  in  a  civil  capacity  is  both  important  and  inter- 
esting ;  but  it  is  his  martial  exploits  that  form  the 
most  lustrous  portion  of  his  annals.  He  may  have 
erred  in  the  conflicts  of  politicians,  or  in  his  per- 
sonal predilections,  but  as  a  general  he  made  no 
mistakes.  In  this  he  was  unrivalled,  always  self- 
possessed,  without  weakness  or  oversight;  inde- 
fjiii<»al)le  in  effort,  unerring  in  conception,  resistless 
and  inexorable  in  execution. 

For  proof  of  iNIarlborough's  extraordinary  genius 
in  war,  it  is  suflicicnt  to  contemplate  his  brilliant 
campaign  in  Germany  in  1704.  History  hardly 
offers  a  parallel  to  it  in  boldness  and  originality  of 
design,  vigor  and  success  of  execution,  unless  it  be 
General  Bonaparte's  first  triumphant  career  in 
Italy.  In  both  were  displayed  the  same  untiring 
activity,  the  same  varied  and  masterly  abilities  in 
the  field,  the  council,  and  the  cabinet;  and  both 
"were  distinguished  by  eqiially  splendid  military 
achievements.  The  attack  on  the  Schellenberg 
by  the  confederates  was  as  daring  an  exploit  as  the 
storming  of  the  Bridge  of  Lodi  by  the  republicans. 
Both  enterprises  savored  of  recklessness  of  human 
life,  if  not  rashness.     Had  they  failed,  mankind 


would  have  denounced  them  for  temerity  ;  but  they 
succeeded,  the  audacity  of  the  generals  being  sec- 
onded by  good  fortune  and  the  resistless  valor  of 
their  troops.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Napoleon  in  this  his  first  burst  on  the  world, 
trained  any  victory  more  complete  than  that  of 
Blenheim.  Doubtless,  after  winning  a  battle  like 
that  of  Blenheim  in  August,  he  would  have  spent 
his  Christmas  at  Brussels.  And  so  would  Marl- 
borough, had  he  been  left  to  the  bent  «>f  his  own 
daring  and  energetic  combinations,  unfettered  by 
confederate  councils  and  the  military  usages  of  his 
time,  that  would  only  allow  a  country  to  be  con- 
quered by  instalments.  From  such  checks  Bona- 
parte was  not  wholly  free  ;  he  had  the  Directory 
to  manage,  and  to  begin  iV.e  campaign  with  an 
army  destitute  of  everything  save  courage  ;  but  the 
difficulties  of  Marlborough  were  more  numerous 
and  obstructive.  His  army  was  a  heterogeneous 
host,  and  some  of  its  constituents  not  of  the  first 
quality.  His  British  troops  miahl  be  depended 
upon,  having  been  well  trained  in  the  wars  of 
King  William;  but  their  prowess  was  partly 
neutralized  by  phlegmatic  Dutchmen  and  Hanover- 
ians, and  the  reluctant  contingents  of  Germany — 
with  the  further  drawback  to  contend  against  of 
having  his  movements  impeded  by  the  impotent 
misgivings  of  Dutch  deputies,  German  princes, 
and  British  ministers. 

Mnrlborough  was  past  middle  life  when  he  entered 
on  this  eventful  period  of  his  history.  He  was 
still  robust  and  indefatigable,  hut  a  martyr  to  dis- 
tracting maladies.  From  dimness  of  siglu,  head- 
ache, fever,  or  ague,  he  was  hardly  ever  free  ; 
disorders  doubtlej^s  aggravated,  if  not  produced, 
by  fatigue,  and  the  anxious  spirit  that  had  to 
watch  over  the  vast  and  complicated  maohine  he 
had  in  motion.  Despite  of  thes^e  disturbances, 
how  much  he  did  and  endured  I  What  clouds  of 
letters  and  disj)atches  to  every  court  in  Europe  ! 
what  treaties  he  signed  or  negotiated  !  what  toil- 
some diplomatic  missions  he  performed  in  winter — 
what  forced  marches  in  the  heals  of  summer  !  wliat 
splendid  victories  he  won,  and  what  grand  schemes 
of  military  combination  he  organized  and  executed  I 
Except  during  the  Crusades  or  the  Reformation, 
Eiirope  had  never,  before  the  war  of  the  succession 
to  the  Spanish  Throne,  been  so  generally  excited, 
so  expanded  in  force  and  movement ;  and  the  omni- 
present soul  and  arm  of  the  British  general  was 
felt  in  every  vibration.  Where  Marlborough  was 
not,  the  machine  stopped  or  went  wrong — whether 
it  was  among  the  factions  of  the  court  of  St.  James\ 
the  wavering  and  calculating  Dutch  States,  the 
sluggish  and  mercenary  princes  of  Germany,  or 
among  his  own  generals — for  even  in  his  camp  h© 
had  those  who  felt  oi)pressed  by  his  ascendency, 
and  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  lustre  of  his  genius — 
at  home,  as  on  the  continent,  the  pivot  of  all  great 
affairs  rested  on  him.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
moderate  tory  party  in  England,  and  upon  his 
impulse  and  direction  it  mainly  depeu<led.  Over 
all  these  interests  the  duke  presided  with  marvel- 
lous address;  dexterously  harmonizing  them  into 
energetic  action,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
main  object  of  checking  the  disturbing  ambition  (if 
Louis  k  Grand^  and  humbling  his  pride  by  the 
overthrow  of  his  legions,  propelling  them  in  dis- 
may from  the  Danube*  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  the 
Rhine  almost  to  the  gates  of  Antwerp. 

All  the  great  qualities  of  Marlborough,  public 
and  private,  had  one  signal  abatement — he  was 
intensely  self-seeking.     Individual  am|)lificalion  in 
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some  shape,  by  increase  of  power,  riches,  or  family 
alliances,  appeared  his  sole  aim.  Hence  his  du- 
plicity, and  alle^red  endeavors  to  prolong  the  war 
needlessly  to  fill  his  pockets.  The  double-dealing 
he  practised  towards  James  II.  and  his  successor 
is  indisputable ;  but  towards  the  first  his  conduct 
admits  of  extenuation.  James  himself  was  a 
great  dissembler,  and  did  his  utmost  to  deceive 
both  Marlborough  and  the  English  nation,  by  the 
encouragement  he  gave  to  Popery  under  the  illusive 
pretext  of  universal  Uileraiion.  In  dealing  with  a 
detected  dissembler  dissimulation  is  allowable; 
and  tins  was  precisely  the  ptjsition  in  which  the 
duke  was  placed,  ere  he  transferred  his  allegiance 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Beture  joining  the  prince  at  Axminster,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  king,  vindicating  his  defec- 
tion. Of  this  letter  of  Churchill,  Mr.  Macaulay 
says  it  was  "  written  with  a  certain  elevation  of 
language,  which  was  a  sure  mark  that  he  was 
going  to  commit  a  baseness,''^ — (*•  History,"  p. 
443.)  Of  course,  the  historian  will  hereafter 
enter  fully  into  the  duke's  history,  but  this  stigma 
in  passing  is  loo  bad.  If  many  eminent  private 
virtues,  still  more  unquestionably  the  highest  in- 
tellectual gifts  of  the  warrior  and  statesman,  can 
give  titles  to  human  greatness,  Marlborough  pos- 
sessed them.  For  proof  it  is  sufiicient  to  refer  to 
the  concurring  testimonials  left  by  Chesterfield, 
Bolingbroke,  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  and  the 
author  of  the  **  Wealth  of  Nations."  *  For  his 
duplicity  to  James  we  have  offered  an  explanation  ; 
but  in  truth  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  practised 
deceit  towards  that  *'  savage  bigot,"  as  Macaulay 
truly  paints  him.  lie  had  never  been  in  favor 
with  the  king  after  his  accession,  had  kept  aloof 
from  his  court,  received  no  favor  from  him,  and 
had  unreservedly  declared  to  Lord  Galway,  before 
the  death  of  Charles  n.,that  if  James  attempted  to 
change  the  national  religion  and  constitution  he 
would  "  instantly  quit  his  service."  f  At  the  mes- 
meric farce  of  touching  for  the  cure  of  scrofula  in 
the  cathedral  of  Winchester  in  1687,  James  being 
alone  in  the  garden  with  the  general,  the  king 
said,  **  Well,  Churchill,  what  do  my  subjects  say 
about  this  ceremony  of  touching  in  the  church?" 
**  Truly,"  replied  Lord  Churchill,  **  they  do  not 
approve  of  it ;  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  your 
m.ijesty  is  paving  the  way  tor  the  introduction  of 
Popery." — (Coxe,  ib.)  This  was  candid,  at  any 
rate.  But  nobody  could  stop  the  Stuart  in  his 
mad  career. 

We  have,  however,  no  apology  to  offer  for 
Churchill's  second  defection.  He  deserted  James, 
and  then,  from  pique  or  disappointed  ambition, 
tried  to  betray  his  new  master,  by  opening  a  clan- 
destine correspondence  with  the  abdicated  prince, 
in  order  to  ed'ect  his  restoration.  This  second 
treason  seems  to  admit  of  no  relief.  King  William 
had  not,  like  his  predecessor,  given  just  cause  for 
mistrust,  or  pretext  for  duplicity.  All  that  the 
kint;  can  be  charged  with  was  his  natural,  if  not 
excusable,  preference  of  his  Dutch  followers  to  his 
English  adherents,  in  the  distribution  of  public 
emoluments,  honors,  and  oflices.  Mr.  Coxe  thinks 
the  duke  had  no  other  object  in  this  reactionary 
movement  than  to  provide  impunity  and  security 
for  himself  and  possessions  in  the  eventuality  of 
James'  restoration ;  a  defence,   if  defence  it  be, 

♦  ''Theory  of  Moral  Sentimpnls,'*  vol.  ii.,  p.  158. 
t  "  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Marlborough,"  vol.  i.,  ch.  3. 


more  creditable  to  the  duke^s  prudence  than  his 
honor  or  magnanimity. 

Swift  has  so  anathematized  Marlborough's  avarice 
that  it  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  It  may  be  easily 
believed  that  he  begrudged  Prince  Eugene  four 
candles  pending  a  nocturnal  interview  ;  and  that 
he  preferred  risking  hie  life  rather  than  have  a  pair 
of  wet  stockings  cut  from  his  legs,  since  Spenco 
relates  seeing  him  scramble  home  on  foot  from  the 
pump-rotjra  at  Bath  rather  than  spend  sixpence  in 
the  hire  of  a  chair.  Acquisitiveness,  as  the  phre- 
nologists term  it,  was  the  duke's  cardinal  infirmity. 
It  was  this  which  seduced  him  into  those  greedy 
military  exactions,  if  not  peculations,  that  have 
deprived  an  otherwise  noble  name  of  half  its  glory 
in  the  estimate  of  posterity  ;  for  there  is  nothing 
of  which  mankind  are  so  intolerant  as  selfishness  in 
a  84irdid  shape. 

Contrary,  however,  to  what  is  usually  observed 
in  the  self-engrossed,  Marlborough  had  generous 
qualities.  He  was  susceptible  of  friendship  and 
the  domestic  affections.  In  poverty,  disgrace,  and 
old  age,  he  sheltered  under  his  roof  till  death  the 
ex-minister  Godolphin.  Not  less  honorable  to  his 
nature  was  the  chivalrous  attachment  that  subsisted 
between  him  and  Prince  Eugene.  The  illustrious 
S^ivoyard  was  worthy  of  his  regard,  and,  next  to 
the  duke,  was  the  leading  statesman  and  warrior 
of  his  time.  Brave  as  a  lion,  frank,  candid,  and 
conciliatory,  he  was  above  all  disguise,  meanness 
or  perversity.  Alike  eminent  in  civil  and  military 
affairs,  the  same  ascendency  which  Marlborough 
held  in  the  government  of  England,  Eugene  exer- 
cised in  thai  of  Austria;  and  together,  apart  from 
the  sway  of  the  French  king,  they  presided  over 
the  destinies  of  Europe.  We  are  not  so  sure  of 
Marlborough's  devotion  to  the  duchess.  That  he 
was  uxorious  in  words  to  an  intense  degree  his 
letters  attest ;  but  it  might  be  fear  as  well  as  love. 
Another  warrior  of  no  ignoble  fame  is  known  to 
have  quailed  before  a  termagant.  General  Monk 
used  to  admit  that  the  roar  of  a  whole  park  of 
artillery  was  not  so  terrible  to  him  as  the  vituper- 
ative ire  of  the  washerwoman's  daughter  he  had 
ennobled  by  a  nuptial  alliance.  Even  sages  of  the 
law  have  been  known  to  recoil  before  this  dread 
tribunal ;  and  the  late  Lord  Stowell  is  understood 
to  have  frequently  indulged  in  a  digressive  dinner 
in  the  Temple  rather  than  encounter  it. 

The  irate  temper  and  indiscretion  of  the  duchess 
were  the  overthrow  of  Marlborough,  his  ministry, 
and  the  grand  alliance.  Her  relations  with  \\\ti 
queen  alford  one  of  those  common  lessons  of  which 
every  day's  history  gives  an  instance — of  the  perils 
of  success.  Sarah  could  not  bear,  any  more  than 
superior  minds,  the  lieense  of  unbridled  power. 
Intoxicated  by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tives, the  haughty  '*  vi<;eroy,"  as  she  was  fitly 
termed,  indul(>ed  in  inch  fantastic  tyrannies  that 
her  benefactress  was  constraineil  to  rebel.  Had 
the  primitive  relations  of  the  parties  continued,  the 
cordial  friendship  that  had  been  formed  beiwi^en 
them  might  have  remained  undisturbed,  but  the 
accession  of  Anne  opened  seductions  of  anihority 
that  the  favorite  could  not  witlisiand,  while  the 
jealousy  of  the  queen  became  awakened  by  the 
open  and  arrogant  usurpation  of  regal  functions. 

As  Miss  Jennings,  the  duchess  had  been  about 
the  court  from  twelve  years  of  age;  like  Marl- 
borough, she  belonged  to  a  cavalier  family  of  note, 
that  had  beeji  impoverished  in  the  civil  wars.  In 
the  household  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  she  was 
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noticed  by  the  Princess  Anne,  then  three  years 
younjier  than  herself.  An  at]*eclionate  dispusition 
un  the  part  of  the  princess,  and  on  that  of  her 
youthful  associate  the  most  captivating^  vivacity, 
soon  made  ihem  inseparable  companions.  In  the 
irk«H»me  dilemma  tliat  followed  wben  the  princess 
h;jd  to  choose  between  the  alleyiance  and  the 
Popery  of  her  father  and  her  own  Protestantism, 
Lady  Churchill  was  her  confidential  adviser,  and 
as  such,  uninterruptedly  continued  durint?  the  sub- 
tequent  reign  of  her  brother-in-law,  the  Prince  of 
Oraiiffe.  S(»  intimate  became  the  uni(m,  that  the 
restraints  of  rank  and  etiquette  were  set  aside,  and 
nt  the  desire  of  the  princess,  they  assumed  feigned 
names,  Anne  adoptinjf  that  of  Mrs.  Morley,  and 
Lidy  Churchill  that  of  Mrs.  Freeman,  *'  as  most 
suited,"  says  the  duchess — for  we  always  try  to 
priss  off  our  foibles  with  good  names — '*  to  the 
frankness  of  her  disposition." 

In  this  style  of  civic  equality  they  continued 
mutually  to  address  each  other  after  Anne's  acces- 
sion. It  doubtless  made  the  iniereourse  free  and 
e-isy  to  both  parties,  for  the  maintenance  of  eti- 
pjuette  is  hardly  less  irksome  than  its  observance  ; 
but  it  was  a  levelling  down  pregnant  with  perils; 
atid,  from  the  characters  of  the  fond  pair,  that  which 
happened  might  have  been  foreseen.  Anne  was 
indolent  and  unambiiious  ;  more  under  the  action 
uf  the  heart  or  the  stomach  than  of  the  head.  Hsr 
favtirite  was  the  reverse.  The  queen's  enthrone- 
ment in  consequence  became  more  the  enthrone- 
ment of  the  Marlborou^hs  than  herself.  The 
ascendency  of  the  dukt  mii/ht  have  been  tolerated, 
for  his  abilities  were  unrivalled,  and  the  juncture 
demanded  them  ;  but  equal  claims  could  not  be 
urged  for  his  partner.  She  got,  however,  the 
lion's  share  of  the  regal  ofHce,  and  poor  Anne 
became  much  less  of  a  sovereign  than  a  servant  in 
her  own  palace,  and  an  ill-treated  servant  too. 

To  the  usurpaiicm  of  royal  rights,  arrogance  in 
the  exercise  of  them  was  superadded.  Unlike  fa- 
vorites in  general,  the  mistress  of  the  robes  was 
not  oily  and  insinuatory  in  her  domination,  but  ab- 
rupt, dictatorial,  and  contumacious.  In  performing 
lier  offices  of  duty,  such  as  holding  the  queen  s 
gloves,  the  duchess  did  it,  Cunningham  says,  "'  with 
a  haughty,  contemptuous  air."  Upon  the  occasion 
of  an  altercation  between  them  relative  to  the  duke, 
the  fivorite  abruptly  commanded  her  majesty  to  be 
silent,  lest  they  should  be  overheard — indignities 
these  which  the  queen  might  endure,  owing  to  the 
t'.imiliarity  she  had  incautiously  tolerated,  but  was 
not  likely  to  forgive. 

At  this  point,  indeed,  Sarah's  tyranny  had  reached 
its  climax,  and  then,  as  tyrannies  are  apt  to  do, 
\'a\\  to  pieces  under  the  weight  of  their  unliearable- 
tioss.  In  the  height  of  prosperity  the  Mariboroughs 
reaped  a  splendid  harvest,  j£^  100,000  per  annum 
l>eing  the  calculated  amount  of  their  gains  in  ofHces, 
LTifis,  and  emoluments.  Naturally  atlectionate,  the 
queen  could  not  bear  a  vacant  heart,  and  somebody 
or  something  must  fill  it.  The  needful  substitute 
was  not  far  or  long  to  seek.  Sarah's  arbitrary  rule 
had  become  too  generally  offensive  not  to  make 
many  watchful  to  abate  the  nuisance  and  open  the 
queen's  eyes,  had  she  not  herself  become  sensible  of 
her  degradation.  What  made  the  new  favorite 
mure  distasteful  to  her  predecessor  was  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  creature  of  her  own  making  and  in- 
troduction into  the  world.  Mrs.  Masham,  or  Abi- 
r^ail  Hill,  as  first  known  at  court,  was  a  humble 
•retainer  and  distant  relative,  whom  the  duchess  had 
aakeo  up  out  of  charity.     Her  father  had  been  a 


Turkey  merchant,  but  failed  and  left  a  large  family 
destitute.  In  their  obscurity  the  Mariboroughs 
had  lost  sight  of  them,  **  had  forgotten,"  the  duch- 
ess says,  **  their  existence  ;"  but  apprized  of  their 
forlorn  state,  she  resolutely  set  herself  to  assist 
them.  For  Abigail  she  got  the  appointment  of 
rocker  in  the  nursery  of  the  Princess  Anne,  her 
younger  sister  being  made  laundress  to  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester  ;  and  their  brothers  were  not  neglect- 
ed, the  eldest,  afterwards  known  to  the  botile-men 
as  *' honest  Jack  Plill,''  she  found  a  toll,  ragged 
boy,  whom  she  clolhctl  and  sent  to  school,  and  next 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Marlborough,  who 
made  him* his  aide-de-camp,  and  afterwards  gave 
him  a  regiment,  though  the  duke  declared  ihut  he 
was  *'  good  for  nothing."  Bound  by  such  affinities, 
the  duchess  could  hardly  anticipate  treason  in  her 
own  camp.  Ample  cause  of  offence  she  hail  doubt- 
less given  to  her  royal  mistress,  but  the  Hills  were 
not  the  persons  who  it  might  have  been  expected 
would,  by  insidious  arts,  widen  the  breach  between 
them.  But  the  ascendency  of  the  Churchills  waa 
undermined  by  treachery — by  the  ingrates  whom 
they  had  cherished  and  brought  out.  Harley  and 
Si.  John,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  faction  that 
supplanted  the  duke  and  reversed  his  policy,  had 
been  his  ftilsonie  adulators,  and  owed  to  him  their 
first  htlps  te  notoriety  and  office. 

Mrs.  Maskam  had  advantages,  though  apparently 
against  bw,  favorable  to  her  mission.  Too  lowly 
in  office  and  pretensions  to  excite  jealousy,  she 
made  a  substantial  progress  before  she  was  suspect- 
ed. The  duchess  could  not  expect  that  the  humble 
dependent  she  had  so  markedly  favored  would  as- 
pire to  supplant  her,  though  it  was  exactly  the  turn 
Madame  Maintenon  served  her  predecessor,  Mod- 
tespan,  in  the  favor  of  Louis  XIV. 

Averse  to  the  restraint  of  constant  attendance,  the 
duchess  had  sought  to  lighten  the  fatigues  of  office 
by  placing  a  confidential  friend  near  the  queen's 
person,  and  for  a  time  her  relative  answered  all  her 
expectations,  being  a  faitiiful  and  vigilant  observer 
of  the  transactions  of  the  court.  The  duchess  there- 
fore relaxe<l  still  more  in  her  duties,  and,  proud  of 
her  husbands  gre.it  services,  gradually  became  more 
presumptuous  and  domineering.  The  appointment 
of  her  son-in-law,  the  Eail  of  Sunderland,  to  the 
secretaryship  of  stale,  had  been  forced  upon  the 
queen  ;  but,  an  apt  dissembler,  Anne  preserved 
undiminished  the  ap()enrances  of  friendship  ;  while 
the  ductless  was  too  lofty  in  spirit  and  confident  of 
her  sway  to  think  it  could  be  endangered  hy  so  in- 
ferior an  agent  as  her  cousin,  whose  office  and 
abilities  she  looked  upon  with  indifference,  if  not 
contempt.  Confident  in  her  empire,  she  committed 
the  error  ascribed  to  certain  married  ladies,  in  neg- 
lecting to  preserve  their  dominion  by  the  same 
little  attentions  by  which  it  has  been  acquired. 
Abigail  was  not  unob.^ervant  of  these  omissions,  nor 
of  the  violent  altercations  that  had  commenced  and 
were  of  constant  occurrence  l)etween  the  queen  and 
the  favorite.  By  the  confidential  complaints  uhich 
frequently  burst  from  the  queen,  Mrs.  Hill  found 
herself  growing  into  consequence,  which  the  can- 
didates for  court  favor  were  not  slow  to  perceive, 
and  gradually  she  aspired  to  a  higher  degree  of 
consideration.  Besides  that  suppleness  o(^  temper 
natural  to  dependents  seeking  advancement,  which 
formed  such  a  contrast  to  the  dictatorship  of  the 
duchess,  the  political  principles  of  Mrs.  Hill,  of 
high  church,  and  aversion  to  the  Hanover  family, 
were  in  unison  with  those  of  the  queen.  Such  con- 
geniality of  sentiment,  joined  to  the  most  flattering 
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humility  and  watchful  attention  to  the  queen^s 
wishes,  enabled  her  to  make  a  rapid  progress  in 
Anne's  affections. 

Her  advances  were  seconded  by  Secretary  Har- 


only  remonstrating'  with  her  cousin,  but  assailini^ 
Anne  with  reproaches  for  suffering  her  political 
antipathies  to  be  inflamed  by  the  insinuations  of  a 
dependent,  who  convprsed  only  with  Jacobites  and 


ley,  to  whom  she  was  related  in  the  same  distant  disaffected  tories.  The  queen  replied  in  a  cajolinff 
degree  as  to  the  duchess,  and  of  whom  Harley  was  <  epistle,  in  which  real  sarcasm  was  mixed  with 
also  a  distant  relation.  It  was  this  relationship  i  affected  humility,  and  deprecating  harsh  construe- 
that  first  introduced  him  to  Marlhoroujrh,  to  whose  tions  ;  *•  for,"  said  she,  '*  I  would  not  have  any  one 
interest  he  had  been  mainly  indebted  for  the  speak- '  hardly  thought  of  by  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  for 
ersliip  of  the  II(HFse  of  Commons,  over  which  he  ex-  your  poor  unfortunate,  but  ever  faithful  Morley's 
ercispd  great  influence  by  his  talent  for  business,  '  notions  or  actions." 

conciliating  manners,  and  dexterity  in  debate.  Un-  If  the  duchess  could  have  penetrated  hearts,  she 
like  his  patron,  Harley  was  not  covetous ;  in  other  ■  would  already  have  found  that  her  fate  was  sealed. 
res|)ects  a  Joseph  Surface,  well  calculated  to  win  Thar  whicli  the  new  advisers  lab<»red  unceasingly 
his  way  through  the  crooked  paths  of  political  in-  \  to  impress  upon  the  queen  was  that  she  was  in 
trigue.  He  had  hitherto  figured  as  a  whig  or  !  **  leading  stritjgs,"  and  thai  she  ought  to  '*  go 
tory,  as  it  suited  his  interests;  and,  under  the;  alone;*'  which  disparajring  intimations  naturally 
guise  of  moderation,  had  jiradually  acquired  a  con-  sank  deep  into  the  mind  of  one  not  over  confident 
siderable  body  of  adherents,  to  whom  his  parlia-  of  her  powers,  and  of  course  suspicious  of  any  sem- 
mentary  abilities  gave  strength  and  consistency.  '  blance  of  external  support.  But  though  the  sway 
To  great  plausibility  and  adroitness  in  flattery,  he  of  the  duchess  was  irrevocably  d(»omed,  it  seems' to 
added  uncommon  discernment  of  character,  a  cool  have  been  determined  to  lighten  the  oppression  of 
and  calculating  head,  profound  dissimulation,  and  ^  the  viceroy  by  degrees,  and  not  to  niuse  her  ire, 
an  exterior  of  familiarity,  courtesy,  and  candor,  >  and  thereby  frustrate  ulterior  designs  by  too  abrupt 
which   deceived   the   most   wary.      Marlborough,  '  or  manifest  denionstration. 

open  and  unsuspicious,  was  so  won  by  these  quali-  >  The  first  unmistakable  sign  of  rebellion  was  the 
ties,  that  when  Harley  was  accused  of  duplicity,  I  secret  marriage  of  the  new  favorite  with  Mr. 
he  became  a  pledge  for  his  sincerity,  and  advised  ,  Masham,  whom  the  duchess  had  likewise  intro- 
Godolphin  to  employ  his  influence  with  the  queen,  duced  into  the  royal  household.  This  match,  con- 
Knowing  the  tory  partialities  of  Anne,  her  grow-  eluded  without  her  privity,  in  the  presence  of  the 
ing  dislike  of  the  duchess,  and  her  anxiety  for  peace  queen,  was  a  thunderstroke  of  evidence.  No  rea- 
to  free  herself  from  whig  thraldom,  the  secretary  s(»n  has  been  assigned  for  the  concealment  of  the 
•kifully  formed  an  attack  against  the  chiefs  of  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Hill,  except  that  her  husband 
ministry.  By  his  own  official  access  to  the  court,  i  was  a  relation  of  Mr.  Harley.  But  to  solemnize  it 
and  still  more  through  the  channel  of  Mrs..  Hill,  he  without  consulting  the  duchess,  evinced  that  Mrs. 
found  means  to  inflame  the  queen's  indignation  ;  Masham  had  not  only  renounced  her  vassalage, 
against  the  duchess,  to  work  on  her  high  preroga-  '  but  had  acquired  the  highest  degree  of  confidence, 
live  notions,  and  to  represent  the  treasurer  and  |  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  nuptials,  the  duchess 
general  as  favoring  the  design  of  the  whigs,  by  the  ■  burst  into  the  royal  presence,  upbraiding  the  queen 
monopoly  of  offices,  to  reduce  her  to  a  state  of  de-  '  with  bitter  reproaches,  which  were  the  more  pro- 
pendence  unworthy  of  a  sovereign.  At  the  same  !  voking  because  par^y  just.  The  mortifying  r^ 
time  the  artful  secretary  fomented  the  discontent '  plies  of  Anne,  who  warmly  vindicated  the  favorite, 
of  the  whigs  against  Godolphin  and  the  duke,  by  |  imputing  it  to  the  fear  of  offending,  inflamed  still 


insinuating  that  the  two  ministers  were  lukewarm 
in  their  cause,  and  the  only  obstacle  to  their  ad- 
Tances  in  power. 


further  her  rage,  and  fnun  this  period  any  hope  of 
cordial  reconciliation  was  abandoned,  and  their  in- 
tercourse became  one  of  dissembled  humility  or  ac- 


Plotters  naturally  disguise  most  carefully  their  !  rimonious  resentment, 
designs  from  those  most  affected  by  them,  and  who  j  In  this  emergency  Marlborough  and  Godolphin 
are,  of  course,  the  last  to  suspect  or  discover  them.  |  acted  w'ith  digtnty,  but  without  address  and  decis- 
This  was  exemplified  in  Ilarlcv's  intrigues.  None  i  ion.  They  neither  resolved  to  join  cordially  with 
of  the  Triumvirs  suspected  the  pit  he  was  digging  !  the  whigs,  and,  by  their  assistance,  to  crush  the 
for  them.  For  a  long  time  the  duchess  refused  to  I  rising  cabal,  nor  did  they  yield  to  the  prevailing 
listen  to  the  friendly  representations  of  Maynwaring  j  disposition  of  the  queen,  and  coalesce  with  the 
on  the  rising  influence  of  Mrs.  Hill,  but  expressed  t  tories.  **  They  continued,"  saysCoxe,  *'  to  main- 
tain their  moderate  but  imprudent  principle,  to  be 
swayed  by  neither  party,"  and  childishly  endeav- 
ored to  alarm  the  queen  with  threats  of  resignation, 


her  joy  at  the  relief  she  had  given  her,  and  was 
convinced  no  danger  could  arise  from  the  machina- 
tions of  her  relation.  At  length  the  evident  favor 
of  Hailey  and  Hill  with  the  queen  dissipated  the  '  which,  like  the  cry  of  the  *'  wolf,"  had  been  too 


impression,  and  she  communicated  her  apprehen- 
sions to  Godolphin  and  the  duke.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  cabal  had  escaped  the  matured  sagacity  of 


often  repeated  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

Meanwhile  the  war  had  not  been  more  auspicious 
to   the   ministry  than   domestic   politics,  and   the 


the  lord-treasurer,  and  still  more  that  of  Marl-  paucity  of  stirring  incidents  in  1707  presented  a 
borough,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  ]  contrast  to  the  glittering  throng  of  achievements 
all  the  courts  of  Europe,  except  his  own,  in  which  !  that  signalized  the  campaigns  of  Blenheim  and 
he  was  most  interested.  It  is  still  more  extraor-  j  Ramillies.  It  arose,  however,  from  no  failures  of 
dinary  that,  after  bemg  informed  of  the  predomi- ;  the  duke,  but  he  was  mastered  by  adverse  circum- 
nance  of  the  new  favorite,  the  duke  should  think  '  stances.  France  had  rallied,  as  she  is  wont  to  do, 
that  her  progress  could  be  checked  by  a  remon-  j  after  great  reverses,  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
strance  of  the  duchess.  Pie  evidently  mistook  the  ,  and  presented  on  every  side  an  undismayed  front, 
altered  position  of  his  partner,  that  she  was  the  One  of  lier  best  generals  she  had  pitted  against 
chief  enemy  against  whom  the  plot  was  directed,  and  Marlborough  in  Flanders,  and  so  cleverly  did  the 
from  whom  counsel,  of  course,  would  not  be  taken.  \  Frenchman  take  up  his  defensive  positions,  that 
The  attempt,  however,  was  made  ;  the  duchess  not ,  the  duke  could  never  get  a  blow  at  him.     Vendome 
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was  the  roost  skilful  of  the  enemy's  tacticians,  and 
managed  the  movements  of  his  brigades  like  a 
game  on  the  chessboard.  The  cautious  resolves 
of  the  Dutch  deputies  too  were  in  his  favor  ;  they 
had  obtained  their  chief  object — a  strong  barrier 
against  French  aggression — and  were  determined 
to  risk  no  more  hazardous  battles.  Indeed,  the 
grand  alliance  was  in  heart  already  dissolved ;  it 
was  no  longer  united  for  a  common  object,  and  each 
member  of  the  confederacy  was  (England  ex- 
cepted) intent  on  some  separate  interest.  Under 
Buch  altered  conditions,  the  reverses  and  short- 
comings of  the  year  may  be  easily  explained  ;  and 
of  which  the  most  signal  were  the  failure  of  the 
enterprise  airainst  Toulon,  and  the  entire  defeat  of 
the  Anglo-Spanish  army  at  Almanza. 

B»)ih  at  home  and  abroad  the  less  brilliant  course 
of  Marlborough  was  mainly  caused  by  liie  re- 
creancy of  allies.  On  the  continent,  his  masterly 
schemes  were  crippled  by  Dutch  councils,  or  the 
jealousies  and  backwardness  of  Bavaria,  Hanover, 
or  other  members  of  the  confederacy.  In  England, 
his  brother.  Admiral  Churchill,  a  Jacobiie-tory, 
was  a  frequent  source  of  annoyance,  either  from 
sheer  imprudence,  or  direct  hostility,  and  coupled 
with  the  perversity  of  Sunderland,  and  the  wilful- 
ness of  his  duchess,  made  his  family  troubles  ex- 
tremely perplexing,  exclusive  of  Harley's  intrigues, 
and  the  somewhat  wavering  support  of  Godolphin, 
and  his  whig  colleagues.  Overpowered  at  length 
by  his  repri'sentations,  joined  by  those  of  the  treas- 
urer, of  the  double  dealings  cf  Harley,  the  queen 
was  reluctantly  constrained  to  accept  the  secretary's 
resignation.  But  this  put  no  check  to  his  wiles, 
his  back-stair  influence  continuing  unabated,  and 
the  cabal  did  not  relax  in  their  schemes  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  queen  by  the  humiliation  of  the 
Marlboroughs.  Anne  had  already  begun  to  display 
her  independence,  by  the  pertinacious  appointment 
of  tory  bishops,  in  defiance  of  her  usual  advisers. 
Her  next  move  was  still  less  equivocal.  The 
death  of  Lord  Essex  had  vacated  two  military  pre- 
ferments, thnt  of  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  and  a 
regiment,  both  of  which  were  usually  bestowed  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  connnander-in-chief. 
Without  consulting  him,  the  queen  gave  the  first 
to  Lord  Rivers,  ami  the  regiment  to  Colonel  Ilill, 
the  brother  of  Mrs.  Masham.  Tame  submission  to 
these  slights  would  have  lowered  the  duke  in  the 
opinion  of  the  army,  and  he  respectfully  remon- 
strated with  the  queen,  but  Anne  listened  to  him 
with  indiifTence,  and  said  drily  and  peremptorily, 
**  You  will  do  well  to  advise  with  your  friends. '' 
Ascribinir  this  rebuff  to  its  real  cause,  tlie  influence 
of  the  favorite,  Marlborough,  in  the  first  impulse  of 
his  resentment,  withdrew  with  the  duchess  from 
London,  without  the*  ustial  ceremony  of  taking 
leave,  and  the  fixed  resolution  to  resign,  unless 
Mrs.  M  islriin  was  removed.  From  his  retirement 
at  Wiixltfdr  LoHee,  he  fiirwarded  a  representation 
to  the  queen,  of  the  mortifications  he  had  received, 
the  abuse  that  had  been  heaped  upon  him  by  the 
favorite,  mid  her  interference  in  military  promotion, 
concliHliiiu,  **  I  hope  your  majesty  will  dismiss  iier 
or  myself." 

Had  M  irlborouffh  remained  firm  in  his  resolve 
to  remove  Mrs.  Musham,  all  might  have  been  well, 
for  so  hmj?  as  she  continued  at  court,  the  confi- 
dential Hijent  of  Harley  with  the  queen,  she  would 
always  find  means  to  give  elfect  to  his  subtle  con- 
trivancos  for  the  embarrassment  of  the  ministers. 
But  the  duke  yielded  the  main  point  and  accepted 
a  compromise.     At  a  private  interview,  the  lord 


president,  Somers,  having  forcibly  represented  to 
the  queen  the  injury  to  public  affairs,  should   the 
duke  persist  in    his   threat  of  resignation,  Anne 
expressed  her  intention  not  to  insist  on  the  disposal 
of  the  vacant  regiment  to  Colonel  Hill,  conferring 
upon  him  in  lieu  a  pension  of  X*  1,000.     After  this 
concessicm,  the  principal  whigs  held  a  meetinfr   at 
Devonshire   House,  and,  reluctant   to  hazard   the 
permanence  of  the  ministry,  arrived  at  the  conc-]u- 
sion   that  this  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  qiiten 
ought  to  satisfy  Marlborough  :  and  that  for  him  to 
persist  in  the  dismissal  of  the  queen's  bedchainSer 
woman  w^iuld    be    uuirracious    if  not   unconstitu- 
tional.    In  this  conclusion,  the  duke,  after  some 
demur,  aequiesced,  since  he  had  no  desire,  any  more 
than  Somers,  Godolphin,  and  the  rest  of  his  col- 
leagues,  (with  the   exception  of  Sunderland,)   to 
coerce  the  queen    into   any  repulsive   alternative. 
The  usual  ccmsequences  of  half-measures  fcdlowed 
— a  temporary  convenience  at  the  price  of  agLrti- 
valed  future  mischief.     The  design  to  remove  the 
favorite,  ofieuded  the  queen  as  much  as  if  it  had 
been  enforced,  and  the  abandonment  of  it  only  ap- 
prized her  of  the  discordance  in  the  ministry,  t»f 
whose  control  she  became  more  resolved  than  ever 
to  free  herself.     On  the  part  of  Mrs.  Masham,  sho 
was  fully  awakened  to  the  danger  she  had  so  nar- 
rowly esc;aped,  and  with  increased  ardor  inflanted 
the  resentment  of  Anne,  to  destroy  the  power  that 
she  was  fearful  mi^ht  be  turned  against  her  with 
greater  effect.     Harley  was  prompt  to  seize  these 
auspicious  aspects,  coupled  with  the  other  condi- 
tions favorable  to  his  grand  aim,  resulting  from  the 
change  in  popular  opinion,  occasioned  by  the  less 
dazzling  results  of  the  war,  and  the  impolitic  course 
adopted   by  the  impeachment  of  the  contemptible 
incendiary,  Sacheverel.    Another  fatal  consequence 
of  Marlborough's  compromise  was,  that  it  increajsed 
the  coolness   between    him   and   the   whifjs.     He 
found  that  he  could  not  depend  on  their  vigorous 
support,  except  where   their  own    interests  were 
coiicerned,  and  they,  sensible  of  his  coolness  and 
of  his  decline  in  royal   favor,  together  with   his 
duchess,  began  to  listen  to  a  party  likely  to  be  pre- 
dominant, and  which  they  did  not  choose  to  olFcud. 

The  duke's  Subsequent  career  was  a  series  of 
mortifications.  The  first  and  most  fatal  was  the 
dismissal  of  the  duchess,  after  twenty-seven  years 
of  royal  service.  This  would  have  appeared  un- 
grateful, had  it  not  been  palliated,  if  not  justified,  by 
circumstances.  The  Marlb(»roughs  had  absf>rbed 
the  majesty  of  the  throne,  and  exercised  directly,  oi 
through  relatives  and  dependents,  all  its  prero«ra- 
tives.  Intoxicated  by  success,  this  over-topping 
fanuly  had  become  arrogant  and  tyrannical.  Ona 
of  the  leading  steps  to  emancipation  was,  to  plant 
a  new  favorite  in  the  heart  of  the  queen,  and  this 
lodgment  had  been  dexterously  effected  by  the  se- 
duction of  a  rebel-vassal  of  the  Churchill  conlVder- 
acy.  After  this  acquisition,  ulteri(»r  proceed it:cs 
became  easy,  and  the  steadiness  with  which  the 
quetMi  lent,  liersolf  to  the  successive  blows,  intended 
to  humiliate  an  oppressive  ascendency,  evinceil  the 
deep  sen<e  to  whiidi  she  liad  been  awakened  of  her 
past  lhr:ildom.  Her  last  interview  with  the  duchess 
is,  of  course,  generally  known  from  the  narruiivs 
of  Coxe,  but  is  so  interesting  that  it  will  bear  rep- 
etition. 

Both  the  duke  and  his  wife,  foreseeing  an  end  to 
their  reign,  had  with  characteristic  prudence, 
scuighl  to  provide  for  the  future,  the  former  having 
made  the  unusual  request  to  the  queen,  to  be  ap- 
pointed captain-general  for  life  ;  and  the  latter  had 
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solicited,  in  the  event  of  her  resignation,  that  her 
own  daughters  should  succeed  to  her  offices.  The 
first  application  was  objected  to  on  constitutional 
gruunds,  and  to  the  second  the  queen  returned  an 
evasive  answer.  It  was  to  e}«ar  up  this  last  point, 
as  well  as  to  disahuse  Anneof  Mune  re|M)rt8,  all<*ged 
to  have  been  circulated  by  the  duchess  to  the  queen's 
prejiuiice,  that  the  former  sought  an  interview  with 
tile  queen. 

ff 

On  the  third  of  April,  1710,  (says  Coxe,)  she 
'Wsiire'l  on  the  queen,  and  soliciteil  a  private  audience, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  milking  some  important  communi- 
cation before  her  umjoHty  quitted  London  for  the 
suniiner.  The  request  was,  however,  received  with 
the  most  repulsive  coldne^f*.  She  mimed  in  vain 
three  several  hours  in  which  she  knew  the  queen  w»is 
acciistozned  to  be  alone,  and  at  length  was  told  to 
present  herself  at  six  in  the  en^uinj^  evening,  the 
time  which  was  usually  set  apart  lor  the  royal  devo- 
tions. 

L'tiwilUng,  however,  to  be  importuned  with  so  dis- 
Bgreeahle  a  visitor,  thojueen  rctracte<l,  and  not  only 
or(iere<l  the  duchess  to  m:ike  her  communication  in 
vritinj;,  but  hinted  that  »he  mi^lit  immediately  grat- 
ify the  inclinatiuu  she  had  expvesr*eil  of  returning 
into  the  country.  Notwithstanding  this  ungracious 
repiil.-e,  the  duchess  renewe<i  her  solicitations,  and 
divliiied  imparting  the  subject  of  her  application  by 
letter.  The  queen  therefore  was  obliged  to  aj)point  a 
new  time,  but  before  it  arriveti,  again  deferred  the 
interview,  under  the  plea  of  dining  at  Kensington, 
and  repeated  her  desire  for  a  written  communication. 
On  this  second  refusal,  the  duchess  wrote  a  letter 
re('iiesting  permission  to  repair  to  Kensington,  and 
dcel  iring  that  tiie  information  she  was  alxjut  to  af- 
ford related  solely  to  her  own  vin<licati(»n,  and  would 
neitiier  ji^ve  rise  to  any  misunderstanding,  nor  oblige 
the  queen  to  make  an  answer,  or  admit  her  oftener 
than  was  agreeable. 

On  the  same  day  she  went  to  Kensington  without 
waiting  for  a  reply.  Ihe  (jueen  had  just  dined,  and 
no  one  being  in  waiting  to  announce  lier,  she  asked 
tlie  i):ip;c  of  tlie  backs'tairs  if  lie  did  not  occasionally 
make  a  si.:^nal  at  the  (pieen's  di'or  to  apprize  her  wlien 
any  person  wjls  to  ))C  introtlucetl.  The  page  replying 
in  theahirmative,  she  re^jUested  him  to  make  the  usu.il 
piirn,  and  sat  down  in  the  window,  she  says,  **  like  a 
SootL-h  lady  with  a  petition,  expecting  an  answer." 
After  a  long  interval,  which  she  conjectures  was  em- 
ployc-il  in  consulting  Mrs.  Masham,  she  was  admitted. 

On  her  entrance  the  queen  evinced  some  embar- 
rassment, and  said  to  her,  "  I  was  just  going  to 
write  to  youi**  and  as  the  duchess  was*  preparing  fo 
■peak,  interrupted  her  by  observing  that,  "  Whatever 
you  have  to  say  you  may  put  it  in  writing."  The 
diiciic^s  however  remonstrated  against  such  cruel 
treatment,  and  urged  the  justice  of  hearing  her  reply 
to  the  calunmies  with  which  she  had  been  assailed. 
S!ie  iilled,  "  There  are  those  about  j'our  majesty  who 
have  eh  irgcd  me  with  saying  things  that  I  am  no 
more  ('..tnable  of  than  I  am  of  killing  my  own  chil- 
dren ;  liir  I  seldom  mention  your  majesty  in  company, 
tlien  always  witli  respect.'*  During  this  address  the 
queen  contenqttuously  turned  aside,  and  replied 
bri<*t'y,  **  Tliere  ai-e  many  lies  told."  The  duchess 
rC'jUe-ting  to  know  the  particulars  with  which  she 
w.as  eliaiged,  the  queen  alluded  to  the  expression  in 
her  lette?-,  that  she  did  not  wish  for  a  reply,  and 
several  times  interrupted  her  with  the  exclamation, 
••  I  will  give  you  no  answer."  Notwithstanding 
further  solicitations  she  still  continued  to  repeat  the 
Banie  words,  adding  at  last,  "  You  desired  no  answer, 
and  you  sliall  have  none."  The  duchess  proceeding, 
**  I  am  confident  your  majesty  would  not  treat  me 
vith  such  harshness  if  you  could  believe  that  my 
only  wish  is  to  do  myself  justice,  and  not  to  ask  a 


favor  ;"  the  queen  moved  towards  the  door,  impa- 
tiently exclaiming,  **  I  will  quit  the  room." 

The  duchess  followed  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
The  queen  appeared  to  be  affected,  and  the  duchess 
after  a  pause  to  recover  from  her  emotion,  proceeded 
to  recapitulate  the  reports  spretul  to  her  disadvantage, 
and  implored  her  majesty  to  state  the  particulars 
without  naming  the  authors.  The  queen  replie<l  as 
before,  **  You  said  you  desired  no  answer,  and  I  shall 
give  you  none."  The  duchess,  however,  continued 
her  vindication  with  great  warmth  and  volubility. 
The  queen  heard  her  sullenly  for  some  minutes,  and 
then  rejoine<l,  **  I  shall  make  no  answer  to  anything 
you  say."  Notwithstanding  this  repulse  the  duchess 
asked,  *•  Will  then  your  majesty  make  me  some 
answer  at  any  other  time  ?"  She  received  only  the 
same  reply,  and  in  the  agony  of  indignation,  after  a 
second  flood  of  tears,  more  violent  than  the  former, 
she  said,  "  You  know,  madame,  how  much  I  despised 
my  interest  in  comparison  with  your  service,  and 
you  may  be  assured  that  I  would  never  deny  anything 
which  I  was  aware  was  true,  conscioas  as  I  am  that 
I  have  done  nothing  to  displejuje  you."  She  could, 
however,  only  extort  the  former  reply,  **  You  desired 
no  answer,  and  you  shall  have  none."  Perceiving  it 
fruitless  to  persist,  she  made  her  obeisance,  and  ex- 
claimed with  a  degrei*  of  violence,  which  she  herself 
does  not  attempt  to  justify,  ••  I  am  confident  that  you 
will  suffer  in  this  world  or  the  next  for  so  much  inhu- 
manity." The  queen  was  rouseil  to  indignation  by 
this  unpremeditated  insult,  and  replying,  **  That  is 
my  business,"  withdrew  into  the  closet. 

Tlie  pertinacious  duchess,  still  unsatisfied,  lingered 
for  more  last  words.  After  quitting  the  royal  presence 
she  Sat  down  in  a  long  gallery  to  wipe  away  her  tears 
and  compose  her  agitation.  She  then  returned  to  the 
closet  and  scratched  at  the  door  ;  and,  when  the  queen 
opened  it,  said,  "  As  I  sat  in  the  gallery  I  thought 
your  majesty  would  not  be  easy  to  see  me  when  you 
come  to  tlie  csistle  at  Windsor,  whither  I  understand 
you  are  shortly  to  remove.  Should  that  be  the  case, 
I  will  refrain  from  going  to  the  lodge,  that  I  may  not 
be  charged  with  a  want  of  respect  for  omitting  to  pay 
my  duty  to  your  majesty  when  so  near."  To  this  the 
queen  (juickly  replied,  as  if  anxious  to  be  freed  from 
her  visitor,  **  You  may  if  you  please  come  to  see  me 
at  the  castle  ;  it  will  gi^e  me  no  uneasiness." 

The  spell  was  broken.  From  this  time  all  per- 
sonal intercourse  between  Mrs.  Morley  and  Mrs. 
Freeman  ceased,  after  a  further  abortive  eflbrt  next 
day  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  renew  it.  Ann© 
rejoiced  in  her  liberty  as  freed  from  a  tyrannical 
^ouvernante,  and  the  favorite  became  as  much  an 
ol)ject  of  aversion  as  she  had  (uice  been  of  affection. 
The  duchess  had  been  the  key -stone  of  the  arch, 
and,  so  far  as  it  rested  on  the  royal  will,  her  fall 
involved  in  the  sequel  that  of  the  duke,  Godolphin, 
and  the  entire  ministry.  Mr.  Ilarley,  however, 
was  too  wary  to  attempt  over  much  at  once,  and 
having  a  powerful  foe  to  combat  with  an  inferior 
force,  his  tactics  were  not  to  unmask  his  entire  de- 
sign or  risk  a  pencral  eiiga^'oment,  but  master  and 
strencthen  one  position  at  a  time. 

The  next  step  in  advance  was  the  appointment 
of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  office  of  lord 
chamberlain,  wiihout  the  knowledpe,  or  even  the 
suspicion,  of  any  momher  of  the  ministry.  Shrews- 
bury was  in  himself  a  host,  and  in  the  promotion 
of  no  other  could  llarlev  have  more  evinced  his 
consummate  craftiness.  From  the  part  Shrewsbury 
had  taken  in  the  revolution,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
a  whio-,  but  thinking  that  settlement  precarious,  he 
had  latterly  kept  up  friendly  relations  with  both 
parties,  and  only  look  decidedly  the  part  of  Harley 
and  his  partisans  on  being  assured  of  the  ascend- 
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ency  of  Mrs.  Masham.  Although  of  a  timid,  ver- 
satile, and  interested  temper,  he  was  deemed  a  man 
of  honuv  and  probity,  and  incapable  of  acting  a 
double  part.  King  William  used  to  say  of  him 
that  he  was  the  only  minister  that  pleased  both 
whig  and  tory,  and  his  general  suavity  of  manners 
had  made  him  so  popular,  that  he  was  designated 
the  "  King  of  Hearts."  The  grasping  monopoly 
of  the  Marlboroughs  it  is  likely  determined  him,  as 
many  others,  to  enter  the  lists  against  them.  The 
indecision  of  Godolphin  made  him  acquiesce  in  this 
appointment,  though  made  without  consulting  him  ; 
it  showed  that  he  was  a  safe  subject  for  a  victim 
himself;  but  his  dismissal  was  preceded  by  that  of 
Sunderland.  If  anything  could  aggravate  the  insult 
olfered  to  the  whigs  by  the  removal  of  Sunderland, 
it  was  the  appointment  of  a  zealous  hicrh  church- 
man. Lord  Dartmouth,  his  successor.  The  untract- 
able  temper  of  Sunderland  had  alienated  from  him 
some  of  his  own  party  ;  but  he  was  a  nobleman  of 
great  firmness  and  public  spirit,  and,  on  being  of- 
fered a  pension,  had  the  manliness  to  declare  that 
if  he  could  not  serve  his  country  he  would  not 
plunder  it ! 

The  dismissal  of  the  lord  treasurer  consummated 
the  dissolution  of  the  ministry.  Of  all  the  queen^s 
servants,  Godolphin  had  borne  his  honors  most 
meekly ;  but  more  than  any  of  his  colleagues  he 
seems  to  have  been  removed  with  the  least  regret 
or  ceremony.  Anne,  indeed,  in  parting  with  her 
confidential  advisers,  seems  to  have  indulged  in  a 
secret,  not  to  say  spiteful,  satisfaction,  by  practising 
towards  them  a  needless  and  contemptuous  dissimu- 
lation. Barely  a  few  hours  before  his  removal,  the 
lord  treasurer  had  had  an  audience  of  the  queen, 
when  he  categorically  put  the  question,  *Ms  it  the 
will  of  your  majesty  that  I  should  go  on?"  Anne 
replied,  without  hesitation,  **  Yes."  With  this 
answer  the  minister  was  satisfied  and  withdrew. 
Next  morning  he  was  surprised  by  a  note,  brought 
by  a  servant  in  the  royal  livery,  and  left  with  his 
porter,  directing  him  to  break  his  staflf  of  office. 
Like  Marlborough,  Godolphin  had  been  bred  in 
courts,  but  had  not,  in  an  equal  de^rree,  been  cor- 
rupted by  them.  His  financial  government  was 
subjected  to  a  severe  parliamentary  scrutiny,  after 
the  accession  of  Harley  to  the  premiership,  but 
nothing  could  be  established  against  him  tending 
to  impeach  the  integrity  of  his  administration.  Ho 
was  exemplary  for  his  love  of  truth,  amiability, 
and  disinterestedness.  After  an  anxious  and  toil- 
some official  life,  he  died  poor,  leaving  hardly 
enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 

Anne  was  the  first  to  announce  to  Marlborough 
the  dismissal  of  his  friend.  When  it  was  too  late, 
the  ministry  discovered  their  error.  With  the 
ablest  soldier  in  Europe  to  command  them,  they 
had  suffered  themselves  to  be  out-generalled — to 
be  cut  off  in  detail.  After  the  dismissal  of  the 
treasurer,  no  post  was  left  worth  defending,  and  the 
remaining  ministers  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of 
their  places.  The  duke  only  was  sought  to  be  re- 
tained, his  influence  on  the  continent,  and  military 
abilities,  making  a  longer  continuance  of  his  ser- 
vices desirable  to  the  new  ministry.  But  his  yield- 
ing to  the  solicitations  used  for  this'  purpose  only 
reserved  him  for  fresh  insults.  Like  the  rest  of 
his  colleagues,  his  removal  had  been  resolved  upon, 
and  only  waited  the  fit  opportunity.  Indeed,  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  which  was  the  ultimate  aim 
of  the  toriea,  as  the  best  means  of  strengthening 
their  position,  and  weakening  that  of  their  adversa- 
ries, was  hopeless,  so  long  as  Marlborough  con- 


tinued to  hold  his  employment.  Hostilities  had 
been  to  him  the  source  of  his  fame,  his  power,  and 
vast  riches,  and  that  he  would  forego  these  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  neither  consisted  with  his  innate  sel- 
fishness, nor  his  antecedent  manifestation.  Peace 
offered  to  him  no  seduction,  no  more  than  to  hi« 
great  companion  in  victory,  Prince  Eugene  ;  it  was 
not  their  occupation,  and  no  toper  was  more  per- 
tinaciously addicted  to  another  bottle,  than  the  twi. 
warriors  to  another  battle  or  campaign.  It  was  this 
passion  that  had  doubtless  prompted  the  humiliat- 
ing terms  offered  to  France  by  the  two  commanderti 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war.  Wisely  then  acted 
ministers  in  not  trusting  pacific  overtures  to  Marl- 
borough, but,  without  consulting  him,  confiding  thw 
negotiation  to  Lord  Halifax. 

It  was  only  one  among  a  number  of  annoyances 
to  which,  about  this  lime,  he  was  subjected.  Mr. 
Cresset  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Hanover, 
the  (ibject  of  which  was  concealed  from  him.  Al- 
though ostensibly  at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  ha4 
no  longer  exclusive  control  over  its  operations,  but 
was  liable  to  be  thwarted  in  his  plans  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  secret  council.  Three  officers,  whom 
he  highly  esteemed,  were,  unknown  to  him,  ab- 
ruptly dismissed  on  account  of  a  convivial  toai!>t 
they  had  drunk,  honorable  to  himself  and  dispar- 
aging io  the  ministry. 

The  duke's  diminished  influence  was  certainly  not 
without  reason  ;  except  to  himself  the  war  had  be- 
come objectless,  profitless,  and  hopeless.  The  last 
great  battle,  that  of  Malplaquet,  was  pregnant  with 
fearful  recollections.  In  valor,  science,  and  con- 
duct, the  combatants  had  been  equal,  but  the  results 
of  the  **  murderous  conflict,"  as  Marlborough 
termed  it,  bore  no  proportion  to  its  magnitude,  and, 
in  looking  over  the  ensanguined  field,  the  duke 
hims«]f  sickened  at  the  useless  waste  of  life,  (Coxe's 
**  Memoirs,"  p.  70.)  Owing  to  the  strength  of 
their  position,  the  French  suffered  less  than  the  al- 
lies, though  beaten  and  forced  to  retire.  In  Eng- 
I  land  there  was  no  exultation  over  so  equivocal  a 
triumph,  especially  when  it  was  found  that  the  cap- 
ture of  the  paltry  town  of  Mons  would  be  the  only 
prize  of  so  costly  a  sacrifice.  The  victory,  how- 
ever, bad  one  advantage,  in  giving  rise  to  a  more 
fixed  desire  for  peace  on  both  sides,  from  the  hope- 
lessness <»f  entire  mastery  by  either.  France, 
though  repeatedly  beaten,  and  her  own  frontier  in 
Flanders  wrested  from  her  grasp,  appeared  ex- 
haustless  in  resources,  and  after  every  reverse  was 
ready  to  renew  the  contest  with  unabated  spirit. 
All,  therefore,  became  impressed  with  the  futile 
character  of  the  war,  and  the  desirableness  of  ter- 
minating the  uncompensated  slaughter  of  brave 
men,  and  the  waste  of  the  resources  of  every  Euro- 
pean nation.  In  privately  entering  upon  a  separate 
treaty  with  the  common  enemy,  befcire  the  main 
object  of  the  alliance,  namely,  the  exclusion  of  a 
Bourbon  from  the  Spanish  throne,  had  been  at- 
tained, England  has  been  accused  of  treachery; 
but  many  circumstances  may  be  alleged  in  extenu- 
ation of  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  The  burden  of  the 
war  had  been  unfairly  thrown  on  England,  by  thu 
allies,  having  long  failed  to  c^mtribute  their  stipu- 
lated quotas  for  carrying  it  on.  The  object  of  the 
war  itself  had  changed  during  its  progress.  In 
consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
and  the  election  of  his  brother,  the  Archduke 
Charles,  to  succeed  him,  the  consolidation  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  with  the  empire  had  become  as 
perilous  to  the  balance  of  power,  as  the  union  of 
the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain.     But  even  against 
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this  last  contingency,  both  Spain  and  France 
oli'ered  guarantees  by  a  solemn  renunciation  on  the 
puit  uf  Philip  and  his  grandfather  Louis  XIV.,  of 
tlip.  junction  of  the  two  crowns  under  one  head. 
By  ilie  last  settlement  the  danger  was  averted, 
tliouirh  the  nominal  principle  of  (he  grand  alliance 
was  thereby  abandoned.  But  as  a  conclusive  in- 
(ill cement  to  peace,  it  had  been  clearly  ascertained 
tliut  a  French,  not  an  Austrian  prince,  was  the 
choice  of  the  Spanish  people. 

Marl  borough  denounced  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
na  ruinous  to  Europe,  by  leaving  Spain  and  the 
West  Indies  to  the  Bourbons.  But  his  name  was 
no  longer  a  tower  of  strength,  nor  his  voice  poten- 
tial. His  opposition  was  ascribed  to  personal  mo- 
tives. Up  to  the  present  he  had  continued  to  act 
with  his  new  colleagues,  Harley  and  St.  John, 
with  much  apparent  cordiality,  but  no  real  sincer- 
ity on  either  side  ;  but  as  they  were  necessary  to 
v:\c\\  other,  both  were  content  to  dissemble.  The 
iiKiuoemeiils  of  the  duke  to  amity  were  threefold — 
his  continued  direction  of  the  war — the  renewal  of 
the  treasury  warrants,  which  had  been  slopped,  for 
the  completion  of  the  works  at  Blenheim — and  the 
aid  of  the  ministry  to  screen  him  from  the  accusa- 
tions that  a  committee  of  inquiry  had  prepared 
ngainst  him.  The  last  included  grave  inculpations, 
>vliich  were  pressed  against  him  with  bitterness  and 
Koiiie  unfairness  by  the  House  of  Commons.  That 
he  had  made  an  indirect  emolument  in  the  bread 
contract  for  the  army,  and  had  received  a  deduction 
from  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops  in  the  queen's 
survice,  could  not  be  denied ;  but  ihoy  were  per- 
t}uisites  to  the  generalissimo  sanctioned  by  usage. 
ll\i  predecessors  had  done  the  same.  His  mag- 
naiiimiiy  would  doubtless  have  been  greater,  had 
he  shunned  or  chcckpfl  undoubted  abuse  by  a  better 
example,  instead  of  following  it ;  but  sordidness 
was  the  infirmity  of  his  nature.  The  duchess 
shared  his  weakness,  and  in  this  respect  the  con- 
ijt^niality  between  them  was  wonderful.  Like  him 
liihe  was  accused  of  peculation  in  the  robe  depart- 
lueiu,  and  the  sale  of  court-places.  Her  defence 
showed  she  had  not  been  officially  worse  than  oth- 
♦Ts  ;  but  **  cheating,"  as  the  queen  remarked, 
"  was  not  the  fault  of  the  duchess,*'  though  her 
meanness  was  unquestionable.  In  the  hey-day  of 
their  friendslj^ip,  Anne  had  lavishly  ofiered  her  a  pen- 
^um  of  X":^000  a  year  out  of  her  privy  purse,  which 
sht'  then  refused  to  accept ;  but  after  their  rupture 
niv  rcMuinded  the  queen  of  her  oiler,  and  sought 
.^nd  obtained  the  full  amount  as  arrears.  Compelled, 
Titter  her  dismissal,  to  relinquish  her  apartments  in 
the  palace,  she  tore  off  the  locks  placed  on  the  doors 
at  hi^r  expense,  removed  the  marble  slabs  from  ihe 
liri.'-places,  and  threw  away  the  keys,  saying,  **  they 
iui:ht  buy  more  fi)r  ten  shillings."  Well  might 
Anne  exclaim,  on  hearing  of  these  petulant  dilapi- 
<i.i;iotis,  that  **  she  would  build  no  house  for  the 
dn!co,  since  the  duchess  had  pulled  hers  to  pieces." 
Tli.s  resolution  was  kept,  and  the  monumental  pile 
Hi  Blenheim  had  to  be  finished  out  of  the  private 
lev.  nues  of  Marlborough. 

For  a  long  period  both  parties  had  hesitated  to 
pr(Keed  to  extremities.  The  duchess  ceased  her 
ptT-rional  attendance  on  the  queen,  but  did  not  re- 
>»iLin,  nor  was  she  dismissed  from  her  employments. 
For  this  reserve  reasons  existed  on  both  sides. 
The  duchess  was  loth  to  give  up  all  hope*  of  a  re- 
turn to  favor,  and  through  the  medium  of  Sir  David 
Hmiilton,  the  royal  physician,  continued  to  address 
»'•' 'I  reminiscences  of  her  former  connexion  with 
t;     '^ucfn  as  appeared  likely  to  appease  or  avert  her 


resentment.  To  prove  to  the  world  she  was-  not 
wholly  in  disgrace,  she  ofiered  on  one  occasion  to 
renew  her  attendance,  by  assisting  to^  try  on 
the  robes  which  the  queen  had  ordered  for  some 
public  ceremony.  This  advance  her  majesty  evaded, 
but  did  not  openly  reject,  from  apprehension  of 
the  violent  temper  of  the  duchess.  That  which 
Anne  most  dreaded  was  the  publication  of  her  pri- 
vate letters ;  those  tender  and  confidential  epistles 
that  had  been  addressed  to  Mrs.  Freeman  in  the 
fulness  of  confidence  and  affection.  In  this  per- 
plexity the  queen  was  reduced  alternately  to  so4»the 
and  threaten  the  discarded  faTurite,  and  resorted  to 
the  aid  of  Hamilton,  as  well  as  other  persons,  to 
obtain  the  suppression  of  her  unguarded  effusions. 
The  duchess  long  continued  inexorable,  and  held 
in  terrorem  the  threat  of  publicity ;  but  this  last 
outrage  agAinsft  her  benefactress  seems  to  have  been 
averted  by  the  intervention  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Ma  yn  waring. 

The  catastrophe  was  only  postponed.  At  the 
close  of  the  campaign  of  1710,  the  duke  returned 
to  England.  The  charge  of  peculation  had  not 
then  been  published,  and  the  populace  gathered 
round  his  carriage,  exclaiming,  "  God  bless  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough!"  **  No  wooden  shoes!" 
**  No  Popery  !"  To  avoid  an  uproar  he  went  to 
Montague  House,  and,  after  waiting  till  the  crowd 
had  dispersed,  repaired  privately  in  a  hackney-chair 
to  the  palace.  His  first  interview  with  the  queen 
was  a  mere  audience  of  ceremony,  and  the  weather, 
the  roads,  and  the  fatigue  of  his  journey  formed  the 
common-place  topics.  At  the  next  there  was  less 
reserve  ;  and  Anne,  with  unusual  decision  and  even 
harshness,  intimated  her  wish  that  he  would  not 
suffer  any  vote  of  thanks  to  him  to  be  moved  in  Par- 
liatnent  this  year.  His  rect'ption  from  her  minis- 
ters was  not  much  more  gracious.  Harley  was 
more  reserved  than  usual,  and  with  Mr.  Secretary 
St.  John  he  had  to  listen  to  a  political  lecture,  de- 
livered with  much  affectation  of  candor,  on  the  su- 
perior advantages  of  the  duke's  presemt  connexions, 
to  his  former  one  with  the  whigs.  But  these  in- 
dignities were  trifles  to  the  great  evil  he  had  an- 
ticipated, the  disgrace  of  his  duchess.  To  avert 
this  blow  was  the  object  of  his  anxious  solicitude, 
especially  as  he  had  publicly  announced,  long  be- 
fore, that  her  removal  would  be  the  signal  of  his 
own  resignation.  His  friends,  both  at  home  atid 
abroad,  wished  him  to  retain  his  post  notwithstand- 
ing, and  ministers  were  not  yet  prepared  to  lose 
him.  In  this  struggle  of  contending  passions  and 
interests  the  duke's  health  suffered  ;  and  to  shorten 
suspense  or  avert  the  threatened  mortification, 
Shrewsbury  recommended  him  to  try  the  effect  of 
his  own  personal  solicitations  with  the  queen  be- 
fore the  key  was  delivered.  The  juncture  seemed 
favorable,  as  at  the  mtiment  a  note  arrived  from 
Sir  David  Hamilton,  recommending  the  attempt 
without  delay,  and  stating  how  he  had  prepared  the 
way  by  telling  the  queen  *'  how  ill  my  lord  duke 
was,  how  deeply  grieved  about  the  affair — that  his 
expectation  is  from  the  queen's  compassion  to  the 
duchess,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  audience  ensued,  and  extraordinary  it  was. 
Marlborough  began  by  presenting  a  letter  to  Anne 
from  the  duchess,  couched  in  very  humble  terms. 
It  began  with  stating  *'  that  the  duke  could  not  live 
six  months  if  some  end  was  not  put  to  his  misery 
on  her  (the  duchess')  account ;  that  she  was  really 
very  sorry  that  she  had  ever  done  anything  to  make 
her  majesty  uneasy  ;  that  she  knew  there  were  only 
two  things  in  her  whole  life  thai  she  ever  did  that 
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were  disagreeable,  and  that  she  would  never  agrain 
mention  them,  or  do  anythinfj  that  could  give  her 
the  least  disturbance."  This  contrite  appeal  was 
coolly  received,  and  for  a  considerable  tiine  the 
queen  refused  to  open  it;  at  the  importunities  of 
the  duke  she  at  last  read  it,  but  only  observed,  **  I 
cannot  change  my  resolution/* 

Marlborough,  says  Coxe,  then  addressed  her  in 
the  most  moving  terms,  and  besought  her  not  to 
renounce  the  duchess  till  slie  had  no  more  nce<J  of 
his  services,  which  lie  hoped  would  be  the  cjise  in  less 
than  a  year,  by  the  termination  of  the  war,  when  both 
might  retire  together.  He  dwelt  on  all  the  topics 
likelv  to  recover  her  affection  towards  her  former 
favorite  and  towards  himself  He  expatiated  on  the 
regret  and  sorrow  of  his  wife  for  any  mistakes  she 
had  ever  committed,  and  her  willingness  to  avoid 
•  every  act  or  discourse  which  might  render  her  majesty 
uneasy  for  the  future.  He  concluded  with  observing, 
**  For  your  own  sake  as  well  as  for  ours,  your  majesty 
ought  not  to  adopt  a  harsher  proceeding  than  any 
prince  evor  used  towards  persons  of  less  faithful  and 
long  continued  services,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
greater  faults,  when  pardon  was  requeste^l,  and  a 
formal  promise  of  amendment  made.  Still  more 
would  it  reflect  on  your  generosity  to  deny  so  trifling 
an  indulgence  to  one  who  has  been  honored  by  your 
friendship,  and  has  given  no  substantial  cause  for 
80  harsh  a  proceeding.**  The  queen  having  rejoined 
that  her  honor  was  interested  in  the  removal  of  the 
duchess,  he  respectfully  observed,  "  What  this  ex- 
pression means  I  never  could  learn,  any  more  than 
"What  &iults  she  has  committed."  She,  however,  far 
from  listening  to  his  representations,  peremptorily 
insisted  that  the  gold  key  should  be  delivei-ed  to  her 
within  three  days.  On  this  the  duke  threw  himself 
on  his  knees,  and,  with  the  most  moving  eloquence, 
earnestly  entreated  for  an  interval  of  ten  days,  to 
concert  some  means  of  rendering  the  blow  less  morti- 
fying and  disgraceful.  But  he  obtained  no  other 
answer  than  a  positive  repetition  of  the  demand,  lim- 
iting the  term  to  the  shorter  space  of  two  days. 

Finding  the  queen  inexorable,  he  rose,  and,  turn- 
ing the  conversation,  adverted  to  the  mortification 
which  he  had  experienced  by  the  dismission  of  the 
three  officers  for  drinking  his  health.  But  this  topic 
was  no  less  galling  than  the  preceding,  and  she  ab- 
ruptly broke  off  the  conversation,  exclaiming,  **  I  will 
talk  of  no  other  business  till  I  have  the  key."  He 
still  lingered,  though  the  audience  had  lasted  an 
hour,  but  finding  no  prospect  of  softening  his  royal 
mistress  he  took  his  leave  with  the  deepest  emotions 
of  indignation  and  sorrow. 

In  this  singular  scene  one  is  somewhat  at  a  loss 
at  which  to  be  most  indignant — the  sullen  obsti- 
nacy of  the  queen,  or  the  humiliating  supplication 
of  the  duke  for  mercy.  It  was  the  most  disastrous 
of  all  Marlborough's  fields,  yet  he  seems  to  have 
contested  his  suit  with  the  same  tenacity  that  he 
would  a  battle,  and  with  hardly  less  science.  The 
appeal  to  compassion  by  a  preliminary  sickness, 
duly  reported  to  the  sovereign — entering  the  royal 
presence  with  a  deprecatory  epistle  from  the  duch- 
ess— protestations  of  conscious  innocence,  with  fer- 
vent promises  for  future  amendnien't — and  when 
these  had  failed,  the  final  covp-de-rnain  of  the  hero 
on  his  knees,  present  a  union  of  tact  and  combina- 
tion scarcely  inferior  to  those  displayed  in  his  most 
famous  campaigns.  Still  we  must  repeat,  that  holii 
the  style  of  performance  and  its  result  are  painful 
to  contemplate.  The  idol  bowed  to  was  only  of 
clay;  for  Anne  was  an  ordinary  person,  who,  in 
the  pan  she  acted,  except  in  the  indulgence  of  a 
fierce  resentment  against  those  who  had  abused  the 
easiness  of  her  nature,  was  a  mere  puppet,  the 


wires  of  which  were  pulled  by  Harley,  St.  John, 
ard  Mrs.  Masham.  No  doubt  the  prize  contended 
for  was  great,  the  duchess  being  the  duke's  trump 
card,  and  had  he  succeeded  in  reinstating  her,  by 
his  last  desperate  efTurt,  all  the  ground  lo&t  would 
have  been  recovered.  But  the  queen  proved  im- 
movable, and  the  Marlboroughs,  finding  the  game 
up,  assumed  in  turn  an  air  of  ofiended  dignity  by 
delivering  up  the  key  the  same  night. 

Despiie  of  his  disgraceful  repulse,  Marlborough 
did  not  redeem  his  pledge  by  resigning.  Oxer- 
come  by  the  persuasions  of  his  friends,  his  own 
love  of  power,  or  baser  motives,  he  clung  to  nfiice 
till  he  was  fairly  kicked  out.  For  this  last  morti- 
fication the  charge  of  peculation  aflT*  rdtd  ample 
opportunity,  and  enabled  his  bitterest  enemies  to 
wreak  upon  him  their  utmost -vengeance.  It  re- 
duced the  hero  to  the  dead  lion,  whom  any  one 
might  insult  with  impunity.  On  the  same  or  fol- 
lowing day  he  appeared  at  court,  but  was  treated 
with  marked  contempt.*  Without  waiting  for 
further  investigation  of  the  charges,  which  were 
afterwards  proved  in  the  most  material  pans  to  be 
false,  the  ministry  profited  by  the  impression  which 
they  conceived  the  commissi(«iers'  report  had  made 
on  the  public  mind.  The  victim  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  there  was  no  danger  in  the  sacrifice. 
That  the  queen  might  enjoy  the  full  gratification 
of  her  triumph,  she  was  induced  to  appear  at  a 
cabinet  council,  and  order  an  entry  to  be  made  in 
the  books  that  the  duke  had  been  dismissed  from  all 
his  employments.  The  next  day  she  communicated 
this  minute  to  him  in  a  note  in  her  own  hand, 
which  is  not  extant,  because  the  duke,  in  a  trans- 
port of  indignation,  threw  it  into  the  fire. 

The  remainder  of  Marlborough's  life  was  a  suc- 
cession of  vexations.  Glory  he  had  won,  but  the 
pecuniary  taint  made  men  begrudge  him  its  accus- 
tomed rewards.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  was 
exposed  to  the  cruel  aspersion  that  he  had,  in  reck- 
less enterprises,  sacrificed  the  lives  of  his  oflSeers, 
to  fill  his  pockets  by  the  sale  of  their  commissions. 
The  press  was  bitterly  hostile  to  him  ;  both  he  and 
Godolphin  had  too  much  neglected  to  tune  \\ie  crowd 
of  writers  who  began  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the 
direction  of  the  national  sentiment.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  rapid  increase  of  that  prejudice  which 
had  been  excited  against  the  general,  and  a  con- 
tempt of  those  victories  which  had  before  been 
hailed  with  universal  enthusiasm.  Instances  were 
everywhere  repeated  of  his  fraud,  avarice,  and  ex- 
tortion ;  of  his  insolence,  ambition,  and  misconduct. 
Even  his  courage  was  called  in  question,  and  this 
consummate  leader  was  represented  as  the  lowe^st 
of  mankind.  From  this  storm  of  libels  he  sought 
refuge  on  the  continent.  Here,  too,  he  encountered 
proofs  of  ingratitude.  For  saving  Austria  from 
ruin  by  his  victories  in  1705,  he  had  been  created 
a  prince  of  the  empire,  with  the  territory  of  Min- 
delheim  annexed  ;  but  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
the  principality  was  resumed  by  the  Elector  of 
liavaria.  Marlborough  could  never  obtain  from 
the  emperor  any  indemnity  for  his  loss.  The  ac- 
cession of  the  Ilanover  family  did  not  mend  his 
fortunes  in  Enojand.  George  I.  made  him  captain- 
general  of  the  army,  but  did  not  include  him  in  the 
regency  government,  a  share  in  which  Marlborough 
had  expected.  A  successful  venture  in  the  South 
vSea  bubble  was  the  chief  set-off  to  the  vexations 
of  his  latter  days'  afflictions ;    having  speculated 

*  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  appeared  at  court,  and 
no  one  spoke  to  him.— Swifi's  Journal  to  Stella. 
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larrrcly,  and  sold  out,  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
duchess,  at  the  first  turn  of  the  market,  he  therehy 
made  a  cuusidcrable  addition  to  his  immense  wealth. 
Frequent  attacks  of  paralysis,  afTfrravated  by  domes- 
tic bereavements,  from  the  ])remature  deaths  of  his 
dati^hters,  made  up  the  sequel  of  a  history  that 
hud  been  g-allant  and  chivalrous  in  the  commence- 
ment, splendid  in  its  meridian  ^lory,  but  futile, 
perplexed,  and  unhonored  in  conclusion. 

'^'hus  Marlborough  failed  to  realize  the  most 
enviable  climax  to  a  triumphant  life.  It  was  not 
intellectual  defects,  or  prudential  weaknesses,  that 
obseAired  his  fame  and  shipwrecked  his  happiness, 
but  yielding  to  dominant  passions.  Too  exclu- 
sively self-seeking,  it  deprived  him  of  the  mnpna- 
nimiiy  of  soul  inseparable  from  true  heroism. 
AlK*<orbed  in  the  pursuits  of  ambition  and  avarice, 
they  perverted  his  course  into  ignoble  ways.  Hence 
the  treasonable  arts  and  duplicity  that  attach  to  his 
memory — the  inconsistency  of  his  political  predi- 
h-rtions — the  meanness  with  which  he  clung  to 
olliee  after  repeated  indignities — and  the  ignomin- 
ious concessions  by  which  he  sought  to  regain  his 
l(»st  influence — together  with  his  disregard,  if  not 
contempt  of  literature,  and  every  generous  aspira- 
tion unconnected  with  tlie  acquisition  of  money 
and  power. 

ilis  history  is  associated  with  other  incidents 
not  unworthy  of  note,  and  which  help  to  explain 
the  qualified  admiration  identified  with  his  name. 
E\amples  are  constantly  occurring  in  human  affairs, 
of  men  not  only  being  the  instruments  of  evil,  but 
its  punishment.  Napoleon's  life  is  an  example 
of  tliese  twofold  missions,  effectually  laying  the 
anarchy  of  France  by  replacing  it  with  an  hardly 
less  revolting  military  domination.  In  like  manner 
Ilarley  and  St.  John  rendered  useful  services  in 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  but  perverted  their  success  to 
unworthy  uses.  By  supplanting  one  royal  favorite 
by  another,  the  country  was  rescued  from  an  ex- 
hausting war,  the  queen  emancipated  from  an 
odious  subjection,  and  the  ascendency  acquired  by 
an  engrossing  family  oyer  a  generous  princess, 
abiitcd.  But  here  their  utilities  ended.  As  con- 
querors are  wont,  they  quarrelled  over  the  spoils 
of  victory.  Like  the  Girondist?  and  Jacobins  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy,  or  more 
aptly,  |)erhaps,  like  Robespierre  and  Danton,  in 
the.  destruction  of  the  Ilebertists  and  Cordeliers, 
they  had  no  sooner  overwhelmed  the  common  en- 
emy in  the  MarllKiroughs  than  they  became  jealous 
of  each  other,  and  bitter  competitors  in  their  in- 
trigues to  engross  the  displaced  usurpation.  Sec- 
retary St,  John  had  insinuated  himself  into  the 
coiifidefice  of  Ijady  Mai^ham,  whom  Oxford  had 
ofTended  by  the  refusal  of  a  pension,  and  sought  to 
C(uivert  ll»e  former  confederate  of  his  rival  into  an 
instrument  of  his  disgrace.  The  queen  inclined 
to  the  more  bold  and  plausible  course  of  St.  John, 
es|)eo,i;illy  as  the  supple  secretary  had  not  hesitated 
to  join  in  her  dislike  of  the  Hanover  family  and 
prelerence  of  her  brother,  the  Pretender.  For  a 
ni»Mnent  Bolingbroke  appeared  to  have  reached  the 
hei^'iit  of  his  ambition,  by  the  fall  of  his  opponent. 
But  the  sudden  death  of  the  queen  niade  his 
triumph  short-lived,  and  frustrated,  by  the  promp- 
tilutieof  the  whigs  in  consummating  the  Protestant 
settlement,  all  his  wiles,  either  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts,  or  the  perpetuation  of  his  power 
under  the  Electoral  dynasty. 

Anne,  less  fortunate  than  Queen  Elizabeth,  had 
not  the  happiness,  during  her  reign,  of  a  firm, 
honest,  and  enlightened  statesman  to  direct  her 


councils.  Godolphin,  who  served  her  longest, 
could  hardly  pretend  to  t^is  description  ;  the  rest 
were  parasites  or  adventurers  bent  on  selfish  ends, 
through  the  infirmities  of  her  character.  Their 
broils  hastened  her  majesty's  death.  Oxford  and 
Bolingbroke  had  become  so  exasperated  against 
each  other,  that  they  could  not  refrain  from  the  m3st 
violent  altercations  in  the  royal  presence.  After 
an  indecorous  scene  of  this  kind,  the  queen's  feel- 
in2S  were  so  excited  that  she  declared  **  sho 
should  never  survive  it."  Her  presentiment  was 
just ;  for  two  days  after  she  sank  into  a  stupori 
from  which  she  only  recovered  sufficiently  to  sig- 
nify her  approval  of  ihe  nomination  of  Shrewsbury, 
by  the  council,  to  the  vacant  treasurership.  After 
thi»  effort  she  expired. 

.  The  tenacious  Duchess  of  Marlborough  outlived 
her  mistress  twenty-eight  years,  and  her  lord 
twenty-two;  not  dyini?  till  1744,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-four.  She  survived  all  her  children, 
except  the  youngest,  the  Duchess  of  Montague. 
Her  desolation  brought  no  alteration  in  her  char- 
acter, nor  abated  the  least  her  worldly  sympathies. 
To  the  last  she  continued  a  vehement  politician  ; 
in  place  of  Harley  and  St.  John,  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  and  the  queen  of  George  II.  became  the  fixed 
objects  of  her  hate  and  vituperation.  Next  to  poli- 
tics, her  most  constant  passion  was  the  desire  to  heap 
u() — acre  upon  acre,  and  thousand  upon  thousand. 
The  widow  of  Marlborough  had  JC40,000  per 
annum ;  but  that  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  her 
craviugs.  She  baited  the  minister  with  complaints 
and  petitions  about  a  paltry  salary  of  a  few  hun- 
dreds, to  which  she  thought  herself  entitled,  as 
Ranger  of  Windsor  Park.  At  the  age  of  eighty 
she  went  into  the  city  to  bid  for  Lord  Yarmouth's 
estate. 

As  the  darkened  day  drew  nigh,  she  was  fain  to 
be  contented  to  amu»e  herself  by  writing  in  bed. 
In  that  shackled  position  she  penned,  or  dictated,  an 
acc(uint  of  her  first  coming  to  court.  She  fre- 
quently spoke  six  hours  a  day,  in  giving  directions 
to  Hookc,  her  amanuensis.  Next  sho  had  recourse 
to  a  chamber  organ,  the  eight  tunes  of  which, 
Mrs.  Th<mipson  says,  **  she  was  obliged  to  think 
much  better  than  going  to  the  opera  or  an  assem- 
bly." Society  afforded  her  little  pleasure.  Like 
many  disappointed  or  discontented  persons,  she 
became  attached  to  animals,.espccially  to  her  dogs, 
which  she  fancied  had  virtues  in  which  human  be- 
ings are  deficient.  Nothing  can  more  completely 
show  her  disgust  and  weariness  of  life  than  her 
own  confession.  **  It  is  impossible,"  sh*»  writes, 
in  1737,  **  that  one  of  my  age  and  inf»-  .nies  can 
live  long  ;  and  one  great  happiness  ♦'  ^i  there  is  in 
death  is,  that  one  shall  never  hea*  a  anythinnr  they 
do  in  this  world."  She  wa'  a  woman  of  great 
natural  shrewdness  and  vi^r^t  of  will,  but  of  igno- 
ble preferences,  and  no;  eminent  f(»r  moral  worth, 
or  great  intellectual  i^iits  and  culture. 


Tlie  Vouvt^  Christian.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  volume  firat  of  Abbott's  well  known  Young 
Christian  series,  very  greatly  improved  and  enlarged. 
There  is  little  need  of  saying  anything  in  its  fuvor, 
for  it  ha«  long  been  among  the  fireside  books  of  the 
land.  Its  main  design  is  to  enforce  the  practice  and 
not  to  discuss  the  theory  of  religion.  Its  object 
is  simply  to  explain  and  illustrate  Christian  dvtyf 
exhibiting  this  duty  however  as  ba.sed  on  those  greai 
fundamental  principles  of  faith,  in  which  all  evangel- 
ical Christians  concur. — JV.  F.  Courier, 
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f  From  the  Kzaminer,  18ih  Oct. 

THE    KNOT    IN  %RKNCH    AFFAIRS. 

To  talk  of  the  present  unparalleled  entanglement 
in  Frenoh  politics  as  a  crisis  is  to  talk  beside  the 
tact.  France  has  been  in  a  state  of  chronic  crisis 
for  the  last  four  years,  and  the  present  is  the  crisis 
of  the  crisis,  or,  to  ct)in  a  word  for  the  occasion,  the 
hypercrisis.  Yet  in  the  aspect  of  the  French  pub- 
lic there  are  few  traces  of  the  care  and  anxiety 
which  might  be  expected  at  such  a  juncture.  The 
sense  of  insecurity  is  universal,  but  it  is  accompanied 
with  little  uneasiness.  People  enjoy  themselves 
as  usual,  and  use  the  present  moment  as  all  they 
can  count  upon.  No  new  eng^a^ements  are  made, 
no  arraugements  in  the  nature  of  contracts,  no  re- 
pairs, no  renovations — everything  that  will  bear 
postponement  is  postponed  over  May,  '52.  France 
is  without  a  morrow,  except  for  dark  speculations. 
Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  peace  thereof;  but 
though  tliere  is  no  security  for  the  morrow,  there  is 
little  fear  of  it,  for  the  public  has  lived  so  long  in 
alarms  that  alarm  is.  a  common-place,  or,  in  the 
slang  of  the  day,  the  normal  condition.  As  in  pes^ 
lilences  terror  is  followed  by  recklessness,  so  it  is 
with  the  French  in  their  political  epidemics,  as  it 
was  with  then^  before  in  the  most  bhiody  days  of 
the  Revolution.     Let  us  eat  and  drink  to-day,  for 

to-morrow  we ,  is   the   prevailing  sentiment, 

with  the  blank  undefined,  unconjectured.  In  Eng- 
land in  the  same  state,  what  an  agony  of  anxiety, 
what  panic  would  possess  the  public,  what  care 
would  be  seen  marked  on  every  brow,  what  doubt 
and  dread  would  be  the  burden  of  every  tonsue! 
for  here  the  thought  of  public  calamity,  of  confusion, 
commotion,  civil  war,  would  present  itself  with 
terrors  isri-^nirird  l)y  .-jlrrui;,!:! -*•-.-,  w'lrAv  m  Fra'u-n 
those  terrors  are  trite,  and  of  the  dismal  familiar 
wear  of  more  than  half  a  century.  The  composure 
of  the  French  in  the  present  juncture  is  a  composure 
which  comes  of  an  age  of  troubles ;  it  is  not  tran- 
qtiillity,  it  has  no  kin  with  peace  ;  it  is  the  exhaus- 
tion of  perturbations,  710 n  tumuUus,  non  (piies,  the 
disease^]  calm  of  collapse.  A  happier  nation  would 
be  unliuppy  in  the  present  jeopardy  of  France;  but 
It  is  her  misfortune  to  be  so  versed  in  troubL^s  as 
to  he  composed  under  their  coming  shadow,  and  to 
meet  them  as  terrible  familiars. 


From  ihe  Jouri::il  .)f  Coinnisrce. 
THK    ELECTKO-MAGNETIC    ENGINE. 

A  VKh"'  interesting  exhibition  of  the  powers  of 
the  galvanic  battery,  as  applied  to  engineering',  took 
pi  ice  at  the  i."oadway  Tabernacle  on  the  iJ8ih  of 
October,  before  ai.  'udience  chiefly  made  up  of  lit- 
erary and  scientific  men,  present  by  invitation. 
We  noticed,  among  thoi>e  present,  Mr.  Erickson, 
th-;  inventor  of  the  prop«»ile.'-,  Mr.  Dnrant,  the  ae- 
ronaut, Major  Gen,  Sanford,  Gen.  Hall,  and  others 
variously  distino'uished. 

T!iG  en{jine  exiiibiicd  was  of  the  stationary  kind  ; 
in  apjioarance  not  unlike  the  steam  enLune,  being 
]uuviiied  with  a  connecting  rod,  crank,  and  fly 
\vh«el,  and  possessing  a  power  equal  to  that  of 
eight  iiorses.  Upon  the  motive  power  being  applied 
by  m«jans  of  a  wire  communicating  with  a  battery 
of  fifty  plates,  brilliant  coruscations  of  electric  light 
were  emitted,  accompanied  by  a  quick  succession 
'of  sounds  much  like  a  volley  of  pistol  shots,  and 
tile  enirine  was  at  once  piU  in  rapid  motion.  A 
*■'•  ■  o  "i'P^^-i'">g  force  aj'pli.'.l  to  tli'j  pcri;)K-.y  of 


the  fly-wheel,  by  mearis  of  a  lever,  but  slightly  re- 
tarded its  motion.  These  results  elicited  frequent 
manifestations  of  applause.  A  circular  saw  which 
stood  near  the  engine,  and  was  connected  with  it 
by  an  endless  revulving^  band,  cut  up  boards  with 
the  greatest  facility.  Two  bars  of  iron,  the  heaviest 
weighing  526  pounds,  were  suspended  in  mid-air, 
without  any  visible  support.  This  was  dune  by 
placing  them  within  large  helices  of  copper  wire, 
in  a  perpendicular  position  ;  and,  the  galvanic  cuv- 
rent  being  made  to  circulate  around  them,  they 
were  instantly  raised  from  the  flcM>r.  The  pruteseor 
said  bars  of  any  weight  could  be  raised  to  any  de- 
sired height,  whether  it  were  two  feet  or  two  hun- 
dred, with  equal  facility.  In  the  case  of  the  encrine, 
a  bar  is  placed  horizontally  and  given  a  reciprocat- 
ing motion,  by  the  attractive  and  repelling  forces 
of  the  electric  agent.  Mr.  Page  stated  that  tliis 
new  motive  power  could  be  furnished  at  a  ci^st 
equal  to  $2.50  per  day  for  each  hor8e-p{)wer.  Ha 
had  found,  as  the  size  of  the  battery  was  increased, 
the  economy  of  the  application  of  this  power  was 
increased  in  the  same  ratio.  It  could  be  applied 
to  small  engines  more  economically  than  steam. 

A  more  interesting  exhibition  has  seldom  taken 
place.  The  achievement  of  such  results  betukenn 
new  wonders  to  be  revealed. 


Frum  the  Tribuoej  11th  OcL 
OBITUARY. 

Gardiner  G.  Howland,  whose  sudden  death 
was  noticed  in  our  columns  yesterday,  had  lon^ 
been  expecting  to  depart  without  warning,  and  h»d 
religiously  prepared  himself  for  such  an  event. 
He  uas  .i  iat'i.i!)ov  o\'  Dv.  Polls*  church,  and  was 
as  eminent  for  cheerful  piety  as  he  was  for  benevo- 
lence and  largeness  of  soul.  He  went  home  th  m 
church  on  Sunday,  at  about  10  minutes  past  12, 
feeling  well,  and  conversing  pleasantly  with  his 
friends.  He  entered  his  house  with  his  family 
about  him,  and,  while  in  the  very  act  of  addressing 
a  playful  expressiim  to  one  of  his  sons,  d nipped 
dead  in  an  instant,  witliout  pain  and  without  a  word 
to  indicate  that  he  was  aware  of  the  transition. 
His  [)hysician  had  informed  him  that  he  must  d:e 
in  thai  manner,  anil  his  triondsand  family  expecte^i 
so  to  lo^se  hiin.  His  (!i>ease  was  oritrinaliy  g«»iii 
in  the  stomach,  anil  he  had  at  various  times  been  a 
great  surlerer  from  it.  Goiiisr  from  the  stomach, 
it  attacked  the  heart,  and  the  final  blow  was  always 
ready,  and  any  accident  might  cause  it  to  fall  with 
fatal  efl^ect. 

Few  business  men  in  this  city  were  more  widely 
known,  none  more  universally  respected  and  beloved 
than  Mr.  Howlauil.  A  long  course  of  enterprise, 
industry  and  inie«:riiy  had  in  him  been  rewarded, 
not  only  with  wealth,  hut  with  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  the  entire  communitv.  He  commenced 
in  New  York  in  IbOT,  when  the  house  of  G.G.  & 
S.  Hovvland  was  ft>rn^ed,  which  continued  till  18.']-!, 
when  the  M(^s5-rs.  How  laiirl  niircd,  becoming  special 
])ari!UMS  in  the  hoiis-  of  Howlands  &  Aspinwall, 
and  with  that  Mr.  ilouland  has  since  continued  lo 
be  connected.  He  was  also  a  special  partner  in 
the  sugar  establishment  of  Howlands  &  MViller, 
and  has  never  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
great  enterprises  connected  with  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  society  ;  such  as  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad  and  others.  He  was  also  an  active  sup- 
porter of  the  BiMe  JSociety,  ^lissionary  .Societies, 
ai:d  ulhci  iiibtii.:V.  :;.^  oT i:  reli<:ious  nature. 
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Throaghoat  the  life  of  this  excellent  man  he  was 
wont  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  young  men,  in 
whom  he  saw  the  qualities  of  industry,  talent  and 
high  character,  and  there  are  now  in  the  city  many 
individuals  in  the  enjoyment  of  prosperity  and  the 
general  esteem,  who  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Howland 
for  the  generous  assistance  which  launched  them 
upon  a  successful  career  as  business  men.  The 
snection  of  such  men  is  the  best  eulogium  upon 
their  benefactor,  who,  in  helping  them,  was  at  the 
eame  time  a  benefactor  of  the  community. 

The  prominent  traits  in  Mr.  Howland's  character 
were  a  knowledge  of  men  almost  infallible,  great 
firmness  and  decision,  a  sound  but  not  a  timid 
judgment,  and  a  magnanimity  to  which  all  that  is 
narrow  and  small  was  entirely  alien.  The  death 
of  such  a  man  is  indeed  a  calamity,  though  the 
poignancy  of  grief  is  assuaged  by  the  reflection  that 
he  had  not  lived  vainly,  and  that  the  catastrophe 
did  not  find  him  unprepared.  He  leaves,  besides 
his  widow,  a  famiW  of  ten  children ;  having  been 
twice  married  His  fortune  probably  exceeds  a 
million.  

Death  of  J.  Kearney  Rodgers,  M.  D. — ^The 
•anooncement  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Rodders  will  have 
been  received  with  regret  by  the  public,  and  partic- 
nlarly  by  the  medical  profession,  of  which  he  was 
•o  bright  and  distinguished  a  member.  For  many 
years  the  name  of  Dr.  Rodgers  has  been  familiar  to 
the  public,  while  his  eminent  skill  and  success  as 
a  surgeon  have  won  fur  him  the  highest  admiration 
of  the  profession — not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
Europe.  Dr.  Rodgers  was  born  in  1793,  and  was 
therefore  about  58  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  J.  R.  B.  Rodgers,  of  this  city, 
who  attained  a  high  eminence  as  a  medical  practi- 
tioner about  the  year  1800,  and  grandson  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Rodgers,  the  former  pastor  of  the  Wall  street 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  the  revolutionary  period. 
The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  educated  at  rrince- 
ton,  N.  J.,  and  subsequently  studied  medicine  in 
this  city,  with  Dr.  Wright  rost,  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  then  in  Barclay,  now  in 
Crosby  street.  During  his  course  of  studies  at  the 
Medical  School  he  displayed  all  those  superior 
traits  which  afterwards  rendered  him  so  distinguished 
in  his  profession,  and  made  him  the  favorite  of  the 
school.  His  accuracy  and  scientific  attainments, 
united  with  his  skill  in  anatomical  examinations, 
were  such  that  he  was  selected  as  Dr.  Post's 
demonstrator,  the  duties  of  which  position  he  dis- 
charged with  the  greatest  fidelity,  and  achieving 
for  himself  already  a  desirable  reputation.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  medical  course  he  filled  the 
post  of  House  Surgeon  in  the  New  York  Hospital, 
where  he  won  the  confidence  of  the  profession,  the 
Governor  of  the  Institution,  and  gave  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  those  who  required  his  care  and 
attention. 

Dr.  Rodgers  graduated  in  1816,  when  he  went 
to  Europe,  spending  some  two  years  in  London  and 
Paris,  chiefly  in  the  former  city,  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Sir  Asiley  Cooper,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Travers,  Abernethy,  and  Haighton.  These  cele- 
brated men  discovered  in  the  young  American  ele- 
ments of  character  and  promises  of  future  distinction 
and  eminence  which  they  were  not  backward  to 
appreciate  and  acknowledge,  and  the  marked  atten- 
tion which  they  paid  their  pupil  gave  evidence  of 
their  estimate  of  his  character  and  ability.  The 
Hospitals  of  Guys  and  St.  Thomas  will  not  probably 
soon  bear  on  their  registers  the  name  of  one  more 
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worthy  of  an  honorable  memorial  than  that  of  J. 
Kearney  Rodgers. 

On  the  return  of  Dr.  R.  to  this  country,  which 
was  in  November,  1818,  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  surgery,  that  department  for  which  he  had  so 
peculiarly  fitted  himself,  and  for  which  his  nicety 
and  skill,  as  well  as  thorough  scientific  knowledge, ' 
made  him  so  fully  qualified.  In  1820,  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Edward  I)elafield,  he  established  the  Eye 
Infirmary,  now  in  Mercer  street,  where  some  two 
thousand  patients  are  annually  treated  for  diseases 
of  that  delicate  organ.  In  1828  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  City  Hospital,  which  post 
he  occupied  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Rodgers  has  leA  behind  him  no  contributions 
to  medical  literature.  He  never  published  any 
work,  and  it  is  believed  not  even  an  article  in  any 
medical  journal.  He  was  not  a  writer,  as  he  never 
was  a  theorist.  Eminently  practical  in  his  habits 
and  his  tastes,  he  rejected  the  merely  speculative 
for  the  demonstrative,  and  the  theory  for  the  result. 
His  name  will  stand  high,  not  for  discovery,  not 
for  theory,  not  for  discussion,  but  for  his  uniformly 
successful  career  as  an  operator,  in  even  the  most 
critical  cases.  His  most  remarkable  operation — 
one  which  attracted  the  universal  admiration  of  the 
scientific  world — was  performed  about  three  years 
ago,  in  the  hospital,  upon  a  sailor  then  confined  in 
that  institution.  The  celebrated  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
had  attempted  the  same  operation,  and  failed.  It 
was  an  operation  for  aneurism,  by  tying  the  suh- 
clavian  artery.  The  extreme  diflSculty  and  dellcacjr 
of  this  operation,  with  its  unrivalled  success,  won 
for  Dr.  Rodgers  a  fame  still  higher  than  that  he 
had  already  achieved. 

Dr.  R.  in  his  personal  character  was  no  less  be- 
loved than  admired  for  his  professional  abilities. 
Of  sterling  integrity,  of  a  noble  and  generous  mind, 
tender  and  sympathizing,  sincere  and  earnest,  he 
won  friends  only  to  make  them  enduring.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  high  degree  of  conscientiousness,  he 
was  eminently  honest  in  the  professional  sense  of 
the  term  as  an  operator,  never  disguising  the  truth 
where  its  utterance  was  required.  He  will  long 
be  remembered,  and  we  doubt  not  suitable  observ- 
ances and  testimonials  to  his  memory  will  be  held 
among  the  profession,  who  will  not  soon  be  able  to  re- 
place the  loss  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Rodgers. 


From  the  China  Mail. 

Among  the  events  of  the  month  deserving  espe- 
cial notice,  is  the  death  of  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  which 
occurred  here  on  the  9tb  inst.,  when  he  had  just 
completed  his  48th  year. . 

He  was  by  birth  a  Pomeranian,  and  was  sent  to> 
the  East  by  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society  ini 
1827 ;  and,  after  spending  four  years  in  Batavia,. 
Singapore,  and  Siam,  he  came  to  China  in  1831. 
Being  of  an  erratic  disposition,  within  the  next> 
two  years  he  made  tliree  voyages  along  the  coast, 
of  China,  then  comparatively  unknown,  and  the* 
romance  of  which  lost  nothing  by  his  descriptions ;. 
but  neither  then,  nor  at  any  other  time,  did  he  visit. 
Peking,  or  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, as  has  been  stated.    On  the  death  of  the  elder 
Morrison,  in  1834,  Mr.  GutzlaflT  was  employed  by 
the  British  superintendency  as  an  interpreter,  and* 
was  employed  in  that  capacity  during  the  war. 
He  afterwards  received  the  appointment  of  Chinese 
secretary  to  the  British  Plenipotentiary  and  Super- 
intendent of  Trade,  in  which  ofl&ce  he  died.    The 
salary  was  a  considerable  one,  especially  for  one* 
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of  economical  habits,  and  enabled  him,  by  frugality 
tod  profitable  management,  to  leare  a  fortane,  as 
little  in  accordance  with  his  original  expectations 
as  with  the  professions  of  poverty  in  which  he  was 
at  all  times  wont  to  indulge. 

He  was  a  man  of  roost  laborious  habits,  with  a 
sanguine  temperament  and  enthusiastic  spirit ;  but 
his  attainments  were  more  various  than  exact,  and 
secured  for  him  a  higher  reputation  at  home  than 
in  China,  where,  with  the  facts  before  them,  peo- 
ple were  not  so  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
lively  imagination  which  sometimes  overmastered 
its  owner  himself. 

For  some  years  past  Mr.  GutzlaflT  had  ceased  to 
call  himself  a  missionary ;  but  he  still  continued  to 
teach  and  exhort  the  Chinese  around  him  and  in 
the  neighboring  hamlets.  The  Chinese  Christian 
Union  owes  its  origin  to  him,  and  is  likely  to  ex- 
pire with  him.  Its  purpose  was  to  convert  China 
to  Christianity  through  its  own  sons.  But  converts 
are  not  to  be  made  in  geometrical  progression,  and 
the  idea,  which  could  only  have  taken  possession 
of  an  enthusiast,  was  crudely  conceived,  and  put 
in  practice  without  due  consideration ;  its  agents 
being  themselves  indifferent  Christians,  and  paid 
for  work  which  could  not  be  supervised,  and  may 
never  have  been  performed.  There  are  few  for- 
eigners in  China,  having  any  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  even  those  who  nave  belonged  to  the  Union, 
who  do  not  regard  the  scheme  as  a  distinguished 
failure ;  and  the  more  charitable  amongst  them  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Gutzlaff*  may  have  been  carried  away 
by  his  own  enthusiasm  and  confidence  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  converts,  rather  than  by  any  wish  to 
deceive.  He  was  naturally  jealous  of  interference, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
which,  during  his  absence  in  Europe,  instituted  an 
investigation  into  the  Christian  Union,  piqued  him, 
not  without  reason,  and  made  him  cling,  with 
greater  pertinacity,  to  the  scheme  thus  assailed. 

The  sincerity  of  his  Christian  profession  has 
been  warmly  attested  in  a  funeral  sermon,  preached 
by  the  acting  colonial  chaplain,  who  attended  Mr. 
Gutzlafif  on  his  deathbed ;  but  until  it  was  called  in 
question,  the  attestation  might  have  been  withheld. 
At  all  events,  it  is  not  our  province  to  discuss  the 
|>oint.  We  therefore  conclude  with  the  following 
extract  of  a  despatch  from  Sir  George  Robinson, 
iiead  of  the  commission  in  China,  to  Lord  Palmer- 
•ton,  written  in  1835,  and  to  which  Mr.  Gutzlaff* 
was  probably  indebted  for  the  position  he  after- 
wwtda  occupied : — 

Filly  impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  trans- 
mitting every  intelligence  respecting  this  country, 
immeiiately  on  assuming  the  daties  of  office,  I  re- 
quested Mr.  Outxlaff  wouM  fyimisb  me  with  any  infor- 
mation likely  to  prove  of  moment  or  interest,  being 
oonvineed  no  person  oould  be  so  well  qualified  as  this 
geDtlcman,  who,  your  lordship  must  be  aware,  has 
had  moM  ran]arkdt>le  and  fkrorable  opportunities  of 
making  observations,  and  thereby  forming  opinions, 
than  pei^ps  any  other  European,  at  least  in  modem 
times.  If  this  assertion  shOuld  be  questioned,  on  the 
ground  that  many  others  have  resided  for  a  longer 
period  in  the  country,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe 
that  men  engaged  in  mercantile  or  other  pursuits  at 
Canton,  confined  within  narrow  limits,  and  only  de- 
riving casual  information  from  ignorant,  if  not  inter- 
>  ested  persons.  Hong  merchants,  knguists  and  servants, 
cannot,  I  presume,  be  quoted  as  equally  good  author- 
ity with  an  individual  who,  disregarding  all  the  lux- 
Axries  and  comforts  of  civilised  life,  has  not  only  visited 
Ike  ocast  in  European  vessels,  but,  adopting  the  dress, 
habits,  and,  what  is  more  surprising,  the  Smguage  of 


these  people,  has  associated  with  them  on  a  fii.miliar 
fboting  in  various  places,  known  ibrmerly  to  no  £arv- 
peans,  and  now  only  to  a  ^w.  Of  an  energedo  mad 
enthusiastic  disposition,  influenced  by  the  highest  mo- 
tives, and  carried  away,  perhaps,  by  over-eaagulBt 
hopa  and  expectations  in  his  religious  views,  ii  is 
possible  Mr.  Gutslaif  may  have  adopted  some  falla- 
cious ideas  as  to  the  iacilities  of  extending  British 
commerce  to  other  ports  in  China ;  but  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  the  most  successful  results  would 
attend  decided  and  vigorous  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  British  government,  to  achieve  an  object  of  socb 
infinite  importance. — Sir  Oeorge  Robin$on*s  l>e- 
spaich  to  Lord  Palmer  don,  dated  Macao,  Fefrroary 
27,  1851. 

From  ibs  Kniekarboeksr. 
NEAKER   TO   THEE. 
BT   WILUAM  B.   GUUOEB. 

Teabs,  years  have  fled,  nnoe,  hushed  in  thj  IsmC 
slumber. 

They  laid  thee  down  beneath  the  old  dm  trae : 
But  with  a  patient  heart  each  day  I  number. 

Because  it  brings  me  nearer  still  to  thee. 

The  twilight  eomes,  and  robes  in  softened  spIsMlor 

All  that  is  beautiftil  on  land  or  sea. 
And  o'er  my  spirit  flings  an  influence  tender. 

For  in  that  hour  I  nearer  seem  to  thee. 

The  night  is  gone ;  and  as  the  mists  of  morning 
Before  the  Day-god's  burning  presence  flee. 

Then  in  my  heart  a  welcome  light  is  dawning. 
That  cheers  me  as  I  nearer  press  to  thee. 

I  sometimes  think  thy  spirit  kindly  watches 
Over  the  heart  that  loved  so  tenderly  ; 

For  tlicre  are  rapturous  moments  when  it  catches. 
As  if  in  dreams,  a  blessed  glimpse  of  thee. 

In  those  sweet  seasons  thou  dost  come  before  me, 
"With  loveliness  that  Earth  may  never  see  ; 

I  foel'thv  presence  like  a  blessing  o'er  me. 
And  then  I  know  I  nearer  am  to  thee. 

When  from  these  dreams  I  tearfully  awaken. 
Colder  than  ever  seems  the  earth  to  me  ; 

But  yet  all  hopes  have  not  my  heart  forsaken. 
Am  I  not  drawing  nearer,  nearer  thee  ? 

Thou  wert  Lifo's  Angel,  how  I  loved,  adored  thee^ 
Ere  Death  had  set  thy  gentle  spirit  free ! 

And  now  thou  know'st  how  oft  I  have  implored  thee 
To  bring  me  nearer,  nearer  still  to  thee. 

Nearer  to  thee  !  to-night  the  stars  are  burning 
In  skies  that  must  thy  blessed  dwelling  be  ; 

Thou  canst  not  leave  them,  unto  earth  returning. 
But  I  am  pressing  nearer  still  to  thee. 

Nearer  to  thee !  how  long,  how  long  encumbered 

With  mortal  fotters  must  my  spirit  be  ? 
With  but  one  wish,  one  hope,  through  lifo  I  *▼• 

slumbered. 
The  wish,  the  h<^,  to  be  yet  Beaver  thee. 

Nearer  to  thee  !    I  know  my  prayer  is  granted, 
I  know  thy  S|»rit  now  is  close  to  me ; 

Not,  not  in  vain  this  hope  my  heart  hath  haunted-^ 
Each  pulse-beat  brings  roe  nearer,  nearer  theei 


Fiom  tbt  Trllmae^ 
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Sura  the  song  that  once  you  sung. 
When  we  were  together  young  ; 
When  there  were  but  you  and  I 
Underneath  the  summer  sky. 

Sing  the  song,  and  o'er  and  o'er. 
Though  I  know  that  nevermore 
Will  it  seem  the  song  you  sung 
When  we  were  together  young. 


BiLLLOONINQ. 
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Prom  Bk>aMliDld  Words. 
BALLOONING. 

It  woald  appear  that,  in  almost  every  age,  from 
lime  immemorial,  there  has  been  a  strong  feeling:  in 
certain  ambitions  mortals  to  ascend  among  the 
clouds.    They  have  fell  with  Heoate— 

Oh  what  a  dainty  pleasure  't  it 
To  sail  ia  the  air  ! 

So  many,  besides  those  who  have  actually  indulged 
in  it,  have  felt  desirous  of  tasting  the  *'  dainty 
pleasure"  of  a  perilous  flight,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  the  attraction  is  not  only  much 
greater  than  the  inducement  held  out  would  lead 
one  to  expect,  but  that  it  is  far  more  extensive  than 
generally  supposed.  Eccentric  ambition,  daring, 
vanity,  and  the  love  of  excitement  and  novelty,  have 
been  quite  as  strong  impulses  as  the  love  of  science, 
and  of  making  new  discoveries  in  man's  mastery 
over  physical  nature.  Nevertheless,  the  latter 
feeling  has,  no  doubt,  been  the  main-stay  if  not  the 
forerunner  and  father  of  these  attempts,  and  has 
held  it  in  public  respect,  notwithstanding  the  many 
follies  that  have  been  committed. 

To  master  the  physical  elements,  has  always 
been  the  great  aim  of  man.  He  commenced  with 
earth,  his  own  natural,  obvious,  and  immediate 
element,  and  he  has  succeeded  to  a  prodigious  ex- 
tent, being  able  to  do  (so  far  as  he  knows)  almost 
whatever  he  wills  with  the  surface ;  and,  though 
reminded  every  now  and  then  by  some  terrible  dis- 
aster that  he  is  getting  *'  out  of  bounds,"  has  effected 
great  conquests  amidst  the  dark  depths  beneath  the 
surface.  Water  and  fire  came  next  in  requisition  ; 
and,  by  the  process  of  ages,  roan  may  fairly  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  extraordinary  extent,  both 
in  kind  and  degree,  to  which  he  has  subjected  them 
to  his  designs— designs  which  have  become  com- 
plicated and  stupendous  in  the  means  by  which 
they  are  carried  out,  and  having  commensurate 
results  both  of  abstract  knowledge  and  practical 
utility.  But  the  element  of  air  has  hitherto  been 
too  subtle  for  all  his  projects,  and  defied  his  at- 
tempts at  conquest.  That  element  which  permeates 
all  earthly  bodies,  and  without  breathing  which  the 
animal  machine  cannot  continue  its  vital  functions 
— into  that  grand  natural  reservoir  of  breath,  there 
is  every  physical  indication  that  it  is  not  intended 
man  should  ascend  as  its  lord.  Travelling  and 
voyaging  man  must  he  content  with  earth  and 
ocean  ;— the  sublime  highways  of  air,  are,  to  all 
appearance,  denied  to  his  wanderings. 

Wild  and  daring  as  was  the  act,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  roen^s  first  attempts  at  a  flight  through  the 
air  were  literally  with  wings.  They  conjectured 
that  by  elongating  their  arms  with  a  broad  mechan- 
ical covering,  they  could  convert  them  into  wings  ; 
and  forgetting  that  birds  possess  air-cells,  which 
they  can  inflate,  that  their  bones  are  full  of  air  in- 
stead of  marrow,  and,  also,  that  they  possess  enor- 
mous strength  of  sinews  expressly  for  this  purpose, 
these  desperate  half-theorists  have  launched  tnem- 
•elves  from  towers  and  other  high  places,  and 
floundered  down  to  the  demolition  of  their  necks,  or 
limbs,  according  to  the  obvious  laws  and  penalties 
of  nature.  Wd  do  not  allude  to  the  Icarus  of  old, 
or  any  fabulous  or  remote  aspirants,  but  to  modem 
times.  Wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  some 
instances  in  which  they  escaped  with  only  a  few 
broken  bones.  Milton  tells  a  stor^  of  this  kind  in 
his  *'  History  of  Britain  ;"  the  flying  man  being  a 
monk  of  Mafmsbary,  '*  in  his  youth."  -He  lived  to 


be  impudent  and  jocose  on  the  subject,  and  attributed 
his  failure  entirely  to  hia  having  forgotten  to  wear 
a  broad  tail  of  feathera.  In  1742,  the  Marquis  de 
Bacqueville  announced  that  he  would  fly  with 
wings  from  the  top  of  his  own  house  on  the  Quai 
des  Theatins  to  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  He 
actually  accomplished  half  the  distance,  when, 
being  exhausted  with  his  eflbrts,  the  wings  no 
longer  beat  the  air,  and  he  came  down  into  the 
Seine,  and  would  have  escaped  unhurt,  but  that  he 
fell  against  one  of  the  floating  machines  of  the 
Parisian  laundresses,  and  thereby  fractured  his 
leg.  But  the  most  successful  of  all  these  instances 
of  the  extraordinary,  however  misapplied,  force  of 
human  energies  and  daring,  was  that  of  a  certain 
citizen  of  Bologna,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  who 
actually  managed,  with  some  kind  of  wing  contriv- 
ance, to  fly  from  the  mountain  of  Bologna  to  the 
river  Reno,  without  injury.  "  Wonderful !  ad- 
mirable !"  cried  all  the  citizens  of  Boloffna.  '*  Stop 
a  little !"  said  the  ofllcers  of  the  Holy  Inquisition ; 
*'  this  must  be  looked  into."  Thev  sat  in  sacred 
conclave.  If  the  man  had  been  killed,  said  they, 
or  even  mutilated  shockingly,  our  religious  scru- 
ples would  have  been  satisfied ;  but,  as  he  has  es- 
caped unhurt,  it  is  clear  that  he  must  be  in  league 
with  the  devil.  The  poor  *'  successful"  man  was 
therefore  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive ;  and  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  was  carried  into 
Christian  execution. 

That  flying,  however,  could  be  eflected  by  the 
assistance  of  some  more  elaborate  sort  of  machinery, 
or  with  the  aid  of  chemistry,  was  believed  at  an 
early  period.  Friar  Bacon  suggested  it ;  so  did 
Bishop  Wilkins,  and  the  Marquis  of  Worcester ;  it 
was  likewise  projected  by  Fieyder,  by  the  Jesuit 
Lana,  and  many  other  speculative  men  of  ability. 
So  far,  however,  as  we  can  see,  the  first  real  discov- 
erer of  the  balloon  was  Dr.  Black,  who,  in  1767, 
proposed  to  inflate  a  large  skin  with  hydrogen  gaa ; 
and  the  first  who  brought  theory  into  practice  were 
the  brothers  Montgolfier.  But  their  theory  was 
that  of  the  *<  fire-balloon,"  or  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  cloud,  of  smoke,  by  means  of  heat  from  a 
lighted  brazier  placed  beneath  an  enormous  bag,  or 
balloon,  and  fed  with  fuel  while  up  in  the  air. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  immediately  gave  the 
invention  every  encouragement,  and  two  gentlemen 
volunteered  to  risk  an  ascent  in  this  alarming  ma- 
chine. 

The  first  of  these  was  Pilatre  de  Rosier,  a  gentle- 
man of  scientific  attainments,  who  was  to  conduct 
the  machine,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Mar- 
quis d'Arlandes,  an  ofiicer  in  the  Guards.  They 
ascended  in  the  presence  of  the  Court  of  France  and 
all  thescientific  men  in  Paris.  They  had  several  nar- 
row escapes  of  the  whole  machine  taking  fire,  but 
eventually  returned  to  the  ground  in  eafdty.  Both 
these  courageous  men  came  to  untimely  ends  sub- 
sequently. Pilatre  de  Rosier,  admiring  the  suc- 
cess of  the  balloon  afterwards  made  by  Professor 
Charles^  and  others,  {viz.^  a  balloon  filled  with 
hydrogen  gas,)  conceived  the  idea  of  nnitin?  the 
two  systems,  and  accordingly  ascended  with  a  large 
balloon  of  that  kind,  having  a  small  fire-balloon  be- 
neath  it — the  upper  one  to  sustain  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  weight,  the  lower  one  to  enable  him  to 
alter  his  specific  gravity  as  occasion  migtit  require, 
and  thus  to  avoid  the  usual  expenditure  of  gas  and 
ballast.  Right  in  theory — but  he  had  forgotten 
one  thing.  Ascendioff  too  high,  confident  in  his 
theory,  the  upper  balloon  became  distended  too 
much,  and  poured  down  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas, 
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in  8e1f-Telief,  which  readied  the  little  farnace  of 
the  fire-balloon,  and  the  whole  machine  became 
presently  one  mass  of  flame.  It  was  consumed  in 
the  air,  as  it  descended,  andjrith  it,  of  course,  the 
unfortunate  Pilatre  de  Rosier.  The  untimely  fate 
of  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes,  his  companion  in  the 
first  ascent  ever  made  in  a  balloon,  was  hastened 
by  one  of  thoee  circumstances  which  display  the 
eurious  anomalies  in  human  nature; — he  was 
broken  for  cowardice  in  the  execution  of  his  mili- 
tary duties,  and  is  supposed  to  have  committed 
suicide. 

If  we  consider  the  shape,  structure,  appurte- 
nances, and  capabilities  of  a  ship  of  early  ages,  and 
one  of  the  present  time,  we  must  be  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  great  improvement  that  has  been 
made,  and  the  advantages  that  have  been  obtained  ; 
but  balloons  are  very  nearly  what  they  were  from 
the  first,  and  are  as  much  at  mercy  of  the  wind  for 
the  direction  they  will  take.  Neither  is  there  at 
present  any  certain  prospect  of  an  alteration  in  this 
condition.  Their  so  called  ."voyage"  is  little 
more  than  "  drifting,"  and  can  be  no  more,  except 
by  certain  manoeuvres  which  obtain  precarious  ex- 
oeptions,  such  as  rising  to  take  the  chance  of  dif- 
feient  currents,  or  lowering  a  long  and  weighty 
rope  upon  the  earth,  (an  ingenious  invention  of  Mr. 
Greenes  called  the  "  guide-rope,")  to  be  trailed 
along  the  ground.  If,  however,  man  is  ever  to  be 
a  flying  animal,  and  to  travel  in  the  air  ▼'hither  he 
listeth,  it  must  be  by  other  means  than  wings,  bal- 
loons, paddle-machines,  and  aerial  ships — several 
of  which  are  now  building  in  America,  in  Paris, 
and  in  London.  We  do  not  doubt  the  mechanical 
genius  of  inventors — ^but  the  motive  power.  We 
will  offer  a  few  remarks  on  these  projects  before 
we  conclude. 

But  let  us,  at  all  events,  ascend  into  the  air ! 
Taking  balloons  as  they  are,  "  for  better,  for 
worse,"  as  Mr.  Green  would  say — let  us  for  once 
have  a  flight  in  the  air. 

The  first  thing  you  naturally  expect  is  some  ex- 
traordinary sensation  in  springing  high  up  into  the 
sir,  which  takes  away  your  breath  for  a  time.  But 
no  such  matter  occurs.  The  extraordinary  thing 
is,  that  you  experience  no  sensation  at  all,  so  far  as 
motion  is  concerned.  So  true  is  this,  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  Mr.  Green  wished  to  rise  a  lutle 
above  a  dense  crowd,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  ex- 
treme heat  and  pressure  that  surrounded  his  bal- 
loon, those  who  held  the  ropes,  misunderstanding 
his  direction,  let  go  entirely,  and  the  balloon  in- 
stantly rose,  while  the  aeronaut  remained  calmly 
seated,  wiping  his  forehead  with  a  handkerchief, 
after  the  exertions  he  had  undergone  in  preparing 
for  the  flight,  and  totally  unconscious  of  what  had 
happened.  He  declares  that  he  only  became  aware 
of  the  circumstances,  when,  on  reaching  a  consid- 
erable elevation,  (a  few  seconds  are  often  quite 
enough  for  that,)  he  heard  the  shouts  of  the  multi- 
tude becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  which  caused 
him  to  start  up,  and  look  over  the  edge  of  the  car. 

A  similar  unconsciousness  of  the  time  of  their 
departure  from  earth  has  often  happened  to  *'  pas- 
sengers." A  very  amusing  illustration  of  this  is 
given  in  a  letter  published  by  Mr.  Pool,  the  well- 
known  author,  shortly  after  his  ascent.  **  I  do 
not  despise  you,"  says  he,  "  for  talking  about  a 
balloon  going  up,  for  it  is  an  error  which  you  share 
in  common  with  some  millions  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  and  I,  in  Uie  days  Of  my  ignorance,  thought 
with  the  rest  of  you.  I  know  letter  now.  The 
fiict  is,  we  do  not  go  up  at  all ;  but  at  about  five 


minutes  past  six  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  tbe 
14th  of  September,  1838 — at  about  that  time,  Vanx- 
hall  Gardens,  with  all  the  people  in  them,  fDoii 
down.'^*  What  follows  is  excellent.  "  I  cannot 
have  been  deceived,"  says  he ;  "I  speak  from  the 
evidence  of  my  senses,  founded  upon  repetition  of 
the  fact.  Upon  each  of  the  three  or  four  experi- 
mental trials  of  the  powers  of  the  balloon  to  enablo 
the  people  to  glide  away  from  us  with  safety  to 
themselves— down  they  all  went  about  thirty  feet ! 
— then,  up  they  came  again,  and  so  on.  There  we 
sat  quietly  all  the  while,  in  our  wicker  bock-baa- 
ket,  utterly  unconscious  of  motion ;  till,  at  length, 
Mr.  Green  snapping  a  little  iron,  and  thus  letting 
loose  the  rope  by  which  the  earth  ufos  suspended  to 
us — like  Atropos,  cutting  the  connection  between 
us  with  a  pair  of  shears — down  it  went  with  every- 
thing  on  it ;  and  your  poor,  paltry,  little  Dutch 
toy  of  a  town,  (your  great  metropolis,  as  you  inso- 
lently call  it,)  having  been  placed  on  casters  for  the 
occasion — I  am  satisfied  of  ihat — was  gently  rolled 
away  from  under  us."* 

Feeling  nothing  of  the  ascending  motion,  tbe 
first  impression  that  takes  possession  of  you  in 
"going  up"  in  a  balloon,  is  the  quietude — ^the 
silence,  that  grows  more  and  more  entire.  The 
restless  heaving  to  and  fro  of  the  huge  inflated 
sphere  above  your  head,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
noise  of  the  crowd,)  the  flapping  of  ropes,  the 
rustling  of  silk,  and  the  creaking  of  the  basket- 
work  of  the  car — ^all  has  ceased.  There  is  a  total 
cessation  of  all  atmospheric  resistance.  You  sit 
in  a  silence  which  becomes  more  perfect  every 
second.  After  the  bustle  of  many  moving  objects, 
you  stare  before  you  into  blank  air.  We  ma&e 
no  observations  on  other  sensations — ^to  wit,  the 
very  natural  one  of  a  certain  increased  pulse,  at 
being  so  high  up,  with  a  chance  of  coming  down 
so  suddenly,  if  any  little  matter  went  wrong.  Aa 
all  this  will  difi!er  with  difl!erent  individuals,  accor- 
ding to  their  nervous  systems  and  imaginations,  we 
wilt  leave  each  person  to  his  own  impressions. 

So  much  for  what  you  first  feel ;  and  now  what 
is  the  first  thing  you  do?  In  this  case  everybody 
is  alike.  We  all  do  the  same  thing.  We  look 
over  the  side  of  the  car.  We  do  this  very  can- 
tiously — keeping  a  firm  seat,  as  though  we  clung 
to  our  seat  by  a  certain  attraction  of  cohesion — and 
then,  holding  on  by  the  edge,  we  carefully  protrude 
the  peak  of  our  travelling-cap,  and  then  the  tip  of 
our  nose,  over  the  edge  of  the  car,  upon  which  we 
rest  our  mouth.  Everything  below  is  seen  in  so 
new  a  form,  so  flat,  compressed,  and  simultane- 
ously—so much  too-much-at-a-time — that  the  first 
look  is  hardly  so  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired. 
But  soon  we  thrust  the  chin  fairly  over  the  edge, 
and  take  a  good  stare  downwards ;  and  this  repays 
us  much  better.  Objects  appear  under  very  novel 
circumstances  from  this  vertical  position,  and  as- 
cending retreat  from  them,  (though  it  is  tfuy  that 
appear  to  sink  and  retreat  from  us.)  They  are 
stunted  and  foreshortened,  and  rapidly  flattened  to 
a  map-like  appearance;  they  get  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  clearer  and  clearer.  "  An  idea," 
says  Monck  Mason,  "  involuntarily  seizes  upon  the 
mind,  that  the  earth  with  all  its  inhabitants  had, 
by  some  unaccountable  eflbrt  of  nature,  been  sud- 
denly precipitated  from  its  hold,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  slipping  away  from  beneath  the  aeronaut's  feei 

*  "  Crochets  in  the  Air,  or  an  Un-scientific  Aecoant 
of  a  Ballqpn  Trip,"  by  John  Poole,  Es^.  Colbumy 
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into  the  murky  recesses  of  some,  unfathomable 
abyss  below.  Everything,  iu  fact,  but  himself 
aeems  to  have  been  suddenly  endowed  with  mo- 
tion/' Away  goes  the  earth,  with  all  its  objects — 
sinking  lower  and  lower,  and  everything  becoming 
less  and  less,  but  getting  more  and  more  distinct 
and  defined  as  they  diminish  in  size.  But,  besides 
the  retreat  towards  minuteness,  the  phantasmagoria 
flattens  as  it  lessens—men  and  women  are  of  five 
inches  high,  then  of  four,  three,  two,  one  inch — 
and  now  a  speck  ;  the  Great  Western  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  parchment,  and  upon  it  you  see  a  number 
of  little  trunks  '*  running  away  with  each  other," 
while  the  Great  Metropolis  itself  is  a  board  set  out 
with  toys ;  its  public  edifices  turned  into  **  baby 
bouses,  and  pepper-castors,  and  extinguishers,  and 
chess-men,  with  here  and  there  a  dish-cover — things 
which  are  called  domes,  and  spires,  and  steeples!" 
As  for  the  Father  of  Rivers,  he  becomes  a  dusky 
gray,  winding  streamlet,  and  his  largest  ships  are 
no  more  than  flat  pale  decks,  all  the  masts  and 
Tigging  being  foreshortened  to  nothing.  We  soon 
come  now  to  the  shadowy,  the  indistinct — and  then 
all  is  lost  io  air.  Floating  clouds  fill  up  all  the 
space  beneath.  Lovely  colors  outspread  themselves, 
ever-varying  in  tone,  and  in  their  forms  or  outlines — 
now  sweeping  in  broad  lines — now  rolling  and 
heaving  in  huge,  richly,  yet  softly-tinted  billows — 
while  sometimes,  through  a,  great  opening,  rift  or 
break,  you  see  a  level  expanse  of  gray  or  blue 
fields  at  an  indefinite  depth  below.  And  all  this 
time  there  is  a  noiseless  cataract  of  snowy  cloud- 
rocks  falling  around  you — falling  swiftly  on  all 
•ides  of  the  car,  in  great  fleecy  masses — in  small 
snow-white  and  glistening  fragments — and  immense 
compound  masses — all  white,  and  soft,  and  swiflly 
rushing  past  you,  giddily,  and  incessantly  down, 
down,  and  all  with  the  silence  of  a  dream — strange, 
lustrous,  majestic,  incomprehensible ! 

Aeronauts,  of  late  years,  have  become  in  many 
instances,  respectable  and  business-like,  and  not 
given  to  extravagant  fictions  about  their  voyages, 
which  now,  more  generally,  take  the  form  of  a  not 
very  lively  log.  But  it  used  to  be  very  difierent 
when  the  art  was  in  its  infancy,  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  and  young  balloonists  indulged  in 
romantic  fancies.  We  do  not  believe  that  there 
was  a  direct  intention  to  tell  falsehoods,  but  that 
they  oflen  deceived  themselves  very  amusingly. 
Thus,  it  has  been  asserted,  that  when  you  attained 
a  great  elevation,  the  air  became  so  rarefied  that 
you  could  not  breathe,  and  that  small  objects,  being 
thrown  out  of  the  balloon,  could  not  fall,  and 
stuck  against  the  side  of  the  car.  Also,  that  wild 
birds,  being  taken  up  and  suddenly  let  loose,  could 
not  fly  properly,  but  returned  immediately  to  the 
car  for  an  explanation.  One  aeronaut  declared 
that  his  head  became  so  contracted  by  his  great 
elevation,  that  his  hat  tumbled  over  his  eyes,  and 
persisted  in  resting  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose. 
This  assertion  was  indignantly  rebutted  by  another 
aeronaut  of  the  same  period,  who  declared  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  head  expanded  in  proportion  to 
the  elevation ;  in.  proof  of  which  he  stated,  that  on 
his  last  ascent  he  went  so  high  that  his  hat  burst. 
Another  of  these  romantic  personages  described  a 
wonderful  feat  of  skill  and  daring  which  he  had 
performed  up  in  the  air.  At  an  elevation  of  two 
miles,  his  balloon  burst  several  degrees  above  *'  the 
equator,"  (meaning,  above  the  middle  region  of  the 
balloon,)  whereupon  he  crept  up  the  lines  that 
attached  tlie  car,  until  he  reached  the  netting  that 
enclosed  the    balloon;    and  up  this  netting  he 


clambered,  until  he  reached  the  apertore,.  into 
which  he  thrust — not  his  head — but  his  pocket 
handkerchief!  Mr.  Monck  Mason,  to  whose  "  Aero- 
nautica"  we  are  indebted  for  the  anecdote,  gives 
eight  difi^erent  reasons  to  show  the  impossibility  of 
any  such  feat  having  ever  been  performed  in  the 
air.  One  of  these  is  highly  graphic.  The  '*  per- 
former" would  change  the  line  of  gravitation  by 
such  an  attempt ;  he  would  never  be  able  to  mount 
the  sides,  and  would  only  be  like  the  squirrel  in 
its  revolving  cage.  He  would,  however,  pull  the 
netting  round — the  spot  where  he  clung  to  ever 
remaining  the  lowest — until  having  reversed  the 
machine,  the  balloon  would  probably  make  its 
escape^  in  an  elongated  shape,  through  the  large 
interstices  of  that  portion  of  the  net-work  which  is 
just  above  the  car,  when  the  balloon  is  in  its  proper 
position !  But  the  richest  of  all  these  romances  is 
the  following  brief  statement : — A  scientific  gen- 
tleman, well  advanced  in  years,  (who  had  '*  proba- 
bly witnessed  the  experiment  of  the  restoration  of 
a  withered  pear  beneath  the  exhausted  receiver  of 
a  pneumatic  machine,")  was  impressed  with  a  con- 
viction, on  ascending  to  a  considerable  height  in  a 
balloon,  that  every  line  and  wrinkle  of  his  &ce  had 
totally  disappeared,  owing,  as  he  said,  to  the  pre- 
ternatural distension  of  his  skin ;  and  that,  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  companion,  he  rapidly  began 
to  assume  the  delicate  aspect  and  blooming  appear- 
ance of  his  early  youth ! 

These  things  are  all  self-delusions.  A  bit  of 
paper  or  a  handkerchief  might  cling  to  the  outside 
of  the  carj  but  a  penny-piece  would  undoubtedly 
fall  direct  to  the  earth.  Wild  birds  do  not  return 
to  the  car,  but  descend  in  circles,  till,  passing 
through  the  clouds,  they  see  whereabouts  to  go, 
and  then  they  fly  downwards  as  usual.  We  have 
no  difficulty  in  breathing ;  on  the  contrary,  being 
*'  called  upon,"  we  sing  a  song.  Our  head  does 
not  contract,  so  as  to  cause  our  hat  to  extinguish 
our  eyes  and  nose ;  neither  does  it  expand  to  the 
size  of  a  prize  pumpkin.  We  see  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  climb  up  the  netting  of  the  balloon  over- 
head, and  so  do  not  think  of  attempting  it ;  neither 
do  we  find  all  the  lines  in  our  face  getting  filled 
up,  and  the  loveliness  of  our  '*  blushing  morning" 
taking  the  place  of  a  marked  maturity.  These 
fancies  are  not  less  ingenious  and  comical  than  that 
of  the  sailor  who  hit  upon  the  means  of  using  a 
balloon  to  make  a  rapid  voyage  to  any  part  of  the 
earth.  '*  The  earth  spins  round,"  said  he,  "at  a 
great  rate,  don't  it?  Well,  I  'd  go  up  two  or  three 
miles  high  in  my  balloon,  and  then '  lay  to,'  and 
when  any  place  on  the  globe  I  wished  to  touch  at 
passed  underneath  me,  down  I  'd  drop  upon  it." 

But  we  are  still  floating  high  in  air.  How  do 
we  feel  all  this  time?  **Calro,  sir— calm  and 
resigned."  Yes,  and  more  than  this.  After  a 
little  while,  when  you  find  nothing  happens,  and 
see  nothing  likely  to  happen,  (and  you  will  more 
especially  feel  this  under  the  careful  conduct  of  the 
veteran  Green,)  a  delightful  serenity  takes  the 
place  of  all  other  sensations — to  which  the  extraor- 
dinary silence,  as  well  as  the  pale  beauty  and 
floating  hues  that  surround  you,  is  chiefly  attribu- 
table. The  silence  is  perfect — ^a  wonder  and  a 
rapture.  We  hear  the  ticking  of  our  watches. 
Tick !  tick !— or  is  it  the  beat  of  our  own  hearts  I 
We  are  sure  of  the  watch ;  and  now  we  think  we 
can  hear  both. 

Two  other  sensations  most,  by  no  means,  be  for- 
gotten. You  become  very  cold,  and  desperately 
hungry.    But  yon  have  got  a  warm  outer  coat^ 
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and  tfavelling  boots,  and  other  valuable  things, 
and  you  have  not  left  behind  yon  the  pigeon-pie, 
the  nam,  cold  beef,  bottled  ale  and  brandy. 

Of  the  increased  coldness  which  you  feel  on 
jpassing  from  a  bright  cloud  into  a  dark  one,  the 
balloon  is  quite  as  sensitive  as  you  can  be ;  and 
probably  much  more  so,  for  it  produces  an  immedi- 
ate change  of  altitude.  The  expansion  and  con- 
traction which  too  romantic  gentlemen  fancied  took 
place  in  the  size  of  their  heads,  does  really  take 
place  in  the  balloon,  according  as  it  passes  from 
a  cloud  of  one  temperature  into  that  of  another. 

We  are  now  nearly  three  miles  high.  Nothing 
is  to  be  seen  but  pale  air  above— around — on  all 
sides,  with  floatinff  clouds  beneath.  How  should 
\ou  like  to  descend  in  a  parachute  ? — to  be  dangled 
by  a  long  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  car,  and  sud- 
denly to  be  **  let  go,"  and  to  dip  at  once  clean  down 
through  those  gray-blue  and  softly  rose-tinted  clouds, 
skimming  so  gently  beneath  us  ?  Nut  at  all ;  oh,  by 
no  manner  of  means — thank  you!  Ah,  you  are 
thinking  of  the  fate  of  poor  Cocking,  the  enthusiast 
in  parachutes,  concerning  whom,  and  his  fatal 
"improvement,*'  the  public  is  satisfied  that  it 
knows  everything,  from  the  one  final  fact — that 
he  was  killed.  But  there  is  something  more  than 
that  in  it,  as  we  fancy. 

Two  words  against  parachutes.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  no  use  to  which,  at  present,  they 
can  be  applied  ;  and,  in  the  second,  they  are  so 
unsafe  as  to  be  likely,  in  all  cases,  to  cost  a  life 
for  each  descent.  In  the  concise  words  of  Mr. 
Gteen,  we  should  say — '*  the  best  parachute  is  a 
balloon  ;  the  others  are  bad  things  to  have  to  deal 
with." 

Mr.  Cocking,  as  we  have  said,  was  an  enthusiast 
in  parachutes.  He  felt  sure  he  had  discovered  a 
new,  and  the  true,  principle.  All  parachutes, 
before  his  day,  had  been  constructed  to  descend  in 
a  concave  form,  like  that  of  an  open  umbrella ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  parachute 
descended  with  a  violent  swinging  from  side  to 
aide,  which  sometimes  threw  the  man  in  the  basket 
in  almost  a  horizontal  position.  Mr.  Cocking 
conceived  that  the  converse  form ;  viz., an  inverted 
cone,  (of  large  dimensions,)  would  remedy  this 
evil ;  and  becoming  convinced,  we  suppose,  by 
some  private  experiments  with  models,  he  agreed 
to  descend  on  a  certain  day.  The  time  was  barely 
adequate  to  his  construction  of  the  parachute,  and 
did  not  admit  of  such  actual  experiments  with  a 
sheep,  or  pig,  or  other  auiraal,  as  prudence  would 
naturally  have  suggested.  Besides  the  want  of 
time,  however,  Cucking  equally  wanted  prudence ; 
he  felt  sure  of  his  new  principle ;  this  new  form 
of  parachute  was  the  hobby  of  his  life,  and  up  he 
went  on  the  appointed  day,  (for  what  aeronaut 
shall  dare  to  **  disappoint  the  public  r')—H]angling 
by  a  rope  fif\y  feet  long,  from  the  bottom  of  the* 
car  of  Mr.  Green's  great  Nassau  Balloon. 

The  large  upper  rim  of  the  parachute,  in  imita- 
tion, we  suppose,  of  the  hollow  bones  of  a  bird, 
was  made  of  hollow  tin — a  most  inapplicable  and 
brittle  material ;  and,  besides  this,  it  had  two 
fractures.  But  Mr.  Cocking  was  not  to  be  de- 
terred ;  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  discovery,  up 
he  would  go.  Mr.  Green  was  not  equally  at  ease, 
and  positively  refused  to  touch  the  latch  of  the 
*'  liberating  iron,"  which  was  to  detach  the  para- 
chute from  the  balloon.  Mr.  Cocking  arranged  to 
do  this  himself,  for  which  means  he  procured  a 
piece  of  new  cord  of  upwards  of  fifty  feet  in  length, 
which  was  fastened  to  the  latch  above  in  the  car, 


and  led  down  to  his  hand  in  the  basket  of  the 
parachiite.  Up  they  went  to  a  great  height,  and 
disappeared  among  the  clouds. 

Mr.  Green  had  taken  up  one  friend  with  hiih  in 
the  car ;  and  knowing  well  what  would  happen 
the  instant  so  great  a  weight  as  the  parachute  and 
man  were  detached,  he  had  provided  a  small  bal- 
loon  inside  the  car,  filled  with  atmospheric  air, 
with  two  mouth-pieces.  They  were  now  upwards 
of  a  mile  high. 

"How  do  you  feel,  Mr.  Cocking?"  called  out 
Green.  **  Never  better,  or  more  delighted  in  my 
life,"  answered  Cocking.  Though  hanging  at 
fiAy  feet  distance,  in  the  utter  silence  of  that 
region,  every  accent  was  easily  heard.  **  But, 
perhaps  you  vill  alter  your  mindt"  suggested 
Green.  **  By  no  means,"  cried  Cocking;  *'  but 
how  high  are  wel" — *'  Upwards  of  a  mile." — "  I 
must  go  higher,  Mr.  Green — I  must  be  taken  up 
two  miles  before  I  liberate  the  parachute."  Now, 
Mr.  Green,  having  some  regard  for  himself  and 
his  friend,  as  well  as  fur  poor  Cocking,  was  deter- 
mined not  to  do  any  such  thing.  After  some 
further  colloquy,  therefore,  during  which  Mr. 
Green  threw  out  a  little  more  ballast,  and  gained 
a  little  more  elevation,  he  finally  announced  that 
he  could  go  no  higher,  as  he  now  needed  all  the 
ballast  he  had  for  their  own  safety  in  the  balloon. 
"  Very  well,"  said  Cocking,  **  if  you  really  will 
not  take  me  any  higher,  I  shall  say  good-by." 

At  this  juncture.  Green  called  out,  **  Now,  Mr. 
Cocking,  if  your  mind  at  all  misgives  you  about 
your  parachute,  I  have  provided  a' tackle  up  here, 
which  I  can  lower  down  to  you,  and  then  wind 
you  up  into  the  car  by  my  little  grapnel-iron  wind- 
lass, and  nulx>dy  need  be  the  wiser." — **  Certainly 
not,"  cried  Cocking ;  '*  thank  you  all  the  same. 
I  shall  now  make  ready  to  pull  the  latch-cord.*' 
Finding  he  was  determined,  Green  and  his  friend 
both  crouched  down  in  the  car,  and  took  hold  of 
the  mouth-pieces  of  their  little  air-ballooo.  **  All 
ready?"  called  out  Cucking.  *' All  ready'"  an- 
swered the  veteran  aeronaut  above.  '*  Grood-night, 
Mr.  Green  !"— "  Good-night, Mr.  Cocking!"—"  A 
pleasant  voyage  to  you,  Mr.  Green — ^good-night!" 

There  was  a  perfect  silence — a  few  seconds  of 
intense  suspense — and  then  the  aeronauts  in  the 
car  felt  a  jerk  upon  the  latch.  It  had  not  been 
forcible  enough  to  open  the  liberating  iron.  Cock- 
ing had  failed  to  detach  the  parachute.  Another 
pause  of  horrid  silence  ensued. 

Then  came  a  strong  jerk  upon  the  latch,  and,  in 
an  instant,  the  great  balloon  shot  upwards  with  a 
side-long  swirl,  like  a  wounded  serpent.  They 
saw  their  flag  clinging  flat  down  against  the  flag- 
staBT,  while  a  torrent  of  gas  rushed  down  upon  them 
through  the  aperture  in  the  balloon  above  their 
heads,  and  continued  to  pour  down  into  tne  car  for 
a  length  of  time  that  would  have  suffocated  ihera, 
but  for  the  judgmatic  provision  of  the  little  balloon 
of  atmospheric  air,  to  the  mouth-pieces  of  which 
their  own  mouths  were  fixed,  as  they  crouched 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  car.  Of  Mr.  Cooking's 
fate,  or  the  result  of  his  experiment,  they  had  not 
the  remotest  knowledge.  They  only  knew  the 
parachute  was  gone ! 

The  termination  of  Mr.  Cooking's  experiment  is 
well  known.  For  a  few  seconds  he  descended 
quickly,  but  steadily,  and  without  swinging — as  he 
bad  designed,  and  insisted  would  be  the  result-^ 
when,  suddenly,  those  who  were  watching  with 
glasses  below,  saw  the  parachute  lean  on  one  sido 
— then  give  a  lurch  to  the  other — then  the  largo 
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vpper  eircle  collapsed,  (the  disastioiu  hollow  tin- 
tubing  having  evidently  broken  up,)  and  the  ma- 
chine entered  the  upper  part  of  a  cloud  ;  in  a  few 
more  seconds  it  w4b  seen  to  emerge  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  cloud — the  whole  thing  turned 
over — and  then,  like  a  cloaed-up  broken  umbrella, 
U  shot  straight  down  to  the  earth.  The  unfortu- 
nate, and,  88  most  people  regard  him,  the  foolish, 
enthusiast,  was  found  still  in  the  basket  in  which 
he  reached  the  earth.  He  was  quite  insensible, 
but  uttered  a  moan ;  and  in  ten  minutes  he  was 
dead. 

Half  a  word  in  favor  of  parachutes.  True,  they 
mre  of  no  use  '*  at  present ;"  but  who  knows  of 
what  use  such  things  may  one  day  be  T  As  to  Mr. 
Cooking's  invention,  the  disaster  seems  to  be  at- 
tributable to  errors  of  detail,  rather  than  of  princi- 
ple. Mr.  Green  is  of  opinion,  from  an  examination 
of  the  broken  latch-cord,  combined  with  other 
circumstances,  which  would  require  diagrams  to 
describe  satisfactorily,  that  ailer  Mr.  Cocking  had 
&iled  to  liberate  himself  the  first  time,  he  twisted 
the  cord  round  his  hand  to  give  a  good  jerk, 
forgetting  that  in  doing  so,  he  united  himself  to 
the  balloon  above,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
disengage  his  hand  in  time.  By  this  means  he 
was  violently  jerked  into  his  parachute,  which 
broke  the  latch-cord ;  but  the  tin  tube  was  not  able 
to  bear  such  a  shock,  and  this  caused  so  serious  a 
ftacture,  in  addition  to  its  previous  unsound  con- 
dition, that  it  soon  afterwards  collapsed.  This 
leads  one  to  conjecture  that  had  the  outer  rim 
been  made  of  strong  wicker-work,  or  whalebone, 
CO  as  to  be  somewhat  pliable,  and  that  Mr.  Green 
had  liberated  the  parachute,  instead  of  Mr.  Cock- 
ing, it  would  have  descended  to  the  earth  with 
perfect  safety — skimming  the  air^  instead  of  the 
▼iolent  oscillations  of  the  old  form  of  the  machine. 
We  conclude,  however,  with  Mr.  Green's  laconic 
remark — that  the  safest  parachute  is  a  balloon. 

But  here  we  are-— still  above  the  clouds !  We 
may  assume  that  you  would  not  like  to  be  'Met 
cff"  in  a  parachute,  even  on  the  improved  princi- 
ple ;  we  will  tlierefore  prepare  for  descending  with 
the  balloon.  This  is  a  work  requiring  great  skill 
and  care  to  effect  safely,  so  as  to  alight  on  a  suit- 
•cble  piece  of  ground,  and  without  any  detriment  to 
the  voyagers,  the  balloon,  gardens,  crops,  &c. 

The  valve-line  is  pulled !— out  rushes  the  gas 
from  the  top  of  the  balloon — you  see  the  flag  fly 
upwards — down  through  ihe  clouds  you  sink  faster 
and  faster — lower  and  lower.  Now  you  begin  to 
see  dark  masses  below — ^there's  the  old  earth 
again ! — the  dark  masses  now  discover  themselves 
to  be  little  forests,  little  towns,  tree-tops,  house- 
tops— out  goes  a  shower  of  sand  from  the  ballast- 
bags,  and  our  descent  becomes  slower — another 
shower,  and  up  we  mount  again,  in  search  of  a 
better  spot  to  alight  upon.  Qur  guardian  aeronaut 
gives  each  of  us  a  bag  of  ballast,  and  directs  us  to 
throw  out  its  contents  when  he  calls  each  of  us  by 
name,  and  in  such  quantities  only  as  he  specifies. 
Moreover,  no  one  is  suddenly  to  leap  out  of  tlie 
balloon,  when  it  touches  the  earth ;  partly  because 
it  may  cost  him  bis  own  life  or  limbs,  and  partly 
because  it  would  cause  the  balloon  to  shoot  up 
again  with  those  who  remained,  and  so  make  them 
lose  the  advantages  of  the  good  descent  already 
gained,  if  nothing  worse  happened.  Meantime, 
the  grapnel-iron  has  been  lowered,  and  dangling 
down  at  the  end  of  a  strong  rope  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long.  It  is  now  trailing  over  the  ground. 
Three  bricklayers'  laborers  are  in  chase  of  it.    It 


catches  upon  a  bank — it  tehrs  its  way  through. 
Now  the  three  bricklayers  are  joined  by  a  couple 
of  fellows  in  smock-frocks,  a  policeman,  five  boys, 
followed  by  three  little  girls,  and,  last  of  all,  a 
woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  all  running, 
shouting,  screaming,  and  yelling,  as  the  grapnel- 
iron  and  rope  go  trailing  and  bobbing  over  the 
ground  before  them.  At  last  the  iron  catches 
upon  a  hedge — ^grapples  with  its  roots;  the  bal- 
loon is  arrested,  but  struggles  hard  ;  three  or  four 
men  seize  the  rope,  and  down  we  are  hauled,  and 
held  fast  till  the  aerial  monster,  with  many  a 
gigantic  heave  and  pant,  surrenders  at  discretion, 
and  begins  to  resign  its  inflated  robust  proportions. 
It  subsides  in  irregular  waves — ^sinks,  puflTs,  flat- 
tens—dies to  a  mere  shrivelled  skin ;  and  being 
folded  up,  like  Peter  Schlemil's  shadow,  is  put 
into  a  bag,  and  stowed  away  at  the  bottom  of  the 
little  car  it  so  recently  overshadowed  with  its 
buoyant  enormity. 

We  are  glad  it  is  all  over ;  delighted  and  edified 
as  we  have  been,  we  are  very  glad  to  take  oui 
supper  at  liie  solid,  firmly-fixed  oak  table  of  a 
country  inn,  with  a  brick  wall  and  a  barn-door  for 
our  only  pruspect,  as  the  evening  closes  in.  Of 
ethereal  currents,  and  the  scenery  of  infinite  spacep 
wc  have  had  enough  for  the  present. 

Ttmcliing  the  accidents  which  occur  to  balloons, 
we  feel  persuaded  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  they  are  caused  by  inexperience,  ignorance, 
rashness,  fully,  or — more  commonly  than  all — the 
necessiiies  attending  a  *'  show."  Once  "  an- 
nounced" for  a  certain  day,  or  night ,  (an  abomi- 
nable practice,  which  ought  to  be  prevented)— 
and  whatever  the  state  of  the  wind  and  weather,  and 
whatever  science  and  the  good  sense  of  an  experi- 
enced aeronaut  may  know  and  suggest  of  impru- 
dence— up.  the  poor  man  must  go,  simply  because 
the  public  have  paid  their  money  to  see  him  do  it. 
He  must  go,  or  be  will  be  ruined. 

But  nothing  can  more  strikingly  display  the 
comparative  safety  which  is  attained  by  great 
knowledge,  foresight,  and  care,  than  the  fact  of 
the  veteran,  Charles  Green,  being  now  in  the  fout 
hundred  and  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  balloonica! 
age ;  having  made  that  number  of  ascents,  and 
taken  up  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirteen 
persons,  with  no  fatal  accident  to  himself,  or  to 
them,  and  seldom  with  any  damage  to  his  balloons. 

Nevertheless,  from  causes  over  which  he  had  no 
control,  our  veteran  has  had  two  or  three  '*  close 
shavea."  On  one  occasion  he  was  blown  out  to  sea 
with  the  Great  Nassau  balloon.  Observing  some 
vessels,  from  which  he  knew  he  should  obtain  as- 
sistance, he  commenced  a  rapid  descent  in  the 
direction  of  the  Nore.  The  valve  was  opened,  and 
the  car  first  struck  the  water  some  two  miles  north 
of  Sheerness.  But  the  wind  was  blowing  fresh, 
and,  by  reason  of  the  buoyancy  of  the  balloon,  added 
to  the  enormous  surface  it  presented  to  the  wind, 
they  were  drawn  through  the  water  at  a  speed 
which  set  defiance  to  all  the  vessels  and  boats  that 
were  now  out  on  the  chase.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned, that  the  speed  was  so  vehement,  and  the 
car  so  un-boat-like,  that  the  aeronauts  (Mr.  Green 
and  Mr.  Rush,  of  Elsenham  Hall,  Essex)  wer^ 
dragged  through,  that  is  under,  evey  wave  they 
encountered,  and  had  a  good  prospect  of  being 
drowned  upon  the  surface.  Seeing  that  the  balloon 
could  not  be  overtaken,  Mr.  Green  managed  to  let 
go  his  large  grapnel-iron,  which  shortly  afterwards 
took  eflect  at  the  bottom,  where,  by  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance (for  them)  there  was  a  sunken  wreck. 
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10  which  the  iron  took  hold.  The  progress  of  the 
Valloon  being  thus  arrested,  a  boat  soon  came  up, 
•  tod  relieved  the  aeronauts ;  but  no  boat  could  ven- 
tre to  approach  the  monster  balloon,  which  still 
•ODtinued  to  struggle,  and  toss,  and  bound  from  side 
lo  side.  It  would  have  capsized  any  boat  that 
<Bame  near  it,  in  an  instant,  it  was  impossible  to  do 
anything  with  it  till  Mr.  Green  obtained  assistance 
from  a  revenue  cutter,  from  which  he  solicited  the 
services  of  an  armed  boat,  and  the  crew  fired  mus- 
kets with  ball-cartridge  into  the  rolling  monster, 
until  she  gradually  sank  down  flat  upon  the  waves, 
but  not  until  she  had  been  riddled  with  sixty-two 
bullet  holes. 

So  much  for  perils  by  sea  ;  but  the  greatest  of 
all  the  veteran's  dangers  was  caused  by  a  diabolical 
trick,  the  perpetrator  of  which  was  never  discovered. 
It  was  as  follows : — 

In  the  year  1833,  on  ascending  from  Cheltenham, 
one  of  those  malicious  wretches,  who  may  be  re- 
frarded  as  half  fool  and  half  devil,  contrived  par- 
tially to  sever  the  ropes  of  the  car,  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  he  perceived  before  theballobn  had  quitted 
the  ground ;  when  receiving,  for  the  first  time,  the 
whole  weight  of  the  contents,  they  suddenly  gave 
way.  Everything  fell  out  of  the  car,  the  aeronauts 
just  having  time  to  secure  a  painful  and  precarious 
attachment  to  the  hoop.  Lightened  of  its  load,  the 
balloon,  with  frightful  velocity,  immediately  com- 
menced its  upward  course,  and  ere  Mr.  Green  could 
•btain  possession  of  the  valve-string,  which  the  first 
riolence  of  the  accident  had  placed  beyond  his 
reach,  attained  an  altitude  of  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
sand feet.  Their  situation  was  terrific.  Clinging 
lo  the  hoop  with  desperate  retention,  not  daring  to 
trust  any  portion  of  their  weight  upon  the  margin 
of  the  car,  that  still  remained  suspended  by  a  single 
cord  beneath  their  feet,  lest  that  also  might  give 
way,  and  they  should  be  deprived  of  their  only  re- 
maining counterpoise,  all  they  could  do  was  to  re- 
sign themselves  to  chance,  and  endeavor  to  retain 
their  hold  until  the  exhaustion  of  the  gas  should 
have  determined  the  career  of  the  balloon.  To 
complete  the  horrors  of  their  situation,  the  net-work, 
drawn  awry  by  the  awkward  and  unequal  disposition 
of  the  weight,  began  to  break  about  the  upper  part 
of  the  machine — mesh  aAer  mesh  giving  way,  with 
ft  succession  of  reports  like  those  of  a  pistol ;  while, 
through  the  opening  thus  created,  the  balloon  began 
rapidly  to  ooze  out,  and,  swelling  as  it  escaped  be- 
yond the  fissure,  presented  the  singular  appearance 
of  a  huge  hour-glass  floating  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  sky.  After  having  continued  for  a  consid- 
erable length  of  lime  in  this  condition,  every  mo- 
ment expecting  to  be  precipitated  to  the  earth  by 
the  final  detachment  of  the  balloon,  at  length  they 
began  slowly  to  descend.  When  ihey  had  arrived 
within  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
event  they  had  anticipated  at  length  occurred ;  the 
balloon,  rushing  through  the  opening  in  the  net- 
work with  a  tremendous  explosion,  suddenly  made 
its  escape,  and  they  fell  to  the  earth  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  from  which  with  great  difficulty  they 
jvere  eventually  recovered. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  dangers,  which 
.science,  as  we  have  seen,  can  reduce  to  a  minimum 
^— and  apart  also  from  the  question  of  practical 
^Dtility,  of  which  we  do  not  see  much  at  present, 
jet  of  which  we  know  not  what  may  be  derived  in 
Juture— what  are  the  probabilities  of  improvement  in 
Ibe  art  of  ballooning,  aerostation,  or  the  means  of 
tavelling  through  the  air  in  a  given  direction  ? 

The  conditions  seem  to  be  these.    la  order  to  fly 


in  the  air,  and  steer  in  a  given  direction  dorin^  m 
given  period,  it  is  requisite  to  take  op  a  buoyancy 
and  a  power  which  shall  be  greater  (and  ooDtiD-> 
uously  so  during  the  voyage)  than  needful  to  mo^- 
tain  its  own  mechanical  weight,  together  with  thai 
of  the  aeronauts  and  their  various  appartenancses  ; 
and  as  much  also  in  excess  of  these  reqaisitioos 
as  shall  overcome  the  adverse  action  of  the  wind 
upon  the  resisting  surface  presented  by  the  ma- 
chine.   At  present  no  such  power  is  known,  which 
can  be  used  in  combination  with  a  balloon,  or  other 
gas  machine.  If  we  could  condense  electricity,  then 
the  thing  might  be  done ;  other  subtle  powers  may 
also  be  discovered  with  the  progress  of  science,  bat 
we  must  wait  for  them  before  we  can  fairly  mako 
definite  voyages  in  the  air,  and  reduce  hunau  flyiug 
to  a  practical  utility,  or  a  safe  and  rational  pleaa- 
ure. 

The  *'  latest  news"  of  new  inventions  in  ballocma 
we  shall  comprise  within  the  period  of  the  last  ten 
or  eleven  years.  A  writer  in  the  **  Polytcchnio 
Journal* '(1840)  thought  he  had  discovered  a  certain 
means  of  propelling  balloons  at  the  will  of  the 
aeronaut.  He  proposed  to  do  this  without  taking 
up  an  additional  power,  or  engine,  but  simply  by  a 
new  application  of  the  weight  ^  as  well  as  the  strength, 
of  the  aeronaut  and  his  passengers.  A  fan-wheel 
is  to  be  constructed  to  set  upon  the  air,  for  the  di- 
rection of  the  course  of  the  balloon  ;  and  this  wheel 
is  to  be  worked  after  the  manner  of  the  tread>milh 
When  a  certain  impulse,  in  a  direction  against  the 
wind,  is  to  be  given,  the  aeronaut  and  his  friends  will 
get  into  tlie  wheel,  and  work  it  round  by  the  usual 
process.  If  more  power  is  needed,  they  must  uaa 
their  hands,  and  also  carry  weights  on  their  ahoo)- 
ders ! 

Passing  over  M.  Poitevin's  equestrian  perform- 
ances in  the  air  as  simply  censurable,  we  come  at 
once  to  the  three  or  four  announcements  which 
have  last  interested  the  lovers  of  '*  this  delightful 
art,"  as  Monck  Mason  terms  it.  Of  the  Spanish 
nobleman  lately  arrived  in  Paris,  who  is  to  fly  in  a 
new  machine,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  we  art 
unable  to  say  more  than  he  has  himself  put  forth, 
which  amounts  to  nothing  but  the  announcement. 
Respecting  the  New  American  Flying  Ship,  with 
its  copper  boilers,  and  engines  of  twelve  horse- 
power, which  are  to  cause  a  revolution  of  floats, 
not  yet  being  finished,  (owing  to  the  unhandsome 
hanging-back  of  the  American  public  in  the  amount 
of  dollars  still  necessary  to  be  subscribed,)  we  make 
no  remarks — but  ofl!er  a  word  or  two  on  the  inven- 
tion of  M.  Petin,  a  respectable  tradesman  of  Paris, 
who  has  devoted  many  years  to  "  this*  delightful 
art.'*  Instead  of  sailing  horizontally,  he  proposes 
alternately  to  ascend  and  descend  in  an  oblique 
direction ;  and  at  each  ascent  and  descent  he  con- 
tends that  the  balloon  can  be  driven  forward.  The 
apparatus  he  employs  is  gigantic.  First,  there  is 
an  immense  frame -work  seventy  yards  long  by  ten 
wide,  and  to  it  three  large  balloons  are  to  be  attached; 
connected  with  the  frame-work  are  large  frames  of 
sail-cloth,  which  open  and  close,  somewhat  like 
those  of  a  conservatory.  When  all  these  frames 
are  closed,  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  alike  on  all, 
and  the  machine  swims  horizontally  ;  but  when 
some  at  one  end  aro  opened,  the  resistance  of  tht 
air  becomes  unequal,  and  the  machine  rises  or  de- 
scends. Advantage  is  taken  of  this  movement  to 
propel  the  balloon  by  means  of  a  screw,  worked  by 
a  mechanical  apparatus. 

But  the  French  are  not  to  earry  oflTall  thohonoit 
of  these  aerial  fancies.    We  have  a  Steam  Aeraa> 
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tation  Society,  with  an  Office  in  the  Strand,  Lon- 
don, where  it  is  announced  that  ^*  Lectares  explan- 
atory of  the  object  will  be  ^iven,  on  the  payment 
of  five  shillings,  which  constitates  a  Perpetual  Asso- 
ciate, with  privilege  to  attend  the  progress  of  the 
Machine  now  building  on  the  premises."  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick  is  also  hard  at  work  on  a  nejur 
Aerial  Machine. 

In  the  Great  Exposition,  we  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  examining  the  new  Aerial  Machine  invented 
by  Mr.  E.  Mason,  of  firompton,  together  with  the 
Locomotive  Balloon,  and  Locomotive  Parachute  of 
Mr.  U.  Bell,  of  Millbank.  The  former  of  these 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  huge  vegetable  marrow, 
with  a  broad  Dutch  rudder  at  the  stern,  and  an  ap- 
paratus of  revolving  sails  at  each  bow ;  Mr.  BelPs 
invention  is  a  long  silver  fish,  for  a  boat,  with  re- 
volving fans,  in  place  of  fins,  for  progression,  and 
sustained  by  a  balloon  of  blue  silk.  (It  is  said  that 
Marshal  Ney  expended  a  considerable  sum  in  ex- 
periments with  a  balloon  of  the  fish-shape ;  but  it 
could  not  be  made  to  swim  the  air  as  he  wished.) 
Mr.  J.  Brown,  of  Leadenhall  Street,  has  a  most 
■olid-looking  model,  like  a  mahogany  Dutch  boat, 
sustained  by  an  immense  inflated  bonnet,  or  closed 
hood,  and  guided  by  a  jib  in  front,  with  a  tri-sail 
for  a  rudder.  Mr.  H.  rlummer  has  a  machine,  to 
fly  with  wings  onl^,  the  power  to  be  derived  from 
Che  action  of  springs,  &c.  Mr.  G.  Graham  ex- 
hibits a  steering  apparatus  for  a  balloon.  It  re- 
sembles some  enormous  fire-work  case,  or  skeleton 
of  some  great  fabulous  bird.  These  long  wings 
are,  in  fact,  to  be  used  as  immense  oars  ;  a  project 
■omewhat  resembling  that  of  Messrs.  Aine  and 
Robert,  in  1784.  Mr.  W.  Sadd,  of  Wandsworth, 
exhibits  a  singularly  light,  and  curious  Aerial  Ma- 
chine, evidently  the  result  of  immense  consideration 
Id  its  principles  and  details,  and  if  ever  we  ventured 
up  in  an  experimental  trip  of  this  kind,  we  should 

be  disposed  to  give  this but  it  is  good  to  be 

careful,  and  better  still,  perhaps,  not  to  venture 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  All  these  machines  have 
a  wonderfully  eccentric  look,  of  course ;  and  there 
are  no  explanations  to  any  of  them,  excepting  the 
following : — 

A  pamphlet  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Lunt- 
ley,  with  a  frontispiece  of  a  very  new  kind  of  bal- 
loon, in  form  not  unlike  two  bagpipes  of  the  early 
Italian  shepherds,  sewed  together.  It  is  to  be  of 
prodigious  magnitude.  The  principle  of  propulsion 
will  bis  that  of  the  screw,  but  the  balloon  is  to  be 
its  own  Bcrew,  and  work  itself,  by  rotation,  through 
the  air.  A  wheel  and  strap  are  to  give  the  rotatory 
motion ;  and  the  inventor  is  convinced  that  one  end 
of  the  bagpipe  (or  queer  curled  point)  will  propel, 
and  the  other  attract,  the  air  in  its  embrace,  which 
will  enable  the  aeronaut  to  advance  in  any  direction 
he  pleases.  His  pov/er  is  to  be  derived  from  steam ; 
and  the  weight  of  cargo  he  expects  to  be  able  to 
carry  (besides  the  weight  of  his  machine  and  ap- 
paratus) is  the  moderate  amount  of  twenty-seven 
tons — about  the  weight  of  six  full-grown  elephants, 
with  their  *'  castles.*' 

Well,  we  take  our  breath  afler  all  this ;  but, 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  many  scientific  men  of 
various  periods,  and  by  the  scientific  triumphs  ac- 
complished in  our  own  time,  we  venture  to  indulge 
a  hope  of  flying,  some  day,  whither  we  list  (with 
a  reasonable  recollection  that  even  ships  at  sea  can- 
not leave  port  in  an  adverse  storm,  and  that  very 
few  birds  can  fly  against  a  strong  wind) ';  but  we 
do  not  think  the  day  has  yet  arrived  ;  and  we  con- 


fesa  to  a  somewhat  uncomfortable  sensation  at  the 
idea  of  "  going  up*'  in  company  with  a  cargo  of 
twenty-seven  tons. 


From  thtt  TribuM. 

"the  sea  is  his." 

BT  MBS.  H.  J.  LEWIS. 

Thine  the  great  Ocean,  fiithomless  and  wide. 
Through  whose  for  depths  uncounted  myriads  glid^ 
Thine  its  tumultuous  heave,  its  placid  rest. 
And  Thine  the  sleepers  in  its  cold,  dark  breast. 

Sublime,  resistless  in  its  ebb  and  flow, 
Blushing  beneath  the  morning's  fervid  glow. 
Blue  as  the  softest  skies  that  span  its  bed. 
Is  the  &int  type  of  Thee  around  us  spread. 

Its  glory  Thine  in  cloudless  noontide  hours, 
When  crested  billows  scatter  golden  showers  ; 
And  Thine,  through  all  the  holy,  solemn  night, 
Iti  wondrous  beauty  'neath  the  moon's  pale  light 

Thine  are  the  winds  that  wrathfuUy  arise,    . 
In  dreadAil  conflict  mingling  sea  and  skies ; 
And  Thine  the  lulling  of  the  blast,  whose  breath 
Bore  to  the  vainly  brave  the  chill  of  death. 

Its  solemn  anthems  have  no  theme  but  Thee, 
Lord  of  the  stars  and  earth  and  rolling  sea  ! 
And  in  the  wildest  storm  that  o'er  it  plays 
Thy  voice  alone  it  hears — ^Tby  arm  obeys. 

Botton,  Matt. 


From  theTribuat. 

THE    SABBATH    BELL. 
BT  CHABLES  B.  CAOT. 

Sitting  at  my  window,  now 

Comes  the  music  stealing  soft, 
As  above  yon  hillock's  brow. 

Float  the  Sabbath  chimes  aloft. 
Often,  in  my  younger  year. 

When  the  evening  shadows  fell. 
How  I  lingered  long,  to  hear 

Holy  voice  of  Sabbath  BelL 

I  have  stood  in  sorrow  there 

By  that  grave  to  me  so  dear, — 
Where  no  passing  eye  could  stare 

And  no  passing  foot  was  near. 
While  upon  the  gale  would  rise. 

Sweeping  gently  down  the  dell, 
Musio  springing  to  the  skies 

From  that  evening  Sabbath  BeU. 

Strange  it  is,  that  music's  voice. 

Spring  on  the  Sabbath  eve. 
Will  the  sinking  soul  rejoice 

And  the  laden  heart  irelieve. 
Oh,  an  influence  by  that  tone. 

More  than  mortal  tongue  can  teU, 
Is  upon  the  spirit  thrown 

By  the  voice  of  Sabbath  BelL 

On  our  bosom's  lonely  strand. 

When  life's  billows  cease  to  play. 
And,  unto  the  Spirit-Land, 

Voices  call  our  hearts  away  ; 
And  the  parting  Spirit's  smile 

Is  its  truest,  purest  knell, — 
Who  will  say  that  ear,  the  while. 

Hears  no  angel  Sabbath  Bell  ? 
Eoit  Schuyler, 
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From  BUckwood'a  Ma^xlne. 
A   LEGEND   OP  GIBRALTAR. 
CHAPTER   I. 

The  governor's  residence  at  Gibraltar  was,  in 
days  of  Spanish  domination,  a  religious  house,  and 
•till  retains  the  name  of  the  Convent.  Two  sides 
of  a  long  quadrangular  gallery,  traversing  the  in- 
terior of  the  building,  are  hung  with  portraits  of 
officers  present  at  the  great  siege  in  1779-83,  ez- 
ocuted  in  a  style  which  proves  that  Pre-Raphaelite 
painters  existed  in  those  days.  One  of  these  por^ 
traits  represents  my  grandfather.  To  judge  from 
a  painting  of  him  by  Sir  Joshua,  and  a  small 
miniature  likeness,  both  still  in  possession  of  the 
fiimily,  he  must  have  been  rather  a  good-looking 
old  gentleman,  with  an  afiable,  sold ier^l ike  air,  and 
▼ery  respectable  features.  The  portrait  at  the 
Convent  is  doubtless  a  strong  likeness,  but  by  no 
means  so  flattering  ;  it  represents  him  much  as  he 
might  have  appeared  in  life  if  looked  at  throoffh 
a  cheap  opera-glass.  A  full  inch  has  been  ab- 
stracted from  his  forehead,  and  added  to  his  chin  ; 
the  bold  nose  has  become  a  great  promontory  in 
the  midst  of  the  level  countenance ;  the  eyes  have 
gained  in  ferocity  what  they  have  lost  in  specula- 
tion, and  would,  indeed,  go  far  to  convey  a  dis- 
agreeable impression  of  my  ancestor's  character,  but 
for  the  inflexible  smile  of  the  mouth.  Altogether, 
the  grimness  of  the  air,  the  buckram  rigidity  of 
figure,  and  the  uncompromising  hardness  of  his 
shirt-frill  and  the  curls  of  his  wig,  are  such  as  are 
to  be  met  with  in  few  works  of  art,  besides  the 
figure-heads  of  vessels,  the  signboards  of  country 
inns,  and  the  happiest  eflforts  of  Messrs.  Millais 
and  Hunt. 

However,  my  mndfather  is  no  worse  off  than 
his  compeers.  Not  far  from  this  one  is  another 
larger  painting,  representing  a  council  of  officers 
held  during  the  siege,  where,  notwithstanding  the 
gravity  of  the  occasion  and  the  imminence  of  the 
danger,  not  a  single  face  in  the  intrepid  assembly 
wears  the  slightest  expression  of  anxiety  or  fear,  or, 
indeed,  of  anything  else ;  and  though  my  progeni- 
tor, in  addition  to  the  graces  of  the  other  portrait, 
is  here  depicted  with  a  squint,  yet  he  is  by  no 
means  the  most  ilMooking^individual  present.  But 
the  illustrious  Governor  Eliott  has  sufiered  more 
than  anybody  at  the  hands  of  the  artist.  Besides 
figuring  in  the  production  aforesaid,  a  statue  of 
him  stands  in  the  Alameda,  carved  in  some  sort  uf 
wood,  unluckily  for  him,  of  a  durable  nature.  The 
features  are  of  a  very  elevated  cast,  especially  the 
nose ;  the  little  legs  seem  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  task  of  sustaining  the  enormous  cocked-hat ; 
and  the  bearing  ia  so  excessively  military,  that 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  prop  the  great 
commander  from  behind  to  prevent  him  from  fall- 
ing backwards. 

My  grandfather,  John  Flinders,  joined  the  gar- 
rison at  Gibraltar  as  a  major  of  infantry  a  few 
years  before  the  siege^  He  was  then  forty-se^en 
years  of  age,  and  up  to  that  time  had  remained  one 
of  the  most  determined  old  bachelors  that  ever  ex- 
isted. Not  that  he  ever  declaimed  against  matri- 
mony in  the  style  of  some  of  our  younff  modems, 
who  fancy  themselves  too  strong-minded  to  marry ; 
the  truth  being  that  they  remain  single  either  be- 
oause  they  have  not  been  gifted  by  nature  with 
tastes  sufficiently  strong  to  like  one  woman  better 
than  another,  or  else,  because  no  woman  ever  took 
the  trouble  to  lay  siege  to  them.  My  grandfather 
had  never  married,  simply,  I  believe,  beraase  matri- 


mony had  never  entered  bis  head.  He  seldom 
ventured,  of  his  own  choice,  into  ladies*  societw* 
but,  when  he  did,  no  roan  was  more  emphatically 

J  gallant  to  the  sex.  One  after  one,  he  saw  his  old 
riends  abandoning  the  irresponsible  ease  of  bachel* 
orhood  for  the  cares  of  wedded  life ;  but  while  he 
duly  congratulated  them  on  their  felicity,  and 
officiated  as  godfather  to  their  progeny,  he  never 
seemed  to  anticipate  a  similar  destiny  for  himself. 
All  his  habits  showed  that  he  had  been  too  lon^ 
accustomed  to  single  harness  to  go  cleverly  as  one 
of  a  pair.  He  had  particular  hours  of  rising,  an4 
going  to  bed ;  of  riding  out  and  returning ;  of 
settling  himself  down  for  the  evening  to  a  bcwk 
and  pipe,  which  the  presence  of  a  helpmate  would 
have  materially  deranged.  And,  therefore,  with- 
out holding  any  Malthusian  tenets,  without  pitying 
his  Benedick  acquaintances,  or  entertaining  a 
thought  of  the  sex  which  would  have  been  in  the 
least  degree  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  De 
Coverly,  his  castles  in  the  air  were  never  tenanted 
by  any  of  bis  own  posterity. 

It  was  fortunate  for  my  grandfather  that  in  his 
time  people  did  not  suflTer  so  much  as  now  from 
that  chronic  inflanmiation  of  the  conscience,  whieh 
renders  them  perfectly  miserable  unless  they  are 
engaged  in  some  tangible  pursuit — *'  improvinff 
their  minds,'*  or  **  adding  to  the  general  stock  of 
information."  A  more  useless,  contented  person 
never  existed.  He  never  made  even  a  show  of 
employing  himself  profitably,  and  never  complained 
of  weariness  in  maintaining  the  monotonous  jog-trot 
of  his  simple  daily  life.  He  read  a  good  deal, 
oertainly,  but  it  was  not  to  improve  his  mind,  only 
to  amuse  himself.  Strong-minded  books,  to  stim* 
ulate  his  thinking  faculties,  would  have  had  ne 
charms  for  him ;  he  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  getting  galvanized  for  the  pleasure  of  looking  at 
his  muscles.  And  I  don*t  know  whether  it  wae 
not  just  as  well.  In  systematically  cultivating  his 
mind,  he  would  merely  have  been  laying  a  top- 
dressing  on  a  thin  soil — manuring  where  there 
would  never  have  been  a  crop— and  some  pleasant 
old  weeds  would  have  been  pulled  up  in  the  process, 
A  green  thistly  common,  even  though  a  goose 
could  hardly  find  sustenance  there,  is  nature  still, 
which  can  hardly  be  said  of  a  pateh  of  earth 
covered  with  guano. 

So  my  grandfather  went  on  enjoying  himself 
without  remorse  after  his  own  fashion,  snd  never 
troubled  himself  to  think — an  operation  that  would 
have  been  inconvenient  to  himself,  and  productive 
of  no  great  results  to  the  world.  He  transplanted 
his  English  habits  to  Gibraltar ;  and,  after  being 
two  years  there,  knew  nothine  more  of  Spain  or 
Spaniards  than  the  view  of  Uie  Andalusian  hills 
from  the  rock,  and  a  short  constitutional  daily  ride 
along  the  beach  beyond  the  Spanish  lines,  to  pro- 
mote appetite  and  digestion,  afforded  him.  And 
so  he  might  have  continued  to  vegetate  during  the 
remainder  of  his  service  there,  but  for  a  new 
acquaintance  that  he  made  about  this  time. 

Frank  Owen,  commonly  called  Garry  Owen  by 
his  familiars,  was  one  of  those  joyous  spirits  whose 
pleasant  faces  and  engaging  manners  serve  asa 
perpetual  act  of  indemnity  for  all  breaches  of  deeo* 
rum,  and  trespasses  over  social  and  conventional 
fences,  committed  by  them  in  the  gayety  of  their 
hearts.  In  reproving  his  many  derelictions  of 
military  duty,  the  grim  colonel  of  the  regiment 
would  insensibly  exchange  his  habitual  tune  of 
severe  displeasure  for  one  of  mild  remonstrance-^ 
influenced,  probably,  quite  as  much,  in  secret,  by 
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the  popularity  of  the  unrepentatit  ofllbnder,  as  by 
mny  personal  regard  for  him.  Captain  Hedgehog, 
who  had  shot  a  man  through  the  heart  for  corking 
his  face  one  night  when  he  was  drunk,  and  all 
eontaet  with  whose  detonating  points  of  honor  was 
as  carefully  avoided  by  his  acquaintance  as  if  they 
had  been  the  wires  of  a  spring-gun,  sustained 
Garry's  reckless  personalities  with  a  sort  of  warn- 
ing growl  utterly  thrown  away  upon  the  imperturb- 
able wag,  who  would  still  persist,  in  the  innocence 
of  his  heart,  in  playing  round  the  den  of  this  mili- 
tary cockatrice.  And  three  months  after  his  arrival 
in  Gibraltar,  being  one  day  detected  by  a  fierce 
old  Spanish  lady  in  the  very  act  of  kissing  her 
daughter  behind  the  little  sefiorita's  great  painted 
fan,  his  good-humored  impudence  converted  the 
impending  storm  into  a  mild  drizzle  of  reproof, 
•nding  in  his  complete  restoration  to  favor. 

This  youth  had  brought  with  him  from  England 
a  letter  from  his  mother,  a  widow  lady,  au  old 
friend   of  my  grandfather,  who  had  some  thirty 

J  ears  before  held  with  her  a  juvenile  flirtation. 
t  recommended  to  his  protection  her  son  Frank, 
about  to  join  the  regiment  as  an  ensign,  pathetically 
enlarging  on  the  various  excellencies,  domestic 
and  religious,  which  shone  forth  conspicuously  in 
the  youth's  character,  and  of  the  comfort  of  con- 
templating and  soperin lending  which  she  was  about 
to  be  deprived.  In  fact,  it  had  led  my  grandfather 
to  expect  a  youth  of  extreme  docility  and  modesty, 
requiring  a  protector  rather  to  embolden  than  to 
restrain  him.  After  in  vain  attempting  to  espy  in 
his  young  acquaintance  any  of  the  characteristics 
ascribed  to  him  in  his  mother's  letter,  the  major, 
naturally  good-naturod  and  accessible  to  his  youth- 
ful comrades,  very  soon  sufllered  himself  to  be  in- 
iuenced  by  the  good-humor,  vigorous  vitality,  and 
eareless  cleverness  of  the  ensign,  to  an  extent  that 
eaused  him  sometimes  to  wonder  seeret4y  at  his 
own  transformation.  His  retired  habits  were 
broken  in  upon,  one  after  the  other,  till  he  had 
•carcely  a  secluded  hour  in  his  sixteen  waking 
ones  to  enjoy  alone  his  book  and  his  pipe.  His 
peaceful  quarters,  silent,  in  general,  as  a  monk's 
cell,  would  now  be  invaded  at  all  sorts  of  hours  by 
the  jovial  Garry,  followed  by  the  admiring  satellites 
who  usually  revolved  around  him ;  and  the  major, 
with  a  sound  between  a  groan  and  a  chuckle,  would 
close  his  well-beloved  volume  to  listen  to  the  face- 
tious details  of,  and  sometimes  to  participate  in, 
the  uncongenial  freaks  of  the  humorous  subaltern. 
Once  he  had  actually  consented,  at  about  the  hour 
he  usually  went  to  bed,  to  accompany  the  youth  to 
a  Carnival  ball^^ne  of  a  series  of  entertainments 
at  which  the  Catholic  youth  of  the  city  are  wont  to 
indemnify  themselves  for  the  mortifications  of  Lent, 
and  where  masks,  dominoes,  and  fancy  dresses 
lend  their  aid  to  defeat  the  vigilance  of  the  lynx- 
eyed  duennas  and  mammas  who  look  anxiously  on, 
perfectly  aware,  in  general,  that  their  own  watch- 
fulness is  more  to  be  relied  on  for  nipping  in  the 
bud  an  indiscreet  amour,  than  any  innate  iciness 
of  temperament  or  austere  propriety  in  the  objects 
of  their  care.  Not  onlv  did  the  major  mingle  in 
the  scene,  but  he  actually,  about  midnight,  found 
himself  figuring  in  a  cotillon  with  a  well-developed 
•eRorita  of  thirteen  years,  whose  glances  and  de- 
portment showed  a  precocious  proficiency  in  the 
arts  of  flirtation.  At  this  ball  Garry  had  become 
enamored  beyond  all  former  passions  (and  they 
were  numerous  and  inconstant,  in  general,  as  if 
lie  had  been  a  Grand  Turk)  of  one  of  his  partners, 
a  yoong  Spanish  lady.    Her  graceful  figure  and 


motions  in  the  dance  had  at  first  captivated  him-« 
and  when,  after  dancing  with  her  himself,  his  elo- 
quent entreaties,  delivered  in  indifierent  Spanish, 
had  prevailed  on  her  to  lift  her  mask  for  one  coy 
moment,  the  vision  of  eyes  and  eyebrows,  the  com- 
mon beauties  of  a  Spanish  countenance,  and  the 
clear  rosy  complexion,  a  much  more  rare  perfection^ 
then  revealed,  had  accomplished  the  utter  subjuga- 
tion of  his  errant  fancy.  She  had  vanished  from 
the  ball  silently  and  irremediably,  as  a  houri  of 
Paradise  from  the  awakening  eyes  of  an  opium- 
eating  pacha;  and  all  his  attempts  to  trace  hert 
continued  unceasingly  for  a  couple  of  months  after- 
wards, had  proved  in  vain. 

One  morning  my  grandfather  was  seated  at 
breakfast  in  the  verandah  of  his  quarters,  situated 
high  up  the  rock  above  the  town.  Below  him  lay 
the  roofs,  terraced  and  balconied,  and  populous 
with  cats,  for  whose  convenience  the  little  flat 
stone  squares  at  the  top  of  most  of  the  houses  ap- 
peared to  have  been  devised.  Tall  towers  called* 
mirandas  shot  up  at  intervals,  from  whose  summita 
the  half-baked  inhabitants,  pent  within  close  walla 
and  streets,  might  catch  refreshing  glimpses  of  the 
blue  sea  and  the  hills  of  Spain— conveniences  des- 
tined soon  afterwards  to  be  ruined  by  the  enemy's 
fire,  or  pulled  down  to  avoid  attracting  it,  and 
never  rebuilt.  Beyond  the  white  sunny  ridge  of 
the  line  wall  came  the  sharp  edge  of  the  bay, 
rising  in  high  perspective  to  the  purple  coast  of 
Spain  opposite,  which  was  sprinkled  with  build- 
ings white  as  the  sails  that  dotted  the  water.  My 
grandfather  was  in  a  state  of  great  sensual  enjoy- 
ment, sniffing  up  the  odor  of  the  large  geranium 
bushes  that  grew  in  clumps  in  the  little  garden  in 
front,  and  the  roses  that  twined  thickly  round  the 
trellis  of  the  vine-roofed  verandah;  sipping  thick 
creamy  Spanish  chocolate  between  the  mouth fuls 
of  red  mullet,  broiled  in  white  paper,  the  flavor  of 
which  he  was  diligently  comparing  with  that  of 
some  specimens  of  the  same  fish  which  he  remem- 
bered to  have  eaten  in  his  youth  in  Devonshire ; 
and  glancinff  sideways  over  the  cup  at  an  open 
volume  of  ohakspeare,  leaned  slopingly  on  the 
edge  of  a  plate  of  black  figs  bursting  with  ripeness, 
like  trunk  hose  slashed  with  crimson.  The  major 
was  none  of  your  skimming  readers,  who  glanoo 
through  a  work  of  art  as  if  it  were  a  newspaper— 
measure,  weigh  it,  and  deliver  a  critical  opinion 
on  it,  before  the  more  reverential  student  has  ex- 
tricated himself  from  the  toils  of  the  first  act  or 
opening  chapter;  not  he;  he  read  every  word, 
and  affixed  a  meaning,  right  or  wrong,  to  all  the 
hard,  obsolete  ones.  The  dramatic  fitness  of  the 
characters  was  not  to  be  questioned  by  him,  any 
more  than  that  of  the  authentic  personages  of  his- 
tory. He  would  reason  on  their  acts  and  proceed- 
ings as  on  those  of  his  own  intimate  acquaintances. 
He  never  could  account  for  Hamlet's  madness  other* 
wise  than  by  supposing  the  prince  must  have,  some 
time  or  other,  got  an  ugly  rap  on  the  head — let 
fall,  perhaps,  when  a  baby,  by  a  gin-drinking 
nurse — pniducing  as  in  some  persons  he  had  him- 
self from  time  to  time  been  acquainted  with,  a  tem* 
porary  aberration  of  the  wits ;  a  piece  of  original 
criticism  that  has  not  occurred  to  any  of  the  other 
commentators  on  thia  much-discussed  point.  Of 
lago  he  has  recorded  an  opinion  in  an  old  note* 
book  still  extant,  where  his  observations  appear  in 
indifl!erent  orthography,  and  ink  yellow  with  age, 
that  he  was  a  cursed  scoundrel — an  opinion  deliv* 
ered  with  all  the  emphasis  of  an  original  deteeteff 
of  crime,  anxious  t^at  full  though  tardy  justiot 
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•hould  be  done  to  the  delinqaent'e  memory.  Bat 
bis  great  favorite  was  Falstaff:  '*  A  wonderful 
elever  fellow,  sir,'*  be  would  say,  '*  and  no  more  a 
coward  than  you  or  I,  sir." 

My  grandfather  proceeded  slowly  with  his  meal, 
holding  the  cup  to  bis  lips  with  one  hand  and  turn- 
ing a  leaf  witb  the  other — an  operation  which  ho 
was  delaying  till  a  great  mosquito-hawk,  (a  beauti- 
ful brown  moth  mottled  like  a  pheasant,)  that  bad 
•ettled  on  the  page,  should  think  proper  to  take 
flight.  He  had  lately  come  from  a  parade,  as  was 
evidenced  by  his  regimental  leather  breeches  and 
laced  red  waistcoat ;  but  a  chintz  dressing-gown 
end  a  pair  of  yellow  Moorish  slippers  soften^  down 
the  warlike  tone  of  these  garments  to  one  more 
congenial  with  his  peaceable  and  festive  pursuits. 
Presently  the  garden  door  opened,  and  a  well-known 
step  ascended  to  the  Terandah.  Frank  Owen, 
dressed  in  a  cool  Spanish  costume,  advanced,  and 
stopping  three  paces  from  the  major,  took  off  bis 
tuAed  sombrero  and  made  a  low  bow. 

'*  You  are  the  picture,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said, 
"  of  serene  enjoyment  slightly  tinged  with  sensual- 
ity. But  how  long,  may  I  ask,  have  you  taken  to 
breakfasting  on  spiders?" — pointing,  as  he  took  a 
chair  opposite  the  major,  at  an  immense  red-spotted 
one  that  had  dropt  from  the  ceiling  on  the  morsel 
my  grandfather  was  in  the  act  of  conveying  to  his 
month. 

The  major  tenderly  removed  the  insect  by  a  leg. 

"  'T  is  the  worst  of  these  al-fresco  meals,  Frank," 
said  he.  "  Yesterday  I  cut  a  green  lizard  in  two 
that  had  got  on  my  plate,  mistaking  him  for  a  bit 
of  salad — being,  as  usual,  more  intent  on  my  book 
than  my  food — and  had  very  near  swallowed  the 
Uil-half  of  the  unfortunate  animal." 

'*  There  are  worse  things  than  lizards  in  the 
world,"  quoth  Garry.  *'  Ants,  I  should  say,  were 
certainly  less  wholesome" — and  he  directed  the 
major *s  attention  to  a  long  black  line  of  those  in- 
teresting creatures  issuing  from  a  hole  in  the  pave- 
ment, passing  in  an  unbroken  series  up  my  ances- 
tor's lef\  leg,  the  foot  of  which  rested  on  the  ground, 
then  traversing  the  cloth,  and  terminating  at  the 
loaf,  the  object  of  their  expedition. 

**  Bless  me,"  said  the  major,  as  he  rose  and  shook 
his  breeches  gently  free  from  the  marauders,  **  I 
must  be  more  careful,  or  I  shall  chance  to  do  myself 
a  mischief.  But  they're  worst  at  night.  I've 
been  obliged  to  leave  off  reading  here  in  the  even- 
ings, for  it  went  to  my  heart  to  see  the  moths 
scorching  their  pretty  gauzy  wings  in  the  candle 
till  the  wicks  were  half-choked  with  them." 

**  Do  you  know,  major,"  said  Owen,  gravely, 
*<  that  either  this  insect  diet,  or  the  sedentary  life 
you  lead,  is  making  you  quite  fat,  and  utterly  de- 
Btroying  the  symmetry  of  your  figure  ?  In  another 
week  there  will  be  one  unbroken  line  of  rotundity 
from  your  chin  to  your  knees." 

My  grandfather  glanced  downward  at  his  waist- 
coat. **  No,  my  boy,  no,"  said  he;  "  if  there  had 
been  any  difference,  I  should  have  known  it  by  my 
clothes.  I  don't  think  I've  gained  a  pound  this 
twelvemonth." 

*'  More  than  a  stone,"  <iuoth  Garry.  "  We  all 
remarked  it  on  parade  to-day — and  remarked  it  with 
aorrow.  Now,  look  you,  a  sea  voyage  is  the  very 
thing  to  restore  your  true  proportions,  and  I  pro- 
pose that  we  shall  take  a  short  one  together." 

*'  A  sea  voyage !"  quoth  my  grandfather ;  "the 
boy  is  mad !  Nut  if  all  the  wonders  seen  by  Sin- 
bad  the  sailor  lay  within  a  day's  sail.  Did  I  not 
•ufier  enough  coming  here  from  England!    I  don't 


think,"    said  my  grandfather  with 

pathos,  "  that  my  digestion  has  ever  been  quite  rigbt 

to  this  day." 

"  *  Sick  of  a  calm,'  eh? — Like  your  friend  Mis- 
tress Tearsheet,"  said  the  youngster.  "  But  I  *wm 
settled  it  all,  and  count  on  you.  Look  here,"  be 
continued,  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  large  printed 
bill,  and  unfolding  it  before  my  ancestor.  At  tlM 
top  appeared  in  large  capitals  the  words,  **  PUmm 
de  Toros;"  and  underneath  was  a  woodcut  repr»> 
senting  a  bull,  gazing,  witb  his  tail  in  the  air,  and 
an  approving  smile  on  his  countenance,  on  the  matii- 
dore  about  to  transfi](  him.  Then  followed  a  glow- 
ing account  in  Spanish  of  the  delights  of  a  great 
bull-fight  shortly  to  take  place  at  Cadiz,  setting 
forth  the  ferocity  of  the  bulls,  the  number  of  horses 
that  might  be  expected  to  die  in  the  arena,  and  the 
fame  of  the  picadores  and  espadas  who  were  then 
and  there  to  exhibit. 

The  major  shook  his  head — the  captivating  pro- 
spectus  had  no  charms  for  him ;  he  had  not,  aa  1 
have  before  said,  an  inquiring  mind,  and  habit  wa« 
so  strong  in  him  that  a  change  waa  like  the  dislo- 
cation of  a  joint.  The  ensign  proceeded  to  paint 
the  delights  of  the  excursion  in  the  brightest  colon 
he  could  command.  They  were  to  go  to  Cadia  in 
a  boat  which  he  had  lately  bought — she  was  a  cap- 
ital sailer — there  was  a  half-deck  forward,  under 
which  the  major  might  sleep  at  comfortably  aa  is 
his  own  bed — a  cooking  apnaratus,  (and  here,  aa  he 
expatiated  on  the  grills  and  stews  and  devils  that 
were  to  be  cooked  and  eaten,  with  the  additional 
stimulus  to  appetite  afforded  by  sea  air,  there  waa 
a  spark  of  relenting  in  my  grandfather's  eye.) 
**  You  shall  return,"  said  the  tempter,  *'  with  a  dii- 
gestion  so  completely  renovated,  that  my  name  shall 
rise  to  your  tongue  at  each  meal  aa  a  grace  befoie 
meat,  and  a  thanksgiving  after  it ;  and  as  lo  se»> 
sickness,  why,  this  Levanter  will  take  us  there  in 
twelve  hours,  so  smoothly  that  you  may  balance  a 
straw  upon  your  nose  the  whole  way."  Finally, 
the  cunning  ensign  laid  before  him  an  application 
for  leave  already  made  out,  and  only  awaiting  his 
signature. 

My  grandfather  made  some  feeble  objectiona, 
which  Owen  pooh-poohed  in  his  usual  off-hand 
fashion.  There  was  no  standing  against  the  young- 
ster's strong  will,  that,  like  Aaron's  rod,  swallowed 
up  all  opposition,  and  at  five  o'clock  that  same  even- 
ing the  major  found  himself  proceeding  through  the 
town  towards  the  Waterport  for  embarkation,  bj 
no  means  fully  reconciled  to  the  abandonment  of  bis 
beloved  Lares.  My  luckless  grandfather !  did  no 
presentiment  warn  you  of  a  consequence  then  hang- 
ing in  the  clouds,  that  waa  to  change  utterly  for 
you  the  untroubled  aspect  of  tliose  household  godsl 

Owen  had  attired  himself  for  the  trip  in  a  half- 
nautical  costume — ^a  shirt  of  light-blue  flannel, 
fastened  at  the  collar  witb  a  smart  bandana,  a  blue 
jacket,  loose  duck  trousers,  and  a  roontero  cap, 
which  costume  became  th^  puppy  well  enough. 
He  seemed  of  this  opinion  himself,  as  he  walked 
gayly  along  beside  the  major ;  so  did  the  black-eyed 
occupants  of  many  bouses  on  each  side,  who  peeped 
forth  smilingly  from  behind  their  green  lattices, 
sometimes  nodding  and  kissing  their  hands — ^fortht 
ensign  had  an  incredible  acquaintance  with  the 
budding  and  full-blown  portion  of  the  population  of 
Gibraltar.  The  major  had  stock  to  his  buck-ekios, 
(which  stuck  to  him  in  return,)  over  which  he  had 
drawn  a  pair  of  jack  boots,  and  wore  his  red-laced 
coat  and  regimental  hat — for  in  those  days  that  psa- 
sion  for  mufti,  now  eo  prevalent  in  the  army,  did 
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iftot  exist.  Whenever  he  caaght  sight  of  any  of 
the  greetings  bestowed  from  the  windows,  he  would 
take  off  his  laced  hat,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
tittering  senorita,  who  generally  let  fall  the  lattice 
with  a  slam,  would  make  her  a  low  bow — and, 
after  each  of  these  acts  of  courtesy,  my  grandfather 
walked  on  more  elated  than  before. 

They  passed  the  drawbridge  at  Waterport,  and, 
•truggling  through  the  crowd  of  Turks,  Jews,  infi- 
dels, and  heretics,  who  usually  throng  the  quay, 
entered  a  shore-boat  that  was  to  row  them  out  to 
where  Owen's  Yessel — the  Fair  Unknown^  as  he 
had  christened  her,  in  memory  of  his  unfonotten 
partner  at  the  Carnival  ball — fay  moored.  In  her 
they  found  a  sailor  who  was  to  accompany  them  on 
their  voyage — a  noted  contrabandists,  called  Fran- 
cisco, whose  friendship  Owen  had  lately  acquired, 
and  who  acted  as  his  lieutenant  on  his  marine  ex- 
cttrsions.  The  boat  was  a  neat  affair — a  small 
cotter,  smartly  painted,  well  found,  and  capable  of 
holding  several  persons  comfortably ;  and  Fran- 
oisoo  was  a  ruddy,  portly,  dark-skinned,  large- 
whiskered  son  of  the  sea,  the  picture  of  good-hu- 
mor. My  grandfather  stept  in,  in  his  jack-boots. 
There  was  much  settling  of  carpet-bags  and  stow- 
ing of  provisions  in  the  lockers,  and  then  they 
hoisted  sail,  and  glided  smoothly  out  from  among 
the  shipping  into  the  bay. 

The  breeze  was  light  and  fair,  and  they  went 
on,  as  Frank  had  promised,  pleasantly  enough.  My 
grandfather  for  the  first  time  surveyed  the  scene  of 
his  two  years'  residence  from  the  sea.  The  gray 
old  rock  looked  mellow  in  the  evening  light,  as  an 
elderly  gentleman  over  his  wine-— the  window-panes 
glanced  ruddily,  the  walls  gleamed  whitely,  and 
3ie  trees  were  tinted  with  a  yellower  green  ;  be- 
hind, in  the  eastern  sky,  floated  one  single  purple 
doud.  As  the  objects  became  confused  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  sharp  rugged  outline  of  the  rock  assumed 
the  appearance  that  has  caused  the  Spaniards  to 
eall  it  El  Cuerpo— the  appearance  of  a  vast  human 
body  laid  out  on  its  back,  and  covered  with  a  wind- 
ing-«heet,  like  a  dead  Titan  on  his  funeral  pile — 
the  head  towards  Spain,  the  chest  arched  at  Mid- 
dle Hill,  the  legs  rising  gently  upward  to  the 
knees  at  O'Hara's  Tower,  and  then  sloping  down 
till  the  feet  rest  on  Europa.  The  sun  went  down 
as  they  rounded  Cabrita  Point,  and  the  breeze, 
fteshening,  took  them  swiftly  along  under  the  huge 
hills  that  rise  abruptly  upward  from  the  Spanish 
coast.  Then  Francisco,  lighting  a  charcoal  fire, 
placed  thereon,  in  a  frying-pan,  tender  steaks 
thickly  strewn  with  sliced  tomatoes  and  onions, 
from  whence  arose  a  steam  that  brought  tears  of 

Satitude  and  delight  into  my  grandfather's  eyes, 
e  anxiously  watched  the  cooking— even  threw 
out  slight  suggestions,  such  as  another  pinch  of 
pepper,  an  additional  onion,  a  slight  dash  of  cay- 
enne, and  the  like  ;  and  then,  settlings  plate  firmly 
on  the  knees  of  his  jack-boots,  with  a  piece  of  bread 
and  a  cop  by  his  side,  and  a  knife  and  fork  pointing 
upwards  in  his  hands  like  lightning  conductors, 
^zed  cheerfully  around  him.  And  when  Fran- 
cisco, rising  from  his  knees,  where  he  had  been 
blowing  the  charcoal  fire,  removed  the  hissing  pan 
towards  my  grandfather's  plate,  transferring  to  it 
a  liberal  portion  of  the  contents,  the  good  man, 
gazing  on  the  white  and  red  streaks  of  vegetable 
relieved  by  the  brown  background  of  steak,  and  the 
whole  picture  swimming  in  a  juicy  atmopshere  of 
gravy,  felt  sentiments  of  positive  friendship  towards 
that  lawless  individual,  and,  filling  a  bumper  of 
Zeres,  drank  sacoeas  to  the  voyage. 


Three  times  was  my  grandfather's  plate  replen- 
ished from  the  thrice-filled  pan.  Afterwards  htt 
dallied  a  little  with  a  cold  pie,  followed  by  a  bit  of 
cheese  for  digestion.  Then  folding  hie  hands 
across  his  stomach,  he  expressed  his  sincere  opii^ 
ion,  that  he  had  never  tasted  anything  so  good  as 
that  steak ;  and  when  Owen  placed  in  his  hand  a 
smoking  can  of  grog,  he  looked  on  the  young  man 
with  a  truly  paternal  eye.  He  talked  complacently 
and  benevolently,  as  men  do  who  have  dined  well-— 
praised  the  weather,  the  boat,  the  scene— and  won* 
dered  where  a  man  was  going  who  rode  slowly 
along  a  mountain  path  above  them,  within  hail, 
following  him,  in  imagination,  to  his  home,  in  a 
sort  of  dreamy  contentment.  After  a  second  can 
he  began  to  grow  drowsy,  and,  just  aware  thai 
Owen  said  the  breeze  was  still  freshening,  retired 
to  the  soft  mattress  spread  for  him  under  the  halA 
deck,  and  replacing  his  cocked  hat  by  a  red  nigh^ 
cap,  slept  till  morning. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  he  woke,  consciooa 
that  for  an  hour  or  two  past  he  had  been  sleeping 
most  uneasily.  There  was  a  violent  swinging  mo- 
tion, a  rushing  of  wind  and  of  water,  that  confused 
him  extremely  ;  and,  forgetting  where  he  was,  ha 
nearly  fractured  his  skull  by  rising  suddenly  into  a 
sitting  posture.  Steadying  himself  on  his  hands, 
in  the  posture  of  the  Dying  Gladiator,  he  slewed 
himself  round  on  the  pivot  of  his  stern,  and  pro- 
truded his  powdered  head,  like  an  old  beaver,  out 
of  his  hole.  Owen  and  Francisco  were  sitting  in« 
pool  of  water,  trying  to  shelter  themselves  under 
the  weather  side  of  the  boatr— dripping  wet,  and 
breakfasting  on  cold  potatoes,  and  fragments  of 
meat  left  from  last  night's  meal.  My  grandfathcT 
did  not  like  the  appearance  of  things  at  all.  Rent 
in  twain  by  horrible  qualms,  he  inquired  feebly  of 
Owen  if  they  were  near  Cadiz.  Frank,  in  reply^ 
shook  his  head,  and  said  they  were  at  anchor. 
Then  my  grandfather,  making  a  vigorous  efibrt, 
emerged  completely  from  his  place  of  repose,  and, 
rising  to  his  feet,  looked  over  the  gunwale.  Tha 
scene  he  beheld  was  in  dreary  contrast  to  that  of 
the  evening  before.  Ridges  of  white  foam  were 
all  around — ahead  was  a  lopg  low  line  of  sandy 
coast,  terminating  in  a  point  of  rock  whereon  stood 
a  lighthouse  ;  and  to  leeward  the  bay  was  enclosed 
by  steep  bills.  Over  the  low  coast  line  the  wind 
blew  with  steady  violence.  A  bright  sun  rather 
increased  the  dreariness  of  the  prospect,  which  was 
suddenly  closed  to  my  grandfather  by  a  shower  of 
spray,  that  blinded  him,  and  drenched  him  to  the 
skin,  converting  his  jack-boots  into  buckets.  The 
wind  had  increased  to  a  gale  during  the  night,  and 
they  had  been  forced  to  take  precarious  shelter  in 
the  harbor  of  Tarifa.  The  major  did  not  venture 
on  a  second  peep,  but  sat,  dismally  wet  .and  sea- 
sick, the  whole  morning,  trying  to  shelter  himself 
as  he  best  could.  Once,  a  man  came  down  to  the 
beach,  and  gesticulated  like  a  scaramouch,  scream- 
ing also  at  the  same  time ;  but  what  his  gesturea 
and  screams  signified  nobody  on  board  could  tell. 
At  length,  as  the  gale  did  not  moderate,  whila 
their  position  increased  in  discomfort,  and  was  also 
becoming  precarious,  (for  one  of  their  anchors  was 
gone,  and  great  fears  were  entertained  for  the  oth* 
er,)  Owen  and  Francisco  decided  to  weigh,  and 
stand  in  for  the  shore,  trusting;  to  the  smuggler's 
seamanship  for  a  safe  run.  The  major,  in  spite  of 
his  sickness,  stood  up  and  pulled  gallantly  at  tht 
cable,  the  wind  blowing  his  pigtail  and  skirts  pe»> 
pendicularly  out  from  his  person.  At  last,  aflei 
tremendoua  tugging,  the  anchor  came  up.    Th» 
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jib  was  hoisted  with  a  leef  in  it,  Owen  holding  the 
sheet,  while  the  smuggler  ran  aft  and  took  the 
helm.  They  bent  over  to  the  gale,  till  the  roaior 
stood  almost  perpendicolar  on  the  lee  gunwale, 
with  his  back  against  the  weather-side,  and  ran  in 
till  he  thought  they  were  going  to  bump  ashore  ; 
then  tacking,  they  stood  up  along  the  coast,  close 
to  the  wind,  till  Francisco  gave  the  word.  Owen 
let  go  the  sheet,  and  the  jib  fluttered  loosely  out  as 
they  ran  through  a  narrow  passage  into  smooth 
water  behind  the  sea-wall,  and  made  hat  to  a  flight 
of  steps. 

Presently  some  functionary  appertaining  to  the 
harbor  appeared,  and  with  him  an  emissary  from 
the  governor  of  the  place,  who,  aware  of  their 
plight,  had  civilly  sent  to  offer  assistance.  The 
messenger  was  the  same  man  who  had  made  sig- 
nals to  them  from  the  beach  in  the  morning ;  and  he 
seemed  to  think  it  advisable  that  they  should  wait  on 
the  governor  in  person,  saying  that  he  was  always 
disposed  to  be  civil  to  British  officers.  This  advice 
tbey  resolved  to  act  upon  at  once,  before  it  should 
grow  dark,  foreseeing  that,  in  case  of  their  deten- 
tion from  bad  weather  in  Tarifli,  the  governor  might 
prove  a  potent  auxiliary.  The  major  would  have 
wished  to  make  some  little  alteration  in  his  toilette, 
afler  his  late  disasters  ;  but,  after  trying  in  vain  to 
poll  off  his  jack-boots,  which  clung  to  him  like 
his  skin,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  idea, 
and  contented  himself  with  standing  on  his  head 
to  let  the  water  run  out  of  them.  As  they  ad- 
Yanced  along  the  causeway  leading  to  the  town, 
(the  point  where  they  landed  is  connected  with  the 
town  by  a  long  narrow  sandy  isthmus,)  the  gale 
swept  over  them  volames  of  sand,  which,  sticking 
to  my  grandfather's  wet  uniform,  gave  him  some- 
what the  appearance  of  a  brick- wall  partially 
rough-cast.  His  beard  was  of  two  days'  growth — 
his  hair-powder  was  converted  into  green  paste  by 
the  sea-water — and  his  whole  appearance  travel- 
stained  and  deplorable.  Nevertheless  his  dignity 
by  no  means  forsook  him,  as  they  traversed  the 
narrow  alleys  of  the  ancient  town  of  Tarifa,  on 
their  way  to  the  approaching  interview. 

His  excellency  Don  Pablo  Dotto,  a  wonderfully 
fat  little  man,  received  them  very  courteously.  He 
was  a  Spaniard  of  the  old  school,  and  returned  the 
stately  greeting  of  my  grandfather,  and  the  easy 
one  of  the  ensign,  with  such  a  profusion  of  bows, 
that  for  the  space  of  a  minute  they  saw  little  more 
of  his  person  than  the  shining  baldness  on  the  top 
of  his  head.  Then  they  were  presented  to  his 
wife,  a  good-natured,  motherly  sort  of  old  lady, 
who  seemed  to  compassionate  them  much.  But, 
while  Owen  was  explaining  to  her  the  object  of 
their  trip,  and  its  disastrous  interruption,  he  sud- 
denly stopped,  open-mouthed,  and  blushing  violent- 
ly, with  his  gaie  directed  towards  the  open  door 
of  a  neighboring  apartment.  There  he  beheld, 
advancing  towards  him,  the  Beauty  of  the  Carnival 
ball. 

The  governor's  lady  named  her  as  *'  her  daughter, 
the  Senorita  Juana."  Spite  of  the  different  dress 
and  circumstances,  she,  too,  recognized  Frank,  and 
colored  slightly  as  she  came  forward  to  receive  his 
greeting.  The  ensign,  an  impudent  scamp  enough 
in  general,  was,  however,  the  more  confused  of  the 
two ;  and  his  embarrassed  salutation  w«s  entirely 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  magnificence  of  my 
grandfather's  bow.  However,  he  presently  recov- 
ered his  assurance,  and  explained  to  the  elder  ladv 
how  he  had  previously  enjoyed  the  pleasure  (witn 
a  great  stress  upon  the  word)  of  making  her 


daughter's  acquaintance.  Then  he  recounted  to 
Juana  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  driven  in 
here,  when  on  their  way  to  Cadiz  to  see  the  boll- 
fight. 

'*  We  also  are  going  to  ride  thither  to-morrow,*' 
said  the  SeSorita,  soAIy. 

<*  Ah,  then,  we  shall  meet  there,"  said  Frank, 
who  presently  after  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  absence, 
and  madeMnooherent  replies.  He  was  considering^ 
how  they  might  travel  together,  and  had  almost  re- 
solved to  ofier  to  take  the  whole  family  to  Cadiz  ia 
his  boat — ^a  proposal  that  would  probably  have 
somewhat  astonished  the  little  governor,  especially 
if  he  had  seen  the  dimensions  of  the  craft  thus  des- 
tined to  accommodate  himself  and  retinue.  But 
Garry  was  an  adept  in  manoeuvring,  and  marched 
skilfully  upon  the  point  he  had  in  view.  He  drew 
such  a  pathetic  picture  of  the  hardships  they  bad 
endured  on  the  voyage — ^their  probable  detention 
here  for  most  of  their  short  leave — their  friendless 
condition,  and  their  desire  to  see  something  of  the 
country — that  the  little  governor  was  i(l  a  manner 
impelled  (fancying  all  the  time  that  the  impulse 
sprung  altogether  from  his  own  native  benevo- 
lence) to  desire  that  the  two  forlorn  Englishmen 
would  travel  to  Cadiz  under  his  escort.  So  it  be- 
ing settled  entirely  to  Grarry's  satisfaction  that  they 
were  to  start  next  morning  at  break  of  day  on 
horseback — an  arrangement  which  my  grandfather's 
total  ignorance  of  Spaniah  prevent^  him  from 
knowing  anything  about — they  retired  to  the  prin- 
cipal fonda,  where  the  major  speedily  forgot,  overs 
tolerable  dinner,  the  toils  and  perils  of  the  voyage. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Datbrcax  the  next  morning  found  them  issuing 
forth  from  the  ancient  city  of  Tarifa  on  a  ooople 
of  respectable-looking  hacks,  hired  from  the  inn- 
keeper. Frank  had,  with  his  accgstomed  general- 
ship, managed  to  secure  a  position  at  the  off-rein 
of  the  SeBorita  Juana,  who  was  mounted  on  a  beau- 
tiful little  white  barb.  Under  her  side-saddle,  of 
green  velvet  studded  with  gilt  nails,  was  a  Moorish 
saddle-cloth,  striped  with  vivid  red  and  white,  and 
fringed  deeply.  From  the  throat-lash  of  the  bridle 
hung  a  long  tassel,  as  an  artificial  auxiliary  to  the 
barb's  tail  in  the  task  of  keeping  the  flies  off",  further 
assisted  by  a  tuf^  of  white  horse-hair  attached  to 
the  butt  of  her  whip.  She  wore  a  looped  hat  and 
white  plume,  a  riding-skirt,  and  an  embroidered 
jacket  of  blue  cloth,  fastened,  as  was  the  wrought 
bosom  of  her  chemise,  with  small  gold  buttons. 
Fnnk  could  not  keep  his  eyes  off  her,  now  riding 
off  to  the  further  side  of  the  road  to  take  in  at  onee 
the  whole  of  the  beauteous  vision,  now  coming  dose 
up  to  study  it  in  its  delightful  details. 

In  front  of  the  pair  nide  the  little  governor,  side 
by  side  with  a  Spaniard  of  about  thirty,  the  long- 
betrothed  lover  of  Juana— so  long,  in  net,  that  be 
did  not  trouble  himself  to  secure  his  authority  in  a 
territory  so  undeniably  his  own,  but  smoked  his 
cigar  as  coolly  as  if  there  were  no  good-looking 
Englidiman  within  fifly  milea  of  his  mistress.  He 
wore  garments  of  the  Spanish  cut,  made  of  nankeen 
— the  jacket  frogged  with  silver  cords,  tagged  with 
little  silver  fishes — the  latter  appended,  perhapa,  as 
suitable  companiona  to  the  frags.  A  hundred  yairds 
ahead  was  an  escort  of  four  horse-soldiers  with 
carbines  on  their  thighs,  their  steel  accoutrements 
flashing  ruddiiy  in  the  level  sunlight.  Behind 
Frank  came  Migor  Flinders,  dean  shaved,  and 
with  iack-boots  and  regimental  coat  restored  to 
something  like  their  pristine  splendor ;  by  his  side 
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Tode  another  lady,  the  SeHorita  Carlota,  Juana's 
aant,  somewhere  about  thirty  years  old,  plump  and 
merry,  her  upper  lip  frineed  at  the  corners  with  a 
line  of  dark  down,  quite  decided  enough  for  a  cor- 
net of  eighteen  to  be  proud  of— a  feminine  embel- 
lishment too  common  for  remark  in  these  southern 
regions,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  connoisseurs, 
rather  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the  fair  wearers. 
She  talked  incessantly,  at  first,  to  my  grandfather, 
who  did  not  understand  a  word  she  said,  bat  whose 
native  politeness  prompted  him  to  say,  *'  Si  Seiio- 
rita,"  to  everything — sometimes  laying  at  the  same 
moment  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  bowing  with 
considerable  grace.  Behind  this  pair  came  another 
interesting  couple — viz.,  two  servants  on  mules, 
with  great  saddle-bags  stuffed  to  extreme  corpu- 
lence with  provisions. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning — a  gentle  breeze 
•weeping  on  their  faces  as  they  mounted  the  hills, 
but  dying  into  silence  in  the  deep  valleys,  fresh, 
and  glistening  with  dew.  Sometimes  they  rode 
along  a  rocky  common,  yellowed  with  a  flowering 
ahrub-likp  furze — sometimes  through  unfenced  fields 
-—sometimes  along  broad  plains,  where  patches  of 
blossoming  beans  made  the  air  rich  with  scent,  and 
along  which  they  galloped  full  speed,  the  governor 
standing  high  in  the  stirrups  of  his  demi-piqne, 
the  Senorita^s  white  barb  arching  his  neck  till  his 
muzzle  touched  his  chest  under  the  pressure  of  the 
long  bit,  and  my  grandfather  prancing  somewhat 
uneasily  on  his  hard-mouthed  Spanish  entero, 
whose  nose  was,  for  the  most  part,  projected  hori- 
asontally  in  the  air.  The  major  was  not  a  first-rate 
seat — he  rode  with  a  long  stirrup,  his  heel  well 
down,  his  leg  straight,  and  slanting  a  little  forward, 
body  upright,  and  elbows  back,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  plates  to  ancient  works  on  equitation — a  posture 
imposing  enough,  but  not  safe  across  country ; 
galloping  deranged  it  materially,  for  the  stded  was 
hard-mouthed,  and  required  a  long,  strong  pull, 
with  the  body  back,  and  a  good  purchase  on  the 
stirrups.  The  animal  had  a  most  voracious  appe- 
tite, quite  overcoming  his  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  his  rider ;  and,  on  seeing  a  tuft  of  juicy  grass, 
down  went  his  nose,  drawing  my  grandfather,  by 
means  of  the  tight  reins,  well  over  the  pummel. 
On  these  occasions,  the  major,  feeling  resistance 
to  be  in  vain,  would  sit  looking  easily  about  him, 
feigning  to  be  absorbed  in  admiration  of  the  pros- 
pect— which  was  all  very  well,  where  there  was  a 
prospect  to  look  at,  but  wore  a  less  plausible  ap- 
pearance when  the  animal  paused  in  a  hollow 
between  two  hedges,  or  ran  his  nose  into  a  barn- 
door. But  whenever  this  happened,  Carlota,  in- 
stead of  half-smothering  a  laugh,  as  a  mischievous 
English  girl  would,  ten  to  one,  have  done,  sat 
most  patiently  till  the  major  and  his  steed  came 
to  an  understanding,  and  would  greet  him,  as  they 
moved  on  again,  with  a  good-natured  smile,  that 
won  her,  each  time,  a  higher  place  in  his  estimation. 

Thus  they  proceeded  till  the  sun  rose  high  in 
the  heavens,  when,  on  reaching  a  grove  on  the 
edge  of  one  of  the  plains,  they  halted  under  a  huge 
cork-tree,  near  which  ran  a  rivulet.  The  cavalcade 
dismounted — the  horses  were  tethered,  the  mules 
disburthened  of  the  saddle-bags,  and  the  contents 
displayed  under  the  tree  ;  horse-cloths  and  cloaks 
were  spread  around  on  the  ground  and  a  fire  of  dry 
sticks  was  lit  on  the  edge  of  the  stream  with  such 
marvellous  celerity  that,  before  my  grandfather  bad 
time  to  take  more  than  a  hasty  survey  of  the  eat- 
tbles,  ai^r  seating  himself  on  the  root  of  a  tree,  a 
oup  of  steaming  chocolate  was  placed  ia  hu  hand. 


"Confess,  major,"  said  Garry,  speaking  with 
his  mouth  full  of  sausage,  **  that  a  man  may  low 
some  of  the  pleasures  of  existence  by  leading  the 
life  of  a  hermit.  Don't  you  feel  grateful  to  me  foi 
dragging  you  out  of  your  cobweb  to  such  a  pleasant 
place  as  this?'' 

*'  'T  is  an  excellent  breakfast,"  said  my  grand- 
father, who  had  just  assisted  the  Senorita  Carlota 
to  a  slice  of  turkey's  breast,  and  himself  to  an  en- 
tire leg  and  thigh— dividing  with  her,  at  the  same 
time,  a  crisp  white  loaf,  having  a  handle  like  a 
teapot  or  smoothinff-iron — "  and  my  appetite  is 
really  very  good.  I  should  be  perfectly  easy  if  I 
could  only  understand  the  remarks  of  this  very 
agreeable  lady,  and  make  suitable  replies." 

*'  Let  me  interpret  your  sentiments,"  said  Garry  ; 
'*  and  though  I  may  not  succeed  in  conveying  them 
in  their  original  force  and  poetry,  yet  they  shall 
lose  as  little  as  possible  in  transmission.  Just  try 
me — what  would  you  wish  to  say  V* 

**  Why,  really,"  said  my  grandfather,  ponder- 
ing, *'  I  had  a  great  many  things  to  say  as  we  came 
along,  but  they  've  gone  out  of  my  head.  Do  yoo 
think  she  ever  read  Shakspeare  ?" 

**  Not  a  chance  of  it,"  said  Owen. 

Here  the  senorita  laughingly  appealed  to  Frank 
to  know  what  my  grandfather  was  saying  about  her. 

'*  Ah,"  quoth  my  grandfather,  quoting  his  friend 
Shakspeare — 

I  understand  thy  looks — the  pretty  Spanish 

Which  thou  poarest  down  from  these  swelling  heaveaf 

I  am  not  perfect  in 

She 's  an  extremely  agreeable  woman,  Frank,  I  'II 
be  sworn,  if  one  only  understood  her,"  quoth  my 
grandfather,  casting  on  her  a  glance  full  of  gal- 
lantry. 

The  ensign  was  not  so  entirely  occupied  in 
prosecuting  his  own  love  affair  as  to  be  insensible 
to  the  facilities  afforded  him  for  amusing  himself 
at  the  major's  expense.  Accordingly,  he  made  a 
speech  in  Spanish  to  Carlota,  purporting  to  be  a 
faithful  translation  of  my  grandfather's,  but  teem- 
ing, in  fact,  with  the  most  romantic  expressions  of 
chivalrous  admiration,  as  was  apparent  from  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  words  **  ojos,"  (eyes,) 
**  corazon,"  (heart,)  and  the  like  amatory  cur- 
rency. 

<*  There,  major,"  said  the  interpreter,  as  he 
finished  ;  '*  I  've  told  her  what  you  said  of  her/* 

The  major  endorsed  the  compliments  by  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  bowing  with  a  tender 
air.  Whereupon  Carlota,  laughing,  and  blushing 
a  deeper  red,  made  her  acknowledgments. 

"  She  says,"  quoth  Frank,  **  that  she  knew  the 
English  before  to  be  a  gallant  nation  ;  but  that  if 
all  the  cabalMros  (that 's  gentlemen)  of  that  favored 
race  are  equal  to  the  present  specimen,  her  owd 
countrymen  must  be  thrown  entirely  into  the 
shade." 

**  Delightful !"  cried  my  grandfiither  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  expression  of  pleasure  was 
called  forth  by  the  sentiments  attributed  to  the 
SeRorita,  or  by  the  crisp  succulent  tenderness  of  a 
mouthful  of  sucking-pig  which  was  at  that  moment 
spreading  itself  over  his  palate. 

Following  up  his  idea,  the  mischievous  ensign 
continued  to  diversify  the  graver  pursuit  of  prose- 
cuting his  own  suit  with  Juana,  by  impressing 
Carlota  and  the  maior  with  the  idea  that  each  was 
fiivorably  impressed  with  the  other.  In  this  he 
was  tolerably  successful — the  speeches  he  made  to 
Carlota,  supposed  to  originate  with  my  grand&r 
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Cher,  had  a  very  genuine  warmth  about  them,  be- 
ing, in  fact,  very  often  identical  with  those  he  had 
juat  been  making,  under  immediate  inspiration,  to 
18  own  divinity  ;  while  as  for  the  major,  it  would 
have  been  an  insult  to  the  simplicity  of  that  worthy 
man*8  nature  to  exert  any  great  ingenuity  in  de- 
ceiving him  ;  it  would  have  been  like  setting  a  trap 
for  a  snail.  So  they  journeyed  on,  highly  pleased 
with  each  other,  and  occasionally,  in  the  absence 
of  their  faithful  interpreter,  conversed  by  means  of 
•miles  and  courteous  gesticulations,  till'my  grand- 
father felt  entirely  at  his  ease,  and  was  almost 
aorry  when  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  they 
got  to  Cadiz. 

CHAPTER  III. 

A  whole  city  full  of  people  condensed  into  one 
broad  amphitheatre,  all  bearing  a  national  resem- 
blance to  each  other  in  countenance  and  costume, 
all  apparently  animated  by  the  same  spirit — for 
nothing  could  be  more  unanimous  than  the  applause 
which  greeted  a  favorite  smilingly  crossing  the 
arena,  the  abuse  which  overwhelmed  an  object  of- 
fensive to  the  eye  of  the  many-headed,  or  the  ridi- 
eule  which  descended  in  a  joyous  uproarious  flood 
on  the  hapless  individual  in  whose  appearance, 
dress,  or  manner,  anything  was  detected  calculated 
to  appeal  to  the  highly-sensitive  risible  faculty  of 
a  Spanish  assembly  ; — a  gay  and  picturesque  mix- 
ture of  colors,  waving  and  tossing  like  a  garden  in 
a  breeze,  as  the  masses  of  white  mantillas,  heads 
black  as  coal,  decorated  with  flowers  and  green 
leaves,  red  sashes,  tufled  sombreros,  and  yellow 
gaiters,  with  here  and  there  a  blue-and-white  soldier 
•landing stiflHy  up,  were  agitated  by  each  new  emo- 
tion— such  was  the  scene  that  met  the  eyes  of  our 
travellers  on  entering  the  bull-ring  at  Cadiz  before 
the  sport  commenced. 

My  grandfather  had  made  his  entry  in  spectacles 
— appendages  highly  provocative  of  the  public 
mirth — ^and  had  looked  wonderingly  for  a  minute 
or  two  through  th^  obnoxious  glasses  on  a  sea  of 
faces  upturned,  sideturned,  and  downturned,  all 
looking  at  him,  and  ail  shouting  some  indistin- 
guishable chorus ;  while  the  men  beat  time,  each 
with  the  long,  forked,  painted  stick,  without  which 
no  Spaniard  possessing  sentiments  of  propriety 
ever  comes  to  a  buU-flght,  in  a  manner  most  em- 
barrassing to  a  somewhat  bashful  stranger,  till  their 
attention  was  luckily  diverted  to  an  unhappy  man 
in  a  white  hat,  in  derision  of  whom  they  imme- 
diately sang  a  song,  the  burden  of  which  was  "  £1 
de  sombrero  bianco,''  (he  of  the  white  hat,)  the 
multitude  conducting  itself  throughout  like  one  man. 

My  grandfather  and  bis  friends  occupied  a  dis- 
tingubhed  posiiion  in  a  box  high  above  the  multi- 
tude, and  near  that  of  the  alcalde.  The  Seiioriia 
Juaua  looked  more  lovely  than  ever  in  white  dress, 
over  which  flowed  a  white  gauzy  mantilla,  giving 
4  kind  of  misty  indistinctness  to  the  wavy  outlines 
of  her  figure,  and  the  warm  tint  of  her  neck  and 
arms.  From  her  masses  of  black  hair  peeped  one 
•pot  of  vivid  white,  a  rosebud ;  and  a  green  plumy 
leaf,  a  favorite  ornament  with  Spanish  girls, 
drooped,  bending,  and  soft  as  a  feather,  on  one  side 
of  her  gold-and-tortoise  shell  comb.  The  major  sat 
beside  Carlota,  who,  naturally  frank,  and  looking 
npon  him  now  as  an  old  acquaintance,  would  tap 
his  arm  most  bewitchingly  with  her  fan,  when  she 
wanted  to  direct  his  attention  to  anything  of  inter- 
est. So  the  major  sat  by  her  all  gallantry  and 
•miles,  gazing  about  him  with  wonder  through  the 
doable  gold  eyeglass,  which  still,  in  spite  of  the 


late  expression  of  popular  feeling,  bestrid  hia 
nose.  lie  looked  with  the  interest  of  a  child 
at  everything — at  the  faces  and  dresses  around 
him,  distinct  in  their  proximity,  and  at  those^ 
confused  in  their  details  by  distance,  on  the  ojh 
posite  side  of  the  arena.  He  shared  in  the  dis- 
tress of  an  unfortunate  person  (a  contractor  for 
bulls,  who  had  palmed  some  bad  ones  on  the  public) 
who  tried,  as  he  walked  conspicuously  across  the 
ring,  to  smile  off  a  torrent  of  popular  execration 
about  as  successfully  as  a  lady  might  attempt  tn 
ward  oflf  Niagara  with  her  parasol,  and  who  was, 
as  it  were,  washed  out  at  an  opposite  door,  drenched 
and  sodden  with  jeers.  And  when  the  folding- 
gates  were  opened,  and  the  gay  procession  entered, 
my  grandfather  fiazed  on  it  with  delight,  and 
shouted  **  Bravo  !**  as  enthusiastically  as  if  he  had 
been  an  habitual  frequenter  of  bull- rings  from  his 
earliest  youth.  First  came  the  espadas  or  mata- 
dores,  their  hair  clubbed  behind  like  a  woman's, 
dressed  in  bright-colored  jackets,  and  breeches 
seamed  with  broad  silver  lace,  white  stockings, 
shoes  fastened  with  immense  rosettes,  and  having 
their  waists  girt  with  silk  sashes,  bearing  on  theii 
arms  the  blood-colored  cloaks  that  were  to  lure  the 
bull  upon  the  sword-point.  Next  followed  chulon, 
similarly  attired  ;  then  the  picadores,  riding  stiffly, 
with  padded  legs,  on  their  doomed  steeds ;  and 
mules,  whose  of&ce  it  was  to  drag  oflf  the  dead 
bulls  and  horses,  harnessed  three  abreast  as  in 
classic  chariots,  and  almost  hidden  under  a  mass 
of  gay  housings,  closed  the  procession.  Marching 
across  the  middle  of  the  ring  to  the  alcalde*s  box, 
they  requested  permission  to  begin,  and,  it  being 
granted,  the  picadores  stationed  themselves  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other  round  the  circumference 
of  the  arena.  Then,  at  a  signal  from  the  alcalde, 
two  trumpeters  in  scarlet,  behind  him,  stood  up  and 
sounded — a  man,  standing  with  his  hand  reaay  on 
a  bolt  in  a  door  underneath,  drew  it,  and  pulled 
the  door  swiftly  back,  shutting  himself  into  a  niche, 
as  the  dark  space  thus  opened  was  filled  by  the  for* 
midable  figure  of  a  bull,  who,  with  glancing  horns 
and  tail  erect,  bounded  out,  and,  looking  around 
during  one  fierce  brief  pause,  made  straight  at  the 
first  picador.  The  cavalier,  standing  straight  in  his 
stirrups,  his  lance  tucked  firmly  under  his  arm, 
fixed  the  point  fairly  in  the  shoulder  of  the  brute, 
who,  never  pausing  for  that,  straightway  upset 
man  and  horse.  Then  my  grandfather  might  be 
seen  stretching  far  over  the  front  of  his  box,  his 
eyes  staring  on  the  prostrate  picador,  and  his  hands 
clenched  abM>ve  his  head,  while  he  shouted,  "  By 
the  Lord,  sir,  he  Ml  be  killed  !*'  And  when  a  cholo^ 
darting  alongside,  waved  his  cloak  before  the  bull's 
eyes  and  lured  him  away,  the  major  drawing  a  long 
breath,  turned  to  a  calm  Spaniard  beside  him,  and 
said,  "By  heaven,  sir,  H  was  the  mercy  of  Provi- 
dence !'* — but  the  Spaniard,  taking  his  cigar  from 
his  mouth,  and  expelling  the  smoke  through  his 
nostrils,  merely  said,  •*  Bien  est&,"  (H  is  very 
well.)  Meanwhile,  the  bull  (who,  like  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  china-shop,  seemed  to  have  it  all  his 
own  way)  had  run  his  horn  into  the  heart  of  the 
second  horse,  and  the  picador,  perceiving  from  the 
shivering  of  the  wounded  creature  that  the  hurt 
was  mortal,  dismounted  in  all  haste,  while  the 
horse,  giving  one  long,  blundering  stagger,  fell 
over  and  died,  and  was  immediately  stripped  of  hia 
accoutrements.  This  my  grandfather  did  n't  like 
at  all ;  but,  seeing  no  kindred  disgust  in  the  faces 
round  him,  be  nerved  himself,  considering  that  it 
was  a  soldier's  business  to  look  on  wounda  and 
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death.  He  even  beheld,  with  tolerable  firmness, 
the  spectacle  of  a  horse  dashing  blindfold  and  rider- 
less, and  mad  with  fear  and  pain,  against  the  bar- 
rier— rebounding  whence  to  the  earth  with  a  broken 
•boulder,  it  was  forced  again  on  its  three  legs,  and 
led  stumbling  from  the  ring.  But  when  be  saw 
another  horse  raised  to  its  feet,  and,  all  ripped 
open  as  it  was,  spurred  to  a  second'  assault,  the 
major,  who  had  n't  the  heart  himself  to  hurt  a  fly, 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  but,  feeling  unwell,  re- 
tired precipitately  from  the  scene.  On  reaching 
the  door,  he  wrote  over  the  same,  with  a  bit  of 
chalk,  part  of  the  speech  of  Henry  V.,  **  the  royal 
imp  of  fame,"  to  his  soldiers  at  Agincourt : — 

He  that  hath  not  stomach  for  the  fight, 
Lei  him  depart 

to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  two  Spanish  sen- 
tries, who  gazed  on  the  words  as  if  they  contained 
a  magical  spell. 

Frank  sat  till  it  was  over — 'Splayed  out  the 
play."  Not  that  he  saw  much  of  the  fight,  how- 
ever ;  he  had  eyes  and  speech  for  nothing  but 
Juana,  and  was  able  to  indulge  his  penchant  with- 
'out  interruption,  as  the  little  governor  took  great 
interest  in  the  fight,  and  the  lover  with  the  silver 
fishes  was  a  connoisseur  in  the  sport,  and  laid  bets 
on  the  number  of  horses  that  each  particular  bull 
would  kill  with  great  accuracy.  So  the  ensign 
had  it  all  his  own  way,  and,  being,  by  no  means, 
the  sort  of  person  to  throw  away  this  or  any  other 
opportunity  with  which  fortune  might  favor  him, 
got  on  quite  as  well,  probably,  as  you  or  I  might 
have  done  in  his  place. 

Leaving  Cadiz  next  morning,  they  resumed  the 
order  of  march  they  had  adopted  in  coming — Don 
Pablo  riding,  as  before,  in  front  with  the  knight  of 
the  silver  fishes,  discussing  with  him  the  incidents 
of  the  bull-ring.  The  old  gentleman,  though  very 
courteous  when  addressing  the  two  Englishmen, 
had  but  little  to  say  to  them — neither  did  he  trouble 
himself  to  talk  much  to  the  ladies ;  and  when  he 
did,  a  sharp  expression  would  sometimes  slip  out, 
convincing  Owen  that  he  was  something  of  a  do- 
mestic tyrant  in  private — a  character  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  the  blandest  demeanor  in  public. 
The  ensign  was  at  great  pains  to  encourage  the 
major  to  be  gracious  to  Carlota.  **Get  a  little 
more  tropical  in  your  looks,  major,"  he  would  say ; 
*'  these  Spanish  ladies  are  not  accustomed  to  frigid 
glances.  She's  desperately  in  love  with  you — 
pity  she  can't  express  what  she  feels;  and  she 
mightn't  like  to  trust  an  interpreter  with  her  sen- 
timents." 

**  Pooh,  nonsense,  boy,"  said  the  major,  color- 
ing with  pleasure,  **  she  does  n't  care  for  an  old 
fellow  like  me." 

**  Does  n't  she — see  what  her  eyes  say — that 's 
what  I  call  ocular  demonstration,"  quoth  the  efl- 
•ign.  **  ^^7*^**  don't  return  it,  you  're  a  stock, 
a  stone."  Then  he  would  say  something  to  Car- 
lota, causing  her  eyes  to  sparkle,  and  canter  on  to 
rejoin  Juana. 

It  was  genial  snmmer-time  with  Carlota — she 
had  passed  the  age  of  maiden  diffidence,  without 
having  attained  that  of  soured  and  faded  spinster- 
hood.  She  had  a  sort  of  jovial  confidence  in  her- 
self, and  an  easy  demeanor  towards  the  male  sex, 
such  as  is  seen  in  widows.  These  supposed  ad- 
vances of  the  major  were  accordingly  met  by  her 
rather  more  than  half-way.  None  but  the  major 
was  permitted  to  assist  her  into  the  saddle,  or  to 
receive  her  plump  form  descending  from  it.   None 
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but  the  major  was  beckoned  to  her  rein  when  the 
path  was  broken  and  perilous,  or  caught  on  his 
protecting  arm  the  pressure  of  her  outstretched 
hand,  when  her  steed  stumbled  over  the  loose  peb- 
bles. None  was  repaid  for  a  slight  courtesy  by  so 
many  warm,  confiding  smiles  as  he.  These  fol- 
lowing fast  one  on  another,  began  to  penetrate  the 
rusty  casing  of  the  major's  heart.  On  his  own 
ground — that  is,  in  his  own  quarters — he  could 
liave  given  battle,  successfully,  to  a  score  of  such 
insidious  enemies ;  his  books,  his  flowexs,  his  pipe, 
his  slippers,  and  a  hundred  other  Penates  would 
have  encircled  him  ;  but  here,  with  all  his  strong 
palisading  of  habit  torn  up  and  scattered,  all  his 
wonted  trains  of  ideas  upset  and  routed  by  the 
novelty  of  situation  and  scenery,  he  lay  totally  de- 
fenceless, and  open  to  attack.  The  circumstance 
of  himself  and  Carlota  being  ignorant  of  each  oth- 
er's language,  far  from  being  an  obstacle  to  their 
mutual  good- will,  rather  favored  its  progress.  In 
company  with  an  Englishwoman,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, my  grandfather  would  have  considered 
himself  bound  to  entertain  her  with  his  conversa- 
tion, and,  perhaps,  have  spoiled  all  by  trying  to 
make  himself  agreeable — it  would  have  been  a  tax 
on  the  patience  of  both :  but  being  absolved  from 
any  such  duty  in  the  present  instance,  he  could 
without  awkwardness  ride  onward  in  full  and  si- 
lent communion  with  his  own  thoughts,  and  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  being  smiled  upon  without  being  at 
any  pains  to  earn  it. 

His  note-book,  containing  an  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition, which  I  have  seen — and  whence,  indeed, 
the  greater  part  of  this  chronicle  is  gathered — ex 
hibits,  at  this  period  of  the  journey,  sufiUcient 
proof  that  the  major  enjoyed  this  new  state  of  be- 
ing extremely,  and  felt  his  intellect,  his  heart,  and 
his  stomach  at  once  stimulated. 

**  Spain,"  says  my  grandfather,  in  a  compendious 
descriptive  sentence,  **  is  a  country  of  garlicky 
odors,  of  dirty  contentment,  of  overburtheoed  don- 
keys, and  of  excellent  pork ;  but  a  fine  air  in  the 
hills,  and  the  country  much  sweeter  than  the  towns. 
The  people  don't  seem  to  know  what  comfort  is, 
or  cleanliness,  but  are  nevertheless  very  contented 
in  their  ignorance.  My  saddle  is  bad,  I  think,  for 
I  dismounted  very  sore  to-day.  The  senorita 
mighty  pleasant  and  gracious.  I  entertain  a  great 
regard  for  her — no  doubt  a  sensible  woman,  as  well 
as  a  handsome.  A  pig  to-day  at  breakfast,  the  best 
I  have  tasted  in  Spain." 

The  desultory  style  of  the  composition  of  these 
notes  prevents  me  from  quoting  largely  from  them. 
Statistics,  incidents  of  travel,  philosophic  reflec- 
tions, and  the  state  of  his  digestive  organs,  are  all: 
chronicled  indiscriminately.     But,  from  the  above- 
mixture  of  sentiments,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the^ 
major's  admiration  for  Carlota  was  of  a  sober  nature,  ^ 
by  no  means  ardent  or  Quixotic,  and  pretty  much* 
on  a  par  with  his  passion  for  pig. 

This  was  far  from  being  the  case  with  Garry,, 
who  became  more  and  more  enamored  every  hour. . 
The  Spanish  lover  continued  to  conduct  himself 
as  if  he  had  been  married  to  Juana  for  twenty  yjBars^. 
never  troubling  himself  to  be  particularly  agreeable 
or  attentive,  for  which  obliging  conduct  Garry  felt 
very  grateful  to  him.     The  major  had  been  too 
long  accustomed  to  witness  Owen's  philanderings 
to  see  anything  peculiar  in  the  present  case,  till  hiS' 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  little  incident  he  acci- 
dentally witnessed.     After  the  last  halt  they  made 
before  reaching  Tarifa,  Garry  was,  as  usual,. at 
hand,  to  assist  Juana  to  her  saddle.    The  strings. 
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of  her  hat  were  untied,  and  he  volunteered  to  fas- 
ten them  ;  and,  having  done  so,  still  retaining  his 
hold  of  the  strings,  he  glanced  quickly  around,  and 
then  drew  her  blooming  face  towards  his  own  till 
their  lips  met^-— for  which  piece  of  impudence  he 
only  suffered  the  slight  penalty  of  a  gentle  tap  with 
her  whip.  My  grandfather  discreetly  and  modestly 
withdrew  his  eyes,  but  he/ was  not  the  only  ob- 
server. He  of  the  silver  fishes  was  regarding  them 
with  a  fixed  look  from  among  some  neighboring 
trees,  where  he  had  tethered  his  horse.  Probably 
the  Spaniard,  with  all  his  indifference,  thought  this 
was  carrying  matters  a  little  too  far,  for,  afler  con- 
versing a  moment  with  the  governor,  he  took  his 
place  at  Juana's  side,  and  did  not  again  quit  it  till 
they  arrived  at  Tarifa.  Then  both  he  and  the  gov- 
ernor took  leave  of  our  travellers  with  a  cold  civil- 
ity, defying  all  Garry's  attempts  to  thaw  it,  and 
seeming  to  forbid  all  prospect  of  a  speedy  renewal 
of  the  acquaintance. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

At  the  inn,  that  night,  the  major  betook  himself 
to  rest  early,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  start  for 
Gibraltar  betimes  in  the  morning,  for,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  their  leave  was  to  expire. 

He  had  slept  soundly  for  several  hours,  when 
he  was  awoke  by  Owen,  who  entered  with  a  can- 
dle in  his  hand.  The  major  sat  up  in  bed,  and 
robbed  his  eyes. 

*'  Time  's  up,  my  boy,  eh?'*  said  he,  with  a  cav- 
ernous yawn.  *'  I  should  have  liked  another  hour 
of  it,  but  it  can't  be  helped,"  (preparing  to  turn 
out.) 

*'  I  did  n't  want  to  spoil  your  rest  last  night," 
said  Owen,  seating  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
*'  80  I  said  nothing  about  a  mishap  that  has  oc- 
curred. That  smuggling  villain,  Francisco,  took 
advantage  of  our  absence  to  fetch  a  contraband 
cargo  in  the  boat  from  Gibraltar,  and  has  been 
^ught  in  attempting  to  run  it  here." 

**  God  bless  me,"  said  my  grandfather,  "  who 
would  have  thought  it! — and  he  such  a  capital 
cook  !  But  what 's  to  be  done  ?  Where  's  the 
boat?" 

**  The  boat  is,  for  the  present,  confiscated,"  said 
Grarry ;  '*  but  I  dare  say  the  governor  would  let  us 
have  it  in  the  morning,  on  explaining,  and  perhaps 
release  Francisco,  with  the  loss  of  his  cargo ;  but 
— but — in  fact,  major,  I  don't  want  the  governor  to 
know  anything  about  our  departure." 

My  grandfather  stared  at  him,  awaiting  further 
explanation. 

'*  Juana  looked  pale  last  night,"  said  the  ensign 
after  a  pause. 

The  major  did  not  dispute  the  fact,  though  he 
oonld  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  see  what  it  had  to  do 
with  the  subject. 

**  She  never  liked  that  dingy  Spanish  lover  of 
hers,"  said  the  ^nsign,  **  and  her  faiher  intends 
she  shall  marry  him  in  a  month.  'T  would  make 
|icr  miserable  for  life." 

'*  Dear  me,"  said  my  grandfather,  "  how  do  you 
know  that?" 

"  She  told  me  so.  You  see,"  said  Owen,  shad- 
ing the  candle  with  his  hand,  so  that  my  grand- 
father could  n't  see  his  face,  and  speaking  hurriedly, 
'*  I  did  n't  intend  we  should  start  alone — in  fact — 
that  is — ^Juana  has  agreed  to  fly  with  me  to  Gib- 
ralur." 

'•  Agreed ! — fly !" — ^gasped  ray  grandsire :  "  what 
.41D  extraordinary  young  fellow !" 

**  She  'b  waitiog  for  ub  now,"  resumed  Garry, 


gathering  courage  aAer  the  first  plunge  into  the 
subject ;  "we  ought  to  be  off  before  dayliphf . 
Oblige  me,  my  dear  sir,"  (smiling  irresistibly,) 
"  by  getting  up  immediately." 

**  And  how  are  we  to  get  away,"  asked  my 
grandfather,  '^  supposing  this  insane  scheme  of 
yours  to  be  attempted  ?" 

**  I  've  bribed  the  sentry  at  Francisco's  place  of 
durance,"  returned  the  ensicrn.  '*  We  shall  gel 
out  of  the  town  the  instant  the  gates  are  opened  ; 
and  the  boat  is  tied  to  the  steps,  as  before,  only 
under  the  charge  of  a  sentry  whom  we  can  easily 
evade.  Every  guarda  costa  in  the  place  was  sent 
out  last  night  to  blockade  a  noted  smuggler  who  has 
taken  refuge  in  Tangier  ;  so,  once  out,  we  are  safe 
from  pursuit :  I  found  it  all  out  after  you  had  gone 
to  bed." 

The  disposition  of  MajorFlinders,  as  the  reader 
knows,  was  the  reverse  otenterprising ;  he  would  n't 
have  given  a  straw  to  be  concerned  in  the  finest  ad- 
venture that  ever  happened  in  romance.  He  paused 
with  one  stocking  on,  inclined,  like  the  little  wo- 
man whose  garments  had  been  curtailed  by  the  li- 
centious shears  of  the  pedlar,  to  doubt  his  own 
identity,  and  wondering  if  it  could  be  really  he, 
John  Flinders,  to  whom  such  a  proposition  was 
broached,  requiring  him  to  assist  in  invading  the 
peace  of  a  family.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  his 
powers  of  speech,  of  which  astonishment  had  for 
a  moment  deprived  him,  he  began  earnestly  to  dis- 
suade the  ensign  frOm  the  enterprise ;  but  Owen 
knew  his  man  too  well,  and  had  too  much  youthful 
vivacity  of  will  to  allow  much  time  for  remon- 
strance. 

**  Look  you,  major,"  said  he,  "  I  'm  positive  I 
can't  live  without  Juana.  I  'U  make  a  bold  stroke 
for  a  wife.  The  thing  's  settled — no  going  back 
now  for  me ;  and  I  shall  go  through  with  it  with 
or  without  you.  But  you  're  not  the  man,  I  'm 
sure,  to  desert  a  fellow  in  extremity,  at  a  time,  too, 
when  the  advantages  of  your  experience  and  cool- 
ness are  so  peculiarly  needed.  *  Call  you  that 
backing  of  your  friends?'  " 

The  compliment,  or  the  quotation,  or  both,  soft- 
ened the  major.  **  *  Would  it  were  night,  Hal, 
and  all  well,' "  said  he,  half  mechanically  follow- 
ing the  Falstaffian  train  of  ideas  Owen  had  artfully 
conjured  up,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  on  the 
breeches  which  that  astute  youth  obsequiously 
handed  to  him. 

It  was  still  dark  when  they  issued  forth  into  the 
narrow  and  dingy  streets  of  Tarifa.  My  grand- 
father, totally  unaccustomed  to  visit  the  glimpses 
of  the  moon  in  this  adventurous  fashion,  was  full 
of  strange  fears — heard  as  many  imaginary  sus- 
picious noises  and  voices  as  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  in 
the  dark  valley — and  once  or  twice  siopt  abruptly 
and  grasped  Owen's  arm,  while  he  pointed  to  a 
spy  dogging  them  in  the  distant  gloom,  who  turned 
out  to  be  a  door-post.  But  Owen  was  now  in  his 
element ;  no  tom-cat  in  Tarifa  was  more  familiar 
with  house-tops  and  balconies  at  the  witching  hour 
than  he,  and  he  stepped  gayly  on.  Presently,  they 
were  challenged  by  a  sentry,  to  whom  Owen 
promptly  advanced  and  slipped  into  his  itching  palm 
a  doubloon,  when  the  trustworthy  warrior  immedi- 
ately turned  upon  his  heel,  and  walking  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  post,  looked  with  great  vigilance  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

Owen  advanced  to  a  grated  window  and  tapped. 
Immediately  the  burly  face  of  Francisco  showed  it- 
self thereat,  his  white  teeth  glancing  merrily  in  a 
glimmer  of  moonshine.    A  bar,  previously  filed 
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through,  was  removed  from  the  window,  and  Owen, 
taking  him  by  the  collar  to  assist  his  egress,  drew 
him  through  as  far  as  the  third  button  of  his  waist- 
coat, where  he  stuck  for  a  moment ;  but  the  sub- 
stance was  elastic,  and  a  lusty  tug  landed  him  in 
the  middle  of  the  narrow  street.  Receiving  Frank's 
instructions,  given  in  a  hurried  whisper,  to  go  at 
once  to  where  the  bogt  lay,  and  cast  her  oif,  ready 
to  shove  oif  on  the  instant,  he  nodded  and  disap- 
peared in  the  darkness,  while  Owen  and  the  major 
made  for  the  governor's  house. 

Arrived  near  it  Owen  gave  a  low  whistle — a  pe- 
culiar one,  that  my  grandfather  remembered  to 
have  heard  him  practising  to  Juana  on  the  previous 
day — when,  to  the  unutterable  surprise  of  the  ma- 
jor, two  veiled  figures  appeared  on  the  balcony. 

**  Why,  Owen,  boy,  d'ye  seel"  quoth  the  major, 
stuttering  with  anxiety,  **  who  can  the  other  be  ? — 
her  maid,  eh?" — indistinct  stage  recollections  of 
intriguing  waiting-women  dawning  on  him. 

*'  Ahem ! — why,  you  see,  major,"  whispered 
Owen,  **  she  would  n't  come  alone — could  n't  man- 
age it  at  all,  in  fact,  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
aunt,  who  sleeps  in  the  next  room  ;  so  I  persuaded 
Carlota  to  come  tooy  and  gave  her  a  sort  of  half 
promise  that  you  would  take  care  of  her.^*  Here, 
wishing  to  cut  short  a  rather  awkward  explanation, 
he  ran  under  the  balcony — one  of  the  ladies  dropped 
a  cord — and  Owen  producing  from  under  his  coat 
a  rope  ladder,  (he  had  sat  up  all  night  making  it,) 
attached  it,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  drawn  up, 
ascended,  motioning  to  my  astounded  grandfather 
to  keep  it  steady  below.  The  major,  after  a  mo- 
ment's desperate  half-resolve  to  make  a  hasty 
^  retreat  from  the  perilous  incidents  which  seemed 
momentarily  to  thicken  round  him,  and  leave  his 
reckless  friend  to  his  fate,  yielded  to  the  force  of 
circumstances,  and  did  what  was  required  of  him. 
Then  Owen  lifted  the  ladies,  one  after  the  other, 
over  the  railing  of  the  bnlcony,  and  they  swiftly 
descended.  First  came  Juana,  who,  scarcely 
touching  the  major's  offered  hand,  lit  on  the  pave- 
ment like  gossamer ;  then  Carlota  descended,  and 
making,  in  her  trepidation,  a  false  step  near  the 
bottom,  came  so  heavily  on  the  major,  that  they 
rolled  together  on  the  stones.  By  the  time  they 
were  on  their  feet  again,  Owen  had  slipped  down 
the  ladder,  and,  taking  Juana  under  his  arm,  set 
off  rapidly  towards  the  bay. 

If  anything  could  have  added  to  the  major's  dis- 
comfiture and  embarrassment,  it  would  have  been 
the  pressure  of  Carlota's  arm  on  his,  as  she  hung 
confidingly  on  him — a  pressure  not  proceeding 
from  her  weight  only,  but  active,  and  with  a  mean- 
ing in  it ;  but  he  was  in  that  state  of  mental  numb- 
ness from  the  successive  shocks  of  astonishment, 
that,  as  with  a  soldier  after  the  first  two  dozen,  any 
additional  laceration  passed  unheeded.  He  was 
embarked  in  an  adventure  of  which  he  could  by  no 
means  see  the  end ;  all  was  strange  and  dark  in  the 
foreground  of  his  future ;  and  if  he  had  been  at 
that  moment  tried,  cast,  and  condemned  for  an 
imaginary  crime,  he  would  have  been  too  apathetic 
to  say  anything  in  arrest  of  judgment. 

Silently  and  swiflly,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  they 
passed  through  the  town  and  along  the  sandy 
causeway.  The  succession  of  white  rolling  waves 
on  their  lefl,  where  extended  the  full  breadth  of  the 
Straits,  while  the  bay  on  their  right  was  almost 
smooth,  showed  the  wind  to  be  still  against  them  ; 
bat  it  was  so  moderate  that  they  might  safely  beat 
up  for  the  rock.  Arrived  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
loading  to  the  water,  they  paused  in  the  angle  of 


the  wall  to  reconnoitre.  Francisco  was  lying 
coiled  up  in  the  head  of  the  boat,  his  hand  on  the 
ro)>e,  ready  to  cast  her  loose,  and  the  boat-hook 
projecting  over  the  bow.  Above  them,  and  behind 
the  wall,  at  a  little  distance,  they  could  hear  the 
measured  tread  of  the  sentry,  and  catch  the  gleam 
of  his  bayonet  as  he  turned  upon  his  walk  ;  a  few 
vigorous  shoves  would  carry  them  outside  the  sea- 
wall and  beyond  his  ken.  All  depended  on  their 
silence ;  and  like  two  stealthy  cats  did  Owen  and 
Juana  descend  to  the  boat — the  major  and  Carlota 
watching  the  success  of  their  attempt  with  pro- 
truded necks.  Cautiously  did  Owen  sttide  from 
the  stair  last  to  the  deck — cautiously  did  he  transfer 
Juana  to  the  bark,  and  guide  her  aft.  The  major 
was  just  preparing  to  follow,  when  a  noise  from 
the  boat  startled  him  ;  Juana  had  upset  an  unlucky 
wine-jar  which  Francisco  had  left  there.  The 
sentry  put  his  head  over  the  wall,  and  challenged  ; 
Francisco, starting  up,  shoved  hastily  off";  the  sen- 
try fired  his  piece,  his  bullet  shattering  the  wine- 
jar  that  had  caused  the  mischief.  Juana  screamed. 
Owen  swore  in  English,  and  Francisco  surpassed 
him  in  Spanish.  There  was  no  time  to  return  or 
wait  for  the  other  pair,  for  the  guard  was  alarmed 
by  the  sentry's  shot,  and  their  accoutrements  might 
be  heard  rattling  near  at  hand,  as  they  turned 
hastily  out.  Before  they  reached  the  wall,  how 
ever,  the  boat  had  disappeared. 

Major  Flinders  watched  it  till  it  was  out  of  sight, 
and,  at  first,  experienced  a  feeling  of  despair  at 
being  thus  deprived  of  the  aid  of  Garry's  boldness 
and  promptitude,  and  lefl  to  his  own  resources. 
Presently,  however,  a  gleam  of  comfort  dawned 
upon  him — perhaps  Carlota  would  now  abandon  the 
enterprise,  and  he  should  thus,  at  any  rate,  be  freed 
from  the  embarrassment  her  presence  occasioned 
him.  In  this  hope  he  was  shortly  undeceived. 
To  have  added  the  shame  of  failure  and  exposure 
to  her  present  disappointment,  while  an  opening  to 
persevere  still  remained,  did  not  suit  that  lady's 
ardent  spirit ;  and  whether  it  was  that  the  unscru- 
pulous Garry  had  really  represented  the  major  as 
very  much  in  love,  or  whether  such  an  impression 
resulted  from  her  own  lively  imagination,  she  cer- 
tainly thought  her  companion  would  be  as  much 
chagrined  at  such  a  denouement  as  herself.  She 
displayed  a  prompt  decision  in  this  emergency, 
being,  indeed,  as  remarkable  for  presence  as  the 
major  was  for  absence  of  mind.  Taking  the 
major's  arm,  she  caused  him  swiftly  to  retrace  his 
steps  with  her  to  the  inn  where  he  had  slept.  As 
they  retreated,  they  heard  the  boom  of  a  gun  be- 
hind them,  fired,  doubtless,  from  the  Point,  at  the 
Fair  Unknown.  At  Carlota's  orders,  a  couple  of 
horses,  one  with  a  side-saddle,  were  speedily  at 
the  inn-door;  they  mounted,  and,  before  the  sun 
was  yet  risen,  had  issued  forth  from  the  gate  of 
Tarifa,  on  the  road  to  Gibraltar.  The  major  rode 
beside  her  like  a  man  in  a  dream — in  fact  he  was 
partly  asleep,  having  been  deprived  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  natural  and  accustomed  rest,  and  partly 
bewildered.  A  few  days  before  he  had  been  the 
most  methodical,  unromaniic,  not  to  say  humdrum, 
old  bachelor  in  l.is  majesty's  service ;  and  here  he 
was,  how  or  why  he  did  not  well  know,  galloping 
away  at  daybreak  with  a  foreign  lady,  of  whose 
existence  he  had  been  ignorant  a  week  before,  with 
the  prospect  of  being  apprehended  by  her  relatives 
for  her  abduction,  and  by  the  government  foi  assist- 
ing in  the  escape  of  a  smuggler.  When  at  length 
roused  to  complete  consciousness  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  motion,  he  positively  gToaned  in  anguish  of 
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spirit,  and  TOwed  internally  that,  once  within  the 
shelter  of  his  own  quiet  qaarters,  nothing  on  earth 
should  again  tempt  him  forth  on  such  harum-scarum 
expeditions. 

It  was  near  noon  when  they  reached  Algeciras, 
where  they  stopped  to  breaicfast,  both  of  them 
rather  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  hunger.  This 
town  stands  just  opposite  Gibraltar,  across  the  bay 
•—the  road  they  had  come  by  forms  the  base  of  a 
triangle,  of  which  Cabrita  Point  is  the  apex,  the 
bay  washing  one  side  of  the  projecting  coast,  the 
Straits  the  other.  The  major  was  reserved  and 
embarrassed ;  there  was  a  tenderness  about  Car- 
loti's  manner  that  frightened  him  out  of  his  usual 
gallantry,  and,  to  avoid  meeting  her  glance,  he 
looked  steadily  out  of  the  window  at  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  casting  wistful  glances  at  the  spot  where 
his  quarters  lay  hidden  in  a  little  clump  of  foliage. 
Immediately  afler  the  meal  he  quitted  the  room, 
on  pretence  of  looking  aAer  the  horses.  He  de> 
termined  to  protract  their  stay  in  Algeciras  till 
late  in  the  afternoon,  that  they  might  enter  Gibral- 
tar in  the  dusk,  and  thus  avoid  awkward  meetings 
with  equestrian  parties  from  the  garrison,  who 
would  then  be  hastening  homewards,  in  order  to 
be  in  before  gun-fire,  when  the  gates  are  shut. 

On  returning,  still  out  of  temper,  to  the  room 
where  he  had  left  Carlota,  he  found  her,  quite 
overcome  with  fatigue,  asleep  on  the  sofa.  Her 
head  was  thrown  a  little  back  on  the  cushion ;  her 
lips  were  just  parted,  and  she  looked  in  her  sleep 
like  a  weary  child.  The  major  approached  on  tip- 
toe, and  stood  regarding  her.  His  ill-humor  melted 
fast  into  pity.  He  thought  of  all  her  kindness  to 
him,  and,  by  a  sudden  sof^-hearted  impulse,  took 
gently  one  of  her  hands  projecting  over  the  side  of 
the  sofa.  Carlota  opened  her  eyes,  and  squeezed 
the  hand  that  held  hers ;  whereupon  the  major  sud- 
denly quitted  his  hold,  and,  retreating  with  great 
discomposure  to  the  window,  did  not  venture  to 
look  at  her  again  till  it  was  time  to  resume  their 
journey. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Algeciras  is  the  river 
Palmones,  called  by  the  English  the  Second  River. 
This  was  crossed  by  a  floating  bridge,  pulled  from 
■bore  to  shore  by  a  ferryman  warping  on  a  rope 
extended  across.     They  had  just  reached  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  stream,  when  Carlota  noticed  two 
horsemen  galloping  fast  along  the  road  they  had  > 
just  traversed.     A  second  glance  showed  them  to  { 
he  Don  Pablo  and  the  lover  of  Juana.     The  first . 
inquiries  of  the  governor  had  led  him  to  suppose 
that  all  had  escaped  in  the  boat,  and  it  was  not  till  j 
tome  time  after  that  he  had  learned  the  true  state  ; 
of  atfkirs.  | 

The  fugitives  now  hastened  on  in  earnest,  and 
roused  their  horses  to  a  steady  gallop,  never  pausing 
till  they  reached  the  Guadaranque,  or  First  River, 
about  a  mile  nearer  Gibraltar  than  the  other,  and 
furnished  with  a  similar  bridge.     The  delay  of  the  ' 
pursuers  at  the  former  ferry  had  thrown  them  far  in  | 
rear ;  and  my  grandfather,  inspired  by  the  imminence  j 
of  the  peril,  now  conceived  a  bright  idea — ^the  bright- 
est, probably,  that  ever  flashed  upon  him — by  exe-  . 
outing  which  they  might  eflfectually  distance  their  | 
pursuers.  Dropping  his  glove  at  a  little  distance  from  ; 
the  shore,  he  scut  the  ferryman  to  fetch  it,  and  then  I 
pushed  otf,  (Carlota  having  already  embarked,)  and  ! 
warped  the  bridge  to  the  opposite  bank,  heedless ! 
of  Uie  frantic  gesticulations  of  the  proprietor,  who 
aereamed  furiously  after  them  to  stop.     Whea  he 
leached  the  opposite  side,  he  took  out  his  pocket- 
knifo  and  deliberately  cot  the  rope.    Having  thus, 


as  it  were,  blown  up  the  communication  in  his  resr, 
my  grandfather,  without  the  loss  of  his  bagga|re, 
continued  his  retreat  to  the  fortress;  while  the 
little  governor,who  galloped  up  just  as  they  were 
disappearing,  was,  like  Lord  Ullin,  left  lamenting. 
The  sun  was  already  declining,  and  threw  their 
shadows  far  before  them  on  the  sands,  as  they  rode 
along  the  beach  close  to  the  water.  The  bay  at 
this  inner  extremity  makes  a  great  circular  sweep 
— radii  drawn  from  the  rock  to  diflferent  distant 
points  of  the  arc  would  be  almost  equal ;  and  for 
half  an  hour  they  continued  to  see  Gibraltar  at 
nearly  the  same  distance  to  the  right  and  in  front 
of  them,  holding  itself  aloof  most  provokingly. 
Twilight  descended  as  they  passed  the  Spanish  lines 
and  entered  on  the  neutral  ground.  The  major 
glanced  anxiously  at  his  watch — in  a  few  minatea 
the  gun  from  Middle  Hill  would  give  the  signal 
for  shutting  the  gates,  and  doom  them  irretrievablj 
to  return  into  Spain  for  the  night.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  Major  Flinders  really  punished  his 
horse,  lifting  the  tired  beast  along  with  whip  and 
rein.  Carlota's  kept  easily  beside  him  ander  her 
lighter  weight,  and  they  rapidly  neared  the  barrier. 
Just  as  they  passed  it,  a  stream  of  flame  shot  from 
the  rock,  illumining  objects  like  a  flash  of  lightning ; 
— then  came  the  heavy  report  of  the  gun — another 
minute  and  the  drawbridge  at  Landport  would  be 
lifted ;  but  they  were  upon  it.  They  dashed  across 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Marmion  quitting  Doug- 
las* castle,  '*  jnst  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise,"  and 
were  safe  in  Gibraltar. 

CHAPTKR    T. 

Aftkr  lifers  fitful  fever,  the  major  did  not  sleep 
well.  He  had  left  Carlota  comfortably  established 
at  the  inn ;  and  he  now  lay  nervously  thinking  how 
his  embarrassment  with  regard  to  her  was  to  ter- 
minate, especially  if  Owen  did  not  shortly  make  his 
appearance.  Then  he  was  worried  by  doubts  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  Fair  Unknown  and  her  passengers. 
They  might  have  been  recaptured,  as  escaped  smug- 
glers, by  a  gnarda  costa — they  might  be  detained 
in  the  Straits  by  adverse  winds  or  calms — ^they  might 
have  run  ashore  into  some  bay,  and  come  on  over- 
land. This  last  supposition  haunted  him  most  per- 
tinaciously, and  he  resolved  to  go  up  the  rock  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  day-light  to  look  out  for  them 
along  the  road  from  Spain.  He  lay  tossing  resW 
lessly  till  the  morning  gun  gave  the  signal  of  the 
approach  of  dawn,  and  before  the  echoes  died  away 
he  had  his  breeches  on. 

Night  was  at  odds  with  morning  when  my  grand- 
father, with  a  telescope  under  his  arm,  sallied  forth 
and  be^an  the  ascent.  Silence  was  over  the  rock, 
except  an  occasional  sighing  of  a  remnant  of  night 
wind  that  had  lost  itself  among  the  crags.  At  first, 
the  only  clear  outline  visible  was  that  of  the  rugged 
edge  of  the  mck  above  against  the  colorless  sky ; 
but  as  he  toiled  up  the  steep  zig-zag  path,  the  day 
kept  pace  with  him— each  moment  threw  a  broader 
light  on  the  scene — ^blots  of  shadow  became  boshes 
or  deep  fissures,  and  new  shapes  of  stone  glided 
into  view.  The  only  symptoms  of  animal  lite  that 
he  beheld  were  a  rabbit  that  fled  silently  to  his  hole, 
and  a  great  white  raltore  that,  startled  from  lus 
perch  on  a  gray  crag,  sailed  slowly  opward  on  his 
black-tipped  wings,  circling  higher  and  higher,  till 
his  breast  was  crimsoned  by  the  yet  onrisen  sun. 

The  path  led  diagonally  to  the  siunmit;  and, 
turning  a  sharp  level  comer,  my  grandfather  looked 
perpendicularly  down  on  the  Mediterraneao,  whoso 
laxj  wares,  sending  up  a  geotle  muimnr,  rippled 
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far  below  him.  On  his  leA,  also  steep  down  below 
him,  was  the  neutral  ground,  level  as  the  sea  itself, 
extending  northward  into  sandy  plains,  abruptly 
crossed  by  tumbled  heaps  of  brown  mountains.  A 
reddening  of  the  sky  showed  that  the  sun  was  at 
hand  ;^  and  presently  the  glowing  disk  came  swiflly 
up  from  behind  the  eastern  hills;  the  pale  earth 
shared  in  the  ruddiness  of  the  sky,  and  a  long  rosy 
gleam  swept  gradually  over  the  breadth  of  the  gray 
eea,  like  an  unwilling  smile  spreading  itself  from  a 
man*s  lips  to  his  eyes  and~ forehead.        , 

Conspicuous  on  the  highest  point  in  the  landscape 
itood  my  grandfather,  panting  with  his  exertions 
as  he  wiped  his  forehead.  After  standing  for  a 
moment,  bronzed  in  front  like  a  smith  at  the  furnace, 
face  to  face  with  the  sun,  he  turned  and  swept  with 
his  telescope  the  road  into  Spain.  Early  peasants, 
microscopic  as  ants,  were  bringing  their  fruits  and 
vegetables  into  the  fortress — a  laden  mule  or  two 
advanced  along  the  beach  over  which  the  major  had 
last  night  galloped — but  nothing  resembling  what 
he  sought  was  in  sight.  Then  turning  completely 
round,  with  his  face  to  the  path  he  had  just  ascend- 
ed, he  gave  a  long  look  towards  the  Straits ;  and 
88  he  did  so,  the  wind,  which  had  shifted  to  the 
south-west  towards  morning,  blew  gently  on  his 
face.  A  sail  or  two  was  discernible  in  the  distance, 
outward  bound,  but  nothing  resembling  the  cutter. 
As  the  major  looked,  a  signal  was  made  from  Ca- 
brita,  and  directly  two  feluccas  ]ef\  their  station  at 
Algeciras,  and  swooped  out,  like  two  white  birds, 
88  if  to  intercept  some  bark  yet  hidden  by  the  point. 
Again  my  grandfather  looked  out  to  the  Strait,  and 
presently  a  small  white  sail  came  in  sight  near  Ca- 
brita.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  stood  steadily, 
with  levelled  telescope,  and  then  he  was  almost 
8ure— yes,  he  could  swear — that  he  saw  the  small 
English  ensign  relieved  against  the  sail ;  and  above, 
at  the  mast-head,  the  yellow-striped  flag  that  Fran- 
cisco hoisted  before  as  the  mark  of  a  yacht.  It 
was  the  Fair  Unknown — and  my  grandfather  at  once 
comprehended  that  the  pursuers,  whom  he  had  es- 
caped the  night  before,  had,  on  returning  to  Alge- 
ciras, made  arrangements  for  her  capture  as  soon 
as  she  should  appear. 

The  breeze  was  on  her  beam,  and  much  fresher 
with  her  than  further  in  the  bay,  so  that  the  feluccas 
steered  slantingly  across  her  course  as  she  made 
for  the  rock.  They  held  on  thus,  the  pursuers  and 
the  pursued,  till  within  a  mile  of  each  other,  when 
the  cutter  suddenly  altered  her  course  to  one  nearly 
parallel  with  that  of  the  feluccas.  The  latter, 
however,  now  gained  fast  upon  her,  and  presently 
8  puff  of  smoke  from  the  bow  of  the  foremost  was 
followed  by  the  report  of  a  gun.  My  grandfather 
could  look  no  longer  through  his  glass,  for  his  hand 
shook  like  a  reed,  but  began,  with  huge  strides 
more  resembling  those  of  a  kangaroo  than  a  quiet 
middle-aged  gentleman,  to  descend  the  rock.  Breath- 
less, he  reached  his  quarters,  had  his  horse  saddled 
and  brought  out,  and  galloped  off  towards  Europa. 

Europa  Point  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
rock,  and  commands  at  once  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  and  the  passage  of  the  Straits.  The  road  to 
it  from  the  north,  where  the  major  was  quartered, 
affords,  for  the  most  part,  a  view  of  the  bay.  Many 
an  anxious  glance  did  he  cast,  as  he  sped  along,  at 
the  state  of  affairs  on  the  water.  The  feluccas 
fired  several  shots,  but  all  seemed  to  fall  wide,  and 
were  probably  intended  only  to  frighten  the  chase, 
out  of  consideration  for  her  fair  freight.  Still, 
however,  the  English  colors  floated,  and  still  the 
cutter  held  her  course. 


Some  artillerymen  and  an  officer  were  assembled 
at  the  point  as  tiie  major  galloped  up. 

"  Can't  you  Are  at  'em?'*  said  he,  as  he  drew  up 
beside  the  battery. 

*'  Too  far  off,"  said  the  lieutenant,  rising  from 
the  parapet  on  which  he  was  leaning,  and  showing 
a  drowsy  unshaven  countenance ;  **  we  should  only 
frighten  them." 

"By  heavens!"  said  my  grandfather,  "'tis 
horrible.  I  shall  see  the  boy  taken  before  my 
eyes!" 

"Boy!"  quoth  the  lieutenant,  wondering  what 
particular  interest  the  major  could  take  in  the 
smuggler.     **  What  boy?" 

**  Why,  Owen  of  ours — he  's  running  away  with 
a  Spanish  lady." 

"The  devil!"  cried  the  lieutenant,  jumping 
down.  **  What,  Garry  Owen ! — we  must  try  a 
long  shot.  Pull  those  quoins  out,"  (to  a  gunner.) 
"  Corporal,  lay  that  gun ;  a  dollar  if  you  hit  the 
felucca.  I'll  try  a  shot  with  this  one."  So  say*- 
ing,  he  laid  the  thirty-two  pounder  next  him  with 
great  care. 

"Fire  !"  said  he,  jumping  on  the  parapet  to  see 
the  effect  of  the  shot.     At  the  second  rebound  it 
splashed  under  the  bows  of  the  leading  feluccSyv 
which  still  held  on.     She  was  now  scarcely  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  cutter. 

"Why,  d — n  their  impudence!"  muttered  the 
lieutenant,  on  seeing  his  warning  pass  unheeded, 
"  they  won't  take  a  hint.  Corporal,  let  drive  at 
'em." 

The  corporal  earned  his  dollar.  The  shot  went 
through  the  side  of  the  felucca,  on  which  all  was 
presently  confusion  ;  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  appar- 
ent she  was  sinking.  The  other,  abandoning  the 
chase,  went  to  the  assistance  of  her  consort,  lifting 
the  crew  out,  some  of  whom  were  evidently  hurt. 

"  A  blessed  shot !"  cried  my  grandfather,  giving 
the  lucky  corporal  a  bit  of  gold  ;  "  but  I  'm  glad 
they  'le  picking  up  the  crew." 

The  cutter  instantly  stood  in  for  the  harbor,  and 
half  an  hour  afterwards  the  major  bade  his  young 
friend  and  Juana  welcome  to  Gibraltar. 

Carlota  was  beside  herself  with  joy  at  seeing 
the  wanderers  safe.  She  first  cast  herself  upon 
Juana,  and  cried  over  her ;  then  embraced'  the 
ensign,  who  made  no  scruple  of  kissing  her ; 
lastly,  threw  herself  tenderly  upon  the  major,  who 
gazed  over  her  head  as  it  lay  on  his  shoulder  with 
a  dismayed  expression,  moving  his  arms  uneasily, 
as  if  he  did  n't  know  what  he  was  expected  to  do  with 
them.  Every  moment  it  was  becoming  clearer  to 
him  that  he  was  a  compromised  man,  no  longer  his 
own  property.  On  his  way  through  the  streets 
that  morning  he  had  passed  a  knot  of  officers,  one 
of  whom  he  overheard  describing  "  Old  Flinders" 
as  "  a  sly  old  boy,"  for  that  he  "  had  run  away 
with  a  devilish  handsome  Spaniard — who  would 
have  thought  it?"  "  Av,  who  indeed  !"  groaned 
the  major,  internally.  But  the  seal  was  put  to  his 
doom  by  the  colonel,  who,  when  he  went  to  report 
himself,  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  congrat- 
ulated him  on  his  happiness.  "  Fine  woman,  I 
hear.  Flinders— did  n't  cive  you  credit  for  such 
spirit — hope  you'll  be  nappy  together."  The 
major,  muttering  an  inarticulate  denial,  hastily  re- 
treated, and  from  that  moment  surrendered  himself 
to  his  fate  an  unresisting  victim. 

About  dusk  that  night,  Owen  came  to  biro. 

"By  heavens!"  the  ensign  began,  throwing 
himself  into  a  chair,  "  I  'm  the  most  unlucky 
scoundrel !    Nothing  goes  light  with  me.    I  prom- 
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ised  myself  this  should  be  my  wedding-night — and 
here  I  am,  as  forlorn  a  bachelor  as  ever.*' 

**  What  has  gone  wrong  V  inquired  my  grand- 
father, removing  his  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

'*  I  pressed  her  with  all  my  eloquence,*'  said 
Owen ;  **  reminded  her  of  her  promise  to  marry 
me  the  day  we  should  arrive  here — of  the  necessity 
of  caring  for  her  reputation,  ai\er  leaving  her 
father's  house  and  coming  here  under  my  protec- 
tion,** (here  my  grandfather  winced ;)  *'  talked,  in 
fact,  like  an  angel  who  had  been  bred  a  special 
pleader — yet  it  was  all  of  no  use.*' 

'*  Deliberating  about  marriage  ."*  said  the  major, 
*'  after  leaving  her  father  and  lover  for  you  !  w  hat 
gnat  can  she  be  straining  at,  ader  swallowing  a 
camel  of  such  magnitude  T* 

**  A  piece  of  female  Quixotry,'*  returned  Owen. 
''  She  says  she  can't  think  of  such  selfishness  as 
being  comfortably  married  herself,  while  Carlota 
is  so  unhappy,  and  her  fate  so  unsettled.*'  Here 
he  made  a  significant  pause ;  but  my  grandfather 
was  immovably  silent,  only  glancing  nervously  at 
him,  and  smoking  very  hard. 

'*  In  fact,  she  protests  she  won't  hear  of  marrying 
me,  till  you  have  settled  when  you  will  marry 
•Carlota.** 

*^  Marry  Carlota?"  gasped  the  major  in  an  ago- 
nized whisper. 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  're  not  going 
to  marry  her!'*  exclaimed  the  ensign,  throwing  a 
vast  quantity  of  surprise  into  his  expressive  counte- 
nance. 

**  Why — why,  what  should  I  marry  her  for?'* 
stammered  the  major. 

**  Oh,  lord  !"  said  Garry,  "  here  will  be  pleasant 
news  for  her !     Curse  me  if  I  break  it  to  her." 

**  But  really,  now,  Frank,"  the  major  repeated — 
''  marriage,  you  know — why,  I  never  thought  of 
ftuch  a  thing." 

'*  You  're  the  only  person  that  has  n't  then,*'  re- 
joined Owen.  **  Why,  what  can  the  garrison  think, 
after  the  way  you  smuggled  her  in  ;  what  can  she 
herself  think,  after  all  your  attentions?" 

**  Attentions,  my  dear  boy  ;  the  merest  civility.*' 

"  Oh — ah  !  't  was  civility,  I  suppose,  to  squeeze 
her  hand  in  the  inn  at  Algeciras,  in  the  way  she 
told  Juana  of — and  Heaven  knows  what  else  you 
may  haTe  done  during  the  flight.  Juana  is  out- 
rageous against  you — actually  called  you  a  vile 
deceiver ;  but  Carlota's  feeling  is  more  of  sorrow 
than  of  anger.  She  is  persuaded  that  nothing  but 
your  ignorance  of  Spanish  has  prevented  your  tongue 
from  confirming  what  your  looks  have  so  faithfully 
promised.  I  was  really  quite  affected  to-day  at  the 
appealing  look  she  cast  on  me  after  you  left  the 
room ;  she  evidently  expected  me  to  communicate 
her  destiny." 

My  grandfather  smoked  hard. 

'*  Luis  of  follows  would  give  their  ears  for  such 
a  wife,"  pursued  the  ensign.  **  Lovelace,  the 
governor's  aide-de-camp,  bribed  the  waiter  of  the 
hotel  to  lend  him  his  apron  to-day,  at  dinner,  that 
he  mi(;ht  come  in  and  look  at  her — swears  she  's  a 
splendid  woman,  and  that  he  *d  run  away  with  such 
another  to-morrow.** 

Still  my  grandfather  smoked  hard,  but  said 
nothing,  though  there  was  a  slight  gleam  of  pride 
in  his  countenance. 

"  Poor  thing  !'*  sighed  Garry.  •*  All  her  pros- 
pects blighted  forever.  Swears  she  never  can  love 
another." 

At  this  my  grandfather's  eyes  grew  moist,  and 


he  coughed  as  if  he  had  swallowed  some  tobaoco- 
smoke. 

'*  And  as  for  me,  to  haye  Juana  at  my  lips,  as 
it  were,  and  yet  not  mine — foj  she 's  as  inflexible 
as  if  she  *d  been  born  a  Mede  and  Persian — to  know 
that  you  are  coming  between  me  and  happiness  as 
surely  as  if  you  were  an  inexorable  father  or  a 
cruel  guardian — worse,  indeed  ;  for  those  might 
be  evaded.  Major,  major,  have  you  no  compas- 
sion ? — two  days  of  this  will  drive  me  crazy.*' 

The  major  changed  his  pipe  from  his  right  hand 
to  his  lefl,  and,  stretching  the  former  across  the 
table,  sympathetically  pressed  that  of  the  ensign. 

'*  Do,  major,**  quoth  Garry,  changing  his  flank 
movement  fur  a  direct  attack — '*  do  consent  to  make 
yourself  and  me.  happy  ;  do  empower  me  to  negotiate 
for  our  all  going  to  church  to-morrow.*'  (My  grand- 
father gave  a  little  jump  in  his  chair  at  this,  as  if  be 
were  sitting  on  a  pin.)  '*  I  *11  manage  it  all ;  yon 
shan't  have  the  least  trouble  in  the  matter." 

My  grandfather  spoke  not. 

**  Silence  gives  consent,"  said  the  ensign,  rising. 
"  Come,  now,  if  you  don't  forbid  me,  I  '11  depart 
on  my  embassy  at  once ;  you  need  n't  speak,  I  '11 
spare  your  blushes.  I  see  this  delay  has  only  been 
from  modesty,  or  perhaps  a  little  ruse  on  your  part. 
Once,  twice,  thrice — I  go."     And  he  vanished. 

The  major  remained  in  his  chair,  in  the  same 
posture.  His  pipe  was  smoked  out,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  suck  absently  at  the  empty  tube.  His 
bewilderment  and  perturbation  were  so  great'  that, 
though  he  sat  up  till  two  in  the  morning,  during 
which  time  he  smoked  eleven  pipes,  and  increased 
the  two  glasses  of  grog  with  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  prepare  for  his  pillow  to  four,  he  was 
still,  when  he  went  to  bed,  as  agitated  as  ever. 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  went  to  the  altar,  for 
next  day  a  double  ceremony  was  performed,  making 
Owen  happy  with  Juana,  and  giving  Carlota  a 
husband  and  me  a  grandfiither.  The  major  was 
more  like  a  proxy  than  a  principal  in  the  affair; 
for  Owen,  taking  the  entire  management  upon 
himself,  left  him  little  more  to  do  than  to  make 
the  necessary  responses. 

Carlota  made  a  very  good-tempered,  qniet,  unob- 
trusive helpmate,  and  continued  to  be  fond  of  her 
spouse  even  after  he  was  a  gray-headed  colonel. 
My  grandfather,  though  credulous  in  most  matters, 
could  with  difliculty  be  brought  to  consider  himself 
married.  He  would  sometimes  seem  to  forget  the 
circumstance  for  a  whole  day  together,  till  it  came 
to  be  forced  on  his  recollection  at  bed-time.  And 
when,  about  a  year  after  his  marriage,  a  new-born 
female  Flinders  (now  my  venerable  aunt)  was 
brought  one  morning  by  the  nurse  for  his  inspection 
and  approval,  he  gazed  at  it  with  a  puzzled  air, 
and  could  not  be  convinced  that  he  was  actually  in 
the  presence  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  till  he  had 
touched  the*  cheek  of  his  first-born  with  the  point 
of  his  tobacco-pipe,  removed  from  his  mouth  for 
that  purpose,  making  on  the  infant's  countenance 
a  small  indentation. 

The  little  governor,  Don  Pablo,  was  subse- 
quently induced  to  forgive  his  relatives,  and  fre- 
quent visits  and  attentions  were  interchanged,  till 
the  commencement  of  the  siege  put  a  stop  to  all 
intercourse  between  Gibraltar  and  Spain. 

I  have  often,  on  a  summer's  evening,  sat  looking 
across  the  bay  at  a  gorgeous  sunset,  and  retracing 
in  imagination  the  incidents  I  have  related.  My 
grandfather's  establishment  was  broken  up  during 
the  siege  by  the  enemy's  shells,  but  a  similar  one 
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DOW  Stands  on  what  I  think  must  have  heen  aboat 
the  site  of  it.  The  world  has  changed  since  then  ; 
but  Spain  is  no  land  of  change ;  and,  looking  on 
the  imperishable  outline  of  the  Andalusian  hills, 
unaltered,  probably,  since  a  time  to  which  the  peri- 
od'of  my  tale  is  but  as  yesterday,  it  is  easy  for  me  to 


*'  daff  aside*'  the  noisy  world  without,  and,  drop- 
ping quietly  behind  the  age,  to  picture  to  myself 
my  old-fashioned  grandfather  issuing  forth  from 
yonder  white-wall^  town  of  Algeciras  with  his 
future  bride. 


From  Punch. 


KOSSUTH. 


Kossuth  has  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
city  of  London.  The  Austrian  ambassador,  with 
wise  forecast  of  the  reception  that  awaited  the 
great  Hungarian — who  ought,  many  a  month  since, 
according  to  the  legitimacy  of  despotism,  to  have 
filled  a  grave — the  Austrian,  turned  upon  his  heel, 
and  for  a  while  went  his  way.  Th€U  Kossuth 
ought  to  have  supplied  a  meal  to  the  double-headed 
eagle — never  to  be  gorged  to  the  full  with  such 
provender ; — and  the  rebel  had  balked  the  destiny 
prepared  him,  had  foiled  young  Joseph  and  his 
master  Czar,  baffled  all  odds,  and  was  here — to 
utter  a  discourse  confounding  the  policy  of  the 
would-be  *'  gaolers''  of  the  human  race.  A  most 
pestilent,  most  perplexing  change !  When  the  rebel 
should  have  been  in  his  grave — ^and  there  he  was, 
breathing  words  of  flame — ^a  livinfr  preaching 
apostle  of  man's  freedom,  in  the  Guildhall  of  Lon- 
don !  Legitimacy  had  good  right  to  bite  its  nails, 
and  curse  the  sultan. 

Kossuth's  progress  from  his  home  in  Eaton 
•quare — made,  for  the  while,  entirely  his,  by  the 
true-hearted  Englishman,  whose  roof-tree  is  forever 
honored  by  its  sometime  tenant — Kossuth's  progress 
to  Guildhall  doors  was  a  triumph  swelling  and 
deepening  at  every  step.  There  was  no  attempt 
at  show  ;  the  man  himself  was  the  display ;  the 
noble  spectacle.  The  man,  whose  master-mind 
had  held  all  Austria  at  bay — the  man,  whose  voice 
was  as  a  trumpet  to  his  country's  heart — the  man, 
outraged  in  his  nation,  whose  living  principle  he 
embodied  and  represented,  was  revealed  to  the  eyes 
of  Englishmen,  and  they  hung  upon  that  glorious 
manifestation,  with  looks  of  reverence,  of  love,  and 
sympathy.  It  was  not  merely  Louis  Kossuth 
whom  the  thousands  gazed  upon  and  cheered ;  it 
was  Hungary  ;  bound  and  bleeding — but  still  hope- 
ful, resolute,  defying  Hungary. 

Kossuth  was  nobly  attended  on  his  way  from  his 
home  to  the  Guildhall ;  for  the  hearts  of  English- 
men went  along  with  him  ;  of  the  men  who  in  their 
^^gTBo^iie  make  "the  people."  It  is  true  that 
Kossuth  had  with  him  no  English  peer ;  no  star, 
no  garter,  made  a  part  of  the  show ;  the  great 
Hungarian  was  not  patronized  by  any  of  the  mighty 
ones  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  no,  Kossuth  had  with 
him  for  his  escort  the  people;  nothing  more; 
■imply,  the  people. 

'*  Why  is  it,"  asked  Cobden  at  the  Southampton 
banquet,  '*  why  is  it  that  the  name  of  Louis  Kossuth 
is  heard  at  the  firesides  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
I  would  fain  hope  of  the  higher  classes,  one  of  whom 
we  number  among  our  visitors  to-day?"  One  of 
whom !  That  **  one"  was,  of  course,  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart;  whom  we  can  scarcely  consider  **oue." 
Surely,  by  this  time,  he  has  disfranchised  himself; 
for  so  many  years  has  that  strange  lord  associated 
his  active  sympathies  with  the  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden of  all  hnds,  that  he  must  have  almost  read 
himself  out  of  the  Court  Guide,  Has  he  not  sadly 
compromised  nobility  by  his  doings  with  humanity 
—has  he  not  well-nigh  forfeited  the  lord  in  his  zeal 
for  the  people  ? 


"  One  of  the  higher  classes !"    Yet  how  many 
talking  units  of  the  aristocracy  in  Parliament,  and, 
at  certain  seasons  on  the  hustings,  are  loud  and 
animated  in  their  advocacy  of  popular  freedom ! 
The  great  champion,  great  and  glorious  in  his 
passing  defeat,  escapes  the  carnivorous  jaws  of 
despotism ;  a  man  of  consummate  genius  and  of 
noblest  worth — a  God's  true  man  evades,  by  grace 
of  infidel,  the  hangman's  hands  of  Christian  em- 
perors, and — save  and  except  that  eccentric  one, 
Lord  Stuart — there  is  neither  earl  nor  lord  to  bid 
the  exile  welcome!     But  their  absence  is  their 
own  shame ;  the  cause  of  Kossuth,  as  it  is  a  cause 
deep  and  wide  as  humanity,  can  do  without  them  ; 
though,  in  these  days,  it  may  be  scant  wisdom  in 
themselves  to  aid  in  the  preaching  of  that  social 
lesson.     And  yet,  among  the  aristocracy,  there 
might  have  been  found  men,  with  at  least  a  tradi- 
tional respect  for  suffering  patriotism.     There  have 
been  heads  on  the  Temple  Bar  that  Kossuth  passed 
through,  that  even  now  speak  to  us — there  was  a 
head  that  fell  in  Lincoln VInn-Fields — a  few  paces 
to  the  left  of  Kossuth,  on  his  way  to  Guildhall — 
that  now  utters  and  will  still  utter  solemn  teach- 
ings.    Yet  no  live  peer — no  breathing  liberality 
of  the  House  of  Lords — said  welcome  to  Louis 
Kossuth.     Well,  the  people  of  London  did  the 
honors ;  and  so  the  great  Hungarian  may  excuse 
the  peerage.     To  be  sure,  if  Radetzkj  or  Paske- 
vitch  were  to  come  to  London — nay,  putting  aside 
the  dread  of  sheriiTs  oflicers  for  certain  unpaid 
damages,  were  Schwartzenberg  himself  to  visit  the 
metropolis — great  would  be  the  welcome  of  the 
illustrious  new-comers.     The  doors  of  palatial 
mansions  would  turn  on  their  harmonious  hiif^es 
to  take  them  in.     How,  for  instance,  did  English 
aristocracy  kiss  the  boots  of  Nicholas — how  did 
the  fair  English  aristocracy  mantle  and  blush,  sub- 
limated for  life  by  the  condescending  salute  of  the 
emperor ;  at  the  imperial  touch,  mere  human  blood 
became  ichor ! 

Kossuth  went  his  victorious  way  to  Guildhall ; 
and  there,  in  a  brief  hour,  did  good  battle  against 
Austria  and  Russia. — ^There,  in  that  pacific  hall, 
the  Hungarian  did  as  mortal  injury  to  despotism, 
as  did  ever  his  iron  artillery.  Some  words  are 
things ;  things  irresistible  as  cannon-balls ;  but 
with  an  immortality  in  them  not  to  be  spent.  Such 
words  are  the  words  of  God-gifled  men ;  of  men 
like  Kossuth ;  whom  to  hear,  is  to  listen  to  a  noble 
human  lesson — whom  to  look  at,  seen  through  the 
glorious  halo  of  his  deeds  and  sufl!erings,  is  a  sight 
that  for  the  time  ennobles  the  beholder. 

Kossuth  went  to  receive  the  homage  paid  him 
by  the  people  of  the  city  of  London,  without  pomp 
— without  display.  The  straight-forward  simplicity 
of  the  man  found  fitting  harmony  in  the  unstudied 
welcome  that  was  given  him  by  the  mere  people. 
The  people  were  at  once  his  guards  and  his  enter- 
tainers. And  for  the  foul,  miserable  lies,  made  to 
blacken  the  name  of  a  man  whose  reputation  is 
unspotted — lustrous  as  a  sunbeam — they,  too,  were 
represented — typified,  and  to  be  found  in  the  dirt 
in  the  path  of  Kossuth — the  dirt  trodden  by  the 
feet  of  Kossuth's  horses. 
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From  the  Examiner,  of  1  Nov. 
M.    KOSSUTH   IN   ENGLAND. 

M.  Kossuth  has  vindicated  his  title  to  the  re- 
ception which  was  clainned  for  him  in  England. 
He  has  admirably  represented  in  his  person  those 
gallant  exertions  of  his  countrymen  to  which  this 
journal  has  given  a  strenuous  and  unvarying  sup- 
port during  the  last  three  years.  Not  a  word  has 
fallen  from  him  that  could  throw  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  or  stain  on  the  objects  or  character  of  tiiat 
great  constitutional  struggle.  If  we  were  predis- 
posed to  bid  him  welcome,  his  manner  while  amongst 
us  has  given  him  a  yet  more  distinguished  claim 
upon  our  cordiality. 

We  were  told  to  expect  inflaming  harangues. 
We  know  that  M.  Kossuth  is  an  orator,  that  he 
comes  to  us  a  man  of  eager  temperament,  with  his 
mind  bent  wholly  upon  one  idea  of  a  wronged  coun- 
try, of  friends  the  victims  of  judicial  murder,  of 
himself  persecuted  and  exiled.  So  great  a  sense 
of  wrong  existing  in  a  man  of  ardent  mind  and 
fervent  speech  might  have  justified  some  bitter  dec- 
lamation. But  M.  Kossuth  is  more  than  we  have 
described.  None  but  a  mind  with  a  true  element 
of  greatness  in  it,  feeling  thus,  and  hounded  on  to 
utterance  by  shouts  of  flattering  applause  and  sym- 
pathy, could  so  have  controlled  itself  as  to  speak 
nothing  but  calm,  solemn  fact,  with  deep  emotion, 
but  without  one  passionate,  inflammatory  word. 

M.  Kossuth  has  come  to  England  feeling  in  his 
heart  a  true  respect  for  English  institutions  as  they 
are,  and  as  Hungarian  institutions  should  be.  Is 
he  a  mere  demagogue?  If  so,  he  is,  indeed,  mar- 
vellous among  demagogues ;  for  with  the  whole 
demos  of  England  at  his  heels  claiming  mistaken 
kindred,  when  a  word  or  two  would  place  him  at 
the  pinnacle  of  glory  in  their  eyes,  he  gives  no 
more  than  the  courteous  answers  due  from  a  gen- 
tleman to  their  expressions  of  good-will,  and  care- 
fully refuses  to  identify  himself  with  their  desires. 
Hi^  conduct  has  been  quite  a  pattern  of  good  breed- 
ing and  good  taste. 

It  is  really  remarkable  to  see  the  course  he  has 
taken  through  the  two  extremes  of  silly  admira- 
tion and  unfounded  abuse.     The  socialists  get  up 
in  London  a  central  committee  of  sympathizers, 
and  invite  him  to  a  banquet.     He  very  properly 
declines.     Mr.  Feart^us  O'Connor   rushes  up  to 
him  with  a  cry  of  '^  I  love  you,  Kossuth  ;''  and  a 
mass  of  noise  of  a  hardly  less  disagreeable  kind  is 
beard  rising  up  from  other  enthusiasts  who  are 
praising  the  Magyar  leader  for  what  he  is  not,  run- 
ning after  him  with  a  foolish  extravagance,  apd 
admiring  him  from  a  wholly  false  point  of  view. 
This  als<i  he  quietly  puts  aside,  as  not  feeling  hon- 
ored by  it.     On  the  other  hand,  thus  the  object  of 
an  unfounded  praise,  he  is  made  equally  the  victim 
•of  unfounded   censure.     Shadows  against  which 
we  have  battled  in  this  journal  patiently  time  after 
time,  dull  ghosts  of  fallacies  against  himself  and 
liis  brave  assficiates,  walk  again  abroad  ;  and  these 
:a8  little  succeed  in  moving  him  from  the  direct 
forthright.     He  is  content  to  hear  between  the  two 
extremes  the  quiet  voice 'of  manly  welcome,  oflTered 
not  as  to  a  model  of  perfection,  but  as  to  a  some- 
times fallible  and  weak,  but  always  high-minded 
and  honorable  man.     Only  such  a  welcome  can  a 
popular  leader  of  such  genius  and  capacity  desire. 
"The  indiscriminating  heat  of  vulgar  clamor  is  worth 
.about  as  much  as  the  studied  coldness  of  the  vulgar 
•great.    M.  Kossuth  can  afford  to  dispense  with 
iboth. 


Through  every  phase  of  his  career  we  have  at- 
tended M.  Kossuth  with  the  best  support  which 
our  voice  could  render  to  his  cause.  His  causa 
has  aforetime  been  the  cause  of  England,  and  it 
must,  some  day,  become  the  cause  of  every  nation 
governed  by  an  absolutist  prince.  Curiously  in  op- 
position to  the  lessons  of  history  is  the  remark 
made  by  the  Times  on  the  source  of  English  inde- 
pendence. Why,  it  asks,  does  England  fear  no 
danger,  and  receive  with  hospitality  (we  are  sorrj 
to  say,  very  often  with  a  too  indiscriminating  hospi- 
tality) the  despot  or  the  demagogue  ?  **  England," 
says  the  Times^  **  is  enabled  to  do  this,  and  more 
than  this,  simply  because,  for  upwards  of  a  century 
and  a  half,  she  has  undergone  no  revolution.*'  The 
remark  is  so  put  as  to  imply  that  no  country  is  safe 
in  any  kind  of  contact  with  revolution.  But  Eng- 
land is  now  free  and  safe,  not  because  she  has  not, 
but  because  she  has^  passed  through  a  revolution, 
and  because  her  revolution  was  successful.  Eng- 
land can  receive,  with  equal  impunity,  the  Liouis 
Dixhuits,  Louis  Philippes,  and  Louis  Napoleons, 
the  Louis  Blancs  and  Ledru  Rollins,  the  Ko»- 
ciuskos  and  Kossuths,  because  she  has  thoroughly 
succeeded  in  crumbling  under  foot  the  wicked  fio- 
tion  of  divinity  in  kings,  because  she  has  estab- 
lished a  free  and  full  representation  of  her  people 
in  the  government,  and  because  thus  she  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a  sound  and  right  direction  to  the 
nation's  energies.  The  Stuarts  were  our  House 
of  Hapsburgh  ;  and  to  the  Hungarians  it  would 
seem  to  be  not  yet  impos.sible  that  even  Kossuth 
may  become  a  Cromwell.  Hungary  is  not  yel 
crushed.  It  is  but  a  strong  spring  kept  down  by 
the  great  weight  of  Russia.  'Fifty-one  is  not  the 
last  date  in  the  story  of  the  world ;  and  until  the 
reign  of  absolute  princes  cease,  the  rise  of  patriots, 
some  wise  and  some  foolish,  but  all  of  them  indi- 
cations of  an  unswerving  law  in  history,  will  be 
incessant. 

Very  admirably  did  M.  Kossuth,  in  his  remark- 
able speech  at  Winchester,  apply  the  story  of  the 
three  rings  from  Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise.  Di^ 
fering  forms  of  government  may  be,  and  are  good; 
so  long  as,  differing  in  form,  they  include  a  due 
representation  of  the  people.  But  no  government 
can  be  held  to  be  established  from  which  the  popu- 
lar voice  is  quite  shut  out.  Absolutism  is  at  best 
a  transitional  state  ;  and  when  the  time  of  change 
shall  come,  the  energy  with  which  kings  cling  to 
their  false  pretences  can  only  irritate  and  strengthen 
the  antagonist  whose  rights  have  been  usurped. 
In  many  an  unsuccessful  struggle  the  people  may 
shake  the  throne  ;  they  may  be  shot  or  hung  as 
democrats,  and  kings  or  emperors  may  smile  ;  but 
the  final  decree  is  irresistible  and  sure.  An  en- 
trenchment that  is  opposed  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
will,  by  the  operation  of  those  laws,  in  due  time 
be  overturned.  Sooner  or  later,  one  after  the  other, 
the  strongholds  of  the  absolutists  must  give  way  ; 
and  that  which  has  been  done  in  England  will  be 
done  in  Naples,  in  Austria,  and  in  Hungary,  wher- 
ever there  exists  a  prince  who  does  not  hold  him- 
self responsible  before  his  people. 

But  it  is  not  now  our  purpose  to  point  out  how 
truly  constitutional,  how  perfectly  analogous  to  our 
own  more  happy  revolution,  was  the  late  stuggle  in 
Hungary  ;  how  exactly  we  may  retrace  its  course 
up  to  this  point  even  in  the  lives  of  our  Eliots, 
Pyms,  and  Hampdens.  About  all  that,  we  have 
some  reason  to  hope  that  our  readers  are  informed, 
and  their  minds  made  up.  W*e  are  now  only  speak- 
ing of  Kossuth  as  he  appears  to  us  in  England, 
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■nd  we  cannot  err  in  saying  that  his  pablic  speeches 
have  taken  the  whole  people  by  surprise.  It  is 
understood  that  the  forced  leisure  of  his  late  im- 
prisonment has  been  used  by  him  to  complete  his 
mastery  over  our  English  tongue  ;  and  a  more  de- 
cisive proof  of  genius  could  hardly  be  adduced 
than  that  resolve  so  to  empower  himself  to  make 
direct  appeal  to  the  two  great  and  only  countries 
of  the  earth,  America  and  England,  in  which 
opinion  is  free.  But  even  such  singular  eloquence 
in  a  foreign  language,  though  in  all  respects  re- 
markable, is  yet  the  least  striking  feature  of  M. 
Kossuth's  speeches.  The  peculiar  excellence  of 
matter,  the  lucid  power  of  narrative,  (for  example 
in  his  account  of  the  Hungarian  position,)  the  skill 
with  which  his  topics  have  been  selected,  the  con- 
summate tact  with  which  he  has  perceived  thuse 
points  which  it  was  most  useful  to  make  clear  be- 
fore an  English  audience,  and  the  worthiness  of 
aim  in  every  sentence,  show  that  we  have  here  a 
man  amongst  us  who  deserves  indeed  our  heartiest 
welcome. 

From  the  Examinerf  1  Nor. 
FRATERNIZATION   WITH   AMERICA. 

A  MORE  graceful  fraternization  between  the  men 
of  two  great  nations  could  not  well  be  imagined 
than  that  which  occurred  on  Monday  last,  when 
Mr.  Peabody,  the  wealthy  American,  gave  a  '*part- 
ing  dinner  to  the  American  exhibitors."  And, 
first  of  all,  let  us  remark  how  gratifying  it  is  to 
observe  the  good-humor  and  complacency  with 
which  the  Americans  talk  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 
The  French,  who  carried  off  from  one  third  to  one 
half  of  the  prizes,  are  grumbling,  some  of  them, 
at  not  having  had  all,  and  are  thus  literally  spoil- 
ing a  success.  The  Americans,  on  the  contrary, 
know  how  to  improve  a  failure  into  a  triumph. 
And  we  English  help  them.  We  must  confess  to 
have  observed,  with  regret,  that  the  American  sam- 
ples of  cotton  prints,  and  other  articles  of  manu- 
facture for  the  masses,  were  very  inferior,  even  to 
their  reputation  in  such  things.  Mr.  Abbot  Law- 
rence, however,  declares  that  his  countrymen  sent 
the  worst  samples,  not  the  best,  and  that  the  State 
Shows  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  display 
better  specimens.  Be  it  so.  Lord  Granville  eked 
out  the  excuse  more  happily  by  saying  that  the 
American  compartment  would  **  have  been  better 
filled  if  the  American  people  did  not  think  that 
•ome  of  the  small  things  they  produced  were  not 
of  sufficien^t  importance  to  be  shown  here.*' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Aniierican  exhibitors  go 
88  they  came,  contented ;  and  no  result  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  appears  more  evident  than  that 
of  its  having  improved  friendly  feelings  between 
English  and  American.  There  is  more  than  after 
dinner  compliment  in  the  warmly  expressed  senti- 
ments which  burst  from  Mr.  Lawrence,  from  Mr. 
Peabody,  and  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Walker — ^senti- 
ments which  the  latter  had  already  expressed,  in 
even  wanner  fashion,  at  the  great  dinner  given  to 
Kossuth  at  Southampton. 

It  was  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  however,  who  was 
enabled  to  adduce  some  of  the  strongest  and  most 
practical  proofs  of  the  good  understanding  between 
the  countries.  The  greatest  fact  he  brought  for- 
waitl  was  his  own  successful  negotiation  of  a  treaty, 
to  **  protect  the  construction,  and  guarantee  the  se- 
curity when  constructed,  of  any  canal  or  railway 
opening  a  passage  across  Central  America  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.    It  being  stipu- 


lated that  neither  country  should,  separately  or  con* 
jointly,  possess  one  single  privilege  or  advantan 
with  respect  to  such  canal  or  railway,  which  should 
not  be  offered  on  equal  terms  to  any  other  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.*'  Perhaps,  of  all  En^ 
land's  objections  to  Anglo-American  progress  oi 
conquest  southward,  the  greatest  has  been  that  by 
such  conquests  they  might  secure  a  monopoly  of 
whatever  passage  may  be  effected  across  the  Jstb- 
mus.  This  treaty  comes  seasonably  to  allay  such 
apprehension  ;  and  if  a  clause  were  inserted  that 
the  guarantee  and  the  security  should  be  as  valid 
in  war  as  in  peace,  thus  rendering  the  passage  be* 
tween  the  seas  and  the  ports  at  either  extremity 
neutral,  it  would  prove  not  only  the  completion  of 
a  great  work,  but  the  establishment  of  a  new  and 
a  noble  principle. 

Sir  Henry  also  struck  the  great  chord,  that  in 
the  present  oscillations  of  the  political  world  be* 
tween  two  extremes,  nothing  could  have  so  great  a 
tendency  to  steady  the  movement  as  a  cordial  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Slates. 

Gentlemen,  I  lay  a  great  stress  upon  this  fact,  be* 
cause  I  felt  when  I  signed  that  instrument  ta  which  I 
have  been  alluding,  that  I  laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  a  great  and  equitable  alliance  between  our  two 
countries — (hear,  hear) — an  alliance  which  should 
not  have  for  its  object  the  wronging  or  despoiling,  but 
the  benefiting  and  protecting  the  rest  of  mankind  ; 
and  surely,  gentlemen,  if  such  an  union  were  ever 
required,  it  is  at  this  moment — for  at  this  moment 
the  world  is,  as  it  were,  violently  vibrating  between 
two  extremes,  and  appears  of  necessity  to  demand 
some  regulating  influence  to  moderate  and  steady  it8 
oscillations — (hear,  hear) — and  where,  gentlemen^ 
can  such  an  influence  be  better  found  than  in  the  cor- 
dial union  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
(Great  cheering.)  It  is  true  that  you  live  under » 
republic,  and  we  under  a  monarchy,  but  what  of 
that  ?  (Cheers.)  The  foundations  of  both  sooietie* 
are  law  and  religion.  The  purpose  of  both  govern- 
ments is  liberty  and  order.  (Cheers.)  The  more  yon 
love  your  republic,  gentlemen,  the  more  you  detest 
those  principles  of  confusion  and  division,  which  would 
destroy  it.  The  more  we  love  our  monarchy  the  more 
we  cherish  and  cling  to  those  principles  of  equity  and 
freedom  which  preserve  it.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  In 
this,  indeed,  lies  the  great  moral  strength  of  our  close 
connection.  Hand  in  hand  we  can  stand  together^ 
alike  opposed  to  the  anarchist,  who  calls  himself  the 
fHend  of  the  people,  and  to  the  absolutist,  who  calls 
himself  the  fHend  of  the  throne.  (Loud  oheersO 
Long  then,  gentlemen,  let  us  thus  stand  together,  the 
champions  of  peace  between  nations,  of  conciliation 
between  opinions — (cheers)  :-HUid  if,  notwithstand- 
ing our  example  and  our  efforts,  the  trumpet  of  war 
should  sound,  and  that  war  to  which  it  calls  us  should 
be  a  war  of  opinion,  why,  still  let  us  stand  together. 
(Loud  and  long  cheering.)  Our  friends,  in  that  day 
of  conflict,  shall  be  chosen  from  the  most  wise,  the 
most  moderate,  and  the  most  just  ;  nor,  whilst  we 
plant  the  red  cross  of  England  by  the  side  of  the  stars 
and  stripes  of  America,  do  I  for  an  instant  doubt,  but 
that  we  shall  leave  recollections  to. our  posterity  wor- 
thy of  those  which  we  have  inherited  from  our  ances- 
tors. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  is  fortunate  in  the  circum- 
stance of  this  good  understanding  between  Eng- 
land and  America  having  sprung  up  during  tha 
period  of  his  diplomatic  service  at  Washington ; 
many  unpleasant  causes  of  dispute,  both  with  re- 
spect to  Canada  and  Cuba  having  arisen  during 
that  time.  His  exertions  and  tact  succeeded  in 
overcoming  all ;  and  he  could  not  more  effectually 
have  answered  the  whole  of  the  attacks  and  calum- 
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nies  heaped  upon  him  for  his  previooB  breach  with 
the  Spanish  government. 

It  will  recollected  that  that  breach  arose  from  his 
having,  when  envoy  at  Madrid,  by  order  of  his  gov- 
ernment recommended  to  the  Spanish  ministers, 
after  the  events  of  the  spring  of  1848,  a  policy  of 
conciliation  rather  than  of  rig^or,  and  of  liberal 
constitQtiunalism  rather  than  of  military  and  arbi- 
trary rule.  Narvaez  despised  that  advice,  and 
picked  an  invidious  quarrel  with  Sir  Henry  Bui  wer 
because  of  it.  Yat  Narvaez  has  had  to  regret  his 
own  reactionary  tendencies.  Having  depended  on 
the  court  and  on  the  army  rather  than  on  a  consti- 
tutional party  in  the  Cortes,  he  has  been  tripped 
by  the  court  and  forgotten  by  the  army,  whilst  the 
liberal  party  have  risen  rapidly  in  power,  and  form 
already  the  only  solid  basis  on  which  a  minister 
can  build  a  policy.  The  exile  Narvaez  has  ac- 
cordingly tshaken  hands  with  the  British  envoy, 
who,  at  the  critical  moment,  gave  him  good,  but 
unwelcome  counsel,  a  counsel  now  admitted  to  be 
the  only  sage  one. 

We  stated  some  weeks  past  the  fact  of  Narvaez 
having  given  a  dinner  in  Paris  to  Sir  Henry,  at 
which  the  Spanish  minister  and  a  large  number  of 
Spanish  generals  were  present,  when  the  full  and 
perfect  reconcilement  was  sealed.  The  event 
forms  the  fitting  finale  to  our  long  and  causeless 
diplomatic  quarrel  with  Spain. 


M.   KOSSUTH  AND   MR.    LANDOR. 

Winchester,  25th  October. 

Sir, — It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  I  ac- 
cept the  address  from  the  citizens  of  Bath,  at  the 
head  of  whose  names  I  find  one  so  distinguished, 
and  so  long  familiar  to  me  as  your  own.  Be  as- 
sured that  the  sentiments  yo(i  express  are  those 
which  have  ever  animated  me  in  all  my  efforts^ 
and  in  every  trust  which  my  countrymen  have  con- 
fided to  me.  '*  So(;ial  order'*  I  believe  to  be  con- 
sistent alone  with  constitutional  freedom.  I  have 
sought  to  ensure  the  one  by  strengthening  and  en- 
larging, iu  peaceful  and  legal  methods,  the  other. 
In  this  I  have  been  consistently  supported  by  my 
countrymen  :  it  has  been  all  we  aimed  at. 

Your  allusion  to  the  Potentate,  to  whose  firm 
and  upright  demeanor  I  owe  so  much,  touches  feel- 
ings of  respect  and  gratitude  which  can  never  be 
efi^ced. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

With  feelings  of  the  highest  esteem, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Waller  Savage  Landor,  Esq.         L.  Kossuth. 

Bath,  October  28. 

Sir, — The  chief  glory  of  my  life  is  that  I  was 
the  first  in  subscribing  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Hungarians  at  the  commencement  of  their  struggle  : 
the  next  is  that  I  have  received  the  approbation  of 
their  illustrious  leader. 

I,  who  have  held  the  hand  of  Kosciusko,  now 
kiss  with  veneration  the  signature  of  Kossuth. 
No  other  man  alive  would  confer  an  honor  I  would 
accept. 

Belfeve  me,  sir,  ever  yours  most  faithfully, 

Walter  Savage  Landor. 


[This  article,  from  the  Spectator  of  Nov.  1,  is  double- 
edged,  and  shows  much  anxiety.] 

KOSSUTH  AND  THE  CORPORATIONS. 

It  is  proverbially  a  thankless  oflice  to  be  the 
memento  mori  of  a  jovial  party,  the  Egyptian  skele- 


ton of  a  banquet;  and  in  political  life  it  is  far  easier 
as  well  as  more  popular  to  play  Marshal  Forwards 
to  an  enthusiastic  national  movement,  than  to  hang 
back,  urging  reasons  for  caution  and  hinting  groun<& 
of  dissatisfaction .  And  this  is  especially  true  when 
the  movement  springs  from  an  impulse  of  which 
every  generous  heart  must  partake,  and  is  directed 
towards  a  man  and  a  cause  on  which  no  honest  and 
enlightened  mind  can  look  without  pity,  sympathy, 
and  admiration.  Kossuth  is  eminently  a  man,  and 
the  Hungarian  war  of  independence  is  eminently  a 
cause,  with  which  English  Liberals  of  every  seo- 
tion  would  be  predisposed,  by  natural  inclination 
and  their  own  country's  historical  remembrances, 
warmly  to  sympathize.  And  yet  there  are  aspects 
in  his  reception  here  which  cannot  be  steadily  con- 
templated without  disclosing  definite  grounds  of 
alarm,  and  necessitating  a  definite  remonstrance. 
In  particular,  the  part  taken  in  the  welcome  of  the 
Hungarian  chief  by  the  municipal  bodies  of  Eng- 
land seems  to  us  to  call,  if  not  for  a  protest,  at  least 
for  a  serious  consideration  of  the  objections  that  may 
be  urged  against  their  proceedings.  These  bodies 
have  functions  purely  domestic— nay,  even  purely 
local ;  it  would  be  «  matter  for  regret  were  they 
habitually  to  take  part  in  even  domestic  questions 
that  did  not  peculiarly  afifect  their  own  localities ; 
and  this,  not  only  because  they  are  constituted  for 
other  purposes,  which  are  fully  sufficient  to  employ 
their  time  and  tax  their  powers  were  both  stretched 
to  the  utmost,  but  because  when  they  depart  from 
their  fixed  legal  duties  they  are  acting  without 
authority,  consequently  without  any  but  the  most 
vague  and  general  responsibility,  and  are  in  fact 
nothing  but  a  mere  packed  meeting  of  private  men. 
The  late  Mr.  O'Connell  aimed  at  turning  the  Irish 
corporations  into  '*  normal  schools  of  political  agi- 
tation," and  to  a  great  extent  succeeded  in  his 
object ;  but  they  were  not  for  that  any  the  better 
local  legislators  or  administrators.  And  a  course 
of  conduct  which  reflects  any  leading  principle  of 
that  mischievous  political  career  is  not  thereby 
strongly  recommended  to  the  English  public.  Iih 
terference  with  questions  of  foreign  policy  would 
plainly  be  a  wider  and  therefore  a  more  objcctioi^ 
able  deviation  from  the  proper  business  of  a  munici- 
pal body  than  the  expression  of  opinion  on  mat- 
ters afiecting  the  interests  of  any  portion  of  our  own 
empire  at  home  or  in  the  colonies.  Mind  your 
own  business,  and  mind  it  well,  is  plainly  the  motto 
that  should  turn  municipal  emblazonries  into  pic- 
torial instruction  for  the  people. 

But  the  English  corporations  have  not  only  inde- 
pendent functions  of  their  own — ^they  are  subordi- 
nate members  of  the  national  constitution,  which 
has  provided  channels  for  the  due  expression  of 
public  opinion,  primarily  in  the  representative  as- 
sembly, and,  that  failing,  in  its  tolerance  of  meeV 
ings  of  the  people  on  special  subjects.  Now,  apart 
from  the  general  objection  to  one  organ  in  the  con» 
stitution  attempting  to  do  work  for  which  another 
organ  is  provided,  here  is  this  further,  applicable 
to  the  case  in  point.  As  a  nation,  we  are  not  only 
at  peace  with  Austria,  but  all  our  recognized  rela- 
tions with  her  are  of  a  friendly  character,  and  ths 
integrity  of  her  empire  is  guaranteed  by  treaties 
to  which  we  were  parties.  But  the  very  essence 
of  these  municipal  addresses  to  Kossuth  is  hostility 
to  Austria,  sympathy  with  her  enemies,  and  regret 
at  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  dismember  her  en»- 
pire.  Our  public  and  recognized  foreign  relations 
may  ill  express  our  popular  feeling ;  but  it  is  surely 
an  unseemly  and  indecorous  spectacle  thus  to 
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the  municipal  and  imperial  organs  of  a  great  civil- 
ized community  exhibiting  themselves  to  the  world 
at  open  contradiction,  making  alike  its  friendship 
hollow  and  its  enmity  contemptible.  Suppose  the 
practice  extended,  and  that  the  House  of  Lords, 
for  example — ^surely  a  body  possessing  as  much 
intelligence  and  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  as  the 
corporations — should  vote  an  address  of  congratu- 
lation to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  *'  on  the  sub- 
jugation of  his  rebellious  province  of  Hungary;'* 
what  a  howl  of  execration  would  these  very  mu- 
nicipal bodies  send  up !  Yet  this  step  would  be  no 
violation  of  international  courtesies,  no  infringe- 
ment of  the  European  code — of  that  code  which, 
inefficient  as  it  is,  is  yet  the  safeguard  against  an 
immediate  appeal  to  the  sword  on  every  trifling 
dynastic  or  popular  quarrel.  Our  municipal  coun- 
cils are,  moreover,  administrators  of  the  law,  and 
emphatically  the  representatives  of  that  middle 
class  to  whom  order  is  sacred,  as  it  is  essential  to 
their  very  existence.  They  should  not  rush  for- 
ward as  the  eager  apologists  of  insurrection,  unless 
with  clearer  evidence  of  its  absolute  necessity  than 
in  this  case  can  be  possibly  supplied  at  present — 
nor  even  then,  unless  their  relations  with  the  con- 
tending parties  compel  them  to  express  opinion  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  And  should  such  necessity 
unhappily  arise,  it  will  be  to  sterner  music  than  the 
clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  and  under  leaders  of  a 
somewhat  different  stamp  from  that  of  which  may- 
ors and  aldermen  are  usually  moulded,  that  heroic 
speech  of  the  brief  and  decisive  order,  or  may  be, 
heroic  silence,  would  announce  the  terrible  and  by 
no  means  festive  fact.  Till  such  moment,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  men  of  peace,  whose  nature  and 
whose  office  alike  rank  them  on  the  side  of  order 
«nd  obedience,  should  under  a  temporary  excite- 
ment extend  theif  official  sanction  to  a  man  who, 
however  lofty  his  motives,  however  exemplary  his 
character,  however  interesting  his  cause,  appears 
in  this  country  as  the  public  enemy  of  a  power  with 
whom  we  are  at  peace  and  on  terms  of  friendship, 
and  should  drown  in  acclamations  of  applause  just 
those  passages  of  his  fervid  and  fiery  orations  in 
which  ho  denounces  with  the  strongest,  and,  we 
allow,  for  him  most  natural,  epithets  of  vitupera- 
tion, our  "  ancient  ally"  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
What  would  these  gentlemen  think  and  say  if  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine,  or  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  had 
chosen,  in  April,  1848,  to  send  addresses  of  sympathy 
and  condoleQce  to  the  chiefs  of  our  Chartist  con- 
spiracy ?  and  where  would  be  the  diflference  ?  If 
English  constitutionalists  have  the  right  to  express 
their. sympathy  in  this  way  with  the  struggles  of 
the  dependencies  of  foreign  States  for  independence, 
foreign  republicans,  red  or  otherwise,  have  just 
the  same  right  to  interfere  in  the  same  way  and  to 
the  same  extent  in  our  domestic  factions.  Such 
mutual  interference  must  generate  a  war  spirit, 
which  would  be  in  constant  danger  of  exploding 
into  actual  war ;  and  even  if  cotton  and  heroism 
should  permanently  establish  such  a  stable  equilib- 
rium as  to  prevent  that,  it  cannot  be  desirable  for 
the  various  nations  of  Europe  that  their  domestic 
quarrels  should  be  exasperated,  as  they  must  inev- 
itably be,  by  adding  to  their  own  bitterness  the 
fiercer  malignity  of  national  jealousies.  Of  course, 
no  rational  man  will  answer  this  argument  by  the 
assertion  that  the  cause  of  Hungary  was  a  just 
cause,  but  that  Irish  repeal  or  Chartist  agitation 
are  mere  ebullitions  of  groundless  and  wicked  dis- 
content. Probably  the  history  of  our  connexion 
with  Ireland  has  been  as  disgraceful  a  page  as  is 


to  be  found  in  the  record  of  national  crimes ;  and 
our  lower  classes  are  neither  so  happy  nor  so  civ- 
ilized as  that  we  can  afi[brd  to  throw  stones  at  any 
European*  power,  much  less  at  Austria.  Besides, 
were  it  ever  so  true  that  England  was  just  in  her 
dealings  and  Austria  unjust,  what  would  it  be  to 
the  purpose,  so  long  as  -England  and  Austria  alone 
were  judges?  The  Austrian  government  no  more 
does  acts  which  it  considers  politically  unjust,  in 
any  large  sense  of  that  phrase,  than  the  l^nglish 
government.  In  fact,  there  is  but  one  ultimate 
arbiter  to  which  nations  will  consent  to  aippeal ;  and 
those  who  studiously  disclaim  this  resort  ought  con- 
sistently to  avoid  those  remonstrances  and  interfer- 
ences which  have  no  meaning  but  in  an  ultimate 
appeal  to  arms.  Once  'let  nations  take  to  lecturinff 
and  bullying  one  another,  and  there  will  be  no  end 
to  it.  Each  government  will  be  for  managing  the 
affairs  of  every  other ;  and  if  the  practice  is,  as  in 
the  case  we  are  speaking  of,  to  be  extended  to  the 
subordinate  fractional  governments  by  which  the 
administration  of  a  country  is  carried  on,  every 
vestry  meeting  may  come  to  be  an  arena  for  the 
discussion  of  European  policy,  and  while  Smith 
and  Tomkins  are  hurling  the  thunderbolts  of  elo- 
quence at  crowned  heads  and  starred  prime  minis* 
ters,  the  church-fabric  will  fall  to  pieces,  the  organ- 
bellows  wear  out,  and  the  clerk  and  parson  be  left 
to  vote  what  rates  they  please.  '*  Ne  sutor  ultra 
crepidam"  is  as  essential  to  the  making  of  shoes 
well,  as  it  is  for  the  prevention  of  doing  higher 
things  badly. 

These  objections  would  apply  to  the  course  taken 
by  the  municipal  bodies  which  have  addressed 
Kossuth,  supposing  them  to  be  fully  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  tha  case  on  which  they  are  pre- 
suming to  pronounce  public  judgment.  But  they 
acquire  double  force  when  it  is  remembered  thai 
the  majority  of  those  who  vote  these  addresses  must 
be  most  inadequately  informed  of  the  facts  on  which 
alone  a  conclusive  judgment  can  be  founded.  How 
Many  mayors  or  common  councilmen  could  point 
out  Hungary  on  a  map  of  Europe  which  had  no 
names  of  places  ?  How  small  a  number  even  of 
those  could  tell  what  the  constitution  of  Hungary 
was  before  1848,  what  reforms  Kossuth  and  his 
party  aimed  at,  what  changes  the  reactionist  party 
have  since  introduced!  How  many  could  state 
wherein  the  Hungarian  peasant  was  less  a  free  man 
than  the  English  agricultural  laborer  ?  Yet  these 
are  but  a  minute  portion  of  the  elements  that  enter 
into  a  rational  judgment  of  the  whole  case  between 
Austria  and  her  dependency.  Is  there  in  fact  evi- 
dence before  these  town-councils  of  such  a  convin(v 
ing  nature  that  they  would  convict  a  man  of  the 
smallest  misdemeanor  upon  it?  Evidence  is  no 
doubt  to  be  got  at,  but  have  these  town-councils 
taken  the  trouble  to  master  the  case  ?  No  one  who 
knows  the  English  bourgeoisie  in  the  provinces  or 
in  London  will  venture  to  say  that  they  have  gone, 
in  this  matter,  upon  any  ground  stronger  than  that 
of  a  vague  sympathy  with  the  name  of  constitutional 
rights  and  a  vague  abhorrence  of  despotic  cruelty 
and  injustice*  And  is  this  vague  sympathy  witn 
right,  this  vague  abhorrence  of  wrong,  a  justifica^ 
tion  for  rushing  into  expressions  of  sympathy  with 
and  abhorrence  of  persons,  without  a  preliminary 
and  patient  and  impartial  inquiry  on  whose  side  ia 
the  right  and  on  whose  the  wrong  ?  This  rather 
seems  to  be  the  proceeding  of  a  mob,  blindly  fol- 


[*  The  Spectator  leaves  itself  at  liberty,  so  far 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa  are  concerned.] 
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lowing  the  voice  of  a  leader,  the  tocsin  of  a  party- 
Cry,  not  the  thoughtful  and  deliberate  action  of 
constituted  bodies,  all  of  whose  decisions  should 
have  something  of  the  weight  of  laws,  because 
they  are  presumed  to  be  reached  with  something 
af  that  calm  deliberation  and  full  knowledge  on 
which  legal  judgments  rest,  and  from  which  they 
derive  their  solemn  sanction.  No  doubt,  there  is 
a  great  temptation  for  popularly-elected  bodies  to 
seize  upon  what  are  called  the  broad  features  of  a 
case ;  no  doubt,  it  is  difficult  to  hold  the  judgment 
suspended  in  presence  of  a  great  question  ;  but  the 
political  education  of  which  Englishmen  boast  con- 
sists mainly  in  the  formation  of  this  habit  of  judi- 
cious scepticism.  Where  men  are  compelled  to  act, 
if  they  have  not  knowledge  they  must  act  on  in- 
stinct, and  instinct  is  often  sublime ;  but  to  rush 
into  action  needlessly,  and  in  the  absence  of  that 
strict  information  on  which  right  action  can  alone 
be  habitually  based,  is,  at  least,  not  the  character- 
istic to  be  expected  from  or  praised  in  the  consti- 
tutional organs  of  a  great  nation.  Surely  in  such 
a  case  silence  and  inaction  are  more  manful  than 
all  the  froth-floods  of  radical  eloquence,  and  all  the 
harlequinade  gesticulations  of  platform  cosmopolitan 
philanthropy,  which  would  sheath  every  sword  in 
Britain  and  shout  "  Stop"  to  the  giant  powers  of 
barbarian  despotism ;  carrying  into  practical  life  the 
hypothetical  folly  of  the  poet — 

You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 
Aud  bid  the  main  flood  'bate  his  usual  height. 

Last  year,  our  draymen  lynched  Haynau,  and  do 
Che  was  very  sorry  that  they  escaped  detection  and 
consequent  punishment ;  but  municipal  bodies  whose 
political  existence  dates  back  centuries  ought  not 
to  need  teaching  that  a  higher  morality  is  expected 
from  them,  and  that  steps  of  this  sort  on  the  side 
they  consider  the  right  side  are  sure  to  be  followed 
by  similar  steps  on  what  they  will  consider  the 
wrong  side.  **  The  villany  you  teach  me  I  will 
execute,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  my 
instruction. ' '  The  slightest  deviation  from  legality 
in  constituted  authorities  is  a  fatal  precedent,  sure 
to  be  turned  against  them  to  their  disadvantage  by 
those  whose  ends  as  well  as  means  are  wrong  ;  and 
we  believe  the  steps  to  be  very  few  from  such  pro- 
ceedings as  we  have  been  commenting  on,  to  such 
a  disorganization  as  issues  in  Mexican  annexation 
and  Cuban  invasions. 


From  the  Spectator,  lot  Nor. 

MODERN     "  non-intervention"     TRANSLATED 
INTO    THE    VERNACULAR. 

M.  Kossuth  seems  to  have  adopted  the  principle 
of  asking  from  each  country  that  which  it  might  be 
expected  to  give — a  very  practical  idea  ;  but  more- 
over, he  asks  it  in  the  manner  which  may  be  sup- 
posed most  acceptable  to  each  country.  He  adopts, 
as  it  were,  the  political  dialect  suited  to  the  to- 
pography of  the  place  at  which  he  stops.  At 
Spezia,  the  reports  of  Italian  journals  represent  him 
as  holding  conversation  in  which  he  let  fall  avow- 
als of  his  desire  for  alliance  with  the  Italian  move- 
ment, and  his  purpose  of  collecting  men  and  muni- 
tioniTof  war — the  Italian  idea.  At  Marseilles,  he 
adopts  the  cry  of  "  Vive  la  R^publique !"  accepts 
the  manifestation  of  the  French  population  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  government,  and  promises,  for  his 
own  country,  **  to  deserve  it.'*  In  England,  he  talks 
^  constitutional*'  language,  prefers  to  recognize  offi- 


cial and  corporate  functionaries,  and  upholds  the  do^ 
trine  of  non-intervention — he  asks  for  nothing  moreu 
In  America,  as  we  see  by  the  journals  of  various 
parties,  they  are  fully  expecting  him  to  talk  d»> 
mocracy,  and  they  are  avowedly  prepared  to  b# 
loudly  disappointed  if  he  do  not. 

Now  what  is  it  that  M.  Kossuth  proposes  to  ths 
English  people?  His  proposition  embraces  a 
machinery  and  an  ulterior  operation.  His  ma- 
chinery is  borrowed  from  our  most  recent  political 
contrivance :  he  desires  that  another  of  those  **  aft- 
sociations"  which  have  achieved  our  recent  polit- 
ical victories  should  be  established — one  like  tha 
Reform  League  or  the  Anti-Coin-law  Association. 
He  professes  to  recognize  corporate  bodies  exclu- 
sively, desiring  to  make  his  appeal  "  national," 
and  to  abstain  altogether  from  internal  questions  or 
party  politics  :  but  an  appeal  of  the  kind  addressed 
to  our  corporations  attests  the  fact  that  M.  Kossuth  is 
a  novice  in  English  politics.  Mayors  are  not  officers 
of  agitation,  though  they  did  make  such  a  show  io 
Prince  Albert's  gentle  agitation  for  the  Crystal 
Palace ;  but  then  it  was  an  agitation  '*  by  author- 
ity." Mayors  are  celebrated  amongst  us  for  tre- 
mendously constitutional  resolves,  and  excellent 
dinners — **  no  further  harm."  However,  M. 
Kossuth  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  having  no  closer 
acquaintance  with  our  methods  than  the  foreign 
reader  of  books  and  newspapers  can  acquire. 

The  ulterior  operation  of  this  society  is,  to  urge 
on  the  government  the  doctrine  of  non-interven- 
tion ;  carried  out,  however,  to  its  complete  efiect: 
England  is  not  only  to  abstain  from  meddling  io 
the  internal  affairs  of  any  country,  as  M.  Kossuth 
abstains  from  meddling  in  our  affairs,  but  is  to  call 
upon  any  third  state  likewise  to  abstain  :  England, 
for  instance-— and  the  instance  is  M.  Kossuth'a 
own — is  not  only  to  abstain  from  intervention  in 
Hungary,  as  she  abstained  in  1848-50,  but  is  to 
oblige  Russia  to  abstain — ^^  not  to  allow  the  Czar 
to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  whatever 
nation  in  Europe."  That  is  a  diffiirent  interven- 
tion from  the  one  preached  by  large  and  influential 
classes  in  this  country,  of  the  Economical  school  or 
Peace  party  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  non-inter\'ention  doctrine  for  those  who 
profess  to  uphold  **  the  balance  of  power." 

Let  us,  however,  clearly  perceive  that  this  kind 
of  non-intervention  means  war.  We  abstain  from 
discussing  the  question  whether  or  not  it  is  oar 
duty  to  uphold  certain  principles  beyond  our  own 
frontiers ;  we  abstain  from  tlie  question  whether  it 
would  be  politic  to  go  to  war ;  we  abstain  from  tho 
not  less  essential  question,  whether  it  would  bo 
possible  to  convince  the  people  of  this  country, 
most  especially  the  middle  classes,  of  the  necessity, 
the  duty,  or  the  policy  of  war.  We  are  strictly 
surveying  the  nature  of  M.  Kossuth's  proposition 
and  its  inevitable  consequences.  M.  Kossuth 
avers  that  he  does  not  desire  England  **  to  draw 
the  sword"  :  but  he  can  scarcely  mean  to  enforco 
the  absolute  non-intervention  which  he  claims  by 
nothing  more  cogent  than  "  protests,"  however 
*^  spirited"  ;  because  that  would  only  be  to  repeat 
the  Downing  Street  farces  of  1848 ;  and,  assuredly 
no  machinery  of  association  would  be  needed  to  ol^ 
tain  that  kind  of  non-intervention.  You  may  have 
it  k  discretion.  The  proposition  involves  a  protest 
against  non-intervention,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
protest ;  it  involves  English  non-intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Hungary,  a  protest  against  the 
intervention  of  Russia,  and  the  enforcement  of  that 
protest  if  Russia  should  slight  it — that  ia  war. 
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Bat  to  what  extent — how  much  war?  This  is  a 
question  impossible  to  answer.  Undoubtedly,  if 
the  several  nations  were  to  assert  their  strength 
igainst  any  combinations  of  the  official  **  powers,'* 
and  were  to  provide  each  one  grovernment  with 

Slenty  of  work  at  home,  a  comparatively  small 
egree  of  practical  support  from  this  country  might 
suffice  to  obtain  the  desired  end — perhaps  no  more 
than  the  protest  and  the  threat  of  enforcement. 
Undoubtedly,  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land would  lend  great  confidence  both  to  revolu- 
tionary and  perhaps  still  more  to  constitutional  in- 
surgents on  the  Continent.  But  there  are  no  reli- 
able data  for  calculating  the  power  of  popular 
insurgents  to  hold  out  against  the  immense  armies 
that  can  and  would  be  combined  against  them  ;  no 
data  fur  calculating  the  aggregate  amount  of  inter- 
vention that  England  might  have  to  estop.  She 
might  iind  herself  involved  in  a  war  not  less  exten- 
sive than  that  which  terminated  in  1815,  but  ar- 
rayed against  the  huge  alliance  which  then  sup- 
ported her.  We  have  said  that  we  abstain  from 
discussing  the  questions  of  duty  and  policy  involved 
in  this  matter :  certain  are  we  that  the  policy  of 
1848  was  not  the  wisest  or  most  virtuous — perhaps 
Scarcely  less  foolish  and  vicious  than  that  of  1815  : 
but  let  us  clearly  understand  and  discern  the  things, 
practically  and  tangibly,  about  which  we  are  talk- 
ing. 


From  the  Spectator,  Ist  Nor. 
HAPLES   SOAP  AND  PALMERSTON  CAUSTIC  LEY. 

Having  entered  into  the  bookselling  business. 
Lord  Palmerston  has  been  invited  to  increase  his 
oonnexion ;  and  he  displays  a  singular  amount  of  ir- 
ritation at  the  friendly  hint.  As  the  Irish  Education 
Board  entered  into  rivalry  with  Messrs.  Longman 
and  Murray  in  the  distribution  of  elementary  works, 
so  Lord  Palmerston  enters  into  competition  with  Mr. 
Ridgway  for  the  distribution  of  political  pamphlets, 
and  undertakes  a  foreign  agency :  his  first  venture 
oonsisted  in  the  exportation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Letters.     Wishing  to  encourage  the  young  enter- 

E riser  in  his  new  line,  Prince  Castelcicala  oflered 
im  the  distribution  of  Mr.  MacFarlane's  reply, 
and  obligingly  sent  iifleen  copies  for  that  purpose. 
Lord  Palmerston  receives  the  offer  with  indigna- 
tion, as  though  it  were  out  of  the  regular  course  of 
his  new  business.  The  diplomatic  Ridgway  is 
affronted  at  being  taken  for  a  diplomatic  Hatch- 
ard. 

It  was  all  very  well  to  dissemble  your  love, 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs  1 

Lord  Palmerston  might  have  declined  what  cer- 
tainly seems  a  very  natural  extension  of  the  busi- 
ness which  he  had  entered  voluntarily,  but  why 
fly  in  the  face  of  Prince  Castelcicala  with  so  much 
asperity?  He  rates  the  prince's  government  in 
good  set  terms,  for  *'  illegality,  injustice,  and  cru- 
elty," **  abuses,"  "  long-continued  and  wide- 
spread injustice."  He  falls  on  Mr.  MacFarlane 
with  the  trenchant  ardor  of  a  veritable  reviewer : 
having  worked  up  his  fine  phrenzy,  in  a  diatribe 
on  Naples  in  general,  his  eye  rolls  upon  the  pam- 
phlet, consisting  of  "  a  flimsy  tissue  of  bare  asser- 
tions and  reckless  denials,  mixed  up  with  coarse 
ribaldry  and  commonplace  abuse  of  public  men  and 
political  parties."  Prince  Castelcicala's  place  in 
London,  it  is  said,  has  become  too  hot  to  hold  him, 


and  he  is  to  go  :  he  is  kicked  down  the  stairs  of 
St.  James'. ' 

Sallies  of  this  kind  are  no  novelties  in  Lord 
Palmerston's  career,  and  cannot  take  himself  by 
surprise.  Narvaez  can  testify  to  the  incivility  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  lectures  on  constitutional  gov* 
ernment ;  only  that  in  the  afllair  of  the  Spanish 
marriages,  it  was  not  the  Spanish  ambassador  in 
London,  but  the  English  ambassador  in  Madrid, 
that  was  kicked  down  stairs.  We  all  remember 
the  personal  rudeness  against  the  King  of  Greeca 
and  his  private  garden,  into  which  Lord  Palmei^ 
ston  was  betrayed  by  his  warmth  of  heart  and  his 
zeal  fcr  Don  David  Pacifico.  It  is  evident  that  ha 
is  very  strongly,  not  to  say  passionately,  moved 
by  the  cruel  outrages  of  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment :  he  must  have  been  suppressing  his  feelings 
fur  a  long  time,  since,  though  his  brother  has  long 
enjoyed  the  coveted  post  of  English  representative 
at  the  court  of  Naples,  Lord  Palmerston  never  so 
much  as  let  a  touch  of  this  emotion  escape  him ; 
but  now,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  has  told  the  English 
all  about  it,  when  Prince  Castelcicala  and  the 
**  ribald"  MacFarlane  came  before  the  ForeigD 
Secretary,  he  can  no  longer  restrain  the  artless 
impulse. 

His  divine  fury  demands  some  victim,  and  what 
victim  so  ready  as  Prince  Castelcicala  or  the  **  rl^ 
bald"  MacFarlane  ?  He  must  be  in  earnest,  when 
his  feelings  make  him  so  far  forget  himself  as  to 
send  messages  to  Frankfort  on  behalf  of  the  prison- 
ers in  Navies — when  he  is  betrayed  into  language 
so  undiplomatic — when  U^ing  victims  feel  the 
force  of  his  indignation.  As  King  Otho  was  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Palmerstonian  furor,  as  even  the 
beloved  Bulwer  fell  in  the  diplomatic  combat,  so 
fall  Castelcicala  and  MacFarlane.  It  is  true,  that 
the  victims  are  of  no  importance — that  nobody 
misses  them  or  is  hurt  for  them  ;  true,  that  Naples 
still  pursues  her  course  unmolested  in  practice; 
true,  that  Poerio's  chains  have  just  been  renewed, 
though  he  is  still  in  the  infirmary  :  but  how  strong 
are  Palmerston's  sympathies  with  popular  what-do- 
you-call-'ems !  how  earnest  is  he  about  the  rights 
of  thingum-bob ! 


From  the  Spectator. 
FOREIGN   NEWS   ENDING  1ST   NOV. 

A  LARGE  portion  of  the  week's  news  has  con- 
sisted of  the  doings  with,  by,  and  about  M.  Ko»> 
suth,  and  of  reports  of  his  reinarkable  English  elo 
quence.  Further  speeches  have  been  made  by  him 
at  Winchester,  at  Southampton,  and  at  the  Guild- 
hall of  London.  The  first  was  historical ;  the 
second  was  the  discursive  complement  of  the  first ; 
the  last  was  a  well-cogitated  thesis  on  various 
^'  principles,"  prominently  brought  to  the  orator's 
mind  by  the  circumstances  of  his  visit  to  the 
metropolis.  His  hearers  wondered  at  his  wealth 
of  words ;  his  earnestness  affected  them ;  his 
natural  tact  and  professional  training  enabled  him 
to  be  *'  all  things  to  all  men,"  while  he  watchfully 
avoided  some  popular  traps  that  he  had  been  warned 
to  shun. 

The  aim  and  tendency  of  the  demonstrations  are 
sufficiently  obvious.  The  object  of  M.  Kossuth  is 
to  appeal  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  cause  to  the 
judgment  of  Englishmen ;  the  object  of  the  parties 
who  assemble  to  hear  him  is  to  pronounce  in  the 
name  of  England  a  verdict  in  their  favor.  The 
position  which  M.  Kossuth  and  his  audiences  seek 
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to  affirm  has  gradually  shaped  itself  into  this :  No 
government  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  intestine 
dissensions  of  a  furei^rn  state  ;  and  if  any  govern- 
ment so  interfere,  others  have  a  right  to  combine 
to  prevent  its  intervention.  Couched  in  general 
terms,  the  principle  is  specious  enough ;  but  such 
abstract  doctrines  are  best  tried  by  special  applica- 
tions. 

The  Austrian  dominions  are  a  congeries  of 
states,  connected  by  their  subordination  to  one 
central  government.  The  law  of  nations  awards  to 
such  an  aggregate  the  character  and  privileges  of 
a  nation.  Hungary  is  part  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
just  as  India  is  part  of  the  British,  and  Syria  and 
Egypt  are  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Since  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
North  American  Republic,  and  more  unequivocally 
still  since  the  final  expulsion  of  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbons  in  France,  the  principle  that  no  foreign 
state  has  a  right  to  force  upon  a  nation  a  dynasty  or 
form  of  government  which  it  has  resolved  to  cast  oflf, 
has  been  recognized  as  a  maxim  of  the  law  of  nations. 
But  it  is  a  very  different  question  whether  a  foreign 
state  has  a  right  to  interfere  to  assist  a  government 
in  reducing  a  province  which  is  determined  to  sep- 
arate from  the  rest.  And  this  is  the  real  question 
raised  by  the  Intervention  of  Russia  in  the  affairs 
of  Hungary.  The  right  to  afford  such  assistance  to 
another  government  is  still  recognized  by  the  law 
of  nations ;  otherwise  what  right  had  England  to 
interfere  between  Mehemet  All  and  the  Porte,  and 
wrest  from  the  former  Syria,  which  the  Porte  was 
unable  to  extricate  from  his  grasp,  and  compel  him 
to  recognize  the  suzerainet^  of  the  sultan  even  in 
Egypt  ?  The  maxim  affirmed  by  M.  Kossuth  and 
his  sympathizers  may  be  abstractly  just,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  recognized  as  part  of  the  law  of 
nations ;  and  governments  must  square  their  con- 
tact to  that  law  as  it  actually  exists. 

There  is  another  consideration.  Admitting  it  to 
be  desirable  that  the  principle  affirmed  by  M.  Kos- 
suth should  be  engrafted  on  the  law  of  nations — as 
the  principle  that  foreign  powers  ought  not  to 
interfere  in  the  domestic  quarrels  of  subject  and 
sovereign  has  been — how  is  it  to  be  enforced  ? 
England,  at  the  request  of  the  Porte,  interfered  to 
check  Mehemet  Ali ;  Russia,  at  the  request  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  interfered  to  put  down  Kos- 
suth. In  similar  circumstances,  both  would  act 
again  as  they  have  already  done.  With  what  face 
can  England  refuse  to  Russia  the  exercise  of  a 
right  which  she  claims  for  herself?  Would  Rus- 
sia heed  the  refusal  of  England  unless  it  were  sup- 
ported by  an  appeal  to  arms  t  The  approbation  of 
M.  Kossuth's  proposition  by  his  sympathizing 
friends  in  England,  is  but  empty  breath  and 
bravado,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  recommend  a 
recourse  to  arms  in  support  of  it.  But  will  the 
people  of  England  go  to  war  for  such  a  purpose? 

It  is  presumptuous  on  the  part  of  a  few  corpora- 
tions and  a  few  self-appointed  individuals  to  take 
npon  them  to  pronounce  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  England  on  a  question  so  delicate  and  involving 
such  momentous  consequences.  It  is  most  incon- 
sistent in  professed  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of 
universal  peace  to  lend  themselves  to  the  aims  of 
those  who  expect  in  1852  the  great  battle  of  Arma- 
geddon, which  is  to  decide  finally,  as  they  delight 
in  phrasing  it,  between  kings  and  peoples. 


to  Bloomerism  are  bad  enough  ;  bat  men  who  take  to 
Ribbonism  are  undoubtedly  worse. — Punch. 


Irish  BIale  BfiLLunsBs. — ^The  Belfast  Mercury  has 
%  notice  of  Ribbonism  in  Belfast  The  Cork  Exam' 
imr  adverts  to  Bloomerism  im  Cork.    Women  taking 


"WELCOME   KOSSUTH  1" 
BT  W.   JONKS — ^LiJRCASTEB,  ENG. 

Welcome,  Kossuth  !    Ten  thousand  thousand  voices. 
Far  louder  than  old  Ocean's  loudest  roar. 

Welcome,  while  Freedom's  heart  of  hearts  rejoices. 
Thy  advent  to  our  hospitable  shore. 

Welcome;  Kossuth 

Welcome,  Kossuth  !    It  rings  o'er  the  Atlantic, 
America's  free  millions  catch  the  strain  ; 

And  with  huge  glee  and  exultation  frantic, 
Beverb  it  to  the  Baltic  back  again. 

Welcome,  Kossuth ! 

Fierce  Jellachich,  vile  Gurgey,  and  flogged  Haynaa, 
To  them,  and  to  their  tyrant  masters  pale. 

It  comes  as  from  the  throat  of  a  volcano, 
Rewafted,  thundering  back,  on  every  gale  ; — 

Welcome,  Kossuth ! 

All  the  free  spirits  of  all  climes  respond  it : 
All  states  called  free — save  suicidal  France  ! 

The  Far  West  and  the  Ocean  Isles  beyond  it. 
Shout,  sudden  wakened  from  their  long  sojil-trance. 

Welcome,  Kossuth  ! 

And  thy  loved  country  (how  thy  name  endears  it 
To  patriot  hearts  !)  which  yet  thou 'It  live  to  free. 

With  sympathetic  gratulation  hears  it. 
And  clanks  her  fetters  with  prophetic  glee  ! 

Welcome,  Kossuth ! 

For  she  has  steadfast  fkith  in  thy  returning 
To  lift  her  from  Oppression's  black  abyss  ; 

This  know  her  tyrants  ;  and  'neath  masks  of  scoming. 
Tremble,  and  **  feel  how  awful  goodness  is  !" 

Welcome^  Kossuth ! 

Welcome  to  all  that  hate  the  fiend  Oppression  : 
Welcome  to  all  that  love  the  angel,  Truth  ; 

Welcome  to  all  that  feel  a  degradation 

In  Hungary's  scourged  women  and  crushed  yoatli. 

Welcome,  Kossuth  I 

Nay,  read  thy  welcome  in  the  stars  that  cluster 
Around  thee  as  a  sun^  illustrious  guest ! 

Victoria's  crown  itself  draws  a  new  lustre 
From  this  thy  stay  iii  progress  to  the  West. 

Welcome,  Kossuth  ! 

And  thou  art  welcome  to  the  aid  we  proffer  ; 

And  thbu  art  worthy  ; — for  thou  well  hast  won 
An  immortality  with  Tell  and  Hofer, 

Wallace,  and  Bruce,  and  glorious  Washington. 

Noble  Kossuth ! 

Now,  peace  and  joy  attend  thee  to  the  region 
Where  the  free  sons  and  beauteous  daughters  dwdl 

Of  the  old  Pilgrim  Fathers  !~Thy  religion 
Be  Love,  and  Truth,  and.  Goodness  still ! 

Farewell,  glorious  Kossuth ! 


From  PdocIl 
MRS.  GRUNBT  ON   BLOOMERISM. 

HoiTT-ToiTT  I—^on't  tell  me  aboat  the  nasty  stapid 

fiishion  ! 
Stuff  and  nonsense ! — the  idea 's  enough  to  pat  one  ia 

a  passion. 
I  'd  allow  no  such  high  jinkses,  if  I  was  the  oreatures* 

parent 
Bloomers  are  they — forward  minxes !  I  'd  soon  Bloomer 

'em,  I  warrant 


« 
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I  *T6  no  patience  nor  forbearance  with  'em — scomin' 

them  as  bore  *em  ; 
What !  they  can't  dress  like  their  mothers  was  con- 
tent to  dress  afore  'em. 
Wearing  what-d'ye-call-'ems — Gracious  !  brass  itself 

ain't  half  80  brazen. 
Why,  they  must  look  more  aadacions  than  that  irhat's- 

i-name — Amazon ! 
Ha  !  they  '11  smoke  tobacco  next,  and  take  their  thim- 

blefulls  of  brandy, 
Bringing  shame  upon  their  sex,  by  aping  of  the  jack- 

a-dandy. 
Yes  ;  and  then  you  '11  have  them  shortly  showing  ofF 

their  bold  bare  faces, 
Prancing  all  so  pert  and  portly  at  their  Berbys  and 

their  races. ' 
Oh  !  when  once  they  have  begun,  there 's  none  can 
'  say  where  they  *11  be  stopping, — 

Out  they  '11  go  with  dog  and  gun,  perhaps  a-shooting 

and  a-popping. 
Aye,  and  like  as  not,  you  '11  see,  if  you  've  a  Bloomer 

for  your  daughter, 
Her  ladyship,  so  fine  and  free,  a-pulling  matches  on 

the  water ; 
Sitting  in  a  pottus  tap,  a-talking  politics,  and  jaw- 

Or  else  a-reading  Punch,  mayhap,  and  hee-hee-heeing 

and  haw-hawing. 
I  can't  a-bear  such  flighty  ways — I  can't  abide  such 

flaunty  tas/es. 
And  so  they  must  leave  off  their  stays  to  show  their 

dainty  shapes  and  wais/e*  / 
To  set  their  ankles  off,  indeed,  they  wear  short  trousers 

with  a  trimmin*. 
I  'd  not  have  my  feet  filagreed,  for  ever  so,  like  these 

young  women. 
No ;  you  won't  see  me^  7*11  be  bound,  dressed  half- 
and-half,  as  a  young  feller, 
I  '11  stick  to  my  old  shawl  and  gownd,  my  pattens, 

and  my  umbereller. 


(( 
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There  is  a  practice  gradually  creeping  into  literary 
advertising  which  we  are  determined  to  **  put  down." 
It  is  the  practice  of  sticking  in  among  "  Opinions  of 
the  Press"  the  private  opinions,  delivered  in  private 
letters,  by  private  individuals.  It  is  a  little  too  bad 
that  the  civil  expressions  of  an  author  should  be  made 
public  to  puff  a  book — just  as  the  letters  of  patients 
are  used  to  magnify  tlie  merits  of  a  new  pill  or  old 
humbug. 

Besides,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  a  copious  use  of 
asterisks  on  these  occasions  too  clearly  tells  that  some 
qualifying  expression  has  been  omitted.  If  the  cor- 
respondent, for  example,  expresses  himself  thus : — 
"  Your  poems,  were  they  as  fine  as  Milton's,  could 
scarcely  redeem  the  ill  taste  of  your  preface,"  Ac. — 
the  puffer  coolly  puts  down  **  as  fine  as  Milton"  to 
the  tail  of  his  advertisement,  and  makes  the  writer 
responsible  for  that  assertion. 

We  suppose  that  any  ordinary  courtesy  of  phrase 
delivered  in  the  street,  or  at  table,  to  these  puffers, 
will  soon  be  brought  into  the  advertising  columns  in 
the  same  way.  We  may  expect  '*  Opinions"  like 
these. 

"  An  interesting  work." — Buggies  (to  my  wife  "  at 
Jones'  party"). 

'*  Pleasantly  written." — Professor  Bray,  (at  des- 
sert). 

'*  Really  an  extraordinary  performance." — Kinder, 
(in  the  Park). 

"  Worthy  of  the  author." — ^Punch  (with  emphasis). 

In  print,  too,  any  gestures  or  looks  with  which  the 
■aid  phrases  were  accompanied,  are  lost,  much,  doubt- 
less, to  the  puffiBr'B  advantage. — Puncli 
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The  Life  of  John  Sterling,  By  Thomas  CarlyK 
Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Oo. 

We  could  say  many  things  of  this  book,  both  Ibr 
and  against  it.  It  is  an  exceedingly  intereisting  nar- 
rative, with  passages  of  striking  thought  and  touching 
pathos,  but  one-sided,  and  in  its  religious  views  too 
dreary  to  do  justice  to  a  soul  like  that  of  Sterling.  It 
is  not  a  book  to  inspire  us  with  great  thoughts  ot 
cheering  hopes,  or  kindly  affections.  We  do  not  lay 
it  down,  as  we  do  the  life  of  Dr.  Arnold,  with  tha 
impression  that  we  have  received  some  new  action  of 
spiritual  life.  And  yet  there  are  passages  of  great 
beauty  and  the  most  affecting  tenderness. — Christian 
Register, 

Redpield,  of  Clinton  Hall,  has  published  a  very 
valuable  work,  entitled  **  The  Ladies  of  the  Cove* 
nantt**  made  up  of  Scottish  female  characters,  who 
were  distinguished  during  the  period  of  the  Covenant 
and  the  Peraecution.  It  is  written  by  Rev.  James 
Anderson,  and  embodies  incidents  of  heroism  seldom 
equalled  in  the  world's  history.  The  book  cannot  &il 
to  be  welcomed  by  the  great  body  of  the  reading  pul>- 
lic— JV.  V,  Times, 

Florence  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Village,  -By  £li» 
Buckminster  Lee :  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields. 

Two  pretty  tales,  which  will  not  lack  interested 
readers  in  the  coming  winter  season. — JV,  Y,  Cour, 

The  Evening  Book,  or  Fireside  Talk  on  Morah 
and  Manners,  with  Sketches  of  Western  Life.  By 
Mrs.  Kirkland,  author  of  a  New  Home,  &g. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  volume,  of  over  three  hun- 
dred pages,  beautifully  printed,  illustrated,  and  bound, 
and  excellent  for  a  gift  book,  for,  beside  fhese  exter- 
nal advantages,  the  Evening  Book  is  filled  with  very 
pleasant  sketches  of  morals  and  manners,  in  Mrs, 
kirkland's  most  agreeable  style.  Many  of  the  gift 
books  are  very  fine  to  lie  on  the  centre  table  and  be 
turned  over  for  the  pictures,  but  this  volume  is  good 
fur  much  more,  and  is  well  adapted  to  be  read  silently 
to  cheer  a  solitary  evening,  or  aloud  to  enliven  a 
family  circle.  Mrs.  Kirkland's  Western  Sketches,  of 
which  this  volume  contains  several,  are  always  spir- 
ited and  highly  amusing.  The  Evening  Book  is  pub- 
lished in  New  York  by  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner  & 
Co. — Daily  Advertiser, 

Margaret,  a  Tale  of  the  Real  and  Ideal,  By 
Sylvester  Judd,  Jr.  2  vols.  Boston :  Phillips,  Samp* 
son  &  Co. 

With  a  second  and  revised  edition,  this  novel  by 
Mr.  Judd,  which  was  thought  by  many  people  on  its 
first  appearance  a  very  extraordinary  production,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  conquered  the  repugnance  of 
critics,  and  passed  to  that  shelf,  holding  many 
classics,  where  great  faults  are  redeemed  by  greater 
virtues.  Margaret  is  a  quaint  picture  of  New  Eng- 
land life,  metaphysical  as  well  as  social,  and  embodies 
several  characters  in  a  sort  of  rough  crystallization. 
We  need  no  better  proof  of  this  than  the  many  vig- 
orous faces  and  situations  Mr.  Barley  has  drawn  firom 
the  novel,  in  his  yet  unpublished  series  of  drawings  ; 
but  whiob,  we  trust,  will  soon  see  the  light.  Mar- 
garet, in  spite  of  critical  advice  to  the  author,  remains 
the  best  of  his  books — the  freshest,  and  even  the 
clearest — Lit.  World. 

Appleton*s  Mechanics*  Magazine. 

The  November  number  of  this  valuable  journal  haa 
been  received  in  Boston  by  Messrs.  Redding  &  Co. 
It  contains  an  account,  with  illustrations,  of  Robin- 
son's Seiring  Machine,  a  paper  on  the  culture  and 
manufacture  of  Flax,  and  other  interesting  matt^. — 
Daily  JLdvirtittr, 
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Poems,  by  Robert  T.  Conrad. 

A  Yolume,  containiag  a  drama  entitled  "  Aylmere, 
or  the  Bondmen  of  Kent,*'  and  other  Poems,  by 
Robert  T.  Conrad,  Esq.,  has  been  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia by  Messrs.  £.  H.  Butler  &  Co.  The  Dra- 
matic Poem  is  founded  on  the  insurrection  of  Jack 
Cade,  and  was  prepared  for  the  stage  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Forrest — though,  as  it  is  now  presented 
to  the  reader,  it  comprises  much  that  was  not  de- 
signed for  the  stage.  There  are  some  touching  and 
affecting  scenes  in  this  tragedy,  though  its  story  is  of 
course  a  painful  one.  Many  of  the  smaller  poems 
will  be  r&id  with  pleasure.  The  author  is  a  well- 
known  contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and 
several  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  have  before  ap- 
peared. His  fnends  and  admirers  will  be  glad  to  see 
them  collected  in  a  handsome  and  durable  form. — 
Daily  Advertiser. 

Hand-Book  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
compiled  by  George  Ripley  and  Bayard  Taylor,  com- 
poses the  first  volume  of  a  series  announced  by  the 
publisher  entitled  "Putnam's  Home  Cyclopedia," 
intended  to  present  a  general  view  of  the  whole  circle 
of  human  knowledge,  in  a  brief  and  comprehensive 
form,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  great  mass  of  intel- 
ligent readers.  The  subjects  of  this  series  are  treated 
under  the  heads  of  History  and  Chronology,  General 
Literature,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  Useful  Arts,  Universal 
Biography,  Universal  Geography,  and  Science.  The 
present  volume  has  been  compiled  from  the  most 
authentic  sources,  and  condenses  a  great  amount  of 
information  into  a  small  compass.  It  embraces  the 
departments  of  literature,  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, and  music,  giving  brief  definitions  of  their 
leading  terms,  and  historical  notices  of  their  develop- 
ment and  progress.  The  most  important  words  and 
phrases  employed  in  logic,  rhetoric,  and  criticism,  in 
systems  of  philosophy  and  theology,  and  in  common 
and  international  law,  together  with  a  variety  of 
historical  and  scientific  terms,  are  concisely  explained; 
while  sketches  of  the  history  of  literature  and  art  are 
given  at  as  great  length  as  was  consistent  with  the 
limits  of  the  work.  The  volume  is  designed  for  the 
use  of  familias  and  schools,  and  is  suited  to  be  studied 
as  a  text-book  by  classes,  as  well  as  consulted  by 
readers  in  general.  (12mo.  pp.  617.  G.  P.  Putnam.) 
— JV.  F.  Tribune. 

Memoirs  of  the  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles 
the  Second,  with  their  portraits,  after  Sir  Peter  Lcly, 
and  other  eminent  painters  ;  illustrating  the  Diarie^ 
of  Pepys,  Evelyn,  Clarendon,  and  other  contemporary 
writers.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  Imperial  octavo,  pp. 
860.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  administration  of  Charles  II.  was  peculiarly 
under  the  secret  influence  of  those  who  were  distin- 
guished among  their  sex  for  beauty  and  t^ilents.  It 
is,  therefore,  very  properly  illustrated  by  the  portraits 
of  these  brilliant  women.  The  engravings  have  been 
executed  in  the  finest  style,  from  original  paintings 
in  the  *'  Gallery  of  Beauties,"  at  Windsor. 

Commencing  with  Queen  Catherine,  these  pages 
present  ns  with  pleasing  portraits  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  fiir  courtiers  of  those  dissolute  days. 
There  are  such  as  Lady  Northumberland,  Miss  Ham- 
ilton, Lady  Ossory,  and  others,  whose  f^iir  reputations 
no  breath  ever  profiined  ;  and  in  the  same  scries  are 
also,  with  justice  to  the  design  of  the  work,  the  re- 
nowned Nell  Gynne,  the  Duchess  of  Clevclind,  &c. 
The  number  of  portraits  and  memoirs  is  tweuty-one. 
The  personages  are  generally  robed  in  the  style  of 
those  days.  The  memoirs  are  written  in  the  author's 
most  felicitous  manner,  and  with  a  deep  feeling  of 
the  lesson  they  were  intended  to  convey.  Few  works 
more  rich  and  massive  in  their  appearance,  or  at- 
tractive in  their  contents,  are  offered  to  the  public  ; 
and  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  most 


popular  of  Messrs.  Appleton*s  reprints,  and  a  &vorita 
gift-book  for  the  season. — JV.  Y\  Courier. 

Hand  Book  of  Universal  Biography.  By  Parka 
Godwin.    New  York  :  George  P.  Putnam. 

With  the  materials  at  hand,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  omissions,  inaccuracies  and  defects  of  the  variooa 
compendiums  of  general  biography  heretofore  pub- 
lished in  this  country  and  Europe,  Mr.  Godwin  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  prepare  the  best  dictionary  of 
universal  biography  extant  in  so  small  a  compass. 
That  he  has  done  so  we  have  been  assured  by  a  car^ 
ful  examination  of  the  volume.  We  have  consulted 
it  with  reference  to  a  number  of  names,  famous  and 
infamous,  illustrious  and  obscure,  in  modern  aad 
ancient  history,  and  have  found  the  notices  of  each 
invariably  satisfactory,  giving  all  the  facts  that  could 
be  desired  or  expected  in  a  work  of  the  size.  Maun- 
der's  work  has  been  the  basis  of  Mr.  Godwin's  labors, 
but  he  has  re-writtcn  the  most  important,  has  omitted 
what  seemed  unnecessary  and  out  of  place,  has  mads 
additions  where  they  seemed  requisite,  and  has  incor- 
porated biographical  sketches  of  every  distinguished 
American  who  has  died  up  to  a  recent  date,  tlie  plan 
of  such  a  work  necessarily  excluding  living  person- 
ages. This  volume  forms  one  of  a  series,  which, 
when  completed,  will  form  '*  Putnam's  Home  Cyclo- 
pedia." If  the  others,  touching  literature  and  ths 
fine  arts,  the  useful  arts,  &c.,  are  as  faithfully  and 
judiciously  compiled  as  this,  the  series  will  be  e»- 
;  ceedingly  valuable  for  reference. — JV".  V.  Com.  Adv. 

Mr.  Greeley*8  Glances  at  Europe  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  very  neat  volume,  which  will  be  very 
widely  read.  Originally  published  in  The  Tribune^ 
they  have  already  obtained  a  degree  of  notoriety 
seldom  vouchsafed  to  books  of  any  sort.  They  ars 
now  in  a  form  which  challenges  criticism  more  boldly 
than  the  columns  of  the  daily  press  ;  but  those  who 
find  most  fiiult  with  them,  will  read  them,  neverthe- 
less, with  decided  interest 

Mr.  Greeley  was  in  Europe  about  three  months. 
He  travelled  rapidly,  and  wrote  as  fast  as  he  trav- 
elled. Yet  few  books  on  Europe,  no  matter  how 
elaborate,  have  ever  presented  more  important  facts, 
or  more  useful  observations  upon  European  affairs, 
than  this.  Mr.  Greeley  is  a  quick  observer,  and  a 
rapid  thinker.  He  would  see  more  in  going  through 
Europe,  and  would  draw  more  conclusions  from  what 
he  saw,  than  half  a  dozen  common  men.  And  to  say 
that  he  would  describe  both  better  than  almost  any- 
body else,  is  only  to  say  what  most  readers  of  daily 
newspapers  alrwidy  know. 

His  letters  are  very  interesting  and  very  valuable. 
Tliey  give  a  graphic,  and,  so  fiir  as  we  can  judge,  a 
correct  view  of  European  affairs.  They  arc  the  work 
of  a  mind  sharp,  observant,  wide  awake,  and  em- 
inently practical.  They  are  written  in  an  energetic, 
rapid,  and  telling  style,  faulty  often,  when  ju<lged  by 
the  standards,  but  never  dull.  We  commend  ths 
book,  which  is  published  by  Dewitt  v^  Davenport,  to 
general  attention. — JV.  V.  Daily  Times. 

Woman  and  her  JVeeis.  By  Mrs.  E.  Oakcs 
Smith :  Fowler  &  Wells,  publishers. 

The  material  of  this  book  appeared  in  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Tribune,  with  whose  peculiar  notions 
they  showed  much  affinity.  Mrs.  Smith  writes  clever- 
ly and  pleas>witly  alwjiys,  sometimes  wittily — but  not 
often  soundly.  She  has  rarely  written  less  cleverly, 
pleasantly  and  wittily,  or  more  unsoundly,  than  in 
the  present  little  volume. — JV.  V.  Courier. 

Braggadocio.  By  Mrs.  L.  C.  TuthilL  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner. 

A  story  for  children,  calculated  to  inculcate  ths 
virtues  of  industry  and  perseverance.  It  is  natuml 
and  entertaining. — Coau  Adv. 
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From  the  North  British  Beriew. 

1.  EUiotVs  Poems,    London,  1833. 

S.  Poems  of  Robert  NicoU.    Third  Edition.    Edin- 

burgrh,  1843. 
I.  Life  and  Poems  of  John    Bethune,    London, 

1,841. 

4.  Memoirs  of  Alexander  Bethune.    By  W.  M'Com- 

BiK.     Aberdeen,  1845. 

5.  Rhymes  and  Recollections  of  a  Handloom  Weaver, 

By  William  Thom  of  Inverury.    Second  Edi- 
tion.    London,  1845. 

6.  The  Purgatory  of  Suicides.    By  Thomas  Coop- 

er.    London,  1845. 

7.  The  Book  of  Scottish  Song.    By  Alexander 

Whitelaw.    Edinburgh,  1848. 

Four  faces  among  the  portraits  of  modem  men, 
great  or  small,  strike  us  as  supremely  beautiful ; 
not  merely  in  expression,  but  in  the  form  and 
proportion  and  harmony  of  features ;  Shakspeare, 
Rafiaelle,  Goethe,  Burns.  One  would  expect  it  to 
be  so ;  for  the  mind  makes  the  body,  not  the  body 
the  mind  ;  and  the  inward  beauty  seldom  fails  to 
express  itself  in  the  outward,  as  a  visible  sign  of 
the  invisible  grace  or  disgrace  of  the  wearer.  Not 
that  it  is  so  always.  A  Paul,  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  may  be  ordained  to  be  *'in  presence 
weak,  in  speech  contemptible,"  hampered  by  some 
thorn  in  the  flesh  to  interfere  apparently  with  the 
success  of  his  mission,  perhaps  for  the  same  wise 
purpose  of  Providence  which  sent  Socrates  to  the 
Athenians,  the  worshippers  of  physical  beauty,  in 
the  ugliest  of  human  bodies,  that  they,  or  rather 
those  of  them  to  whom  eyes  to  see  had  been  given, 
might  learn  that  soul  is  afler  all  independent  of 
matter,  and  not  its  creature  and  its  slave.  But,  in 
the  generality  of  cases,  physiognomy  is  a  sound  and 
faithful  science,  and  tells  us,  if  not,  alas !  what  the 
man  might  have  been,  still  what  he  has  become. 
Yet  even  this  former  problem,  what  he  might  have 
been,  may  oflen  be  solved  for  us  by  youthful  por- 
traits, before  sin  and  sorrow  and  weakness  have 
had  their  will  upon  the  features  ;  and,  therefore, 
when  we  spoke  of  these  four  beautiful  faces,  we 
alluded,  in  each  case,  to  the  earliest  portraits  of 
each  genius  which  we  could  recollect.  Placing 
them  side  by  side,  we  must  be  allowed  to  demand 
for  that  of  Robert  Burns  an  honorable  station 
among  them.  Of  Shakspeare 's  we  do  not  speak, 
for  it  seems  to  us  to  combine  in  itself  the  elements 
of  all  the  other  three  ;  but  of  the  rest,  we  question 
whether  Burns'  be  not,  after  all,  if  not  the 
noblest,  still  the  most  lovable — the  most  like 
what  we  should  wish  that  of  a  teacher  of  men  to 
b6.  Raffaelle — the  most  striking  portrait  of  him, 
perhaps,  is  the  full-face  pencil  sketch  by  his  own 
hand  in  the  Taylor  Gallery  at  Oxford — though 
without  a  taint  of  littleness  or  effeminacy,  is  soft, 
melancholy,  formed  entirely  to  receive  and  to 
elaborate  in  silence.  His  is  a  face  to  be  kissed, 
not  worshipped.  Goethe,  even  in  his  earliest 
portraits,  looks  as  if  his  expression  depended  too 
much  on  his  own  will.  There  is  a  self-conscious 
power,  and  purpose,  and  self-restraint,  and  all  but 
scorn,  upon  those  glorious  lineaments,  which  might 
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win  worship,  and  did,  but  not  love,  except  as  the 
child  of  enthusiasm  or  of  relationship.  But  Burns* 
face,  to  judge  of  it  by  the  early  portrait  of  him  by 
Nasmyth,  must  have  been  a  face  like  that  of 
Joseph  of  old,  of  whom  the  Rabbis  relate,  that  he 
was  literally  mobbed  by  the  Egyptian  ladies  when- 
ever he  walked  the  streets.  The  magic  of  that 
countenance,  making  Burns  at  once  tempter  and 
tempted,  may  explain  many  a  sad  story.  The 
features  certainly  are  not  as  regular  or  well- 
proportioned  as  they  might  be ;  there  is  no  super- 
abundance of  the  charm  of  mere  animal  health  in 
the  outline  or  color  ;  but  the  marks  of  intellectual 
beauty  in  the  face  are  of  the  highest  order,  capable 
of  being  but  too  triumphant  among  a  people  of 
deep  thought  and  feeling.  The  lips,  ripe,  yet  not 
coarse  or  loose,  full  of  passion  and  the  faculty  of 
enjoyment,  are  parted,  as  if  forced  to  speak  by  the 
inner  fulness  of  the  heart ;  the  features  are  rounded, 
rich,  and  tender,  and  yet  the  bones  show  thought 
massively  and  manfully  everywhere;  the  eyes 
laugh  out  upon  you  with  boundless  good-humor 
and  sweetness,  with  simple,  eager,  gentle  surprise 
— ^a  gleam  as  of  the  morning  star,  looking  forth 
upon  the  wonders  of  a  new-born  world — altogether 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill. 

Bestow  on  such  a  man  the  wittiest  and  most 
winning  eloquence — a  rich  flow  of  spirits  and  ful- 
ness of  health  and  life — a  deep  sense  of  wonder 
and  beauty  in  the  earth  and  man — an  instinct  of  the 
dynamic  and  supernatural  laws  which  underlie  and 
vivify  this  material  universe  and  its  appearances, 
healthy,  yet  irregular  and  unscientific,  only  not 
superstitious — turn  him  loose  in  any  country  in 
Europe,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  it  will  not  be  difllcult,  alas!  to  cast 
his  horoscope. 

And  what  an  age  in  which  to  be  turned  loose  !-— 
for  loose  he  must  go,  to  solve  the  problem  of  ex- 
istence for  himself.  The  grand  simple  old  Scottish  > 
education  which  he  got  from  his  parents  must 
prove  narrow  and  unsatisfying  for  so  rich  and-. 
manifold  a  character  ;  not  because  it  was  in  itself 
imperfect;  not  because  it  did  not  contain  implicitly 
all  things  necessary  for  his  "  salvation" — in  every 
sense,  all  laws  which  he  might  require  for  his 
after  life  guidance;  but  because  it  contained  so 
much  of  them  as  yet  only  implicitly ;  because  it 
was  not  yet  conscious  of  its  own  breadth  and  depth, 
and  power  of  satisfying  the  new  doubts  and  cravings 
of  such  minds  and  such  times  as  Burns'.  It  may 
be  that  Burns  was  the  devoted  victim  by  whose 
fall  it  was  to  be  taught  that  it  must  awaken  and 
expand  and  renew  its  youth  in  shapes  equally 
sound,  but  more  complex  and  scientiflc.  But  it 
had  not  done  so  then.  And  when  Burns  found 
himself  CTsdually  growing  beyond  his  father^s 
teaching  in  one  direction,  and  tempted  beyond  it  in 
another  and  a  lower  one,  what  was  there  in  those 
times  to  take  up  his  education  at  the  point  where 
it  had  been  left  unfinished  ?  He  saw  around  him 
in  plenty  animal  good-nature  and  courage,  barbaric 
honesty  and  hospitality — more,  perhaps,  than  he 
would  see  now ;  for  the  upward  progress  into  civ- 
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ilized  excellencies  is  snre  to  be  balanced  by  some 
loss  of  savage  ones — but  all  reckless,  shallow, 
above  all,  drunken.  It  was  a  hard-drinkinpr, 
coarse,  materialist  age.  The  higher  culture,  oif 
Scotland  especially,  was  all  but  exclusively  French 
— not  a  good  kind,  while  Voltaire  and  Yolney  still 
remained  unanswered,  and  **  Les  Liasons  Dan- 
gereuses"  were  accepted  by  all  young  gentlemen, 
and  a  great  many  young  ladies,  who  could  read 
French,  as  the  best  account  of  the  relation  of  the 
sexes. 

Besides,  the  philosophy  of  that  day,  like  its 
criticism,  was  altogether  mechanical,  nay,  as  it 
now  seems,  materialist  in  its  ultimate  and  logical 
results.  Criticism  was  outward,  and  of  the  form 
merely.  The  world  was  not  believed  to  be  al- 
ready, and  in  itself,  mysterious  and  supernatural, 
and  the  poet  was  not  defined  as  the  man  who  could 
see  and  proclaim  that  supernatural  element.  Be- 
fore it  was  admired,  it  was  to  be  raised  above 
nature  into  the  region  of  *'  the  picturesque,*'  or 
what  not ;  and  the  poet  was  the  man  who  gave  it 
this  factitious  and  superinduced  beauty,  by  a  cer- 
tain '^  kompsologia*'  and  *'  meteoroepeia,"  called 
*'  poetic  diction,"  now  happily  becoming  extinct, 
mainly,  we  believe,  under  the  influence  of  Burns, 
although  he  himself  thought  it  his  duty  to  bedizen 
his  verses  therewith,  and  though  it  was  destined  to 
flourish  for  many  a  year  more  in  the  temple  of  the 
father  of  lies,  like  a  jar  of  paper  flowers  on  a  Popish 
altar. 

No  wonder  that  in  such  a  time,  a  genius  like 
Bums  should  receive  not  only  no  guidance,  but  no 
flner  appreciation.  True  ;  he  was  admired,  petted, 
flattered  ;  for  that  the  man  was  wonderful,  no  one 
could  doubt.  But  we  question  whether  he  was 
imderstood  ;  whether,  if  that  very  flowery  and 
magniloquent  style  which  we  now  consider  his 
great  failing  had  been  away,  he  would  not  have 
been  passed  over  by  the  many  as  a  writer  of  vulgar 
doggrel.  True,  the  old  simple  ballad-muse  of 
Scotland  still  dropped  a  gem  from  her  treasures, 
here  and  there,  even  in  the  eighteenth  century 
itself — witness  Auld  Robin  Gray.  But  who  sus- 
pected that  they  were  gems,  of  which  Scotland, 
fifty  years  afterwards,  would  be  prouder  and  more 
greedy  than  of  all  the  second-hand  French  culture 
which  seemed  to  her  then  the  highest  earthly  at- 
tainment? The  review  of  Burrts  in  an  early  num- 
■  her  of  the  Edmburgk  Revieio,  said  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey,  shows,  as  clearly  as 
anything  can,  the  utterly  inconsistent  and  be- 
'wildered  feeling  with  which  the  world  inust  have 
'.regarded  such  a  phenomenon.  Alas !  there  was 
dnconsistency  and  bewilderment  enough  in  the 
■fphenomenon  itself,  but  that  only  made  confusion 
worse  confounded ;  the  confusion  was  already 
(there,  even  in  the  mind  of  the  more  practical  liter- 
ary men,  who  ought,  one  would  have  thought,  also 
to  have  been  the  most  deep-sighted.  But  no.  The 
reviewer  turns  the  strange  thing  over  and  over, 
and  iiBside  out — and  some  fii\een  years  after  it  has 
'vanished  out  of  the  world,  having  said  out  its  say 
.and  done  all  that  it  had  to  do,  he  still  finds  it  too 
•uttenly  abnormal  to  make  up  bis  mind  about  in  any 
•clear. or  consistent  way,  and  gets  thoroughly  cross 
with 'it,  and  calls  it  hard  names,  because  it  will  not 
ixtinto  any  established  pigeon-hole  or  drawer  of 
the  then  existing  anthropological  museum.  Burns 
is  "  a  literary  prodigy,"  and  yet  it  is  *'  a  deroga- 
tion" to  (him  to  consider  him  as  one.  And  that 
we  find,inot  as  we  should  have  expected,  because 
he  possessed  genius  which  would  have  made  suc- 


cess a  matt«r  of  course  in  any  rank,  but  becauae  be 
was  so  well  educated — *'  having  acquired  a  com* 
petent  knowledge  of  French,  together  with  the 
elements  of  Latin  and  Geometry,"  and  before  he 
had  composed  a  single  stanza,  was  "  far  more  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Pope,  Shakspeaie,  and 
Thomson,  than  nine  tenths  of  the  youths  who 
leave  school  for  the  university,"  &c.,  &c.; — in 
short,  because  he  was  so  well  educated,  that  bis 
becoming  Robert  Burns,  the  immortal  poet,  was  a 
matter  of  course  and  necessity.  And  yet,  a  page 
or  two  on,  the  great  reason  why  it  was  more  easy 
for  Rol>en  Burns  the  cottar  to  become  an  original 
and  vigorous  poet,  rather  than  fur  any  one  of 
"  the  herd  of  scholars  and  academical  literati," 
who  are  depressed  and  discouraged  by  '*  perusing 
the  most  celebrated  writers,  and  conversing  with 
the  roost  intelligent  judges,"  is  found  to  be,  that 
'*  the  literature  and  refinement  of  the  age  do  not 
exist  for  a  rustic  and  illiterate  individual ;  and 
consequently  the  present  time  is  to  him  what  the 
rude  times  of  old  were  to  the  vigorous  writers  who 
adorned  them." — In  short,  the  great  reason  of 
Robert  Burns'  success  was  that  he  did  not  possess 
that  education,  the  possession  of  which  proves  him 
to  be  no  prodigy,  though  the  review  begins  by 
calling  him  one,  and  coupling  him  with  Stephen 
Duck  and  Thomas  Dermody. 

Now,  if  the  best  critic  of  the  age,  writing  fifteen 
years  aAer  Burns'  death,  found  himself  between 
the  horns  of  such  a  dilemma — which,  indeed,  like 
those  of  an  old  Arnee  bull,  meet  at  the  poiuts,  and 
form  a  complete  circle  of  contradiction — what 
must  have  been  the  bewilderment  of  lesser  folk 
during  the  prodigy '«  very  lifetime?  what  most,  in- 
deed, have  been  his  own  bewilderment  at  himself, 
however  manfully  he  may  have  kept  it  down  7  No 
wonder  that  he  was  unguided,  either  by  himself  ur 
by  others.  We  do  not  blame  them  ;  bim  we  roust 
deeply  blame  ;  yet  not  as  we  ought  to  blame  our- 
selves, did  we  yield  in  the  least  to  those  tempta- 
tions under  which  Burns  fell. 

Biographies  of  Burns,  and  those  good  ones,  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  biographies  in  these 
days,  are  said  to  exist ;  we  cannot  say  that  we 
have  as  yet  cared  to  read  them.  There  are 
several  other  biographies,  even  more  important,  to 
be  read  first,  when  they  are  wiitten.  Shakspeare 
has  found  as  yet  no  biographer ;  has  not  even  left 
behind  him  materials  for  a  biography,  such  at  least 
as  are  considered  worth  using.  Indeed,  we  ques- 
tion whether  such  a  biography  would  be  of  any  use 
whatever  to  the  world  ;  for  the  man  who  cannot, 
by  studying  bis  dramas  in  some  tolerably  accurate 
chronological  order,  and  using  as  a  running  accom- 
paniment and  closet  commentary  those  awe-inspir- 
ing sonnets  of  his,  attain  to  some  clear  notion  u( 
what  sort  of  life  VVilliam  Shakspeare  must  have 
led,  would  not  see  him  much  the  clearer  for  many 
folios  of  anec<k)te.  For,  after  all,  the  best  biogra- 
phy of  every  sincere  man  is  sure  to  be  his  own 
^works ;  here  be  has  set  down,  **'  transferred  as  in  a 
figure,"  all  that  has  happened  to  him,  inward  or  out- 
ward, or  rather,  all  which  has  fornoed  htm,  produced 
a  permanent  efifect  upon  his  mind  and  heart ;  and 
knowing  that,  you  ktiow  all  you  need  know,  and 
are  content,  being  glad  to  escape  the  personality 
and  gossip  of  names,  and  places,  and  of  dates  even, 
except  in  as  far  they  enable  you  to  place  oue  step 
of  his  mental  growth  before  or  after  another.  Of 
the  honest  man  this  holds  true  always ;  and  almost 
always  of  the  dishonest  man,  the  man  of  cant, 
aflfectation,  hypocrisy ;  for  even  if  he  pretend  in 
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bis  novel  or  his  poem  to  be  what  he  is  not,  he  still 
shows  you  thereby  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to 
have  been,  or  at  least  what  he  thinks  that  the 
wot  Id  thinks  he  ought  to  have  been,  and  confesses 
to  yoUf  in  the  most  ncrtreand  confidential  way,  like 
one  who  talks  in  his  sleep,  what  learning  he  has 
or  has  not  had ;  what  society  he  has  or  has  not 
seen,  and  that  in  the  very  act  of  trying  to  prove 
the  contrary.  Nay,  the  smaller  the  man  or 
woman,  and  the  less  worth  deciphering  his  biogra- 
phy, tiie  more  surely  will  he  show  you,  if  you 
have  eyes  to  see  and  time  to  look,  what  sort  of 
people  oifended  him  twenty  years  ago ;  what  mean- 
ness he  would  have  liked  '*to  indulge  in,"  if  he 
had  dared,  when  young,  and  for  what  other  mean- 
ness he  relinquished  it,  as  he  grew  up ;  of  what 
periodical  he  sUkkI  in  awe  wh«n  he  took  pen  in 
hand,  and  so  forth.  Whether  his  books  treat  of 
love  or  political  economy,  theology  or  geology,  it 
is  there,  the  history  of  the  man  legibly  printed,  for 
those  who  care  to  read  it.  In  these  poems  and 
leuers  of  Burns,  we  apprehend,  is  to  be  found  a 
truer  history  than  any  anecdote  can  supply,  of  the 
things  which  happened  to  himself,  and  moreover 
of  the  most  notable  things  which  went  on  in  Soot- 
land  between  1759  and  1796. 

This  latter  assertion  may  seem  startling,  when 
^e  consider  that  we  find  in  these  poems  no  mention 
whatsoever  of  the  discoveries  of  steam-boats  and 
spinning-jennies,  the  rise  of  the  great  manufactur- 
ing cities,  the  revolution  in  Scottish  agriculture, 
or  even  in  Scottish  metaphysics.  But,  after  all, 
the  history  of  a  nation  is  the  history  of  the  men, 
and  not  of  the  things  thereof;  and  the  history 
of  tliose  men  is  tlie  history  of  their  hearts,  and  not 
of  their  purses,  or  even  of  their  heads ;  and  the 
history  of  one  man  who  has  felt  in  himself  the 
heart  experiences  of  his  generation,  and  anticipated 
many  belonging  to  the  next  generation,  is  so  far 
the  collective  history  of  that  generation,  and  of 
much — no  man  can  say  how  much— <of  the  next 
generation ;  and  such  a  man,  bearing  within  his 
eingle  soul  a  generation  and  a  half  of  working-men, 
we  take  Robert  Burns  to  have  been  ;  and  his  poems, 
as  such,  a  contemporaneous  history  of  Scotland, 
the  equal  to  which  we  are  not  likely  to  see  written 
for  this  generation,  or  several  to  come. 

Such  a  man,  sent  out  into  such  an  age,  would 
naturally  have  a  hard  and  a  confused  battle  to 
fight,  would  probably,  unless  he  fell  under  tlie 
guidance  of  some  master  mind,  end  se  ipso  tninor^ 
stunted  and  sadly  deformed,  as  Burns  did.  His 
works  are  after  all  only  the  disjecta  membra  poeta; 
hints  of  a  great  might-have-been.  Hints  of  tlie 
keenest  and  most  dramatic  appreciation  of  human 
action  and  thought.  Hints  of  an  unbounded  fancy, 
playing  gracefully  in  the  excess  of  its  strength, 
with  the  vastest  images,  as  in  that  robe  of  the 
Scottish  muse,  in  which 

Deep  lights  and  shades,  bold  mingling,  threw 

A  lustre  grand. 

And  seemed  to  mj  astoaished  view 

A  well-known  land. 

The  image,  and  the  next  few  stanias  which 
dilate  it,  might  be  a  translation  from  Dante's  Par- 
adiso,  90  broad,  terse,  vivid,  the  painter's  touch. — 
Hints,  too,  of  a  hamor,  which,  like  that  of  Shaks- 
peare,  rises  at  times  by  sheer  depths  of  insight  into 
the  sublime ;  as  when 

Homie  did  the  Laigh  Kirk  watch 
Just  like  a  winking  baudrons. 


tlints  of  a  power  of  verbal  wit,  which,  had  it 
been  sharpened  in  such  a  perpetual  word-battle  as 
that  amid  which  Shakspeare  lived  from  tlie  age  of 
twenty,  might  have  rivalled  Shakspeare's  own ; 
which  even  now  asserts  .its  force  by  a  hundred 
little  never-to-be-forgotten  phrases  scattered  through 
his  p<»ems,  which  stick,  like  barbed  arrows,  in  the 
memory  of  every  reader.  And  as  for  his  tender^* 
ness — the  quality  without  which  all  other  poetic  ex* 
cellence  is  barren — it  gushes  forth  toward  every 
creature,  animate  and  inanimate,  with  one  excep- 
tion, namely,  the  hypocrite,  ever  alike  '*  spiacenie 
a  Dio  eat  nemid  sui;^*  and  therefore  intolerable 
to  Robert  Burns'  honesty,  whether  he  be  fighting 
for  or  against  the  cause  of  right.  Again  we  say, 
there  are  evidences  of  a  versatile  and  manifold 
faculty  in  this  man,  which,  with  a  stronger  will 
and  a  larger  education,  might  have  placed  him  as 
an  equal  by  the  side  of  those  great  names  which 
we  mentioned  torrether  with  his  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  this  article. 

But  one  thing  Burns  wanted  ;  and  of  that  one 
thing  his  age  helped  to  deprive  him — the  education 
which  comes  by  reverence.  Looking  round  in 
such  a  time,  with  his  keen  power  of  insight,  his 
keen  sense  of  humor,  what  was  there  to  worship  T 
Lord  Jeffrey,  or  whosoever  was  the  author  of  the 
review  in  the  Edinburgh,  says  disparagingly,  that 
Burns  had  as  much  education  as  Shakspeare.  So 
he  very  probably  had,  if  education  mean  book-learn- 
ing, r^ay,  more,  of  the  practical  education  of  the 
fireside,  the  sober,  industrious,  God-fearing  educa- 
tion, and  *'  drawing  out"  of  the  manhood,  by  act 
and  example,  Burns  may  have  had  more  under  his 
good  father  than  Shakspeare  under  his ;  though 
the  family  life  of  the  small  English  burgher  in 
Elizabeth's  time  would  have  generally  presented, 
as  we  suspect,  the  very  same  aspect  of  staid  man- 
fulness  and  godliness  which  a  Scotch  farmer's  did 
filly  years  ago.  But  let  that  be  as  it  may.  Burns 
was  not  horn  into  an  Elizabethan  age.  He  did  not 
see  around  him  Raleighs  and  Sidneys,  Cecils  and 
Hookers,  Drakes  and  Frobishers,  Speusers  and 
Johnsons,  Southamptons  and  Willoughbys,  with 
an  Elizabeth,  guiding  and  moulding  the  great 
whole,  a  crowned  Tiianess,  terrible,  and  strong, 
and  wise — a  woman  who,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
bowed  the  proudest,  if  not  to  love,  yet  still  to  obey. 

That  was  the  secret  of  Shakspeare's  power. 
Heroic  himself,  he  was  born  into  an  age  of  heroes. 
You  see  it  in  his  works.  Not  a  play  but  gives 
patent  evidence  that  to  him  all  forms  of  human 
magnanimity  were  common  and  way-side  flowers — 
among  the  humors  of  men  which  he  and  Ben  Jon- 
son  used  to  wander  forth  together  to  observe. 
And  thus  he  could  give  living  action  and  speech  to 
the  ancient  noblenesses  of  Rome  and  the  middle 
age  ;  for  he  had  walked  and  conversed  with  them, 
unchanged  in  everything  but  in  the  dress.  Had  he 
known  Greek  literature  he  could  have  recalled  to 
imperishable  life  such  men  as  Cimon  and  Miltiades, 
Leonidas  and  Themistocles,  such  deeds  as  Mara- 
thon and  Saiamis.  For  had  we  not  had  our  own 
Miltiades,  our  own  Saiamis,  written  within  a  few 
years  of  his  birth ;  and  were  not  the  heroes  of  it 
still  walking  among  meni  It  was  surely  this  con- 
tinual presence  of  ^*  men  of  worship,"  this  atmos- 
phere of  admiration  and  respect  and  trust,  in 
which  Shakspeare  must  have  lived,which  tamed 
down  the  wild  self-will  of  the  deer-stealing  fugitive 
from  Stratford,  into  the  calm,  large-eyed  philoso- 
pher, tolerant  and  loving,  and  full  of  faith  in  a 
species  niade  in  the  likeness  of  God.    Not  so  with 
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Burns.  One  feels  painfully  in  his  poems  the  want 
of  great  characters ;  and  still  more  painfully  that 
he  has  not  drawn  them,  simply  because  they  were 
not  there  to  draw.  That  he  has  a  true  eye  for 
what  is  noble,  when  he  sees  it,  let  his  '*  Lament 
for  Qlencaim"  testify,  and  the  stanzas  in  his 
*•  Vision,"  in  which,  with  a  high-bred  grace  which 
many  a  courtly  poet  of  his  day  might  have  envied, 
he  alludes  to  one  and  another  Scottish  worthy  of 
his  time.  There  is  no  vein  of  saucy  and  envious 
'*  banausia"  in  the  man  ;  even  in  his  most  grace- 
less sneer,  his  fault — if  fault  it  be— is,  that  he 
cannot  and  will  not  pretend  to  respect  that  which 
he  knows  to  be  unworthy  of  respect.  He  sees 
around  him  and  above  him,  as  well  as  below  him, 
an  average  of  men  and  things  dishonest,  sensual, 
ungodly,  shallow,  ridiculous  by  reason  of  their 
own  lusts  and  passions,,  and  he  will  not  apply  to 
the  shams  of  dignity  and  worth  the  words  which 
were  meant  for  their  realities.  AAer  all,  he  does 
but  say  what  every  one  round  him  was  feeling  and 
thinking  ;  but  he  said  it ;  and  hypocritical  respect- 
ability shrank  shrieking  from  the  mirror  of  her  own 
inner  heart.  But  it  was  all  the  worse  for  him. 
In  the  sins  of  others  he  saw  an  excuse  for  his  own. 
Losing  respect  for  and  faith  in  his  brother  men,  he 
lost,  as  a  matter  of  course,  respect  for  himself,  faith 
in  himself.  The  hypocrisy  which  persecutes  in 
the  name  of  law,  whether  political  or  moral,  while 
in  private  it  transgresses  the  very  law  which  is 
forever  on  its  tongue,  is  turned  by  his  passionate 
and  sorely-tempted  character  into  a  too  easy  excuse 
for  disbelieving  in  the  obligation  of  any  law  what- 
soever. He  ceases  to  worship,  and  therefore  to  be 
himself  worshipful — and  we  know  the  rest. 

*'  He  might  have  still  worshipped  God  ?"  He 
might,  and  surely  amid  all  his  sins,  doubts,  and 
confusions,  the  remembrance  of  the  old  faith  learned 
at  his  parent's  knee,  does  haunt  him  still  as  a 
beautiful  regret — and  sometimes,  in  his  bitterest 
hours,  shine  out  before  his  poor  broken  heart  as  an 
everlasting  Pharos,  lighting  him  homewards  after 
all.  Whether  he  reached  that  home  or  not,  none 
on  earth  can  tell.  But  his  writings  show,  if  any- 
thing can,  that  the  vestal-fire  of  conscience  still 
burned  within,  though  choked  again  and  again  with 
bitter  ashes  and  foul  smoke.  Consider  the  time 
in  which  he  lived,  when  it  was  '*as  with  the 
people,  so  with  the  priest,"  and  the  grand  old  life- 
tree  of  the  Scottish  Church,  now  green  and  vigor- 
ous with  fresh  leaves  and  flowers,  was  all  crusted 
with  foul  scurf  and  moss,  and  seemed  to  have 
ceased  growing,  and  to  be  crumbling  down  into 
decay  ;  consider  the  terrible  contradiction  between 
faith  and  practice  which  must  have  met  the  eyes 
of  the  man,  before  he  could  write  with  the  same 
pen — and  one  as  honestly  as  the  other — *'  The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  and  "  Holy  Willie's 
Prayer."  But  those  times  are  past,  and  the  men 
who  acted  in  them  gone  to  another  tribunal.  Let 
the  dead  bury  their  dead;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
instead  of  cursing  the  misguided  genius,  let  us 
consider  whether  we  have  not  also  something  for 
which  to  thank  him;  whether,  as  competent 
judges  of  him  aver  from  their  own  experience, 
those  very  seeming  blasphemies  of  his  have  not 
produced  more  good  than  evil ;  whether,  though 
**a  savor  of  death  unto  death,"  to  conceited  and 
rebellious  spirits,  they  may  not  have  helped  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  wise  to  the  extent  to  which 
ihe  general  eighteenth  century  rottenness  had  in- 
Sected  Scotland,  and  to  make  intolerable  a  state  of 


things  which  ought  to  have  been  intolerable,  eren 
if  Burns  had  never  written. 

We  are  not  attacking  the  reviewer,  far  less  the 
Edinburgh  BevietPj  which  some  years  aAer  this  not 
only  made  the  amende  honorable  to  Burns,  but  showed 
a  frank  impartiality  only  too  rare  in  the  reviews  of 
these  days,  by  publishing  in  its  pages  the  noble  arti- 
cle on  Burns  which  has  since  appeared  separately  io 
Mr.  Carlyle's  Miscellanies ;  what  we  want  to  show 
from  the  reviewer's  own  words,  is  the  element  in 
which  Burns  had  to  work,  the  judges  before  whom  be 
had  to  plead,  and  the  change  which,  as  we  think, 
very  much  by  the  influence  of  his  own  poems,  has 
passed   upon   the  minds  of  men.     How  few  are 
there  who  would  pen  now  about  him  such  a  sen- 
tence as  this — *'  He  is,"  (that  is,  was,  having  gone 
to    his  account    fifteen   years    before,)  **  perpet- 
ually making  a  parade  of  his  own  inflammability 
and  imprudence,  and  talking  with  much  self-com- 
placency and  exultation  of  the  ofience  he  has  occa- 
sioned to  the  sober  and  correct  part  of  mankind," 
— a  very  small  part  of  mankind,  one  would  have 
thought,  in  the  British  isles  at  least,  about  the  end 
of  the  last  centuiy.     But,  it  was  the  fashion  then, 
as  usual,  to  substitute  the  praise  of  virtues  for  the 
practice  of  them,  and  three-bottle  and  ten-tumbler 
men  had  a  very  good  right,  of  course,  to  admire 
sobriety  and  correctness,  and  denounce  any  two- 
bottle  and  six-tumbler  man  who  was  not  ashamed 
to  confess  in  print  the  weaknesses  which  they  con- 
fessed only  by  word  of  mouth.    Just,  and  yet  not 
just.     True,  Burns  does  make  a  parade  of  his 
thoughtlessness,  and  worse — but  why  ?  because  he 
gloried  in  it?     He  must  be  a  very  skin-deep  critic 
who  cannot  see,  even  in  the  most  insolent  of  those 
blameworthy  utterances,  an  inward  shame  and  self- 
reproach,  which,  if  any  man  had  ever  felt  in  him- 
self, he  would  be  in  no  wise  inclined  to  laugh  at  in 
others.     Why,  it  is  the  very  shame  which  wrings 
those  poems  out  of  him.     They  are  the  attempt  of 
the  strong  man  fettered  to  laugh  at  his  own  con- 
sciousness of  slavery — to  deny  the  existence  of  his 
chains — to  pretend  to  himself  that  he  likes  them. 
To  us,  some  of  those  wildest,  **  Rob  the  Ranter" 
bursts  of  blackguardism  are  most  deeply  mournful, 
hardly  needing  that  the  sympathies  which  they  stir 
up  should  be  heightened  by  the  little  scraps  of 
prayer  and  bitter  repentance,  which  lie  up  and 
down  among  their  uglier  brethren,  the   disjecta 
membra  of  a  great  "  De  Profundis,"  perhaps  not 
all  unheard.     These  latter  pieces  are  most  signifi- 
cant.    The  very  doggrel  of  them,  the  total  absence 
of  any  attempt  at  ornament  in  diction  or  polish  in 
metre,  is  proof  complete  of  their  deep  heart-wrung 
sincerity.     They  are  like  the  wail  of  a  lost  child, 
rather  than  the  remorse  of  a  Titan.     The  heart  of 
the  man  was  so  young  to  the  last ;  the  boy-vein  in 
him,  as  perhaps  in   all  great  poets,  beating  on 
through  manhood  for  good  and  for  evil.     No !  there 
was  parade  there,  as  of  the  lost  woman,  who  tries 
to  hide  her  self-disgust  by  staring  you  out  of 
countenance,  but  of  complacency  and  exultation, 
none. 

On  one  point,  namely  politics,  Burns'  higher 
sympathies  seem  to  have  been  awakened.  It  had 
been  better  for  him,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
that  they  had  not.  In  an  intellectual,  and  even  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  far  worse.  A  fellow-feel- 
ing with  the  French  Revolution,  in  the  mind  of  a 
young  man  of  that  day,  was  a  sign  of  moral  health, 
which  we  should  have  been  sorry  to  miss  in  him. 
Unable  to  foresee  the  outcome  of  the  great  strug- 
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gle,  having  lost  faith  in  those  everlasting  truths, 
religious  and  political,  which  it  was  madly  setting 
at  nought,  what  could  it  appear  to  him  but  an 
awakening  from  the  dead,  a  return  to  young  and 
genial  health,  a  purifying  thunder  storm?  Such 
was  his  dream,  the  dream  of  thousands  more,  and 
not  so  wrong  a  one  afler  all.  For  that,  since  that 
fearful  outburst  of  the  nether  pit,  all  Europe  has 
arisen  and  awakened  into  manifold  and  beautiful 
new  life,  who  can  deny  ?  We  are  not  what  we 
were,  but  better  ;  or  rather,  with  boundless  means 
of  being  better  if  we  will.  We  have  entered  a 
fresh  era  of  time  for  good  and  evil ;  the  fact  is 
patent  in  every  sermon  we  hear,  in  every  book  we 
read,  in  every  invention,  even  the  most  paltry, 
which  we  see  registered.  Shall  we  think  hardly 
of  the  man  who  saw  the  dawn  of  our  own  day,  and 
welcomed  it  cheerfully  and  hopefuUy,  even  though 
be  fancied  the  mist  spectres  to  be  elements  of  the 
true  sunrise,  and  knew  not — and  who  knows — the 
purposes  of  Him  whose  paths  are  in  the  great  deep 
and  his  ways  past  finding  out?  At  least,  the 
greater  part  of  his  influence  on  the  times  which 
have  followed  him,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  that  very 
"  Radicalism' *  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  respectable 
around  him,  had  sealed  his  doom,  and  consigned 
him  to  ignoble  oblivion.  It  has  been,  with  the 
working  men  who  read  him,  a  passport  for  the  rest 
of  his  writings ;  it  has  allured  them  to  listen  to  him, 
when  he  spoke  of  high  and  holy  things,  which,  but 
for  him,  they  might  have  long  ago  tossed  away  as 
worthless,  in  the  recklessness  of  ignorance  and  dis- 
content. They  could  trust  his  ^*  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night  ;'*  they  could  believe  that  he  spoke  from  his 
heart,  when,  in  deep  anguish,  he  cries  to  the  God 
whom  he  had  forgotten,  while  they  would  have 
turned  with  a  distrustful  sneer  from  the  sermon  of 
the  sleek  and  comfortable  minister,  who,  in  their 
eyes,  however  humbly  born,  had  deserted  his  class, 
and  gone  over  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
Hesh-pots  of  Egypt. 

Afler  the  time  of  Burns,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
Scottish  song  multiplies  itself  tenfold.  The  nation 
becomes  awakened  to  the  treasures  of  its  own  old 
literature,  and  attempts,  what  after  all,  alas !  is  but 
a  revival ;  and,  like  most  revivals,  not  altogether  a 
successful  one.  Of  the  twelve  hundred  songs  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Whitelaw*s  excellent  collection, 
whereof  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  are  either 
wholly  or  partly  Burns',  the  small  proportion  writ- 
ten before  him  are  decidedly  far  superior  in  value  to 
those  written  afler  him ;  a  aiscouraging  fact,  though 
not  difficult  to  explain,  if  we  consider  the  great 
social  changes  which  have  been  proceeding,  the 
sterner  subjects  of  thought  which  have  been  aris- 
ing, during  the  last  half  century.  True  song  re- 
quires for  its  atmosphere  a  state  rather  of  careless 
arcadian  prosperity,  than  of  struggle  and  doubt,  of 
earnest  looking  forward  to  an  unknown  future,  and 
pardonable  regret  for  a  dying  past ;  and  in  that  state, 
the  mind  of  the  masses,  throughout  North  Britain, 
has  been  weltering  confusedly  for  the  last  few  years. 
The  new  and  more  complex  era  intd  which  we 
are  passing  has  not  yet  sufficiently  opened  itself  to 
be  sung  a^ut ;  men  hardly  know  what  it  is,  much 
less  what  it  will  be  ;  and  while  they  are  hard  at 
work  creating  it,  they  have  no  breath  to  spare  in 
talking  of  it :  one  thing  they  do  see  and  feel,  pain- 
fully enough  at  times,  namely,  that  the  old  Scottish 
pastoral  life  is  passing  away,  before  the  combined 
influence  of  manufactures  and  the  large-farm  sys- 
tem, to  be  replaced,  doubtless,  hereafter  by  some- 
thing better,  but,  in  the  mean  while,  dragging  down 


with  it  in  its  decay  but  too  much  that  can  ill  be 
spared  of  that  old  society  which  inspired  Ramsay 
and  Burns.  Hence  the  later  Scottish  song-writers 
seldom  really  sing ;  their  proses  want  the  uncon- 
scious lilt  and  flash  of  their  old  models ;  they  will 
hardly  go  (the  true  test  of  a  song)  without  music 
— the  true  test,  we  say,  of  a  song.  Who  needs 
music,  however  fitting  and  beautiful  the  accustomed 
air  may  happen  to  be,  to  "  Roy's  Wife  of  Aldival- 
loch,"  or  **  The  bride  cam'  out  o'  the  byre,"  or 
either  of  the  casts  of  *'  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest," 
or  to  "  Auld  Lang  Syne"  itself?  They  bubble 
right  up  out  of  the  heart,  and  by  virtue  of  their 
inner  and  unconscious  melody,  which  all  that  is 
true  to  the  heart  has  in  it,  shape  themselves  into  a 
song,  and  are  not  shaped  by  any  notes  whatsoever. 
So  with  many,  most  mdeed,  of*^  Burns'  and  a  few 
of  Allan  Cunningham's ;  the  **  Wet  sheet  and  a 
flowing  sail,"  for  instance.  But  the  great  majority 
of  these  later  songs  seem,  if  the  truth  is  to  faie 
spoken,  inspirations  at  second  hand,  of  people  writ- 
ing about  things  which  they  would  like  to  feel, 
and  which  they  ought  to  feel,  because  others  used 
to  feel  them  in  old  times,  but  which  they  do  not 
feel  as  their  forefathers  felt — a  sort  of  poetical 
Tractarianism,  in  short.  Their  metre  betrays  them 
as  weir  as  their  words  ;  in  both  they  are  continu- 
ally wandering,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  into 
the  elegiac— except  when  on  one  subject,  whereon 
the  muse  of  Scotia  still  warbles  at  first  hand,  and 
from  the  depths  of  her  heart — namely,  alas !  the 
barley  bree  !  and  yet  never,  even  on  this  beloved 
theme,  has  she  risen  again  to  the  height  of  Burns* 
bacchanalian  songs. 

But,  when  sober,  there  is  a  sadness  about  the 
Scottish  muse  now-a-days — as  perhaps  there  ought 
to  be — and  the  utterances  of  hers  which  ring  the 
truest  are  laments.  We  question  whether,  in  all 
Mr.  Whitelaw's  collection,  there  is  a  single  modem 
poem,  (placing  Bums  as  the  transition  point  be- 
tween the  old  and  new,)  which  rises  so  high,  or 
pierces  so  deep,  with  all  its  pastoral  simplicity,  as 
Smibert's  "  Widow's  Lament." 

Afore  the  Lammas  tide 

Had  dun'd  the  birken  tree. 
In  a'  our  water  side, 

Nae  wife  was  blest  like  me : 
A  kind  gudeman,  and  twa 

Sweet  bairns  were  round  me  here  ; 
But  they  're  a'  ta'en  awa' 

Sin'  the  fa'  o'  the  year. 

Sair  trouble  cam'  our  gate. 

And  made  me,  when  it  cam', 
A  bird  without  a  mate, 

A  ewe  without  a  lamb. 
Our  hay  was  yet  to  maw. 

And  our  com  was  yet  to  shear  ; 
When  they  a'  dwined  awa* 

In  the  &'  0*  the  year. 

I  dauma  look  a-field. 

For  aye  I  trow  to  see, 
The  fbrm  that  was  a  bield 

To  my  wee  bairns  and  me  ; 
But  wind,  and  weet,  and  snaWt 

They  never  mair  can  fear. 
Sin'  they  a'  got  the  ca'. 

In  the  fik'  o'  the  year. 

Aft  on  the  hills  at  e'ens 

I  see  him  'mang  the  ferns. 
The  lover  o'  mj  teens. 

The  fiither  o*  my  bairns  : 
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For  there  his  plaid  I  «aw. 
An  gloamin'  aye  drew  near — 

But  my  a's  now  awa% 
Sin'  the  la'  o*  the  year. 

Our  bonnie  rigs  tbeirsel', 

Reca'  my  waes  to  mind. 
Oar  puir  dumb  beastiee  tell 

0'  a'  that  I  ha'e  tyned  ; 
For  whae  our  wheat  will  saw. 

And  whae  our  sheep  will  shear. 
Sin'  my  a*  gaed  awa\ 

In  the  fa*  o*  the  year  ? 

My  heart  is  growing  cauld. 

And  will  be  caulder  still. 
And  sair,  sair  in  tlie  fanld. 

Will  be  the  winter's  chill ; 
For  peats  were  yet  to  oa'. 

Our  sheep  they  were  to  smear. 
When  my  a'  d wined  awa'. 

In  the  fa'  o'  the  year. 

I  ettle  whiles  to  spin, 

But  wee  wee  patterin'  feet 
Come  rinnin'  out  and  in. 

And  then  I  first  maun  greet : 
I  ken  its  fancy  a'. 

And  fkster  rows  the  tear. 
That  my  a'  d wined  awa* 

In  the  fa'  o'  the  year. 

Be  kind,  0  heav'n  abune  ! 

To  ane  sae  wae  and  lane. 
An'  tak'  her  hamewards  sune. 

In  pity  o'  her  mane  : 
Lang  ere  the  March  winds  blaw, 

&iay  she,  far  far  frae  here, 
Meet  them  a'  that's  awa'. 

Sin'  the  fa'  o*  the  year. 

It  seems  strange  why  the  man  who  could  write 
this,  who  shows,  in  the  minor  key  of  metre,  which 
he  has  so  skilfully  chosen,  such  an  instinct  for  the 
true  music  of  words,  could  nut  have  written  much 
more.  And  yet,  perhaps,  we  have  ourselves  given 
the  reason  already.  There  was  not  much  more  to 
«ing  about.  The  fashion  of  imitating  old  Jacobite 
songs  is  past,  the  mine  now  being  exhausted,  to 
the  great  comfort  of  sincerity  and  common  sense. 
The  peasantry,  whose  courtships,  rich  in  animal 
health,  yet  not  over  pure  or  refined,  Allan  Ramsay 
sung  a  hundred  years  ago,  are  learning  to  think, 
and  act,  and  emigrate,  as  well  as  to  make  love. 
The  age  of  Theocritus  and  Bion  has  given  place 
to— shall  we  say  the  age  of  the  Caesars,  or  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarians? — and  the  love-singers 
of  the  North  are  beginning  to  feel,  that  if  that  pas- 
sion is  to  retain  any  longer  its  rightful  place  in 
their  popular  poetry,  it  must  be  spoken  of  hence- 
forth in  words  as  lufty  and  refined  as  those  in  which 
the  most  educated  and  the  most  gifted  speak  of  it. 
Hence,  in  the  transition  between  the  old  animalism 
and  the  new  spiritualism,  a  jumble  of  the  two  ele- 
ments, not  always  felicitous;  attempts  at  ambitious 
description,  after  Burns'  worst  manner;  at  subjec- 
tive sentiment,  after  the  worst  manner  of  the  world 
in  general ;  and  yet,  all  the  while,  a  consciousness 
that  there  was  something  worth  keeping  in  the 
simple  objective  style  of  the  old  school,  without 
which  the  new  thuughtfulness  would  be  hollow, 
and  barren,  and  windy  ;  and  so  the  two  are  patched 
together,  **  new  cloth  into  an  old  garment,  making 
the  rent  worse."  Accordingly,  they  are  univer- 
sally troubled  with  the  disease  of  epithets,  these 
Bew   80Dg8.    Hyan*8  exqaisite   *^  Ijabs  >nV    \\iQ 


Bonnie  Blue  Een,"  is  utterly  spoiled  by  two  s^ 
fences  of  this  kind. 

She  *11  steal  out  to  meet  her  loved  Boniild  sgus, 

and— 

The  world's/a/«e  and  vanishing  scene  ; 

as  Allan  Cunningham^s  still  more  exquisite  "  LsM 
of  Prestun  Mill'*  is  by  one  subjective  figure — 

Six  hills  are  woolly  with  my  shoep. 
Six  vales  are  lowing  with  my  kye. 

Bums,  doubtless,  committed  the  same  faolt  sgain 
and  ajTsin  ;  but  in  his  time  it  was  the  fashion ;  and 
the  older  models  (for  models  they  are  and  will  re- 
main ftirever)  had  not  been  studicid  and  analyzed  as 
they  have  been  since.  Burns,  indeed,  acinally 
spoiled  one  or  two  of  his  own  songs  by  altering 
them  from  their  first  cast  to  suit  the  sentimental 
taste  of  his  time.  The  first  version,  for  instance, 
of  the  '*  Banks  and  Braes  o*  Bonnie  Dcion,'*  is  kr 
superior  to  the  second  and  more  popular  one,  bs- 
cause  it  dares  to  go  without  epithets.  Compaia 
the  second  stanza  of  each  : — 

Thou'lt  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird. 

That  sings  upon  the  bough  ; 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 

When  my  fause  love  was  true. 


Thou'lt  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  Inrd, 
That  toantons  through  ihtjlowery  thorn  ; 

Thou  minds  me  o'  deparUd  joys. 
Departed  never  to  return. 

What  is  said  in  the  latter  stanza  which  has  not 
been  said  in  the  former,  and  said  more  dramatical- 
ly, more  as  the  images  would  really  present  them- 
selves to  the  speaker's  mind !  It  would  be  enough 
for  him  that  the  bird  was  bonnie,  and  singing  ;  and 
his  very  sorrow  would  lead  him  to  analyze  and 
describe  as  little  as  iH>ssible  a  thing  which  so  paio- 
fully  contrasted  with  his  own  feelings  ;  whether 
the  thorn  was  flowery  or  not,  would  not  have  mat- 
tered to  him,  unless  he  had  some  distinct  associi- 
tion  with  the  thorn-flowers,  in  which  ease  he  would 
have  brought  out  the  image  full  and  separate,  and 
not  merely  thrown  it  in  as  a  make-weight  to 
**  thorn  ;" — and  this  is  the  great  reason  why  epi- 
thets are,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  mistakes  in  song 
and  ballad  poetry  ;  he  never  would  have  thought  a? 
"departed"  before  he  thought  of  "joys."  A  very 
little  consideration  of  the  actual  processes  of  thought 
in  such  a  case,  will  show  the  truth  of  our  observi- 
tion,  and  the  instinctive  wisdom  of  the  older  song- 
writers, in  putting  the  epithet  as  often  as  pobsible 
after  the  noun,  instead  of  before  it,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  grammar.  They  are  bad  things  at  all 
times  in  song-poetry,  these  epithets;  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  find  that  the  best  German  writers,  like 
Uhland  and  Heine,  get  rid  of  them  as  much  u 
possible,  and  succeed  thereby,  every  word  striking 
and  ringing  down  with  full  force,  no  cu&hion  of  an 
epithet  intruding  between  the  reader^s  brain-anvU 
and  the  poet's  hammer  to  break  the  blow.  la 
Uhland*s  **  Three  Burschcn,"  if  we  recollect 
right,  there  are  but  two  epithets,  and  those  of  the 
simplest  descriptive  kind — **  T)liy  fair  daughter*' 
and  a  **  black  pall."  Were  there  more,  we  ques- 
tion whether  the  poet  would  have  succeeded,  as  he 
has  done,  in  making  our  flesh  creep  as  he  leads  of 
on  from  line  to  line  and  verse  to  verse.  So  Teo- 
^n^sou^  the  greatest  of  our  living  poets,  eschews  is 
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much  as  possible,  in  his  later  writings,  these  same 
epithets,  except  in  cases  where  they  are  themselves 
objective  and  pictorial — in  short,  the  very  things 
which  he  wants  you  to  look  at,  as,  for  instance — 

And  into  9Uver  arrows  break 
The  tailing  moon  in  creek  and  cove. 

This  is  fair  enough  ;  but,  indeed,  ader  laying  down 
our  rule,  we  roust  confess  that  it  is  verv  difficult  to 
keep  always  true  to  it,  in  a  langupge  which  d<»es 
nut,  like  the  Latin  and  German,  allow  us  to  put 
our  adjectives  very  much  where  we  choose.  Nevei^ 
theless,  whether  we  can  avoid  it  or  not,  every  time 
we  place  before  the  noun  an  epithet  which,  like 
'*  departed  joys,'*  relates  to  our  consciousnesses  con- 
cerning the  object,  and  not  merely  to  the  object 
itself;  or  an  epithet  which,  like  ^*Jlowery  thorn," 
gives  us,  before  we  get  to  the  object  itself,  those 
accidents  of  the  object  which  we  only  discern  by  a 
second  look,  by  analysis  and  reflection ;  (for  the 
thorn,  if  in  the  flower,  would  look  to  us,  at  the  first 
glance,  not  **  flowery,"  but  **  while,"  **  snowy," 
or  what  you  will  which  expresses  color,  and  not 
acientific  fact) — every  time,  we  repeat,  this  is  done, 
the  poet  descends  from  the  objective  and  dramatic 
domain  of  song,  into  the  subjective  and  reflective 
one  of  elegy. 

But  the  field  in  which  Bums'  influence  has  been, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  most  important  and  most 
widely  felt,  is  in  the  poems  of  working  men.  He 
first  proved  that  it  was  possible  to  become  a  poet 
and  a  cultivated  man,  without  deserting  his  class, 
either  in  station  or  in  sympathies;  nay,  that  the 
healthiest  and  noblest  elements  of  a  lowly  born 
poet's  mind  might  be,  perhaps  certainly  must  be, 
the  very  feelings  and  thoughts  which  he  brought 
up  with  him  from  below,  not  those  which  he  re- 
ceived from  above,  in  the  course  of  his  artificial 
culture.  From  the  example  of  Burns,  therefore, 
many  a  working  man,  who  would  otherwise  have 
*'  died  and  given  no  sign,"  has  taken  courage,  and 
•poken  out  the  thought  within  him,  in  verse  or 
prose,  not  always  wisely  and  well,  but  in  all  cases, 
•s  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  belief  that  he  had  a  sort 
pf  divine  right  to  speak  and  be  hoard,  since  Burns 
had  broken  down  the  artificial  ice- wall  of  centuries, 
and  asserted,  by  act  as  well  as  song,  that  **  a  man's 
a  man  for  a'  that."  Almost  every  volume  of 
working  men*s  poetry  which  we  have  read,  seems 
to  reeoho  poor  NicolPs  spirited,  though  somewhat 
•ver-straiued,  address  to  the  Scottish  genius: — 

This  is  the  natal  day  of  him. 
Who,  bom  in  want  and  poverty. 

Burst  from  his  fetters,  and  arose, 
The  freest  of  the  free  ;— 

Arose  to  tell  the  watching  earth 
What  lowly  men  could  feel  and  do. 

To  show  that  mighty,  heaven-like  souls 
In  cottage  hamlets  grew. 

Bums  !  thou  hast  given  us  a  name 
To  shield  us  from  the  taunts  of  soom : 

The  plant  that  creeps  amid  the  soil 
A  glorious  flower  has  borne. 

Before  the  proudest  of  the  earth 
We  stand  with  an  uplifted  brow  ; 

Like  us,  thou  wast  a  toil-worn  man. 
And  we  are  noble  now  ! 

The  critic,  looking  calmly  on,  may  indeed  question 
whether  this  new  fashion  of  verse- writing  ambng 
working  men  has  been  always  conducive  to  their 
own  happiness.    As  for  absolute  suoceas  as  poets. 


that  was  not  to  be  expected  of  one  in  a  hundred,  so 
that  we  roust  not  be  disappointed  if  among  the  toI- 
u  roes  of  working:  men's  poetry,  of  which  we  give  a 
list  at  the  head  of  our  article,  only  two  should  be 
found,  on  perusal,  to  contain  any  writing  of  a  very 
high  order,  although  these  volumes  form  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  verses  which  have  been  written, 
during  the  last  forty  years,  by  men  engaged  in  the 
rudest  and  most  monotonous  toil.  To  every  man 
so  writing,  the  art,  doubtless,  is  an  ennobling  one. 
The  habit  of  expressing  thought  in  verse  not  only 
indicates  culture,  but  is  a  culture  in  itself  of  a  very 
high  order.  It  teaches  the  writer  to  think  tersely 
and'  definitely;  it  evokes  in  him  the  humanizing 
sense  of  grace  and  melody,  not  merely  by  enticing 
him  to  study  good  models,  but  by  the  very  act  of 
composition.  It  gives  him  a  vent  for  sorrows, 
doubts  and  aspirations,  which  might  otherwise  fret 
and  canker  within,  breeding,  as  they  too  often  do  in 
the  utterly  dumb  English  peasant,  self-devouring 
meditation,  dogged  melancholy,  and  fierce  fanati- 
cism. And  if  the  effect  of  verse-writing  had  stopped 
there,  all  had  been  well ;  but  bad  models  have  had 
their  eflfect,  as  well  as  good  ones,  on  the  half- 
tutored  taste  of  the  working  men,  and  engendered 
in  them  but  too  oAen  a  fondness  for  frothy  magnil« 
oquence  and  ferocious  raving,  neither  morally  nor 
aesthetically  profitable  to  themselves  or  their  read- 
ers. There  are  excuses  for  the  fault ;  the  young 
of  all  ranks  naturally  enough  mistake  noise  for 
awfulness,  and  violence  for  strength ;  and  there  is 
generally  but  too  much,  in  the  biographies  of  these 
working  poets,  to  explain,  if  not  to  excuse,  a  vein 
of  bitterness,  which  they  certainly  did  not  learn 
from  their  master,  Burns.  The  two  poets  who 
have  done  them  most  harm,  in  teaching  the  evil 
trick  of  cursing  and  swearing,  are  Shelley  and  the 
Corn-Law  Rhymer ;  and  one  can  well  imagine  how 
seducing  two  such  models  must  be,  to  men  strug- 
gling to  utter  their  own  complaints.  Of  Shelley 
this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  But  of  the  Corn- 
Law  Rhymer  we  may  say  here,  that  howsoever  he 
may  have  been  indebted  to  Bums'  example  for  the 
notion  of  writing  at  all,  he  has  profited  very  little 
by  Burns  'own  poems.  Instead  of  the  genial,  loving 
tone  of  the  great  Scotchman,  we  find  in  Elliott  a 
tone  of  deliberate  savageness,  all  the  more  ugly, 
because  evidently  intentional.  He  tries  to  curse; 
**  he  delights" — may  we  be  forgiven  if  we  misjudge 
the  man — **  in  cursing ;"  he  makes  a  science  of  it; 
he  defiles,  of  malice  prepense,  the  loveliest  and 
sweetest  thoughts  and  scenes  (and  he  can  be  most 
sweet)  by  giving  some  sudden,  sickening  revulsion 
to  his  reader's  feelings ;  and  he  does  it  generally 
with  a  power  which  makes  it  at  once  as  painful  to 
the  calmer  reader  as  alluring  to  those  who  are 
struggling  with  th^  same  temptations  as  the  poet. 
Now  and  then,  his  trick  drags  him  down  into  sheer 
fustian  and  bombast ;  but  not  always.  There  is  a 
terrible  Dantean  vividness  of  imagination  about  him, 
perhaps  unequalled  in  England,  in  his  generation. 
His  poems  are  like  his  countenance,  coarse  and 
ungoverned,  yet  with  an  intensity  of  eye,  a  rugged 
massiveness  of  feature,  which  would  be  grand  but 
for  the  absence  of  love  and  of  humor— love's  twin 
and  inseparable  brother.  Therefore  it  is,  that 
although  single  passages  may  be  found  in  his  writ- 
ings, of  which  Milton  himself  need  not  have  been 
ashamed,  his  efforts  at  dramatic  poetry  are  utter 
failures,  dark,  monstrous,  unrelieved  by  any  really 
human  vein  of  feeling  or  character.  As  in  feature  . 
so  in  mind,  he  has  not  even  the  delicate  and  grace- 
ful organizatioa  which  made  u^  vol  ^&kVN^'^  ^x  >&a^ 
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want  of  tenderness,  and  so  enabled  him  to  write,  if 
not  a  drama,  yet  still  the  sweetest  of  masques  and 
idyls. 

Rather  belonging  to  the  same  school  than  to  that 
of  Burns,  though  never  degrading  itself  by  Elliott's 
ferocity,  is  that  extraordinary  poem, ''  The  Purga- 
tory of  Suicides,'*  by  Thomas  Cooper.  As  he  is  still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  capable  of  doing  more  and 
better  than  he  yet  has  done,  we  will  not  comment 
on  it  as  freely  as  we  have  on  Elliott,  except  to  re- 
gret a  similar  want  of  soAness  and  sweetness,  and 
also  of  a  clearness  and  loj?ical  connexion  of  thought, 
in  which  Elliott  seldom  fails,  except  when  cursing. 
The  imagination  is  hardly  as  vivid  as  Elliott's 
though  the  fancy  and  invention,  the  polish  of  the 
style,  and  the  indications  of  profound  thought  on 
all  subjects  within  the  poet's  reach,  are  superior  in 
every  way  to  those  of  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer  ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  the  man  who  wrote  it  had  to 
gather  his  huge  store  of  classic  and  historic  anec- 
dote while  earning  his  living,  first  as  a  shoemaker, 
and  then  as  a  Wesleyan  country  preacher,  we  can 
only  praise  and  excuse,  and  hope  that  the  day  may 
come  when  talents  of  so  high  an  order  will  find 
some  healthier  channel  for  their  energies  than  that 
in  which  they  now  are  flowing. 

Our  readers  may  wonder  at  not  seeing  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd's  poems  among  the  list  at  the  head  of  the 
article.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  we  have 
done  right  in  omitting  them.  Doubtless,  he  too 
was  awakened  into  song  by  the  example  of  Burns ; 
but  he  seems  to  us  to  owe  little  to  his  great  prede- 
cessor, beyond  the  general  consciousness  that  there 
was  a  virgin  field  of  poetry  in  Scotch  scenery,  man- 
ners, and  legends — a  debt  which  Walter  Scott  him- 
self probably  owed  to  the  Ayrshire  peasant  just  as 
much  as  Hogg  did.  Indeed,  we  perhaps  are  right 
in  saying,  that  had  Burns  not  lived,  neither  Wil- 
son, Gait,  Allan  Cunningham,  or  the  crowd  of 
lesser  writers  who  have  found  material  for  their 
fancy  in  Scotch  peculiarities,  would  have  written 
as  they  have.  The  three  first  names,  Wilson's 
above  all,  must  have  been  in  any  case  distinguished  ; 
yet  it  is  surely  no  derogation  to  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  rural  sketches  in  **  Christopher  North's 
Recreations,"  to  claim  them  as  the  intellectual 
foster-children  of  "  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night." 
In  this  respect,  certainly,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
has  a  place  in  Burns'  school,  and,  in  our  own  opin- 
ion, one  which  has  been  very  much  overratcMi.  But 
the  deeper  elementa  of  Burns'  mind,  those  which 
have  especially  endeared  him  to  the  working  man, 
reappear  very  little,  or  not  at  all,  in  Hogg.  He 
lefl  his  class  too  much  below  him;  became  too 
much  of  the  mere  aesthetic  prodigy,  and  member  of 
a  literary  clique ;  frittered  away  his  great  talents 
in  brilliant  talk  and  insincere  Jacobite  songs,  and, 
in  fine,  worked  no  deliverance  on  the  earth.  It  is 
«ad  to  have  to  say  this,  but  we  had  it  forced  upon 
us  painfully  enough  a  few  days  ago,  when  re-read- 
ing **  Kilmeny."  There  may  be  beautiful  passages 
4n  it ;  but  it  is  not  coherent,  not  natural,  not  honest. 
It  is  throughout  an  affectation  of  the  Manchaean 
sentimental-sublime,  which  God  never  yet  put  into 
4he  heart  of  any  brawny,  long-headed,  practical 
Borderer,  and  which  he  thorefure  probably  put  into 
•his  own  head,  or,  as  we  call  it,  affected,  for  the 
time  being ;  a  method  of  poetry  writing  which  comes 
forth  out  of  nothing,  and  into  nothing  must  return. 

This  is  unfortunate,  perhaps  for  the  world  ;  for 
we  question  whether  a  man  of  talents  in  any  wise  to 
he  compared  with  those  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  has 
(followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Burns.  Poor  Tanna- 
hill,  whose  sad  story  is  but  too  well  known,  per- 


ished early,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  learing  be- 
hind him  a  good  many  pretty  love-songs  of  no  great 
intrinsic  value,  if  the  specimens  of  them  given  in 
Mr.  Whitelaw's  collection  are  to  be  accepted  as  the 
best.  Like  all  Burns'  successors,  including  even 
Walter  Scott  and  Hogg,  we  have  but  to  compare 
him  with  his  original  to  see  how  altogether  unri- 
valled on  his  own  ground  the  Ayrshire  fanner 
was.  In  one  feature  only  Tannahill's  poems,  and 
those  later  than  him,  except  where  pedantically 
archaist,  like  many  of  Motherwell's,  are  an  in»- 
provement  on  Burns ;  namely,  in  the  more  easy 
and  complete  interfusion  of  the  two  dialects,  the 
Norse  Scotch  and  the  Romanesque  English,  which 
Allan  Ramsay  attempted  in  vain  to  unite ;  while 
Burns,  though  not  succeeding  by  any  means  pev- 
fectly,  welded  them  together  into  something  of 
continuity  and  harmony — thus  doing  for  the  lan- 
guage of  his  own  country  very  much  what  Chaucer 
did  for  that  of  England. — A  happy  union,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who,  as  we  do,  look  on  the  ver^ 
nacular  Norse  Scotch  as  no  barbaric  dialect,  but  as 
an  independent  tongue,  possessing  a  copiousness, 
melody,  terseness,  and  picturesqueness  which 
make  it,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  a  far  better 
vehicle  than  the  popular  English  for  many  forme 
of  thought. 

Perhaps  the  young  peasant  who  most  expressly 
stands  out  as  the  pupil  and  successor  of  Burns,  is 
Robert  Nicoll.  He  is  a  lesser  poet,  doubtless, 
than  his  master,  and  a  lesser  man,  if  the  size  and 
number  of  his  capabilities  be  looked  at ;  but  he  is 
a  greater  man,  in  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  career,  he  seems  to  have  kept  that  very 
wholeness  of  heart  and  head  which  poor  Burns 
lost.  Nicoll's  story  is,  mutatis  mtUawiis,  that  of  the 
Bethunes,  and  many  a  noble  young  Scotsman 
more.  Parents  holding  a  farm  between  Perth  and 
Dunkeld,  they  and  theirs  before  them  for  geners- 
tions  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood,  "  decent, 
honest.  God-fearing  people."  The  farm  is  lost  bj 
reverses,  and  manfully  Robert  Nicoll's  father  be- 
comes a  day-laborer  on  the  fields  which  he  lately 
rented  :  and  there  begins,  for  the  boy,  from  his  eav- 
liest  recollections,  a  life  of  steady  sturdy  drudgery. 
But  they  must  have  been  grand  old  folk  these  par- 
ents, and  in  no  wise  addicted  to  wringing  their 
hands  over  '*  the  great  might-have-been."  Like 
true  Scots  Bible-lovers,  they  do  believe  in  a  Grod, 
and  in  a  will  of  God,  underlying,  absolute,  loving, 
and  believe  that  the  might-have-been  ought  not  to 
have  been,  simply  because  it  has  not  been  ;  and  so 
they  put  their  shoulders  to  the  new  collar  patiently, 
cheerfully,  hopefully,  and  teach  the  boys  to  do  the 
same.  The  mother  especially,  as  so  many  great 
men's  mothels  do,  stands  out  large  and  heroic,  from 
the  time  when,  the  farm  being  gone,  she,  ^^  the  ar^ 
dent  book-woman,"  finds  her  time  too  precious  to 
be  spent  in  reading,  and  sets  little  Robert  to  read  to 
her  as  she  works — what  a  picture ! — to  the  last  sad 
day,  when,  wanting  money  to  come  up  to  Leeds  to 
see  her  dying  darhng,  she  '*  shore  for  the  siller," 
rather  than  borrow  it.  And  her  son's  life  is  like 
her  own — the  most  pore,  joyous,  valiant  little  epio. 
Robert  does  not  even  take  to  work  as  something 
beyond  himself,  uninteresting  and  painful,  which, 
however,  must  be  done  courageously  :  he  lives  in 
it,  enjoys  it  as  his  proper  element,  one  which  is  no 
more  a  burden  and  an  exertion  to  him  than  the 
rush  of  the  strid  is  to  the  trout  who  plays  and  feeds 
in  it  day  and  night,  unconscious  of  the  amount  of 
muscular  strength  which  he  puts  forth  in  merely 
keeping  his  place  in  the  stream.  Whether  carry- 
ing Kenilworth  in  his  plaid  to  the  woods,  to  read 
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wbile  herding,  or  Belling  currants  and  whiskey  as 
the  Perth  storekeeper's  apprentice,  or  keeping  his 
little  circulating  library  in  Dundee,  tormenting  his 
pure  heart  with  the  thought  of  the  twenty  pounds 
which  his  mother  has  borrowed  wherewith  to  start 
him,  or  editing  the  Leeds  Times ^  or  lying  on  his 
early  deathbed,  just  as  life  seems  to  be  opening 
clear  and  broad  before  him,  he 

Bates  not  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope, 

but  steers  right  onward,  singing  over  his  work, 
without  bluster  or  self-gratulation,  but  for  very 
joy  at  having  work  to  do.  There  is  a  keen  prac- 
tical insight  about  him,  rarely  combined,  in  these 
days,  with  his  single-minded  determination  to  do 
good  in  his  generation.  His  eye  is  single,  and  his 
whole  body  full  of  light. 

It  wonld,  indeed,  (writes  the  grocer's  boy,  encourag- 
ing his  despondent  and  somewhat  VTerterean  friend,) 
be  hangman's  work  to  write  articles  one  day  to  be 
forgotten  to-morrow,  if  that  were  all ;  but  you  forget 
the  comfort — ^the  repayment  If  one  prejadioe  is 
overthrown,  one  error  rendered  untenable  ;  if  but  one 
step  in  advance  be  the  consequence  of  your  articles 
mad  mine — ^the  consequences  of  the  labor  of  all  true 
men — are  we  not  deeply  repaid  ? 

Or  again,  in  a  right  noble  letter  to  bis  noble 
mother : — 

That  money  of  IL's  hangs  like  a  mill-stone  about 
my  neck.  If  I  had  paid  it,  I  would  never  borrow  again 
from  mortal  man.  But  do  not  mistake  me,  mother  ; 
I  am  not  one  of  those  men  who  faint  and  falter  in  the 
great  battle  of  life.  God  has  given  me  too  strong  a 
heart  for  that  I  look  upon  earth  as  a  place  where 
every  man  is  set  to  struggle  and  to  work,  that  he 
may  be  made  humble  and  pure-hearted,  and  fit  for 
that  better  land  for  which  euth  is  a  preparation — to 
which  earth  is  the  gate.  ...  If  men  would  but 
consider  how  little  of  real  evil  there  is  in  all  the  ills 
cf  which  they  are  so  much  afraid — poverty  included 
— ^there  would  be  more  virtue  and  happiness,  and  less 
world  and  Mammon-worship  on  earth  than  is.  I 
think,  mother,  that  to  me  has  been  given  talent ; 
and  if  so,  that  talent  was  given  to  make  it  useful  to 


And  yet,  there  is  a  quiet  self-respect  about  him 
withal : — 

In  my  short  course  through  life,  (says  he  in  confi- 
dence to  a  friend  at  one-and-twenty,)  I  have  never 
leared  an  enemy,  or  foiled  a  friend  ;  and  I  live  in  the 
hope  I  never  shall.  For  the  rest,  I  have  written  my 
heart  in  my  poems  ;  and,  rude  and  unfinished,  and 
hasty  as  they  are,  it  can  be  read  there. 

From  seven  years  of  age  to.  this  very  hour,  I  have 
been  dependent  only  on  my  own  head  and  hands  for 
everything — for  very  bread.  Long  years  ago— aye, 
even  in  childhood---adversity  made  me  think,  and 
fbel,  and  suffer  ;  and,  would  pride  allow  me,  I  could  tell 
the  world  many  a  deep  tragedy  enacted  in  the  heart 
of  a  poor,  forgotten,  uncaiid-for  boy.  .  .  .  But 
I  thank  Grod,  that  though  I  fielt  and  suffered,  the 
scathing  blast  neither  blunted  my  perceptions  of  nat- 
ural and  moral  beauty,  nor,  by  withering  the  affec- 
tions of  my  heart,  made  me  a  selfish  man.  Often, 
when  I  look  back,  I  wonder  how  I  bore  the  burden — 
how  I  did  not  end  the  evil  day  at  once  and  forever. 

Such  is  the  roan,  in  his  normal  state ;  and,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  God's  blessing  rests  on  him. 
Whatever  he  sets  his  hand  to,  succeeds.  Within 
a  few  weeks  of  his  taking  the  editorship  of  the 
Leeds  Times,  its  circulation  begins  to  rise  rapidly, 
as  was  to  be  expected  with  an  honest  man  to  guide 
it.    For  Nicoll's  political  creed,  though  perhaps 


neither  very  deep  nor  wide,  lies  clear  and  single 
before  him,  as  everything  else  which  he  does.  He 
believes  naturally  enough  in  ultra-radicalism  ao- 
cording  to  the  fashions  of  the  Reform  Bill  era. 
That  is  the  right  thing ;  and  for  that  he  will  work 
day  and  night,  body  and  soul,  and,  if  needs  be,  die. 
There,  in  tlie  editor's  den  at  Leeds,  he  "  begins 
to  see  the  truth  of  what  you  told  me  about  the 
world's  un worthiness  ;  but  stop  a  little.  I  am  not 
sad  as  yet.  .  .  .  If  I  am  hindered  from  feeling 
the  soul  of  poetry  among  woods  and  fields,  I  yet 
trust  I  am  struggling  for  something  worth  prizing 
— something  of  which  1  am  not  asBamed,  and  need 
not  be.  If  there  be  aught  on  earth  worth  aspiring 
to,  it  is  the  lot  of  him  who  is  enabled  to  do  some- 
thing for  his  miserable  and  suffering  fellow-men ; 
and  this  you  and  I  will  try  to  do  at  least." 

His  friend  is  put  to  work  a  ministerial  paper, 
with  orders  '*  not  to  be  rash,  but  to  elevate  the 
population  gradually ;"  and  finding  those  orders  to 
imply  a  considerable  leaning  towards  the  By-ends, 
Lukewarm,  and  Facing-both-ways  school,  kicks 
over  the  traces,  wisely,  in  NicoU's  eyes,  and 
breaks  loose.  i 

Keep  up  your  spirits,  (says  honest  Nicoll. )  Tou  are 
higher  at  this  moment  in  my  estimation,  in  your  own, 
and  that  of  every  honest  man,  than  you  ever  were  be- 
fore. Tait*s  advice  was  just  such  as  I  should  have  ex- 
pected of  him  ;  honest  as  honesty  itself.  You  must 
never  again  accept  a  paper  but  where  you  can  tell  the 
whole  truth  without  fear  or  fibvor.  .  .  .  Tell  £.  (the 
broken-loose  editor's  lady-love)  from  me  to  estimate  as 
she  ought,  the  nobility  and  determination  of  the  man 
who  has  dared  to  act  as  you  have  done.  Prudent 
men  will  say  that  you  are  hasty  :  but  you  have  done 
right,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  Robert  Nicoll ;  the  spirit 
which  is  the  fruit  of  early  purity  and  self-restraint, 
of  living  **  on  bread  and  cheese  and  water,"  that  he 
may  buy  books ;  of  walking  out  to  the  Inch  of 
Perth  at  four  o'clock  on  summer  mornings,  to 
write  and  read  in  peace  before  he  returns  to  the 
currants  and  the  whiskey.  The  nervous  simplicity 
of  the  man  comes  out  in  the  very  nervous  simplicity 
of  the  prose  he  writes ;  and  though  there  be  noth- 
ing very  new  or  elevated  in  it,  or  indeed  in  his 
poenos  themselves,  we  call  on  our  readers  to  ad- 
mire a  phenomenon  so  rare,  in  the  "  upper  classes'' 
at  least,  in  these  daya,  and,  taking  a  lesson  from 
the  peasant's  son,  rejoice  with  us  that  **  a  man  it 
born  into  the  world." 

For  Nicoll,  as  few  do,  practises  what  he 
preaches.  It  seems  to  him,  once  on  a  time,  right 
and  necessary  that  Sir  William  Molesworth  should 
be  returned  for  Leeds;  and  Nicoll,  having  so 
determined,  "  throws  himself,  body  and  soul,  into 
the  contest,  with  such  ardor,  that  his  wife  after- 
wards said,  and  we  can  well  believe  it,  that  if  Sii 
William  had  failed,  Robert  would  have  died  on  the 
instant!" — why  not?  Having  once  made  up  his 
mind  that  that  was  the  just  and  right  thing,  the 
thing  which  was  absolutely  good  for  Leeds,  and 
the  human  beings  who  lived  in  it,  was  it  not  a 
thing  to  die  for,  even  if  it  had  been  but  the  election 
of  a  new  beadle?  The  advance  sentry  is  set  to 
guard  some  obscure  worthless  dike-end — obscure 
and  worthless  in  itself,  but  to  him  a  centre  of  infi- 
nite duty.  True,  the  fate  of  the  camp  does  not 
depend  on  its  being  taken  ;  if  the  enemy  round  it, 
there  are  plenty  behind  to  blow  them  out  again. 
But  that  ia  no  reason  whatsoever  why  he,  before 
any  odds,  should  throw  his  musket  over  his  shoulder, 
and  retreat  gracefully  to  the  lines.    He  was  set 
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there  to  stand  by  that,  whether  dike-end  or  repre- 
sentation of  Leeds^  that  is  the  right  thing  for  him  ; 
and  for  that  right  he  will  fight,  and  if  he  be  killed, 
die.  So  have  all  brave  men  felt,  and  so  have  all 
hrave  deeds  been  done,  since  man  walked  the  earth. 
It  is  because  that  spirit,  the  spirit  of  faith,  has  died 
oat  among  us,  that  so  few  brave  deeds  are  done 
oow,  except  on  battle-fields,  and  in  hovels  whereof 
none  but  God  and  the  angels  know. 

So  the  man  prospers.  Several  years  of  honor- 
cble  and  self-restraining  love  bring  him  a  wife, 
beautiful,  loving,  worshipping  his  talents;  a  help 
meet  for  him  such  as  God  will  send  at  times  to 
those  whom  he  loves.  Kind  men  meet  and  love 
and  help  him — ••  The  Johnstones,  Mr.  Tait,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  Howitt  ;**  Sir  William  Molesworth, 
hearing  of  his  last  illness,  sends  him  unsolicited 
fifly  pounds,  which,  as  we  understand  it,  Nicoll 
accepts  without  foolish  bluster  about  independence. 
Why  not? — man  should  help  man,  and  be  helped 
by  him.  Would  he  not  have  done  as  much  for  Sir 
William?  Nothing  to  us  proves  NicoU's  heart- 
wholeness  more  than  the  way  in  which  he  talks  of 
his  benefactors,  in  a  tune  of  simple  gratitude  and 
aflfection,  without  fawning,  and  without  vaporing. 
The  man  has  too  much  self-respect  to  consider 
himself  lowered  by  accepting  a  favor. 

But  he  must  go  afler  all.  The  editor *s  den  at 
Leeds  is  not  the  place  for  lungs  bred  on  Perthshire 
breezes;  and  work  rises  before  him,  huger  and 
heavier  as  he  goes  on,  till  he  drops  under  the  ever- 
increasing  IoskI.  He  will  not  believe  it  at  first. 
In  sweet,  childlike,  playful  letters,  he  tells  his 
mother  that  it  is  nothing.  It  has  done  him  good — 
**  opening  the  grave  before  his  eyes,  and  taught 
him  to  think  of  death."  "  He  trusts  that  he  has 
not  borne  this,  and  suffered,  and  thought  in  vain.** 
This  too,  he  hopes,  is  to  be  a  fresh  lesson-page  of 
Experience  for  his  work.  Alas!  a  few  months 
more  of  bitter  suffering  and  of  generous  kindness, 
and  love  from  all  around  him — and  it  is  over  with 
him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Shall  we  regret 
him? — shall  we  not  rather  believe  that  God  knew 
best,  and  considering  the  unhealthy  moral  atmos- 
phere of  the  press,  and  the  strange  confused  ways 
into  which  old  ultra-Radicalism,  finding  itself  too 
narrow  for  the  new  problems  of  the  day,  has 
atumbled  and  floundered  in  the  last  fifteen  years, 
believe  that  he  might  have  been  a  worse  man  had 
he  been  a  longer-lived  one,  and  thank  Heaven  that 
*'  the  righteous  is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to 
come?" 

As  it  is,  he  ends  as  he  began.  The  first  poem 
in  his  book  is ''The  Ha*  fiible ;"  and  the  last, 
written  a  few  days  before  his  death,  is  still  the 
death-song  of  a  man — without  fear,  without  repin- 
ing, without  boasting,  blessing  and  loving  the  earth 
which  he  leaves,  yet  with  a  clear,  joyful  eye  upwards 
and  outwards  and  homewards.  And  so  ends  his 
little  epic,  as  we  call  it.  May  Scotland  see  many 
auch  another ! 

The  actual  poetic  value  of  his  verses  is  not  first- 
rate  by  any  means.  He  is  far  inferior  to  Burns  in 
range  of  subject,  as  he  is  in  humor  and  pathos. 
Indeed,  there  is  very  little  of  those  latter  qualities 
in  him  anywhere — rather  playfulness,  flashes  of 
childlike  fun,  as  in  "The  Provost,"  and  *'  Bonnie 
Bessie  Lee."  But  he  has  attained  a  mastery  over 
English,  a  simplicity  and  quiet  which  Burns  never 
did ;  and  also,  we  need  not  say,  a  moral  purity. 
fiis  *'  poems,  illustrative  of  the  Scotch  peasantry," 
are  charming  throughout — alive  and  bright  with 


touehes  of  real  humanity,  and  sympathy  with 
characters  apparently  antipodal  to  his  own. 

His  more  earnest  poems  are  somewhat  tainted 
with  that  cardinal  fault  of  his  school,  of  which  he 
steered  so  clear  in  prose — fine  words;  yet  he 
never,  like  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer,  fiills  a  cnrsing. 
He  is  evidently  not  a  good  hater  even  of  '*  priests 
and  kings,  and  aristocrats,  and  superstition ;"  or 
perhaps  ho  worked  all  that  froth  safely  over  and  off 
m  debating  club-speeches  and  leading  articles,  and 
left  us,  in  these  poems,  the  genuine  Metheglin  of 
his  inner  heart,  sweet,  clear,  and  strong  ;  for  there 
is  no  form  of  lovable  or  right  thing  which  this  man 
has  come  across,  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
appreciated.  Besides  pure  love  and  the  beauties 
of  nature,  those  on  which  every  man  of  poetio 
power — and  a  great  many  of  none,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  a  word  to  say,  he  can  feel  for  and 
with  the  drunken  beggar,  and  the  warriors  of  the 
ruine4  manor-house,  and  the  monks  of  the  abbey, 
and  the  old-mailed  Normans  with  their  *'  priest 
with  cross  and  counted  beads  in  the  little  Saxon 
chapel " — things  which  a  radical  editor  might  have 
been  excused  for  passing  by  with  a  sneer. 

His  verses  to  his  wife  are  a  delicioas  little 
glimpse  of  Eden;  and  his  "People*s  Anthem" 
rises  into  somewhat  of  true  grandeur  by  virtue  of 
simplicity : — 

Lord,  from  Thy  blessed  throne, 
Sorrow  look  down  upon  ! 

God  save  the  Poor  ! 
Teach  them  true  liberty — 
Make  them  from  tyrants  free^ 
Xiet  their  homes  happy  be  ! 

God  save  the  Poor  ! 

The  arms  of  wicked  men 

Do  Thoa  with  might  restrain — 

God  save  the  Poor  ! 
Raise  Thoa  their  lowliness — 
Bttocor  Thou  their  distress — 
Thou  whom  the  meanest  bless  ! 

God  save  the  Poor  ! 

Give  them  stanch  honesty— 
Let  their  pride  manly  be — 

God  save  the  Poor  ! 
Help  them  to  hold  the  right ; 
Give  them  both  truth  and  might. 
Lord  of  all  Life  and  Light  ! 

God  save  the  Poor  ! 

And  so  we  leave  Robert  Niooll,  with  the  partintp 
remark,  that  if  the  '*  poems  illustrative  of  the  feed- 
ings of  the  intelligent  and  religious  among  the 
working-classes  of  Scotland  "  be  fair  samples  of 
that  which  they  profess  to  he,  Scotland  may  thank 
God,  that  in  spite  of  glen-clearings  and  temporary 
manufacturing  rot-heaps,  she  is  still  whole  at  heart, 
and  that  the  influence  of  her  great  peasant  poet, 
though  it  may  seem  at  first  likely  to  be  adverse  to 
Christianity,  has  helped,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
to  purify  and  not  to  taint ;  to  destroy  the  fungus, 
bat  not  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  grand  old  Cav»* 
nant-kirk  life- tree. 

Still  sweeter,  and,  alas!  still  sadder,  is  the 
story  of  the  two  Bethunes.  If  NicolPs  life,  as  vm 
have  said,  be  a  solitary  melody,  and  short  though 
triumphant  strain  of  work-music,  theirs  is  a  ha^ 
mony  and  true  concert  of  fellow-joys,  fellow-sorrows, 
fellow-drudgery,  fellow-authorship,  mutual  through* 
out,  lovely  in  liieir  deaths  not  far  divided.  Alex- 
ander survives  his  brother  John  only  long  enough 
to  write  his  memoirs,  and  then  follows;  and  we 
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have  his  story  given  ws  hy  Mr.  M'Comhie,  in  a 
simple,  unassuming  little  volume — not  to  be  read 
without  many  thoutrhis,  perhaps  not  rightly  with- 
out tears.  Mr.  M^Combie  has  been  wise  enough 
not  io  attempt  panegyric.  He  is  all  but  prolix  in 
details,  filling  up  some  half  of  his  volume  with 
letters  of  preternatural  length,  from  Alexander  to 
his  publishers  and  critics,  and  from  the  said  pub- 
lishers and  critics  to  Alexander,  altogether  of  an 
unromantic  and  business-like  cast,  but  entirely  suc- 
cessful in  doing  that  which  a  book  should  do- 
namely,  in  showing  the  world  that  here  was  a  man 
of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  who  bore  from  boy- 
hood to  the  grave  hunger,  cold,  wet,  rags,  brutaliz- 
ing and  health-destroying  toil,  and  all  the  storms 
of  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  and  conquered 
them  every  one. 

Alexander  is  set  at  fourteen  to  throw  earth  out 
of  a  ditch  so  deep,  that  it  requires  the  full  strength 
of  a  grown  man,  and  loses  flesh  and  health  under 
the  exertion ;  he  is  twice  blown  up  in  quarrying 
with   his  own  blast,  and  left  for  dead,  recovers 
•lowly,  maimed  and  scarred,  with  the  loss  of  an 
eye.     John,  when   not  thirteen,  is  set  to  stone- 
breaking  on  the  roads  during  intense  cold,  and  has 
to  keep  himself  from  being  frost-bitten  and  heart- 
broken by  monkey  gambols ;  takes  to  the  weaving 
trade,  and  having  helped  his  family  by  the  most 
desperate  economy  to  save  jClO  wherewith  to  buy 
looms,  begins  to  work  them  with  his  brother  as  an 
apprentice,  and  finds  the  whole  outlay  rendered 
useless  the  very  same  year  by  the   failures  of 
1835-26.     So  the  two  return  to  day-labor  at  four- 
teenpence  a  day.    John  in  a  struggle  to  do  task- 
work honestly  over-exerts  himself,  and  ruins  his 
digestion  for  life.    Next  year  he  is  set  ip  Novem- 
ber to  clean  out  a  water-course  knee-deep  in  water, 
and  then  to  take  marl  from  a  pit,  and  then  to  drain 
standing  water  off  a  swamp  during  an   intense 
December  frost,  and  finds  himself  laid  down  with  a 
three  months'  cough,  and  all  but  sleepless  illness, 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  consumption  which 
destroyed  him.    But  they  will  not  give  in.    Poetry 
they  will  write,  and  they  write  it  to  the  best  of  their 
powers  on  scraps  of  paper,  after  the  drudgery  of  the 
aay,  in  a  cabin  pervious  to  every  shower,  teaching 
themselves  the  right  spelling  (»f  the  words  from 
some  **  Christian   Remembrancer"  or  other — ap- 
parently not  our  meek  and  unbiassed  contemporary 
of  that  name ;  and  all  this  without  neglecting  their 
work  a  day  or  even  an  hour,  when  the  weather 
permitted — the  ^*  only  thing  which  tempted  them  to 
fret,"  being — hear  it  readers  and  perpend ! — **  the 
being  kept  at  home  by  rain  and  snow."    Then  an 
additional  malady  (apparently  some  calculous  one) 
comes  on  John,  and  stops  by  him  for  the  six  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life.    Yet,  between  1826  and  1832, 
John  has  saved  jC14  out  of  his  miserable  earnings, 
to  be  expended  to  the  last  farthing  on  his  brother's 
recovery  from  the  second  quarry  accident.     Surely 
the  devil  is  trying  hard  to  spoil  these  men  !     But 
no.     They  are  made  perfect  by  sufferings.    In  the 
house  with  one  long  narrow  room,  and  a  small 
yacant  space  at  the  end  of  it  lighted  by  a  single 
pane  of  glass,  they  write  and  write  untiring,  during 
the  long  summer  evenings,  poetry,  **  Tales  of  the 
Scottish  Peasant  Life,"  which  at  last  bring  them 
in  somewhat;  and  a  work  on  practical  economy, 
which  is  bepraiaed  and  corrected  by  kind  critics  in 
Edinburgh,  and  at  last  published  without  a  sale. 
Perhaps  one  cause  of  its  failure  might  be  found  in 
those  very  corrections.     There  wars  too  many 


violent  political  allusions  in  it,  complains  their 
good  Mentor  of  Edinburgh,  and  persuades  them, 
seemingly  the  most  meek  and  teachable  of  heroes, 
to  omit  them  ;  though  Alexander,  while  submitting, 
pleads  fairly  enough  for  retaining  them,  in  a  passage 
which  we  will  give  as  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of 
English  possible  to  be  acquired  by  a  Scotch  day- 
laborer,  self-educated,  all  but  the  rudiments  of 
reading  and  writing,  and  a  few  lectures  on  popular 
poetry  from  **  a  young  student  of  Aberdeen,"  novr 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Adamson,  who  must  look  back  on  the 
friendship  which  he  bore  these  two  young  men,  as 
one  of  the  noblest  pages  in  his  life. 

Talk  to  the  many  of  reli^on,  and  they  will  put  on 
a  long  face,  confess  that  it  is  a  thing  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  all — and  go  away  and  forget  the  whole. 
Talk  to  them  of  education  ;  they  will  readily  acknowl- 
edge that  it 's  "  a  braw  thing  to  be  wcel  learned,"  and 
begin  a  lamentation,  which  is  only  shorter  than  the 
lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  because  they  cannot  make 
it  as  long,  on  the  ignorance  of  the  age  in  which  they 
live  ;  but  they  neither  stir  hand  nor  foot  in  the  mat- 
ter. But  speak  to  them  of  politics,  and  their  excited 
countenances  and  kindling  eye  show  in  a  moment 
how  deeplj  they  are  interested.  Politics  are,  there- 
fore, an  important  feature,  and  an  almost  indispen* 
sable  element  in  such  a  work  as  mine.  Had  it  oon* 
sisted  solely  of  exhortations  to  industiy  and  rules  of 
economy,  it  would  have  been  dismissed  with  an  |'  Oa 
ay,  it 's  braw  for  him  to  crack  that  way  ;  but  if  he 
were  whaur  we  are,  deed  he  wad  just  hae  to  do  as  we 
do.*'  But  by  mixing  up  the  science  with  politics,  and 
giving  it  an  oeoasional  political  impetus,  a  different 
result  may  be  reasonably  expected.  In  these  days  no 
man  can  be  considered  a  patriot  or  friend  of  the  poor, 
who  is  not  also  a  politician. 

It  is  amusing,  by  the  bye,  to  see  how  the  world 
changes  its  codes  of  respectability,  and  how,  what 
is  anathema  one  year,  becomes  trite  in  twenty  more. 
The  political  sins  in  the  work  were,  that  "my 
brother  had  attacked  the  corn-laws  with  some  se- 
verity; and  I  have  attempted  to  lovel  a  battery 
against  that  sort  of  servile  homage  which  the  poor 
pay  to  the  rich  !" 

There  is  no  use  pursuing  the  story  much  further. 
They  again  save  a  little  money,  and  need  it ;  for 
the  estate  on  which  they  have  lived  from  childhood 
changing  hands,  they  are,  with  their  aged  father, 
expelled  from  the  dear  old  dog-kennel,  to  find  house- 
room  where  they  can.  Why  nott — **  it  was  not 
in  the  bond."  The  house  did  not  belong  to  them ; 
nothing  of  it,  at  least,  which  could  be  specified  in 
any  known  lease.  True,  there  may  have  been 
associations,  hut  what  associations  can  men  be  ex- 
pected to  cultivate  on  fourteenpence  a  day?  So 
they  must  forth,  with  their  two  aged  parents,  and 
I  build  with  their  own  hands  a  new  house  elsewhere, 
having  saved  some  jC30  from  the  sale  of  their  writ- 
ings. The  house,  as  we  understand,  stands  to  this 
day — hereafler  to  become  a  sort  of  artisan *s  caaba 
and  pilgrim's  station,  only  second  to  Burns*  grave. 
That,  at  least,  it  will  become,  whenever  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  **  worth"  and  **  worship"  shall 
become  rightly  understood  among  us. 

For  what  are  these  men,  if  they  are  not  heroes 
and  saints  ?  not  of  the  Popish  sort,  abject  and  effemi- 
nate, but  of  the  true,  human,  evangelic  sort,  mas- 
culine ind  grand — like  the  figures  in  Rafikelle's 
Cartoons,  compared  with  those  of  Fra  Bartolomeo. 
Not  from  superstition,  not  from  selfish  prudence, 
but  from  devotion  to  their  aged  parents,  and  the 
righteous  dread  of  dependence,  they  die  voluntary 
celibates,  although  their  writings  show  that  they. 
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too,  could  have  loved  as  nobly  as  they  did  all  other 
things.  The  extreme  of  endurance,  self-restraint, 
of  '*  conquest  of  the  flesh,"  outward  as  well  as  in- 
ward, is  the  life-long  lot  of  these  men;  and  they 
go  through  it.  They  have  their  share  of  injustice, 
tyranny,  disappointment ;  one  by  one  each  bright 
l>oy^s  dream  of  success  and  renown  is  scourged  out 
of  their  minds,  and  sternly  and  lovingly  their 
Father  in  heaven  teaches  them  the  lesson  of  all 
lessons.  By  what  hours  of  misery  and  blank  de- 
spair that  faith  was  purchased,  we  can  only  guess ; 
the  simple  strong  men  give  us  the  result,  but  never 
dream  of  sitting  down  and  analyzing  the  process 
for  the  world's  amusemc^it,  or  their  own  glorifica- 
tion. We  question,  indeed,  whether  they  could 
have  told  us ;  whether  the  mere  fact  of  a  man's 
being  able  to  dissect  himself,  in  public  or  in  pri- 
vate, is  not  proof-patent  that  he  is  no  man,  but 
only  a  shell  of  a  man,  with  works  inside,  which 
can  of  course  be  exhibited  and  taken  to  pieces — a 
rather  more  difficult  matter  with  flesh  and  blood. 
If  we  believe  that  God  is  educating,  the  when,  the 
where,  and  the  how,  are  not  only  unimportant,  but, 
oonsidcring  who  is  the  teacher,  unfathomable  to  us, 
and  it  is  enough  to  be  able  to  believe  with  John 
Bethune,  that  the  Lord  of  all  things  is  influencing 
us  through  all  things ;  whether  sacraments,  oi  Sab- 
baths, or  sun-gleams,  or  showers — all  things  are 
ours,  for  all  are  his,  and  we  are  his,  and  he  is  ours ; 
— and,  for  the  rest,  to  say  with  the  same  John  Be- 
thune : — 

Oh,  God  of  glory  !  thou  host  treasured  up 

For  me  my  little  portion  of  distress  ; 
But  with  each  draught — in  every  bitter  cnp 

Thy  hand  hath  mixed,  to  make  its  soreness  less. 
Some  cordial  drop,  for  which  thy  name  I  bless. 
And  offer  up  my  mite  of  thankfulness. 

Thou  hast  chastised  my  frame  with  dire  disease. 
Long,  obdurate,  and  painful ;  and  thy  hand 

Hath  wrung  cold  sweat-drops  from  my  brow;  for  these 
I  thank  thee  too.    Though  pangs  at  thy  command 
Have  compassed  me  about,  still,  with  the  blow. 
Patience  sustained  my  soul  amid  its  woe. 

Of  the  actual  literary  merit  of  these  men's  writ- 
ings there  is  less  to  be  said.  However  extraor- 
dinary, considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
tliey  were  written,  may  be  the  polish  and  melody  of 
John's  verse,  or  the  genuine  spiritual  health,  deep 
death-and-devil-defying  earnestness,  and  shrewd 
practical  wisdom,  which  shines  through  all  that 
either  brother  writes,  they  do  not  possess  any  of 
that  fertile  originality,  which  alone  would  have 
enabled  them,  as  it  did  Bums,  to  compete  with  the 
literary  savans,  who,  though  for  the  most  part  of 
inferior  genius,  have  the  help  of  information  and 
appliances,  from  which  they  were  shut  out.  Judg- 
ing them,  as  the  true  critic,  like  the  true  moralist, 
is  bound  to  do,  ''  according  to  what  they  had,  not 
according  to  what  they  had  not,"  they  are  men 
who,  with  average  advantages,  might  have  been 
fkmous  in  their  day.  Grod  thought  it  better  for 
them  to  **  hide  them  in  his  tabernacle  from  the 
flitrife  of  tongues/' — ^and,  seldom  believed  truism, 
He  knows  best.  Alexander  shall  not,  according 
to  his  early  dreams,  ''earn  nine  hundred  poun£ 
by  writing  a  book,  like  Burns,"  even  though  his 
ideal  method  of  spending  be  to  buy  all  the  boys  in 
the  parish  '*  new  shoes  with  iron  tackets  and  heels," 
and  send  tliem  home  with  shillings  for  their  moth- 
ers, and  feed  their  fathers  on  wheat  bread  and  milk, 
with  tea  and  bannocks  for  Sabbath-days,  and  build 
t  house  for  the  poor  old  toil-stiffened  man  whom  he 
•nee  saw  draining  the  hill-field,  '*  with  a  yard  full 


of  gooseberries,  and  an  apple-tree  I" — ^not  that,  nor 
even,  as  the  world  judges,  better  than  that,  shall  h« 
be  allowed  to  do.  The  poor,  for  whom  he  writes 
his  **  Practical  Economy,"  shall  not  even  care  to 
read  it ;  and  he  shall  go  down  to  the  grave  a  fail- 
ure and  a  lost  thing  in  the  eyes  of  men  : — but  not 
in  the  eyes  of  grand,  God-fearing  old  Alison  Christie, 
his  mother,  as  he  brings  her,  scrap  by  scrap,  th« 
proofs  of  their  dead  idol's  poems,  which  she  has 
prayed  to  be  spared  just  to  see  once  in  print,  and, 
when  the  last  half-sheet  is  read,  loses  her  sight  for- 
ever ; — not  in  her  eyes,  nor  in  those  of  the  God  who 
saw  him,  in  the  cold  winter  mornings,  wearing 
John's  clothes,  to  warm  them  for  the  dying  maa 
before  he  got  up. 

His  grief  at  his  brother's  death  is  inconsolable. 
He  feels,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  what  a  lot  his 
is — for  he  feels  for  the  first  time  that — 

Parent  and  friend  and  brother  gone, 
I  stand  upon  the  earth  alone. 

Four  years  he  lingers;  friends  begin  to  ariss 
from  one  quarter  and  another,  but  he,  not  altogether 
wisely  or  well,  refuses  all  pecuniary  help.  At  last 
Mr.  Hugh  Miller  recommends  him  to  be  editor  of 
a  projected  ''  Non-Intrusion"  paper  in  Dumfries, 
with  a  salary,  to  him  boundless,  of  Jf  100  a  year. 
Too  late !  The  iron  has  entered  too  deeply  into 
his  soul ;  in  a  few  weeks  more  he  is  lying  in  his 
brother's  grave — "  Lovely  and  pleasant  in  their 
lives,  and  in  their  deaths  not  divided." 

**  William  Thom  of  Inverury"  is  a  poet  alto- 
gether of  the  same  school.  His  "Rhymes  and 
Recollections  of  a  Handloom  Weaver"  are  superior 
to  those  of  either  Nicoll  or  the  Bethunes,  the  littls 
love-songs  in  the  volume  reminding  us  of  Bums' 
best  manner,  and  the  two  languages  in  which  hs 
writes  being  better  amalgamated,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
than  in  any  Scotch  song  writer.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  terseness,  strength,  and  grace  about  some  of 
these  little  songs,  which  would  put  to  shame  many 
a  volume  of  vague  and  windy  verse,  which  ths 
press  sees  yearly  sent  forth  by  men,  who,  instead 
of  working  at  the  loom,  have  been  pampered  from 
their  childhood  with  all  the  means  and  applianoes 
of  good  taste  and  classic  cultivation.  We  havs 
room  only  for  one  specimen  of  his  verse,  not  the 
most  highly  finished,  but  of  a  beauty  which  can 
speak  for  itself. 

DREAMING8  OF  THS  BEREAVED. 

The  morning  breaks  bonny  o'er  mountain  and  stresn^ 
An'  troubles  the  hallowed  breath  of  my  dream. 
The  gowd  light  of  morning  is  sweet  to  the  e*e. 
But  ghost-gathering  midnight,  thou  *rt  dearer  to  me. 
The  dull  common  world  then  sinks  from  my  sight. 
And  fiilrer  creations  arise  to  the  night ; 
When  drowsy  oppression  has  sleep-sealed  my  e'e. 
Then  bright  are  the  visions  awakened  to  me ! 

Oh,  oome,  spirit^mother !  discourse  of  the  hours 
My  young  bosom  beat  all  its  beating  to  yours. 
When  heart-woven  wishes  in  soft  counsel  fell 
On  ears — how  unheedful,  proved  sorrow  might  tell ! 
That  deathless  affection  nae  sorrow  could  break  ; 
When  all  else  forsook  me,  ye  would  na  forsake  ; 
Then  oome,  oh  my  mother  !  come  often  to  me. 
An'  soon  an'  forever  I  '11  oome  unto  thee  ! 

An*  then,  shrouded  loveliness  !  soul-winnmg  Jean, 
How  oold  wi^  thy  hand  on  my  bosom  yestreen  ! 
'T  was  kind — fbr  the  love  that  your  e'e  kindled  thers 
Will  bora,  aye  an'  bum,  till  that  breast  beat  ns« 
mair. 
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X)ar  bftimies  sleep  roand  me,  oh  bless  ye  th^  sleep ! 
Your  ain  dark-ejed  Willie  Will  wauken  an'  weep  ! 
But  blythe  through  his  weepin',  he'll  tell  me  how 

you, 
His  heaven-hamed  mammie»  was  dauting  his  brow. 

Though  dark  be  our  dwellin',  our  happin'  tho'  bare. 
An'  night  closes  round  us  in  cauldness  and  oare, 
A£fection  will  warm  us — and  bright  are  the  beams 
That  halo  our  hame  in  yon  dear  land  o'  dreams  ; 
Then  weel  may  I  welcome  the  night's  deathly  reign, 
Wi'  souls  of  the  dearest  I  mingle  me  then  ; 
The  gowd  light  of  morning  is  lightless  to  me, 
But,  oh  !  for  the  night  with  its  ghost  revelrie  ! 

Bat,  even    more  interesting   than  the  poems 
themselves,  is  the  autobiographical  account  pre- 
fixed, with  its  vivid  shetches  of  factory  life  in 
Aberdeen,  of  the  old  regime  of  1770,  when  "  four 
days  did  the  weaver's  work — Sunday,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  were  of  course  jubilee.      Lawn  frills 
gorged  (?)  freely  from  under  the  wrists  of  his  fine 
blue,  gill-buttoned  coat.     He  dusted  his  head  with 
white  flower  on  Sunday,  smirked  and  wore  a  cane ; 
walked  in  clean  slippers  on  Monday,   Tuesday 
heard  him  talk  war  bravado,  quote  Volney,  and 
get  drunk;    weaving    commenced    gradually  on 
Wednesday.     Then  were  little  children  pirn-fill- 
ers, and  such  were  taught  to  steal  warily  past  the 
gate-keeper,  concealing  the  bottle.    These  wee 
smugglers  had  a  drop  for  their  services,  over  and 
above  their  chances  of  profiting  by  the  elegant  and 
edifying  discussions  uttered  in  their  hearinfr.    In- 
fidelity was  then  getting  fashionable.'*    But  by 
the  time  Thom  enters  on   his  seventeen  years' 
weaving,  in  1814,  the  nemesis  has  come.  *'  Wages 
are  six  shillings  a  week  where  they  had  been  forty ; 
but  the  weaver  of  forty  shillings,  with  money  in- 
stead of  wit,  had  bequeathed  his  vices  to  the  weaver 
of  six  shillings,  with  wit  instead  of  money.*'    The 
introduction  of  machinery  works  evil  rather  than 
good,  on  account  of  the  reckless  way  in  which  it  is 
used,  and  the  reckless  material  which  it  uses. 
^*  Vacancies  in  the  factory,  daily  made,  were  daily 
filled  by  male  and  female  workers;  oflen  queer 
enough  people,  and  from  all  parts — none  too  coarse 
for  using.     The  pick-pocket,  trained  to  the  loom 
six  months  in  Bridewell,  came  forth  a  journeyman 
weaver,  and  his  precious  experiences  were  infused 
into  the  common  moral  puddle,  and  in  due  time 
did  their  work."    No  wonder  that  the  '*  distinct- 
ive character  of  all  sunk  away.     Man  became  less 
manly — woman  unlovely  and  rude."     No  wonder 
that  the  factory,  like  too  many  more,  though  a 
thriving  concern  to  its  owners,  becomes  **  a  prime 
nursery  of  vice  and  sorrow."    "  Virtue  perished 
utterly  within  its  walls,  and  was  dreamed  of  no 
more ;  or,  if  remembered  at  all,  only  in  a  deep  and 
woeful  sense  of  self-debasement — a  struggling  to 
forget  where  it  was  Hopeless  to  obtain J*^     But  to  us, 
almost  the  most  interesting  passage  in  his  book, 
and  certainly  the  one  which  bears  most  directly  on 
the  general  purpose  of  this  article,  is  one  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  eflfects  of  song  on  himself  and  his 
fellow  factory-workers. 

Moore  was  doing  all  he  could  for  love-sick  boys  and 
girU),  yet  they  had  never  enough  !  Nearer  and  dearer 
to  hearts  like  ours  was  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  then  in 
his  full  tide  of  song  and  story  ;  but  nearer  and 
dearer  still  than  he,  or  any  living  songster,  was  our 
ill-fated  fellow-cra^man,  Tannahill.  Poor  weaver 
ohiel '.  what  we  owe  to  you ! — ^your  ••  Braes  of  Bal- 
quidder,"  and  "Yon  Bumside,"  and  "Gloomy 
Winter,"  and  the  "  Miastrel's"  wailing  ditty,  and 


the  noble  "  GlendfTer."  Oh!  how  they  did  ring 
above  the  rattle  of  a  thousand  shuttles  \  Let  me 
again  proclaim  the  debt  which  we  owe  to  these  song- 
spirits,  as  they  walked  in  melody  from  loom  to  loom, 
ministering  to  the  low-hearted  ;  and  when  the  breast 
was  filled  with  everything  but  hope  and  happiness, 
let  only  break  out  the  healthy  and  vigorous  chorus, 
"  A  man's  a  man  far  a'  that,"  and  the  Ihgged  weaver 
brightens  up.  .  .  .  Who  dare  measure  the  restraining 
influences  of  these  very  songs  ?  To  us  they  were  aU 
instead  of  sermons.  Had  one  of  us  been  bold  enough 
to  enter  a  church,  he  must  have  been  ejected  for  the 
sake  of  decency.  His  forlorn  and  curiously  patched 
habiliments  would  have  contested  the  point  of  attrac- 
tion with  the  ordinary  eloquence  of  that  period. 
Church  beUs  rang  not  for  us.  Poets  were  indeed  our 
priests  ;  but  for  those,  the  last  relic  of  moral  exist" 
ence  toould  have  passed  away.  Song  was  the  dew- 
drop  which  gathered  during  ue  long,  dark  night  of 
despondency,  and  was  sure  to  glitter  in  the  very  first 
blink  of  the  sun.  You  might  have  seen  "  Auld  Bobin 
Gray"  wet  the  eyes  that  could  be  tearless  amid  cold 
and  hunger,  and  weariness  and  pain.  Surely,  sur^ 
ly,  then  there  was  to  that  heart  one  passage  left. 

Making  all  allowances  for  natural  and  pardonable 
high-coloring,  we  recommend  this  most  weighty 
and  significant  passage  to  the  attention  of  all 
readers,  and  draw  an  argumentum  a  fortiori,  from 
the  high  estimation  in  which  Thom  holds  those 
very  songs  of  Tannahill 's  of  which  we  just  now 
spoke  somewhat  depreciatingly,  for  the  extreme 
importance  which  we  attach  to  popular  poetry,  as 
an  agent  of  incalculable  power  in  moulding  the 
minds  of  nations. 

The  popular  poetry  of  Grermany  has  held  that 
great  nation  together,  united  and  heart-whole  for 
centuries,  in  spite  of  every  disadvantage  of  internal 
division,  and  the  bad  influence  of  foreign  taste ;  and 
the  greatest  of  their  poets  have  not  thought  it 
beneath  them  to  add  their  contributions,  and  their 
very  best,  to  the  common  treasure,  meant  not  only 
for  the  luxurious  and  learned,  but  for  the  workman 
and  the  child  at  school.  In  Great  Britain,  on  the 
contrary,  the  people  have  been  left  to  form  their 
own  tastes,  and  choose  their  own  modes  of  uttet- 
ance,  with  great  results,  both  for  good  and  evil ; 
and  there-  has  sprung  up  before  the  new  impulse 
which  Bums  gave  to  popular  poetry,  a  considerable 
literature— considerable  not  only  from  its  truth  and 
real  artistic  merit,  but  far  more  so  from  its  being 
addressed  principally  to  the  working-classes.  Even 
more  important  is  this  people's  literature  question, 
in  our  eyes,  than  the  more  palpable  factors  of  the 
education  question,  about  which  we  now  hear  such 
ado.  It  does  seem  to  us,  that  to  take  every  possi- 
ble precaution  about  the  spiritual  truth  which 
children  are  taught  in  school,  and  then  leave  to 
chance  the  more  impressive  and  abiding  teaching 
which  popular  literature,  songs  especially,  give 
them  out  of  doors,  is  as  great  a  niaiserie  as  that  of 
the  Tractarians  who  insisted  on  getting  into  the 
pulpit  in  their  surplices,  as  a  sign  that  the  clergy 
only  had  the  right  of  preaching  to  the  people, 
while  they  forgot  that,  by  means  of  a  free  press, 
(of  the  license  of  which  they  were  not  too  slack  to 
avail  themselves,)  every  penny-a-liner  was  preach- 
ing to  the  people  daily,  and  would  do  so,  maugre 
their  surplices,  to  the  end  of  time.  The  man  who 
makes  the  people's  songs  is  a  true  popular  preacher. 
Whatsoever,  true  or  false,  he  sends  forth,  will  not 
be  carried  home,  as  a  sermon  often  is,  merely  in 
heads,  to  be  forgotten  before  the  week  is  oat ;  it 
will  ring  in  the  ears,  and  cling  round  the  imagina- 
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lion,  and  follow  the  pupil  to  the  workshop,  and 
the  tavern,  and  the  fireside,  even  to  the  deathbed, 
Buch  power  is  in  the  magic  of  rhynae.  The  emi- 
frrant,  deep  in  Australian  forests,  may  take  down 
Chalmers'  Sermons  on  Sabbath  evenings  from  the 
scanty  shelf;  but  the  songs  of  Burns  have  been 
haunting  his  lips,  and  cheering  his  heart,  and 
moulding  him  unconsciously  to  himself,  in  clearing 
and  in  pasture  all  the  weary  week.  True,  if  he 
be  what  a  Scotchman  should  be,  more  than  one 
old  Hebrew  psalm  has  brought  its  message  to  him 
during  these  week-days ;  but  there  are  feelings  of 
his  nature  on  which  those  psalms,  not  from  defect, 
but  fnim  their  very  purpose,  do  not  touch  ;  how  is 
he  to  express  them,  but  in  the  songs  which  echo 
them  ?  These  will  keep  alive,  and  intensify  in 
him,  and  in  the  children  who  learn  them  from  his 
lips,  ail  which  is  like  themselves.  Is  it,  we  ask 
again,  to  be  left  to  chance  what  sort  of  songs  these 
•hall  be  1 

As  for  poetry  written  for  the  working  classes  by 
the  upper,  such  attempts  at  it  as  we  yet  have  seen 
may  be  considered  nil.  The  upper  must  learn  to  know 
more  of  the  lower,  and  to  make  the  lower  know 
more  of  them — a  frankness  of  which  we  honestly 
believe  they  will  never  have  to  repent.  Moreover, 
they  mast  read  Bums  a  little  more,  and  cavaliers 
and  Jacobites  a  little  less.  As  it  is,  their  eiforts 
have  been  as  yet  exactly  in  that  direction  which 
would  most  safely  secure  the  blessings  of  undis- 
turbed obscurity.  Whether  "secular"  or  **  spir- 
itual," they  have  thought  proper  to  adopt  a  certain 
Tommy-good-child  tone,  which,  whether  to  Glas- 
gow artisans' or  Dorsetshire  laborers,  or,  indeed, 
for  any  human  being  who  is  "  grinding  among  the 
iron  facts  of  life,"  is,  to  say  the  least,  nauseous  ; 
and  the  only  use  of  their  poematicula  has  been  to 
demonstrate,  practically,  the  existence  of  a  great 
and  fearful  gulf  between  those  who  have,  and  those 
who  have  not — in  thought  as  well  as  in  purse, 
which  must  be,  in  the  former  article  at  least, 
bridged  over  as  soon  as  possible,  if  we  are  to  re- 
main one  people  much  longer.  The  attempts  at 
verse  for  cliildren  are  somewhat  more  successful — 
a  certain  little  '*  Moral  Songs"  especially,  said  to 
emanate  from  the  Tractarian  School,  yet  full  of  a 
health,  spirit,  and  wild  sweetness,  which  make 
its  authoress,  in  our  eyes,  '*  wiser  than  her  teach- 
ers." But  this  is  our  way.  We  are  too  apt  to 
be  afraid  of  the  men,  and  take  to  the  children  as 
our  pis  aUer,  covering  our  despair  of  dealing  with 
the  majority,  the  adult  population,  in  a  pompous 
display  of  machinery  for  influencing  that  very 
small  fraction,  the  children.  **  Oh,  but  the  desti- 
nies of  the  empire  depend  on  the  rising  genera- 
tion!" Who  has  told  us  so? — how  do  we  know 
that  they  do  not  depend  on  the  risen  generation  ? 
Who  are  likely  to  do  more  w^ork  during  our  life- 
time, for  good  and  evil — those  who  are  now  be- 
tween fifteen  and  five-and-forty,  or  those  who  are 
between  five  and  fifteen?  Yet  for  these  former, 
the  many,  and  the  working,  and  the  powerful,  all 
we  seem  to  be  inclined  to  do  is  to  parody  Scripture, 
and  say,  **  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust 
still ;  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  fiillhy  still." 

Not  that  we  ask  any  one  to  sit  down,  and,  out 
of  mere  benevolence,  to  write  songs  for  the  people. 
Wooden,  out  of  a  wooden  birthplace,  would  such 
go  forth,  to  feed  fires,  not  spirits.  But  if  any  man 
shall  read  these  pages,  to  whom  God  has  given  a 
truly  poetic  temperament,  a  gallant  heart,  a  melo- 
dious ear,  a  quick  and  sympathetic  eye  for  all 
fbrnis  of  human  joy,  and  sorrow,  and  humor,  and 


grandenr — an  insight  which  can  discern  the  outlines 
of  the  butterfly,  when  clothed  in  the  roughest  and 
most  rugged  chrysalis-hide ;  if  the  teachers  of  bis 
heart  and  purposes,  and  not  merely  of  his  taste  and 
sentiments,  have  been  the  great  songs  of  his  own  and 
of  every  land  and  age  ;  if  he  can  see,  in  the  divine 
poetry  of  David  and  Solomon,  of  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah, and,  above  all,  in  the  parables  of  Him  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake,  the  models  and  elemental 
laws  of  a  people's  poetry,  alike  according  to  the 
will  of  God  and  the  heart  of  man  ;  if  he  can  wel- 
come gallantly  and  hopefully  the  future,  and  yet 
know  that  it  must  be,  unless  it  would  be  a  monster 
and  a  machine,  the  lovintr  and  obedient  child  of  the 
past ;  if  he  can  speak  of  the  subjects  which  alone 
will  interest  the  many,  on  love,  marriage,  the  sor- 
rows of  the  poor,  their  hopes,  political  and  social, 
their  wrongs  as  well  as  their  sins  and  duties ;  and 
that  with  a  fervor  and  passion  akin  to  the  spirit  of 
Burns  and  Elliott,  yet  with  more  calm,  more  purity, 
more  wisdom,  and  therefore  with  more  hope,  as 
one  who  stands  upon  a  vantage-ground  of  educalioQ 
and  culture,  sympathizing  none  the  less  with  those 
who  struggle  behind  him  in  ihe  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  yet  seeing  from  the  mountain  peaks  the 
coming  dawn,  invisible  as  yet  to  them.  Then  let 
that  man  think  it  no  fall,  but  rather  a  noble  rise,  to 
shun  the  barren  glacier  ranges  of  pure  art,  for  the 
fertile  gardens  of  practical  and  popular  song,  and 
write  for  the  many,  and  with  the  mauVf  in  words 
such  as  they  can  understand,  remembering  that 
that  which  is  simplest  is  always  deepest,  that  the 
many  contain  in  themselves  the  few,  and  that  when 
he  speaks  to  the  wanderer  and  the  drudge,  he 
speaks  to  the  elemental  and  primeval  man,  and  in 
him  speaks  to  all  who  have  risen  out  of  him.  Let 
him  try,  undiscouraged  by  inevitable  failures;  and 
if  at  last  he  succeeds  in  giving  vent  to  one  song 
which  will  cheer  hard  worn  hearts  at  the  loom  and 
the  forge,  or  wake  one  pauperis  heart  with  the  hope 
that  his  children  are  destined  not  to  die  as  he  died, 
or  recall,  amid  Canadian  forests  or  Australian  sheep- 
walks,  one  thrill  of  love  for  the  old  country,  and 
her  liberties,  and  her  laws,  and  her  religion,  to  the 
settler's  heart ; — let  that  man  know  that  he  has 
earned  a  higher  place  among  the  spirits  of  the  wise 
and  good,  by  doing,  in  spite  of  the  unpleasantness 
of  self-denial,  the  duty  which  lay  nearest  him,  than 
if  he  had  outrivalled  Goeihe  on  his  own  classic 
ground,  and  made  all  the  cultivated  and  the  com- 
fortable of  the  earth  desert,  for  the  exquisite  crea- 
tions of  his  fancy,  Faust,  and  Tasso,  and  Ipbigeoie. 


Trials  of  a  Youthful  Christian,  By  Rev.  Henry 
T.  Cheever.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner. 

This  u  a  memoir  of  Nathaniel  Cheever,  M.  D.,  a 
brother  of  the  author,  who  died  at  sea  in  October, 
1844,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  while  return- 
ing from  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  whither  he  had  been  in 
fruitless  search  of  health.  ITie  Rev.  George  B. 
Cheever,  D.  D.,  another  brother  of  the  deceased,  has 
prefixed  an  introduction  expressive  of  the  warmest 
fraternal  affection.  The  memoir  is  largely  composed 
of  extracts  from  a  journal  which  Dr.  Cheever  kept 
daring  the  greater  part  of  his  brief  career,  and  as  ha 
travelled  much,  and  was  a  close  observer  of  men  and 
things,  the  work  will  be  found  interesting  even  by 
those  who  do  not  place  a  proper  value  upon  the 
records  of  individuid  religious  experience.  Readers 
will  recollect  some  excellent  letters  descriptive  of 
Cuba  which  were  written  by  the  deceased,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Commercial  seven  or  eight  years  agp.^> 
Com,  Jidv. 
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From  the  Examiner. 
The  Life  of  John  Sterling.    By  Thomas  Carlyle. 
Reprinted  by  Phillips  &  SampsoD,  Boston. 

Thk  main  facts  of  the  life  of  John  Sterling 
inigrht  be  written  almost  in  a  paragraph. 

Burn  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  in  the  year  1806,  he 
spent  his  infancy  in  Scotland,  his  first  childhood  in 
a  Welsh  village,  and  at  the  a^e  of  nine,  after  a 
few  months*  residence  in  France,  was  broapht  to 
London,  where  his  father  definitely  settled.  From 
that  period  his  father's  position  rapidly  developed 
itself  into  that  form  of  prosperity  which  naturally 
results  from  an  editorial  connexion  with  the  Times. 
John's  education  was  thenceforth  liberally  fur- 
thered. At  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity ;  at  nineteen  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
His  tutor  there  was  Julius  Hare,  now  Archdeacon 
of  Lewes ;  from  the  first  knowledge  of  him,  Ster- 
ling's friend,  and  lately  his  biographer.  Through 
life  a  clever  speaker,  Sterling  was  distinguished 
among  the  students  in  the  Union  Club,  of  which 
he  became  the  chief.  There  he  acquired  the 
friendship  of  companions,  whose  names  are  now 
familiar  to  the  world,  Frederic  Maurice,  Charles 
Buller,  Spedding,  Milnes,  Yenables,  Trench,  and 
others.  After  two  years  Sterling  left  the  Univer- 
sity, not  having  taken  a  degree,  with  liberal,  enthu- 
siastic views,  delicate  health,  and  no  idea  of  a 
profession.  He  became  secretary  to  an  ephemeral 
association  which  lasted  a  few  months.  He  pur- 
chased the  Athenaum^  then  an  unsuccessful  paper, 
wrote  several  papers  in  it  lately  republished  by 
Mr.  Hare,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  friend  Frederic 
Maurice,  edited  it  for  a  little  while  ;  want  of  suc- 
cess soon  causing  him  to  pass  it  into  stronger 
hands.  Lodged  in  Regent  street,  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  intellectual  companions,  college  friends, 
and  others,  he  sympathized  actively  with  Spanish 
refugees,  and  finally  introduced  to  them  a  cousin 
who  embarked  his  life  and  money  in  their  enter- 
prise, and  shared  military  execution  with  the 
Spaniards  afterwards  in  Malaga.  This  fatal  issue 
remained  ever  a  deep  grief  to  Sterling,  and  is  the 
starting-point  from  which  Mr.  Carlyle  dates  his 
escape  from  mere  '*  democratic  philosophies  and 
mutinous  radicalisms."  Sterling  himself  had  in- 
tended to  accompany  the  expedition,  but  one  fare- 
well, when  the  time  came,  was  found  impossible. 
A  secret  had  betrayed  itself  to  two  young  hearts, 
and  wSterling  stayed  at  home  to  marry. 

The  families  of  himself  and  of  his  wife  were 
both  in  a  position  to  make  the  circumstances  of 
the  young  couple  easy.  But,  alas!  at  the  period 
of  marriage,  consumption,  a  family  inheritance  it 
would  seem,  pronounced  itself  installed  as  tyrant 
over  Sterling's  body.  He  and  his  young  wife 
went  then  to  St.  Vincent,  where  he  was  to  manage 
a  plantation — ^a  valuable  property  which  had  lately 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  immediate  relations. 
After  remaining  at  St.  Vincent  fifteen  months  he 
returned  home,  his  age  then  being  twenty-six. 
He  published  a  novel,  Arthur  Coningsby^  with  no 
success. 

Travelling  up  the  Rhine  he  fell  in  with  his  old 
tutor,  the  accomplished  and  excellent  Julius  Hare, 
who  was  about  to  become  Rector  of  Herstmonceux, 
in  Sussex.  Sterling's  thoughts  then  tended  to  the 
Church,  and  the  result  of  the  meeting  was  that 
within  another  year  Sterling  had  been  ordained 
Deacon,  and  installed  as  his  old  friend's  curate 
at  Herstmonceux.  He  began  his  labor  in  this  new 
sphere  with  indefatigable  zeal ;  but  partly  warned 


by  ill  health,  partly  prompted  by  restlessness, 
cretly  and  finally  impelled  by  changes  of  opinion 
no  longer  irresistible,  in  eight  months  he  resigned 
his  curacy.  It  was  just  at  this  period  that  Mr. 
Carlyle  first  made  Sterling's  acquaintance ;  and 
ever  from  this  time  remained  his  faithful  friend. 

Then  Sterling  had  a  house  at  Bayswater,  and 
began  to  write.  The  rest  of  his  domestic  life  ia 
colored  by  the  frequent  changes  of  place  rendered 
necessary  by  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  and 
doubtless  multiplied  a  good  deal  by  his  restless 
disposition.  Bordeaux,  Madeira,  Rome,  Cliflon, 
Falmouth,  Naples,  Ventnor,  were  successively  his 
homes.  He  continued,  nevertheless,  to  devote  him- 
self to  literature  with  a  real  steadiness  of  purpose, 
chiefly  aspiring  to  recognition  as  a  poet.  He  wrote 
with  considerable  ability  in  John  Mills'  London 
and  Westminster;  and  in  Blackwood  nnd  elsewhere 
appeared  his  other  occasional  contributions  to  the 
periodicals.  Mr.  Carlyle  frequently  approved  ;  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  warmly  praised ;  but  his  writings, 
as  they  now  stand,  can  hardly  be  admitted  to  be 
more  than  the  expressions  of  a  most  sensitive, 
delicate,  and  intellectual  mind,  such  as  must  lend 
grace  to  his  life  in  the  eyes  of  all  belonging  to 
that  wide  circle  which  regarded  Sterling  with  a 
tender  sympathy  and  a  well-founded  personal  aflTeo- 
tion.  His  collected  poems,  first  published,  fell 
dead  from  the  press.  His  next  effort.  The  Elec- 
tion, written  in  a  very  thoughtful  as  well  as  lively 
strain,  remains  as  his  best  published  work,  but  is 
and  has  ever  been  almost  unknown  to  the  public. 
We  remember  speaking  very  highly  of  it  in  this 
journal.  His  Tratredy  of  Strafford,  the  last  work 
he  printed,  and  which  with  great  regret  we  found 
ourselves  obliged  to  pronounce  an  utter  failure, 
had  no  claim  on  the  public  ear.  Of  his  Don- 
Juanic  burlesque  of  Cceur  de  Lion,  on  which  he 
was  enfraged  up  to  the  lime  of  his  death,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle, apparently  unconscious  that  several  Cantos 
have  been  published  in  Fraser^s  Magazine,  enter- 
tains a  higher  opinion  than  we  can  honestly  think 
just.  In  1843,  John  Sterling  lost  in  one  week 
both  his  mother  and  his  wife,  remaining  with  six 
children,  two  of  them  infants,  from  whom  he  was 
himself  presently  removed.  He  died  at  Ventnor  in 
the  next  year,  aged  thirty-eight,  and  lies  buried 
in  the  picturesque  little  graveyard  at  Bonchurcli, 
overlooking  a  magnificent  sea. 

The  care  over  his  literary  reputation,  if  it  needed 
care,  was  left  by  Sterling  to  his  two  friends,  Arch- 
deacon Hare  and  Mr.  Carlyle.  Friendship  decided 
that  his  fragments  should  be  gathered  into  print, 
and  that  a  memoir  should  be  published  with  them. 
The  construction  of  this  memorial  was  entrusted  to 
Archdeacon  Hare,  who  published  in  consequence 
two  volumes,  with  which  our  readers  are  already 
acquainted.  With  the  execution  of  those  volumes 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  dissatisfied,  and  to  that  fact  we  are 
indebted  for  the  present  work. 

The  daisy  and  the  lesser  celandine  have  had 
their  poets.  Here  is  a  refined  and  earnest  nature, 
strongly  capable  of  winning  to  itself  from  all  wor- 
thy surrounders  a  continual  outpouring  of  affec- 
tion— shall  not  also  the  biographers  have  leave  to 
turn  aside  and  dwell  upon  their  daisy  and  their 
celandine?  John  Sterling,  as  an  author,  did  not, 
we  think  could  not,  touch  the  public ;  and  as  a 
man,  the  only  struggle  of  his  life  was  the  long 
contest  with  disease.  His  phases  of  opinion  are 
uninteresting,  and,  for  any  interest  that  may  attach 
to  his  biography,  the  great  mass  of  the  public  has 
to  depend  on  the  biographer  alone.    The  Life  of 
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Sterling  now  before  us  interests  the  world,  because 
it  is  Mr.  Carlyle  who  has  written  it ;  and  written 
it  well. 

A  constant  battle  with  the  smallness  of  the 
sahject  is  no  doubt  traceable  throughout  the  vol- 
nme.  Mr.  Carlyle  wrote  the  book  t^cause  he  was 
prompted  by  the  feelings  of  a  friend,  and  scatters 
words  about  the  book  to  delude  himself  and  the 
world  into  an  impression  that  he  wrote  it  for  some 
other  reason.  Then,  every  now  and  then,  con- 
scious that  he  is  slipping  into  *'  sham,*'  he  gener- 
ously casts  aside  fictitious  pleas,  and  claims  a  right 
to  be  obedient  to  the  promptings  of  his  human 
nature.  As  thus,  for  example,  in  the  paragraph 
which  ends  his  volume : — 

Nay,  what  of  men  or  of  the  world  ?  Here,  visible 
to  myself,  for  some  while,  was  a  brilliant  human 
presence,  distinguishable,  honorable  and  lovable  amid 
the  dim  common  populations  ;  among  the  million  lit- 
tle beautiful,  once  more  a  beautiful  human  soul ; 
whom  I,  among  others,  recognized  and  lovingly  walked 
with,  while  the  years  and  the  hours  were.  Sitting 
now  by  his  tomb  in  thoughtful  mood,  the  new  times 
bring  a  new  duty  for  me.  "  Why  write  the  Life  of 
Sterling?"  I  imagine  I  hod  a  commission  higher 
than  the  world's,  the  dictate  of  Nature  herself,  to  do 
what  is  now  done.     <Sftc  protit. 

This  is  the  true  keynote  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  book ; 
it  discloses  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written  ;  and 
in  that  spirit  it  will  be  accepted  by  all  readers,  not 
one  of  whom  will  put  a  morsel  of  faith  in  any  of 
the  dozen  other  reasons  which  are  made  to  peep 
out  here  and  there. 

Let  us  add  that  the  Life  of  Sterling  will  do 
much  to  deepen  and  extend  Mr.  Carlyle's  influence, 
thnngh  perhaps  a  little  at  the  expense  of  his  con- 
sistency. He  will  not  get  much  more  custom  as 
an  unsparing  cynic  after  this  biographical  In  Me- 
moriam,  and  he  must  really  be  ctmtent  to  shut  up 
that  part  of  his  shop.  To  be  sure,  the  best  of  his 
disciples  have  not  hitherto  received  him  as  a  railer. 
They  have  known  that  Jie  had  too  large  a  heart  for 
it,  too  generous  and  comprehensive  a  mind.  That 
he  has  also  his  own  private  share  of  that  which  he 
finds  the  world  to  be  made  np  of,  we  fear  we  must 
at  the  same  time  admit.  He  must  stand  convicted 
of  a  large  number  of  shams.  He  shams  bad  Eng- 
lish, when,  if  he  be  so  minded,  he  can  write  the  best 
we  know.  Even  in  the  present  volume,  which  for 
the  most  part  is  excellently  written,  we  must  be 
content  to  put  up  with  such  words  as  ''cecity," 
•*  esuriences,"  "  logical  outcome,"  and  a  few  more 
of  that  kind,  not  very  pardonable  in  one  whose 
prose  style  (at  his  best)  no  living  man  can  equal. 
Why  such  a  man  should  so  often  prefer  to  jolt  our 
minds  over  his  sentences  as  our  bodies  might  be 
jolted  in  a  cart  without  springs — we  must  refer  to 
the  same  cause,  we  suppose,  as  that  which  makes 
one  of  the  kindest  and  most  (genial  of  human  hearts 
betake  itself  so  often  to  a  Diogenes*  tub.  In  the 
pages  before  us  the  claim  to  tub  philosophy  is  re- 
peated often  enough  ;  yet  hardly  ever  without  the 
pleasanter  accompanying  picture  of  the  man  throw- 
ing over  the  tub.  A  '*  poor  Sterling"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  page  overbalances  the  "  intolerable " 
before  we  get  to  the  end  of  it. 

We  are  glad,  then,  that  in  this  book  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  given  a  free  field  to  the  play  of  his  afl!ections ; 
and  we  have  only  one  more  little  preteace,  or 
sham,  to  notice  in  connection  with  it,  which  af\er 
til,  perhaps,  was  unavoidable. 


It  was  quite  right  for  Mr.  Carlyle  to  resolve  that 
he  would  write  his  friend*s  life ;  but  then  had  he 
not  suffered  his  fellow-executor  to  do  it  ?  And  tha 
good,  earnest,  scholarly  Archdeacon  had  done  it; 
and  with  what  grace  could  Mr.  Carlyle  elbow  Mi. 
Archdeacon  out  of  the  biographic  chair  t  A  kindly 
desire,  if  possible,  to  do  that  which  might  give 
offence  without  giving  good  cause  for  offence,  haa 
led  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  the  very  introduction  of  his 
volume,  into  ludicrous  perplexity.  The  Carlyleao 
polite  mask  outside,  and  the  Carlylean  strong  opin- 
ion behind  showing  its  eyes  through  holes  made 
therein  for  that  very  purpose — it  is  an  awkward 
position  for  Carlylean  philosophy.  In  this  horrible 
dilemma,  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  a  happy  manner,  seems 
to  have  adopted  an  example  set  by  our  friend  Mc 
Toots,  and  to  have  written  letters  to  himself  abus- 
ing Mr.  Hare's  book,  to  which  he  thereafter  r^ 
plied  with  very  mild  defence.  In  the  appended 
extract  it  may  possibly  be  true  that  this  exceedingly 
Carlylean  correspondent  of  former  years  had  a  dis- 
tinct existence ;  but,  if  so,  he  wrote  so  much  io 
harmony  with  the  individual  whom  he  addressed 
to  excuse  at  least  our  irreverend  suspicion. 

"  The  sin  of  Hare's  book,"  says  one  of  my  corre- 
spondents in  those  years,  '*  is  easily  defined,  and  not 
very  condemnable,  but  it  is  never&eless  ruinous  to 
his  task  as  biographer.  He  takes  up  Sterling  as  a 
clergyman  merely.  Sterling,  I  find,  was  a  curate  for 
exactly  eight  months  ;  during  eight  months  and  dd 
more  had  he  any  special  relation  to  the  church.  But 
he  was  a  man,  and  had  relation  to  the  universe,  for 
eight-and-thirty  years  ;  and  it  is  in  this  latter  char- 
acter, to  which  all  the  others  were  but  features  and 
transitory  hues,  that  we  wish  to  know  him.  His  bat- 
tle with  hereditary  church-formulas  was  severe  ;  bud 
it  was  by  no  means  his  one  battle  with  things  inherited, 
nor  indeed  his  chief  battle  ;  neither,  according  to  my 
observation  of  what  it  was,  is  it  successfully  delineated 
or  summed  up  in  this  book.  The  truth  is,  nobody 
that  had  known  Sterling  would  recognize  a  featun 
of  him  here  ;  you  would  never  dream  that  this  book 
treated  of  Am  at  all.  A  pale,  sickly  shadow  in  torn 
surplice  is  presented  to  us  here  ;  weltering  bewildered 
amid  heaps  of  what  you  call  '  Hebrew  Old-clothes  ;* 
wrestling,  with  impotent  impetuosity,  to  free  itself 
from  the  baleful  imbroglio,  as  if  that  had  been  its  one 
function  in  life :  who  in  this  miserable  figure  would 
recognize  the  brilliant,  beautiful,  and  cheerful  John 
Sterling,  with  his  ever-flowing  wealth  of  ideas,  fan- 
cies, imaginations  ;  with  his  frank  affections,  inex- 
haustible hopes,  audacities,  activities,  and  general 
radiant  vivacity  of  heart  and  intelligence,  which  mads 
the  presence  of  him  an  illumination  and  inspiration 
wherever  he  went?  It  is  too  bod.  Let  a  man  be 
honestly  forgotten  when  his  life  ends  ;  but  let  him 
not  be  misremembered  in  this  way.  To  be  hung  up 
OS  an  ecclesiastical  scarecrow,  as  a  target  for  hetero- 
dox and  orthodox  to  practise  archery  upon,  is  no  (ate 
that  can  be  due  to  the  memory  of  Sterling.  It  was 
not  as  a  ghastly  phantasm,  choked  in  Thirty-nine- 
artiole  controversies,  or  miserable  Semitic,  Anti-s^ 
mitio  street  riots — ^in  scepticisms,  agonized  self-seek- 
ings — that  this  man  applied  in  life  ;  nor  as  such,  if 
the  world  still  wishes  to  look  at  him,  should  you  suffer 
the  world's  memory  of  him  now  to  be.  Once  for  all, 
it  is  unjust ;  emphatically  untrue  as  an  image  of 
John  Sterling^:  perhaps  to  few  men  that  lived  along 
with  him  could  such  an  interpretation  of  their  exis- 
tence be  more  inapplicable." 

Whatever  truth  there  might  be  in  these  rather  pas- 
sionate representations,  and  to  myself  there  wanted 
not  a  painful  feeling  of  their  truth,  it  by  no  means 
appeared  what  help  or  remedy  any  friend  of  Ster- 
ling's, and  especially  one  so  related  to  the  matter  as 
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myself,  coald  attempt  in  the  interim.  Perhaps  en- 
dure in  patience  till  the  dust  laid  itself  again,  as  all 
dust  does  if  you  leave  it  well  alone.  Much  obscura- 
tion would  thus  of  its  own  accord  &11  away  ;  and,  in 
Mr.  Hare's  narrative  itself,  apart  from  his  commen- 
tary, many  features  of  Sterling's  true  character  would 
become  decipherable  to  such  as  sought  them.  Censure, 
blame  of  this  work  of  Mr.  Hare's,  was  naturally  far 
from  my  thoughts.  A  work  which  distinguishes  it- 
self by  human  piety  and  candid  intelligence  ;  which, 
in  all  details,  is  careM,  lucid,  exact ;  and  which  of- 
fers, as  we  say,  to  the  observant  reader  that  will  in- 
terpret facts  many  traits  of  Sterling  besides  his  hetero- 
doxy. Censure  of  it,  firom  me  especially,  is  not  the 
thing  due  ;  from  me  a  fiur  other  thing  is  due  ! — 

Having  now  quite  preached  oUt  oar  little  sermon 
about  shams,  we  may  again  express  the  hearty 
pleasure  we  have  taken  in  the  book,  and  show 
tome  cause  why  we  believe  that  it  is  a  volume 
which  will  do  Mr.  Carlyle  good  service  when  his 
writings  come  to  be  considered  by  posterity. 

A  somewhat  elaborate  sketch  of  Coleridge  the 
Talker,  as  seen  from  Mr.  Carlyle's  corner  in  the 
world,  occurs  in  a  discussion  of  the  influence  which 
Coleridge*8  conversation  had  upon  the  youthful 
mind  of  Sterling.  If  we  will  only  grant  the  point 
of  view  to  be  judicious,  this  sketch  is  not  only  ac- 
curate and  admirably  painted,  but  as  masterly  and 
oofDolete  a  thing  of  the  kind,  portraiture  both  in- 
wara  and  outward,  as  language  could  present  to 
vs.  We  can  quote  only  a  portion,  and  must  re- 
serve the  rest. 

Coleridge  sat  on  the  brow  of  Highgate  Hill,  in  those 
years,  looking  down  on  London  and  its  smoke-tumult, 
like  a  sage  escaped  from  the  inanity  of  life's  battle  ; 
attracting  towards  him  the  thoughts  of  innumerable 
brave  souls  still  engaged  there.  His  express  contri- 
butions to  poetry,  philosophy,  or  any  specific  province 
of  human  literature  or  enlightenment,  had  been  small 
and  sadly  intermittent ;  but  he  had,  especially  among 
young  inquiring  men,  a  higher  than  literary,  a  kind 
of  prophetic  or  magician  character.  He  was  thought 
to  hold,  he  alone  in  England,  the  key  of  German  and 
other  Transcendentalisms  ;  knew  the  sublime  secret 
of  believing  by  *<  the  reason"  what  **  the  understand- 
ing" had  been  obliged  to  fling  out  as  incredible  ;  and 
could  still,  after  Hume  and  Voltaire  hod  done  their 
best  and  worst  with  him,  profess  himself  an  orthodox 
Christian,  and  say  and  print  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, with  its  singular  old  rubrics  and  the  surplices 
at  AUhallowtide,  Esto  perpetua,  A  sublime  man  ; 
who,  alone  in  those  dark  days,  had  saved  his  crown 
of  spiritual  manhood  ;  escaping  from  black  material- 
isms, ahd  revolutionary  deluges,  with  '*God,  Free- 
dom, Immortality"  still  his  :  a  king  of  men.  The 
practical  intellects  of  the  world  did  not  much  heed 
him,  or  carelessly  reckoned  him  a  metaphysical 
dreamer  :  but  to  the  rising  spirits  of  the  young  gen- 
eration he  had  this  dusky  sublime  character  ;  and  sat 
there  as  a  kind  of  Magui^  girt  in  mystery  and 
enigma ;  his  Dodona  oak-drove  (Mr.  Oilman's  house 
at  Highgate)  whispering  strange  things,  uncertain 
whether  oracles  or  jargon.  .  .  .  The  good  man, 
he  was  now  getting  old,  towards  sixty  perhaps  ;  and 
gave  you  the  idea  of  a  life  that  had  been  full  of  suffer- 
ings ;  a  life  heavy-laden,  half- vanquished,  still  swim- 
ming painfully  in  seas  of  manifold  physical  and  other 
bewilderment.  Brow  and  head  were  round,  and  of 
massive  weight,  but  the  f^e  was  flabby  and  irresolute. 
The  deep  eyes,  of  a  light  hazel,  were  as  full  of  sorrow 
as  of  inspiration  ;  confused  pain  looked  mildly  from 
them,  as  in  a  kind  of  mild  astonishment.  The  whole 
figure  and  air,  good  and  amiable  otherwise,  might  be 
called  flabby  and  irresolute  ;  expressive  of  weakness 
under  possibility  of  strength.  He  hung  loosely  on  his 
Kmbs,  with  knees  bent,  and  stooping  attitude;  in 
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walking,  he  rather  shuffled  than  decisively  stmt ;  and 
a  lady  once  remarked,  he  never  could  fix  which  side 
of  the  garden-walk  would  suit  him  best,  but  continu- 
ally shifted,  in  corkscrew  fashion,  and  kept  trying 
both.  A  heavy-laden,  high-aspiring,  and  surely 
much-sufiiering  man.  His  voice,  naturally  soft  and 
good,  had  contracted  itself  into  a  plaintive  snuffle  and 
singsong  ;  he  spoke  as  if  preaching — ^you  would  have 
said,  preaching  earnestly  and  also  hopelessly  the 
weightiest  things.  I  still  recollect  his  '*  object"  and 
*'  subject,"  terms  of  continual  recurrence  in  the  Kan^ 
tean  province  ;  and  how  he  sung  and  snuffled  them 
into  *'  om-m-mject"  and  "  sum-m-mject,"  with  a 
kind  of  solemn  shake  or  quaver,  as  he  rolled  along. 
No  talk,  in  his  century  or  in  any  other,  could  be 
more  surprising. 

Sterling,  who  assiduously  attended  him,  with  pro- 
found reverence,  and  was  often  with  him  by  himself, 
for  a  good  many  months,  gives  a  record  of  their  first 
colloquy.  Their  colloquies  were  numerous,  and  he 
had  taken  note  of  many  ;  but  they  are  all  gone  to  the 
fire,  except  this  first,  which  Mr.  Hare  has  printed — 
unluckily  without  date.  It  contains  a  number  of  in- 
genious, true  and  half-true  observations,  and  is  of 
course  a  faithful  epitome  of  the  things  said  ;  but  it 
gives  small  idea  of  Coleridge's  way  of  talking  ; — this 
one  feature  is  perhaps  the  most  recognizable,  '*  Our 
interview  lasted  for  three  hours,  during  which  he 
talked  two  hours  and  three-quarters."  Nothing 
could  be  more  copious  than  his  talk ;  and  further- 
more it  was  always,  virtually  or  literally,  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  monologue  ;  suffering  no  interruption,  how- 
ever reverent ;  hastily  putting  aside  all  foreign  addi- 
tions, annotations,  or  most  ingenious  desires  for 
elucidation,  as  well-meant  superfluities  which  would 
never  do.  Besides,  it  was  talk  not  flowing  any  whither 
like  a  river,  but  spreading  everywhither  in  inextrica- 
ble currents  and  regurgitations  like  a  lake  or  sea ; 
terribly  deficient  in  definite  goal  or  aim,  nay  often  in 
logical  intelligibility  ;  what  you  were  to  believe  or  do, 
on  any  edrthly  or  heavenly  thing,  obstinately  refus- 
ing to  appear  from  it  So  that,  most  times,  you  folt 
logically  lost ;  swamped  near  to  drowning  in  this  tide 
of  ingenious  vocables,  spreading  out  boundless  as  if  to 
submerge  the  world. 

To  sit  as  a  passive  bucket  and  be  pumped  into, 
whether  you  consent  or  not,  can  in  the  long-run  be 
exhilarating  to  no  creature  ;  how  eloquent  soever  the 
flood  of  utterance  that  is  descending.  But  if  it  be 
withal  a  confused,  unintelligible  flood  of  utterance, 
threatening  to  submerge  all  known  landmarks  of 
thought,  and  drown  the  world  and  you ! — I  have 
heard  Coleridge  talk,  with  eager  musical  energy,  two 
stricken  hours,  his  face  radiant  and  moist,  and  com- 
municate no  meaning  whatsoever  to  any  individual  of 
his  hearers— certain  of  whom,  I  for  one,  still  kept 
eagerly  listening  in  hope  ;  the  most  had  long  before 
given  up,  and  formed  (if  the  room  were  large  enough)  • 
secondary  humming  groups  of  their  own.  He  began 
anywhere :  you  put  some  question  to  him,  made  some 
suggestive  observation  ;  instead  of  answering  this,  or- 
decidedly  setting  out  towards  answer  of  it,  he  would' 
accumulate  formidable  apparatus,  logical  swim-blad- 
ders, transcendental  life-preservers,  and  other  precau- 
tionary and  vehiculatory  gear,  for  setting  out ;  per- 
haps did  at  last  get  under  way — but  was  swiftly 
solicited,  turned  aside  by  the  glance  of  some  radiant 
new  game  on  this  hand  or  that,  into  new  courses  ; 
and  ever  into  new  ;  and  before  long  into  all  the  uni- 
verse, where  it  was  uncertain  what  game  you  would 
catch,  or  whether  any. 

Afler  this  Mr.  Carlyle  proceeds,  in  bolder  and ' 
thoughtfuller  strain,  to  ^auge  the  practical  depths 
and  value  of  the  Coleridge  phUosophy  as  available 
for  times  present  or  to  come.  Infinite  nobleness  of 
outlook,  and  conrage  of  speech,  are  here ;  but  we 
must  pan  what  Mr.  Carlyle  holds  to  hav^been  the 
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direct  result  of  all  this  Coleridgeism,  and  we  be- 
lieve, with  him,  to  have  been  the  great  mistake  of 
Sterling's  life — his  entry  into  orders. 

To  such  length  can  transcendental  moonshine,  cast 
by  some  morbidly  radiating  Coleridge  into  the  chaos 
of  a  fermenting  life,  act  magically  there,  and  produce 
divulsions  and  convulsions  and  diseased  developments. 
So  dark  and  abstruse,  without  lamp  or  authentic 
finger-post,  is  the  course  of  pious  genius  towards  the 
Eternal  Kingdoms  grown.  No  fixed  highway  more  ; 
the  old  spiritual  highways  and  recognized  paths  to  the 
Eternal,  now  all  torn  up  and  flung  in  heaps,  sub- 
merged in  unutterable  boiling  mud-oceans  of  Hypoc- 
risy and  Unbelievability,  of  brutal  living  Atheism  and 
damnable  dead  putrescent  Cant :  surely  a  tragic  pil- 
grimage for  all  mortals  ;  darkness,  and  the  mere 
shadow  of  death,  enveloping  all  things  from  pole  to 
pole  ;  and  in  the  raging  gulf-currents,  offering  us 
will-o'-wisps  for  load-stars— intimating  that  there  are 
710  stars,  nor  never  were,  except  certain  Old-Jew  ones 
which  have  now  gone  out.  Once  more,  a  tragic  pil- 
grimage for  all  mortals  ;  and  for  the  young  pious 
soul,  winged  with  genius,  and  passionately  seeking 
land,  and  passionately  abhorrent  of  floating  carrion 
withal,  more  tragical  than  for  any  ! — A  pilgrimage 
we  must  all  undertake  nevertheless,  and  make  the 
best  of  with  our  respective  means.  Some  arrive  ;  a 
glorious  few  :  many  must  be  lost — go  down  upon  the 
floating  wreck  which  they  took  for  land.  Nay,  cour- 
age !  These  also,  so  far  as  there  was  any  heroism  in 
them,  have  bequeathed  their  life  as  a  contribution  to 
us,  have  valiantly  laid  their  bodies  in  the  chasm  for 
us  :  of  these  also  there  is  no  ray  of  heroism  lost — and, 
on  the  whole,  what  else  of  them  could  or  should  be 
"  saved"  at  any  time  ?     Courage,  and  ever  forward  ! 

Concerning  this  attempt  of  Sterling's  to  find  sanc- 
tuary in  the  old  church,  and  desperately  grasp  the 
hem  of  her.  garment  in  such  manner,  there  will  at 
present  be  many  opinions :  and  mine  must  be  re- 
.  corded  here  in  flat  reproval  of  it,  in  mere  pitying  con- 
demnation of  it,  as  a  rash,  false,  unwise  and  unper- 
mitted step.  Nay,  among  the  evil  lessons  of  his  time 
fb  poor  Sterling  I  cannot  but  account  this  the  worst ; 
properly  indeed,  as  we  may  say,  the  apotheosis,  the 
solemn  apology  and  consecration,  of  all  the  evil  les- 
sons that  were  in  it  to  him.  Alas,  if  we  did  remem- 
ber the  divine  and  awful  nature  of  God's  truth,  and 
had  not  so  forgotten  it  as  poor  doomed  creature  never 
>  did  before — should  we,  durst  we  in  our  most  audacious 
moments,  think  of  wedding  it  to  the  world's  untruth, 
which  is  also,  like  all  untruths,  the  Devil's  ?  Only 
in  the  world's  last  lethargy  can  such  things  be  done, 
and  accounted  safe  and  pious  !  Fools  !  "Do  you 
think  the  living  God  is  a  buzzard  idol,"  sternly  asked 
Milton,  that  you  dare  address  Him  in  this  manner  ? — 
Such  darkness,  thick  sluggish  clouds  of  cowardice 
and  oblivious  baseness,  have  accumulated  on  us, 
thickening  as  if  towards  the  eternal  -sleep  !  It  is  not 
now  kno^vn,  what  never  needed  proof  or  statement 
before,  that  religion  is  not  a  doubt  ;  that  it  is  a  cer- 
tainty— or  else  a  mockery  and  horror.  That  none  or 
all  of  the  many  things  we  are  in  doubt  about,  and 
need  to  have  demonstrated  and  rendered  probable, 
can  by  any  alchemy  be  made  a  "religion"  for  us  ; 
but  arc  and  must  continue  a  baleful,  quiet  or  unquiet, 
hypocrisy  for  us  ;  and  bring — salvation,  do  we  fancy  ? 
I  think,  it  is  another  thing  they  will  bring  ;  and  are, 
on  all  hands,  visibly  bringing,  this  good  while  ! — 

We  shall  conclude  the  picture,  and  shall  have 
«xpressed  pretty  nearly  Mr.  Carlyle's  theory  of 
his  friend's  mental  struggles  and  development,  (so 
far,  that  is,  as  his  biographer^s  natural  reserves 
and  modesties  in  regard  to  the  singular  influence 
exercised  over  Sterling  by  his  own  writings  per- 
mit hiiu  to  express  that  essential  part  of  the  matter 
«t  all  i  when  we  have  quoted  what  ia  aaid  of 


Sterling*8  determination  to  quit  the  chnrch,  an- 
nounced to  his  friends  atler  a  brief  residence  which 
he  made  in  France. 

By  this  time,  I  conclude,  as  indeed  this  letter  indi- 
cates, the  theological  tumult  was  decidedly  abating  in 
him  ;  to  which  result  this  still  hermit-life  in  th« 
Gironde  would  undoubtedly  contribute.  Tholuck, 
Schleiermaoher,  and  the  war  of  articles  and  rubrics, 
were  left  in  the  &r  distance  ;  Nature's  blue  skies,  and 
awful  eternal  verities,  were  once  more  around  one* 
and  small  still  voioes,  admonitory  of  many  things, 
could  in  the  beautiful  solitude  freely  reach  the  heart. 
Theologies,  rubrics,  surplices,  church-articles,  anil 
this  enormous  ever-repeated  threshing  of  the  straw  ? 
A  world  of  rotten  straw  ;  threshed  all  into  powder  ; 
filling  the  universe  and  blotting  oat  the  staia  and 
worlds  : — Heaven  pity  you  with  such  a  threshing-floor 
for  world,  and  its  draggled  dirty  farthing-candle 
for  sun  !  There  is  surely  other  worahip  possible  fur 
the  heart  of  man  ;  there  should  be  other  work,  or 
none  at  all,  for  the  intellect  and  creative  ^ulty  of 
man  !— 

It  was  here,  I  find,  that  literature  first  again  deci- 
sively began  to  dawn  on  Sterling  as  the  goal  he  ought 
to  aim  at.  To  this,  with  his  poor  broken  opportuni- 
ties, and  such  inward  faculties  as  were  given  him,  it 
became  gradually  clearer  that  he  ought  altogether  to 
apply  himself;  Such  result  was  now  decisively  begin- 
ning for  hi  A  ;  the  original  bent  of  his  mind,  the  dim 
mandate  of  all  the  fusts  in  his  outward  and  inward 
condition  ;  evidently  the  one  wholesome  tendency  for 
him,  which  grew  ever  clearer  to  the  end  of  his  course* 
and  gave  at  least  one  steady  element,  and  that  the 
central  one,  in  his  fluctuating  existence  henceforth, 
rt  was  years  still  before  he  got  the  inky  tints  of  that 
Coleridgean  adventure  completely  bleached  from  his 
mind  ;  but  here  the  process  hod  begun — and  I  doubt 
not,  we  have  to  thank  the  solitude  of  Floriac  for  it  a 
little  ;  which  is  some  consolation  for  the  illness  thai 
sent  him  thither. 

His  best  hours  here  were  occupied  in  purely  literary 
occupations  ;  in  attempts  at  composition  on  his  own 
footing  again.  Unluckily  in  this  too  the  road  for  him 
was  now  far  away,  after  so  many  years  of  aberration  ; 
true  rood  not  to  he  found  all  at  once.  But  at  least  he 
was  seeking  it  again.  The  **  Sexton's  Daughter," 
which  he  composed  here  this  season,  did  by  no  means 
altogether  pletise  us  as  a  poem  ;  but  it  was,  or  de- 
served to  be,  very  welcome  as  a  symptom  of  spiritual 
return  to  the  open  air.  Adieu,  ye  threshing-floors  of 
rotten  straw,  with  bleared  tallow-light  for  sun  ;  to 
you  adieu  !  The  angry  sordid  dust-whirlwinds  begin 
to  allay  themselves  ;  settle  into  soil  underfoot,  where 
their  place  is  :  glimpses,  call  them  distant  intimations 
still  much  veiled,  of  the  everlasting  azure,  and  a 
much  higher  and  wider  priesthood  than  that  under 
copse  and  mitres,  and  wretched  dead  mediaeval  monk- 
eries and  extinct  tradition.  This  was  perhaps  the 
chief  intellectual  result  of  Sterling's  residence  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  flight  to  the  Gironde  in  pursuit  of  health  ; 
which  does  not  otherwise  deserve  to  count  as  an  epoch 
or  chapter  with  him. 

After  mentioning  Sterling's  contributions  to 
Blackwood,  and  to  his  friend  John  Mill's  London, 
and  Westminster  Review^  in.  the  year  1838,  Mr. 
Carlyle  gives  a  brief  but  quite  sufiicrent  story  of 
the  **  Sterling  Club,"  which  we  pass  for  matter 
of  more  public  interest. 

The  father  of  John  Sterling — Edward — is  com- 
monly reputed  to  be  the  author  of  those  articles  in 
the  Times  which  between  ten  and  twenty  years 
ago,  by  their  big-voiced  style,  obtained  for  that 
paper  the  name  of  Thunderer.  The  legfends  of  the 
press  do  not  assign  to  Captain  Sterling  a  very 
high  position  in  this  kind  of  literature.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  deficient    ia    acquired 
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knowledge,  and  not  very  capable  of  forming  an  orijc- 
iimt  opinion  ;  but  is  said  to  have  been  **  crammed^' 
by  others  with  his  facts  and  his  opinions,  and 
thus  regularly  provided  with  the  cannon  balls, 
or  whatever  other  things  stage  thunder  is  made 
with,  which  he  took  home  with  him  to  roll  over  the 
resonant  metal  of  his  understanding.  He  was 
great  in  producing  sound  ;  a  drum  for  the  Thnes 
to  play  upon,  at  a  time  when  men  wete  less  fastid- 
ious than  they  now  are  about  public  music ;  and 
when  to  speak  loudly  was  the  common  resource  of 
writers  who  desired  their  voices  to  be  heard  afar. 
Th«re  i^  a  change  now  in  the  Titnes  ;  the  writing 
in  that  journal  has  become  a  very  different  and 
much  higher  matter ;  and  it  is  no  longer  possible 
for  any  man  to  feed  his  family  with  thunder.  The 
whole  lifu  of  the  elder  Sterling  comes,  in  a  brief 
form,  within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Carlyle^s  plan. 
Fairly  considered,  of  course,  the  thunder  cannot 
but  present  itself  as  something  of  a  sham,  but  Mr. 
Carlyte  plays  kindly  round  the  fact,  remembering 
the  thunderer  only  as  a  good,  boisterous  man,  who 
was  his  friend. 

Among  Captain  Sterling's  papers  there  was  found 
a  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  demonstrates 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  that  acute  statesman  far 
removed  from  any  indifference  to  th^  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  public  writers,  and  as  honorable  to  him- 
self as  to  the  journal  which  evoked  it. 

The  support,  by  Edward  Sterling  and  the  THmUj  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  first  ministry,  and  generally  of 
Peel's  sUiemanship,  was  a  conspicuous  fact  in  its 
day  ;  but  the  return  it  met  with  from  the  person 
chiefly  interested  may  be  considered  well  worth  re- 
cording. The  following  letter,  after  meandering 
tbi'ough  I  know  not  what  intricate  conduits,  and  con- 
sul Ubtions  of  the  mysterious  Entity  whose  address  it 
bore,  came  to  Edward  Sterling  as  the  real  flesh-and- 
blood  proprietor,  and  has  been  found  among  his  papers. 
It  is  ma.rked  Private : — 

(Private.)     To  ike  Editor  of  the  "  7Vm€t." 

"  Whitehall,  April,  18,  1835. 

'*  Sta, — Having  this  day  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  king  the  seals  of  office,  I  can,  without  any  im- 
putation of  an  interested  motive,  or  any  impediment 
from  scrupulous  feelings  of  delicacy,  express  my  deep 
sense  of  the  powerful  suppoit  whiph  that  government 
over  which  I  had  the  honor  to  preside  received  from 
the  Timei  newspaper. 

"  If  [  do  not  offer  the  expressions  of  personal  grati- 
tude, it  is  because  I  feel  that  such  expreuions  would 
do  injustice  to  the  character  of  a  support  which  was 
given  exclusively  on  the  highest  and  most  indepen- 
dent grounds  of  public  principle.  I  can  say  this  with 
perfect  truth,  as  I  am  addressing  one  whose  person 
e\en  is  unknown  to  me,  and  who  during  my  tenure 
of  power  studiously  avoided  every  species  of  inter- 
course which  could  throw  a  suspicion  upon  the  mo- 
tives by  which  he  was  actuated.  I  should,  however, 
be  doing  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  if  I  were  to  re- 
tire from  office  without  one  word  of  acknowledgment ; 
without  at  least  assuring  you  of  the  admiration  with 
which  I  witnessed,  during  the  arduous  contest  in 
which  I  was  engaged,  the  daily  exhibition  of  that  ex- 
traordin&iy  ability  to  which  I  was  indebted  for  a  sup- 
port,  the  more  valuable  because  it  was  an  impartial 
and  discriminating  support — I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
^r,  ever  your  most  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

"  KoDCBT  Peel." 

To  such  a  letter  it  would  certainly  be  desirable 
to  send  a  neat  reply  ;  and  the  intellectual  abilities 
of  Edward  Sterling  may  not  fairly  be  set  very 
high  in  the  scale  of  general  intelligence,  whea  we 


I  find  this  to  be  the  sort  of  answer  he  elaborated. 
There  is  but  a  single  full  stop  in  the  whole  affair. 

To  which,  with  due  loftiness  and  diplomatic  gravity 
and  brevity,  there*  is  Answer,  Draught  of  Answer  in 
Edward  Sterling's  hand,  from  the  Mysterious  Entity 
so  honored^  in  the  following  terms  : — 

'*Tothe  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.^  ^c,  ^c. 
"Sir, — It  gives  me  sincere  satisfaction  to  learn 
from  the  letter  with  which  you  have  honored  me, 
bearing  yesterday's  date,  that  you  estimate  so  highly 
the  efibrta  which  have  been  made  during  the  last  five 
months  by  the  Timet  newspaper,  to  support  the  cause 
of  rational  and  wholesome  government  which  his 
majesty  had  entrusted  to  your  guidance ;  and  that 
you  appreciate  fairly  the  disinterested  motive,  of  re- 
gard to  the  public  welfare,  and  to  that  alone,  through 
which  this  journal  has  been  prompted  to  pursue  a 
policy  in  accordance  with  that  of  your  administration. 
It  is,  permit  me  to  say,  by  such  motives  only,  that  the 
Tima,  ever  since  I  have  known  it,  has  been  influenced, 
whether  in  defence  of  the  government  of  the  day,  or  in 
constitutional  resistance  to  it :  and,  indeed,  there  exist 
no  other  motives  of  action  for  a  journalist,  compatible 
either  with  the  safety  of  the  press,  or  with  the  politi- 
cal morality  of  the  great  bulk  of  its  readers. — With 
respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  &c.  &c  &c., 

'*  The  Editok  of  tub  Times." 

The  closing  passages  of  the  biography  are  full 
of  a  deep  and  affecting  interest.  Sterling*s  mother 
was  dying  of  heart  diseases,  while  he  himself  at 
Falmouth  was  watching  over  his  ailing  wife  upon 
the  verge  of  her  confinement.  The  delicate  tact,  the 
tenderness,  the  natural  piety  of  the  two  last  letters 
written  by  John  Sterling  to  his  dying  mother,  reveal 
the  entire  beauty  of  his  character.  It  is  not  be- 
cause he  aimed  at  literature  that  his  friends  loved 
him  ;  in  literature  it  may  be  admitted  that  compar- 
atively he  failed.  It  is  for  that  purity  and  truth- 
fulness of  spirit  which  breathes  over  the  whole  of 
these  two  letters,  that  he  had  been  so  widely  loved. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  now  quote  the  letters,  or 
a  little  into  the  narrative  beyond  then/,  so  that  all 
might  see  how  delicately  Mr.  Carlyle  also  can  rest 
his  pen  upon  a  painful  topic,  and  with  how  genuine 
and  generous  a  human  heart  his  life  of  Sterling  has 
been  written.     We  must  proceed  to  the  ch»se. 

Sterling's  own  death  was  now  at  hand.  It  is 
described  in  a  manner  which  will  long  dwell  in  the 
memory  of  all  readers.  The  comment  is  a  silent 
one  which  such  noble  and  beautiful  traits  suggest, 
and  it  does  not  fall  from  the  pen. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  illness,  all  visitors  had  of 
course  been  excluded,  except  his  most  intimate  ones  : 
before  long,  so  soon  as  the  end  became  apparent,  he 
took  leave  even  of  his  father,  to  avoid  excitements  and 
intolerable  emotions  ;  and,  except  his  brother  and  the 
Maurices,  who  were  generally  about  him  coming  and 
going,  none  were  admitted.  This  latter  form  of  life, 
I  think,  continued  for  alwve  three  months.  Men 
were  still  working  about  his  grounds,  of  whom  he 
took  some  charge  ;  needful  works,  great  and  small,  let 
them  not  pause  on  account  of  him.  He  still  rose  from 
bed  ;  had  still  some  portion  of  his  day  which  he  could 
spend  in  his  library.  Besides  business  there,  he  read 
a  good  deal — earnest  books  ;  the  Bible,  most  earnest 
of  books,  his  chief  favorite.  He  still  even  wrote  a 
good  deal.  To  his  eldest  boy,  now  Mr.  Newman's 
ward,  who  had  been  removed  to  the  Maurices  since 
the  beginning  of  this  illness,  he  addressed,  every  day  or 
two,  sometimes  daily,  for  eight  or  pine  weeks,  a  letter, 
of  general  paternal  advice  and  exhortation  ;  inter- 
spersing, sparingly,  now  and  then ,  such  notices  of  his 
own  fedings  and  condition  as  could  be  addressed  to  a 
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boy.  These  letters  I  liave  lately  read :  they  g^ve, 
beyond  any  he  has  written,  a  noble  image  of  the  in- 
trinsic Sterling  ; — ^the  same  &ce  we  had  long  known  ; 
but  painted  now  as  on  the  azure  of  eternity,  serene, 
▼lotorious,  divbely  sad  ;  the  dusts  and  extraneous 
disfigurements  imprinted  on  it  by  the  world,  now 
washed  away.  One  little  excerpt,  not  the  best,  but 
the  fittest  for  its  neighborhood  here,  will  be  welcome 
to  the  reader  : — 

*'  To  Matter  Edward  C  Sterling,  London, 

"  Hillside,  Ventnor,  June  29,  1844. 

"  Mt  dear  Bot, — ^We  have  been  going  on  here  as 
quietly  as  possible,  with  no  event  that  I  know  o£ 
There  is  nothing  except  books  to  occupy  me.  But 
you  may  suppose  that  my  thoughts  often  move  to- 
wards you,  and  that  I  fkncy  what  you  may  be  doing 
in  the  great  city — ^the  greatest  on  the  earth — where  I 
spent  80  many  years  of  my  life.  I  first  saw  London 
when  I  was  between  eight  and  nine  years  old,  and  then 
lived  in  or  near  it  for  the  whole  of  the  next  ten,  and 
more  there  than  anywhere  else  for  seven  years  longer. 
Since  then  I  have  hardly  ever  been  a  year  without  see- 
ing the  place,  and  have  often  lived  in  it  for  a  consider- 
able time.  There  I  grew  from  childhood  to  be  a  man. 
My  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  since,  my  mother, 
died  and  are  buried  there.  There  I  first  saw  your 
mamma,  and  was  there  married.  It  seems  as  if,  in 
some  strange  iray,  London  were  a  part  of  me,  or  I  of 
London.  I  think  of  it  often,  not  as  fiill  of  noise  and 
dust  and  confusion,  but  as  something  silent,  grand 
and  everlasting. 

"  When  I  &ncy  how  you  are  walking  in  the  same 
streets,  or  moving  along  the  same  river,  that  I  used 
to  watch  so  intently,  as  if  in  a  dream,  when  younger 
than  you  are — I  could  gladly  burst  into  tears,  not  of 

frief,  but  with  a  feeling  that  there  is  no  name  for. 
verything  is  so  wonderful,  gpr^eat  and  holy,  so  sad 
and  yet  not  bitter,  so  full  of  death,  and  so  bordering 
on  heaven.  Can  you  understand  anything  of  this  ? 
If  you  can,  you  will  begin  to  know  what  a  serious 
matter  our  life  is  ;  how  unworthy  and  stupid  it  is  to 
trifie  it  away  without  heed  ;  what  a  wretched,  insig- 
nificant, worthless  creature  any  one  comes  to  be,' who 
does  not  as  soon  as  possible  bend  his  whole  strength, 
as  in  stringing  a  stifl;'  bow,  to  doing  whatever  task  lies 
first  before  him.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*'  We  have  a  mist  here  to-day  from  the  sea.  It 
reminds  me  of  that  which  I  used  to  see  from  my 
house  in  St  Vincent,' rolling  over  the  great  volcano 
and  the  mountains  round  it.  I  used  to  look  at  it 
from  our  windows  with  your  mamma,  and  you  a  little 
baby  in  her  arms. 

"  This  letter  is  not  so  well  written  as  I  could  wish, 
but  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  read  it — Your  affec- 
tionate papa, 

**  JoHX  Stehung.*' 

These  letters  go  fh>m  June  9th  to  August  2d,  at 
which  latter  date  vacation-time  arrived,  and  the  boy 
returned  to  him.  The  letters  are  preserved ;  and 
surely  well  worth  preserving. 

In  this  manner  he  wore  the  slow  doomed  months 
away.  Day  after  day  his  little  period  of  library  went 
on  waning,  shrinking  into  less  and  less  ;  but  I  think 
it  never  altogether  ended  till  the  general  end  came. 
For  courage,  for  active  audacity,  we  had  all  known 
Sterling  ;  but  such  a  fund  of  mUd  stoicism,  of  devout 
patience  and  heroic  composure,  we  did  not  hitherto 
know  in  him.  His  sufferings,  his  sorrows,  all  his 
unutterabilities  in  this  slow  agony  he  held  right  man- 
fully down  ;  marched  loyally,  as  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Eternal,  into  the  dread  kingdoms,  and  no  voice  of  weak- 
ness WAS  heard  from  him.  Poor  noble  Sterling,  he 
had  struggled  so  high  and  gained  so  little  here  !  But 
tliis  also  he  did  gain,  to  be  a  brave  man,  and  it  was 
much. 

Summer  passed  into  autumn :  Sterling's  earthly 
businesses,  to  the  last  detail  of  them,  were  new  ftU  as 


good  as  done ;  his  strength  too  was  wearing  to  it9 
end ;  his  daily  turn  in  the  library  shrunk  now  to  • 
span.  He  had  to  hold  himself  as  if  in  readiness  for 
the  great  voyage  at  any  moment  One  other  letter  I 
must  give  ;  not  quite  the  last  message  I  had  from 
Sterling,  but  the  last  that  can  be  inserted  here ;  a  brief 
letter,  fit  to  be  forever  memorable  to  the  receiver  of 
it:— 

'*  To  Tkomae  Carlyle,  Etq,^  Chelsea,  London,     • 

**  Hillside,  Ventnor,  August  10,  1844. 

'*  Mt  dbab  Cabltlb, — For  the  fint  time  for  many 
months  it  seems  possible  to  send  you  a  few  words  ; 
merely,  however,  for  remembrance  and  farewelL  On 
higher  matters  there  is  nothing  to  say.  I  tread  the 
common  road  into  the  great  darkness,  without  any 
thought  of  fear,  and  with  very  much  of  hope.  Cer- 
tainty indeed  I  have  none.  With  regard  to  you  and 
me  I  cannot  begin  to  write  ;  having  nothing  for  it  but 
to  keep  shut  the  lid  of  those  secrets  with  all  the  iron 
weights  that  are  in  my  power.  Towards  me  it  is  still 
more  true  than  towards  £ng1and  that  no  man  has 
been  and  done  like  you.  Heaven  bless  you  !  If  I 
can  lend  a  band  when  thkkb,  that  will  not  be  want- 
ing. It  is  all  very  strange,  but  not  one  hundredth 
part  so  sad,  as  it  seems  to  the  standers-by. 

'*  Your  wife  knows  my  mind  towards  her,  and  will 
believe  it  without  asseverations. — Yours  to  the  last, 

"John  Stkeukg.*' 

It  was  a  bright  Sunday  morning  when  this  let- 
ter came  to  me :  if  in  the  great  Cathedral  of  Im- 
mensity I  did  no  worship  that  day,  the  fault  surely 
was  my  own.  Sterling  affectionately  refused  to  see 
me  ;  which  also  was  kind  and  wise.  And  four  days 
before  his  death,  there  are  some  stansas  of  verse  for 
me,  written  as  if  in  star-fire  and  immortal  tears ; 
which  are  among  my  sacred  possessions,  to  bek^t 
for  myself  alone. 

His  business  with  the  world  was  done ;  the  one 
business. now  to  await  silently  what  may  lie  in  other 
grander  worlds.  **  Ood  is  great,'*  he  was  wont  to 
say  :  "  God  is  great"  The  Maurices  were  now  con- 
stantly near  him  ;  Mrs.  Maurice  assiduously  watching 
over  him.  On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  Uie  18th  of 
September,  his  brother,  as  he  did  every  two  or  three 
days,  came  down  ;  found  him  in  the  old  temper,  weak 
in  strength  but  not  very  sensibly  weaker  ;  they  talked 
calmly  together  for  an  hour  ;  then  Anthony  left  his 
bedside,  and  retired  fur  the  night,  not  expecting  any 
change.  But  suddenly,  about  eleven  o'clock,  there 
oame  a  summons  and  alarm :  hurrying  to  his  brother's 
room  he  found  his  brother  dying  ;  and  in  a  short 
while  more  the  faint  last  struggle  was  ended,  and  all 
those  struggles  and  strenuous  often-foiled  endeavors 
of  eighUand-thirty  years  lay  hushed  in  death. 

Enough.  We  did  not  want  this  book,  yet  most 
heartily  do  we  thank  Mr.  Cariyle  for  it.  Of  all 
that  large  class  of  biographiea  which  need  not  have 
been  written,  it  is  incomparably  the  best. 


SECOND    NOTICE. 

As  we  found  it  impossible  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Carlye  in  his  estimate  of  the  late  Captain  Sterling 
(quondam  Times*  *'  Thunderer''),  we  ought  not  to 
withhold  that  estimate  from  our  readers.  Thus 
Mr.  Cariyle  speaks  of  his  friend — 

An  amazingly  impetuous,  hasty,  explosive  man,  this 
*'  Captain  Whirlwind,'*  as  I  used  to  call  him  !  Great 
sensibility  lay  in  him,  too  ;  a  real  sympathy,  and 
affectionate  pity  and  softness,  which  he  had  an  over- 
tendency  to  express  even  by  tears — a  singular  sight 
in  so  leonine  a  man.  Bnemies  called  them  maudlin 
and  hypoeritioal,  these  tears  ;  but  that  was  noirise 
the  complete  aocount  of  them.    On  the  whole,  there 
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did  eonflpicaoQBlj  lie  a  dash  of  ostentation,  a  self-eon- 
Boionenees  apt  to  become  load  and  braggart,  over  all 
he  said  and  did  and  felt :  this  was  the  alloy  of  the 
man,  and  jou  had  to  be  thankful  for  the  abundant 
gold  along  with  it. 

Quiszing  enough  he  got  among  us  for  all  thi^,  and 
ibr  the  singular  chiaroscuro  manner  of  procedure, 
like  that  of  an  Arobimagus  Caglioetro,  or  Kaiser  Jo- 
seph Incognito,  which  his  anonymous  known-unknown 
thunderings  in  the  "  Times*'  necessitated  in  him  ; 
and  much  we  laughed — not  without  explosive  counter- 
banteringa  on  his  part ; — but,  in  fine,  one  could  not  do 
without  him  ;  one  knew  him  at  heart  for  a  right  brave 
man  "  By  Jove,  sir,*'  thus  he  would  swear  to  you, 
with  radiant  face  ;  sometimes,,  not  often,  by  a  deeper 
oath.  With  persons  of  dignity,  especially  with  women, 
to  whom  he  was  always  very  gallant,  he  had  courtly 
delicate  manners,  verging  towards  the  wire-drawn 
and  elaborate  ;  on  common  occasions,  he  bloomed  out 
at  once  into  jolly  familiarity  of  the  gracefully  boister- 
ous kind,  reminding  you  of  mess-rooms  and  old  Dublin 
days.  His  off-hand  mode  of  speech  was  always  pre- 
cise, emphatic,  ingenious  :  his  laugh,  which  was  fre- 
quent rather  than  otherwise,  had  a  sincerity  of  banter, 
bat  no  real  depth  of  sense  for  the  ludicrous  ;  and  soon 
ended,  if  it  grew  too  loud,  in  a  mere  dissonant  scream. 
He  was  broad,  weU-built,  stout  of  stature ;  had  a  long 
lowish  head,  sharp  gray  eyes,  with  large  strong  aq- 
uiline face  to  match  ;  and  walked,  or  S|t,  in  an  erect 
decisive  manner.  A  remarkable  man  ;  and  playing, 
especially  in  those  years,  1830-40,  a  remarkable  part 
in  the  world. 

For  it  may  be  said,  the  emphatic,  big-voiced,  always 
influential  and  often  strongly  unreasonable  **  Times" 
newspaper,  was  the  express  emblem  of  Edward  Ster- 
ling ;  he,  more  than  any  other  man  or  eiroumstanoe, 
was  the  "  Times**  newspaper,  and  thundered  through 
it  to  the  shaking  of  the  spheres.  And  let  us  assert 
withal  that  his  and  its  influence,  in  those  days,  was 
not  ill-grounded  but  rather  well ;  that  the  loud  mani- 
fold unreason,  often  enough  vituperated  and  groaned 
over,  was  of  the  surface  mostly  ;  that  his  conclusions, 
unreasonable,  partial,  hasty  as  they  might  at  first  be, 
gravitated  irresistibly  towards  the  right:  in  virtue 
of  which  grand  quality  indeed,  the  root  of  all  good  in- 
sight in  man,  his  "  Times**  oratory  found  receptance, 
and  influential  audience,  amid  the  loud  world  of  an 
Ihdgland  itself  logically  very  stupid,  and  wise  chiefly 
by  instinct. 

England  listened  to  this  voice,  as  all  might  ob- 
serve ;  and  to  one  who  knew  England  and  it,  the  re- 
sult was  not  quite  a  strange  one,  and  was  honorable 
rather  than  otherwise  to  both  parties.  A  good  judge 
of  men's  talents  has  been  heaM  to  say  of  Edward  Ster- 
ling :  "  There  is  not  a/acu//y  of  improvUing  equal 
to  this  in  all  my  circle.  Sterling  rushes  out  into  the 
clubs,  into  London  society,  rolls  about  all  day,  copi- 
ously talking  modish  nonsense  or  sense,  and  listening 
to  the  like,  with  the  multifarious  miscellany  of  men  ; 
comes  home  at  night;  redacts  it  into  a  '  Times*  leader 
— and  is  found  to  have  hit  the  essential  purport  of 
the  world's  immeasurable  babblement  that  day,  with 
afi  accuracy  beyond  all  other  men.  This  is  what  the 
multifarious  Babel  sound  did  mean  to  say  in  clear 
words  ;  this,  more  nearly  than  anything  else.  Let 
the  most  gifted  intellect,  capable  of  writing  epics,  try 
to  vrrite  such  a  leader  for  the  morning  newspapers  ! 
No  intellect  but  Edward  Sterling's  can  do  it.  An 
improvising  faculty  without  parallel  in  my  experi- 
ence.*'— ^In  this  improvising  faculty,  much  more 
nobly  developed,  as  well  as  in  other  faculties  and 
qualities  with  unexpectedly  new  and  improved  figure, 
John  Sterling,  to  the  accurate  observer,  showed  him- 
self very  much  the  son  of  Edward. 

As  the  book  again  lies  open  we  cannot  resist  the 
desire  to  append  those  letters  of  Sterling  to  his 
dyin?  mother  which  we  described  last  week.  What 
it  added  by  Mr.  Carlyle  completes  the  domestic 


tragedy — in  circumstances  not  diflferent  from  such 
as  are  perpetually  darkening  all  homes  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  ;  but  in  the  sweet  and  manly  thoughts 
which  are  brought  around  it  offering  at  least  some 
help  and  consolation  against  the  inevitable  doom. 
Many  will  feel  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  poor  Ster- 
ling's words : — "  I  have  bought  it  very  dear  by  the 
prospect  of  losing  you  in  this  world — but  since  you 
have  been  ill,  everything  has  seemed  to  me  holier, 
loflier  and  more  lasting,  more  full  of  hope  and  final 

joy." 

«*  lb  Mrs.  Sterling,  KnightMbridgt,  London, 

«*  Falmonth,  April  8,  1843. 

*'  Dbabest  Mother, — I  could  do  you  no  good,  but 
it  would  be  the  greatest  comfort  to  me  if  I  could  be 
near  you.  Nothing  would  detain  me  but  Susan's 
condition.  I  f^l  that  until  her  confinement  is  over, 
I  ought  to  remain  here— unless  you  wished  me  to  go 
to  you  ;  in  which  case  she  would  be  the  first  to  send 
me  off.  Happily  she  is  doing  as  well  as  possible,  and 
seems  even  to  gain  strength  every  day.  She  sends 
her  love  to  you. 

"  The  children  are  all  doing  well.  I  rode  with 
Edward  to-day  through  some  of  the  pleasant  lanes  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  was  delighted,  as  I  have  often 
been  at  the  same  season,  to  see  the  primroses  under 
every  hedge.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  Maker 
of  them  can  make  other  flowers  for  the  gardens  of  his 
other  mansions.  We  have  here  a  softness  in  the  air, 
a  smoothness  in  the  clouds,  and  a  mild  sunshine,  that 
combine  in  lovely  peace  with  the  (rst  green  of 
spring  and  the  mellow  whiteness  of  the  sails  upon  the 
quiet  sea.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  world  is  full  of 
a  quiet  harmony,  that  influences  even  one*s  bodily 
frame,  and  seems  to  make  one*s  very  limbs  aware  of 
something  living,  good  and  immortal  in  all  around 
us.  Knowing  how  you  suffer,  and  how  weak  you  are, 
anything  is  a  blessing  to  me  that  helps  me  to  rise  out 
of  confiision  and  grief  into  the  sense  of  God  and  joy. 
I  could  not  indeed  but  feel  how  much  happier  I 
should  have  been,  this  morning,  had  you  been  with 
me,  and  delighting  as  you  would  have  done  in  all  the 
little  as  well  as  the  hirge  beauty  of  the  world.  But 
it  was  still  a  satisfaction  to  feel  how  much  I  owe  to 
you  of  the  power  of  perceiving  meaning,  reality  and 
sweetness  in  all  healthful  life.  And  thus  I  could 
fiucy  that  you  were  still  near  me  ;  and  that^  I  could 
see  you,  as  I  have  so  often  seen  you,  looking  with 
earnest  eyes  at  wayside  flowers. 

**  I  would  rather  not  have  written  what  must  recall 
your  thoughts  to  your  present  sufferings  ;  but,  dear 
mother,  I  wrote  only  what  I  felt ;  and  perhaps  you 
would  rather  have  it  so,  than  that  I  should  try  to  find 
other  topics.  I  still  hope  to  be  with  you  before  long. 
Meanwhile  and  always,  God  bless  you,  is  the  prayer 
of— Your  affectionate  son, 

**  John  Stx&uito." 

To  the  iame. 

"  Falmouth,  April  12,  1843. 

"  DsABxn  Mother, — I  have  just  received  my  f^ 
ther's  letter  ;  which  gives  me  at  least  the  comfort  of 
believing  that  you  do  not  suffer  very  much  pain. 
That  your  mind  has  remained  so  clear  and  strong,  is 
an  infinite  blessing. 

'*  I  do  not  know  anything  in  the  world  that  would 
make  up  to  me  at  all  for  wanting  the  recollecUon  of 
the  days  I  spent  with  you  lately,  when  I  was  amasecl 
at  the  freshness  and  life  of  all  your  thoughts.  It 
brought  back  far-distant  years,  in  the  strangest,  most 
peaceful  way.  I  felt  myself  walking  with  you  in 
Greenwich  Park,  and  on  the  sea-shore  at  Sandgate  ; 
almost  even  I  seemed  a  baby  with  you  bending  over 
me.  Dear  mother,  there  is  surely  something  unitine 
us  that  cannot  perish.  I  seem  so  sure  of  a  love  which 
shall  last  and  reunite  us,  that  even  the  remembrance, 
punfid  as  that  is,  of  all  my  own  follies  and  iU  tem- 
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pen,  cannot  shake  this  faith.  When  I  think  of  yon, 
and  know  how  you  fbel  towards  me,  and  have  felt  for 
every  moment  of  almost  forty  years,  it  would  be  too 
dark  to  believe  that  we  shall  never  meet  again.  It 
was  from  youth  that  I  first  learned  to  think,  to  feel, 
to  imagine,  to  believe  ;  and  these  powers,  which  can- 
not be  extinguished,  will  one  diiy  enter  anew  into 
communion  with  you.  I  have  bought  it  very  dear  by 
the  prospect  of  losing  you  in  this  world — but  since 
you  have  been  so  ill,  everything  has  seemed  to  me 
holier,  loftier  and  more  lasting,  more  full  of  hope  and 
final  joy. 

**  It  would  be  very  great  happiness  to  see  yon  once 
more  evc»i  here  ;  but  I  do  not  know  if  that  will  be 
granted  to  me.  But  for  Susan's  state,  I  should  not 
hesitate  an  instant ;  as  it  is,  my  duty  seems  to  be  to 
remain  i  and  I  have  no  right  to  repine.  There  is  no 
■aorifice  that  she  would  not  make  for  me,  and  it  would 
be  too  cruel  to  endanger  her  by  mere  anxiety  on  my 
account.  Nothing  can  exceed  her  sympathy  ¥rith  my 
sorrow.  But  she  cannot  know,  no  one  can,  the  recoU 
lections  of  all  you  have  been  and  done  for  me  ;  which 
now  are  the  most  sacred  and  deepest,  as  well  as  most 
beautiful,  thoughts  that  abide  with  me.  May  God 
bless  you,  dearest  mother.  It  is  much  to  believe  that 
He  feels  for  you  all  that  you  have  ever  felt  for  your 
children. 

"John  Steruno." 

A  day  or  two  afler  this,  •«  on  Good  Friday,  1848," 
Iris  wife  got  happily  through  her  confinement,  bring- 
ing him,  he  writes,  **  a  stout  little  girl,  who  and  the 
mother  are  doing  as  well  as  possible."  The  little 
girl  still  lives  and  does  well ;  but  for  the  mother 
there  was  another  lot.  Till  the  Monday  following  she 
too  did  altogether  well,  he  affectionately  watching 
her  ;  but  in  the  course  of  that  day,  some  change  for 
the  worse  was  noticed,  though  nothing  to  alarm  either 
the  doctors  or  him  ;  he  watched  by  her  bedside  all 
night,  still  without  alarm  ;  but  sent  again  in  the 
morning,  Tuesday  morning,  for  the  doctors — who  did 
not  seem  able  to  make  much  of  the  symptoms.  She 
appeared  weak  and  low,  but  made  no  particular  com- 
plaint. The  London  post  meanwhile  was  announced  ; 
Sterling  went  into  another  room  to  learn  what  tidings 
of  his  mother  it  brought  him.  Returning  speedily, 
with  a  face  which  in  vuin  strove  to  be  calm,  his  wife 
asked,  how  at  Knightebridge  ?  **  My  mother  is  dead,** 
answered  Sterling  ;  '*  died  on  Sunday  :  she  is  gone.'* 
— **  Poor  old  man  !**  murmured  the  other,  thinking 
of  old  Edward  Sterling  now  left  alone  in  the  world  ; 
and  these  were  her  own  lost  words :  iu  two  hours 
more  she  too  was  deixd.  In  two  hours  mother  and 
wife  were  suddenly  both  snatched  away  from  him. 

"It  came  with  awful  suddeness  !'*  writes  be  to  his 
Clifton  friend.  *' Still  for  a  short  time  I  had  my 
Susan  :  but  I  soon  saw  that  the  medical  men  were  in 
terror  ;  and  almost  within  half  an  hour  of  that  fatal 
Kuightsbrtdge  news,  I  began  to  suspect  our  own 

{>ressing  danger,  I  received  her  last  breath  upon  my 
ips.  Her  mind  was  much  sunk,  and  her  perceptions 
slow  ;  but  a  few  minutes  before  the  last,  she  must  have 
<;aught  the  idea  of  dissolution  and  signed  that  I  should 
kiss  her.  She  fi&ltered  painfully,  •  Yes  !  yes  !* — re- 
turned with  fervency  the  pressure  of  my  lips  ;  and  in 
a  few  moments  her  eyes  began  to  fix,  her  pulse  to 
cease.**  She  too  is  gone  from  me  !  it  was  Tuesday 
morning,  April  18,  1813.  His  mother  had  died  on 
the  Sunday  before. 

n^  had  loved  his  excellent  kind  mother,  as  he  ought 
and  well  might :  in  that  good  heart,  in  all  the  wan- 
derings of  his  own,  there  had  ever  "been  a  shrine  of  I 
warm  pity,  of  mother*s  love  and  blessed  soft  afiecttons  ' 
for  him  ;  and  now  it  was  closed  in  the  eternities  Ibr 
evermore.    His  poor  life>-partner  too,  his  other  self, ' 
who  had  faithfully  attended  him  so  long  in  all  his  pil*  , 
grimings,  cheerily  footing  the  heavy  tortuous  ways ' 
along  with  him,  can  follow  him  no  further ;  sinks  now 
at  his  side  :  **  The  rest  of  your  pilgrimtngs  alone,  0 
friend — adieu,  adieu  !**    She  too  is  forever  hidden ' 


fVom  his  eyes  ;  and  he  stands,  on  the  sudden,  very 
solitary  amid  the  tumult  of  fallen  and  falling  things, 
'*  My  little  baby  girl  is  doing  well  ;  poor  little  wreck 
cast  upon  the  sea-beach  of  life.  My  children  requiro 
me  tenfold  now.  What  I  shall  do,  is  all  confusion 
and  darkness.'* 

We  cannot  regret,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
Sterling's  powers,  that  the  writer  of  these  letters 
should  have  obtained  a  biographer,  even  though 
the  book  which  enshrines  his  memory  should  be 
likely  to  outlive  every  record  on  which  he  has  him- 
self inscribed  his  name. 


From  ibe  Examiner. 
Post-Office  London  Directory,  1852.    The  fifty-third 
annual  publication.     Kelly  and  Co. 

Mr.  Kklly's  Giant  Directory  ukea  the  field  a 
month  earlier  than  usual  this  jear.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  of  the  great  demand  for  laat 
year's  impression  consequent  on  the  crowds  at  the 
Great  Exhibition ;  and  certainly  our  visitors  cvmld 
not  do  better  than  resort  to  Mr.  Kelly's  compilation 
fi»r  a  proper  impression  of  the  magnitude  and  won- 
ders of  the  city  they  were  visiting.  We  possess  no 
other  record  of  them  to  compare  with  it.  Two 
thousand  closely-printed  pages  of  streets,  trades, 
professions,  and  persons,  express  better  than  the 
most  eloquent  phrases  what  a  mii^hty  mass  of  human 
beings  are  now  ctmgregated  in  the  sfwt  called  Lon- 
don, and  what  infinitely  vast  varieties  of  human 
existence  and  interests  have  come  to  be  comprised 
within  that  n-Ame.  Often  we  have  had  occasion  to 
say,  and  may  now  repeat,  that  this  book  of  Mr. 
Kelly's  is  not  one,  but  a  dozen  directories.  Its 
clear  and  succinct  arrangement  adapts  it  to  the  use 
of  every  class  that  may  be  supposed  likely  to  hsTe 
need  of  such  information.  There  is  a  **  street  key'* 
of  nearly  500  pages  containing  the  names  of  mora 
than  a  hundred  thousand  people.  There  is  an 
alphabetical  directory  containing  in  the  same  number 
of  pages  nearly  the  same  number  of  names.  There 
is  a  classification  of  more  than  two  thousand  trades. 
There  is  a  court  guide  to  some  five-and-tweoty 
thousand  of  what  are  called  the  gentler  classes. 
There  is  a  law  guide;  a  parliamentary  guide;  a 
guide  to  all  the  public  ofllces ;  a  directory  of  post- 
towns  and  postages  all  over  the  world  ;  a  list  of  all 
the  chief  hotels  and  inns  throughout  the  country; 
and,  under  separate  directories,  whatever  a  person 
can  be  supposed  to  have  any  need  to  know  respect- 
ing city  buildings,  companies,  churches,  chapels, 
publications,  and  agencies,  or  about  assurance  ei>m- 
panics,  banking-houses,  and  conveyances  ofall  kinds 
from,  to,  or  in  the  metropolis.  A  mass  of  various 
matter  so  unexampled  in  bulk  and  extent  depends 
obviously  upon  arrangement,  and  facility,  and  com- 
pleteness of  reference,  for  its  practical  worth  and 
value  in  a  readily  available  sense.  The  book  before 
us  seems  quite  a  model  of  such  arrangement.  It 
contaiits  nothing  that  rnay  not  at  once  be  found  ;  not 
a  street,  trade,  profession,  or  person,  which  the 
easiest  search  does  not  bring  into  view,  and,  as  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  with  unerring  ao- 
curacy.  Though  it  is  hardly  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber when  we  have  it  now  before  us  complete,  we 
yet  find  proofs  of  a  scrupulous  correctness  of  revision 
that  must  have  dated  so  recently  as  the  close  of  the 
first  week  in  October.  But  we  have  said  enough 
to  commend  a  volume  which  we  cannot  but  regard 
as  a  marvel  of  compilation  most  creditable  to  every 
one  engaged  in  its  production,  and  whieh  has  doubt- 
less now  become  indispensable  to  all  that  have  ever 
had  occasion  habitually  to  resort  to  it. 
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Prom  the  New  York  Erening  Poet. 
DEATH   OF   DR.    ALEXANDER. 

It  18  announced  that  the  well-known  and  vener- 
able theologian,  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  died  at 
his  residence,  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  on 
the  22d  of  October,  iji  the  eighty-first  year  of  his 
a^e.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  eloquent 
clergymen  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  has  had,  perhaps,  as  much  influence  in  direct- 
ing its  councils  as  any  other  man. 

Dr.  Alexander,  if  nut  born  in  Virginia,  was  early 
settled  there  as  a  preacher,  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
was  a  relative  of  the  famous  James  Waddel,  whose 
eloquence  is  described  in  such  glowing  terms  by 
Mr.  Wirt,  in  his  picture  of  the  *^  Blind  Preacher," 
in  the  British  Spy.  The  gift  must  have  been  com- 
mon to  the  family,  for  Dr.  Alexander  himself  was 
a  most  original,  persuasive,  and  touching  speaker, 
and  several  of  his  sons  have  inherited  his  qualities. 
James  and  Addison  Alexander,  in  the  pulpit,  and 
William,  at  the  bar  of  New  Jersey,  are  all  well- 
known  as  chaste  and  finished  rhetoricians. 

In  the  year  1811,  when  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  was  established  at  Princeton,  Dr.  Alex- 
ander was  made  one  of  its  principal  professors,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death  his  labors 
were  absorbed  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  found 
time,  however,  to  write  several  books,  chiefly  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  the  principal  of  which  was*'  The 
Evidences  of  Christianity,'*  extensively  used  in  our 
colleges  as  a  text-book  for  students.  His  sermons 
and  essays  were  always  remarkable  for  their  fresh- 
ness and  simplicity,  combined  with  great  learning 
and  force.  He  was,  everywhere  that  he  preached, 
a  great  favorite  with  his  hearers,  as  much,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  his  homely  and  familiar  methods  of 
illustration,  as  of  his  genuine  pathos  and  power. 

Among  the  students  at  Nassau  Hall,  we  remem- 
ber— where  going  to  chapel  on  Sundays,  was  not 
the  most  popular  and  attractive  occupation  in  which 
they  engaged — tiiose  Sundays  were  an  exception 
when  it  was  announced  that  old  Dr.  Alexander  was 
likely  to  preach.  The  chapel  was  then  crowded 
not  only  with  the  members  of  the  college,  but  with 
people  from  the  village.  It  was  never  a  burden, 
but  always  a  treat,  even  to  the  young,  to  listen  to 
the  gentle  and  warm-hearted  old  man,  as  he  ex- 
pounded, in  language  of  extreme  simplicity,  the 
protbundest  doctrines  of  his  faith,  or  enforced  the 
duties  of  morality  in  a  racy  and  idiomatic  style, 
which  did  not  disdain  at  times  the  aids  of  a  certain 
caustic  but  graceful  humor.  Many  anecdotes  are 
told  of  his  touches  in  this  last  respect,  but  we  can- 
not recall  any  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Alexander  was  a  man  of  thorough  integrity 
and  great  singleness  of  heart,  and  was  much  en- 
deared to  his  pupils  and  acquaintances  as  well  as  to 
his  friends.  His  habits  were  entirely  those  of  the 
student,  and  he  seldom  mingled  in  general  society ; 
but  when  he  did,  his  conversation  was  pointed  and 
vivacious.  The  stores  of  learning  which  he  had 
accumulated  did  not  interfere  with  the  more  homely 
lore  of  anecdote  and  personal  reminiscences.  Nor 
did  the  books  in  his  head,  as  Robert  Hall  said  of 
Dr.  Kippis,  keep  his  brain  from  moving.  His  mind 
was  particularly  active  and  elastic,  and  he  had 
always  something  new  to  say. 

His  death  will  cause  a  great  loss  to  his  church, 
which  will,  doubtless,  adopt  some  appropriate 
method  of  commemorating  his  long  and  varied  ser- 
Tices. 


From  the  Tribune. 

That  portion  of  the  Protestant  Church  which  in 
different  periods  or  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
has  been  known  by  the  name  of  Puritan,  Congre- 
gationalist,  or  Presbyterian,  has  furnished  not  only 
a  large  number  of  individuals  of  great  ability  and 
learning,  but  several  families  of  remarkable  emi- 
nence. We  need  but  mention  the  Mathers,  the 
Edwardses,  the  Dwights,  and  the  Beechers,  to  il- 
lustrate this  fact.  The  Alexanders  are  not  less 
distinguished.  Archibald  Alexander,  who  died  full 
of  years  and  honors  at  Princeton,  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, was  one  of  the  giants  of  these  days,  and  the 
father  of  a  race  of  giants.  The  name  has  become 
venerable  and  sacred,  and  its  distinction  is  likely 
not  only  to  be  continued,  but  to  be  increased  by  its 
living  inheritors. 

The  late  Professor  of  Theologv  in  the  Seminary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  f^iinceton,  in  New 
Jersey,  was  born  on  the  17ih  of  April,  1776,  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  tributary  of  the  James  river, 
called  South  river,  and  near  the  western  foot  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  in  that  part  of  Augusta  county,  Vir- 
ginia, which  has  since,  from  the  great  natural  curl- 
usiiy  it  contains,  been  named  Rockbridge.  He  was 
descended  by  both  parents  from  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland,  who  emigrated  first  to  Ireland,  and  thence 
to  America.  He  was  educated  at  Liberty  Hall 
Academy,  which  has  since  become  Washington 
College,  under  the  instructions  of  the  founder  of 
that  institution,  Rev.  William  Graham,  an  able  and 
eminent  preacher  and  professor.  Besides  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, his  classical  teachers  were  James  Priestley, 
afterward  President  of  Cumberland  College,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Archibald  Roane,  afterwards  Governor 
of  Tennessee. 

In  the  summer  of  1789,  he  joined  in  the  full  com- 
munion of  the  church,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
Theology  under  Mr.  Graham,  who  had  a  class  of 
six  or  eight  students.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington,  October  1,  1791, 
and  was  ordained  on  the  5ih  of  May,  1795. 

Part  of  the  intervening  years  he  spent  in  itinerant 
labors  in  Virginia,  and  in  that  region  which  is  now 
Ohio.  In  the  spring  of  1797  he  became  President 
of  Harnpden  Sydney  College,  in  the  county  of 
Prince  Edward,  at  the  same  time  being  pastor  of 
the  churches  of  Briery  and  Cumberland.  He  was 
now  but  twenty-five  years  old,  and  it  may  safely  be 
alleged  that  there  never  was  won  in  this  country, 
at  so  early  an  age,  a  more  brilliant  or  a  purer  rep- 
utation. His  arduous  and  responsible  duties  wero 
discharged  with  industry  and  energy,  equal  to  his 
abilities,  until  health  gave  way,  and,  in  the  spring 
of  1801,  he  resigned  these  charged,  in  well- 
grounded  apprehension  of  a  settled  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. 

The  summer  of  1803  was  spent  by  Mr.  Alexan- 
der in  travelling  on  horseback  thn»ugh  New  Eng- 
land, and  by  this  means  he  so  far  recovered  his 
health  as  to  resume  the  presidency  of  the  college 
and  the  charge  of  his  parishes.  About  the  same 
time  he  was  married  to  Janette  Waddell,  second 
daughter  of  Rev.  Jonas  Waddell,  D.  D.,  that  r^ 
markable  preacher  whose  blindness  and  eloquence 
have  been  celebrated  by  Mr.  Wirt  in  '*  The  British 

Spy." 

In  the  autumn  of  1806  he  received  a  call  from 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  at  the  corner  of 
Pine  and  Fourth  streets,  in  Philadelphia.  Though 
he  had  declined  an  invitation  to  the  same  church 
ten  years  before,  he  accepted  this,  and  thus  becanae 
a  second  time  the  succeaaor  of  the  Rev.  John  Blair 
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Smith,  D.D.  He  continued  at  this  post  until,  in 
the  spring  of  1812,  he  was  sumnaoned  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  be  the 
first  Professi»r  in  the  Theological  Seminary  then 
just  founded  at  Princeton.  This  chair  we  believe 
he  occupied  until  his  death — until  within  a  few 
weeks,  at  least,  discharging  all  its  honorable  duties. 
It  is  a  pleasing  fact  that  the  first  two  professors  in 
this  Institution  were  associated  in  its  service  nearly 
forty  years.  During  this  period  a  large  number  of 
clergymen  have  proceeded  from  the  Seminary,  and 
it  has  now  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  stu- 
dents. It  is  important  to  observe  that  it  has  no 
connection  with  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  the 
same  place. 

The  eminent  usefulness  of  Dr.  Alexander  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  long  and  wise  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  a  professor.  He  was  a  voluminous, 
very  able  and  popular  writer.  In  addition  to  occa- 
sional sermons  and  discourses,  and  numerous  smaller 
treatises,  he  wrote  constantly  for  The  Princeton 
Review^  a  quarterly  miscellany  of  literature,  and 
theological  and  genera]  learning,  of  the  highest 
character,  which  is  now  in  the  27ih  year  of  its  pub- 
lication. His  work  on  The  Evidences  of  the  Chris- 
iian  Religion  has  passed  through  numerous  editions 
in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  America,  and  this, 
as  well  as  his  Treatise  on  the  Canon  of  Scripture, 
which  has  also  been  republished  abroad,  we  believe 
has  appeared  in  two  or  three  other  languages. 
Th^  substance  of  the  latter  has,  however,  been  in- 
corporated with  more  recent  editions  of  the  former, 
under  the  title  of  Evidences  of  the  Authenticity,  In- 
spiration and  Canonical  Authority  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,  of  which  a  fiflh  edition — ^the  last  we  have 
seen — was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1847. 
Among  his  other  works  are  Thoughts  on  Religion ; 
a  Compend  of  Bible  Truth;  and  a  History  of  Colo- 
nization on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa — the  last 
an  octavo  volume  of  more  than  six  hundred  pages, 
published  in  Philadelphia,  in  1846.  His  pnncipal 
writings,  however,  have  been  on  practical  religion 
and  on  the  History  and  Biography  of  the  Church, 
and  these  for  the  most  part  have  been  published 
anonymously. 

Dr.  Alexander  was  the  father  of  six  sons,  of 
whom  three  are  clergymen.  The  oldest,  James  W. 
Alexander,  D.  D.,  for  several  years  Professor  in 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  sometime  Pastor 
of  the  Duane  street  Church  in  this  city,  is  a  fine 
scholar  and  an  able  preacher,  and  has  enrolled  him- 
self among  the  benefactors  of  the  people  by  many 
writings  of  the  highest  practical  value,  designed  to 
elevate  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  to  the 
true  dignity  of  citizenship  and  a  Christian  life. 
Another  is  the  Rev.  Joseph  Addison  Alexander, 
D.  D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Literature  in  the  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Princeton,  and  author  of  the 
well-known  works  on  the  Earlier  and  the  Later 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  He  is  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  profound  and  sagacious  scholars  of 
Ue  present  age. 

The  late  venerable  professor  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  those  who,  by  the  union  of  a  most  Christian 
spirit  and  a  faultless  life  to  great  abilities,  have 
been  deserving  of  the  praise  of  doing  most  for  the 
advancement  of  True  Religion.  r.  w.  o. 


for  authority  and  ud  fit>m  the  government  to  explore 
some  of  the  rivers  of  Liberia,  and  penetrate  to  the 
sources  of  the  Niger  and  to  tiie  remote  interior  of 
Africa.  We  have  conversed  freely  with  Lieutenant 
Watkins,  and  feel  a  deep  interest,  as  we  think  everj 
patriotic  and  benevolent  American  roust,  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  application.  Lieutenant  Watkins  is  a  natire 
of  Virginia,  but  has  spent  six  years  in  our  squadron  on 
the  African  coast,  and  visited  not  only  all  the  settle- 
ments of  Liberia,  but  countries  far  to  the  south  of  this 
Republic — the  Gaboon,  the  Congo,  Cabenda,  and  Ben- 
guela — and  made  careful  observation  in  regard  to  the 
climate,  productions,  people,  and  trade  of  those  regions 
of  Africa.  He  is  greatly  concerned  in  the  prosperity 
of  Liberia,  and  much  impressed  with  the  fertility  and 
beauty  of  those  districts  of  Africa  which  he  has  vis- 
ited, and  persuaded  that  explorations  are  demanded, 
both  by  considerations  of  humanity  and  by  regard  no 
less  to  the  interests  of  science  and  of  our  national 
commerce. — Christian  Statesman, 


Proposal  to  Explore  Africa. — ^In  a  former  num- 

her  of  our  paper  we  alluded  to  the  proposition  which 

has  been  submitted  by  Lieutenant  Watkins,  of  the 

.Mavy,  to  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department,  asking 


Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerca. 

OH,    SPEAK   NOT   HARSHLY! 

To  Youth  not  harshly  !  since  the  wound 

Upon  the  sapling  green. 
Still  scars  the  ancient  oak  which  hath 

Its  four-score  wmters  seen. 

Oh  !  soon — full  soon  doth  sorrow  chill — 
Full  soon  the  dark  clouds  lower  ; 

Why  shouldst  thou  tear  thus  ruthlessly 
The  petals  of  the  flower  ? 

To  Age  not  harshly  ! — age  hath  had 

A  weary  weight  to  bear  ; 
Troubles  that  well  might  pale\he  cheekp 

And  mark  the  brow  with  care. 

Not  harshly  ! — She  is  hearing  now 

Sweet  household  tones  again  ; 
Why  shouldst  thou  rudely  break  upon 

The  dear,  familiar  strain  ? 

Why  shouldst  thou  wake  her  to  the  thought 

That  love  and  joy  are  fled  ? 
Why  dost  thou  make  her  long  to  share 

The  quiet  of  her  dead  ? 

Not  harshly  !    He  hath  erred,  indeed — 

And  yet  thou  dost  not  know 
The  wearing  strife — the  tempter's  power — 

The  bitterness  of  woe. 

And  when  he  fell — thou  wast  not  there 

To  mark  his  aguuy  ; 
Thou  couldst  not  hear  the  frenzied  prayer — 

The  wild,  remorseful  cry. 

Oh,  speak  not  harshly  ! — ^the  dark  clouds 

Have  but  just  rolled  away. 
And  let  a  gleam  of  sunlight  down 

To  gild  Her  changing  day. 

Why  sternly  check  her  passing  mirth— 

When,  ere  to-morrow's  mom. 
The  golden  ray  will  fade  away 

Like  those  of  April  bom  ? 

Not  harshly  !  thou  art  mortal,  too. 

As  those  thou  dost  condemn  ; 
And  wouldst  thou  God  should  deal  with  thee 

As  thou  dost  deal  with  them  ? 

Then  speak  not  harshly ! — since  a  time 

May  be  in  store  for  thee. 
When  thou  for  some  kind  word  wouldst  give 

Treasures  of  land  or  sea. 

AUHIB— — 


MRS.  HEMANS   AND  THE  PILGBIM  FATHERS. 
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From  the  Transcript. 

MRS.  HEMANS  AND  THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 

•PIECH  OF  REV.  CHARLES  BROOKS  AT  THE  CAFE  COD 

ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Chairman  : — ^In  replying  to  your  call,  I 
have  thought  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  state 
the  cause  and  occasion  of  the  writing  of  that  popu- 
lar little  poem  on  the  *'  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,"  by  Mrs.  Hemans.  During  a  short  and 
delightful  stay  at  her  house  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in 
July,  1834,  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  her. 
She  expressed  a  deep  interest  in  the  United  States ; 
and  said  that  she  had  been  better  understood  in 
Massachusetts  than  in  England. 

She  uttered  with  deep  feeling  her  profound 
gratitude  to  Professor  Norton  of  Cambridge,  for  the 
delicate  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  had  com- 
mended her  to  the  American  public  ;  for  the  gen- 
erosity with  which  he  had  published,  at  his  own 
risk,  a  beautiful  edition  of  all  her  works,  and  then 
•ent  his  approbation  of  her  in  that  substantial  and 
onequi vocal  form,  which  admits  of  no  misconstruc- 
tion— pounds  sterling.  This  patronage  stimulated 
her  to  efforts,  which,  otherwise,  she  would  not 
have  made. 

She  told  me  that  of  the  many  strangers  and  for- 
eigners, who  had  visited  her  within  the  last  three 
years,  she  had  been  most  gratified  with  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  and  named  one  or  two  as  signal  examples. 
She  was  as  truthful  in  her  words  as  she  was  pure 
in  her  thoughts;  aod  in  thought  no  angel  was 
purer. 

In  her  conversation  she  was  simple  and  glowing, 
nd  seemed  without  effort  to  throw  the  prismatic 
colors  of  her  own  idea  upon  every  object  she 
touched.  I  was  struck  with  her  deep  sense  of  jus- 
tice when  she  spoke  of  her  sister  spirits,  Joanna 
Bailie,  Caroline  Bowles,  Mary  Mitford,  Letitia 
Landon,  and  Mary  Howitt.  She  never  spoke  of 
them  as  rivals  or  competitors,  but  as  friends  and 
companions. 

I  told  her,  that  as  a  member  of  the  Old  Colony 
Pilgrim  Society,  I  had  a  right  to  thank  her,  in 
their  name,  for  her  true  and  touching  little  poem 
OD  the  landing  of  the  pilgrim  fathers.  "  Well, 
said  she,  should  you  like  to  know  how  I  came  to 
write  itV  **  Certainly  I  should,"  was  my  reply. 
She  said  it  was  thus — "  I  purchased  two  volumes 
at  the  bookstore  and  brought  them  home,  and  as  I 
laid  them  on  my  table  my  eye  was  attracted  by  their 
envelope,  which  proved  to  be  eight  pages,  8vo,  of 
an  address  delivered  i^t  Plymouth  on  some  anniver- 
sary. There  was  no  title-page  and  no  date.  The 
excellence  of  the  paper  and  the  beauty  of  the  type 
first  arrested  my  attention;  but,  how  this  stray 
fragment  got  to  Ireland,  I  could  never  ascertain.  I 
began  to  read,  and  I  found  it  contained  an  entire 
description  of  the  fact  of  landing,  and  so  beautiful 
was  the  painting  and  so  thrilling  the  fact,  that  I 
could  not  rest  till  I  had  thrown  them  into  vers^ ;  I 
took  off  my  bonnet,  seized  my  pen,  and  having  read 
and  re-read  the  story,  I  caught  the  fire  from  this 
transatlantic  torch  and  began  to  write,  and  before  I 
was  aware  I  had  finished  my  poem." 

I  then  told  her  how  much  vie  valued  the  lines  for 
their  truthfulness  and  spirit,  and  how  I  had  stood 
with  a  thousand  persons  in  the  Old  Pilgrim  Church, 
at  Plymouth,  on  **  Forefathers'  Day,"  and  sung 
with  them  her  exquisite  hymn.    At  this  remark  a 


tear  stole  into  her  eye.  "  But,"  said  I,  **  my  dea? 
madam,  there  are  two  lines  of  that  poem  which  the 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  prize  above  the  rest." 
**  Ah  !  which  are  theyl"  I  began  to  repeat — 
"  They  kft  unstained  what  there  they/ounif ;" — 
**  0!  yes,"  said  she,  interrupting  me  hastily,  and 
then  reciting  the  next  line,  **  Freedom  to  worship 
God." — *•  Yes,"  I  replied,  *^  Freedom  to  worship 
GodJ*^  Then  raising  her  voice,  her  eye  at  the 
same  moment  beaming  with  religious  enthusiasm, 
she  exclaimed — '*  It  is  the  truth  there,  which  makes 
the  poetry."  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  truth 
there  which  makes  the  poetry — for,  so  true  is  that 
poem  to  the  facts  and  feelings  of  the  case,  that  this 
fortunate  lady  has  connected  her  name  forever  with 
the  shore  of  Plymouth  and  the  landing  of  our 
fathers  ;  yes,  so  long  as  *'  the  breaking  waves  dash 
high  on  that  stern  and  rock-bound  coast,"  to  chant 
their  ocean-dirge  at  the  grave  of  the  Pilgrims,  so 
long  shall  bo  joined  in  the  sacred  requiem  the  name 
of  Felicia  Hemans. 

When  about  to  say  farewell  to  this  charming 
lady,  she  took  my  hand  and  said — '*  When  you 
next  meet  with  your  Pilgrim  Society  present  them 
my  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  flattering  partiality 
towards  me,  and  tell  them  that  I  wish  each  one  of 
them  prosperity  and  happiness." 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  meet  with  our  Pilgrim  Society  since  that 
event,  and  therefore  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportu- 
nity, the  most  proper  that  could  happen,  to  dis- 
charge my  long  cherished,  well  remembered,  relig- 
ious trust. 


Ma.  Putnam  has  published  another  volume  of  his 
valuable  Home  Cyclopediay  a  Hand^Book  of  LiterO" 
ture  and  the  Fine  Jirts,  designed  to  put  at  fingers' 
end  a  compact  depository  of  what  people  most  often 
desire  to  know  about  books,  writers,  pictures,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  literature  and  art  Very 
many  persons  have  constant  occasion  for  instant  in- 
formation upon  some  one  of  the  many  topics  embraced 
in  its  scope.  They  would  do  well  to  buy  this  book. 
It  has  been  diligently  compiled  from  the  great  works 
which  contain  all  this  kind  of  knowledge,  is  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  printed  in  close  type  and  double 
columns,  and  is  a  very  compact,  useful,  and  desirable 
book.  George  Ripley  and  Bayard  Taylor,  editors 
both,  men  of  knowledge  and  pains-taking  industry, 
have  had  the  foshioning  of  it,  and  have  done  it  welL 
We  adjudge  it  a  good  book  of  a  good  kind. 

The  same  Mr.  Putnam  has  republished,  with  suita- 
ble pictures  and  in  good  style,  the  English  book 
about  The  Comical  Creatures  of  Wuriemberg,  which 
is  simply  a  collection  of  impossible  stories  about  the 
Staffed  Animals  from  the  Zollverein,  which  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  great  Crystal  Palace,  and  which  at- 
tracted universal  attention  there  by  their  comical  and 
grotesque  arrangement  They  were  presented  in  vari- 
ous human  attitudes — as  barbers,  doctors,  readers, 
writers,  &c.,  &c. ,  with  all  the  accompaniments.  They 
were  really  very  funny  ;  and  on  that  account  daguer* 
reotypes  were  taken  of  them,  stories  were  written  to 
match,  and  the  whole  was  issued  in  this  very  hand- 
some style.  Between  the  same  covers,  we  must  add, 
is  that  great  German  classic,  the  story  of  Reynard  the 
Fox — ^said  by  Carlyle  and  others  to  have  long  be«i 
the  universal  best  companion  of  all  German  people-^ 
almost  as  popular  and  great,  in  a  word,  as  our  cor- 
responding English  classic,  in  which  are  traced  the 
deeds  and  doom  of  Jack,  Killer  of  Giants.  It  is  a 
pleasant  book,  and  will  amuse  others  than  ohildreik 
— JV.  Y,  Daily  Times. 
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From  Chamtaera'  Papen  (or  the  People. 
THE   HALF-CASTE  ;    AN  OLD   GOVERNESS'  TALE. 

FOUNDED  ON  ^CT. 

"  We  know  what  we  are,  but  we  know  not  what 
we  maybe,"  as  ray  quaintly-clever  niece  and  name- 
child,  Cassia,  would  say.  And  truly  who  could  have 
thought  that  I,  a  plain  governess,  should,  in  my  old 
age,  have  become  writer?  Yet,  for  the  life  of  me, 
I  cannot  invent  a  plot — I  must  write  nothing  but 
truth.  Here  I  pause,  recollecting  painfully  that 
in  my  first  sentence  I  have  sinned  against  truth  by 
entitling  Cassia  *'  my  niece  and  namechild,"  when, 
atrictly  speaking,  she  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  She  is  no  blood  relation  at  all,  and  my  own 
name  happens  to  be  Cassandria.     I  always  disliked 

it  heartily  until  Mr.  Sutherland  called  me . 

But  I  forget  that  1  must  explain  a  little.  Mr. 
Sutherland  was — no,  thank  Heaven  ! — is,  a  very 
good  man  ;  a  friend  of  my  late  father,  and  of  the 
same  business — an  Indian  merchant.  When,  in 
my  twenty-fifth  year,  my  dear  father  died,  and  we 
were  ruined — a  quiet  way  of  expressing  this,  but 
in  time  one  learns  to  speak  so  quietly  of  every 
pang — Mr.  Sutherland  was  very  kind  to  my  mother 
and  to  me.  I  remember,  as  though  it  were  yester- 
day, one  day  when  he  sat  with  us  in  our  little  par- 
lor, and  hearing  my  mother  call  me**  Cassia,"  said 
laughingly  that  1  adways  put  him  in  mind  of  a  cer- 
tain Indian  spice.  '*In  fact,"  he  added,  looking 
affectionately  at  my  dear,  gentle,  little  mother,  and 
approvingly — yes,  it  was  approvingly,  at  me — **  in 
fact,  I  think  we  three  sitting  thus,  with  myself  in 
the  centre,  might  be  likened  to  myrrh,  alues,  and 
cassia."  One  similitude  was  untrue  ;  for  he  was 
not  bitter,  but  "  sweet  as  summer."  However, 
from  that  time,  he  always  called  me  Cassia.  I 
rather  like  the  name ;  and  latterly  it  was  very  kind 

of  him  to There,  I  am  forestalling  my  history 

again  f 

When  I  was  twenty-five,  as  I  said,  I  first  went 
out  as  a  governess.  This  plan  was  the  result  of 
many  consultations  between  my  mother  and  myself. 
A  hard  thing  was  my  leaving  home ;  but  I  found  I 
could  thereby  earn  a  larger  and  more  regular  salary, 
part  of  which  being  put  by,  would,  some  time, 
enable  me  to  live  altogether  with  my  mother. 
Such  were  her  planning  and  hopes  fur  the  future. 

As  for  my  own But  it  is  idle  to  dwell  upon 

things  so  long  past.  God  knew  best,  and  it  all 
oomes  to  the  same  at  the  end  of  life.  It  was 
through  Mr.  Sutherland  that  I  got  my  first  situa- 
tion. He  wrote  iny  mother  a  hurried  letter,  saying 
he  had  arranged  for  me  to  enter  a  family,  concern- 
ing whom  he  would  explain  before  my  departure. 
But  something  hindered  his  coming  :  it  was  a  pub- 
lie  meeting,  I  remember  ;  for  though  still  a  young 
man,  he  was  held  in  much  honor  among  the  ciiy 
merchants,  and  knew  the  affairs  of  India  well  from 
early  residence  there.  Of  course,  having  these  du- 
ties to  fulfil,  it  was  natural  he  should  not  recollect 
my  departure  ;  so  I  started  without  seeing  him, 
and  without  knowing  more  of  my  future  abode  than 
its  name  and  that  of  my  employer.  It  was  a 
Yorkshire  village,  and  the  gentleman  whose  family 
I  was  going  to  was  a  Mr.  Le  Poer.  My  long  jour- 
ney was  dreary — God  knows  how  dreary  !  in  youth 
one  suffers  so  much  ;  and  parting  from  my  mother 
was  any  time  a  sufficient  grief.  In  those  days  rail- 
ways were  not  numerous,  and  I  had  to  journey  a 
^ood  way  by  coach.  About  eleven  at  night  I  found 
myself  at  my  destination.    At  the  door  a  maid- 


servant appeared  ;  no  one  else :  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected  by  '*  the  governess."  This  was  a  new 
and  sad  *^  coming  home"  to  me.  I  was  shown  to 
my  bedroom,  hearing,  as  I  passed  the  landings 
much  rustling  of  dresses  and  "  squittling"  away 
of  little  feet. — (I  ought  to  apologize  fur  that  odd 
expression,  which,  I  think,  I  learned  when  I  was 
quite  a  child,  and  used  to  go  angling  with  mf 
father  and  Mr.  Sutherland.  It  means  a  scamper* 
ing  off  in  all  directions,  as  a  shoal  of  minnows  do 
when  you  throw  a  pebble  among  them.)  I  asked 
if  the  family  were  gone  to  bed,  and  was  informed, 
*^  No ;"  so  I  arranged  my  dress  and  went  down 
stairs,  unconsciously  reassured  by  the  fact  that  the 
house  was  neither  so  large  nor  so  aristocratic  as  mj 
very  liberal  salary  had  at  first  inclined  me  to  expect. 

**  Who  shall  I  say,  miss?"  asked  the  rather  aft- 
tidy  servant,  meeting  roe  in  the  lobby,  and  staring 
with  open  eyes,  as  if  a  stranger  were  some  rare 
sight.  **  Miss  Pryor,"  I  said,  thinking  regretfully 
that  I  should  be  henceforth  that  and  not "  Cassia  ;" 
and  seeing  the  maid  still  stared,  I  added  with  an 
effort,  **  I  am  the  new  governess."  So  under  thai 
double  announcement  I  appeared  at  the  parlor-door. 
The  room  was  rather  dark :  there  were  two  can* 
dies  ;  but  one  had  been  extinguished,  and  was  being 
hurriedly  relighted  as  I  entered.  At  first  I  saw 
nothing  clearly  ;  then  I  perceived  a  little  pale  lady 
sitting  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  two  half-grown- 
up girls,  dressed  in  **  goinir-ont-to-tea"  costume, 
seated  primly  on  the  sofa.  There  was  a  third  ;  bat 
she  vanished  out  of  the  door  as  I  entered  it. 

"  Miss  Pryor,  I  believe?"  said  a  timid  voice—* 
BO  timid  that  I  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  a 
lady  addressing  her  governess.  I  glanced  at  her. 
She  was  a  little  woman,  with  pale  hair,  and  light 
eyes — frightened-looking  eyes — ^that  just  rose,  and 
fell  in  a  minute.  I  said,  '*  I  was  Miss  Pryor,  and 
concluded  I  addressed  Mrs.  Le  Poer."  She  an* 
swered,  *'  Yes,  yes  ;"  and  held  out  hesitatingly  a 
thin,  cold,  bird-like  hand,  which  I  took  rather 
warmly  than  otherwise  ;  for  I  felt  really  sorry  for 
her  evident  nervousness.  It  seemed  so  strange  for 
anybody  to  be  afraid  of  me.  *^  My  daughters,  Miss 
Pryor,"  she  then  said  in  a  louder  tone.  Whero* 
upon  the  two  girls  rose,  courtesied,  blushed — seem- 
ingly more  from  awkwardness  than  modesty — and 
sat  down  again.  I  shook  hands  with  both,  trying 
to  take  the  initiative,  and  make  myself  sociable 
and  at  home — a  difficult  matter,  my  position  feel* 
ing  much  like  that  of  a  fly  in  an  ice-house. 

**  These  are  my  pupils,  then  ?"  said  I  cheerfully, 
'<  Which  is  Miss  Zillah?"  for  I  remembered  Mr. 
Sutherland  had  mentioned  that  name  in  his  letter^ 
and  its  peculiarity  naturally  struck  me. 

The  mother  and  daughters  looked  rather  blankly 
at  each  other,  and  the  former  said,  '*  This  is  Mis* 
Le  Poer  and  Miss  Matilda ;  Zillah  is  not  in  the 
room  at  present." 

**  Oh,  a  third  sister?"  I  observed. 

**  No,  ma^am,"  rather  pertly  answered  Miss  La 
Poer ;  *'  Zill  is  not  our  sister  at  all,  but  only  a  sort 
of  a  distant  relation  of  pa's,  whom  he  is  very  kind  to, 
and  keeps  at  his  expense,  and  who  mends  our  stock- 
ings and  brushes  our  hair  of  nights,  and  whom  we 
are  very  kind  to  also." 

'*  Oh,  indeed  !"  was  all  I  said  in  reply  to  this  run- 
ning stream  of  very  provincial ly-spoken  and  onpuno- 
tuated  English.  I  was  rather  puzzled  too ;  for  if 
my  memory  was  correct — and  I  generally  rementt" 
bered  Mr.  Sutherland's  letters  very  clearly,  probai* 
bly  because  they  were  themselves  so  clear — he  had 
particularly  mentioned  my  future  pupil  Zillah  La 
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Poer,  and  no  Miss  Le  Peer  besides.  I  waited  with 
some  curiosity  for  the  g^irl^s  reappearance  ;  at  last 
I  ventured  to  say,  '*  I  should  like  to  see  Miss  Zil- 
lah.  I  understood" — here  I  hesitated,  but  thought 
afterwards  that  plain  speech  was  best-i-"  I  under- 
Btoud  from  Mr.  Sutherland  that  she  was  to  be  my 
pupil.*' 

**  Of  course,  of  course,"  hastily  said  the  lady, 
and  I  fancied  she  colored  slightly.  *'  Caroline, 
fetch  your  cousin." 

Caroline  sulkily  went  out,  and  shortly  returned, 
followed  by  a  girl  older  than  herself,  though  clad 
in  childish,  or  rather  servant  fashion,  with  short 
petticoats,  short  sleeves,  and  a  big  brown-holland 
pinafore.  "  Zill  would  n't  stay  to  be  dressed,"  ex- 
plained Caroline  in  a  loud  whisper  to  her  mother ; 
at 'which  Mrs.  Le  Poer  looked  more  nervous  and 
uncomfortable  than  ever.  Meanwhile  I  observed 
my  pupil.  I  had  fancied  the  Zillah  so  carefully 
intrusted  to  my  care  by  Mr.  Sutherland  to  be  a 

frown  young  lady,  who  only  wanted  **  finishing." 
even  thought  she  might  be  a  beauty.  With  some 
surprise  I  found  her  a  half-caste  girl — with  an  olive 
complexion,  full  Hindoo  lips,  and  eyes  very  black 
and  bright.  She  was  untidily  dressed ;  which 
looked  the  worse,  since  she  was  almost  a  woman  ; 
though  her  dull,  heavy  face  had  the  stupidity  of  an 
ultra-stupid  child.  I  saw  all  this ;  for  somehow — 
probably  because  I  had  heard  of  her  before — ^I  ex- 
amined the  girl  more  than  I  did  the  two  other 
Misses  Le  Poer.  Zillah  herself  stared  at  me  much 
as  if  I  had  been  a  wild  animal,  and  then  put  her 
finger  in  her  mouth  with  a  babyish  air.  '*  How  do 
you  do,  my  dear?"  said  I  desperately,  feeling  that 
all  four  pair  of  family  eyes  were  upon  me.  "  I 
hope  we  shall  be  good  friends  soon."  And  I  put 
out  my  hand.  At  first  the  girl  seemed  not  to  un- 
derstand that  I  meant  to  shake  hands  with  her. 
Then  she  irresolutefy  poked  out  her  brown  fingers, 
having  first  taken  the  pr^antion  to  wipe  them  on 
her  pinafore.  I  made  another  remark  or  two  about 
my  being  her  governess,  and  her  studying  with  her 
cousins  ;  at  which  she  opened  her  large  eyes  with 
a  dull  amaze,  but  I  never  heard  the  sound  of  her 
voice. 

It  must  have  been  now  near  twelve  o'clock.  1 
thought  it  odd  the  girls  should  be  kept  up  so  late  ; 
and  began  at  last  to  speculate  whether  I  was  to  see 
Mr.  Le  Poer.  My  conjectures  were  soon  set  at  rest 
by  a  loud  pull  at  the  door  bell,  which  made  Mrs. 
Le  Poer  spring  up  from  her  chair  and  Zillah  vanish 
like  lightning.  The  two  others  sat  cowed,  with 
their  hands  before  them  ;  and  I  myself  felt  none  of 
the  bravest.  So  upon  this  frightened  group  the 
master  of  the  house  walked  in. 

•*  Hollo,  Mrs.  Le  Poer!  Cary  !  Zill,  you  fool ! 
Confound  it,  where  's  the  supper  ?"  (/  might  have 
asked  that  too,  being  very  hungry.)  **  What  the 
deuce  are  you  all  about?" 

**  My  dear!"  whispered  the  wife  beseechingly, 
as  she  met  him  at  the  door,  and  seemed  pointing 
to  me. 

Certainly  I  could  not  have  believed  that  the  voice 
just  heard  belonged  to  the  gentleman  who  now  en- 
tered. The  gentleman  t  I  repeat ;  for  I  never  saw 
one  who  more  thoroughly  looked  the  character. 
He  was  about  fifty,  very  handsome,  very  well 
dressed — his  whole  mien  bespeaking  that  stately, 
gracious  courtliness  which  now,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, belongs  to  a  past  age.  Bowing,  he  exam- 
ined me  curiously,  with  a  look  that,  somehow  or 
other,  made  me  uncomfortable.  He  seemed  view- 
ing over  my  feminine  attractions  as  a  horse-dealer 


does  the  points  of  a  new  bargain.  But  soon  the 
interest  of  the  look  died  away.  I  knew  he  consid- 
ered me  as  all  others  did — a  very  plain  and  shy 
young  woman,  perhaps  lady-like,  (I  believe  I  wais 
that,  for  I  heard  of  some  one  saying  so,)  but  noth- 
ing more.  **  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss 
Pryor?"  said  he  in  an  ultra-bland  tone,  which  after 
his  first  coarse  manner  would  have  positively  star- 
tled me,  had  I  not  always  noticed  that  the  two  are 
oflen  combined  in  the  same  individual.  (I  always 
distrust  a  man  who  speaks  in  a  very  mild,  meas- 
ured, womanish  voice.)  I  mentioned  the  name  of 
his  friend,  Mr.  Sutherland.  **  Oh,  I  recollect," 
said  he  stiffly  ;  **  Mr.  Sutherland  informed  you  that 
— that" He  evidently  wished  to  find  out  ex- 
actly what  I  knew  of  himself  and  his  family. 
Now,  it  being  always  my  habit  to  speak  the  plain 
truth,  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  should  not  gratify 
him  ;  so  I  stated  the  simple  facts  of  our  friend's  let- 
ter to  my  mother — that  he  had  found  for  me  a  sitU'^ 
ation  in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Le  Poer,  and  had 
particularly  charged  me  with  completing  the  edu- 
cation of  a  Miss  Zillah  Le  Poer.  **  Oh,"  said  Mr. 
Le  Poer  abruptly ;  "  were  those  all  your  instruct 
tions,  my  dear  Miss  Pryor?"  he  added  insinuatingly. 
I  answered  that  I  knew  no  more,  having  missed 
seeing  Mr.  Sutherland  before  I  came  away.  **  Then 
yon  come  quite  a  strangfer  into  my  fiimily  ?  I  hope 
you  have  received  the  hearty  welcome  a  stranger 
should  receive,  and  I  trust  you  will  soon  cease  to 
merit  that  name."  So  saying,  he  graciously  touched 
the  tips  of  my  fingers,  and  in  mellifluous  tones 
ordered  supper,  gently  reproaching  his  wife  for 
having  delayed  that  meal.  "  You  know,  my  dear, 
it  was  needless  to  wait  for  me ;  and  Miss  Pryor 
must  be  needing  refreshment.'* 

Indeed,  I  was  so,  being  literally  famished.  The 
meal  was  ordinary  enoutrh — mere  bread,  butter, 
and  cheese  ;  but  Mr.  Le  Poer  did  the  honors  with 
most  gentlemanly  courtesy.  I  thought,  never  did 
a  poor  governess  meet  with  such  attention.  The 
girls  did  not  sup  with  us  :  they  h!ad  taken  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  disappearing;  nor  was  the 
half-caste  cousin  again  visible.  We  had  soon  done 
eating — that  is,  Mrs.  Le  Poer'and  I ;  for  the  gen- 
tleman seemed  so  indifferent  to  the  very  moderate 
attractions  of  his  table,  that  from  this  fact,  and  from 
a  certain  redness  of  his  eyes,  I  could  not  help  sus- 
pecting he  had  well  supped  before.  Still,  that  did 
not  prevent  his  asking  for  wine ;  and  having  po- 
litely drank  with  me,  he  composed  himself  to  have 
a  little  confidential  talk  while  he  finished  the  de- 
canter. 

'*  Miss  Pryor,  do  you  correspond  with  Mr. 
Sutherland?" 

The  abruptness  of  this  question  startled  me.  I 
felt  my  cheeks  tingling  as  I  answered  most  truth- 
fully :  '*  No." 

*'  Still  yon  are  a  dear  and  valued  friend  of  his, 
he  tells  me.'* 

I  felt  glad,  so  glad  that  I  forgot  to  make  the  due 
answer  about  Mr.  Sutherland's  being  *•  very  kind." 

My  host  had  probably  gained  the  information  he 
wanted,  and  became  communicative  on  his  part. 
'*  I  ought,  my  dear  young  lady,  to  explain  a  few 
things  concerning  your  pupils,  which  have  been 
thus  accidentally  omitted  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Suther- 
land, who  could  not  better  have  acceded  to  my  re^ 
quest  than  by  sending  a  lady  like  yourself  to  in- 
struct my  family."  Here  he  bowed  and  1  bowed. 
We  did  a  great  deal  in  that  way  of  dumb  civility, 
as  it  saved  him  trouble  and  me  words.  '*  My  daugh- 
ters you  have  seen.    They  are,  I  believe,  tulerablj 
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well-informed  for  snch  mere  children."  I  won- 
dered if  I  had  rightly  judged  them  at  thirteen  and 
fourteen.  *^  My  only  trouble,  Miss  Pryor,  is  con- 
cerning my  niece."  Here  I  looked  surprised,  not 
suspecting  Zillah  to  be  so  near  a  relative.  '*  I  call 
her  niece  through  habit,  and  for  the  sake  of  her 
father,  my  poor  deceased  brother,"  continued  Mr. 
Le  Poer,  with  a  lengthened  and  martyr-like  visage ; 
"  but  in  truth  she  has  no  real  claim  to  belong  to 
my  family.  My  brother — sad  fellow  always-— 
Indian  life  not  overscrupulous — ties  between  na- 
tives and  Europeans :  in  fact,  my  dear  Miss  Pryor, 

Zillah*s  mother You  understand  ?"   Ignorant 

as  I  was,  I  did  dimly  understand,  colored  deeply, 
and  was  silent.  In  the  unpleasant  pause  which 
ensued  I  noticed  that  Mrs.  Ije  Poer  had  let  her 
knotting  fall,  and  sat  gazing  on  her  husband  with 
a  blank,  horrified  look,  until  he  called  her  to  order 
by  an  impressive  **  A  little  more  wine,  my  dear!" 
Her  head  sunk  with  an  alarmed  gesture,  and  her 
lord  and  master  continued  addressing  roe.  "  Of 
course  this  explanation  is  in  strict  confidence.  Re- 
gard for  my  brother ^s  memory  induces  me  to  keep 
the  secret,  and  to  bring  up  this  girl  exactly  as  my 
own — except,"  he  added,  recollecting  himself, 
*'  with  a  slight,  indeed  a  necessary  difference. 
Therefore  you  will  educate  them  all  alike ;  at  least 
10  far  as  Zillah^s  small  capacity  allows.  I  believe" 
-^and  he  smiled  sarcastically — **  her  modicum  of 
intellect  is  not  greater  than  generally  belongs  to 
her  mother *s  race.  She  would  make  an  excel- 
lent ayah^  and  that  is  all." 

'*  Poor  thing!"  I  thought,  not  inclined  to  de- 
spise her  even  after  this  information ;  how  could 

I,  when Now   that  fairly  nonplussed  me  : 

what  made  the  girl  an  object  of  interest  to  Mr. 
Sutherland  t  and  why  did  he  mention  her  as  Miss 
Zillah  Le  Poer  when  she  could  legally  have  no 
right  to  the  name?  I  should,  in  my  straightfor- 
ward way,  have  asked  the  question,  but  Mr.  Le 
Peer's  manner  showed  that  he  wished  no  more 
conversation.  He  hinted  something  about  my 
fatigue,  and  the  advisability  of  retiring ;  nay,  even 
lighted  my  candle  for  me,  and  dismissed  his  wife  and 
myself  with  an  air  so  pleasant  and  gracious,  that  I 
thought  I  had  scarcely  ever  seen  such  a  perfect 
gentleman. 

Mrs.  Le  Poer  preceded  me  up  stairs  to  my  room, 
bade  me  good-night,  asked  timidly,  but  kindly, 
if  all  was  to  my  liking,  and  if  I  would  take  any- 
thing more — seemed  half-inclined  to  say  something 
else,  and  then,  hearing  her  husband's  voice,  in- 
itantaneously  disappeared. 

I  was  at  last  alone.  I  sat  thinking  over  this 
strange  evening — so  strange  that  it  kept  my 
thoughts  from  immediately  flying  where  I  had  sap- 
posed  they  were  sure  to  fly.  During  my  cogita- 
tions there  oame  a  knock  to  the  door,  and  on  my 
answering  it,  a  voice  spoke  without,  in  a  dull, 
sullen  tone,  and  an  accent  slightly  foreign  and  bro- 
ken :  "  Please,  do  you  want  to  be  called  to-mor- 
row, and  will  you  have  any  hot  water?"  I  opened 
the  door  at  once  to  Zillah.  '*  Is  it  you,  rov  dear! 
Come  in  and  say  good-night  to  me."  The  girl 
entered  with  the  air  and  manner  of  a  servant,  except 
for  a  certain  desperate  sullen ness.  I  took  her  hand, 
and  thanked  her  for  coming  to  see  after  my  comforts. 
She  looked  thoroughly  astonished  ;  but  still,  as  I 
went  on  talking,  began  to  watch  me  with  more  in- 
terest. Once  she  even  smiled,  which  threw  a  soft 
expression  over  her  mouth.  I  cannot  tell  what 
reason  I  had — whether  from  a  mere  impulse  of 
kindness,  with  which  my  own  state  of  desolation 


had  something  to  do,  or  whether  I  compelled  my- 
self from  a  sense  of  duty  to  ^ke  all  means  of  mak- 
ing a  good  first  impression  on  the  girl's  feelings — 
but  when  I  bade  Zillah  good-night,  I  leaned  forward 
and  just  touched  her  brown  cheek  with  mine^ 
French  fashion  ;  for  I  could  not  really  kiss  anybody 
except  for  love.  I  never  saw  a  creature  so  utterly 
amazed  !  She  might  have  never  received  that  to- 
ken of  aflTection  since  her  birth.  She  muttered  a 
few  unintelligible  words — I  fancy  they  were  Hin- 
dostanee — flung  herself  before  me,  Eastern  fashion, 
and  my  poor  hand  was  kissed  passionately,  weep- 
ingly,  as  the  beloved  ladies'  hands  are  in  novels 
and  romances. — But  mine  was  never  kissed  savo 
by  this  poor  child  !  All  passed  in  a  moment,  and 
I  had  hardly  recovered  my  first  surprise  when 
Zillah  was  gone.  I  sat  a  little  while,  feeling  as 
slrange  as  if  I  had  suddenly  become  the  heroine  of 
a  fairy  tale ;  then  caught  a  vision  of  my  own 
known  self,  with  my  pale,  tired  face,  and  sad- 
colored  gown.  It  soon  brought  me  back  to  tbo 
realities  of  life,  and  to  the  fact  that  I  was  now 
200  miles  away  from  my  mother  and  from — Lon- 
don. 

I  had  not  been  three  weeks  resident  in  the  Le 
Poer  family,  before  I  discovered  that  if  out  of  ths 
domestic  mysteries  into  which  I  became  gradually 
initiated  I  could  create  any  fairy  tale,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  that  of  "  Cinderella  ;"  but  my  poor  Cin- 
derella had  all  the  troubles  of  her  prototype  with- 
out any  of  the  graces  either  of  mind  or  person.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  every  victim  of 
tyranny  must  of  necessity  be  an  angel.  On  moat 
qualities  of  mind  oppression  has  exactly  the  oppo- 
site effect.  It  dulls  the  faculties,  stupefies  the  in- 
stinctive sense  of  right,  and  makes  the  most  awful 
havoc  among  the  natural  afllections.  I  was  often 
forced  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Le  Poer  was  very  far 
wrong  when  he  called  Zillah  by  his  ^vorite  name 
of  the  *'  ugly  little  devil."  There  wasaomething 
quite  demoniac  in  her  black  eyes  at  tiroes.  She 
was  lazy  too — full  of  the  languor  of  her  native 
clime.  Neither  threats  nor  punishments  could 
rouse  her  into  the  slightest  activity.    The  only 

Serson  to  whom  she  paid  the  least  attention  was 
Irs.  Le  Poer,  who  alone  never  ill-used  her. 
Poor  lady !  she  was  too  broken-spirited  to  ill-use 
anybody;  but  she  never  praised*  I  do  not  think 
Zillah  had  heard  the  common  civility,  *'  Thank 
you,"  until  I  came  into  the  house  ;  since,  when  I 
uttered  it,  she  seemed  scarcely  to  believe  her  ears. 
When  she  first  joined  us  in  the  school-room,  I  found 
the  girl  was  very  ignorant.  Her  youngest  cousin 
was  far  before  her  even  in  the  commonest  knowl- 
edge ;  and,  as  in  all  cases  of  deadened  intellect,  it 
cost  her  incalculable  trouble  to  learn  the  simplest 
things.  I  took  infinite  pains  with  her,  ay,  and  felt 
in  her  a  strong  interest  too — ten  times  stronger 
than  in  the  other  two ;  yet  for  weeks  she  seemed 
scarcely  to  have  advanced  at  all.  To  be  sure  it 
must  be  taken  into  account  that  she  was  rarely  suf^ 
fered  to  remain  with  me  half  the  school-hours 
without  being  summoned  to  some  menial  duty  or 
other ;  and  the  one  maid-servant  bestowed  on  me 
many  black  looks,  as  being  the  cause  why  she  her- 
self had  sometimes  to  do  a  morning's  household 
work  alone.  Often  I  puzzled  myself  in  seeing  how 
strangely  incompatible  was  Zillah's  position  with 
Mr.  Sutherland's  expressed  desire  concerning  her. 
Sometimes  I  thought  I  would  write  and  explain  all 
to  him ;  but  I  did  not  like.  Nor  did  I  tell  my 
mother  half  the  desagrements  and  odd  things  h^ 
longing  to  this  family— considering  that  such  reti- 
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eence  eTen  towards  her  nearest  kindred  is  every  | 
gorerness'  duty.    In  all  domestic  circles  there  must 
be  a  little  Eleusinia,  the  secrets  of  which  chance 
observers  should  strictly  keep. 

More  than  once  I  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  the  very  polite  and  sociable  terms  which  Mr.  Le 
Poer  and  myself  were  on,  to  speak  to  him  on  the 
subject,  and  argue  that  his  benevolence  in  adopting 
his  brother's  unfortunate  child  might  not  sufier  by 
being  testified  in  a  more  complete  and  gracious  form. 
But  he  was  so  little  at  home — and  no  wonder ;  for 
the  miserable,  dull,  secluded,  and  painfully-economi- 
cal way  in  which  they  lived  could  have  little  charms 
for  a  man  of  fashion  and  talent,  or  at  least  the  relics 
of  such,  which  he  evidently  was.  And  so  agreeable 
as  he  could  be !  His  conversation  at  meals — the 
only  time  I  ever  saw  him — was  a  positive  relief 
from  the  dull  blank,  broken  only  by  the  girls*  squab- 
bles and  their  mother's  feint  remonstrances  and 
complaints.  But  whenever,  by  dint  of  great  cour- 
age, I  contrived  to  bring  Zillah's  name  on  the  tapis, 
he  always  so  adroitly  crept  out  of  the  subject,  with- 
out pointedly  changing  it,  that  afterwards  I  used  to 
wonder  how  I  had  contrived  to  forget  my  purpose, 
and  leave  matters  as  they  were.  The  next  scheme 
I  tried  was  one  which,  in  many  family  jars  and 
family  bitternesses  among  which  my  calling  has 
placed  me,  I  have  found  to  answer  amazingly  well. 
It  is  my  maxim  that  "  a  wrong  is  seldom  a  one-sided 
wrong;"  and  when  you  cannot  amend  one  party, 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  try  the  other.  I  always 
had  a  doctrine,  likewise,  that  it  is  only  those  who 
have  the  instinct  and  the  sins  of  servitude  who  will 
hopelessly  remain  oppressed.  I  determined  to  try 
if  there  was  anything  in  Zillah's  mind  or  disposition 
that  could  be  awakened,  so  as  to  render  her  worthy 
of  a  higher  position  than  that  she  held.  And  as 
my  firm  belief  is,  that  everything  and  everybody  in 
time  rise  or  sink  to  their  own  proper  level,  so  I  felt 
convinced  that  if  there  were  any  superiority  in 
Zillah's  character  all  the  tyranny  in  the  world 
would  not  keep  her  the  pitiable  Cinderella  of  such 
ordinary  people  as  the  Le  Poers.  I  began  my 
system  by  teaching  her,  not  in  public,  where  she 
was  exposed  to  the  silent  but  not  less  apparent  con- 
tempt of  her  consins,  but  at  night  in  my  own  room 
after  all  the  house  had  retired.  I  made  this  hour 
as  little  like  lessons  as  possible,  by  letting  her  sit 
and  work  with  me,  or  brush  my  hair,  teaching  her 
orally  the  while.  As  much  as  her  reserve  per- 
mitted, I  lured  her  into  conversation  on  every  in- 
different subject.  All  I  wanted  was  to  get  at  the 
girl's  heart.  One  day  I  was  lecturing  her  in  a 
quiet  way  on  the  subject  concerning  which  she  was 
the  first  young  woman  I  ever  knew  that  needed 
lecturing — care  over  her  personal  appearance.  She 
certainly  was  the  most  slovenly  girl  I  ever  saw. 
Poor  thing !  she  had  many  excuses  ;  for  though  the 
whole  family  dressed  shabbily,  and,  worse — taw- 
drily, her  clothes  were  the  worst  of  all .  Still,  noth- 
ing but  positive  rags  can  excuse  a  woman  for 
neglecting  womanly  neatness.  I  often  urged  de- 
spairingly upon  poor  Zillah  that  the  meanest  frock 
was  no  apology  for  untidy  hair  ;  that  the  most  un- 
pleasant work  did  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
making  face  and  hands  clean  after  it  was  over. 
*'  Look  at  yours,  my  dear,"  said  I  once,  taking  the 
reluctant  fingers  and  spreading  them  out  on  mine. 
Then  I  saw  what  I  have  often  noticed  in  the  Hindoo 
race,  how  delicate  her  hands  were  naturally,  even 
despite  her  hard  servant's- work.  I  told  her  so  ;  for 
in  a  creature  so  crushed  there  was  little  fear  of 


vanity,  and  I  made  it  a  point  to  praise  her  every 
good  quality,  personal  and  mental. 

Zillah  looked  pleased.  '*My  hands  are  like  my 
mother's,  who  was  very  handsome,  and  a  Parsee." 

**  Do  you  remember  herV* 

''A  little,  not  much;  and  chiefly  her  hands, 
which  were  covered  with  rings.  One,  a  great  dia- 
mond, was  worth  ever  so  many  hundred  rupees.  It 
was  lost  once,  and  my  mother  cried.  I  saw  it,  a 
good  while  after,  on  my  father's  finger  when  ho 
was  dying,"  continued  she  carelessly  ;  and  after- 
wards added  mysteriously  ;  '*  I  think  he  stole  it." 

*'  Hush,  child !  hush !  It  is  wrong  to  speak  so 
of  a  dead  father,"  cried  I,  much  shocked. 

*•  Is  it?  Well,  I'll  not  do  it  if  it  vexes  you, 
Miss  Pry  or." 

This  seemed  her  only  consciousness  of  right  and 
wrong — pleasing  or  displeasing  me.  At  all  events 
it  argued  well  for  my  influence  over  her  and  her 
power  of  being  guided  by  the  affections.  I  asked 
again  about  her  father ;  somehow,  with  a  feminine 
prejudice,  natural  though  scarcely  right,  I  felt  a  del- 
icacy in  mentioning  the  mother.  But  she  was  the 
only  parent  of  whom  Zillah  would  speak.  '*  I 
hardly  know,"  **  I  can't  remember,"  "  I  don*t 
care,"  were  all  the  answers  my  questions  won. 
'•You  saw  your  father  when  he  was  dying?"  I 
persisted ;  "  an  awful  sight  it  must  have  been." 
Zillah  shuddered  at  the  recollection.  '*  What  did 
he  say  to  you?" 

"  I  don't  remember j  except  that  I  was  like  my 
mother.  All  the  rest  was  swearing,  as  unclo 
swears  at  me.     But  uncle  did  not  do  it  then." 

**  So  Mr.  Le  Poer  was  present?" 

"  Yes;  and  the  ugly,  horrible-looking  man  they 
said  was  my  father  talked  to  him  in  whispers,  and 
uncle  took  me  on  his  knee,  and  called  me  '  my 
dear.'    He  never  did  it  afterwards." 

I  asked  her  one  question  more — *'  How  long  was 
this  ago?"  and  she  said,  *'  several  years  ;  she  did 
not  recollect  how  many." 

I  talked  to  her  no  more  that  night,  but  bade  her 
go  to  rest.  In  fact  my  mind  was  so  full  of  her  that 
I  was  glad  to  get  her  visible  self  out  of  the  way. 
She  went,  lazily  and  stupidly  as  ever.  Only  at 
the  door  she  paused.  "  You  won't  tell  what  I  have 
been  saying.  Miss  Pryor  ? — You  '11  not  mention  my 
mother  before  them?  I  did  once,  and  they  laughed 
and  made  game  of  her,  uncle  and  all.     They  did — 

they" She  stopped,  literally  foaming  at  tbo 

mouth  with  rage. 

**  Come  in  again  ;  do,  my  poor  child,"  said  I, 
gently  approaching.  But  she  shut  the  door  hur- 
riedly, and  ran  down  stairs  to  the  kitchen,  whero 
she  slept  with  her  dire  enemy,  yet  sole  companion, 
the  servant-maid. 

Six  months  after  my  coming  to  the  Le  Peers  I 
began  heartily  to  wish  for  some  of  my  salary  ;  not 
that  I  had  any  doubt  of  it — Mr.  Sutherland  had  said 
it  was  sure — but  I  wanted  some  replenishment  of 
my  wardrobe,  and  besides  it  was  near  my  mother's 
birthday,  when  I  always  took  care  she  had  some 
nice  useful  gift.  It  quite  puzzled  me  to  think  what 
little  luxury  she  wanted,  for  she  wrote  me  word 
Mr.  Sutherland  brought  her  so  many. — *•  He  was 
just  like  a  son  to  her,"  she  said. — Ah  me ! — One 
day,  when  disconsolately  examining  my  last  pair 
of  boots — the  "  wee  boots,"  that  for  a  foolish 
reason  I  had,  were  one  of  my  few  feminine  vanities 
— I  took  courage  to  go  down  stairs  and  ask  Mr. 
Le  Poer  **  if  he  could  make  it  convenient,"  &c., 
&c,    "  My  dear  Miss  Pryor,"  said  he  with  moet 
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gentlemanly  empressemerU,  *Mf  I  had  thought — 
indeed,  yon  should  have  asked  me  before.  Let  me 
see,  you  have  been  here  six  months,  and  our  stipu- 
lated sum  was'* — I  thought  he  hesitated  on  account 
of  the  delicacy  some  gentlemen  leel  in  business- 
dealings  with  a  lady ;  indeed,  I  supposed  it  was 
from  that  cause  he  had  never  spoken  to  me  about 
money-niaiters.  However,  I  felt  no  such  delicacy, 
but  answered  plainly  :  **  My  salary)  Mr.  Suther- 
land said,  was  to  be  100  guineas  a  year.*'  **  Ex- 
actly eo  ;  and  payable  yearly,  I  believe?"  Mr.  Le 
Poer  added  carelessly.  Now  I  had  not  remem- 
bered that,  but  of  course  he  knew.  However,  I 
looked  and  felt  disappointed.  At  last,  as  Mr.  Le 
Poer  spoke  with  the  kindest  politeness,  I  confessed 
the  fact  that  I  wanted  the  mtuiey  for  habilimenta. 
'*  Oh,  is  that  all  ?     Then  pray,  my  excellent  young 

lady,  go  with  Caroline  to  H at  once.     Order 

anything  you  like  of  my  trades-people.  Bid  them 
put  all  to  my  account ;  we  can  settle  afterwards. 
No  excuses;  indeed,  you  must.**  He  bowed  me 
away  with  the  air  of  a  benefactor  disdaining  grati- 
tude, and  set  off  immediately  on  one  of  his  frequent 
jaunts.     There  was  no  help  for  it ;  so  I  accepted 

his  plan,  and  went  to  H with  Caroline  and 

Matilda. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  since  I  had  been  in  any  town, 
and  the  girls  might  never  have  been  there  in  their 
lives,  so  eagerly  did  they  linger  at  shop-windows, 
admiring  and  longing  after  finery.  The  younger 
consoled  the  elder,  saying  that  they  would  have 
all  these  sort  of  grand  things  some  time.  **  It 's 
only  four  years,**  whispered  she — **  just  four  years, 
and  ihen  that  stupid  Zill'  * —  Here  Caroline  pualied 
her  back  with  an  angry  "  hush  !**  and  walked  up 
to  my  side  with  a  prim  smile.  I  thought  it  strange, 
but  took  no  notice,  always  disliking  to  play  the 
governess  out  of  school-hours. 

Another  odd  thing  happened  the  same  week. 
There  came  a  letter  to  Mr.  Le  Poer  from  Mr. 
Sutherland.  I  could  not  help  noticing  this,  as  it 
lay  on  the  mantel-shelf  two  days  before  the  former 
returned,  and  I  used  to  see  it  always  when  I  sat  at 
meals.  His — Mr.  Sutherland's  I  mean — was  a 
fair,  large  hand,  too,  which  would  have  caught 
any  one  s  eye ;  it  was  like  old  times  to  see  it 
again.  I  happened  to  be  by  when  Mr.  Le  Poer 
opened  the  letter.  He  was  so  anxious  over  it  that 
he  did  not  notice  my  presence.  Perhaps  it  was 
wrong  of  me  to  glance  toward  him,  but  yet  natural, 
considering  it  was  a  friend's  letter.  I  saw  a  little 
note  enclosed,  the  address  of  which,  I  was  almost 
sure,  bort3  my  own  name.  I  waited,  thinking  he 
would  give  it  me.  I  even  made  some  slight  move- 
ment to  attract  his  attention.  He  looked  up — he 
actually  started — but  the  next  moment  smiled  as 
only  Mr.  Le  Poer  could  smile.  *^  News  from  our 
friend,  you  see  !**  said  he,  showing  me  the  outside 
envelope.  *'  He  is  quite  well,  and — let  me  con- 
sider*'— glancing  over  his  own  letter — **  he  sends 
his  kindest  remembrances  to  you.  A  most  worthy 
man  is  Mr.  Sutherland.'*  So  saying  he  folded  the 
epistle  and  placed  it  in  his  desk.  The  little  note, 
which  he  had  turned  seal  uppermost,  he  quietly 
put,  unopened,  into  his  pocket.  It  must  have  been 
my  own  delusion  then. — Not  the  first,  nor  yet  the 
last! 

At  the  expiration  of  my  first  year  as  a  governess, 
just  as  I  was  looking  with  untold  eagerness  to  my 
midsummer  holidays,  when  I  was  at  length  to  go 
home  to  my  mother — for  the  journey  to  London 
was  too  expensive  to  admit  of  that  happiness  more 
than  once  a  year — there  happened  a  great  disaster 


to  the  Le  Poer  family ;  no  less  than  that  terrible 
scourge,  typhus  fever.  Matilda  took  it  first,  then 
Can)line,  then  the  mother.  These  three  were 
scarcely  convalescent  when  Zillah  caught  the  fever 
in  her  turn,  and  had  it  more  dangerously  than  any 
of  the  rest.  Her  life  was  in  danger  for  many  days, 
during  which  I  had  the  sole  anxiety  and  respon»- 
bility  ;  for  Mr.  Le  Poer,  on  the  first  tidings  uf  the 
fever,  had  taken  flight,  and  been  visible  at  home  no 
more.  True,  he  wrote  every  other  day  moat 
touching  letters,  and  I  in  return  kept  him  constant- 
ly informed  as  to  the  progress  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. When  Zillah  was  taken  ill,  however,  I  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  send  him  word  coikcero- 
ing  her,  feeling  that  the  poor  orphan's  life  was 
precious  to  no  one.  I  never  was  more  surprised 
than  when,  on  Mr.  Le  Poer's  venturing  back  and 
finding  Zillah  in  the  crisis  of  her  disease,  hia 
terror  and  anxiety  appeared  uncontrollable.  "  Good 
God  !"  he  cried,  ''  Zillah  ill  ?  Zillah  going  to  die? 
Impossible !  Why  was  I  not  informed  before  ? 
Confound  you,  madam'* — and  he  turned  furiously 
to  his  still  ailing  wife — **did  you  not  think? — Are 
you  mad — quite  mad?" 

I  declare  I  thought  he  was.  Mrs.  Le  Poer  only 
sobbed  in  silence.  Meanwhile,  the  outcries  of 
the  delirious  girl  were  heard  in  the  very  parlor. 
I  had  given  her  my  room ;  I  thought,  poor  soul, 
she  should  not  die  in  her  damp  kitchen-closet. 

Mr.  Le  Poer  turned  absolutely  white  with  terror 
— he,  who  had  expressed  only  mild  concern  wheo 
his  wife  and  daughters  were  in  peril.  '*  Miss 
Pryor,"  said  he  hoarsely,  *'  something  must  be 
done.  The  girl  must  be  saved  ;  I  'd  snatch  her 
from  the  very  fiend  himself!  Send  for  advice, 
physicians,  nurses ;  send  to  Leeds,  Liverpool — to 
London  even.     Only,  by ,  she  must  not  die  !*' 

Poor  Zillah  did  not  die.  She  was  saved  for 
Heaven*s  strange  purposes  ;  though  I,  in  my  then 
blindness,  often  and  often,  while  sitting  by  her 
bedside,  thought  it  would  be  better  did  she  slip 
quietly  out  of  the  bitter  world  in  which  she  seemed 
to  be  only  an  unsightly  and  trampled  weed.  Mr. 
Le  Poer's  unwonted  anxiety  did  not  end  with  her 
convalescence,  which  was  very  slow.  *'  She  may 
die  yet!"  I  heard  him  muttering  to  himself  the 
first  day  after  he  saw  his  niece.  **  Miss  Pryor, 
my  wife  is  a  foo — I  mean  a  rather  undecided  per- 
son. Tell  me  what  you  think  ought  to  be  done 
for  Zillah *s  recovery  ?"  I  prescribed,  but  with  little 
hope  that  my  advice  would  be  followed — immediate 
change  to  sea  air.  **lt  shall  be  done  at  once  !" 
said  he.  **  Mrs.  Le  Poer  and  the  girls  can  take 
care  of  her ;  or  stay — she  likes  you  best.  Miss 
Pryor,  are  you  willing  to  go?" 

This  question  perfectly  confounded  me.  I  had 
been  so  longingly  anticipating  my  going  home — 
delayed,  as  in  common  charity  I  could  nirt  but 
delay  it,  on  account  of  the  fever.  Now  this  trouble 
was  over  I  had  quite  counted  on  my  departure. 
That  very  week  I  had  been  preparing  my  small 
wardrobe,  so  as  to  look  as  nice  as  possible  in  my 
mother's  eyes.  She  had  given  me  a  hint  to  do  so, 
since  she  and  I  were  to  spend  the  vacation  together 
at  Mr.  Sutherland's  country-house,  and  old  Mrs. 
Sutherland  was  so  very  particular. — *'  Why  do 
you  hesitate?**  said  Mr.  Le  Poer  rather  sharply. 
^*  Are  you  thinking  of  the  money  ?  You  shall 
have  any  additional  salary — JC50  more  if  yoa 
choose.  Upon  my  soul,  madam,  you  shall !  only 
I  entreat  you  to  go."  I  would  not  have  minded 
his  entreaties,  but  I  was  touched  by  those  of  2^11  lab, 
who  seemed  terrified  at  the  idea  of  going  to  a 
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Strange  place  without  me.  Then,  too,  the  addi- 
tional money,  not  uoneeded ;  for  Mr.  Sutherland, 
80  kindly  generous  in  other  things,  had  the  still 
rarer  generosity  never  to  offer  us  thai.  I  deter- 
mined to  write  and  tell  my  mother  the  position  of 
affairs.  Her  good  judgment  would  decide,  or,  if 
hers  failed,  she  would  be  sure  to  appeal  to  her 
trusty  and  only  adviser  since  my  father  died  ;  and 
I  was  content  to  abide  by  fas  decision.  He  did 
decide.  He  told  my  mother  that  it  was  his  earnest 
wish  I  should  stay  a  little  longer  with  Zillah  Le 
Poer,  whom  he  called  '*  his  ward."  Her  history, 
he  said,  he  would  inform  me  of  when  we  met, 
which  must  be  erelong,  as  he  was  contemplating 
returning  to  India  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Sutherland  returning  to  India!  And  before 
his  departure  he  must  see  me — me  !  It  was  a  very 
simple  and  natural  thing,  as  I  felt  afterwards,  but 
not  then.  I  did  what  he  desired — as  indeed  I  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  uf  doing — and  accompanied 
Zilluh. 

I  had  supposed  that  we  should  go  to  some  near 
watering-place,  or  at  all  events  to  the  Liverpool 
shore.  Indeed,  I  had  pointedly  recommended 
Tranmere,  where,  as  I  stated  to  Mr.  Le  Poer, 
there  was  living  an  aunt  of  Mr.  Sutherland's,  who 
would  have  taken  lodgings  or  done  anything  in  her 
power  for  her  nephew's  ward.  To  my  surprise 
he  gently  objected  to  this  plan.  After  staying  a 
night  in  Liverpool,  instead  of<  crossing  to  the 
opposite  shore,  as  I  expected,  he  put  us  all — that  is, 
Zillah,  the  two  other  girls,  and  myself — on  board  the 
Belfast  boat,  and  there  we  found  ourselves  floating 
across  the  Irish  Channel !  The  two  Misses  Le 
Poer  were  considerably  frightened ;  Zillah  looked 
most  happy.  She  said  it  reminded  her  of  her 
voyage  to  England  when  she  was  a  little  child. 
She  had  never  seen  the  sea  since.  Long  after  we 
got  out  of  sight  of  land  she  and  I  sat  together  on 
the  deck  in  the  calm  summer  evening,  talking  of 
this  Indian  voyage,  and  what  it  was  like,  and  what 
people  did  during  the  long  four  months  from  land 
to  lund.  She  gave  me  much  information,  to  which 
I  listened  with  strange  int(  rest.  I  well  remember, 
fool  that  I  was !  sitting  on  the  deck  of  that  Belfast 
boat,  with  the  sun  dipping  into  the  sea  before  us, 
and  the  moon  rising  on  the  other  side — sitting  and 
thinking  what  it  would  be  to  feel  one's  self  on 
the  deck  of  some  Indian-bound  ship,  alone,  or  else 
in  companionship  that  might  make  the  word  still 
correct,  according  to  its  original  reading — all  one : 
an  etymological  notion  worthy  of  a  governess  ! 

The  only  remarkable  event  of  our  voyage  was 
my  sudden  introduction  by  Mr.  Le  Poer  to  a  per- 
sonage whom  I  had  not  thought  existed.  "  My 
son,  Miss  Pryor;  my  eldest  and  only  son,  Lieu- 
tenant Augustus  IjC  Poer."  I  was  very  considera- 
bly surprised,  as  I  had  never  heard  of  the  young 
gentleman.  I  could  only  hurriedly  conjecture, 
what  I  afterwards  found  to  be  the  truth,  that  this 
was  the  son  of  a  former  marriage,  and  that  there 
had  been  some  family  quarrel,  lately  healed.  The 
lieutenant  bowed  to  me,  and  I  to  him.  Zillah, 
who  sat  by  me,  had  no  share  in  the  introduction, 
until  the  young  man,  sticking  his  glass  into  his 
eya,  stared  at  her  energetically,  muttering  to  his 
father  some  question,  in  which  I  just  detected  the 
words,  '*  odd  fish."  "Only  Zillah,"  answered 
Mr.  Le  Poer  carelessly.  "Child,  this  is  your 
cousin  Augustus,  lately  returned  from  foreign  ser- 
vice. Shake  hands  with  him."  Zillah  listlessly 
obeyed ;  but  her  "  cousin"  seemed  not  at  all  to 
relish  the  title.    He  cast  his  eyes  superciliously 


over  her.  I  must  confess  my  poor  child's  appear^ 
ance  was  not  very  attractive.  I  did  not  wonder 
that  Lieutenant  Augustus  merely  nodded  his  head, 
twirled  his  moustache,  and  walked  away.  Zillah 
just  looked  lazily  after  him,  and  then  her  eyes  de- 
clined npou  the  beautiful  expanse  of  sea. 

For  my  part  I  watched  our  new  friend  with 
some  curiosity  and  amusement,  especially  when 
Caroline  and  Matilda  appeared,  trying  to  do  the 
agreeable.  The  lieutenant  was  to  them  evidently 
the  beau-ideal  of  a  brother.  For  myself,  I  did  not 
admire  him  at  all.  Unluckily,  if  I  have  three  pos- 
itive aversions  in  the  world,  it  is  for  dandies,  men 
with  moustaches,  and  soldiers — and  he  was  a  com- 
pound of  all  three.  Also,  he  was  a  small  man ; 
and  I,  like  most  little  women,  have  a  great  rever- 
ence for  height  in  the  other  sex — not  universally, 
for  some  of  my  truest  friends  have  been  diminutive 
men — excellent,  worthy,  admirable  Zaccheuses. 
Still,  from  an  ancient  prejudice,  acquired — no 
matter  how — my  fir^  impression  of  any  man  is 
usually  in  proportion  to  his  inches;  therefore  Lieu- 
tenant Le  Poer  did  not  stand  very  high  in  my  esti- 
mation. 

Little  notice  did  he  condescend  to  take  of  us, 
which  was  rather  a  satisfaction  than  otherwise; 
but  he  soon  became  very  fraternal  and  confidential 
with  his  two  sisters.  I  saw  them  all  chattering 
together  until  it  grew  dusk ;  and  long  aAer  that, 
the  night  being  fine,  I  watched  their  dark  figures 
walking  up  and  down  the  other  side  of  the  deck. 
More  than  once  I  heard  their  laughter,  and  detected 
in  their  talk  the  name  of  Zillah  ;  so  I  supposed  the 
girls  were  ridiculing  her  to  their  brother.  Poor 
child !  she  was  fast  asleep,  with  her  head  on  my 
shoulder,  wrapped  closely  up,  so  that  the  mild 
night  could  do  her  no  harm.  She  looked  almost 
pretty — the  light  of  the  August  moon  so  spiritual- 
ized her  face.  I  felt  thankful  she  had  not  died,  but 
that,  under  Heaven,  my  care  had  saved  her — for 
what?     Ay,  for  what?     If,  as  I  kissed  the  child, 

I  had  then  known But  no,  I  should  have  kissed 

her  still ! 

Our  brief  voyage  ended,  we  reached  Belfast  and 
proceeded  to  Holy  wood — a  small  sea-bathing  village 
a  few  miles  down  the  coast.  To  this  day  I  have 
never  found  out  why  Mr.  Le  Poer  took  the  trouble 
to  bring  us  all  over  the  water  and  settle  us  there  ; 
where,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  we  mig^ht  as 
well  have  been  buried  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Desert 
of  Sahara.  But  perhaps  that  was  exactly  what  he 
wanted. 

I  think  that  never  in  her  life,  at  least  since  child- 
hood, could  Zillah  have  been  so  happy  as  she  was 
during  the  first  week  or  two  of  our  sojourn  at 
Holy  wood.  To  me,  who,  in  my  youth,  when  we 
were  rich  and  could  travel,  had  seen  much  beautiful 
scenery,  the  place  was  rather  uninteresting ;  to 
her  it  was  perfection  !  As  she  grew  stronger  life 
seemed  to  return  to  her  again  under  quite  a  new 
aspect.  To  be  sure,  it  was  a  great  change  in  her 
existence  to  have  no  one  over  her  but  me — for  her 
uncle  and  cousin  Augustus  had  of  course  speedily 
vanished  from  this  quiet  spot — to  be  able  to  do  just 
what  she  liked,  which  was  usually  nothing  at  all. 
She  certainly  was  not  made  for  activity  ;  she  would 
lie  whole  days  on  the  beach,  or  on  the  grassy  walk 
which  came  down  to  the  very  edge  of  high-water 
mark — covering  her  eyes  with  her  poke-bonnet,  or 
gazing  sleepily  from  under  her  black  lashes  at  the 
smooth  Lough,  and  the  wavy  line  of  hills  on  the 
opposite  shore.  Matilda  and  Caroline  ran  very 
wild  too ;  since  we  had  no  lessons  I  found  it  hard 
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work  to  make  them  obey  me  at  all ;  indeed,  it  was 
always  a  great  pain  for  a  quiet  soul  like  me  to  have 
to  assume  authority.  I  should  have  got  on  better 
even  with  Mrs.  Le  roer  to  assist  me ;  but  she,  poor 
little  woman,  terrified  at  change,  had  preferred 
staying  quietly  at  home  in  Yorkshire.  I  was  not 
quite  sure  but  that  she  had  the  best  of  it  after  all. 

In  the  course  of  a  week,  my  cares  were  some- 
what lightened.  The  lieutenant  reappeared,  and 
from  that  time  forward  I  had  very  little  of  the  girls' 
company.  He  was  certainly  a  kind  brother;  I 
could  not  but  acknowledge  that.  He  took  them 
about  a  great  deal,  or  else  stayed  at  Holywood, 
leaving  us  by  the  late  evening  train,  as  he  said,  to 
go  to  his  lodgings  at  Belfast.  1,  the  temporary 
mistress  of  ^he  establishment,  was  of  course  quite 
p<ilite  to  my  pupils'  brother,  and  he  was  really  very 
civil  to  me,  though  he  treated  me  with  the  distance 
due  to  an  ancient  duenna.  This  amused  me  some- 
times, seeing  I  was  only  twenty-six — probably  his 
own  age  ;  but  I  was  always  used  to  be  regarded  as 
an  old  maid.  Of  Zillah  the  lieutenant  hardly  ever 
took  any  notice  at  all,  and  she  seemed  to  keep  out 
of  his  way  as  much  as  possible.  When  he  left  us 
in  the  evening — ^and  there  was  always  a  tolerable 
confusion  at  that  time,  his  two  sisters  wanting  to 
•ee  him  off  by  the  train,  which  he  never  by  any 
chance  allowed — ^then  came  the  quietest  and  pleas- 
antest  half-hour  of  the  day.  The  Misses  Le  Poer 
disliked  twilight  rambles,  so  Zillah  and  I  always 
set  off  together.  Though  oftentimes  we  parted 
*  company,  and  I  was  left  sitting  on  the  beach,  while 
she  strolled  on  to  a  pleasant  walk  she  had  found — 
a  deserted  house,  whose  grounds  sloped  down  to 
the  very  shore.  But  I,  not  very  strong  then,  and 
weighed  down  by  many  anxious  thoughts,  loved 
belter  to  sit  and  stupefy  myself  with  the  murmur 
of  the  sea — a  habit  not  good  for  me,  but  pleasant. 
No  fear  had  I  of  Zillah 's  losing  herself,  or  coming 
to  any  harm  ;  and  the  girl  seemed  so  happy  in  her 
solitary  rambles  that  I  had  not  the  desire  to  stop 
tliem,  knowing  how  a  habit  of  self-dependence  is 
the  greatest  comfort  to  a  woman,  especially  to  one 
in  her  desolate  position.  But  though,  as  her 
nature  woke  up,  and  her  dulness  was  melting 
away,  Zillah  seemed  more  lelj-containtd^  so  to 
speak ;  more  reserved,  and  relying  on  her  own 
thoughts  for  occupation  and  amusement,  still  she 
had  never  been  so  attentive  or  affectionate  to  me. 
It  was  a  curious  and  interesting  study — this  young 
mind's  unfolding,  though  I  shame  to  say  that  just 
then  I  did  not  think  about  Zillah  as  much  as  I 
ought  to  have  dune.  Often  I  reproached  myself 
fur  this  afterwards ;  but,  as  things  turned  out,  I 
now  feel,  with  a  quiet  self-compassion,  that  my 
error  was  pardonable. 

I  mind  one  evening — now  /  mind,  is  not  quite 
English,  but  I  learned  it,  with  other  Scottish 
phrases,  in  my  young  days,  so  let  it  stand! — I 
mind  one  evening,  that,  being  not  quite  in  a  mood 
to  keep  my  own  company,  1  went  out  walking  with 
Zillah ;  somehow  the  noise  of  the  sea  wearied  me, 
and  unconsciously  I  turned  through  the  village  and 
along  the  highroad — almost  like  an  English  road, 
so  beautiful  with  overhanging  trees.  I  did  not 
talk  much,  and  Zillah  walked  quite  silently,  which 
indeed  was  nothing  new.  I  think  I  see  her  now, 
floating  along  with  her  thin  but  lithe  figure,  and 
limp,  clinging  dress — the  very  antipodes  of  fash- 
ion— nothing  about  her  that  would  really  be  called 
beautiful  except  her  great  eyes,  that  were  perfect 
oceans  of  light.  When  we  came  to  a  gateway — 
whiohi  like  most  things  in  poor  Ireland,  seemed 


either  broken  down  or  lefl  half-finished — she  looked 
round  rather  anxiously. 

"  Do  you  know  this,  my  dear?" 

'*  It  is  an  old  mansion — ^a  place  I  oflen  like  to 
stroll  in." 

**  What !  have  you  been  there  alone  1" 

"Of  course  I  have,"  said  she  quickly,  and 
slightly  coloring.  '*  You  knew  it ;  or  I  thought  yon 
did." 

She  appeared  apprehensive  of  reproof,  which 
struck  me  as  odd  in  so  inoffensive  a  matter,  es- 
pecially as  I  was  anything  but  a  cross  governeas. 
To  please  and  reassure  her  I  said  ;  **  Well,  never 
mind,  my  dear ;  you  shall  show  me  your  pet  para- 
dise.   It  will  be  quite  a  treat." 

'*  I  don't  think  so.  Miss  Pryor.  It 's  all  weeds 
and  disorder,  and  you  can't  endure  that.  And  the 
ground  is  very  wet  here  and  there.  I  am  sure 
you  *11  not  like  it  at  all." 

**  Oh,  but  I  will,  if  only  to  please  you,  24illah,*' 
said  I,  determined  to  be, at  once  firm  and  pacific — 
for  I  saw  a  trace  of  her  old  sullen  look  troubling 
my  pupil's  face,  as  if  she  did  not  like  her  haunts 
to  be  intruded  upon  even  by  me.  However,  sbs 
made  no  more  open  opposition,  and  we  entered  the 
grounds,  which  were  almost  English  in  their  aspect, 
except  in  one  thing — their  entire  desolation.  Tlie 
house  might  not  have  been  inhabited,  or  the  grounds 
cultivated,  for  twenty  years.  The  rose-beds  grew 
wild — ^great  patches  of  white  clover  overspread  the 
lawn  and  fiower-garden,  and  all  the  underwood 
was  one  mass  of  tall  fern. 

I  had  not  gone  far  in  and  out  of  the  tangled 
walks  of  the  shrubbery  when  I  found  that  Zillah 
had  slipped  away.  I  saw  her  at  a  distance  stand- 
ing under  a  tall  Portugal  laurel  seemingly  doing 
nothing  but  meditate — a  new  occupation  for  her ; 
so  I  let\  her  to  it,  and  penetrated  deeper  in  what 
my  old  French  governess  would  have  called  the 
bocage.  My  feet  sunk  deep  in  fern,  amidst  which 
I  plunged,  trying  to  gather  a  great  armful  of  that 
and  of  wild-flu wers ;  fur  I  had,  and  have  still,  the 
babyish  propensity  of  wishing  to  pluck  everything 
I  see,  and  never  can  conquer  the  delight  I  feel  in 
losing  myself  in  a  wilderness  of  vegetation.  lu 
that  oblivion  of  childlike  content  I  was  happy — 
happier  than  I  had  been  fur  a  long  time.  The 
ferns  nearly  hid  me,  when  I  heard  a  stirring  in  the 
bushes  behind,  which  I  took  fur  some  harmless 
animal  that  I  had  disturbed.  However,  hares, 
foxes,  or  even  squirrels,  do  not  usually  give  a  loud 
**  Ahem!"  in  the  perfectly  human  tone  which  fol- 
lowed. At  first  I  had  terrors  of  some  stray  keeper, 
who  might  possibly  shoot  me  for  a  rabbit  or  a 
poacher,  till  I  recollected  that  I  was  not  in  England 
but  in  Ireland,  where  unjust  landlords  are  regarded 
as  the  more  convenient  game. 

"Ahem!"  reiterated  the  mysterious  voice — 
"  ahem !  Is  it  you,  my  angel  ?"  Never  could  any 
poor  governess  be  more  thoroughly  dumb-founded. 
Of  course,  the  adjective  was  not  meant  for  me.  Im- 
possible! Still  it  was  unpleasant  to  come  into 
such  near  contact  with  a  case  of  philandering; 
mere  philandering  it  must  be,  for  this  was  no 
village-tryste,  the  man's  accent  being  refined  and 
quite  English.  Besides,  little  as  I  knew  of  lov&- 
making,  it  struck  me  that  in  any  serious  attachment 
people  would  never  address  one  another  by  tlie  sillj 
title  of  "my  angel."  It  must  be  some  idle  flirta- 
tion going  on  among  the  strolling  visitants  whom 
we  occasionally  met  on  the  beach,  and  who  had 
probably  wandered  up  through  the  gate  which  led 
to  these  grounds.    To  put  an  end  to  any  more  cob^ 
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fidential  disclosures  from  this  unseen  gentleman,  I 
likewise  said  **  Ahem!''  as  loud  as  I  could,  and 
immediately  called  out  for  Ziliah.  Whereupon 
there  was  a  hasty  rustling  in  the  bushes,  which, 
however,  soon  subsided,  and  the  place  became  quite 
still  again,  without  my  ever  having  caught  sight 
of  the  very  complimentary  individual  who  had  in 
this  extempore  manner  addressed  me  as  his  **  an- 
gel." "  Certainly,"  I  thought,  "  I  must  have  been 
as  invisible  to  him  as  he  to  me,  or  he  never  would 
have  done  it." 

Ziliah  joined  me  quickly.  She  looked  half- 
frightened,  and  said  she  feared  something  was  the 
matter ;  '*  had  I  seen  Anything  ?"  At  first  I  was  on 
the  point  of  telling  her  all,  but  somehow  it  now 
appeared  a  rather  ridiculous  position  for  a  gov- 
erness to  be  placed  in — ^to  have  shouted  for  assist- 
ance on  being  addressed  by  mistake  by  an  unknown 
admirer,  and  besides  I  did  not  wish  to  put  any  love- 
notions  into  the  girl's  head;  they  come  quite  soon 
enough  of  their  own  accord.  So  I  merely  said  I 
had  been  startled  by  hearing  voices  in  the  bushes — 
that  perhaps  we  wore  intruders  on  the  domain,  and 
had  better  not  stay  longer.  "  Tet  the  place  seems 
quite  retired  and  desolate,"  said  I  to  Ziliah,  as  we 
walked  down  the  tangled  walk  that  led  to  the  beach, 
she  evidently  rather  unwilling  to  go  home.  **  Do 
you  ever  meet  any  strangers  about  here?" 

She  answered  briefly :  **  No." 

'<  Did  you  see  any  one  to-night?" 

**  Yes" — ^given  with  a  slight  hesitation. 

"Who  was  it?" 

"  A  man,  I  think — at  a  distance." 

**  Did  he  speak  to  you  ?" 

"  No." 

I  give  these  questions  and  answers  verbatim,  to 
show — what  I  believed  then,  and  believe  now — 
that,  so  far  as  I  questioned,  Ziliah  answered  truth- 
fully. I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  that  either 
at  that  time  or  any  other  she  had  told  me  a  wilful 
lie.  But  this  adventure  left  an  uncomfortable  sen- 
sation on  my  mind — not  from  any  doubt  of  Ziliah 
herself,  for  I  thought  her  still  too  much  of  a  child, 
and,  in  plain  words,  too  awkward  and  unattractive 
to  fear  her  engaging  in  love-afiairs,  clandestine  or 
otherwise,  for  some  time  to  come.  Nevertheless, 
after  this  evening,  I  always  contrived  that  we 
should  take  our  twilight  strolls  in  company,  and 
that  I  should  never  lose  sight  of  her  for  more  than 
a  few  minutes  together,  i  et,  even  with  this  pre- 
caution, I  proved  to  be  a  very  simple  and  short- 
sighted governess  after  all. 

We  had  been  at  Holywood  a  whole  month,  and 
I  began  to  wonder  when  we  should  return  home, 
as  &llah  was  quite  well,  indeed  more  blooming 
than  I  had  ever  seen  her.  Mr.  Le  Peer  made  him- 
self visible  once  or  twice,  at  rare  intervals ;  he  had 
always  "  business  in  Dublin,"  or  "  country  visits 
to  pay."  His  son  acted  as  regent  in  his  absence^ 
I  always  supposed  by  his  desire ;  nevertheless  I 
often  noticed  that  these  two  lights  of  the  family 
never  shone  together,  and  the  father's  expected 
arrival  was  the  signal  of  Mr.  Augustus'  non-ap- 
pearance for  some  days.  Nor  did  the  girls  ever 
alluQe  to  their  brother.  I  thought  family  quarrels 
might  perhaps  have  lessoned  them  in  this,  and  so 
was  not  surprised.  It  was  certainly  a  relief  to  all 
when  the  head  of  the  family  again  departed.  We 
usually  kept  his  letters  for  him,  he  not  being  very 
anxious  about  them,  for  which  indifference,  as  I 
afterwards  comprehended,  he  might  have  good 
reasons.  Once  there  came  a  letter — ^I  knew  from 
whom — marked  in  the  comer,  **  If  absent,  to  be 
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opened  by  Miss  Pryory  Greatly  surprised  was  1 
to  find  it  contained  a  bank-note,  apparently  hur- 
riedly enclosed,  with  this  brief  line :  "  If  Ziliah 
requires  more,  let  me  know  at  once.  She  must 
have  every  luxury  needful  for  her  health. — A.  S." 
The  initials  meant  certainly  his  name — ^Andrew 
Sutherland — ^nor  could  I  be  mistaken  in  the  hand. 
Yet  it  seemed  very  odd,  as  I  had  no  idea  that  he 
held  over  her  more  than  t  nominal  guardianship, 
just  undertaken  out  of  charity  to  the  orphan,  and 
from  his  having  slightly  known  her  father.  At 
least  so  Mr.  Le  Poer  told  me.  The  only  solution 
I  could  find  was  the  simple  one  of  this  being  a  gift 
springing  from  the  generosity  of  a  heart  whose 
goodness  I  knew  but  too  well.  However,  to  be 
quite  sure,  I  called  Caroline  into  counsel,  thinking, 
silly  as  she  was,  she  might  know  something  of  the 
matter.  But  she  only  tittered,  looked  mysteriously 
important,  and  would  speak  clearly  on  nothing, 
except  that  we  had  a  perfect  right  to  use  the  money 
— Pa  always  did ;  and  that  she  wanted  a  new  bon- 
net very  badly  indeed.  A  day  or  two  after,  Mr. 
Le  Poer,  returning  unexpectedly,  took  the  note  into 
his  own  possession,  saying  smilingly,  "That  it. 
was  all  right ;"  and  I  heard  no  more.  But  if  I  had 
not  been  the  very  simplest  woman  in  the  world  I 
should  have  certainly  suspected  that  things  were 
not  "  all  right."  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  now  won- 
der at  my  blindness.  How  could  I  think  other- 
wise than  well  of  a  man  whom  I  innocently  sup-- 
posed  to  be  a  friend  of  Mr.  Sutherland? 

"  Ziliah,  my  dear,  do  not  look  so  disappointed. . 
There  is  no  help  for  it.    Your  uncle  told  me  before* 
he  left  us  that  we  must  go  home  next  week.     So' 
said  I,  trying  to  say  it  gently,  and  not  ouirvelling 
that  the  girl  was  unhappy  at  the  near  prospect  of 
returning  to  her  old  miserable  life.     It  was  a  futuro 
so  bitter  that  I  almost  blamed  myself  for  not  hav- 
ing urged  our  longer  stay.    Still,  human  nature  is. 
weak,  and  I  did  so  thirst  for  home— my  own  home. 
But  it  was  hard  that  my  pleasure  should  be  the 
poor  child's  pain.    "  Don't  cry,  my  love,"  I  went, 
on,  seeing  her  eyes  brimming,  and  the  color  com- 
ing and  going  in  her  face— strange  changes  which 
latterly,  on  the  most  trifling  occasions,  had  dis- 
turbed the  apparent  stolidity  of  her  manner.  * '  Don't, 
be  unhappy ;  things  may  be  smoother  now ;  and  I 
am  sure  your  cousins  behave  better  and  kinder  to- 
you  than  they  did ;  even  the  lieutenant  is  very  civil 
to  you."    A  sparkle,  which  was  either  pleasure -^ 
or  pride,  flashed  from  the  girl's  eyes,  and  then  they 
drooped,  unable  to  meet  mine.    "  Bie  content,  dear* 
child ;  all  may  be  happier  than  you  expect.     Yoa . 
must  write  to  me  regularly — ^you  can  write  pretty 
well  now,  you  know ;  you  must  tell  me  all  that, 
happens  to  you,  and  remember  that  in  everything 
you  can  trust  me  entirely. ' '    Here  I  was  astonished . 
by  Ziliah 's  casting  herself  at  my  knees  as  I  sat^. 
and  bursting  into  a  storm  of  tears.    Anxiously  I. 
asked  her  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Nothing— everything.      I  am  so  happy — so- 
wretched  !    Ah !  what  must  I  do  ?" 

These  words  bubbled  up  brokenly  from  her  lips, . 
but  just  at  that  unlucky  moment  her  three  cousins >^ 
came  in.    She  sprang  up  like  a  frightened  deer,  and 
was  off  to  her  own  room.    I  did  not  see  her  again  all . 
the  afternoon,  for  Lieutenant  Augustus  kept  me  in  the 
parlor  on  one  excuse  or  another  until  I  was  heartily 
vexed  at  him  and  myself.     When  I  went  up  stairs, 
to  put  on  my  bonnet — we  were  all  going  to  walk 
that  evening — Ziliah  slipped  away  almost  a»  aooo. 
as  I  appeared.    I  noticed  that  she  was  quite  com- 
posed now,  and  had  resumed  her  usual  manner.    I. 
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called  aAer  her  to  tell  the  two  other  girls  to  get 
ready,  thinking  it  wisest  to  make  no  remarks  con* 
corning  her  excitement  of  the  morning. 

I  never  take  long  in  dressing,  and-  soon  went 
down,  rather  quietly  perhaps ;  for  I  was  meditating 
with  pain  on  how  much  this  passionate  child  might 
yet  have  to  suffer  in  the  world.  I  believe  I  have 
rather  A  light  step ;  at  all  events  I  was  once  told  so. 
Certainly  I  did  not  intend  to  come  into  the  parlor 
stealthily  or  pryingly ;  in  fact,  I  never  thought  of 
its  occupants  at  all.  On  entering,  what  was  my 
amazement  to  see  standing  at  the  window — Lieu- 
tenant Augustus  and-^my  Zillah !  He  was  em- 
bracing-^in  plain  English,  kissing  hei^  Now,  1 
am  no  prude ;  I  have  sometimes  known\i  harmless 
father-like  or  brother-like  embrace  pass  between 
two,  who,  quite  certain  of  each  other's  feelings, 
gave  and  received  the  same  in  all  frankness  and 
simplicity.  But  generally  I  am  very  particular, 
more  so  than  most  women.  I  often  used  to  think 
that,  were  I  a  man,  I  would  wish,  in  the  sweet  day 

•  of  my  betrothal,  to  know  for  certain  that  mine  was 
the  first  lover*s  kiss  ever  pressed  on  the  dear  lips 

-  which  I  then  sealed  as  wholly  my  own.  But  in 
'^is  case,  at  one  glance,  even  if  I  had  not  caught 
the  silly  phrase,  **  My  angel !" — the  same  I  beard 
in  the  wood  (ah,  that  wood !)  I  or  any  one  would 
I  have  detected  the  truth.  It  came  upon  me  like  a 
'  thunderbolt ;  but  knowing  Zillah 's  disposition,  I 
."  had  just  wit  enough  to  glide  back  unseen,  and  re- 

•  enter,  talking  loudly  at  the  door.  Upon  which  I 
* -found  the  lieutenant  tapping  his  boots  carelessly, 
:  and  Zillah  shrinking  into  a  corner  like  a  frightened 
.  hare.     He  went  off  very  soon — he  said  to  an  en- 

fagement  at  Belfast ;  and  we  started  for  our  ramble, 
noticed  that  Zillah  walked  alongside  of  Caroline, 
as  if  she  could  not  approach  or  look  at  me. 
•  I  know  not  whether  I  was  most  shocked  at  her, 
'  09  puzzled  to  think  what  possible  attraction  this 
young  man  Isould  find  in  such  a  mere  child — so 
:  plain  and  awkward-looking  too.     That  he  could  be 
'*  in  love"  with  her,  even  in  the  lowest  sense  of 
'  that  phrase,  seemed  all  but  an  impossibility ;  and 
'  if  not  in  love,  what  possible  purpose  could  he  have 
.  in  wooing  or  wanting  to  marry  her? — for  I  was 
simple  enough  to  suppose  that  all  wooing  must 
necessarily  l«  in  earnest. 
Half-bewildered   with    conjectures,  fears,    and 

•  doubts  as  to  what  course  I  must  pursue,  did  I  walk 

•  on  beside  Matilda,  who,  having  quarreled  with  her 
sister,  kept  close  to  me.  She  went  chattering  on 
about  some  misdoings  of  Caroline.    At  last  my 

•  attention  was  caught  by  Zillah's  name. 

'*  I  won't  bear  it  always,''  said  the  angry  child ; 
'*  I  '11  only  bear  it  till  Zillah  comes  of  age." 
"Bear  what?" 

"  Why,  that  Carry  should  always  have  two  new 
I  frocks  to  my  one.    It 's  a  shame !" 

'*  But  what  has  that  to  say  to  Zillah 's  coming  of 
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"  Don't  you  know.  Miss  Pryor  ?— oh,  of  course 
'  you  don't,  for  Carry  would  n't  let  me  tell  you ;  but 
I  will !"  she  added  maliciously. 

I  hardly  knew  whether  I  was  right  or  wrong  in 
not  stopping  the  girl's  tongue,  but  I  could  not  do 
it. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  added  in  a  sly  whisper, 

"  Carry  says  we  shall  all  be  very  rich  when  Zillah 

<  comes  of  age  ?    Pa  and  ma  kept  it  very  secret ;  but 

Carry  found  it  out,  and  told  it  to  brother  Augustus 

uind  to  me." 

"  Told  what  ?"  said  i,  forgetful  that  I  was  pry- 1 


ing  into  a  family  secret,  and  stung  into  cariosity  by 
the  mention  of  Augustus. 

*'That  Zillah  will  then  be  very  rich,  as  her 
father  left  her  all  he  had  ;  and  Uncle  Henry  was  a 
great  nabob,  because  he  married  an  Indian  princess, 
and  got  all  her  money.  Now,  you  see,"  she  con- 
tinued with  a  cunning  smile,  shocking  on  that 
young  face,  **  we  must  be  very  civil  to  Zillah,  and 
of  course  she  will  give  us  all  her  money.  Eh,  you 
understand?" 

I  stood  aghast.  In  a  moment  all  came  clear  open 
me^  the  secret  of  Mr.  Sutherland's  guardianship — 
of  his  letter  to  me  intercepted — of  the  money  lately 
sent — of  Mr,  Le  Peer's  anxiety  concerning  his 
niece's  life — of  his  desire  to  keep  her  hidden  from 
the  world,  lest  she  might  wake  to  a  knowledge  of 
her  position.  The  whole  was  a  tissue  of  crimes. 
And,  deepest  crime  of  all !  I  now  guessed  why 
Lieutenant  Augustus  wished,  unknown  to  his 
father,  to  entrap  her  still  childish  affections,  marry 
her,  and  secure  all  to  himself.  I  never  knew  much 
of  the  world  and  its  wickedness  ;  I  believed  all  men 
were  like  my  father  or  Mr.  Sutherland.  This  dis- 
covery for  the  time  quite  dizzied  my  faculties.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  anything  more 
that  passed  on  that  sea-side  walk,  except  that,  com- 
ing in  at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  I  heard  Zillah  say 
in  anxious  tones,  "What  ails  Miss  Pryor,  J 
wonder?"  I  had  wisdom  enough  to  answer; 
"  Nothing,  my  dears !"  and  send  them  all  to  bed. 

"  Shall  you  be  long  after  us?"  asked  Zillah, 
who,  as  I  said,  was  my  chamber-companion.  "  An 
hour  or  two,"  I  replied,  turning  away.  I  went 
and  sat  alone  in  the  little  parlor,  trying  to  collect 
my  thoughts.  To  any  governess  the  discovery  of 
a  clandestine  and  unworthy  love-afiair  among  her 
pupils  would  be  most  painful,  but  my  discoveries 
were  all  horror  together.  The  more  I  thought  it 
over,  the  more  my  agonized  pity  for  Zillah  over- 
came my  grief  at  her  deceitful ness.  Love  is  always 
so  weak,  and  girlish  love  at  fifteen  such  a  fascinat- 
ing dream.  Whatever  I  thought  of  the  young 
lieutenant,  he  was  very  attractive  to  most  people. 
He  was,  besides,  the  first  man  that  Zillah  had  ever 
known,  and  the  first  human  being  except  myself 
who  had  treated  her  with  kindness.  He  had  done 
that  from  the  first ;  but  what  other  opportunities 
could  they  have  had  to  become  lovers  ?  I  recol- 
lected Zillah's  wanderings,  evening  after  evening, 
in  the  grounds  of  the  deserted  estate.  She  must 
have  met  him  there.  Poor  girl !  I  could  well 
imagine  what  it  must  be  to  be  wooed  under  the 
glamor  of  summer  twilight  and  beautiful  solitude. 
No  wonder  Zillah's  heart  was  stolen  away. 
Thinking  of  this  now,  I  feel  I  am  wrong  in  saying 
"  heart"  of  what  at  best  could  have 'been  mere 
"fancy."  Women's  natures  are  different;  but 
some  natures  I  have  known  were  gravely,  mourn- 
fully, fatally  in  earnest,  even  at  sixteen. 

However,  in  earnest  or  not,  she  must  be  snatched 
from  this  marriage  at  all  risks.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  that.  But  to  whom  should  I  apply  for  aid  ? 
Not  to  Mr.  Le  Poer  certainly.  The  poor  orphan 
seemed  trembling  between  the  grasp  of  either  villain, 
father  and  son.  Whatever  must  be  done  for  her  I 
must  do  myself,  of  my  own  judgment,  and  on  my 
own  responsibility.  It  was  a  very  hard  strait  for 
me.  In  my  necessity  I  instinctively  turned  to  my 
best  friend  in  the  world,  and,  as  I  suddenly  remein* 
bered,  Zillah's  too  ;  I  determined  to  write  and  ex- 
plain all  to  Mr.  Sutherland.  How  well  I  remember 
that  time !    The  little  parlor  quite  still  and  quiet, 
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except  for  the  faint  sound  of  the  waves  rolling 
in  ;  for  it  was  rather  a  wild  night,  and  oar  small 
one-storeyed  cottage  stood  by  itself  in  a  solitary 
pari  of  the  beach.  How  well  I  remember  myself! 
sitting  with  the  pen  in  my  hand,  uncertain  how  to 
begin  ;  for  I  felt  awkward,  never  having  written  to 
him  since  I  was  a  child.  At  first  I  almost  forgot 
what  I  had  to  write  about.  While  musing,  I  was 
startled  by  a  noise  like  the  opening  of  a  window. 
Now,  as  1  explained,  our  house  was  all  on  one  flat, 
and  we  could  easily  step  from  any  window  to  the 
beach.  Shuddering  with  alarm,  I  hurried  into 
Zillah's  room.  There,  by  the  dim  night-light,  I 
saw  her  bed  was  empty.  She  had  apparently 
dressed  herself — for  I  saw  none  of  her  clothes — and 
crept  out  at  the  window.  Terrified  inexpressibly, 
I  was  about  to  follow  her,  when  I  saw  the  flutter 
of  a  shawl  outside,  and  heard  her  speaking. 

*'  No,  cousin — no,  dear  cousin !  Don't  ask  me. 
I  can*t  go  away  with  you  to-night.  It  would  be 
very  wrong  when  Miss  Pryor  knows  nothing  about 
it.    If  she  had  found  us  out,  or  threatened,  and  we 


were  obliged  to  go 


}} 


(Immediately  I  saw  that 


with  a  girl  of  Zillah*s  fierce  obstinacy  discovery 
would  be  most  dangerous.  I  put  out  the  light  and 
kept  quite  still.) 

'*  I  can't,  indeed  I  can't,"  pursued  Zillah's  voice, 
in  answer  to  some  urging  which  was  inaudible; 
adding  with  a  childish  laugh,  **  You  know,  Cousin 
Augustus,  it  would  never  do  for  me  to  go  and  be 
married  in  a  cotton  dressing-gown  ;  and  Miss  Pryor 
keeps  all  my  best  clothes.  X)ear  Miss  Pryor !  I 
would  much  rather  have  told  her,  only  you  say  she 
would  be  so  much  the  more  snrpnsed  and  pleased 
when  I  came  back  married.  And  you  are  quite 
sure  that  she  shall  always  live  with  us,  and  never 
return  to  Yorkshire  again!" 

Her  words,  so  childish,  so  unconscious  of  the 
wrong  she  was  doing,  perfectly  startled  me.  All 
my  notions  of  girlish  devotion  following  its  own 
wild  will  were  put  to  flight.  Here  was  a  mere 
child  led  away  by  the  dazzle  of  a  new  toy  to  the 
brink  of  a  precipice.  She  evidently  knew  no  more 
of  love  and  marriage  than  a  baby.  For  a  little 
time  longer,  the  wicked — lover  I  cannot  call  him 
— suitor  urged  his  suit,  playing  with  her  simplicity 
in  a  manner  that  he  must  have  inwardly  laughed 
at  all  the  timie.  He  lured  her  to  matrimony  by 
puerile  pet  names,  such  as  '^  My  angel" — by  idle 
rhapsodies,  and  pictures  of  fine  houses  and  clothes. 
"  I  don't  mind  these  things  at  all,"  said  poor  Zillah, 
innocently ;  *'  only  you  say  that  when  lam  married 
I  shall  have  nothing  to  do,  and  you  will  never  scold 
me,  and  I  shall  have  Miss  Pryor  always  with  me. 
Promise!"  Here  was  a  pause,  until  the  child's 
simple  voice  was  heard  again ;  '*  I  don't  like  that, 
cousin.  I  won't  kiss  you.  Miss  Pryor  once  said 
we  ought  never  to  kiss  anybody  unless  we  love 
them  very  much." 

'*And  don't  you  love  me,  my  adorable  crea- 
ture?" 

'*  I — ^I  'm  not  quite  sure ;  sometimes  I  love  you, 
and  sometimes  not ;  but  I  suppose  I  shall  always 
when  we  are  married." 

"  That  must  be  very  soon,"  said  the  lieutenant, 
and  I  thought  I  heard  faim  trying  to  suppress  a 
yawn.  '*  Let  us  settle  it  at  once,  my  dedr,  for  it 
IS  late.  If  yon  will  not  come  to-night,  let  me  have 
the  happiness,  the  entire  felicity,  of  fetching  you 
to-morrow." 

"  No,  no,"  Zillah  answered ;  "  Miss  Pryor  will 
want  me  to  help  her  to  pack.  We  leave  this  day- 
week  ;  let  me  stay  till  the  night  before  that ;  then 


come  for  me,  and  I  '11  have  my  best  frock  on,  and 
we  can  be  married  in  time  to  meet  them  all  before 
the  boat  sails  next  day." 

In  any  other  circumstances  I  should  have  smiled 
at  this  child's  idea  of  marriage ;  but  now  the  crisis 
was  far  too  real  and  awful ;  and  the  more  her  igno- 
rance lightened  her  own  error,  the  more  it  increased 
the  crime  of  that  bad  man  who  was  about  to  ruin 
her  peace  forever.  A  little  he  tried  to  reverse 
her  plan  and  make  the  marriage  earlier ;  but  Zillah 
was  too  steady.  In  the  obstinacy  of  her  character 
— in  the  little  influence  which,  lover  as  he  was,  he 
seemed  to  have  over  her — I  read  her  safeguard,  past 
and  present.  It  would  just  allow  me  time  to  save 
her  m  the  only  way  she  could  be  saved.  I  listened 
till  1  heard  her  say  good-by  to  her  cousin,  creep 
back  into  the  dark  room  through  the  open  window, 
and  fasten  it  securely  as  before.  Then  I  stole 
away  to  the  parlor,  and,  supported  by  the  strong 
excitement  of  the  moment,  wrote  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Sutherland.  There  would  be  in  the  six  days  just 
time  for  the  arrival  of  an  answer,  or — ^himself.  I  left 
everything  to  him,  merely  stating  the  facts,  know- 
ing ne  would  do  right.  At  midnight  I  went  to  bed. 
Zillah  was  fast  asleep.  As  I  lay  awake,  hour  aAer 
hour,  I  thanked  Heaven  that  the  poor  child,  deluded 
as  she  had  been,  knew  nothing  of  what  love  was  in 
its  reality.    She  was  at  least  spared  that  sorrow. 

During  all  the  week  I  contrived  to  keep  Zillah 
as  near  me  as  was  possible,  consistent  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  not  awaking  her  suspicions.  This  Vas 
the  more  practicable,  as  she  seemed  to  cling  to  me 
with  an  unwonted  and  even  painful  tenderness. 
The  other  girls  grumbled  sadly  at  oar  departure ; 
but  luckily  all  had  been  definitively  arranged  by 
their  father,  who  had  even,  strange  to  say,  given 
me  money  for  the  journey.  He  had  likewise  grace- 
fully apologized  for  being  obliged  to  let  as  travel 
alone,  as  be  had  himself  some  business-engage- 
ments, while  his  son  had  lately  rejoined  his  regi- 
ment. I  really  think  the  deceiving  and  deceived 
father  fully  credited  the  latter  fact.  Certainly  they 
were  a  pretty  pair !  I  made  all  my  plans  secure, 
and  screwed  up  my  courage  as  well  as  I  could ;  but 
I  own  on  the  evening  previous  to  our  journey — ' 
the  evening  which,  from  several  attesting  proofs,  I 
knew  was  still  fixed  for  the  elopement— 4  began  to 
feel  a  good  deal  alarmed.  Of  Mr.  Sutherland  was 
no  tidings.  At  twilight  I  saw  plainly  that  the  sole 
hope  must  lie  in  my  own  presence  of  mind,  my  in- 
fluence over  Zillah,  and  my  appeal  to  her  sense  of 
honor  and  aflfection.  I  sent  the  children  early  to 
bed,  saying  I  had  letters  to  write,  and  prepared  my- 
self for  whatever  was  to  happen.  Now  many  may 
think  me  foolish,  and  at  times  I  thought  myself  so 
likewise,  for  not  going  at  once  to  21illah  and  telling 
her  all  I  had  discovert  ;  but  I  knew  her  character 
better  than  that.  The  idea  of  being  betrayed ,  way- 
laid, controlled,  would  drive  her  fierce  Eastern 
nature  into  the  very  commission  of  the  madness 
she  contemplated.  In  everything  I  must  trust  to 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  to  the  result  of  her 
suddenly  discovering  her  own  position  and  the 
villanous  plans  laid  against  hex* 

Never  in  my  life  do  I  remember  a  more  anxions 
hour  than  that  I  spent  sitting  in  the  dark  by  the 
parlor-window,  whence,  myself  unseen,  I  could  see 
all  that  passed  without  the  house ;  for  it  was  a 
lovely  night;  the  moon  high  up  over  the  Lough 
and  making  visible  the  Antrim  hills.  I  think  In 
all  moments  of  great  peril  one  grows  quiet ;  so  did 
I.  At  eleven,  there  was  a  sound  of  wheels  on  the 
beach,  and  the  shadow  of  a  man  passed  the  window. 
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I  looked  out.  It  was  the  most  unromantic  and  com- 
monplace elopement  with  an  heiress ;  he  was  merely 
going  to  take  her  away  on  an  outside  car.  There 
was  no  one  with  him  but  the  carman,  who  was  led 
whistling  contentedly  on  the  shore.  The  moment 
had  come ;  with  the  energy  of  desperation,  I  put 
off  the  shawl  in  which  I  had  wrapped  myself  in 
case  I  had  to  follow  the  child ;  for  follow  her  I  had 
determined  to  do  were  it  necessary.  Quietly,  and 
with  as  ordinary  a  manner  as  I  could  assume,  I 
walked  into  Zillah's  room.  She  was  just  stepping 
from  the  window.  She  had  on  her  best  frock  and 
shawl,  poor  innocent !  with  her  favorite  white  bon- 
net, that  I  had  lately  trimmed  for  her,  carefully 
tied  up  in  a  kerchief.  I  touched  her  shoulder. 
"  Zillah,  where  are  you  goingP*  She  started  and 
screamed.  '*  Tell  me ;  I  must  know,"  I  repeated, 
holding  her  fast  by  the  arm,  while  Augustus  rather 
roughly  pulled  her  by  the  other. 

*'  Cousin,  you  hurt  me !"  she  cried,  and  instinct- 
ively drew  back.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
lieutenant  saw  me. 

I  have  often  noticed  that  cunning  and  deceitful 
people — small  villains,  not  great  ones — are  always 
cowards.  Mr.  Augustus  drew  back  as  if  he  had 
been  shot.  I  took  no  notice  of  him,  but  still  ap- 
pealed to  Zillah. 

*'  Tell  me,  my  child,  the  plain  truth,  as  you 
always  do ;  where  were  you  going?*' 

She  stammered  out ;  '*  I  was  going  to— to  Bel- 
fast— to  be  married." 

"To  your  cousin!" 

She  hung  her  head  and  murmured,  <*  Tes." 

At  this  frank  confession  the  bridegroom  inter- 
posed. He,  perhaps,  was  the  braver  for  reflecting 
that  he  had  only  women  to  deal  with.  He  leaped 
in  at  the  chamber-window,  and  angrily  asked  me 
by  what  right  I  interfered.  "  I  will  tell  you,"  ^aid 
I,  "  if  you  have  enough  gentlemanly  feeling  to  leave 
my  apartment,  and  will  speak  with  me  in  the  open 
air."  He  .retreated,  I  Jbolted  the  window,  and,  still 
keeping  a  £xm  hold  on  the  trembling  girl,  met  him 
outside  the  front-door.    It  certainly  was  the  oddest 

Elace  for  such  a  scene ;  but  I  did  not  wish  to  let 
im  inside  the  house. 

"  Now,  Miss  Pryor,"  said  he,  imperatively,  but 
•till  politely — ^a  Le  Foer  could  not  be  otherwise — 
"  will  yon  be  so  kind  as  to  let  go  that  young  lady, 
who  has  put  herself  under  my  protection,  and  in- 
tends honoring  me  with  her  hand?" 

"  Is  that  true,  Zillah?  Do  you  love  this  man, 
and  voluntarily  intend  to  marry  him?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  wiU  let  me,  Miss  Pryor.  He  told 
me  you  wonid  be  so  pleased.  He  promises  always 
to  be  kind  to  me,  and  never  let  me  work.  Please 
don't  be  angry  with  me,  dear  Miss  Pryor ;  O  do  let 
me  marry  my  eousin !" 

"  Listen  te  me  a  few  minutes,  Zillah,"  said  I, 
"  and  you  shall  choose."  And  then  I  told  her,  in 
as  few  words  as  I  could,  what  her  position  was — 
how  that  it  had  been  eoooealed  from  her  that  she 
was  an  heiress,  and  how,  by  marrying  her,  her 
oousin  Augustus  would  be  master  over  all  her 
wealth.  So  unworldly  was  she  that  I  think  the 
girl  herself  hardly  andentood  me ;  but  the  lieu- 
tenant was  furious. 

"  It  is  all  a  lie — an  infamous  cheat!"  he  cried. 
**  Don't  believe  it,  Zillah.  Don't  be  frightened, 
little  fool !  I  promised  to  marry  you,  and,  by 
Heaven !  marry  you  I  will !" 

"  Lieateoaat  Le  Peer,"  said  I,  very  quietly, 
*  *  that  may  not  be  quite  so  easy  as  you  think.  How- 
ever, /  do  not  prevent  you,  as  indeed  I  have  no 


right ;  I  only  ask  my  dear  child  Zillah  here  to 
grant  me  one  favor,  as,  for  the  sake  of  my  love  for 
her" — (here  Zillah  sobbed) — "  I  doubt  not  she  will ; 
that  she  should  do  as  every  other  young  woman  of 
common-sense  and  delicacy  would  do,  and  wait 
until  to-morrow,  to  ask  the  consent  of  one  who 
will  then  probably  be  here,  if  he  is  not  already 
arrived — her  guardian,  Mr.  Andrew  Sutherland." 

Lieutenant  Augustus  burst  out  with  an  oath,  prob- 
ably mild  in  the  mess-room,  but  very  shocking  here 
to  two  women's  eara.  Zillah  crept  further  from 
him  and  nearer  to  me. 

"  I  '11  not  be  cheated  so !"  stormed  he.  "  Come, 
child,  you  '11  trust  your  cousin  ?  you  '11  come  away 
to-night?" — and  he  tried  to  lifl  her  on  the  car, 
which  had  approached — the  Irish  driver  evidently 
much  enjoying  the  scene. 

**  No,  cousin ;  not  to-night,"  said  the  girl,  re- 
sisting. '*  I  'd  rather  wait  and  have  Miss  Pryor 
with  me,  and  proper  bridesmaids,  and  all  that — 
that  is,  if  I  marry  you  at  all,  which  I  won't  unless 
Miss  Pryor  thinks  you  will  be  kind  to  me.  So 
good-by  till  to-morrow,  cousin."  He  was  so  en- 
raged by  this  time  that  he  tried  forcibly  to  drag  her 
on  the  car.  But  I  wound  my  arms  round  my  dear 
child's  waist,  and  shrieked  for  help. 

"  Faith,  sir,"  said  the  sturdy  Irishman,  inter- 
fering half  in  amusement,  half  in  indignation, 
"  ye  'd  hetther  lave  the  women  alone.  I  'd  rayther 
not  meddle  with  an  abduction." 

So  Zillah  was  set  free  from  the  lieutenant's  grasp, 
for,  as  I  said  before,  a  scoundrel  is  often  a  great 
coward.  I  drew  the  trembling  and  terrified  girl 
into  the  house — he  following  with  a  storm  of  oaths 
and  threatenings^  At  last  I  forcibly  shut  the  door 
upon  him,  and  bolted  him  out.  Whether  this  in- 
dignity was  too  much  for  the  valorous  soldier,  or 
whether  he  felt  sure  that  all  chance  was  over,  I 
know  not ;  but  when  I  looked  out  ten  minutes  after, 
the  coast  was  clear.  I  took  my  erring,  wronged, 
yet  still  more  wronged  than  erring,  child  into  my 
bosom,  and  thanked  Heaven  that  she  was  saved. 
The  next  morning  Mr.  Sutherland  arrived. 

After  this  night's  events  I  have  little  to  say,  or 
else  had  rather  say  but  little  of  what  passed  during 
the  remainder  of  that  summer.  We  all  travelled 
to  England  together,  going  round  by  Yorkshire  to 
leave  Mr.  Le  Poor's  daughtera  at  their  own  home. 
This  was  Mr.  Sutherland's  plan,  in  order  that  ths 
two  girls  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  especially  of  their  father's  ill-deeds. 
What  they  suspected  I  know  not :  they  were  merely 
told  that  it  was  the  desire  of  Zillah 's  guardian  to 
take  her  and  her  governess  home  with  him.  So 
we  parted  at  Halifax,  and  I  never  saw  any  of 
the  family  again.  I  had  no  scruples  about  thus 
quitting  them,  as  I  found  out  from  Mr.  Sutherland 
that  I  had  been  engaged  solely  as  governess  to  hit 
ward,  and  that  he  had  himself  paid  my  salary  in 
advance,  the  whole  of  which,  in  some  way  or 
other,  had  been  intercepted  by  Mr.  Le  Poer.  The 
money  of  courae  was  gone  ;  but  he  had  written  to 
me  with  each  remittance,  and  thus  I  had  lost  his 
lettera.  That  was  hard  !  I  also  found  out,  with 
great  joy  and  comfort,  that  my  Zillah  was  truly 
Zillah  Le  Poer — her  father's  legitimate  heiress. 
All  I  had  been  led  to  believe  was  a  cruel  and 
wicked  lie.  The  whole  history  of  her  father  and 
mother  was  one  of  those  family  tragedies,  only  too 
frequent,  which,  the  actore  in  them  being  dead,  axe 
best  forgotten.    I  shall  not  revive  the  tale. 

In  late  autumn  Mr.  Sutherland  sailed  for  India. 
Before  he  quilted  England,  he  made  me  sole  guar- 
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dian  in  liis  6tcad  over  Zillah  Le  Poer,  assigning  for 
her  a  handsome  maintenance.  He  said  be  hoped 
we  should  all  live  happily  tojsreiher — she,  my 
mother,  and  I — until  he  came  back.  He  spent  a 
fehort  time  with  us  all  at  bis  country-seat — a  time 
which,  looking  back  upon,  seems  in  its  eight  days 
like  eight  separate  years. 

I  ought  to  speak  of  Zillah,  the  unmoved  centre 
of  so  many  convolving  fates.  She  remained  still 
and  silent  as  ever — dull,  grieved,  humiliated.  I 
told  her  gradually  and  gently  the  whole  truth,  and 
explained  from  how  much  she  had  been  saved. 
She  seemed  grateful  and  penitent :  her  heart  had 
pever  been  touched  by  love ;  she  was  yet  a  mere 
child.  The  only  evidence  of  womanly  shame  she 
gave  was  in  keeping  entirely  out  of  her  guardiai^s 
way  ;  nor  did  he  take  much  notice  of  her  except  in 
reproaching  himself  to  me  with  being  neglectful  of 
hieTcharge;  but  he  had  so  thoroughly  trusted  the 
girPs  uncle  as  being  her  best  protector.  The  only 
remark  he  ever  made  on  Ziilah*s  personal  self  was 
that  she  had  beautiful  eyes,  adding,  with  a  half- 
sigh,  '*  that  he  liked  dark  Oriental  eyes."  One 
day  his  mother  told  me  something  which  explained 
this.  She  said  he  had  been  engaged  to  a  young  lady 
in  India,  who  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage  had 
died.  He  had  never  cared  much  for  women's  8o-> 
ciety  since,  and  his  mother  thought  would  proba- 
bly never  marry.  After  his  departure  she  told  me 
the  whole  story.  My  heart-  bled  over  every  pang 
that  he  had  suffered  ;  he  was  so  good  and  noble  a 
man.  And  when  I  knew  about  his  indifference  to 
all  women,  I  felt  the  more  gratefully  what  trust  he 
showed  in  me  by  making  me  Zillah*s  guardian  in 
his  absence,  and  wishing  me  to  write  to  him 
regularly  of  her  welfare.  The  last  words  he  said 
were  to  ask  me  to  go  and  see  his  mother  of\en  ;  and 
then  he  bade  God  bless  me,  and  called  me  **  his  dear 
friend."     He  was  very  kind  always ! 

We  had  a  quiet  winter,  for  my  health  was  not 
good — I  bein^  often  delicate  in  winter-time.  My 
mother  and  Zillah  took  care  of  me,  and  J  was  very 
grateful  for  their  love.  I  got  well  at  last,  as  the 
spring-time  began,  and  went  on  in  my  old  ways. 

There  are  sometimes  long  pauses  in  one^s  life 
— deep  rests  or  sleeps  of  years — in  which  month 
after  month,  and  season  dfier  season,  float  on  ^ach 
the  same ;  during  which  the  soul  lies  either  quiet 
or  torpid,  as  may  be.  Thus,  without  any  trouble, 
joy,  or  change,  we  lived  for  several  years — my 
mother,  Zillah  Le  Poer,  and  I.  One  morning  I 
found,  with  a  curious  surprise,  but  without  any  of 
the  horror  which  most  women  are  supposed  to  feel 
at  that  fiJct,  that  I  was  thirty  years  old  !  We  dis- 
covered by  the  same  reckoning  that  Zillah  was  just 
nineteen.  I  remember  she  put  her  laughing  face 
beside  mine  in  the  glass.  There  was  a  great  dif- 
ference truly.  I  do  not  mean  the  difference  in  her 
from  me,  for  I  never  compared  that,  but  in  her 
from  her  former  self.  She  had  grown  up  into  a 
woman,  and,  as  that  glass  told  her,  and  my  own 
eyes  told  me,  a  very  striking  woman  too.  I  was 
little  of  a  judge  in  beauty  myself;  still,  I  knew 
well  that  everybody  we  met  thought  her  handsome. 
Likewise,  she  had  grown  up  beautiful  in  mind  as 
well  as  in  body.  I  was  very  proud  of  my  dear 
child.  I  well  remember  this  day,  when  she  was 
nineteen  and  I  thirty.  I  remember  it,  I  say,  be- 
cause our  kind  friend  in  India  had  remembered  it 
likewise,  and  sent  us  each  a  magnificent  shawl ;  far 
too  magnificent  it  was  for  a  little  body  like  me,  but 
it  became  Zillah  splendidly.  She  tucked  me  under 
her  arm  as  if  I  had  been  a  little  girl,  and  walked  me 


np  and  down  the  room ;  for  she  was  of  a  cheerful, 
gay  temper  now — just  the  one  to  make  an  old 
heart  young  again,  to  Hash  upon  a  worn  spirit  with 
the  brightness  of  its  own  long -past  mbriiing.  I 
recollect  thinking  this  at  the  time — I  wish  I  had 
thought  so  oflener  !  But  it  matters  little  :  I  only 
chronicle  this  day,  as  being  the  first  when  Zillah 
unconsciously  put  herself  on  a  level  with  me,  be- 
coming thenceforward  my  equal— no  longer  a  mere 
pet  and  a  child. 

About  this  time — I  may  as  well  just  state  the 
fact  to  comfort  other  maidens  of  thirty  years* 
standing — I  received  an  offer  of  marriage,  the  first 
I  ever  had.  He  who  asked  me  was  a  gentleman 
of  my  own  age,  an  old  acquaintance,  though  never  a 
very  intimate  friend.  1  examined  myself  well, 
with  great  humility  and  regret,  for  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent man ;  but  I  found  I  could  not  marry  him.  It 
was  very  strange  that  he  should  ask  me,  1  thought. 
My  mf>ther,  proud  and  pleased — first,  because  I  had 
had  the  honor  of  a  proposal ;  secondly,  that  it  was 
refused,  and  she  kept  her  child  still — would  have 
it  that  the  circumstance  was  not  strange  at  all. 
She  said  many  women  were  handsomer  and  more 
attractive  at  thirty  than  they  had  ever  been  in  their 
lives.  My  poor,  fond,  deluded  and  deluding 
mother,  in  whose  si^ht  even  I  was  fair !  Thalt 
night  I  was  foolish  enough  to  look  long  into  the 
glass,  at  my  quiet  little  fkce,  and  my  pale,  gray- 
blue  eyes — not  dark,  like  Zillah^s — foolish  enough 
to  count  narrowly  the  white  threads  that  were 
coming  one  by  one  into  my  hair.  This  trouble — ^I 
mean  the  offer  of  marriage — I  did  not  quite  get 
over  for  many  weeks,  even  months. 

The  following  year  of  my  life  there  befell  me  a 
great  pang.  Of  this — a  grief  never  to  be  forgotten, 
a  loss  never  to  be  restored — I  cann(»t  even  now  say 
more  than  is  implied  in  three  words — my  mother 
died!  After  that  Zillah  and  I  lived  together  alone 
for  twelve  months  or  more. 

There  are  some  scenes  in  our  life — landscape 
scenes,  I  mean — that  we  remember  very  clearly : 
one  strikes  me  now.  A  quiet,  soft  May-day ;  the 
hedjTes  just  in  their  first  green,  the  horse-chestnuts 
white  with  flowers  ;  the  long,  silent  eountry-lanes 
swept  through  by  a  travelling-carriage,  in  the 
which  two  women,  equally  silent,  sat — Zillah  Le 
Poer  and  I.  It  was  the  month  before  her  coming 
of  age,  and  she  was  going  to  meet  her  guardian, 
who  had  just  returned  from  India.  Mrs.  Suther- 
land had  received  a  letter  from  Southampton,  and 
immediately  sent  for  us  into  the  country  to  meet 
her  son,  her  **  beloved  -Andrew."  I  merely  re- 
peat the  word  as  I  remember  Zillah*s  doing  so,  and 
laughing  at  the  ugly  nanfe.  I  never  thought  it 
uffly.  When  we  had  really  started,  however, 
Zillah  ceased  laughing,  and  became  grave,  proba- 
bly at  the  recollection  of  that  humiliating  circum^ 
stance  which  first  brought  her  acquainted  with  her 
guardian.  But,  despite  of  this  ill-omened  begin- 
ning, her  youth  had  blossomed  into  great  perfee* 
tion.  As  she  sat  there  before  roe,  fair  in  person, 
well-cultured  in  mind,  and  pure  and  virgin  in 
heart — for  I  had  so  kept  her  out  of  harm's  way 
that,  though  nearly  twenty-one,  I  knew  she  had 
never  been  **  in  love"  with  any  man — as  she  sat 
thus,  I  felt  proud  and  glad  in  her,  feeling  sure  that 
Mr.  Sutherland  would  say  I  had  well  fulfilled  the 
charge  he  gave. 

We  drove  to  the  lodge-gates.  An  English 
country-house  is  always  fair  to  see :  this  was  very 
beautiful — ^I  remembered  it  seven  years  ago,  only 
then  it  was  autumn,  and  now  spring.    Zillah  re- 
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membered  it  likewise :  she  drew  back,  and  I  heard 
her  whisper  uneasily  :  *'  Now  we  shall  soon  see 
Mr.  Sutherland."  i  did  not  answer  her  a  word. 
We  rolled  up  the  avenue  under  the  large  chestnut- 
trees.  I  saw  some  one  standing  at  the  portico ;  then 
I  think  the  motion  of  the  carriage  must  have  made 
me  dizzy,  for  all  grew  indistinct,  except  a  firm, 
kind  hand  holding  me  as  I  stepped  down,  and  the 
words,  '*  Take  care,  ray  dear  Cassia!"  It  was 
Mr.  Sutherland  !  He  scarcely  observed  Zillah,  till 
in  the  hall  I  introduced  her  to  him.  He  seemed 
surprised,  startled,  pleased.  Talking  of  her  to  me 
that  evening  he  said  he  had  not  thought  she  would 
have  grown  up  thus  ;  and  I  noticed  him  look  at  her 
at  tiroes  with  a  pensive  kindness.  Mrs.  Suther- 
land whispered  me  that  the  lady  he  had  been 
ongaged  to  was  a  half-caste  like  Zillah,  which  ac- 
counted for  it.  His  mother  had  been  right :  he 
had  come  back  as  he  went  out — unmarried. 

When  Zillah  went  to  bed  she  was  full  of  admira- 
tion for  her  guardian.  He  was  so  tall,  so  stately. 
Then  his  thick,  curling,  fair  hair — ^just  like  a 
young  man's,  with  scarcely  a  shadow  of  gray. 
She  would  not  believe  that  he  was  over  forty — ten 
years  older  than  myself — until  by  some  pertinacity 
I  had  impressed  this  fact  upon  her.  And  then  she 
said  it  did  not  signify,  as  she  liked  such  ''  dear  old 
souls"  as  him  and  me  much  better  than  any  young 
people.  Her  fervor  of  admiration  made  me  smile  ; 
but  afler  this  night  I  observed  that  the  expression 
of  it  gradually  ceased.  Though  I  was  not  so  de- 
monstrative as  Zillah,  it  will  not  be  supposed  but 
that  I  was  truly  glad  to  see  my  old  friend,  Mr. 
Sutherland.  He  was  very  kind,  talked  to  me  long 
of  past  things,  and,  as  he  cast  a  glance  on  my  black 
dress,  I  saw  his  lips  quiver :  he  took  my  hand  and 

Sressed  it  like  a  brother.  Grod  bless  him  fur  that ! 
lut  one  thing  struck  me — a  thing  I  had  not  calcu- 
lated on — the  alteration  seven  years  had  made  in 
QB  both.  When  he  took  me  down  to  dinner,  I 
accidentally  caught  sight  of  our  two  figures  in  the 
large  pier-glass.  Age  tells  so  differently  on  man 
and  woman  :  I  remembered  the  time  when  he  was 
a  grown  man  and  I  a  mere  girl ;  he  now  looked  a 
stately  gentleman  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  I  a  mid- 
dle-aged, old-maidish  woman.  Perhaps  something 
more  than  years  had  done  this ;  yet  it  was  quite 
natural,  only  I  had  never  thought  of  it  before.  So, 
when  that  first  meeting  was  over,  with  the  excite- 
ment, pleasurable  or  otherwise,  that  it  brought  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  us  all — when  we  had  severally 
bade  each  other  good-night,  and  Mr.  Sutherland 
had  said  smiling  that  he  was  glad  it  was  only 
good-night,  not  good-by — when  the  whole  house 
was  quiet  and  asleep^  I,  to  use  the  Psalmist's 
solemn  words  :  ^^  At  night  on  my  bed  I  communed 
with  my  own  heart  in  my  chamber,  and  was  still, ^^ 

**  Cassia,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  particularly," 
said  Mr.  Sutherland  to  me  one  morning  as  after 
breakfast  he  was  about  to  go  into  his  study.  Zillah 
placed  herself  in  the  doorway,  with  the  pretty  ob- 
stinacy, half- womanish,  half-girlish,  that  she  some- 
times used  with  her  guardian — much  to  my  sur- 
prise. Zillah  was  on  excellent  terms  with  him, 
GQpsidering  their  brief  acquaintance  of  three  weeks. 
In  that  time  she  had  treated  him  as  I  in  my  whole 
lifetime  had  never  ventured  to  do— wilfully,  jest- 
ingly, even  crossly,  yet  he  seemed  to  like  it.  1  hey 
were  very  social  and  merry,  foi  his  disposition  had 
apparently  grown  more  cheerful  as  he  advanced 
in  life.  Their  relation  was  scarcely  like  guardian 
and  ward,  but  that  of  perfect  equality — pleasant 
and  confidential,  which  somewhat  surprised  me, 


until  I  recollected  what  opportunities  they  had  of 
intercourse,  and  what  strong  friendships  aro  some- 
times formed  even  in  a  single  week  or  fortnicrht 
when  people  are  shut  up  together,  in  a  rather 
lonely  country-house.  This  was  the  state  of  things 
among  us  all  on  the  morning  when  Mr.  Suther- 
land called  me  into  his  study.  Zillah  wanted  to  go 
likewise.  "  Not  to-day,"  he  answered  her,  very 
gently  ^nd  smilingly.  *'  I  have  business  to  talk 
over  with  Miss  Pryor."  (I  knew  he  said  ••  Miss 
Pryor"  out  of  respect,  yet  it  hurt  me — I  had  been 
*'  Cassia"  with  him  so  many  years.  Perhaps  he 
thought  I  was  outgrowing  my  baby-name  now.) 

The  business  he  wished  to  speak  of  was  about 
Zillah 's  coming  of  age  next  week,  and  what  was 
to  be  done  on  the  occasion.  **  Should  he,  ought 
he,  to  give  a  ball,  a  dinner,  anything  of  that  sort? 
Would  Zillah  like  it?" 

This  was  a  great  concession,  for  in  old  times  he 
always  disliked  society.  I  answered  that  I  did  not 
think  such  display  necessary,  but  I  would  try  to 
find  out  Zillah 's  mind.  I  did  so.  It  was  an  inno- 
cent, girlish  mind,  keenly  alive  to  pleasure,  and 
new  to  everything.  The  consequences  were  natu- 
ral— the  ball  must  be.  A  little  she  hesitated  when 
I  hinted  at  her  guardian's  peculiarities,  and  ofiered 
cheerfully  to  renounce  her  delight.  But  he,  his  eyes 
beaming  with  a  deeper  delight  still,  would  not  con- 
sent. So  the  thing  was  settled.  It  was  a  very  bril- 
liant afi[air,  for  Mr.  Sutherland  spared  no  expense. 
He  seemed  to  take  a  restless  eagerness  in  providing 
for  his  young  favorite  everything  she  could  desire. 
Nay,  in  answer  to  her  wayward  entreaties,  he  even 
consented  to  open  the  ball  with  her,  though  say- 
ing, *'  he  was  sure  he  should  make  an  old  idiot  of 
himself."  That  was  not  likely  !  I  watched  them 
walk  down  the  room  together,  and  heard  many 
people  say  with  a  smile,  what  a  handsome  pair  they 
were,  notwithstanding  the  considerable  difierence 
of  age.  It  was  a  very  quiet  evening  to  me.  Be- 
ing strange  to  almost  every  one  there,  I  sat  near 
old  Mrs.  Sutherland  in  a  corner.  Mr.  Sutherland 
asked  me  to  dance  once,  but  I  did  not  feel  strong, 
and  indeed  for  the  last  few  years  I  had  almost 
given  up  dancing.  He  laughed,  and  said  merrily : 
'*  It  was  not  fair  for  him  to  be  beginning  life  just 
when  I  ended  it." — A  true  word  spoken  in  jest. 
But  I  only  smiled. 

The  ball  produced  results  not  unlikely,  when  it 
was  meant  for  the  introduction  into  society  of  a 
young  woman,  handsome,  attractive,  and  an  heiress. 
A  week  or  two  after  Zillah's  birthday  Mr.  Sutli- 
erland  called  me  once  more  into  his  study.  1 
noticed  he  looked  rather  paler  and  less  composed 
than  usual.  He  forgot  even  to  ask  me  to  sit  down, 
and  we  stood  together  by  the  fireplace,  which  I 
remember  was  filled  with  a  great  vase  of  lilacs  that 
Zillah  had  insisted  on  placing  there.  It  filled  the 
room  with  a  strong,  rich  scent,  which  now  I  never 
perceive  without  its  calling  back  to  mind  that  room 
and  that  day.  He  said  :  *'  I  have  had  a  letter  to- 
day, on  which  I  wish  to  consult  with  you  before 
showing  it  to  Miss  Le  Poer."  I  was  rather  star- 
tled by  the  formal  word,  since  he  usually  said 
"  Zillah,"  as  was  natural.  **  It  is  a  letter — scarcely 
surprising — in  fact  to  be  expected  after  what  1 

noticed  at  the  dinner-party  yesterday ;  in  fact 

Put  you  had  better  read  it  yourself."  He  took  the 
letter  from  his  desk,  and  gave  it  to  me.  It  was  an 
earnest  and  apparently  sincere  application  for  the 
hand  of  his  ward.  The  suitor  was  of  good  family 
and  moderate  prospects.  I  had  noticed  he  was  very 
attentive  to  Zillah  at  the  ball,  and  on  some  occa- 
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U0I18  since  ;  still  I  was  a  good  deal  surpiised,  moTe 
80  even  than  Mr.  Satherland,  who  had  evidently 
watched  her  closer  than  I.  I  gave  him  hack  the 
letter  in  silence,  and  avoided  looking  at  his  face. 

'*  Well,  Cassia,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  and  with 
an  appearance  of  gayety,  *'  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
Yott  women  are  the  best  counsellors  in  these  mat- 
ters. ' '  I  smiled,  but  both  he  and  I  very  soon  became 
grave  once  more.  *'  It  is  a  thing  to  be  expected," 
continued  he  in  a  voice  rather  formal  and  hard. 
"  With  Zillah's  personal  attractions  and  large  for- 
tune she  was  sure  to  receive  many  offers.  Still  it 
is  early  to  begin  these  affairs."  I  reminded  him 
that  she  was  twenty-one.  "  True,  true.  She 
might,  under  other  circumstances,  have  been  mar- 
ried long  before  this.    Do  you  think  that  she" 

I  suppose  he  was  going  to  ask  me  whether  she  was 
likely  to  accept  Mr.  French,  or  whether  she  had 
hitherto  formed  any  attachment.  But  probably 
delicacy  withheld  him,  for  he  suddenly  stopped  and 
omitted  the  question.  Soon  he  went  on  in  the  same 
steady  tone :  *'  I  think  Zillah  ought  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  this  circumstance.  Mr.  French 
states  that  this  letter  to  me  is  the  first  confession  of 
his  feelings.  That  was  honorable  oa  his  part. 
He  is  a  gentleman  of  good  standing,  though  far  her 
inferior  in  fortune.  People  might  say  that  he 
wanted  her  property  to  patch  up  the  decayed  estate 
at  Weston-brook. ' '  This  was  spoken  bitterly,  very 
bitterly  for  a  man  of  such  kind  nature  as  Andrew 
Sutherland.  He  seemed  conscious  of  it,  and  added  : 
"  I  may  wrong  him,  and  if  so,  I  regret  it.  But  do 
you  not  think,  Cassia,  that  of  all  things  it  must  be 
most  despicable,  most  mean,  most  galling  to  a  man 
of  any  pride  or  honest  feeling,  the  thought  of  the 
world's  saying  that  he  married  his  wife  for  money, 
as  a  prop  to  his  falling  fortunes,  or  a  shield  to  his 
crumbling  honor?  I  would  die  a  thousand  deaths 
first." 

In  the  passion  of  the  moment  the  red  color  rushed 
violently  to  his  cheek,  and  then  he  became  more 
pallid  than  ever.  I  beheld  him ;  my  eyes  were 
opened  now.  I  held  fast  by  the  marble  chimney- 
piece,  so  that  I  could  stand  quite  upright,  firm, 
and  quiet.  He  walked  hurriedly  to  the  window, 
and  flung  it  open,  saying  the  scent  of  the  lilacs  was 
too  strong.  When  he  came  back,  we  were  both 
ready  to  talk  again.  I  believe  I  spoke  first — ^to  save 
him  the  pain  of  doing  so.  **  I  have  no  idea,"  said 
I,  and  I  said  truly,  '*  what  answer  Zillah  will  give 
to  this  letter.  Hitherto  I  have  known  all  her  feel- 
ings, and  am  confident  that  while  she  stayed  with 
me  her  heart  was  untouched."  Here  I  waited  for 
him  to  speak,  but  he  did  not.  I  went  on  :  **Mr. 
French  is  very  agreeable,  and  she  seems  to  like 
him ;  but  a  girl's  heart,  if  of  any  value  at  all,  is 
rarely  won  in  three  meetings,  i  think,  however, 
that  Zillah  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  this 
letter.     Will  you  tell  her,  or  shall  I?" 

**  Gro  you  and  do  it — a  woman  can  best  deal  with 
a  woman  in  these  cases.  And,"  he  added,  rising 
slowly  and  looking  down  upon  me  from  his  majestic 
height  with  that  grave  and  self-possessed  smile 
which  was  likewise  as  sweet  as  any  woman^, 
*'  tell  Zillah  from  me,  that  though  I  wish  her  to 
marry  in  her  own  rank  and  with  near  equality  of 
fortune,  to  save  her  from  all  those  dangers  of  mer- 
cenary oilers  to  which  an  heiress  is  so  cruelly  ex- 
posed ;  still,  both  now  and  at  all  times,  I  leave  her 
to  the  dictates  of  her  own  affections,  and  her  hap- 
piness will  ever  be  my  chief  consideration  in  life." 
He  spoke  with,  formal  serenity  until  the  latter 
words,  when  his  voice  sank  a  little.    Then  he  led 


me  to  the  door,  and  I  went  out.  Zillah  lay  on  a 
sofa  reading  a  love-story.  Her  crisped  black  hair 
was  tossed  about  the  crimson  cushions,  and  her 
whole  figure  was  that  of  rich  Eastern  luxuriance. 
She  had  always  rather  a  fantastic  way  of  dress,  and 
now  she  looked  almost  like  a  princess  out  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Even  though  her  skin  was  that 
of  a  half-caste,  and  her  little  hands  were  not  white, 
but  brown,  there  was  no  denying  that  she  was  a 
very  beautiful  woman.  I  felt  it — saw  it — knew  it ! 
After  a  minute's  pause  I  went  to  her  side ;  she 
jumped  up  and  kissed  me,  as  she  was  rather  fond 
of  doin^.  Her  kisses  were  very  strange  to  me  just 
then.  I  came  as  quickly  as  possible  to  my  enrand, 
and  gave  her  the  letter  to  read.  As  she  glanced 
through  it  her  cheeks  flushed,  and  her  lip  began 
to  curl.  She  threw  the  letter  on  my  lap,  and  said 
abruptly :  "  Well,  and  what  of  that?"  I  began  a 
few  necessary  explanations.    Zillah  stopped  me. 

'*  Oh,  I  heard  something  of  the  sort  from  Mr. 
French  last  night.  I  did  not  believe  him,  nor  do  I 
now.     He  is  only  making  a  jest  of  me." 

I  answered  that  this  was  impossible.  In  my 
own  mind  I  was  surprised  at  Zillah 's  having  known 
the  matter  before,  and  having  kept  it  so  quietly. 
Mr.  French's  statement  about  his  honorable  reti- 
cence towards  the  lady  of  his  devotions  must  have 
been  untrue.  Still  this  was  not  so  remarkable  as 
Zillah's  oWn  secreoy  on  the  subject.  "  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me,  my  dear?"  said  I:  '* /oa  know 
your  happiness  is  of  the  first  importance  to  me  as 
well  as  to  your  guardian . ' '  And,  rather  hesitating, 
I  repealed  word  by  word,  as  near  as  I  could,  Mr. 
Sutherland  s  message.  Zillah  half-hid  her  face 
within  the  cushions,  and  then  drew  it  out  burning 
red. 

**  He  thinks  I  am  going  to  accept  the  creature 
then?  He  would  have  me  marry  a  conceited, 
chattering,  mean-looking,  foolish  boy ! "  (Now  Mr. 
French  was  certainly  twenty-five.)  "  One,  too, 
that  only  wants  me  for  my  fortune,  and  nothing 
else.  It  is  very  wrong  and  cruel  and  unkind  of 
him,  and  you  may  go  and  tell  him  so." 

"  Tell  who  ?"  said  I,  bewildered  by  this  outburst 
of  indignation,  and  great  confusion  of  personal  pro- 
nouns. 

"  Mr.  Sutherland,  of  course !  Who  else  would 
I  tell  ?    Whose  opinion  else  do  I  care  for  ?    Go 

and  say  to  him No,"  she  added  abruptly ;  "  no, 

you  need  n't  trouble  him  with  anything  about  such 
a  foolish  girl  a»  I.    Just  say  I  shall  not  marry  Mr. 
French,  and  will  he  be  so  kind  as  to  give  him  his 
answer,  and  bid  him  let  me  alone?"    Here,  quite 
exhausted  with  her  wrath,  Zillah  sank  back  and 
took  to  her  book,  turning  her  head  from  me.     But 
I  saw  that  she  did  not  read  one  line,  that  her  mo- 
tionless eyes  were  fixed  and  full  of  a  strange  deep 
expression.    I  began  to  cease  wondering  what  the 
future  would  bring.    Very  soon  afterwards  I  went 
back  to  Mr.  Sutherland,  and  told  him  all  that  had 
passed ;  just  the  plain  facts  without  any  comments  - 
of  my  own.     He  apparently  required   none.     I 
found  him  sitting  composedly  with  some  papen . 
before  him — he  had  for  the  last  few  days  beenim-  - 
mersed  in  business  which  seemed  rather  to  troubls  ^ 
him ;  he  started  a  little  as  I  entered,  but  immedi-  - 
ately  came  forward  and  listened  with  a  quiet  aspect . 
to  the  message  I  had  to  bring.    I  could  not  tell 
whether  it  made  him  happy  or  the  contrary  ;  his  . 
countenance  could  be  at  times  so  totally  impassiTe  • 
that  no  friend,  dearest  or  nearest,  could  ever  find, 
out  from  it  anything  he  did  not  wish  to  betray. 

'*  The  matter  is  settled  then,"  said  he  gmvelyft 
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rill  write  to  Mr.  French  to-day,  and  perhaps 
It  would  be  as  well  if  we  never  allude  to  what  has 
passed.  I,  at  least,  shall  not  do  it;  tell  Zillah  so. 
But,  in  the  futorej  say  that  I  entreat  she  -keeps  no 
secrets  back  from  you.  Remember  this,  my  dear 
Cassia ;  watch  over  her  as  you  love  her — ^and  you 
do  love  herV  continued  he,  graspiAg  my  hand.  I 
answered  that  I  did,  and,  God  knows,  even  then  I 
told  no  lie.  She  was  a  very  dear  child  to  me 
always!  Mr.  Sutherland  seemed  quite  satisfied 
and  at  rest.  He  bade  roe  a  cheeiful  good-by, 
which  I  knew  meant  that  I  should  go  away,  so 
accordingly  I  went.  Passing  the  drawing-room 
door  I  saw  Zillah  lying  in  her  old  position  on  the 
sofa  ;  sn  I  would  not  distnrb  her,  but  went  and 
walked  for  an  hour  nnder  a  clump  of  fir-trees  in  the 
garden.  Tliey  made  a  shadow  dark  and  grave  and 
still ;  il  was  pleasanter  than  being  on  the  lawn, 
among  the  flowers,  the  sunshine,  and  the  bees.  I 
did  nut  come  in  until  dinner-time.  There  were 
only  ourselves,  just  a  family  party — Mr.  Sutherland 
did  not  join  us  until  we  reached  the  dining-room 
door.  I  noticed  that  Zillah^s  color  changed  as  he 
approached,  and  that  all  dinner-time  she  hardly 
spoke  to  him ;  but  he  behaved  to  her  as  usual.  He 
was  rather  thoughtful,  for,  as  he  told  me  privately, 
he  had  some  trifling  business-anxieties  burdening 
him  just  then  ;  otherwise  he  seemed  the  same. 
Nevonheless,  whether  it  was  his  fault  or  Zillah 's, 
in  a  tu  A  liays  the  fact  grew  apparent  to  me  that 
they  were  not  quite  snch  good  friends  as  heretofore. 
A  restraint,  a  discomfort,  a  shadow  scarcely  tangi- 
ble, yet  still  there,  was  felt  .between  them.  Such 
a  cloud  often  rises — a  .mist  that  comes  just  before 
the  day-dawn ;  or,  as  happens  sometimes,  before 
the  night. 

For  many  days — how  many  I  do  not  recollect, 
since  about  this  time  all  in  the  house  and  in  the 
world  without  seemed  to  go  on  so  strangely — ^for 
many  days  afterwards  nothing  happened  of  any 
consequence,  except  that  one  Sunday  afternoon  I 
made  a  faint  struggle  of  politeness  in  some  remark 
about  '*  going  home*'  and  **  encroaching  on  their 
hospitality,"  which  was  met  with  such  evident  pain 
and  alarm  by  all  parties,  that  I  was  silent ;  so  we 
stayed  yet  longer.  One  morning — it  was  high 
summer  now — we  were  sitting  at  breakfast ;  we 
three  only,  as  Mrs.  Sutherland  never  rose  early. 
I  was  making  tea,  Zillah  near  me,  and  Mr.  Suther* 
land  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  He  looked  anxious, 
and  did  not  talk  much,  though  I  remember  he  rose 
up  once  to  throw  a  handful  of  crumbs  to  a  half-tame 
thrush  who  had  built  on  the  lawn — he  was  always 
So  kind  to  every  living  thing.  *<  There,  my  fine 
bird,  take  some  home  to  your  wife  and  weans  !*' 
said  he  pleasantly ;  but  at  the  words  became  grave, 
even  sad,  once  more.  He  had  his  letters  beside 
him,  and  opened  them  successively  until  he  came 
to  on0->a  momentous  one,  I  know  ;  for  though  he 
never  moved,  but  read  quietly  on,  every  ray  of 
color  went  out  of  his  face.  He  dropped  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  and  sat  so  long  in  that  attitude  that 
we  were  b<»ih  frightened. 
*'  Is  anything  the  matter?*'  I  said  gently,  for 

.'  Zillah  was  dumb, 

*'Did  you  speak  V  he  answered  with  a  bewil- 

-  dered  stare.  '*  Forgive  me ;  I — ^I  have  had  bad 
news'* — and  he  uM  to  resume  the  duties  of  the 
meal ;  but  it  was  impossible ;    he  was  evidently 

'  erushed,  as  even  the  strongest  and  bravest  men  will 
be,  for  the  moment,  under  some  great  and  unex- 
pected ahock.    We  said  to   him — I    repeat  we, 

» because,  though  Zillah  spoke  not,  her  look  was 


enough,  had  he  seen  it — we  said  to  htm  those  lew 
soothing  things  that  women  can,  and  ought  to  sajr, 
in  such  a  time.  "  Ay,*'  he  answered,  quite  uih 
manned — **  ay,  you  are  very  kind.  I  think — if  I 
could  speak  to  some  one — Cassia,  will  you  come  V 
He  rose  slowly,  and  hteld  out  his  hand  to  roe.  To 
me,'  That  proof  of  his  confidence,  hts  tenderness, 
his  friendship,  I  have  always  remembered,  ami 
thought,  with  thankful  heart,  that,  though  not 
made  to  give  him  happiness,  I  have  sometimes 
done  him  a  little  good  when  he  was  in  trouble. 

We  walked  together  from  the  room.  ]  heard  a 
low  sob  behind  us,  but  had  no  power  to  slay  ; 
besides,  a  momentary  pang  mattered  little ;  the 
sobs  would  be  hushed  erelong. — Standing  behind 
the  chair  where  he  sat  I  heard  the  story  of  Mr. 
Sutherland's  misfortunes — misfortunes  neither 
strange  nor  rare  in  the  mercantile  world.  In  one 
brief  word,  he  was  ruined  ;  that  is,  so  far  as  a  man 
can  be  considered  ruined  who  has  enoufrh  left  to  pay 
iill  his  creditors,  and  start  in  the  world  afresh  as  a 
penniless  honest  man.  He  told  me  this — an  every- 
day story  ;  nay,  it  had  been  my  own  father *s^told 
it  me  with  great  composure,  and  I  listened  with  the 
same.  I  was  acquainted  with  all  these  kitid  of 
business  matters  of  old.  It  was  very  strange,  but 
I  felt  no  grief,  no  pity  for  his  losses;  I  only  felt, 
on  my  own  account,  a  burning,  avaricious  thirst  for 
gold  ;  a  frantic  envy — a  mad  longing  to  have  fur  a 
single  day,  a  single  hour,  wealth  in  millions. 

*'  Yes,  it  must  be  sn,"  said  he,  when,  after 
talking  to  me  a  little  more,  I  saw  the  hard  muscles 
of  his  face  relax,  and  he  grew  patient,  ready  to 
bear  his  troubles  like  a  man — like  Andrew  Suth- 
erland. '*  Yes,  I  roust  give  up  this  house,  and  all 
my  pleasant  life  here ;  but  I  can  do  it,  since  I 
shall  be  alone."'  And  then  he  added  in  a  low 
tone  :  **  I  am  glad.  Cassia,  very  glad  of  two 
things:  my  mother's  safe  settlement,  and  the 
winding-up  last  month  of  all  my  afl^irs  with — Miss 
Le  Pt»er." 

**  When,"  said  I,  after  a  pause,  "  when  do  ynu 
intend  to  tell  Zillah  what  has  happened  ?**  I  felt 
feverishly  anxious  that  she  should  know  all,  and 
that  I  should  learn  how  she  would  act. 

*'  Tell  Zillah?  Ay,*'  he  repeated,  •*  tell  her  at 
once — tell  her  at  once."  And  then  he  sunk  back 
into  his  chair,  muttering  something  about  *^  its  sig- 
nifying little  now." 

I  left  him,  and,  with  my  heart  nerved  as  it  were 
to  anythinff,  went  back  to  the  room  where  Zillah 
was.  Her  eyes  met  me  with  a  bitter,  fierce, 
jealous  look — jealous  of  me,  the  fixtlish  child ! — 
until  1  told  her  what  had  happened  to  our  friend. 
Then  she  wept,  hut  only  for  a  moment,  until  a 
light  broke  upon  her.  *'  What  d(>es  it  signify?" 
cried  she,  echoing,  curiously  enough,  his  own 
words.  **  I  am  of  age — I  can  do  just  what  I  like ; 
so  I  will  give  my  guardian  all  my  money.  Go 
back  and  tell  him  so  !**  I  hesitated.  **  I  tell  you 
I  will ;  all  I  have  in  the  world  is  not  too  good  for 
him.  Everything  belonging  to  me  is  his,  and" — 
Here  she  stopped,  and  catching  my  fixed  IcKik,  be- 
came covered  with  confusion.  Still  the  generous 
heart  did  not  waver.  *^  And  when  he  has  my  fortune, 
you  and  I  will  go  and  live  together,  and  be  govern- 
esses." I  felt  the  girl  was  in  earnest,  nor  wished  to 
deceive  me  ;  and  though  I  let  her  deceive  herself  a 
little  longer,  it  was  with  joy — ^ay,  with  joy — that 
in  the  heart  I  clasped  to  mine  was  such  unselfish- 
ness, such  true  nobility,  not  unworthy  even  of  what 
it  was  about  to  win.  1  went  once  more  through 
the  hall — ^the  long,  cool,  silent  hall,  which  I  trod 
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M)  dizzily,  daring  not  to  paase— unto  Mr.  Suther- 
land's presence.    "  Well  !*'  he  said,  looking  up. 

I  tuld — in  what  words  I  cannot  remember  now ; 
but  solemnly,  faithfully,  as  if  1  were  answering  my 
account  before  Heaven — the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth.  He  listened,  pressing  his  hands  on  his 
eyes,  and  then  gave  vent  to  one  heavy  sigh  like  a 
woman's  sob.  At  last  he  rose  and  walked  feebly 
to  the  door.  There  he  paused,  as  though  to 
account  for  his  going.  *'  I  ought  to  thank  her, 
you  know.  It  must  not  be — not  by  any  means  ; 
still  I  ought  to  go  and  thank  her — the— dear — 
child!"  His  voice  ceased,  broken  by  emotion. 
Once  more  he  held  out  his  hand  ;  I  grasped  it,  and 
said:  **Go!*'  At  the  parlor-door  he  stopped, 
apparently  for  me  to  precede  him  in  entering  there ; 
but,  as  if  accidentally,  I  passed  on  and  let  him 
enter  alone.  Whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  I  knew 
clear  as  light  what  would  happen  then  and  there. 
The  door  shut — they  two  being  within,  and  I 
without.  In  an  hour  I  came  back  towards  the 
house.  I  had  been  wandering  somewhere  I  think 
under  the  fir- wood.  It  was  broad  ntmn,  but  I  felt 
very  cold ;  it  was  always  cold  under  those  trees. 
I  had  no  way  to  pass  but  near  the  parlor- window ; 
and  some  insane  attraction  made  me  look  up  as  I 
went  by.  They  were  standing — ^they  two— close 
together,  as  lovers  stand.  His  arm  folded  her 
chtse;  hia  fiioe,  all  radiant,  yet  trembling  with 
tenderness,  was  pressed  upon  hers— O  my  God ! 

I  am  half-inclined  to  blot  out  the  last  sentence, 
as  it  seems  so  foolish  to  dilate  on  the  love-makings 
of  people  now  twelve  years  married ;  and  besides, 
growing  older,  one  feela  the  more  how  rarely  and 
bow  solemnly  the  Holy  Name  ought  to  be  mingled 
with  any  mere  burst  of  human  emotion.    But  I 


think  the  all-merciful  One  would  pardon  it  then.  Of 
course  no  reader  will  marvel  at  my  showing  emo« 
tion  over  the  union  of  these  my  two  dearest  objects 
on  earth. 

From  that  union  I  can  now  truly  say  I  have 
derived  the  greatest  comforts  of  my  life.  They 
were  married  quickly,  as  I  urged,  Mr.  Sutherland 
settling  his  wife's  whole  property  upon  herself. 
This  was  the  only  balm  his  manly  pride  could 
know ;  and  no  greater  proof  could  he  give  of  his 
passionate  love  for  her,  than  that  he  humbled  himself 
to  marry  an  heiress.  As  to  what  the  world  thought, 
no  one  could  ever  suspect  the  shadow  of  mercenary 
feeling  in  Andrew  Sutherland.  All  was  as  it 
should  be — and  so  best. 

After  Zillah's  marriage,  I  took  a  situation  abroad. 
Mr.  Sutherland  was  very  angry  when  he  knew  ; 
but  I  told  them  I  longed  for  the  soil  lulian  air,  and 
could  not  live  an  idle  life  on  any  account.  So  they 
let  me  go,  knowing,  as  he  smiling  said,  '*that 
Cassia  could  be  obstinate  when  she  had  a  mind — 
that  her  will,  like  her  heart,  was  aa  firm  as  a 
rock."     Ah  me! 

When  I  came  back,  it  was  to  a  calm,  contented, 
and  cheerful  middle-age;  to  the  home  of  a  dear 
brother  and  sister ;  to  the  love  of  a  new  genera- 
tion ;  to  a  life  filled  with  peace  of  heart  and  thank- 
fulness towards  God  ;  to — 

Hey-day !  writing  is  this  moment  become  cfuite 
impossible ;  for  there  peeps  a  face  in  at  my  bed- 
room-door, and  while  1  live,  not  for  worlds  shall 
my  young  folk  know  that  Aunt  Cassia  ia  an  au- 
thoress. Therefore,  good-by,  pen  ! — And  now  come 
in,  my  namesake,  my  darling,  my  fair-haired  Cas- 
sia, with  her  mother's  smile,  and  her  father's  eyes 
and  brow — I  may  kiss  both  now.  Ah,  God  ia 
heaven  bless  thee,  my  dear,  dear  child  ! 


Thb  Jkwb  in  China. — ^In  our  issue  of  the  28th  of 
January,  says  the  Hongkong  Rtgi$t€r^  we  gave  a 
very  interesting  account,  borrowed  from  the  JVbrth 
China  Herald,  of  an  excursion  made  by  two  Chinese 
Christians  who  had  been  trained  by  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  search  of  a  colony  of  Jews  who 
were  supposed  to  exist  at  K*hae-fung-foo  (lat.  34^ 
55'  N.,  long.  1°  60'  W.  of  Pckin.)  As  was  antici- 
pated, the  people  they  went  in  search  of  were  discov- 
ered, but  in  the  most  abject  and  wretched  condition, 
having  for  their  bed  the  bare  ground,  with  only  rags 
to  cover  them,  and  irith  means  barely  sufficient  to 
support  nature.  It  would  appear  that  their  existence 
was  known  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries  some  century 
and  a  half  ago  ;  but,  up  to  the  present  time,  nothing 
had  been  done  towards  gaining  a  knowledge  of  their 
history.  And  what  a  history  would  not  this  prove 
if  it  could  be  traced  back  to  the  date  at  which  they 
separated  fi-om  the  rest  of  their  people !  In  poverty 
and  abject  wretchedness  they  now  exist,  living  apart 
from  the  Mihomedans  and  the  idolaters  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded.  On  the  first  visit  little  else 
was  accomplished  than  the  procuring  a  few  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  containing  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures.  From  private  letters  which  hare 
been  received  from  Shanghai,  a  second  visit,  we 
learn,  hod  been  paid  to  this  interesting  colony,  and 
six  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  original  Hebrew, 
have  been  obtained.  Two  of  the  Jews  themselves 
have  also  arrived  at  Shanghai.  The  copies  of  .the 
Pentateuch  ere  long  will  be  (brwarded  to  Europe,  and 
will  prove  of  intense  interest  to  the  learned  in  the 
Hebrew  language.  The  knowledge  of  this  language 
has  entirely  passed  away  from  this  community,  not 
one  member  of  it  being  able  to  speak  or  read  it.  The 
last  pci'son  who  could  do  so,  they  state,  was  their 
priest,  who  died  some  fifty  years  ago. 


Telkbcopes. — A  new  and  most  important  invention 
in  telescopes,  possessing  such  extraordinary  powers 
that  some,  three  and  a  half  inches,  with  an  extra 
eye-piece,  will  show  distinctly  Jupiter's  moons, 
Saturn's  ring,  and  the  double  stare  ;  with  the  same 
telescope,  weighing  only  three  ounces,  can  be  seen  a 
person's  countenance  three  and  a  half  miles  distant, 
and  an  object  from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles.  They 
supersede  every  other  kind  for  the  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  are  of  larger  and  all  sites,  with  increasing 
powere  accordingly. — The  Globe, 


Post-office  Linoo. — We  obsenre  that  the  Post- 
office  notices  adopt  the  word  prepaid,  which^  is  both 
an  adulterous  compound,  half  Latin  half  English,  and 
sheer  surplusage.  When  the  word  **  paid"  is  written 
on  a  letter,  what  more  is  to  be  expressed  ?  Ptist-paid 
on  a  letter  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  tlmn  pre- 
paid ;  but  paid  is  enough  for  plain  English.  When 
you  pay  money  down  for  an  article,  you  don't  pre- 
pay, you  pay,  and  that  is  enough.  Is  not  the  word 
disagreeable  enough  without  any  addition  tu  it  ? — Ex' 
aminer. 


A  CORBSSPONDBNT  of  the  London  Builder  suggests 
the  substitution  of  glass  for  the  stone  Ikcings  of 
buildings  ;  not  translucent  or  crystal  glass,  but  glass 
ground,  of  the  requisite  thickness  and  strength. 
Such  a  material,  he  odds,  would  not  absorb  the  dust 
and  smoke  constantly  floating  in  the  air  ;  but  every 
shower  would  wash  them  off,  and  buildings  would 
look  as  fresh  and  new  as  ever.  And  as  glass,  from 
recent  improvements,  can  be  moulded  to  any  shape, 
almost  as  perfectly  as  if  out,  the  most  exquisite  Gothie 
and  other  ornaments  could  be  produced. 
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From  ihe  Sptetator,  8  Nor. 

^  The  Kossath  demoostnitions  in  England  con* 
tinae  with  unabated  success,  though  the  official 
programmes  have,  in  some  cases,  been  modified 
according  to  circumstances.    The  mayors  of  Bir- 
mingham and  Manchester  have  had  the  good  seDse 
to  see  that,  in  their  official  capacity,  they  are  not 
warranted  to  take  upon  them  to  express  the  national 
feeling  towards  the  late  governor  of  Hungary.   M. 
Kossuth  has  in  consequence  been  obliged  to  aban- 
don his  resolution  to  receive  honors  and  banquets 
only  from  the  constituted  authorities,  and  to  accept 
of  the  non-official  invitations  of  the  democrats  of 
Birmingham  and  the  Anti-<^orn-law  leaguers  of 
Manchester.    These  provincial  displays  are  to  come. 
The  manifestation  of  the  current  week  was  that  of 
the  address  presented  to  the  Magyar  by  the  work- 
ing classes  of  the  metropolis,    it  is  obvious  from 
these  demonstrations  that  a  very  warm  sympathy 
with  Kossuth  pervades  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  England.    The  upper  classes  have  stood  aloof 
from  the  movement ;  and  of  this  an  uneasy  sense 
may  be  perhaps  traced  in  Kossuth's  answer  to  the 
address  of  the  French  proscrits,  denying  that  any 
attempts  have  been  made  to  detach  him  from  the 
cause  of  democracy,  or  could  succeed  with  him  if 
made.    The  popular  sympathy  of  v/hich  we  speak 
is  natural.     The  struggle  in  Hungary  was  better 
suited  to  awaken  it  than  any  recent  effort  of  any 
of  the  nations  of  Europe,  except  perhaps  Italy.     It 
was  more  spontaneous  and  purely  national— <at  least, 
appeared  so  at  this  distance.    Then  Louis  Kos- 
luth  is  an  interesting  personage.    By  his  own  un- 
aided efforts,  he  raised  himself,  from  a  humble 
station,  to  be  the  dictator  of  Hungary  ;  he  mustered 
armies,  and  wielded  the  destinies  of  his  country. 
That  personal  ambition  was  one  of  his  motives,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  deny  ;  for  that  is  perhaps  an  es- 
sential ingredient  in  very  active  politicians.    The 
personal  disparagements  which  preceded  his  ap- 
pearance among  us  rather  helped,  to  recommend 
him  to  John  Bull,  always  ready  to  take  the  part  of 
a  man  assailed  at  disadvantage.    In  addition  to  all 
these  favorable  circumstances,  the  time  of  his  ar- 
rival has  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  success. 
The  closing  of  the  Great  Exhibition  had  left  the 
English  public  at  a  loss  for  some  means  of  excite- 
ment,    iiord  John  Russell  kept  silence,  and  would 
not  supply  the  want :  the  financial  and  parliamen- 
tary reformers  were  willing  enough,  but  could  not ; 
the  Exeter  Hall  and  the  Royal  Academy  seasons 
had  passed.     The  arrival  of  a  genuine  foreign  lion 
at  such  a  moment  was  a  godsend  ;  and  when  it  was 
found  that,  instead  of  articulate  roaring,  this  lion 
was  capable  of  expressing  itself  eloquently  in  good 
idioniatic  English,  public  delight  knew  no  bounds. 
There  has  been,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  usual 
interference  of  plotters  and  planners  to  turn  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  new  lion  to  their  own  accoont,  and 
of  busy-bodies  aiming  at  notoriety  by  attaching 
themselves  to  his  train  ;  but  not  to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  usual  and  tolerable  on   such  occasions. 
Kossuth  has  had  the  dark  hour  of  exile  lightened 
by  an  honest  expression  of  popular  sympathy.    la 
about  a  week  he  will  leave  us,  and  some  new  ob- 
ject will  engage  the  public  attention.    For  if  he 
flatters  himself  that  any  real  progress  has  been 
made  in  enlisting  this  country  in  a  crusade  to  es- 
tablish the  independence  of  Hungary  or  replace 
himself  at  the  head  of  that  nation,  he  is  mistaken. 
The  new  version  of  the  doctrine  of  peace  and  non- 
intervention has  not  yet  made  sufficient  progress 
among  us. 


KOSSUTH   AND   THE    CORPORATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Spectator  : 

Sir,— It  was  amusing  to  your  readers  to  hear  the 
Marquis  of  Granby  describing  your  paper  to  the 
Leicestershire  agriculturists  as  '*  a  violent  free- 
trade  organ ;"  and  I  should  only  excite  a  smile  if 
I  were  to  make  an  exaggerative  effort  to  redress 
the  balance  by  charging  you  with  absolutist  tory- 
ism.  But  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  giving  utterance  to 
a  feeling  entertained  by  very  many  of  your  readers, 
when  I  say  that  the  manner  in  which  you  deal  with 
the  subject  of  Kossuth's  reception  in  this  country 
has  excited  my  unfeigned  surprise.  I  allude  par- 
ticularly to  the  two  leading  articles  in  your  number 
of  last  Saturday.  Will  you  allow  me  to  comment 
briefly  on  some  of  their  positions  ? 

I  would  first  remark  that  the  current  dogmas, 
about  intervention  and  non-intervention,  though  con* 
venient  as  limited  expressions  of  partial  truth  and 
as  significant  indices  of  policy,  are  quite  worthless 
as  guides.  The  declamation  that  puflls  them  oat 
only  reveals  their  holluwness.  It  is  absurd  to 
erect  into  principles  such  categorical  imperatives  as 
**  never  interfere  at  all  in  the  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions,'' or  l^  never  interfere,  except  to  prevent 
others  from'  interfering."  They  are  mere  rules, 
which  require  a  further  science  of  exceptions.  I 
admit  that  rigid  positive  rules  are  what  the  intel- 
lectual taste  of  this  mechanical  age  demands.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  taste  of  the  age,  morality, 
whether  social  or  political,  rests  on  principles,  to 
which  rules  must  be  subordinate.  And  we  do 
practically  find  that  mere  mechanical  framework  is 
from  time  to  time  broken  asunder  by  the  dynamical 
impulse  of  living  moral  forces.  Perhaps  nothing 
can  exhibit  more  clearly  the  insufficient  character 
of  those  rules  than  the  old  but  ever  useful  analogy 
between  public  and  individual  action.  Who  are 
more  alive  than  Englishmen  to  the  folly  of  med- 
dling without  a  proper  occasion  in  the  afiairs  of  other 
families?  Yet,  is  there  any  rational  being  whose 
antipathy  to  meddlesome  incapacity  carries  him  eo 
far  as  to  induce  him  to  deny  that  a  man  of  influence 
ought  ever  to  interfere  in  his  neighbor*s  business? 
Surely  the  true  doctrine  is,  that,  alike  in  public 
and  private  afilairs,  the  possession  of  power  involves 
a  responsibility  for  its  beneficial  application,  and 
that  the  question,  whether  power  can  be  applied 
beneficially  or  not,  depends  on  the  elements  of  the 
particular  case,  and  must  be  determined  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  best  discretion.  It  is  a  symptom  of 
positive  imbecility  to  be  driven  to  an  opposite  ex- 
treme by  the  ill  success  of  a  Paul  Pry  or  a  Palm- 
erston. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  whole  mental  tendency 
of  our  time,  seen  alike  in  theology  and  politics,  is 
to  grasp  at  some  strict  rule,  miscalled  a  principle, 
which  may  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  actively 
exercising  and  depending  upon  the  faculties  by 
which  we  form  a  judgment.  Moral  indolence  and 
timidity  find  great  fault  with  so  indecisive  a  maxim 
as  that  which  affirms  that  intervention  is  right  then 
and  only  then  when  good  results  may  reasonably 
be  •  expected  from  it.  But  if  nature  bids  us  act 
by  the  sense  she  gives  us,  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  go  by  mechanism.  Is  it  not  time,  then,  to  aban- 
don the  antagonistic  affirmance  of  intervention  and 
non-intervention  respectively  ? 

But  you  maintain  that  our  English  municipali- 
ties have  constructed  a  judgment  out  of  insufficient 
materials.  Now  it  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  a 
municipal  functionary  necessarily  eats  more,  and  is 
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by  conseqaence  more  ignorant  than  other  people. 
My  own  respect  for  our  reformed  local  institutions 
leads  me  to  hope  that  it  is  not  true.  But  it  is 
clear,  not  only  that  aldermen  and  common  coun- 
cilmen  are  officially  the  representatives  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  but  that,  in  the  present  case,  they 
are  giving  a  fair  expression  to  the  feelings  of  their 
constituents.  Therefore  a  sneer  at  municipalities 
resolves  itself  into  a  contemptuous  estimate  of  peo- 
ple in  general,  which  is  no  doubt  an  attractive  and 
a  tenable  position,  though  hardly  of  much  use,  at 
least  in  a  newspaper.  But  on  this  occasion  the 
champion  of  people  in  general  has  an  easy  task. 
The  great  mass  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
politics  in  this  country,  however  ignorant  they  may 
be,  read  the  Times  at  least,  generally  some  other 
journal  as  well.  Now  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
fessing my  belief,  that  nothing  more  is  needed  than 
a  regular  perusal  of  the  Times,  to  justify  an  Eng- 
lishman in  entertaining  the  highest  respect  for 
Kossuth  and  the  most  cordial  sympathy  with  his 
cause.  The  great  historical  facts  of  Kossuth^s  ca- 
reer cannot  be  disguised  ;  and  the  mere  contempla- 
tion of  these,  and  of  the  utter  failure  of  an  avowed 
adversary's  most  zealous  attempts  to  blacken  his 
character,  is  sufficient,  not  to  excuse,  but  to  demand 
the  expression  of  hearty  English  feeling.  It  is  on- 
necessary  to  prove  that  Austria  may  be  offended : 
no  one  has  any  doubt  of  that. 

You  point  out,  very  justly,  that  sympathy  may 
involve  sacrifice.  I  can  hardly  suppose  any  mayor 
or  alderman  so  absorbed  by  the  gratification  of  his 
palate  as  to  forget  that.  But  your  paper  is  one  of 
the  last  in  which  I  should  expect  to  find  a  warn- 
ing against  indulgence  in  a  noble  action,  because 
of  the  contingent  pecuniary  loss.  Why,  what 
would  the  history  of  England  be  without  the  trail 
of  glory  which  triumphant  ventures  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  virtue  have  left  behind  them  ?  Are 
we  the  admiring  countrymen  of  Cromwell  and  of 
William  the  Third,  of  Chatham  and  of  Pitt,  and 
are  we  to  answer  a  call  to  succor  the  oppressed  by 
a  significant  action  upon  the  breeches-pocket  ?  We 
hear  enough  of  the  national  debt  and  of  the  cost  of 
war;  but  is  there  an  Englishman  who  dares  to 
avow,  that  he  would  rather  have  this  richest  coun- 
try in  the  world  still  richer,  than  be  the  inheritor 
of  the  admiration  of  Europe?  This  is  not  decla- 
mation :  let  any  man  quietly  ask  himself  the  ques- 
tion. I  refrain  from  inquiring  whether,  with  our 
debt,  we  are  not  the  wealthier  for  the  sacrifices  we 
have  made.  But  whether  that  be  the  case  or  not, 
I  say,  for  my  own  part,  God  forbid  that  the  hered- 
itary mission  of  England  as  the  friend  of  the  op- 
pressed should  be  transferred  to  its  more  energetic 
offspring  in  the  New  World. 

The  arrrument  you  draw  from  the  obligation  of 
municipal  bodies  to  '*  stick  to  their  last*'  is  a  very 
respectable  one ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  it 
smacks  of  the  prudery  of  constitutionalism.  If  a 
national  sympathy  is  to  be  expressed,  Parliament, 
no  duubt,  would  be  the  best  organ ;  but,  failing 
that,  can  you  sui;gest  a  better  channel  than  the 
corporations?  They  seem  to  me  to  answer  the 
purpose  as  well  as  any  other  organization. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  not  observed  the  brevity  I 

I>romis8d :  but  I  will  sum  up  the  purpose  of  my 
eiter  by  submitting,  that  the  opponents  of  Kossuth 
and  the  English  corporations  ought  to  devote  them- 
selves to  proving  one  of  two  things, — either  that 
the  Hungarians  do  not  deserve  our  help,  or  that  we 
should  do  more  harm  than  good  by  giving  it. 

D. 


[Our  correspondent  "  D."  will  see  by  our  paper 
on  the  non-intervention  principle,  that  he  is  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  there  is  any  difference  between 
us  on  that  point ;  his  opponents  are  the  members 
of  the  Peace  Society,  and  the  ultra-economists. 
We  believe  in  other  motives  than  those  which  are 
the  inspiration  of  trade,  and  that  these  other  mo- 
tives not  only  are  but  ought  to  be  ^embodied  in  na- 
tional policies.  Our  ''  contemptuous  estimate*'  of 
municipalities,  and  '*  therefore  of  people  in  general," 
amounts  simply  to  this — that  the  municipalities  are 
not  organs  constituted  for  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  on  questions  of  foreign  policy ;  and  that 
such  questions  are  not  ripe  for  popular  decision  till 
more  precise  information  has  been  laid  before  the 
people  than  is  furnished  by  the  foreign  correspond- 
ence of  our  daily  papers,  eked  out  by  two  or  three 
farty  pamphlets  and  one-sided  novels  and  narratives, 
f  our  correspondent  does  not  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  more  accurate  information  and  more  careful 
weighing  of  evidence,  before  pronouncing  an  opin- 
ion which,  when  collectively  pronounced,  may  be 
the  preliminary  step  to  an  European  war,  he  must 
either  underrate  the  awful  responsibility  which  will 
rest  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  provoke  such  a 
war,  or  he  most  have  been  singularly  fortunate  in 
his  acquaintance  with  the  members  of  English  cor- 
porations. Nor  have  we  ever  urged  **  pecuniary 
loss"  as  a  warning  *'  against  indulgence  in  a  noble 
action."  What  we  have  done  was  to  remind  those 
who  were  clamoring  for  intervention  to  put  down 
intervention,  that  such  intervention  means  war,  and 
that  war  means  taxes ;  and  that  consequently  the 
"  noble  action"  was  costly — a  warning  surely  not 
superfiuoos,  when  the  same  persons  who  cry  out 
for  this  sort  of  intervention  are  just  those  who  are 
loudest  in  denouncing  war  and  the  preparation  for 
war,  and  the  most  reckless  in  insisting  on  a  reduc- 
tion of  our  military  and  naval  establishments  and  a 
decrease  in  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  annual 
'*  little  account."  We  have  in  fact  done  nothing 
more  than  point  out  that  people  could  not  have 
their  whistle  without  paying  for  it.  Whether  the 
whistle  be  worth  the  paying  for,  we  leave  those  to 
decide  who  will  have  to  pay.  It  is  humbug,  not 
patriotism — claptrap,  not  national  spirit — that  is 
our  aversion.  And  we  heartily  join  in  our  corre- 
spondent's prayer,  that  *'  England's  hereditary  mis* 
sion  as  the  friend  of  the  oppressed  may  not  be 
transferred"  to  any  other  people ;  though  we  think 
**  our  energetic  offspring  in  the  New  World"  will 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  in  that  line  at  home  before 
they  can  go  abroad  on  any  such  mission  with  clean 
hands,  rrobably  the  same  remark  will  be  applied 
to  ourselves.  Nor  will  it  lose  weight  when  it  is 
remembered  who  said,  **  Hypocrite  !  first  cast  the 
beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  thou  wilt  see 
clearly  to  take  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye." 
We  may  finally  remark,  that  in  no  sense  are  we 
**  opponents"  of  either  Kossuth  or  the  English  cor- 
porations, but  hearty  well-wishers  of  both.  We 
deeply  regretuhat  the  former  was  crushed  by  over- 
whelming odds ;  and,  should  it  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  he  will  live  to  see  his  country  well 
governed,  in  possession  of  free  institutions,  we  can* 
not  doubt  that  his  name  will  live,  and  be  the  watch- 
word of  Hungarian  independence.  For  the  Eng- 
lish corporations,  we  can  only  wish  their  functions 
extended,  as  local  self-government  will  become 
more  than  ever  the  safeguard  of  liberty  as  the  de- 
mocracy grows  in  power  ;  and  to  this  end,  nothing 
can  be  more  conducive  than  that  the  functions  they 
at  present  possess  should  be  honestly  and  wisely 
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discharged,  that  sobriety  and  thoughtfulness  should 
temper  their  ardur  and  energy,  and,  above  all,  that 
they  should  recognize  their  due  place  in  the  con- 
stitution, and  not  usurp  a  representative  function  in 
matters  which  are  beyond  their  knowledge,  and 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  organ  of  the  state. — 
Ed.] 

From  the  Spectator,  Sth  Nov. 

THE   LATEST  DEVELOPMENT   OF    THE    NON-IN- 
TEBVR.NTION   PRINCIPLE. 

The  discussion  on  the  law  which  is  for  the 
fbture  to  regulate  international  relations  in  cases 
of  intestine  dissension,  has  assumed,  under  M. 
Kossutirs  able  oratory  and  the  sympathetic  excite- 
ment (if  his  hearers,  a  shape  widely  different  from 
that  which  it  took  in  the  less  practical  and  earnest 
debates  of  the  Peace  Society.  Our  windy-gos- 
pellers had  enunciated  a  great  principle  which  was 
to  dciminate  an  imaginary  future.  But  a  man 
smarting  under  an  intolerable  defeat,  inspired  by  a 
large  ambition,  and  animated  by  a  strong  imagina- 
tion, is  content  with  no  theories  about  a  distant 
age  of  gold,  but  seeks  at  once  to  put  in  action  the 
means  by  which  his  ends  mav  be  secured.  And 
so,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  discussion  has  escaped 
the  region  of  unrealities;  and  a  definite  scheme, 
practical  enough,  however  impracticable,  is  now 
put  forward,  embnicing  a  principle,  a  machinery, 
and  a  purpose.  The  principle  is  the  indefeasible 
right  of  each  component  part  of  a  state  to  decide 
for  itself  whether  it  will  continue  to  be  a  portion  of 
that  stale,  and  to  carry  that  decision  into  act  with- 
out foreign  interference.  The  machinery  is  an 
alliance  between  those  states  which  hold  the  prin- 
ciple, for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  it  on  those 
which  do  not.  On  the  mode  of  effecting  this  pur- 
pose the  authorities  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  agreed ; 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

Of  the  principle  itself  it  may  be  observed,  that 
it  is  perhaps  the  best  empirical  rule  that  can  at 
present  be  laid  down  for  the  prevention  of  a  general 
Euro()eaii  war.  In  the  absence  of  any  authority  to 
which -both  parties  in  a  quarrel  will  submit  their 
rights  and  abide  by  the  decision,  it  is  probably  the 
wisest  course  to  let  them  fight  it  out,  even  to  the 
issue  that  befell  the  Kilkenny  cats.  For  as  there 
are  always  two  sides  to  a  question,  different  nations 
would  always  manage  to  look  at  that  side  which 
squared  most  with  their  interests  or  prejudices ; 
and  so,  if  intervention  in  the  civil  contentions  of 
another  nation  were  to  be  the  rule,  such  intervention 
might  take  place  on  both  sides,  and  the  local  quar- 
rel would  soon  blaze  up  into  a  general  conflagra- 
tion. But  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  a  mere  em- 
pirical lule  elevated  into  a  principle  of  political 
ethics  ;  and  circumstances  may  easily  be  conceived 
under  which  non-intervention  would  be  cowardice 
and  burning  disgrace.  Such,  however,  are  not 
the  circunistanoes  of  Europe  in  the  year  1851,  and 
we  are  cotiient  that  the  rule  of  non-intervention 
ah(»uld  for  the  present  be  the  aim  of  statesmen  and 
of  peoples.  It  has  at  least  the  recommendation  of 
being  in  harmony  with  the  laissez-faire  method  of 
eluding  difficult  social  problems,  for  which  the  nine- 
teenth century  will  be  marked  in  history.  At  the 
tame  lime,  it  is  evident  that  the  principle  is  anti- 
social, tending  to  the  dissolution  of^  particular 
states,  and  to  the  prevention  of  the  development  of 
solidarity  in  Europe ;  and,  therefore,  if  accepted,  it 
must  be  under  a  protest  that  it  is  chosen  not  as  a 


good  but  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Indeed,  a  man 
might  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  unity  and  brotherhood,  that  has  grown  ap 
in  Europe  during  the  last  three  hundred  years,  is  a 
fair  counterbalance  to  the  iniquity  of  the  tyrannical 
interventions  which  have  so  powerfully  aided  io 
developing  it. 

On  this  principle,  however,  be  it  good  or  bad,  an 
alliance  is  projected  between  the  three  great  consti- 
tutional nations  of  France,  England  and  the  United 
States,  to  form  a  counterpoise  to  the  compact  ex- 
isting between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  for 
the  suppression  of  popular  liberties.     Orators  talk 
of  such  an  alliance  as  if  nothing  were  needed  for  it 
but  a  sheet  of  parchment  and  a  ready  writer.     But, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  material  force  without  which 
an  alliance  for  such  a  purpose  would  be  a  mockery, 
and  the  parchment   on  which  it  was  recorded  a 
fooPs  cap  for  those  who  trusted  to  it,  there  are 
conditions  necessary,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
recruiting  of  armies  and  the  equipment  of  ships 
would  be  a  trifle.     No  three  nations  in  the  world 
could  be  mentioned  which  more  profoundly  admire 
or  are  more  sensitively  jealous  of  each  other;  and 
while  the  admiration  is  sure  to  predominate  where 
their  interests  do  not  clash  and  their  rivalry  is  not 
called  out,  the  jealousy  would  be  equally  sure  to 
display  itself  the  moment  active  military  or  political 
cooperation  replaced  the  cordial  but  distant  courtesy 
of  the  present  relations.     As  it  is,  we  have  been 
nearer  going  to  war  with  both  America  and  France 
within   the  last  ten   years  than  with   any  other 
nation ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  spite  of  in- 
telligence and  good  feeling  and  all  that  our  times 
are  in  the  habit  of  boasting,  such  war  would  have 
been  popular  in  both  countries  but  for  the  expense 
of  it.     But  supposing  the  alliance  to  be  formed, 
and  all  merely  general  causes  of  disruption  out  of 
the  way,  what  would  be  its  chances  of  unanimity 
and  permanence  ?     The  project  has  especial  refer- 
ence to  Hungary,  a  country  in  which  neither  of  the 
contracting  parties  has   any   direct   interest  and 
towards  which  their  political  sympathies  are  coin- 
cident;  but  its  practicability  must  be   tested  by 
application  to  other  cases  that  may  arise.     Savoy 
may  take  a  fancy  to  separate  from  Sardinia  and 
unite  herself  to  France ;  Belgium  may  chouse  to 
split  into  a  French   and  a  Flemish  faction  ;  the 
Hhine  provinces  may  look  back,  especially  if  the 
vagaries  of  the  King  of  Prussia  be  not  checked, 
with  regret  to  imperial  recollections; — what  would 
a  rational  man,  who  knows  the  temper  of  the  French 
people,  and   their  special   views  with   respect  to 
these  territories,  calculate  on  as  their  probable  atti- 
tude during   the  civil  contests  these   movements 
would   provoke?     What  would    he  give   for  the 
paper  on  which  the  non-intervention  alliance  was 
drawn  up?     Or,  to  go  to  the  other  hemisphere,  and 
l(Mik  to  the  possible  future  of  Canada.     It  at  least 
falls  within  the  rantre  of  conjecture,  that  our  trans- 
atlantic dependency  may  some  day  fancy  that  it  has 
outgrown  vice-monarchical  institutions,  and  cast  a 
longing  eye  upon  the  simple  unadorned  beauty  of 
her  republican    neighbor,  till   the  forbidden  fruit 
becomes  too  tempting  to  he  resisted,  even  though  it 
has  to  be  (gathered  with  the  sword.     In  that  case, 
is  it  an  unwarranted  suspicion,  that  the  non-inter- 
vention treaty  might  be  found  too  weak  a  barrier 
against   the   propagandist  sympathies  of  Young 
America  ?    Or,  if  Cuba  should  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Spain,  and  wish  to   add  another  star  to  the 
bespangled   banner  of  the   western    world,   is  it 
probable  that  Great  Britain  would  preserve  the 
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dolce  far  niente  at  such  a  disturbance  of  established 
equilibrium  ?  If,  again,  the  history  of  the  past  be 
any  indicaiion  of  what  is  lilcely  to  happen  in  the 
future,  it  will  be  found  that  France  and  England 
have  ever  been  the  foremost  to  interfere  in  other 
people's  quarrels ;  Russia's  business  in  this  line 
will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  our  own.  The 
three  powers  united  to  aid  Greece  in  liberating 
herself  from  her  Mussulman  master.  France  and 
Great  Britain  shared  the  honor  of  compelling  Hol- 
land to  cede  her  rebellious  province  of  Belgium. 
Mehemet  Ali  was  indebted  to  ourselves  principally 
for  a  forced  submission  to  bis  sovereign  lord  the 
sultan,  whom  he  had  beaten  in  fair  fighting,  and 
would  have  quietly  swallowed  up  had  we  not 
come  in  to  stop  him.  It  is  generally  supposed, 
too,  that  the  Pope  would  be  residing  at  a  greater 
distance  from  his  capital  but  for  the  support  of 
French  troops.  And  our  own  Indian  empire  may 
be  said  without  exaggeration  to  have  founded  itself 
upon  the  principle  of  intervention.  What  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.  For  Eng- 
lishmen to  raise  this  cry  against  intervention,  and 
to  call  down  the  thunder  of  an  offended  Heaven 
upon  Nicholas  of  Russia,  as  if  he  had  invented  the 
practice  or  carried  it  to  an  unusual  length,  is  sim- 
ple impudence  and  hypocrisy ;  and  were  the  pro- 
posed treaty  protocol  led  to-morrow,  and  sworn  to 
upon  all  the  Bibles  of  all  the  Quakers  in  the  land 
piled  up  in  one  huge  mountain  of  brown  calf,  it 
would  be  broken  the  first  time  any  tempting  bait 
was  hung  out  to  the  avarice,  the  ambition,  or  the 
jealousy  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties. 

But  this  machinery  of  alliance  is  to.  enforce  its 
dicta  without  war.  '*  Kossuth  says  so,  and  we 
agree  with  him,^'  says  the  Daily  News ;  appealing 
to  the  example  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  allied  governments  enforcing 
their  wishes  on  foreign  powers  without  war.  The 
Daily  News  is  not  content  with  advocating  the  views 
of  its  proprietors,  but,  identifying  itself  with  all  that 
is  noble  and  generous  in  England,  it  virulently  as- 
sails the  Spectator  for  an  assumed  incapacity  for 
lofty  enthusiasm.  Our  crime  is,  that  we  have 
neither  calumniated  Kossuth,  nor  chosen  to  adopt 
that  particular  form  of  homage  which  the  Daily 
News  and  a  few  corporations  havethought  the  fittest 
welcome  for  their  hero ;  that,  in  a  word,  we  take 
the  liberty  to  admire  the  man  and  sympathize  with 
his  cause,  without  one  grain  of  admiration  for  or 
sympathy  with  the  noisy  clique  who  are  so  per- 
petually reenacting  on  our  political  stage  the  farce 
of  the  Three  Tailors  of  Tooley  Street.  Once  for 
all  we  may  inform  the  Daily  News,  that  our  opinions 
are  neither  shaped  by  the  popular  cry  of  the  moment, 
nor  dictated  by  the  electioneering  views  of  a  par- 
ticular school  of  politicians ;  and  that  it  is  matter 
of  supreme  indifference  to  us  whether  they  happen 
to  square  with  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
same  journal  accuses  us  of  putting  forward  a  prin- 
ciple **  which  for  profligacy,  baseness,  and  immor- 
ality, was  never  equalled  by  Machiavel  himself." 
That  we  must  leave  the  journalist  to  settle  with  the 
shade  of  the  great  Italian  when  he  meets  him  here- 
after ;  but  the  principle  is  none  of  our  invention — 
simply  a  statement  of  the  existing  international  law 
of  Europe ;  as  such  we  spoke  of  it,  not  as  either 
asserting  or  impugning  its  justice.  Lastly,  we  are 
charged  with  kicking  over  historical  facts,  because 
we  spoke  of  Hungary  as  part  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire ; — as  if  the  particular  conditions  of  the  union 
between  Hungary  and  the  house  of  Hapsburg  had 
anything  to  do  with  an  argument  contemplating  the 
external  relations  of  that  empire,  any  more  than 


the  distinction  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
before  the  Union  would  have  affected  a  statement 
of  the  relations  of  our  government  to  the  govern- 
mentf  of  Continental  Europe.  This  charge  of 
falsifying  history  comes  with  singular  effect  from  a 
writer  who  goes  on  to  tell  us,  as  we  have  stated 
above,  that  the  absolutist  allied  powers  eff*ect  their 
object  of  suppressing  constitutional  liberties  without 
recourse  to  arms.  Does  not  Russia,  then,  interfere 
with  an  armed  force?  Alas!  poor  Kossuth  might 
answer  bis  partisan  that  question.  Has  not  the 
Daily  News  reported  the  Austrian  occupation  of 
Tuscany?  How  long  is  it  since  Hesse  Cassel  was 
invaded  ?  And  when  these  despotic  powers  do  not 
actually  bring  force  to  bear,  it  is  by  having  it 
always  ready  in  the  background  that  they  effect 
their  objects — by  huge  standing  armies,  by  perpet- 
ual war  establishments,  by  costly  provision  of  fort- 
resses, artillery,  and  ammunition.  If  our  non-in- 
terventionists hope  to  enforce  their  commands 
without  war,  it  can  only  be  by  having  all  these  on 
so  large  a  scale  as  to  overawe  the  despots ;  and 
what  will  our  financial  reformers  say  to  that  I 
How  far  will  Mr.  C!obden*s  ten  millions  go  in  that 
game  ?  Or  is  it  assumed  that  the  moral  influence 
of  a  free  people  is  equivalent  to  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  tyrants  ?  If  so,  why  do  we  waste  life  and  treas* 
ure  annually  in  the  attempt  to  suppress  the  slave- 
trade  ?  Why  do  not  our  non-interventionists  point 
to  a  single  instance  in  which  this  moral  influence  has 
annihilated  the  material  force  of  the  oppressor  ?  No ! 
moral  influence  can  only  act  on  moral  agents — ^the 
contagion  of  freedom  on  those  who  are  freemen  in 
thought,  in  desire,  in  will ;  the  armies  of  despots, 
and  despots  themselves,  are  beyond  and  below  such 
spiritual  control.  On  animal  force  they  rest,  and 
by  animal  force  most  they  be  met.  But  even  ani- 
mal force  is  a  higher  agent  than  mouthing.  City 
walls  have  long  given  over  tumbling  down  at  the 
bray  of  trumpet  or  of  popular  orator. 

The  most  instructive  commentary  on  the  peace 
aspect  of  this  scheme  is  the  speech  of  Mr.  Walker 
at  Southampton.  Speaking  of  the  conflict  between 
the  principles  of  despotism,  and  liberty,  which  he 
believes  '*  close  at  hand,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  there 
are  millions  of  my  countrymen  who  would  delight 
to  flock  to  the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  and  under 
its  and  their  standard  to  overthrow  despotism"  ;  and, 
aAer  some  whipping-the-world  rant,  adds,  '*  all  1 
will  say  is,  that  in  America  are  four  millions  of 
militia,  and  1  believe  that  if  the  day  I  have  indicated 
should  come,  the  vessels  now  built  and  those  that 
would  be  created  by  such  an  occasion  would  not 
contain  the  millions  who  would  rush  to  the  rescue 
of  liberty  at  the  call  of  their  forefathers."  This  is 
intelligible,  frank,  honest.  M.  Kossuth's  proposi- 
tion and  the  assent  of  the  Daily  News,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  either  extremely  disingenuous,  or  they 
are  modelled  upon  the  conceptions  of  our  old  friend 
Dogberry. 

Dogberry. — ^This  is  your  chai^ ;  you  shall  com- 
prehend all  vagrom  men ;  you  are  to  bid  any  man 
stand,  in  the  prince's  name. 

JValch,— now  if  a  will  not  stand? 

Dogberry. — ^Why,  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but 
let  him  go  ;  and  presently  call  the  rest  of  the  watoh 
together,  and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave. 

We  are  as  anxious  as  the  gentlemen  who  have 
invested  in  Kossuth  for  the  progress  of  liberty  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe ;  but  we  do  not  think  it 
likely  to  be  promoted  by  impossible  alliances, 
which  would  end  io  «  fierce  quarrel  between  the 
contracting  parties,  and  the  proposed  principle  of 
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which  alliance  they  have  always  violated.  We  do 
not  like  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing ;  we  do 
not  like  to  see  public  men  misleading  and  imposing 
on  our  countrymen ;  and  we  are  conscious  of  both 
these  offensive  phaenomena  in  loud  denunciations  of 
foreign  sovereigns,  for  acts  of  which  our  own  nation 
has  been  equally  guilty,  and  in  the  avowal  o/  cer- 
tain principles  of  action  conjoined  with  the'  disa- 
vowal of  the  consequences  to  which  they  inevitably 
lead. 

From  the  Examiner,  8th  Nov. 
LOBD  FALMEBSTON  AT  HIS  OLD  PRANKS. 

The  Court  of  Austria  seems  to  think  Lord  Palm- 
erston's  sole  object  in  life  to  be  the  perpetual  in- 
vention of  new  modes  of  torture  for  them  and  their 
allies.  They  cannot  understand  it  to  be  possible 
that  he  should  at  any  time  act  from  a  sincere  wish 
to  observe  the  faith  of  treaties,  or  to  promote  the 
liberty,  and  thereby  the  prosperity,  of  foreign  na- 
tions. Everybody  else  knows  that  England  profits 
most  by  her  foreign  trade  when  the  Continent  is 
most  quiet  and  most  prosperous,  but  these  people 
will  believe  that  England's  interest  is  to  set  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  the  ears,  and  that  Lord  Palm- 
erston  is  the  living  representative  of  this  our  na- 
tional policy. 

The  latest  cause  of  their  anger  has  been  an  in- 
vitation on  the  part  of  our  foreign  secretary  to 
certain  German  powers  to  use  all  their  efforts  to 
prevent  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  from  interfering  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  free  town  of  Hamburg,  as 
formally  proposed  by  Austria  and  Prussia.  These 
two  powers,  having  determined  to  suppress,  if  pos- 
sible, every  trace  of  constitutional  liberty  in  Ger- 
many, have  declared  that  those  states  which  refuse 
to  accomplish  that  act  of  self-murder  shall  find  ex- 
ecutioners in  the  army  of  the  confederation.  Now 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  England,  as  a 
party  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  guaranteed  to  the 
German  peoples  constitutional  forms  of  government, 
and  to  the  Grerman  States  the  right  to  arrange  their 
internal  afifairs  as  best  suited  their  wants  and 
wishes.  These  rights  Austria  and  Prussia  now 
declare  themselves  determined  to  infringe,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Diet  of  Frankfort.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  some  of  the  Thuringian  provinces, 
Saxe  Weimar,  Saxe  Gotha,  Saxe  Coburg,  and 
others,  feel  some  compunction  at  breaking  oaths 
solemnly  sworn  to  their  subjects,  and  are  ill  inclined 
to  obey  the  order  of  the  Diet ;  while  the  free  towns 
of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  are  still  more  refractory. 
As  most  of  these  states  are  entirely  inland,  how- 
ever, it  is  difiicult  for  England  to  interfere,  and 
therefore  useless  to  protest ;  but  with  Hamburg  the 
case  is  different,  and  the  Austrian  government  feels 
that  an  English  opposition  to  their  absolutist  scheme 
in  a  seaport  town  might  cause  them  no  little  em- 
barrassment. 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  heartily  rejoiced  to 
hear  that  the  Constitutionalists  of  Germany  may 
look  with  confidence  for  English  support  in  their 
present  harassed  state.  The  paragraph  in  favor 
of  constitutional  liberty  was  inserted  in  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  on  the  demand  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and 
we  have  now  confident  reason  to  hope  that  Lord 
Palmerston  will  hot  fail  to  cause  it  to  be  respected. 
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BLOOMERISM. 


A  LATTER-DAY  FRAGMENT.      BT  THOMAS  SNARLTLE. 

A  MAD  world  this,  my  friends,  a  world  in  its 
lunes,  petty  and  other .  in  lunes  other  than  petty 


now  for  some  time ;  in  pettylunes,  pettilettes,  or 
pantalettes,  about  these  six  weeks,  ever  since  when 
this  rampant,  androgynous  Bloomerism  first  came 
over  from  Yankee  land.    A  sort  of  shemale  dress 
you  call  Bloomerism ;  a  fashion  of  Sister  Jona- 
than's.   Trousers  tight  at  ankles,  and  for  most 
part  frilled ;  tunic  desending  with  some  degree  of 
brevity,  perhaps  to  the  kne^,  ascending  to  throat, 
and  open  at  chemisette-front,  or  buttoned  there ; 
collar  down-turned  over  neckerchief;  and,  crown- 
ing all,  broad-brimmed  hat;  said  garments  sev- 
erally feathered,  trimmed,   ribboned,  variegated, 
according  to  the  fancies  and  the  vanities ;  these, 
chiefly,  are  the  outward  differences  between  Bloom- 
er dress  and  customary  feminine  old  clothes.     Not 
much  unlike  nursery  uniform  you  think  this  de- 
scription of  costume,  but  rather  considerably  like 
it,  I  compute.     '*  To  me,*'  writes  Glumm,  in  his 
own  rough  way,  **  these  Bloomers  seem  to  re- 
semble, in  great  measure,  overgrown  school-girls^ 
kept  backwards,  as  they  say,  by  juvenile  mamma, 
at  a  '  Preparatory  Establishment  for  Toung  La- 
dies.'    I  see  nothing  at  all  admirable  in  them,  for 
my  part,  but  much  not  to  be  admired  on  any  account, 
and  look  upon  them,  at  the  best,  as  mere  strap- 
ping hoydens  and  audacious  unferoinine  tomboys.** 
Nor  will   you,  most  likely,  more  than   Glumm, 
discern  aught  laudable  in  external  Bloomerism  ;  a 
masquerade  frippery;  an  excrescence  of  the  conceits 
and  the  coquetries.     Invisible  are  the  merits  of 
the  Bloomer  dress,  such  as  it  has.     A  praiseworthy 
point  in  Bloomerism  the  emancipation  of  the  ribs ; 
an  exceeding  good  riddance  the  deliverance  from 
corset,  trammelling  genteel  thorax  with  springs  of 
steel  and  whalebone,  screwing  in  waist  to  death's 
hour-glass  contraction,  and  squeezing  lungs,  liver, 
and  midriff  into  an  unutterable  cram.     Commeqd- 
able,  too,  the  renouncement  of  sous-jupe  bouflfante, 
or  inefiable  wadding,  invented,  I  suppose,  by  some 
Hottentot  to  improve  female  contour  afler  the  type 
of  Venus,   his  fatherland's,   and  not   Cythera's. 
Wholesome,  moreover,  and  convenient,  the  abbre- 
viation of  trains,  serving  in  customary  female  Old 
Clothes  the  purpose  of  besom,  and  no  other ;  real 
improvements,  doubtless,  these  abandonments  of 
ruinous  shams,  ridiculous  unveracities,  and  idola- 
tries of  indescribable  mud-Pythons.    But  Bloomer- 
ist   inexpressible  affectations,  and  mimicries  of 
masculine  garments,  nether  and  upper,  such,  my 
friends,  I  take  to  be  no  more  than  dumb,  inarticu- 
late clamorings  for  the  Rights  of  Women,  George 
Sand  phantasms,  and  mutinous  female  radicalisms 
grown  termagant  and  transcendent.     The  last  new 
madness  is  this  Bloomerism  ;  the  latest  species  of 
insanity  epidemic  from  time  to  time  ;  Puseyism 
having  been   the  mania    before  that.      Disputes 
about  surplices  in  pulpit,  and  albs  elsewhere,  give 
place  to  controversies  in  theatres  and  lecture-halls, 
concerning  petty  lunes  and  frilled  trousers ;  para- 
phernalia, however,  not  less  iniportant  than  canon- 
icals, as  I  judge,  for  one.      Better,  I  say,  Mrs. 
Bloomer  in  her  petty  lunes,  than  the  Rev.  Aloy- 
sius  Quiddlepope  in  dalmatic  and  chasuble.     But 
here  are  we,  my  friends,  in  this  mad  world,  amid 
the  hallooings  and    bawlings,  and  guffaws  and 
imbecile  simperings  and  titterings,  blinded  by  the 
November  smoke-fog  of  coxcombries  and  vanities, 
stunned  by  the  perpetual  hallelujahs  of  flunkeys, 
beset  by  maniacs  and  simpletons  in  the  great  lunes 
and  the  petty  lunes;   here,  I  say,  do  we,  with 
Bloomerism  beneath  us,  bubbling  uppermost,  stand, 
hopelessly  upturning  our  eyes  for  the  daylight  of 
heaven,  upon  the  brink  of  a  vexed,  unfathomable 
gulf  of  apehood  and  asshood  simmering  forever ! 
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COBBESFONSENCE. 

Officx  of  thb  Liyino  Agi, 
Not.  26,  1851. 

Haying  had  the  honor  of  heing  a  delegate  from 

Brookline,  to  the  coDvention  for  the  nominatioD  of 

Daniel  Webster,  held  at  Fanueil  Hall  yesterday, 

we  prepared  the  following  address,  so  as  to  be  ready 

in  case  we  were  "suddenly  and  unexpectedly  called 

upon,"  &c.,  &c.   As  this  emergency  did  not  arise, 

we  put  the  speech  in  print ;  in  which  shape  it  will 

reach  a  still  more  numerous  audience. 

We  have  assembled,  not  as  party  men,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  patriotism,  to  do  what  we  can  to  recom- 
mend to  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  of  long  and  large  experi- 
ence, and  thoroughly  tested  ability  ;  a  man  whose 
wisdom  and  whose  strength,  in  our  opinion,  emi- 
nently qualify  him  for  that  great  office ; — an  office 
which  will  demand,  in  the  approaching  changes 
and  dangers,  all  of  those  qualities  which  have  been 
committed  to  human  responsibility. 

Our  candidate  is  far  higher  and  better  than  a 
party  man.  He  received,  long  ago,  all  the  honor 
which  Gen.  Jackson  could  give  to  him  as  the  De- 
fender of  the  Constitution :  and  whether  in  such 
labor — in  answei^ing  the  threats  of  foreign  despot- 
ism— or  in  welcoming  to  our  shores  the  great  exile 
who  now  approaches  them,  to  warm  our  hearts 
with  the  recollection  of  our  revolutionary  history ; 
— he  would,  rather  and  better  than  any  other  man, 
be  trusted  to  speak  the  mind  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  His  success  is  desired  by  us  for  reasons 
which  appeal  just  as  strongly  to  democrats  as  to 
whigs — to  the  sturdy  laborer  as  to  the  active  capi- 
talist. His  course,  for  many  years,  in  support  of 
the  Union,  (and  under  this  head  we  class  the  meas- 
ure he  has  brought  forward  to  secure  a  home  on 
the  national  domain  to  every  man  who  chooses  to 
work  out  his  own  prosperity,)  added  to  his  undis- 
puted preeminence  of  talent,  appeals  to  the  manly 
feeling,  the  national  pride,  and  the  honest  judg- 
ment of  very  many  voters,  who  lamented  with  us 
the  death  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  will  join  with  us  in 
trying  to  place  at  our  head  the  most  powerful  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  heart. 

From  many  of  these  men  we  were  formerly  es- 
tranged by  matters  gone  by ;  in  some  of  which,tDe 
were  right,  and  in  others  they  were  right.  Some 
of  these  matters,  which  seemed  considerable  in 
their  day,  have  lost  their  importance ;  others  have 
been  settled  by  the  course  of  events ;  and  all  have 
been  dwarfed  by  the  love  of  our  threatened  Union, 
which  we  are  far  from  claiming  as  an  exclusive 
feeling.  "  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead,"  and 
let  us  welcome  to  our  ranks  and  our  hearts  all  who 
feel  with  us  about  the  living  present  and  the 
mighty  future. 

Now,  there  is  near  at  hand  a  day  which  has  not 
always  been  commemorated  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, but  which  ought  to  be  had  in  reverential  and 
grateful  remembrance^as  long  as  this  nation  shall 
endure — ^the  22d  of  February,  the  birth-day  of 
Washington.    This  will  afford  ns  an  occasion  to 


unite  in  its  celebration  with  all  who  agree  in  th« 
great  principles  which  such  celebration  signifies. 
'*  Where  bad  men  conspire,  good  men  should 
unite."  With  such  feelings  I  move  this  reoom* 
mendation : — 

This  Convention  recommends  to  its  members 
to  promote,  in  every  town  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  celebration  of  the  birth-day  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country ;  and  that  this  be  done  as  Disciples  of 
Washington,  as  Friends  of  the  Constitution,  as 
Defenders  of  the  Union,  or  by  whatever  title  may 
best  embrace  the  great  principles  to  which  the  day 
is  sacred,  and  all  the  people  to  whom  it  is  dear. 

There  is  in  the  papers  a  letter  from  the  Hon. 
Edward  Everett,  containing  a  statement  so  remark- 
able, that  we  copy  it  here,  in  order  to  say,  that 
not  in  the  "  leading  journals,"  nor  in  any  other, 
have  voe  seen  such  a  policy  proposed. 

'*  If  we  may  judge  from  the  tone  of  some  leading 
journals,  a  new  issue  is  about  to  be  made  in  our 
politics.  A  feeling  appears  to  be  getting  up  in 
favor  of  reversing  the  foreiga  policy  of  the  country, 
established  when  Washington  was  president,  and 
Jeffi^rson  secretary  of  state,  and  followed  by  all 
their  successors,  and  of  adopting  instead  the  policy 
of  systematic  intervention;  that  is  to  say,  of  going 
to  war  with  all  the  other  nations  of  Christendom, 
for  the  sake  of  propagating  our  principles  and 
form  of  government. 

'*  I  need  not  say  that  such  a  policy  is  much  less 
likely  to  result  in  changing  the  monarchies  of  Eu- 
rope into  republics  than  in  eventually  changing  our 
own  happy  republic  into  a  military  despotism.  In 
the  mean  time,  of  course,  it  would  plunge  us  and 
Europe  into  one  general,  confused,  revolutionary^ 
murderous  conflict." 

It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  and  repeated  from  man 
to  man — from  heart  to  heart — that  if  England 
should,  in  consequence  of  her  joint  agency  with  us 
in  liberating  Kossuth,  and  in  doing  honor  to  him 
in  her  own  land,  be  attacked  by  the  combined  des- 
pots of  all  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  time  will 
have  arrived  when  the  severed  bond  of  brotherhood 
mil  be  reunited ! 

We  hope  and  believe  it  is  impossible  to  drag 
France  into  such  combination;  but  some  of  her 
people  have  longed  for  a  "  new  trial"  ever  since 
Waterloo,  and  she  has  allowed  her  array  to  put 
down  the  exemplary  republic  of  Rome.  Should 
France  be  on  the  wrong  side,  we  are  sure  that  our 
people  would  shout,  as  with  the  voice  of  one  man. 
Saint  Jonathan  for  England  ! 

And  this  cry  would  not  be  without  full  thought 
of  our  own  immediate  interest.  How  long  is  it  since 
M.  Guizot  proposed  a  European  alliance  for  estab- 
lishing a  '*  balance  of  power"  in  America  t  What 
muttering  of  thunder  sounds  from  the  Society  and 
Sandwich  Islands  ?  There  are  many  signs  which 
show  the  probable  necessity  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  al- 
liance. If  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  lived,  he  would,  as 
gradually  as  the  pressure  would  permit,  and  as  rap- 
idly as  existing  embarrassments  would  allow,  hare 
prepared  the  ground  at  home  for  what  we  may  call 
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a  moral  '<  leaooezation"  of  Great  Britain  and  all 
her  Qplooiea,  with  the  fiiat  aod  greatest  of  them. 
}Sueh  an  allianotf  would  aecara  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  come  it  Burely  will !  In  peioe  we  de- 
sire its  consummation ;  but  it  now  looks  as  if  it 
would  be  cemented  in  blood,  poured  out  side  by 
side.  Believing  this  alliance  to  be  a  vast  step  to- 
ward the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  that  *'the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms 
of  onr  Lord,"  we  pray  that  it  may  happen  in  our 
day. — Hasten  the  time,  O  Lord  ! 


NEW  BOOKS. 


« 


JVaval  Life,*'  «  The  Mid$hipman,**    By  Lieut 
Lynch. 

There  has  recently  been  issued  from  the  press  a 
▼olume  under  the  abov^  name  by  Lieut  (now  com- 
mander) Lynch,  of  "  Dead  Sea"  celebrity.  It  pur- 
ports to  be  the  first  of  a  series  on  naval  life,  illustrat- 
ing the  various  cares,  deprivations,  duties,  and  enjoy- 
ments of  that  life,  by  his  own  experience  of  thirty-two 
years  in  the  different  grades  of  our  naval  service.  And, 
judging  from  the  number  befi>re  us,  "  The  Midship- 
man,'* the  work  prpmises  much  enjoyment  and  useful 
information  to  the  reading  public  The  author  com- 
mences his  work  with  his  first  youthful  aspirations  to 
don  the  bright  buttons,  and  "  wander  o*er  the  sea,' '  ex- 
cited by  the  fair-weather  view  of  a  large  frigate  and 
the  gallant  dashing  bearing  of  her  officers  and  crew 
with  their  port  togs  on.  He  obtains  an  appointment  to 
her,  and  starts  on  a  cruise  to  the  East  Indies,  touch- 
ing at  Madeira  and  the  Brazils,  of  which  places,  and 
indeed  of  many  others,  he  notes  many  curious  and 
interesting  fkcts ;  and  throughout  the  whole  work 
carries  the  reader's  attention  with  peculiar  interest 
with  him,  as  he  wanders  from  land  to  land  and  sea  to 


The  author  draws  us  into  an  unusual  degree  of 
sympathy  with  him  in  his  trials  and  dangers,  and  we 
feel  a  thrill  of  excitement  and  apprehension  during 
the  perusal  of  the  many  hazardous  positions  and  nar- 
row escapes  of  the  cruise. 

This,  his  first  cruise,  proves  to  be  an  eventful  and 
in  some  respects  a  disastrous  one  ;  for,  after  a  vari- 
ety of  miraculous  escapes  from  the  perils  of  rocky 
shores  and  mountain  waves,  when  about  returning, 
that  dreadful  epidemic,  the  cholera,  made  its  appear- 
ance on  board,  and  soon  turned  the  proud  frigate  into 
a  hospital  and  a  chamel  house.  On  the  first  appear- 
ance of  this  dreadful  disease,  the  anchor  was  weighed, 
and  sail  made  for  home,  in  the  hope  that  the  pure  sea 
idr  would  drive  it  from  their  midst ;  but  such  was  its 
virulence  that,  during  a  few  da3rs  in  the  vicinity  of 
Java  Head,  seventy  of  the  crew  were  cast  into  the 
waves. 

The  author's  description  of  this  awful  period,  when 
death  in  its  most  repulsive  form  was  daily,  hourly 
among  them,  is  most  impressive. 

He  arrives  at  length  safely  at  home,  and,  after 
many  arousing  incidents  which  occur  to  the  author 
during  a  trip  to  the  far  West,  he  joins  a  squadron 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  the  futility  of 
whieh,  under  that  system,  he  amusingly  illustrates. 

He  returns  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  volunteers 
for  the  naval  expedition  fitting  out  against  the  pirates 
then  abounding  in  the  Gulf  and  West  Indies. 

Of  this  expedition,  of  the  hardships  and  depriva- 
tions suffered,  and  skill  and  gallantry  displayed  by 
those  who  composed  it,  the  author  gives  a  graphic 
and  vividly  interesting  account  Besides  the  different 
events  of  interest  incident  to  active  service,  and  much 
beaotifVil  description  of  persons,  places,  and  scenery, 
the  author  has  diversified  his  work  with  multitudes 
of  spirited  anecdotes,  suggested  during  the  progress 


of  the  yam,  or  connected  with  persons  or  scenes 
which  his  wanderings  associate  him  with ;  these 
being  introduced  so  apropos  in  illustration  of  charac- 
ter Mid  g^reatly  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  work. 
The  work  is  meritorious,  and  will  richly  repay  pfr- 
msaL  The  style  is  obsste  and  elegant,  the  matter 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  I  but  wish  the  author 
a  proper  appreciation  of  his  labors  by  the  public — 
JVaf.  Intelligencer, 

The  Captaini  of  the  Old  World. 

An  octavo  volume  of  nearly  400  pages*  containing 
Essays  on  the  Life  and  character  of  the  Captains  of 
the  Old  World,  as  compared  with  the  great  modem 
strategists,  their  campaigns,  characters,  and  conduct, 
from  the  Persian  to  the  Punic  Wars,  by  Henry  Wil- 
liam Herbert  Embellished  by  six  wood  engravings, 
from  designs  by  the  author.  Published  in  New  York 
by  BIr.  Charles  Scribner. — Daily  Advertiser. 

Legends  of  the  ^lovoers,  by  Susan  Pindar,  author 
of  Fireside  l^airies,  &c. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  child's  book,  made  up  of 
legends  of  the  flowers,  in  which  there  is  just  the  right 
mixture  of  fiction  and  fiict,  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment, to  make  it  well  received  by  sensible  children. 
It  is  neatly  printed  and  illustrated,  and  is  published 
in  New  York  by  Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co. — Daily  A^ 
vertieer. 

On  the  Preservation  of  the  Health  of  Women  at 
the  Critical  Periods  of  Life.  £.  J.  Tilt,  M.  B.,  &c.« 
&c     ChurchilL 

The  suggestions  in  this  little  book  are  fbr  the  most 
part  so  obviously  sensible  and  prudent  that  a  non- 
professional opinion  of  its  merits  may  be  haiarded 
without  feaf  of  misleading.  The  author  appears  to 
have  made  the  subject  a  matter  of  watchful  inqoirj 
in  the  course  of  his  practice  fi>r  many  years,  and 
indeed  to  have  been  collecting  the  materials  fbr  a 
work  on  a  scale  that  would  do  greater  justice  to  its 
importance.  But  "as  I  cannot  yet  produce,"  he 
remarks,  "  an  opus  magnum ,  I  am  anxious  now  to 
halt  a  little  while,  so  as  to  throw  life  into  some  of  the 
materials  I  have  patiently  collected,  in  order  to  as- 
certain what  results  I  have  already  obtained  ;  to 
learn  whether  I  can  improve  on  the  plan  adopted  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  great  object ;  and  to  derive 
advantage  from  the  criticism  of  those  who,  like  my« 
self,  are  in  search  of  truth."  The  modest  preface 
does  justice  to  the  unassuming  spirit  in  which  the 
book  is  written,  and  prepares  us  for  the  sterling  worth 
of  many  of  its  recommendations.  These,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  embrace  points  of  moral  guidance 
and  advice  quite  as  frequently  as  therapeutics,  and 
generally  concern  the  paUent  greatly  more  than  the 
practitioner.  To  both  Br.  Tilt's  little  book  may  be 
strongly  and  safely  commended. — Examiner. 


OvERACTiNO  A  Pabt. — ^The  late  Paris  papers  relate 
an  incident  which  occurred  on  the  stage  of  the  Cirque 
National,  which  was  not  anticipated  by  the  company. 
One  of  the  pieces  of  the  evening  was  <*  L'Ours  et 
I'Homme  Sauvage,"  the  character  of  Bruin  being 
played  by  a  real  live  bear.  The  animal  had  ever 
played  his  part  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to  the 
bear,  but  on  the  evening  in  question  he,  in  the  midst 
of  an  important  part,  braame  strangely  agitated,  and 
looked  very  wildly  towards  where  he  had  no  business 
to  look  at  all.  It  was  discovered  that  the  cause  of 
this  unusual  exhibition  was  a  cat,  who  had  come 
upon  the  stage,  and  who  was  making  a  most  ferocious 
back  at  the  bear,  which,  showing  signs  of  angry 
nature,  so  frightened  Bruin  that  he  made  one  bound 
into  the  pit,  and  ran  along  the  heads  of  the  spectators 
in  a  manner  which  very  much  astonished  those  trav- 
elled on,  and  occasioned  loud  bursts  of  merriment 
from  those  who  were  merely  looking  on. 
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From  the  North  Britiah  Berlew. 

The  Worh  of  John  Owen,  D.  D,  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  William  H.  Goold,  Edinburgh.  Vols.  1, 
2,  5,  6,  6,  9,  14,  (to  be  completed  in  Fifteen 
Volumes.)     London  and  Edinburgh.     1850-51. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  Puritan  dwelt  in 
Oxford ;  biit,  before  his  arrival,  both  Cavalier  and 
Roundhead  soldiers  had  encamped  in  its  colleges. 
Sad  was  the  trace  of  their  sojourn.  From  the 
dining-halls  the  silver  tankards  had  vanished,  and 
the  golden  candlesticks  of  the  cathedral  lay  buried 
in  a  neighboring  field.  Stained  windows  were 
smashed,  and  the  shrines  of  Bemar  and  Frideswide 
lay  open  to  the  storm.  And  whilst  the  heads  of 
marble  apostles,  mingling  with  cannon-balls  and 
founders'  coffins,  formed  a  melancholy  rubbish  in 
many  a  comer,  straw  heaps  on  the  pavement  and 
staples  in  the  wall,  reminded  the  spectator  that  it 
was  not  long  since  dragoons  had  quartered  in  All- 
Sou  Is,  and  horses  crunched  their  oats  beneath  the 
tower  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

However,  matters  again  are  mending.  Broken 
windows  are  repaired ;  lost  revenues  are  recovered ; 
and  the  sons  of  Crispin  have  evacuated  chambers 
once  more  consecrated  to  syntax  and  the  Syllogism. 
Through  these  spacious  courts  we  recognize  the 
progress  of  the  man  who  has  accomplished  the 
arduous  restoration.  Tall,  and  in  the  prime  of 
life,  with  cocked-hat  and  powdered  hair,  with  lawn 
tops  to  his  morocco  boots,  and  with  ribbons  luxuri- 
ant at  his  knee,  there  is  nothing  to  mark  the  Puri- 
tan— whilst  in  his  easy,  unembarrassed  movements 
and  kindly-assuring  air,  there  is  all  which  bespeaks 
the  gentleman ;  but,  were  it  not  for  the  reverences 
of  obsequious  beadles  and  the  recognitions  of  re- 
spectful students,  you  would  scarce  surmise  the 
academic  dignitary.  That  old-fashioned  divine — 
his  square  cap  and  ruff  surmonnting  the  doctor's 
gown — with  whom  be  shakes  hands  so  cordially, 
is  a  royalist  and  prelatist,  but  withal  the  Hebrew 
professor,  and  the  roost  famous  Orientalist  in  Eng- 
land, Dr.  Edward  Pocock.  From  his  little  parish 
of  Childry,  where  he  passes  for  **  no  Latiner/' 
and  is  little  prized,  he  has  come  op  to  deliver  his 
Arabic  lecture,  and  collate  some  Syriac  manuscript, 
and  observe  the  progress  of  the  fig-tree  which  he 
fetched  from  the  jLevant ;  and  he  feels  not  a  little 
beholden  to  the  vice-chancellor,  who,  when  the 
parliamentary  triers  had  pronounced  him  incom- 

F stent,  interrored  and  retained  him  in  his  living, 
assing  the  gate  of  Wadham,  he  meets  the  up- 
breaking  of  a  little  conventicle.  That  no  treason 
has  been  transacting,  nor  any  dangerous  doctrine 
propounded,  the  guardian  of  the  university  has 
ample  assurance  in  the  presence  of  his  very  good 
friends,  Dr.  Wallis  the  Savilian  professor,  and  Dr. 
Wilkins  the  Protector's  brother-in-law.  The  latter 
has  published  a  dissertation  on  the  Moon  and  its 
inhabitants,  *'  with  a  discourse  concerning  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  passage  thither;"  and  the  former,  a 
mighty  mathematician,  during  the  recent  war  had 
displayed  a  terrible  ingenuity  in  deciphering  the 
intercepted  letters  of  the  royalists.  Their  com- 
panion IS  the  famous  physician,  Dr.  Willis,  in  whose 
house,  opposite  the  vice-chancellor's  own  door,  the 
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Oxford  prelatists  daily  assemble  to  enjoy  the  for- 
bidden rrayer-Book ;  and  the  youth  who  folio ws^ 
building  castles  in  the  air,  is  Christopher  Wr«iw 
This  evening  they  had  met  to  witness  some  expef* 
iments  which  the  tall  sickly  gentleman  in  the 
velvet  cloak  had  promised  to  show  them.  The  tall 
sickly  gentleman  is  the  Honorable  Robert  Boyle, 
and  the  instrument  with  which  he  has  been  amos- 
ing  his  brother  sages,  in  their  embryo  Royal  Soci- 
ety, is  the  newly  invented  air-pump.  Little  versant 
in  their  pursuits,  though  respectful  to  their  genius, 
ai\er  mutual  salutations,  the  divine  passes  on  and 
pays  an  evening  visit  to  his  illustrious  neighbor^ 
Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin.  In  his  embroidered  night- 
cap, and  deep  in  the  recesses  of  his  dusky  study, 
he  finds  the  recluse  old  President  of  Magdalene ; 
and  they  sit  and  talk  together,  and  they  pray 
together,  till  it  strikes  the  hour  of  nine ;  and  from 
the  great  Tom  Tower  a  summons  begins  to  sound 
calling  to  Christ  Church  cloisters  the  hundred  and 
one  students  of  the  old  foundation.  And  returning 
to  the  Deanery,  which  Mary's  cheerful  manage- 
ment has  brightened  into  a  plessant  home,  alMit 
her  own  and  her  little  daughter's  weeds  are  sog^ 
gestive  of  recent  sorrows,  the  doctor  dives  into  his 
library. 

For  the  old  misers  it  was  pleasant  to  go  down 
into  their  bullion  vaults,  and  feel  that  they  were 
rich  enough  to  boy  up  all  the  town,  with  the  proud 
earl  in  his  mortgaged  csstle.  And  to  many  people 
there  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  the  society  of  the 
great  and  learned ;  nor  can  they  forget  the  time 
when  they  talked  to  the  great  poet,  or  had  a 
moment's  monopoly  of  royalty.     But — 

That  place  that  doth  contain 

My  books,  the  best  companions,  is  to  mo 

A  glorious  court,  where  hourly  I  converse 

With  the  old  sages  and  philosophers ; 

And  sometimes  for  variety  I  confer 

With  kings  and  emperors,  and  weigh  their  counsels; 

Not  only  is  there  the  pleasant  sense  of  property—- 
the  rare  editions,  and  the  wonderful  bargains,  and 
the  acquisitions  of  some  memorable  self-denial— 
but  there  are  grateful  memories  and  the  feeling  of 
a  high  companionship.  When  it  first  arrived,  yon 
volume  kept  its  owner  up  all  night,  and  its  neigh- 
bor introduced  him  to  realms  more  delightful  and 
more  strange  than  if  he  had  taken  Dr.  Wilkins' 
lunarian  journey.  In  this  biography,  as  in  a 
magician's  mirror,  he  was  awed  and  startled  by 
foreshado wings  of  his  own  career ;  and,  ever  since 
he  sat  at  the  feet  of  yonder  sacred  sage,  he  walks 
through  the  world  with  a  consciousness,  blessed  • 
and  not  vain-glorious,  that  his  being  contains  an 
element  shared  by  few  besides.  And  even  those 
heretics  inside  the  wires — like  caged  wolves  or 
bottled  vipers — their  keeper  has  come  to  entertain 
a  certain  fondness  for  them,  and  whilst  he  detests  < 
the  species,  he  would  feel  a  pang  in  parting  with 
his  own  exemplars. 

Now  that  his  evening  lamp  is  lit,  let  us  survey ' 
the  doctor's  library.    Like  most  of  its  coeval  coU 
lections,  its  foundations  are  laid  with  massive  Pjlios. 
These  stately  tomes  are  the  Polyglotts  of  Antwerp  • 
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ris,  the  Critici  Sacri  and  Poll   Synopsis.  I 
ossal  theologians  who  flank  them,  are  Au- 


tnd  Paris 
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gustine  and  Jerome,  Anselm  and  Aquinas,  Calvin 
and  Episcopius,  Bellarmine  and  Jansenius,  Ba- 
ronins  and  the  Magdeburg  Centariator»— natural 
enemies,  here  bound  over  to  their  good  behavior. 
These  dark  veterans  are  Jewish  Rabbis — Kimchi, 
Abarbanel,  and,  like  a  row  of  rag-collectors,  a 
firhole  Monmouth  Street  of  rubbish — behold  the  en- 
tire Babylonian  Talmud.  These  tall  Socinians  are 
the  Polish  brethren,  and  the  dumpy  vellums  overhead 
are  Dutch  divines.  The  cupboard  contains  Greek 
and  Latin  manuscripts,  and  those  spruce  fashiona- 
bles are  Spenser,  and  Cowley,  and  Sir  William 
Davenant.  And  the  new  books  which  crown  the 
apper  shelves,  still  uncut  and  fresh  from  the  pub- 
lisher, are  the  latest  brochures  of  Mr.  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor and  Mr.  Richard  Baxter.* 

This  night,  however,  the  doctor  is  intent  on  a 
new  book  nowise  to  his  mind.  It  is  the  **  Redemp- 
tion Redeemed"  of  John  Goodwin.  Its  hydra- 
headed  errors  have  already  drawn  from  the  scab- 
bard the  sword  of  many  an  orthodox  Hercules  on 
lather  side  of  the  Tweed ;  and  now,  aAer  a  confer- 
^ce  with  the  other  Groodwin,  the  dean  takes  up  a 
ream  of  manuscript,  and  adds  a  finishing  touch  to 
bis  refutation. 

At  this  period  Dr.  Owen  would  be  forty  years 
of  age,  for  he  was  born  in  1616.  His  father  was 
minister  of  a  little  parish  in  Oxfordshire,  and  his 
ancestors  were  princes  in  Wales ;  indeed,  the  gen- 
ealogists claimed  for  him  a  descent  from  King  Ca- 

*  In  his  elaborate   ''  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Owen,"  (p. 
846,  )  Mr.  Orme  mentions  that  "his  library  was  suld 
ia  May,  1684,  by  Milliagton,  one  uf  the  earliest  of 
our  book  auctioneers  ;"  and  adds,  **  considering  the 
doctor's  taste  as  a  reader,  his  aee  as  a  minister,  and 
his  circumstances  as  a  man,  his  library,  in  all  proba- 
ihility,  would  be  both  extensive  and  valuable."    Then, 
•tn  a  foot-note,  he  gives  some  interesting  particulars 
.as  to  the  extent  of  the  early  Non-conformist  libraries, 
•viz.,  Dr.   Lazarus  Seaman's,  which  sold  for  £700 ; 
(Dr.   Jacomb's,   which  sold   for  £1300 ;    Dr.    Bates' 
which  was  bought  for  five  or'  six  hundred  pounds  by 
iDr.  Williams,  in  order  to  lav  the  foundation  of  Red 
Cross   Street  library;  and  ibr.    Evans',  which  con- 
rJUiined   10,000   volumes;    again    subjoining,    <Mt   is 
,-yrobable  Dr.    Owen's  was  not  inferior  to  some  of 
vtbese."     It  would  have  gratified  the  biographer  had 
^4i«  known  that  a  catalogue  of  Owen's  library  is  still 
Ju  existence.     Bound  up  with  other  sale-catalogues 
.In  Ihe  Bodleian,  is  the  "  Bibliotheca  Oweniana  ;  sive 
catalogus  librorum  plurimis   facultatibus  iusignium, 
Instructissimae  Bibliothecic  Rev.  Doct.  Y  iri  D.  Joan. 
Oweni   (quondam  Vice-Cancellarii   et  Decani  .£dis 
•'Ghvisti  in  Academia  Oxooiensi^  nuperrime  defuncti ; 
.•cum-variis  manuscriptis  Groecis,  Latinis,  &c.,  pro- 
pria Bianu  Doct.  Patricii  Junii  alioruma.  conscriptis  ; 
quorum  auctio  habebitur  Londini   apud  domum  auc- 
tionajilim,  adverso  Nigri  Cygni  in  vico  vulgo  dicto 
Ave  Mary  Lane,  prope  Ludgate  Street,  vicesimo  sexto 
die  Mail,  1684.    Per  Eduardum  Millington,  Biblio- 
polam."    In  the  Preface,  the  auctioneer  speaks  of 
Dr.   Owen  as  "a  person  so  generally  known  as  a 
generous  buyer  and  great  collector  of  the  best  books  ;" 
and  after. adverting  to  his  copies  of  Fathers,  Councils, 
Church  Histories,  and  Rabbinical  Authors,  he  adds, 
^*  all  which  considered  together,  perhaps,  for  their 
number  are  not  to  be  paralleled,  or  upon  any  terms  to 
be  procured,  when  gentlemen  are  desirous  of,  or  have 
..a  real  occasion  for,  the  perusal  of  them."    The  num- 
ber of  volum«s  is  2389.     For  the  knowledge  of  the 
,  existence  of  this  catalogue,  and  for  a  variety  of  curi- 
ous particulars  regarding  it,   the  reviewer  is  indebted 
to  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  Oxford,  whose  biblio- 

f;raphical  information  is  only  exceeded  by  the  oblig- 
ngness  with  which  be  nuts  it  at  the  command  of 
4>tners,  the  Rev..  Dr.  Macbride,  Principal  of  Magdalene 
Hall. 


ractacus.  He  himself  was  educated  at  Qaeen's 
College,  and,  under  the  impulse  of  an  ardent  am- 
bition, the  young  student  had  fully  availed  himself 
of  his  academic  privileges.  For  several  years  he 
took  no  more  sleep  than  four  hours  a-night,  and  in 
his  eagerness  for  future  distinction  he  mastered  all 
attainable  knowledge,  from  mathematics  to  music. 
But  about  the  time  of  his  reaching  majority,  all  his 
ambitious  projects  were  suspended  by  a  visitation 
of  religious  earnestness.  In  much  ignorance  of 
the  divine  specific,  his  conscience  grew  tender,  and 
sin  appeared  exceeding  sinful.  It  was  at  this  con- 
juncture that  Archbishop  Laud  imposed  on  Oxford 
a  new  code  of  statutes,  which  scared  away  from  the 
University  the  now  scrupulous  scholar.  Years  of 
anxious  though tfulness  followed,  partly  filled  up  by 
his  duties  as  chaplain  successively  to  Sir  Robert 
Dormer  and  Lord  Lovelace,  when  about  the  year 
1641  he  had  occasion  to  reside  in  London.  Whilst 
there  he  went  one  day  to  hear  Edmund  Calamy ; 
but  instead  of  the  famous  preacher  there  entered 
the  pulpit  a  country  minister,  who,  after  a  fervent 
prayer,  gave  out  for  his  text — "  Why  are  ye  fear- 
ful, O  ye  of  little  faith  ?'*  The  sermon  was  a  very 
plain  one,  and  Owen  never  ascertained  the  preach- 
er's name ;  but  the  perplexities  with  which  he  ha<^ 
long  been  harassed  disappeared,  and,  in  the  joy  of 
a  discovered  gospel  and  an  ascertained  salvation, 
the  natural  energy  of  his  character  and  the  vigor 
of  his  constitution  found  again  their  wonted  play. 
Soon  after  this  happy  changre,  his  first  publica- 
tion appeared.  It  was  a  '*  Display  of  Arminian* 
ism,''  and,  attracting  the  attention  of  the  parlia- 
mentary **  Committee  for  purging  the  Church  of 
Scandalous  Ministers,"  it  procur^  for  its  author  a 
presentation  to  the  living  of  Fordham,  in  Essex. 
This  was  followed  by  his  translation  to  the  more 
important  charge  of  Coggeshall,  in  the  same  county ; 
and  so  rapidly  did  his  reputation  rise,  that  besides 
being  frequently  called  to  preach  before  the  Par- 
liament, he  was,  in  1649,  selected  by  Cromwell  as 
the  associate  of  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  and  was 
employed  in  re-modelling  and  resuscitating  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin.  Most  likely  it  was  owing  to 
the  ability  with  which  he  discharged  this  service 
that  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Christ  Church  in 
1651,  and  in  the  following  year  Vice-chancellor  of 
Oxford.  It  was  a  striking  incident  to  find  himself 
thus  brought  back  to  scenes  which,  fourteen  years 
before,  be  had  quitted  amidst  contempt  and  poverty, 
and  a  little  mind  would  have  been  apt  to  signalize 
the  event  by  a  vain-glorious  ovation,  or  a  vindictive 
retribution.  But  Owen  returned  to  Oxford  in  all 
the  grandeur  of  a  Grod-fearing  magnanimity,  and 
his  only  solicitude  was  to  fiilRl  the  duties  of  his 
office.  Although  himself  an  Independent,  he  pro- 
moted well  qualified  men  to  responsible  posts, 
notwithstanding  their  Presbyteriahism  or  their 
Prelacy  ;  and,  although  the  law  gave  him  ample 
powers  to  disperse  them,  he  never  molested  the 
liturgical  meetings  of  his  Episcopalian  neighbors. 
From  anxiety  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  students,  in  addition  to  his  engagements  as  a 
Divinity  lecturer  and  the  resident  head  of  the  Uni- 
versity, along  with  Dr.  Goodwin  he  undertook  to 
preach,  on  afternate  Sabbaths,  to  the  great  congre- 
gation in  St.  Mary's.  And  such  was  the  lea^ 
which  he  brought  to  bear  on  the  studies  and  the  sec- 
ular interests  of  the  place,  that  the  deserted  courts 
were  once  more  populous  with  ardent  and  aocom- 
plished  students,  and  in  alumni  liko  Sprat,  and 
South,  and  Ken,  and  Richard  Cumberland,  the 
Church  of  England  received  from  Owen's  Oxfonl 
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some  of  its  most  distin^aished  ornaments ;  whilst 
men  like  Philip  Henry,  and  Joseph  Alleine,  went 
forth  to  perpetuate  Owen's  principles ;  and  in  found- 
ing the  English  schools  of  metaphysics,  architect- 
ure, and  medicine,  Locke,  and  Wren,  and  Syden- 
ham taught  the  world  that  it  was  no  misfortune  to 
have  been  the  pupils  of  the  Puritan.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  record  that  Owen's  generosity  was  recip- 
rocated, and  that  if  Oxford  could  not  recognize  the 
non-conformist,  neither  did  she  forget  the  repub- 
lican who  patronized  the  royalists,  and  the  inde- 
pendent who  befriended  the  prelatists.  According 
to  the  unsuspected  testimony  of  Grainger,  and  Bur- 
net, and  Clarendon,  the  University  was  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition  when  it  passed  from  under 
his  control ;  but  on  the  principle  which  excludes 
Cromweirs  statue  from  Westminster  Palace,  the 
picture-gallery  at  Christ  Church  finds  no  place  for 
the  greatest  of  its  deans. 

The  retirement  into  which  he  was  forced  by  the 
Restoration  was  attended  with  most  of  the  hard- 
ships incident  to  an  ejected  minister,  to  which  were 
added  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  his  own.  He 
never  was  in  prison,  but  he  knew  what  it  was  to 
lead  the  life  of  a  fugitive ;  and,  after  making  a  nar- 
row escape  from  dragoons  sent  to  arrest  him,  he 
was  compelled  to  quit  his  rural  retreat,  and  seek  a 
precarious  refuge  in  the  capital.  In  1676  he  lost 
his  wife,  but  before  this  they  had  mingled  their 
tears  over  the  coffins  of  ten  out  of  their  eleven 
children ;  and  the  only  survivor,  a  pious  daughter, 
returned  from  the  house  of  an  unkind  husband,  to 
senk  beside  her  father  all  that  was  lef^  of  the  home 
of  her  childhood.  Soon  afler  he  married  again ; 
but  though  the  lady  was  good,  and  affectionate,  and 
rich  withal,  no  comforts  and  no  kind  tending  could 
countervail  the  effects  of  bygone  toils  and  priva- 
tions, and  from  the  brief  remainder  of  his  days 
weakness  and  anguish  made  many  a  mournful  de- 
duction. Still  the  busy  mind  worked  on.  To  the 
congregation,  which  had  already  shown  at  once  its 
patience  and  its  piety,  by  listening  to  Caryl's  ten 
quartos  on  Job,  and  which  was  afterwards  to  have 
its  patience  further  tried  and  rewarded,  in  the  long 
but  invalid  incumbency  of  Isaac  Watts,  Dr.  Owen 
ministered  as  long  as  he  was  able ;  and,  being  a 
preacher  who  had  **  something  to  say,*'  iv  was 
cheering  to  him  to  recognize  among  his  constant 
attendants  persons  so  intelligent  and  influential  as 
the  late  Protector's  brother-in-law  and  son-in-law, 
Colonel  Desborough  and  Lord  Charles  Fleetwood, 
Sir  John  Hartopp,  the  Hon.  Roger  Boyle,  Lady 
Abney,  and  the  Countess  of  Anglesea,  and  many 
other  hearers  who  adorned  the  doctrine  which  their 
pastor  expounded,  and  whose  expectant  eagerness 
gave  zest  to  their  studies,  and  animation  to  his 
public  addresses.  Besides,  during  all  this  interval, 
and  to  the  number  of  more  than  thirty  volumes,  he 
was  giving  to  the  world  those  masterly  works 
which  have  invigorated  the  theology  and  sustained 
the  devotion  of  unnumbered  readers  in  either  hemi- 
sphere. Amongst  others,  folio  by  folio,  came  forth 
that  Exposition  of  the  Hebrews,  which,  amidst  all 
its  digressive  prolixity,  and  with  its  frequent  ex- 
cess of  erudition,  is  an  enduring  monument  of  its 
author's  robust  understanding  and  spiritual  insight, 
as  well  as  his  astonishing  industry.  At  last  the 
pea  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  on  the  23d  of  Au- 
gust, 1683,  he  dictated  a  note  to  his  like-minded 
friend,  Charles  Fleetwood:  **  I  am  going  to  him 
whom  my  soul  has  loved,  or  rather  who  has  loved 
me,  with  an  everlasting  love,  which  is  the  whole 
ground  of  all  my  consolation.    I  am  leaving  the 


ship  of  the  Church  in  a  storm ;  but  while  the  great 
pilot  is  in  it,  the  loss  of  a  poor  under-rower  will  be 
inconsiderable.  Live,  and  pray,  and  hope,  and 
wait  patiently,  and  do  not  despond ;  the  promise 
stands  invincible — that  he  will  never  leave  us  tior 
forsake  us.  My  aflfectionate  respects  to  your  lady, 
and  to  the  rest  of  yonr  relations,  who  are  so  dear  to 
me  in  the  Lord.  Remember  your  dying  friend 
with  all  fervency."  The  morrow  after  he  had  sent 
this  touching  message  to  the  representative  of  a  be- 
loved family  was  Bartholomew  day,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  ejection  of  his  two  thousand  brethren. 
That  morning  a  friend  called  to  tell  him  that  he  had 
put  to  the  press  his  '*  Meditations  on  the  Glory  of 
Christ."  There  was  a  moment's  gleam  in  his  lan- 
guid eye,  as  he  answered,  *'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it : 
but,  O  brother  Payne !  the  long  wished-for  day  is 
come  at  last,  in  which  I  shall  see  that  glory  in  an- 
other manner  than  I  have  ever  done,  or  was  capa- 
ble of  doing  in  this  world."  A  few  hoars  of 
silence  followed,  and  then  that  glory  was  revealed. 
On  the  fourth  of  September,  a  vast  funeral  proces- 
sion, including  the  carriages  of  sixty-seven  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  with  long  trains  of  mourning 
coaches  and  horsemen,  took  the  road  to  Finsbury ; 
and  there,  in  a  new  burying-ground,  within  a  few 
paces  of  Goodwin's  grave,  and  near  the  spot  where, 
five  years  later,  John  Bunyan  was  interred,  they 
laid  the  dust  of  Dr.  Owen.  His  grave  is  with  us 
to  this  day ;  but  in  the  crowded  Golgotha,  surround- 
ed with  undertakers'  sheds,  and  blind  brick  walls, 
with  London  cabs  and  omnibuses  whirling  past  the 
gate,  few  pilgrims  can  distinguish  the  obliterated 
stone  which  marks  the  resting-place  of  the  mighty 
Non-conformist.* 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  Robert 
Baillie's  description  of  Dr.  Twiss,  the  Prolocutor 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  :  '*  The  man,  as  the 
world  knows,  is  very  learned  in  the  questions  he 
has  studied,  and  very  good — ^beloved  of  all,  and 
highly  esteemed — but  merely  bookish  .  .  .  and 
among  the  nnfittest  of  all  the  company  for  any  ac- 
tion." In  this  respect  Dr.  Owen  was  a  great  con- 
trast to  his  studious  cotemporary ;  for  he  was  as 
eminent  for  business  talent  as  most  ministers  are 
conspicuous  for  the  want  of  it.  It  was  on  this  ac- 
count that  he  was  selected  for  the  task  of  reorgan- 
izing the  universities  of  Dublin  and  Oxford  ;  and 
the  success  with  which  he  fulfilled  his  commission, 
whilst  it  justified  his  patron's  sagacity,  showed 
that  he  was  sufficiently  master  of  himself  to  become 
the  master  of  other  minds.  Of  all  his  brethren  few 
were  so  '*  fit  for  action."  To  the  same  cause  to 
which  he  owed  this  practical  ascendency,  we  are 
disposed  to  ascribe  his  popularity  as  a  preacher ; 
for  we  agree  with  Dr.  Thompson,  (Life  of  Owen, 
p.  cvi.,)  in  thinking  that  Owen's  powet  in  the  pul- 
pit must  have  been  greater  than  is  usually  surmised 
by  his  modern  readers.  Those  who  knew  him  de- 
scribe him  as  a  singularly  fluent  and  persuasive 
speaker ;  and  they  also  represent  his  social  inter- 
course as  peculiarly  vivacious  and  cheerful.  From 
all  which  our  inference  is,  that  Owen  was  one  of 
those  happy  people  who,  whether  for  business  or 

*  A  copious  Latin  epitaph  was  inscribed  on  his 
tomb-stone,  of  which  Mr.  Orme  speaks,  in  1826,  as 
*' still  in  fine  preservation."  (Memoirs,  p.  346.)  Wc 
are  sorry  to  say  that  three  letters,  faintly  traceable,  are 
all  that  can  now  be  deciphered.  The  tomb  of  his  iU 
lustrious  cnlleigue,  Gkx>dwin,  is  in  a  still  more  deplor- 
able condition:  not  only  is  the  inscription  effaced, 
but  the  marble  slab,  haviog  been  split  with  lightning 
has  never  been  repaired. 
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•tndy,  whether  for  conversation  or  public  speaking, 
ean  concentrate  all  their  faculties  on  the  immediate 
•ocasion^  and  who  do  justice  to  themselves  and  the 
world,  by  doing  justice  to  each  matter  as  it  sue- 
eessively  comes  to  their  hand. 

A  well-informed  and  earnesi  speaker  will  always 
be  popular,  if  he  be  tolerably  fluent,  and  if  he 
"  show  himself  friendly  ;"  but  no  reputation  and 
DO  talent  will  secure  an  audience  to  the  automaton 
who  is  unconscious  of  his  hearers,  or  to  the  misan- 
thrope, who  despises  or  dislikes  them.  And  if,  as 
Anthony  k  Wood  informs  us,  *'  the  persuasion  of 
his  oratory  could  move  and  wind  the  affections  of 
biiB  admiring  auditory  almost  as  he  pleased,"  we 
can  well  believe  that  he  possessed  the  **  proper  and 
comely  personage,  the  graceful  behavior  in  the  pul- 
pit, the  eloquent  elocution,  and  the  winning  and 
insinuating  deportment,"  which  this  reluctant  wit- 
ness ascribes  to  him.  With  such  advantages,  we 
can  understand  how,  dissolved  into  a  stream  of  con- 
tinuous discourse,  the  doctrines  which  we  only 
know  in  their  crystallized  form  of  heads  and  par- 
ticulars, became  a  gladsome  river;  and  how  the 
man  who  spoke  them  with  sparkling  eye  and  shining 
face  was  not  shunned  as  a  buckram  pedant,  but  run 
after  as  a  popular  preacher. 

And  yet,  to  his  written  style  Owen  is  less  in- 
debted for  his  fame  than  almost  any  of  the  Puritans. 
Not  to  mention  that  his  works  have  never  been  con- 
densed into  fresh  pith  and  modern  portableness  by 
any  congenial  Fawcett,  they  never  did  exhibit  the 
pathetic  importunity  and  Demosthenic  fervor  of 
baxter.  In  his  Platonic  loftiness  Howe  always 
dwelt  apart ;  and  there  have  been  no  glorious  dreams 
since  Bunyan  woke  amidst  tlie  beatific  vision.  Like 
asoft  valley,  where  every  turn  reveals  a  cascade,  or  a 
castle,  or  at  least  a  picturesque  cottage,  Flavel  lures 
us  along  by  the  vivid  succession  of  his  curious  anal- 
ogies and  interesting  stories;  whilst  all  the  way 
the  path  is  green  with  kind  humanity,  and  bright 
with  Gospel  blessedness.  And,  like  some  sheltered 
cove,  where  the  shells  are  all  so  brilliant,  and  the 
sea-plants  all  so  curious,  that  the  young  naturalist 
can  never  leave  off  collecting,  so  profuse  are  the 
quaint  sayings  and  the  nice  little  anecdotes  which 
Thomas  Brooks  showers  from  his  **  Golden  Treas- 
ury," from  his  "  Box,"  and  his  **  Cabinet,"  that  the 
reader  needs  must  follow  where  all  the  road  is  so 
radiant.  But  Owen  has  no  adventitious  attractions. 
Uis  books  lack  the  extempore  felicities  and  the 
reflected  fellow-feeling  which  lent  a  charm  to  his 
spoken  sermons ;  and  on  the  table-land  of  his  con- 
troversial treatises,  sentence  follows  sentence  like 
a  file  of  ironsides,  in  buflf  and  rusty  steel,  a  sturdy 
procession,  but  a  dingy  uniform ;  and  it  is  only 
nere  and  there  where  a  son  of  Anak  has  burst  his 
rags,  tfiat  you  glimpse  a  thought  of  uncommon 
stature  or  wonderful  proportions.  Like  candidates 
for  the  modem  ministry,  in  his  youth  Owen  had 
learned  to  write  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  but 
then,  as  now,  English  had  no  place  in  the  academic 
curriculum.  And  had  he  been  urged  in  maturer 
life  to  study  the  art  of  composition,  roost  likely  he 
would  have  frowned  on  his  adviser.  He  would 
have  urged  the  '*  haste"  which  '*  the  king*s  busi- 
ness" requires,  and  might  have  reminded  us  that 
viands  are  as  wholesome  on  a  wooden  trencher  as 
on  a  plate  of  gol'd.  He  would  have  told  us  that 
truth  needs  no  tinsel,  and  that  the  road  over  a  bare 
heath  may  be  more  direct  than  the  pretty  windings 
of  the  valley.  Or,  rather,  he  would  have  said,  as 
he  has  written — **  Know  that  you  have  to  do  with 
a  person  who,  provided  his  words  but  clearly  ex- 


press the  sentiments  of  his  mind,  entertains  a  fixed 
and  absolute  disregard  of  all  elegance  and  ornaments 
of  speech." 

True ;  gold  is  welcome  even  in  a  purse  of  thv 
coarsest  canvass;  and,  ahhough  it  is  not  in  such 
caskets  that  people  look  for  gems,  no  man  would 
despise  a  diamond  because  he  found  it  in  an  earth- 
en porringer.  In  the  treatises  of  Owen  there  is 
many  a  sentence  which,  set  in  a  sermon,  would  shine 
like  a  brilliant ;  and  there  are  ingots  enough  to  make 
the  fortune  of  a  theological  faculty.  For  instance, 
we  open  the  first  treatise  in  this  new  collection  of 
his  works,  and  we  read : — **  It  carrieth  in  it  a  great 
condecency  unto  Divine  wisdom,  that  man  should 
be  restored  unto  the  image  of  God,  by  Him  who 
was  the  essential  image  of  the  Father ;  and  that  He 
was  made  like  unto  us,  that  we  might  be  made  like 
unto  Him,  and  unto  God  through  Him  ;"  and  we 
are  immediately  reminded  of  a  recent  treatise  on 
the  Incarnation,  and  all  its  beautiful  speculation  re- 
garding the  ^*  Pattern-Man."  We  read  again  till 
we  come  to  the  following  remark  : — **  It  is  the  na- 
ture of  sincere  goodpess  to  give  a  delight  and  com- 
placency unto  the  mind  in  (lie  exercise  of  itself, 
and  communication  of  its  effects.  A  good  man  doth 
both  delight  in  doing  good,  and  hath  an  abundant 
reward/or  the  doing  it,  in  the  doing  of  it ;"  and 
how  can  we  help  recalling  a  memorable  sermon 
'*  On  the  Immediate  Reward  of  Obedience,"  and  a 
no  less  memorable  chapter  in  a  Bridgewater  Trea« 
tise,  '*  On  the  Inherent  Pleasure  of  the  Virtuous 
Affections?"  And  we  read  the  chapter  on  "  The 
Person  of  Christ  the  great  Bepresentative  of  God," 
and  are  startled  by  its  foreshadow ings  of  the  ser- 
mons and  the  spiritual  history  of  a  remarkably  hon- 
est and  vigorous  thinker,  who,  from  doubting  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  was  led  to  recognize  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  his 
theology.  It  is  possible  that  Archdeacon  Wilber- 
force,  and  Chalmers,  and  Arnold,  may  never  have 
perused  the  treatise  in  question  ;  and  it  is  equally 
possible  that  under  the  soporific  influence  of  a  heavy 
style,  they  may  never  have  noticed  passages  Cot 
which  their  own  minds  possessed  such  a  powerful 
afl&nity.  But  by  the  legitimate  expedient  of  appro- 
priate language — perhaps  by  means  of  some  '*  or- 
nament or  elegance" — Jeremy  Taylor  or  Barrow 
would  have  arrested  attention  to  such  important 
thoughts ;  and  the  cause  of  truth  would  have  gained, 
had  the  better  divine  been  at  least  an  equal  orator. 

However,  there  are  *'  masters  in  Israel,"  whose 
style  has  been  remarkably  meagre ;  and  perhaps 
"  Edwards  on  the  Will"  and  "  Butler's  Analogy," 
would  not  have  numbered  many  more  readers,  al- 
though they  had  been  composed  in  the  language  of 
Addison.  We  must,  therefore,  notice  another  ob- 
stacle which  has  hindered  our  author's  popularity^ 
and  it  is  a  fault  of  which  the  world  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  and  more  intolerant.  That  fault  is  pro- 
lixity. Dr.  Owen  did  not  take  time  to  be  brief; 
and  m  his  polemical  writings,  he  was  so  anxious 
to  leave  no  cavil  unanswered,  that  he  spent,  in 
closing  loop-holes,  the  strength  which  would  have 
crushdl  the  foe  in  open  battle.  No  mbgiving  as 
to  the  champion's  powers  will  ever  cross  the  mind 
of  the  spectators ;  but  movements  more  rapid  would 
render  the  conflict  more  interesting,  and  the  victory 
not  less  conclusive.*    In  the  same  way,  that  the 

*  In  his  delightful  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney  says,  "  I  often  think  that  particular 
men  bear  about  with  them  an  analogy  to  particular 
animals :  Chalmers  is  like  a  good-tempered  lion  ;  Wil* 
berforce  is  like  a  bee."    Dr.  Owen  often  reminds  as  of 
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leffectiTeness  of  his  controTeraial  works  is  injured 
b^  this  excursive  tendency,  so  the  practical  impres- 
sion of  his  other  works  is  too  often  suspended  by 
inopportune  digressions;  whilst  every  treatise 
would  have  commanded  a  wider  circulation  if  di- 
vested of  its  irrelevant  incumbrances.  Within  the 
entire  range  of  British  authorship  there  exist  no 
grander  contributions  toward  a  systematic  Christol- 
p^y  than  the  exposition  of  the  Hebrews,  with  its 
dissertations  on  the  Saviour's  priesthood ;  but 
whilst  there  are  few  theologians  who  have  not  oc- 
casionally consulted  it,  those  are  still  fewer  who 
have  mastered  its  ponderous  contents;  and  we 
have  frequently  known  valiant  students  who  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  "  Perseverance  of  the 
Saints,"  or  the  *'  Justification,"  but  like  settlers 
put  ashore  in  a  cane-brake,  or  in  a  jungle  of  prickly 
pears,  after  struggling  for  hours  through  the  Pre- 
face or  the  General  Considerations,  they  were  glad 
to  regain  the  water's  edge,  and  take  to  their  boat 
once  more. 

It  was  their  own  loss,  however,  that  they  did 
not  reach  the  interior ;  for  there  they  would  have 
found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  theological  mtellects.  Black  and 
Cavendish  were  born  ready-made  chemists,  and 
Linnaeus  and  Cuvier  were  naturalists  in  spite  of 
themselves ;  and  so,  there  is  a  mental  conformation 
which  almost  necessitated  Augustine  and  Athana- 
sins,  Calvin  and  Arminvps,  to  be  dogmatists  and 
systematic  divines.  With  the  opposite  aptitudes 
for  large  generalization  and  subtle  distinction,  as 
soon  as  some  master-principle  had  gained  posses- 
sion of  their  devout  understandings,  they  had  no 
greater  joy  than  to  develop  its  all-embracing  appli- 
cations, and  they  sought  to  subjugate  Christendom 
to  its  imperial  ascendency.  By  itself,  the  habit  of 
lofty  contemplation  would  have  made  them  pietists 
or  Christian  psalmists,  and  a  mere  turn  for  definition 
would  have  made  them  quibblers  or  schoolmen ; 
but  the  two  united;  and  together  animated  by  a 
strenuous  faith,  made  them  theologians.  In  such 
intellects  the  seventeenth  century  abounded;  but 
we  question  if  in  dialectic  skill,  guided  by  sober 

fudgment,  and   in    extensive  acquirements,  mel- 
owed  by  a  deep  spifituality,  it  yielded  an  equiva- 
lent to  Dr.  Owen. 

Although  there  is  only  one  door  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  there  is  many  an  entrance  to  scientific 
divinity.  There  is  the  gate  of  Free  Inquiry  as 
well  as  the  gate  of  Spiritual  Wistfulness.  And 
although  there  are  exceptional  instances,  on  the 
whole  we  can  predict  what  school  the  new-comer 
will  join,  by  knowing  the  door  through  which  he 
entered.  If  from  the  Wide  fields  of  speculation  he 
has  sauntered  inside  the  sacred  enclosure ;  if  he  is 
a  historian  who  has  been  carried  captive  by  the 
documentary  demonstration— or  a  poet  who  has 
been  arrested  by  the  spiritual  sentiment-H)r  a  phi- 

an  elephant :  the  same  ponderous  movements— the 
same  gentle  sagacity — the  same  vast  but  unobtrusive 
powers.  With  a  logical  proboscis  able  to  handle  the 
heavy  guns  of  Hugo  Grotius,  and  to  untwist  withal 
the  tanffled  threads  of  Ricbard  Baxter,  in  his  encoun- 
ters with  John  Gk>odwiD  he  resembles  his  prototype  in 
a^  leopard-hunt,  where  sheer  strength  is  on  the  one 
side,  and  brisk  ability  on  the  otber.  ^  And,  to  push 
our  conceit  no  furtner,  they  say  that  this  wary  animal 
will  never  venture  over  a  bridge  till  he  has  tried  its 
strength,  and  is  assured  that  it  can  bear  him  ;  and  if  wo 
except  the  solitary  break-down  in  the  Waltonian  con- 
troversy, our  disputant  was  as  cautious  in  choosing 
his  ground  as  he  was  formidable  when  once  he  took 
«p  his  position. 


losopber  who  has  been  won  over  by  the  Christian 
theory,  and  who  has  thus  made  a  hale-hearted 
entrance  within  the  precincts  of  the  faith — he  is 
apt  to  patronise  that  gospel  to  which  he  has  givea 
his  accession,  and  like  Clemens  Alexandrinos,  or 
Hugo  Grotius,  or  Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  he  wiH 
join  that  school  where  taste  and  reason  alternate 
with  revelation,  and  where  ancient  classics  and 
modern  sages  are  scarcely  subordinate  to  the  *'  men 
who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  On  the  other  hand,  if  '^  fleeing  from 
the  wrath  to  come,"  through  the  crevice  of  some 
**  faithful  saying,"  he  has  struggled  into  enough 
of  knowledge  to  calm  his  conscience  and  give  him 
peace  with  Heaven,  the  oracle  which  assured  his 
spirit  will  be  to  him  unique  in  its  nature  and  su- 
preme in  its  authority,  and,  a  debtor  to  that  scheme 
to  which  he  owes  his  very  self,  like  Augustine,  and 
Cowper,  and  Chalmers,  he  will  join  that  school 
where  revelation  is  absolute,  and  where  *'  Thus 
saith  the  Lord"  makes  an  end  of  every  matter. 
And,  without  alleging  that  a  long  process  of  per^ 
sonal  solicitude  is  the  only  right  commencement 
of  the  Christian  life,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  converts  whose  Christianity  has  thus  com«> 
menced  have  usually  joined  that  theological  school 
which,  in  **  salvation- work,"  makes  least  account 
of  man  and  most  account  of  Grod.  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  Hammond,  and  Barrqw,  were  men  who  made 
religion  their  business ;  but  still  they  were  men 
who  regarded  Religion  as  a  life  for  God  rather 
than  a  life /rom  God,  and  in  whose  writings  recog* 
nitions  of  divine  mercy  and  atonement  and  streufftb- 
ening  grace  are  comparatively  faint  and  rare.  But 
Bolton  and  Bunyan,  and  Thomas  Goodwin,  were 
men  who  from  a  region  of  carelessness  or  igno- 
rance were  conducted  through  a  long  and  darkling 
labyrinth  of  self-reproach  and  inward  misery,  and* 
by  a  way  which  they  knew  not  were  brought  out 
at  last  on  a  bright  landing-place  of  assurance  an4 ' 
praise ;  and,  like  Luther  in  the  previous  century, 
and  like  Haly burton,  and  Whitefield,  and  Jonathan 
Edwards,  in  the  age  succeeding,  the  strong  sense 
of  their  own  demerit  led  them  to  ascribe  the  happy 
change  from  first  to  last  to  the  sovereign  grace  and 
good  Spirit  of  Grod.  It  was  in  deep  contrition  and 
much  anguish  of  soul  that  Owen's  career  began  ; ' 
and  that  creed,  which  is  preeminently  the  religion 
of  '*  broken  hearts,"  became  his  system  of  the- 
ology. 

•  **  Children  live  like  Christians ;  I  leave  yon 
the  covenant  to  feed  upon."  Such  was  the  dying 
exhortation  of  him  who  protected  so  well  England- 
and  the  Albigenses ;  and  "  the  covenant"  was  the 
food  with  which  the  devout  heroic  lives  of  that 
godly  time  were  nourished.  This  covenant  was 
the  sublime  staple  of  Owen's  theology.*  It  sug- 
gested topics  for  his  parliamentary  sermons ; — ^^  A 
Vision  of  Unchangeable  Mercy,"  and  **  The  Stead* 
fastness  of  Promises."  It  attracted  him  to  that 
book  of  the  Bible  in  which  the  federal  economy  is 
especially  unfolded.  And,  whether  disconrsing  o» 
the  eternal  purposes,  or  the  extent  of  redemption-^ 
whether  expounding  the  Mediatorial  office,  or  the 
work  of  the  sanctifying  Spirit--4>ranche8  of  thin 
tree  of  life  reiippear  in  every  treatise.  In  enck 
discussions  some  may  imagine  that  there  can  be 
nothing  but  barren  speculation,  or,  at  the  best,  an 
arduous  and  transcendental  theosophy.  However, 
when  they  come  to  examine  for  themselvee,  the^ 
will  be  astonished  at  the  mass  of  scriptural  anthdt^ 
ity  'on  which  they  are  based ;  and,  unless  w» 
greatly  err,  they  will  find  them  pecaliarly  sub- 
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senrient  to  correction  and  instruction  in  righteoos- 
neas.  Many  writers  have  done  more  for  the  details 
of  Christian  conduct ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  heart- 
^scipline  and  for  the  nurture  of  devout  affections, 
there  is  little  uninspired  authorship  equal  to  the 
more  practical  publications  of  Owen.  In  the  Life  of 
that  noble-hearted  Christian  philosopher,  the  late 
Dr.  Welsh,  it  is  mentioned  that  in  his  latter  days, 
besides  the  Bible,  he  read  nothing  but  **  Owen  on 
Spiritual-Mindednessj"  and  the  **  Olney  Hymns;*' 
and  we  shall  never  despair  of  the  Christianity  of 
a  country  which  finds  numerous  readers  fur  his 
"  Meditations  on  the  Glory  of  Christ,"  and  his 
**  Exposition  of  the  hundred  and  thirtieth  Psalm.'* 

And  here  we  may  notice  a  peculiarity  of  Owen's 
treatises,  which  is  at  once  an  excellence  and  a 
main  cause  of  their  redundancies.  So  systematic 
was  his  mind  that  he  could  only  discuss  a  special 
topic  with  reference  to  the  entire  scheme  of  truth ; 
and  so  constructive  was  his  mind,  that,  not  content 
with  the  confutation  of  his  adversary,  he  loved  to 
state  and  establish  positively  the  truth  impugned ; 
to  which  we  may  add,  so  devout  was  his  disposi- 
tion, that,  instead  of  leaving  his  thesis  a  dry  dem- 
onstration, he  was  anxious  to  suffuse  its  doctrine 
with  those  spiritual  charms  which  it  wore  to  his 
own  contemplation.  All  this  adds  to  the  bulk  of 
his  polemical  writings.  At  the  same  time  it  adds 
to  their  value.  Dr.  Owen  makes  his  reader  feel 
that  the  point  in  debate  is  not  an  isolated  dogma, 
but  a  part  of  the  **  whole  counsel  of  God ;"  and  by 
the  positive  as  well  as  practical  form  in  which  he 
presents  it,  he  does  all  which  a  disputant  can,  to 
counteract  the  sceptical  and  oragmatical  tendencies 
of  religious  controversy.  Hence,  too,  it  comes  to 
pass  that,  with  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  Protest- 
antism or  Calvinism  for  a  nucleus,  his  works  are 
most  of  them  virtual  systems  of  doctrino-practical 
divinity. 

The  alluvial  surface  of  a  country  takes  its  com- 
plexion from  the  prevailing  rock-formation.  The 
Essays  of  Foster,  and  the  Sermons  of  Chalmers 
excepted,  the  evangelical  theology  of  the  last  hun- 
dred years  has  been  chiefly  alluvial;  and  in  its 
miscellaneous  composition  the  element  which  we 
chiefly  recognise  is  a  detritus  from  Mount  Owen. 
To  be  sure,  a  good  deal  of  it  is  the  decomposition 
of  a  more  recent  conglomerate,  but  a  conglomerate 
in  which  larger  boulders  of  the  original  formation 
%ve  still  discernible.  The  sermon-makers  of  the 
present  day  may  read  Cecil  and  Romaine  and 
Andrew  Fuller ;  and  in  doing  this  they  are  study- 
ing the  men  who  studied  Owen.  But  why  not 
ftudy  the  original !  It  does  good  to  an  ordinary 
understanding  to  hold  fellowship  with  a  master 
mind ;  and  it  would  greatly  freshen  the  ministra- 
tions of  our  pulpits,  if,  with  the  eclectic  eye  of 
modern  culture,  and  with  minds  alive  to  our  mud- 
am  exigency,  preachers  held  converse  direct  with 
ihe  prime  sources  of  British  theology.  We  could 
imagine  the  reader  of  Boston  producing  a  sermon 
as  good  as  Robert  Walker's,  and  the  reader  of 
Henry  producing  a  commentary  as  sood  as  Thomas 
Scott *s,  and  the  reader  of  Bishop  Hall  producing 
•ketches  as  good  as  the  **  Hore  Homiletic» ;" 
but  we  grow  sleepy  when  we  try  to  imagine  Scott 
4^1otedor  Walker  desiccated,  and  from  a  congrega- 
tion top-dressed  with  bone-dost  from  the  **  Skele- 
tons," the  crop  we  should  expect  would  be  neither 
fervent  Christians  nor  enlightened  Churchmen. 
And,  even  so,  a  reproduction  of  the  men  who  have 
repeated  or  translated  Owen,  is  sure  to  be  com- 
monplace and  feeble;  but  from  warm  hearts  and 


active  intellects  employed  on  Owen  himself,  w« 
could  expect  a  multitude  of  new  Cecila  and  Ror 
maines  and  Fullers. 

As  North  British  Reviewers,  we  conffratalate 
our  country  on  having  produced  this  beautiful 
reprint  of  the  illustrious  Puritan ;  and  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  offered  it  at  a  price  which  haa 
introduced  it  to  four  thousand  libraries,  we  must 
regard  the  publishers  as  benefactors  to  modem 
theology.  The  editor  has  consecrated  all  hia 
learning  and  all  his  industry  to  his  labor  of  love ; 
and,  by  all  accounts,  the  previous  copies  needed  a 
reviser  as  careful  and  as  competent  as  Mr.  Goold. 
Dr.  Thomson's  memoir  of  the  author  we  have  read 
with  singular  pleasure.  It  exhibits  much  research, 
and  a  fine  appreciation  of  Dr.  Owen's  characteristic 
excellencies,  and  its  tone  is  kind  and  catholic. 
Such  reprints,  rightly  used,  will  be  a  new  era  in 
our  Christian  literature.  They  can  scarcely  fiul 
U)  intensify  the  demotion  and  invigorate  the  facul- 
ties of  such  as  road  them.  And  if  these  readers  be 
chiefly  professed  divines,  the  people  will  in  the 
long  run  reap  the  benefit.  Let  taste  and  scholar- 
ship and  eloquence  by  all  means  do  their  utmost ; 
but  it  is  little  which  these  can  do  without  mate- 
rials. The  works  of  Owen  are  an  exhaustleas 
magazine;  and,  without  forgetting  the  source 
whence  they  were  themselves  supplied,  there  is 
many  an  empty  mill  whicR  their  garner  could  out 
into  productive  motion.  Like  the  gardens  of  Mal- 
ta, many  a  region,  now  bald  and  barren,  might  be 
rendered  fair  and  profitable  with  loam  imported 
from  their  Holy  Land ;  and  many  is  the  (air 
structure  which  might  be  reared  from  a  single 
block  of  their  cyclopean  masonry. 


Thk  Builder  describes  the  improved  omnibnes 
recently  introduced  at  Glasgow  and  Liverpool.  "These 
are  considerably  roomier  than  the  metropolitan  ones, 
and  are  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast,  separated  by 
two  poles.  About  a  third,  in  centre,  of  ihe  roof,  is 
raised,  so  that  you  can  walk  upright  in  the  central 
gangway.  The  sides  of  this  raised  portion  are 
louvred,  in  bays  ;  oonsequently.'the  occasion  for  the 
windows  being  made  to  open  is  done  away  with  ; 
sash  •margins  are  thus  rendered  unnecessary  ;  and 
the  plate-glass  occupies  the  whole  space  between  the 
uprights,  giving  the  vehicle  a  light  and  elegant  ap- 
pearancOk  Along  at  the  bottom  of  the  louvres,  each 
side,  is  a  brass  hand-rail,  by  which  yon  guide  your- 
self, instead  of  making  tree  with  the  knees  of  gentle 
and  simple,  on  your  way  in  and  out  The  back  end 
of  the  raised  portion  projects  with  a  hollowed  slope, 
so  as  to  form  a  little  penthouse,  which  the  conductor 
ean  take  the  benefit  of  in  wet  weather  ;  the  other  end 
has  a  similar  twmlnation  behind  the  driver's  seat. 
The  oommnnioation  between  conductor  and  driver  is 
by  means  of  a  fixed  clock-bell  behind  the  driver's 
feet,  which  gives  one  good  stroke  on  the  conductor 
pulling  a  trigger.  The  (kre  is  twopence,  which  will 
take  you  as  &r  as  firom  Charing  Cross  to  the  Bank." 


Imfbovkmsnt  in  Spy  Glassks.-— The  London  papers, 
in  speaking  of  works  of  art  in  the  great  Exhibition, 
mention  a  newly  invented  very  small  powerful  waist- 
coat pocket  glass,  the  sixe  of  a  walnut,  by  which  a 
person  can  be  seen  and  known  one  and  a  half  milea 
distant ;  they  answer  every  purpose  on  the  race- 
course, at  the  opera  houses,  country  scenery,  and 
ships  are  clearly  seen  at  twelve  and  fourteen  miles  ; 
they  are  invaluable  for  hunting,  shooting,  deer  stalk- 
ing, yachting,  to  sportsmen,  gentlemen,  game-keep- 
ers, and  tourists. 
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From  tha  Britiak  QoarUrly  B«Tiow. 

1.  EtTie  Instruction  des  Staatskanzlers  von  Harden-- 

berg,  Mit^etheilt  von  Dr.  Joh.  Jacoby. 
Deutsche  Monatsschrift  von  Ad.  Kolaczek. 
December,  1850.  Stuttgart.  HoffmaDSche 
Verlagsbuchhandlun^. 

2.  Russische  Grculardepesche,  an  die  Bevollmach- 

tigten  Sr.  Maj.  des  Kaisers  zur  vertraulichen 
Hittbeilung  an  die  bezuglichen  Deutschen 
Hegierungen.     1834. 

3.  Lettres  sur  la  Hongrie,    Par  M.  de  Szu^y. 

Zuric.     1849. 

When  Thomas  May,  that  staid  old  Roman,  gave 
himself  to  writing  the  history  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, he  present!^  his  readers  with  some  account 
of  the  feelings  and  speeches  of  different  parties  in 
the  kingdom,  with  regard  to  the  long  suspension 
of  parliaments  that  had  preceded,  and  about  the  ir- 
regular and  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court  which 
followed  naturally  enough  from  such  a  policy, 
f*  The  serious  and  just  men  of  England,"  he 
writes,  "  who  were  no  way  interested  in  the  emol- 
uments of  these  oppressions,  could  not  but  enter- 
tain sad  presages  of  what  mischiefs  must  needs 
follow  80  great  an  injustice  ;  that  things  carried  so 
far  on,  in  a  wrong  way,  must  needs  either  enslave 
themselves  and  their  property  forever,  or  require  a 
vindication  so  sharp  and  smarting  as  that  the  na- 
tion would  groan  under  it.  Another  sort  of  men, 
tnd  especially  lords  and  gentlemen,  by  whom  the 
pressures  of  the  government  were  not  much  felt, 
who  enjoyed  their  own  plentiful  fortunes,  with  little 
or  insensible  detriment,  looking  no  further  than 
their  present  safety  and  property,  and  the  yet  un- 
disturbed- peace  of  the  nation,  whilst  other  king- 
doms were  embroiled  in  calamities,  and  Germany 
sadly  wasted  by  a  sharp  war,  did  nothing  but  ap- 
plaud the  happiness  of  England,  and  called  them 
ungrateful  and  factious  spirits  who  complained  of 
^e  biBach  of  laws  and  liberties.  The  kingdoms, 
they  said,  abounded  with  wealth,  plenty,  and  all 
kind  of  elegancies,  more  than  ever.  That  it  was 
for  the  honor  of  a  people  that  their  monarch  should 
live  splendidly,  and  not  be  curbed  at  all  in  his  pre- 
rogative, which  would  bring  him  into  greater  es- 
teem with  other  princes,  and  more  enable  him  to 
t>ievail  in  treaties.  That  what  they  suffered  by 
monopolies  was  insensible,  and  not  grievous,  if 
compared  with  other  states.  That  the  Duke  of 
Tuscany  sat  heavier  on  his  people  in  that  very 
Jcind.  That  the  French  king  had  made  himself  an 
absolute  lord,  and  quite  depressed  the  powar  of 
parliaments,  which  had  been  there  as  great  as  in 
any  kingdom,  and  yet  that  France  flourished,  and 
the  gentry  lived  well.  That  the  Austrian  princes, 
especially  in  Spain,  laid  heavy  burdens  on  their 
subjects.  The  courtiers  would  begin  to  dispute 
against  parliaments  in  their  ordinary  discourse,  and 
hoped  the  king  should  never  need  any  more  parlia- 
inents.  Some  of  the  gravest  statesmen  and  privy 
councillors  would  ordinarily  laugh  at  the  ancient 
language  of  England,  when  the  words — liberty  of 
Jthe  subject  was  named."  It  has  ever  been  thus. 
.You  cannot  give  liberty  to  a  nation  without  forcing 
it  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  unworthy — upon  men 
beset  with  a  selfishness  thus  contracted  and  base- 
born.  In  our  own  time,  speechmakers  of  this  sort 
have  not  been  wanting.  With  many,  though  hap- 
pily with  much  fewer  comparatively  than  at  any 
.preceding  period  in  our  history,  to  use  *'  the  ancient 
.•language  of  England"  about  **  the  liberty  of  the 
^subject,"  is  still  to  find  yourself  classed  among 


<*  ungrateful  and  factious  Bfjirits;"  while  in  th« 
condition  of  a  people  nossessine  material  eomforts^ 
it  may  be  *'  wealth,  plenty,  and  all  kind  of  elegan* 
cies,"  these  far-seeing  and  large-hearted  persont 
find  an  ample  vindication  of  the  regime  to  wbicha 
such  a  people  may  be  subject,  though  it  should  b0 
as  absolute  as  that  of  a  *'  Duke  of  Tuscany,"  09 
of  **the  Austrian  princes."  We  owe  it  to  **the 
serious  and  just  men  of  England"  in  that  time* 
and  in  later  time,  that  we  and  our  children  have  noS 
been  delivered  into  such  hands. 

According  to  Montesquieu,  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
despotism  that  it  should  cot  down  the  tree  to  get  at" 
the  fruit.  No  doubt  the  administration  of  absolutd 
power  is  not  of  necessity  thus  summary.  It  may> 
be  more  or  less  short-sighted — ^more  or  less  pernio 
cious.  But  even  in  its  best  state,  the  material 
prosperity  which  it  secures  may  be  less  t^an  thd 
good  even  of  that  low*est  kind  which  it  prevents. 
It  is  ever  harmful — not  always  so  harmful  as  it 
might  be.  It  may  not  cut  down  the  tree  at  ft 
stroke,  but  it  may  sever  some  of  its  goodliest}, 
branches,  and  leave  it  to  become  sickly  from  tho 
want  of  proper  culture,  so  that  its  fate  will  be  tA 
die  by  little  and  little.  If  even  well  cared  for,  it 
may  be,  and  commonly  is,  with  a  care  very  muca 
of  the  sort  which  the  man  **  whose  talk  is  about 
bullocks"  bestows  upon  his  quadrupeds.  ThQ^ 
good  keepiifg  is  with  an  eye  to  the  good  return^ 
Can  any  man  look  at  certain  of  our  continental 
states  and  need  further  proof  or  illustration  on  thes^. 
points! 

But  while  the  absolutist  derives  advantage  from 
the  material  wealth  of  his  subjects,  their  intelli- 
gence and  moral  culture  must  ever  be  at  variance 
with  his  maxims,  and  dangerous  to  the  continue 
ance  of  his  power.  It  is  not  good,  in  his  sight, 
that  subjects  should  be  capable  of  seeing  that  thft 
work  done  by  him  might  be  done  much  more  wisely  j^ 
nor  that  there  should  be  in  them  the  feeling  to  sug-< 
gest  that  it  might  be  done-— ou^A/  to  be  done,  more 
justly,  more  humanely.  Hence,  at  tliis  hour,  everv 
expression  of  opinion  to  this  efif*ect,  on  ^public  a^' 
fairs,  is  soppresised  by  the  absolutists  of  the  conti- 
nent, from  Mescow  to  Naples.  All  things  now* 
tend  to  show  that  the  great  monarchies  of  Europe 
are  not  to  be  upheld,  except  by  becoming  tyrannies 
more  intolerable  than  this  quarter  of  the  globe  has 
ever  witnessed.  In  the  most  corrupt  times  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  snfilerings  of  civilized  men  wer^ 
trivial  compared  with  what  is  now  before  them,  if 
the  present  military  rule  is  to  be  perpetuated.  The 
free  spirit  to  be  suppressed  is  broader  and  deeper 
than  has  had  existence  in  Europe,  or  iq  the  history 
of  humanity  before,  and  the  coercions  to  keep  id 
down  must  surpass  in  Diabolism  all  that  has  gon9 
before,  if  they  are  to  be  successful. 

**  Keep  the  army,"  said  Henrietta  to  Charles  I.^ 
"  and  that  will  bring  back  all."  But  the  popular 
leaders  in  the  English  parliament  were  as  mucH 
alive  to  the  importance  of  tliat  article  in  the  pend- 
ing negotiations  as  the  queep,  auJ  resolved  on  civil* 
war  rather  than  cede  the  command  of  the  forces  to* 
the  crown.  It  would  have  been  to  trust  their  prop-  . 
erty,  their  liberties,  their  lives,  to  the  honor  of  th^. 
king ;  and  that,  in  the  circumstances,  was  mor^ 
than  could  be  reasonably  demanded  from  themi. 
In  the  recent  changes  on  the  continent,  the  army^ 
was  lefl  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereigns,  and  that 
alone,  in  the  case  of  each  of  them,  has  been  'suffi- 
cient to  '*  bring  back  all."  What  our  parliamenta* 
rians  feared  at  the  hands  of  Charles  I.,  the  consti-^ 
tutionalists  of  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany,  havo? 
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experienced  ut  the  hands  of  their  princta.  Charles 
I.,  beyond  a  doubt,  would  have  violated  every  sol- 
emn pledge,  on  the  first  fitting  occasion,  as  these 
men  have  done.  No  faith  with  subjsots — is  the 
royal  maxim  now  taade  but  too  familiar  to  the  mind 
of  Europe.  It  will  be  remembered  when  the  next 
tarn  of  the  wheel  shall  give  subjects  their  power 
cnrer  sovereigns.  All  hope  of  constitutionalism 
for  the  chief  monarchies  of  the  continent  may  bo 
said  to  have  come  to  an  end — ^that  is,  all  hope  of 
preserving  those  monarchies  by  allying  them  with 

Sipular  institutions,  has  become  manifestly  vain, 
very  such  adjustment— every  such  constituting  of 
tilings,  supposes  mutual  trust,  and  mutual  trust  is 
gone.  One  stipulation  deemed  strictly  necessary 
in  such  monarchies  is,  that  the  king,  if  he  be  an 
hereditary  king,  should  have  the  command  of  the 
anny  ;  and  will  the  injured  peoples  of  the  continent 
^rer  dispose  of  that  power  after  the  same  manner 
again,  if  it  should  once  more  come  into  their 
hands  ?  It  is  by  their  care  to  save  monarchy,  that 
those  cummanities  have  all  but  destroyed  them- 
selves. We  venture  to  predict  that  they  will  give 
little  sign  of  such  care  in  the  time  to  come. 
The  absolutists  know  this  full  well,  and  they  are 
taking  their  measures  accordingly.  They  have 
now  the  command  of  their  armies,  they  have  re- 
•olved  to  do  their  best  to  keep  possession  of  that 
power,  and  they  have  staked  everything  on  the  des- 
perate chance  of  being  able  to  role  purely  by  the 
eword.  AH  the  social  and  mental  degradation,  and 
?all  the  corruptness  both  in  morals  and  religion, 
which  a  thorough  military  despotism  has  ever  en- 
niled,  are  to  be  difibsed,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
made  hereditary,  among  some  three-fourths  of  the 
people  of  Europe  !  Even  more ;  as  is  the  hatred 
pf  all  such  rule  among  the  people  who  are  to  be 
made  subject  to  it,  so,  as  we  have  said,  must  be 
the  strength  and  mercilessness  of  this  power  if  it 
ia  to  retain  its  ascendency.  To  be  successful,  it 
must  be  a  more  awful  embodiment  of  evil  than  his- 
tory has  hitherto  recorded. 

'Happily,  We  see  nothing  in  the  capacities  of  the 
men  who  have  given  themselves  to  tiiis  enterprise 
to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  they  will  be  suc- 
cessful. This  grand  conspiracy  of  princes  against 
peoples,  of  monarchs  against  men,  will  explode, 
«nd  those  who  have  committed  themselves  to  it  will 
probably  perish  in  its  ruins.  But  with  this  proba- 
bility before  us,  we  feel  disposed  to  look  a  little 
lieyond  it,  and  to  ask  ourselves  what  is  likely  to 
come  nextl — what  in  the  condition  of  the  conti- 
nental states  is  the  most  to  be  desired  as  coming 
next?  We  are  ourselves  constitutionalists — con- 
stitutionalists after  the  old  English  fashion.  We 
'have  no  wish  to  part  with  king,  lords,  or  commons. 
But  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  anything  like  a 
•counterpart  of  the  institutions  so  designated  among 
us,  is  either  desirable  or  possible  in  the  case  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Europe,  as  at 
present  conditioned.  Indeed,  we  begin  to  suspect 
:that  great  mischief  has  resulted  from  the  pedantic 
.attempts  that  have  been  made  in  this  direction. 
"The  course  of  true  liberty,  and  of  true  social  im- 
|lrovement  would  probably  have  been  better  served 
if  the  chief  actors  in  the  late  changes  on  the  con- 
tinent had  thought  less  of  the  historical  constitution 
-of  the  English,  and  of  the  paper  constitutions  of 
.the  French,  and  more  about  the  practicable  and  the 
■jneasonable  in  their  own  special  circumstances.  It 
may  be  very  agreeable  to  our  vanity  to  au^^aeVYv^V 

En^hnd  ia  destined  to  become  the  normaV  scViocA  \ti\  ^«t%\axi^\  ^\v\^^^  ^•«^^  ^^'»  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ciant 
:fohtica  for  til  the  world ;  but  there  axe  maii^  c«-\^>Dk»  SsoA^i^ft  ^-ax.  ^«i  \i^\<^T«Nas^^  v^^xv^^^ss^^ 


cumstancea  which  suggest  that  we  should  be  care- 
ful to  judge  of  our  mission  in  this  respect  with  a 
little  more  discrimination  and  modesty  than  ia  some* 
times  brought  to  the  subject.  In  the  present 
state  of  Sardinia  we  see  how  monarchy  may 
be  allied  with  free  institutions  even  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  but  if  you  travel  from  the  Rhine  to  Sicily 
you  will  see  that  the  communities  are  few  among 
whom  such  an  order  of  things  is  at  present  possible. 
There  must  be  a  vast  displacement  of  the  things 
thai  are,  before  anything  so  much  wiser  and  better 
can  come  into  existence. 

Among  all  the  people  that  have  been  subdued  by 
the  military  reaction  on  the  continent,  the  Germane 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  least  degree  the  object 
of  English  sympathy.  Poland,  Italy,  and  Hungary^ 
have  found  their  advocates  in  the  public  press  and  in 
public  assemblies,  while  Crermany,  not  less  disap* 
pointed,  not  less  sormw-smitteo  under  her  blighted 
hopes,  looks  in  vain  for  those  expressions  of  gener* 
ous  and  kindly  feeling,  which,  if  insufficient  to 
remedy  the  past,  have  their  value  with  the  unfor- 
tunate, as  tending  to  revive  and  austain  hope  for 
the  fature. 

Among  the  reasons  which  'may  be  assigned  for 
this  apathy  concerning  the  fate  of  the  German 
people,  there  are  two  standing  in  near  relationship 
to  each  other  which  we  regard  as  being  at  the 
foundation  of  all  the  rest — viz.,  the  singular  com- 
plicated nature  of  the  evils  with  which  that  eoontry 
IS  beset ;  and  the  failure  of  certain  remedies  in 
their  case,  which  the  physicians  skilled  in  such 
practice  have  been  wont  to  regard  as  of  univeraal 
efficacy. 

When  the  enthaaiasm  of  a  patriotic  people  baa 
been  opposed  and  subdued  by  a  foreign  power, 
the  generoua  are  naturally  alive  to  the  wrong  and 
outrage  thus  perpetrated.  The  Pole,  the  Hunga- 
rian,  the  Italian — all  are  before  us  in  these  circani* 
stances.  But  if  we  except  the  atrocious  case  of 
Hcsse-Cassel,  which  our  experience  as  constitu- 
tionalists prepares  us  readily  to  understand,  al- 
most everything  German  is  felt  to  be  a  very  laby- 
rinth the  moment  we  approach  it.  To  see  the 
nature  of  the  late  constitutional  stmggle  in  that 
country,  we  need  to  go  throueh  the  discussions  of 
more  than  thirty  different  assemblies,  to  institute 
inquiries  as  to  the  rival  pretensions  of  as  many 
sovereigns,  and  to  ol^serve  the  relations  of  all  these 
parties  to  the  centra]  power,  which  each  endeavors 
to  render  as  subservient  as  possible  to  his  particu- 
lar interest.  We  need  to  be  observant,  moreover, 
of  the  characteristics  of  some  half-doaen  diflferent 
races,  in  different  degrees  of  civilization,  who, 
while  subject  to  the  same  heavy  yoke,  are  bent 
upon  hostility  against  each  other.  Nor  must  we 
omit  the  mysteries  of  European  diplomacy,  whose 
handy-work  depends  not  a  little  on  the  keeping  up 
of  that  inextricable  confusion  of  states  and  nations 
in  the  centre  of  Europe,  upon  which  its  crafty 
genius  has  been  exercised  for  so  many  generations. 

Such  are  some  of  the  difHculties  that  must  be 
surmounted  by  the  man  who  would  arrive  at  any- 
thing like  a  just  view  of  the  German  question. 
We  -scarcely  need  say,  that  this  is  a  task  more 
likely  to  be  inviting  to  the  patience  of  the  anti- 
quary, than  to  become  a  favorite  subject  in  our 
popular  literature,  or  with  our  dealera  in  popular 
politics.  The  people  at  large  do  not  trouble  them- 
«AN«%\(\M^Vv.«hQMt  what  they  feel  they  do  not  nn- 
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yn'ile  down  every  question  as  hopeless  that  does 
shape  itself  to  their  mind  when  tested  by  one  of 
their  never-failing  fo^rmulse  :  and  oar  diplomatists, 
who  must  also  affect  to  know  everything,  are  in 
fact  well  content  to  ignore  a  question,  which,  so 
long  as  it  remains  undecided,  allows  of  their  so 
remaining  themselves.  It  is  flattering  to  human 
vanity  to  be  able  to  trace  our  own  usage  or  habit 
to  some  general  principle  so  elevated  and  compre- 
hensive as  to  be  fit  to  become  a  law  or  model  for 
humanity.  But  with  a  due  admiration  of  our  Teu- 
tonic institutions,  and  with  a  sufficient  dislike  of 
all  attempts  to  displace  what  has  come  to  us  from 
our  history  and  experience  as  a  people  in  favor  of 
untried  schemes  upon  paper,  we  cannot  be  insensi- 
ble to  the  fact  that  the  struggle  for  constitutional 
liberty  on  the  continent  has  not  been,  and  never 
can  be,  in  more  than  a  very  partial  extent,  the 
same  with  our  own.  It  is  not  there,  as  it  has  been 
with  us,  a  purely  domestic  question,  carried  on 
by  a  government  on  one  side  and  a  people  on  the 
dther,  without  being  mixed  up  with  foreign  rela- 
tionships and  foreign  interferences.  The  mutual 
dependenjies  of  the  continental  states,  resulting  as 
they  do  from  their  geographical  position,  and  their 
Conjoint  history  through  so  many  centuries,  must 
of  necessity  have  influenced  their  internal  condi- 
tion in  ways  of  which  we  are  little  conscious ;  and 
as  the  impediments  to  be  removed  are  different,  so 
tlie  best  means  of  removing  them  may  be  such  as 

Xre  should  not  ourselves  be  the  most  competent  to 
evisc.  Few  Englishmen  are  aware  of  what  we 
awe  as  a  people  to  the  apparent  accident  which  has 
^lade  our  country  an  island — by  placing  the  chan- 
nel between  Dover  and  Calais,  instead  of  leaving  it 
joined  as  a  peninsula  to  the  main-land  of  the  conti- 
nent. Providence  has  ordained  that  the  chief  force 
df  this  coontry  should  be  on  the  deep,  not  on  the 
land.  But  for  this  circumstance,  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land would  have  possessed  as  large  a  military 
^mament  as  the  monarchs  of  the  continent,  and 
would  have  been  as  potent  as  their  neighbor  kings 
in  staving  off  all  inconvenient  demands  on  the  part 
of  their  subjects.  The  navy  cannot  be  applied  to 
such  uses.  It  becomes  us,  accordingly,  to  look 
j^eU  to  the  real  conditions  of  political  life  in  Grer- 
roany,  before  we  venture  to  determine  what  the  in- 
stitutions are,  which  such  a  people  should,  or 
should  not,  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  extricating 
themselves  from  their  present  difHculties. 

If,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  full  trial  to  our  own 
principles  of  government,  we  were  to  suppose  the 
question  of  freedom  or  absolutism  in  Germany  to 
be  one  solely  between  the  person  ruling  and  the 
l^arties  ruled  in  each  separate  state,  it  would  still 
temain  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  form  of  gov- 
'^rnmefit  enjoyed  by  us  is  the  result  of  a  series  of 

Conflicts  and  treaties  between  three  principal  pow- 
rs — the  king,  the  barons,  und  the  commons,  the 
people  having  acted  all  along,  more  or  less, 
through  the  one  or  other  of  these  parties,  without 
being  recognized  themselves  as  an  independent 
political  l>ody.  Of  course,  the  Aristotles  of  modern 
time^i  have  not  failed  to  deduce  from  the  stipula- 
tions embraced  in  the  settlement  that  has  taken 
place  l)etween  these  powers,  an  abstract  of  political 
system,  made  up  of  a  balance  of  three  powers, 
^aid  to  be  representative  of  three  difierent  political 
l^id  social  principles.  But  whatever  value  we  may 
ascribe  to  such  tneories,  it  is  manifestly  expedient 
that  we  should  inquire  if  there  be  in  the  states  of 
.Cermany  political  bodies  of  the  same  nature  with 
qur  three  great  constitutional  powers,  before  we 


venture  to  nr^  upon  those  states  that  they  should 
resort  to  precisely  those  forms  of  procedure  which 
are  familiar  to  ourselves.  For  if  it  should  be 
found  that  such  bodies  do  not  exist  in  those  states, 
it  would  not  be  to  the  credit  of  our  reputation  for 
practical  wisdom  to  importune  them  in  favor  of  the 
terms  on  which  certain  powers  should  agree,  the 
powers  theiftselves  being  only  a  fiction  of  the  imag- 
ination. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  lords,  we  regret  to  say 
that  we  must  account  these  as  a  power  with  which 
it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  wholesome  under- 
standing in  Germany,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
cannot  be  said  to  exist  there.  In  England,  what- 
ever changes  may  have  come  to  the  relative  place 
of  the  crown,  or  of  the  peerage,  as  the  consequence 
of  the  steady  progress  of  the  commons,  the  three 
powers  still  exist  together,  and  as  strong  definite 
realities.  The  time  is  far  distant,  we  suspect,  in 
which  the  peerage  of  England  will  cease  to  be  a 
very  powerful  element  in  our  political  and  social  or- 
ganizations. Its  influence  as  a  central  power  in 
our  legislature  is  not  what  it  once  was ;  but  its 
place  among  us  from  the  ancient  times  of  our  his- 
tory, and  its  relations  in  so  many  ways  to  our  pres- 
ent interest,  and  to  our  present  feeling  and  usage, 
are  such  as  to  furnish  little  ground  of  hope  to  those 
who  wish  to  see  class  privilege  in  this  form  wholly 
extinct  among  us.  But  it  is  not  thus  in  Germany, 
In  that  country,  all  remembrance  of  an  aristocracy 
as  an  independent  political  body  has  died  away 
from  the  mind  of  the  people.  This  has  been  the 
natural  result  of  the  levelling  despotism,  and  of  the 
military  and  diplomatic  usurpations,  which  have 
been  in  constant  action  there  during  the  last  three 
or  four  centuries.  The  power  of  the  nobility,  ae 
all  the  world  knows,  came  from  the  dependence  of 
the  king  on  their  military  services  as  bis  great  vas* 
sals.  Standing  armies  have  come  into  the  place 
of  contributions  in  the  shape  of  armed  men  by  feu- 
dal chiefs.  The  changes  in  the  mode  of  w^arfare, 
which  have  rendered  this  change  in  the  composi- 
tion and  character  of  the  royal  armies  necessary, 
have  been  changes  greatly  favorable  to  the  power 
of  the  monarch,  and  in  the  same  degree  unfavor- 
able to  the  power  of  the  noble.  In  this  brief  state- 
ment we  have  the  clue  to  the  history  of  the  conti- 
nent from  the  times  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XI., 
to  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  feudal  organ- 
ization, which  sufficed  as  a  means  of  protection 
against  local  feud  or  border  incursions,  was  not 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  distant  and  protracted 
wars.  The  service  which  the  chief  might  claim 
from  his  vassal  was  limited  to  a  certain  number 
of  days  in  a  year.  On  the  invasion  of  France 
by  our  ancestors,  it  was  found  that  service  thus 
restricted  was  wholly  unavailable;  and  then  be- 
gan the  custom,  so  pregnant  with  consequences, 
of  carrying  on  war  by  means  of  mercenaries — or 
of  men  who  became  soldiers  by  vocation,  and  for 
pay.  Self-defence,  or  ambition,  prompted  other 
kings  to  an  imitation  of  this  example.  War 
became  a  profession  and  Jin  art,  and,  by  the  promise 
of  new  advantages,  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  princely 
ambition. 

As  wars  became  more  extended,  complex,  and 
artificial,  so  was  it  with  diplomacy.  As  the  web 
expanded,  alliances  became  of  greater  moment,  and 
the  idea  of  **  a  balance  of  power,"  became  familiar 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  long  before  the  phroM 
had  been  constructed  to  express  it.  Concerning 
local  feuds,  the  people  oC  s.  Vof^^  ^ssn.^^  >fi^^^\ 
>\kt  wVieu  v^\K»  aS&M%  «MDA  \ft  >*^  ^MS^a^K^^sv 
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iwaons  of  state,  as  between  nation  and  nation — or 
more  properly,  between  cabinet  and  cabinet,  the 
•abject  passed  beyond  the  nopular  apprehension, 
and  in  Uie  negotiations  of  diplomatists  provinces 
and  peoples  were  disposed  of,  ss  the  chances  of 
war,  or  the  calcolations  of  princely  expediency, 
might  suggest.  In  this  manner  the  states  of  the 
continent  have  grown  into  the  condition  in  which 
we  find  them.  They  are  for  the  greater  part 
purely  artificial  constructions ;  and  to  allow  the 
natural  to  come  into  the  place  of  the  artificial,  in 
only  a  slight  degree,  would  be  to  see  them  drop 
wholly  to  pieces. 

In  states  formed  on  this  dynastic  principle-^the 
principle  of  their  becoming  a  mere  patrimony  of 
certain  houses  or  families — in  such  states,  the  ex- 
istence o?  anything  like  independent  power  among 
the  peoole  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  expected. 
But  in  the  prosecution  of  this  dynastic  policy,  the 
first  object  was  to  break  down  the  independence 
and  power  of  the  nobles ;  and  almost  all  our  his- 
torians, down  nearly  to  our  own  time,  have  agreed 
in  bestowing  their  highest  praise  on  the  sagacity 
of  those  princes  and  statesmen  who  haye  acted  upon 
this  policy  with  the  greatest  measure  of  success, 
and  in  this  respect  the  Great  Elector  of  Brandon- 
burgh  bss  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  eulogy. 

The  dynastic  principle  having  become  thus  as- 
cendant over  the  aristocratic,  the  only  avenue  open 
to  the  ambition  of  nobles  was  through  the  favor  of 
the  king — and  to  that  low  means  of  advancement 
the  majority  were  soon  content  to  betake  them- 
selves. From  the  position  of  the  king's  peers, 
capable  of  treating  with  him  on  equal  terms ;  and 
from  the  possession  of  freedom  to  vindicate  their 
own  independent  rights,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
they  often  acted  ss  the  protectors  of  those  beneath 
them,  they  degenerated,  ere  long,  into  so  many 
court-lackeys,  and  soon  became  proficients  in  all 
the  dignified  arts  proper  to  their  new  vocation. 
Servile  towards  their  master,  insolent  towards  their 
inferior!^  the  measure  in  which  they  might  render 
themseUhBS  serviceable  to  the  appetite^  or  passions 
of  the  king,  was  the  measure  in  which  they  might 
expect  permission  to  enrich  themselves  from  the 
spoils  of  the  people.  We  must  not  trust  ourselves 
to  describe,  or  even  to  indicate,  the  beastly  extent 
to  which  this  subserviency  was  carried  in  not  a  few 


It  is  now,  we  think,  fair  to  ask— what  useful 
purpose  could  be  served  by  calling  together  a  house 
of  peers,  in  a  country  where  it  must  be  composed 
of  men  reduced  to  this  state  of  dependence  and 
weakness,  and  who  would  come  together  bringing 
with  them  in  the  popular  mind  recollections  like 
these  ?  It  is  true  there  are  some  old  families  left, 
and  some  others,  possessed  of  large  landed  property, 
have  recently  sprung  up ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  these  two  qualities  exist  in  the 
measure,  or  in  the  conditions,  fitting  them  to 
become  the  foundation  of  a  political  power.  The 
historical  and  the  constitutiontl  position  of  our  own 
aristocracy  has  no  parallel  in  modern  Germany. 
All  things  considered,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is 
most  potent  in  the  management  of  our  own  affairs, 
the  lords  or  the  commons  ;— one  thing  is  certain — 
the  crown  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  either. 
Nothing  of  this  sort  attaches  to  the  vestiges  of  an 
aristocracy  existing  in  Germany.  Everywhere  the 
men  of  this  class  are  literacy  the  servants  of  the 
king,  and  utterly  powerless  to  defend  either  them- 
selves or  the  people  against  the  encroachments  of 
Ibe  crown.    Their  great  solicitude  is  to  hang  about 


the  court,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  public  offices  fot 
themselves  or  the  needy  members  of  their  famib'esk 
It  is  common  with  us  to  regard  a  house  of  peers  a* 
the  natural  embodiment  of  conservative  principles  ( 
but  if  we  wished  to  damage  such  principles  irrepar 
ably,  we  should  deem  no  course  more  advisable  t6 
that  end  than  to  entrust  them  to  the  keeping  of 
such  a  peerage  as  the  German  States  would  furnish^ 
We  should  feel  compelled  to  give  up  the  German 
people  as  devoid  of  all  self-respect,  honor,  moral 
sense,  common  decency,  if  they  conld   be  othef 
than  disgusted  with  the  very  name  of  nobility,  aftei 
such  a  history  of  the  noble  as  they  have  seen 
during  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years.    They 
owe  nothing  to  that  source  ;  they  have  never  heard 
of  that  class  of  men  as  a  political  body ;  and  arc 
lamentably  ignorant  of  all  the  fine-spun  speculations 
of  our  Montesquieus  and  De  Lolmes  about  the 
necessity  of  some  such  balancing  power  in  every 
well-ordered  government.     Hence  an  attempt  to 
create  such  a  power  where  it  does  not  exist,  could 
hardly  fail  of  being  interpreted  by  such  a  people  as 
a  defiance  of  public  opinion — as  an   attempt  to 
create  new  class  distinctions,  and  this  at  a  tim4 
when  the  demand  is,  that  certain  old  ones,  which 
too  long  survived,  should  be  abolished.    All  acW 
vantage  that  should  be  assigned  to  soch  favoriteH 
would  of  course  be  so  much  disadvantage  imposed 
on  the  people — and  to  institute  them  without  assign* 
ing  them  any  privilege  beyond  the  privilege  of  b 
name,  would  be  simply  ridiculous.    Of  this  last 
description,  however,  was  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in 
France,  under  Louis  Philippe ;  and  in  this  light 
did  the  conduct  of  that  steady  and  profound  gentle^ 
man,  the  King  of  Prussia,  appear  to  the  wiser  of 
his  subjects  when  endeavoring  to  shape  his  political 
conceits  after  that  model.    The  idea  of  creating 
powers  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  seeing  them  balance 
against  each  other,  according    to  pre-conceive4 
notions,   is  a  flight  of   extravagance  much  to6 
refined  to  commend  itself  to  German  dolness. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  is  onjk 
of  the  strong  reasons  in  its  favor  with  not  a  fe« 
learned  professors,  and  no  less  learned  connselloilr 
in  that  country — for  men  there  are,  who  count 
everything  foolish  which  the  people  can  ondei;^ 
stand,  and  everything  profound  that  is  too  o* 
scure  to  meet  the  popular  apprehension.  It  is 
remarkable  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  more  influenti 
leaders  of  what  was  called  the  constitutional  party' 
in  Germany  were  professors — indeed,  that  party 
may  be  said  to  have  been  created  by  them.  Th(^ 
vulgar,  we  suspect,  nut  seeing  any  three  \tiAS 
pendent  powers  in  real  life,  placed  in  such  a  baS 
ancing  relation  to  each  other,  as  to  cause  the  prodk 
net  given  by  the  process  to  be  the  public  goo(k 
will  never  be  able  to  understand  v;hy  the  heads  oa 
their  learned  sages  should  have  proceeded  so  fa) 
in  the  work  of  construction  and  no  further.  It  is 
true  that  Virgil  tells  us  '*  the  gods  love  the  nuq^ 
her  three." 

Among  ourselves,  royalty  has  been  so  lon^ 
restricted  within  limits  comparatively  harmless^ 
that  we  can  think  of  its  ancientness  and  splcndoi 
with  veneration  and  sympathy,  and  we  can  imaging 
much  of  the  present  harmony  as  subsisting  belweeu 
the  crown  and  the  people,  even  if  there  were  np 
House  of  Lords  in  existence.  We  are,  in  conse^ 
quence,  apt  to  think  that  a  little  mutual  good-will 
and  forbearance  should  suffice  to  dispose  Germaii 
aobjects  to  loyalty,  and  German  sovereigns  to  be 
considerate  of  the  freedom  of  legislative  assemblies^ 
We  do  not  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  very  littl| 
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tesemblanee  between  such  assemblies  and  our  own 
House  of  Commons.  In  fact,  a  House  of  Commons, 
according  to  our  notion,  is  as  little  possible  in 
Grennany,  in  the  present  state  of  German  society, 
as  a  House  of  Lords.  With  regard  to  the  Austrian 
empire,  it  is  clear  that,  could  a  general  representa- 
tive assembly  for  the  whole  monarchy  be  brought 
together,  not  half  the  provinces  it  would  be  said  to 
represent  could  ever  be  brought  to  yield  a  willing 
obedience  to  its  authority.  To  require  that  the 
Hungarians,  the  Croats,  the  Poles,  the  Italians, 
and  others,  should  send  their  representatives  to 
Vienna,  would  be  felt  as  requiring  them  to  surrender 
forever  all  their  long*cherished  claims  in  fkvor  of 
their  national  independence ;  while  the  other  races, 
such  as  the  Tzcheks  and  the  Germans,  would  con- 
vert their  common  parliament  into  a  battle-field  for 
the  display  of  their  national  rivalries  and  hatreds. 
In  truth,  we  have  not  to  speak  on  this  point  from 
conjecture — we  are  warranted  not  only  to  say  that 
such  would  be  the  result  of  such  an  experiment ; 
we  have  seen  it  tried,  and  the  consequences  to  be 
expected  have  followed. 

We  may  pass  on,  therefore,  at  once  to  an  exam- 
ination of  that  state  which  is  acknowledged  as  at 
the  head  of  the  really  German  powers,  and  re- 

f:arded  as  the  archetype  of  a  German  monarchy, 
f  the  rapid  sketch  we  have  given  as  to  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  continental  states  be  applicable  to 
those  states  generally,  it  is  eminently  so  to  Prussia. 
Even  for  the  incongruous  architecture  of  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy,  some  good  reason  may  be  found  in 
the  geographical  position  of  the  several  states,  and 
Mill  more  in  that  common  interest  which  banded 
them  together  for  their  common  defence  through  so 
long  an  interval  against  the  power  of  the  Turks. 
But  Pnissia  is  altogether  a  product  of  family  am- 
bition. No  reason  whatever  can  be  assigned  for 
joining  its  several  parts  together,  except  that  it  was 
regarded  as  for  the  interest  of  the  HohenzoUern 
family  that  it  should  so  be.  Prussia  exists,  accord- 
ingly, as  Prussia,  purely  for  the  sake  of  its  princes 
-—that  its  resources  may  be  conveniently  at  their 
disposal.  With  all  that  it  includes,  Prussia  is  still 
the  smallest  of  the  European  monarchies  pretending 
to  an  independent  international  policy ;  and  is  in  a 
position,  moreover,  very  unfavorable  to  its  acting 
on  such  a  policy.  These  pressing  exigencies  have 
tendered  it  indispensable,  if  the  dynastic  interest  is 
to  be  sustained  in  Prussia,  that  the  properties  and 
lives  of  all  the  members  of  the  community  should 
be  placed  at  the  absolute  service  of  that  interest. 

That  man  is  born  to  be  a  royal  functionary,  is  a 
radical  principle  in  the  Prussian  state.  In  so  far 
as  he  is  successful  in  this  direction,  he  realizes  his 
proper  destination.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  by 
the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, it  is  provided  that  every  man  shall  participate 
in  a  measure,  and  for  a  season,  in  this  proper  end 
of  his  being,  by  becoming  a  soldier,  and  by  being 
liable  to  t^  called  out  in  that  capacity  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign,  so  long  as  he  may  be 
deemed  capable  of  service.  But  this  military  ser- 
vice, as  may  be  supposed,  is  not  the  form  of  service 
to  which  the  passion  for  place,  so  common  among 
Prussians,  most  earnestly  aspires.  In  that  country, 
the  poorest  man  will  subject  himself  and  his  family 
to  the  severest  privations,  that  he  may  secure  to  his 
son  a  university  education,  in  the  hope  that  one 
day  he  will  become  something^  and  to  become  some- 
things in  the  language  of  Prussia — indeed,  in  the 
language  of  ail  Germany — is  to  rise  to  a  govern- 
ment appointment.    The  idea  that  to  sacceed  in 


this  way  is  to  succeed  in  the  way  most  honorable 
to  a  rational  being,  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  Ger* 
man  mind,  that  not  to  have  attained  to  title  and 
office  is  a  defect  hardly  to  be  compensated  bybirthj^ 
wealth,  or  even  genius.  Let  a  man  become  rich 
by  his  industry,  famous  by  his  talent,  he  will  still 
covet,  if  he  be  a  true  German,  the  honorary  title  of 
a  commercial  or  an  aulic  counsellor.  Thus  ad* 
mitted  into  the  functionary  world,  his  existence  is 
duly  legalized.  It  is  due  also  to  this  functionary 
world  to  state,  that  whenever  a  man  rises  above  the 
common  level,  he  is  sure  to  be  taken  into  the  guild 
of  functionaries  by  means  of  some  title,  if  not  by 
means  of  office.  That  no  man  of  status,  in  any 
way,  may  be  without  this  badge  of  relationship,  and 
dependence,  various  orders  of  knighthood  have 
been  instituted,  and  every  year  numberless  pieces 
of  ribbon,  of  various  hues  and  dignity,  are  scattered 
profusely  abroad,  so  that  it  has  come  to  be  a  com* 
mon  saying,  that,  in  Prussia,  there  are  two  things 
which  a  man  must  not  hope  to  escape— death,  and 
the  order  of  the  red  eagle.  By  such  means  thQ 
government  has  succeeded  in  drawing  the  substanco 
of  the  middle  classes  as  it  were  into  itself;  much 
as  it  succeeded  in  former  times  in  bringing  the 
nobility  into  a  condition  of  abject  servitude.  The 
monarchy  is  the  central  power  which  for  ages  has 
been  not  only  attracting  everything  in  this  mannet 
to  its  own  centre,  but  absorbing  everything  therei 
That  the  government  may  possess  the  powet 
necessary  to  such  a  policy,  it  not  only  has  the 
police  and  the  judicial  departments  at  its  disposali 
but  extends  its  authority  and  patronage  to  the 
ecclesiastical,  the  educational,  the  artistic,  thct 
scientific,  the  medical,  in  all  of  which  the  chief 
appointments  come  from  this  centre,  and  the  pay 
from  this  centre. 

The  extent  to  which  the  independent  spirit  of 
the  middle  classes  is  impaired  and  consnmed  by 
this  base  contrivance,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact| 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  student  who  does  not  go  to 
the  university  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  qualify* 
ing  himself  to  obtain  some  government  appoint* 
ment ;  and  that  there  is  rarely  a  man  of  any  preteiK 
sion  to  respectability  who  does  not  send  one  or  all 
of  his  sons  to  prosecute  such  studies  in  such  hope— t 
to  give  themselves  to  honest  industry,  being  to  losft 
caste,  in  comparison  with  becoming  a  government 
functionary. 

Now  a  Grerman  House  of  Commons,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  be  impossible  to  exclude  from  it  the  most 
influential  and  intelligent  portion  of  the  middle 
classes,  would  of  necessity  include  a  large  majoritp 
of  functionaries — or  of  persons  receiving  pay  from 
the  government,  and  reckoned  in  that  category—^ 
such  as  counsellors,  judges,  barristers,  professors 
in  universities  or  in  gymnasia,  and  officers  of  the 
revenue.  Indeed,  if  we  take  into  our  account  all 
persons  belonffing  to  military  or  official  families, 
we  doubt  much,  if  in  a  German  House  of  Commonsi 
you  would  not  have  to  pass  by  bench  after  bench  tct 
find  a  solitary  member  whose  position  in  life  couM 
be  said  to  be  without  any  dependence  on  the  gov* 
ernment,  so  as  to  be  compatible  with  an  unbiassed 
course  of  utterance  and  action. 

If  it  be  indispensable,  accordingly,  to  a  constiti» 
tional  government,  that  there  should  be  a  jealous 
separation  between  the  legislative  power  and  the 
executive,  how  could  that  be  possible  m  states,  where 
the  chambers  would  be  called  together  only  tq 
transfer  the  discussions  proper  to  Siera  as  publia 
servants,  from  the  board  of  green  cloth  to  the  saJU 
des  difuiisl    If  eonstitutionalism  consists  in  ther 
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balancings  of  three  powen,  how  could  it  be  estab- 
lished in  a  state  where  two  of  the  three  are  wanting  ? 
If  it  be  described  as  the  best  form  of  self-govern- 
ment, how  may  that  be  oarried  on  through  the 
medium  of  assemblies  made  u{>  so  largely  of  men 
dependent  on  the  public  purse  t  And  if  in  every  such 
adjustment  there  must  be  a  careful  separation  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  the  executive,  how  would 
that  be  possible  through  the  medium  of  conventions 
in  which  the  great  majority  who  make  the  laws 
would  consist  of  persons  in  the  pay  of  the  govern- 
ment? By  this  time  our  reader  will  begin  to  see 
what  the  working  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  has 
been,  and  will  begin  to  wish,  if  we  mistake  not, 
that  its  days  may  be  numbered.  At  present,  Prus- 
sia is  made  for  its  king — the  king  is  not  made  for 
Prussia.  The  state  is  what  it  is,  simply  that  the 
king  may  be  what  he  is.  In  that  land,  the  end  of 
all  things  is  the  elevation  of  a  house,  not  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  people.  It  is  a  state  in  which  everything 
institutional  is  constructed  and  worked  so  as  to 
exhaust  public  spirit ^  and  to  place  the  men  and  the 
means  of  all  families  at  the  disposal  of  one  family. 

If  there  be  apparent  exceptions  to  the  above 
statement,  they  are  only  apparent.  Attempts  to  dp 
somethinff  in  the  way  of  constitutionalism  on  a 
small  scale,  are  not  unknown  among  the  Germans ; 
but  there  has  been  a  want  of  nature  and  sincerity 
in  such  appearances.  There  are  reasons  which 
ma^  dispose  princes,  though  great  lovers  of  abso- 
lutism, to  give  their  sanction  to  some  puerile  imita- 
tions of  constitutionalism.  Princes,  in  some  of  the 
smaller  states,  have  so  done,  in  the  hope  of  placing 
a  check,  by  such  means,  on  the  ambition  of  the 
greater— especially  on  Austria  and  Prussia.  To 
the  overwhelming  material  force  of  those  great 
powers,  they  have  sometimes  opposed  the  threat 
of  an  alliance  with  popular  disaffection  at  home, 
and  with  liberal  principles  abroad.  Late  events, 
however,  have  shown  that  these  petty  princes, 
when  such  an  alternative  is  really  berore  them, 
will  be  sure  to  prefer  that  their  principalities 
should  pass  under  the  yoke  of  Prussia  or  Austria, 
than  that  they  should  be  permanently  governed 
by  means  of  really  liberal  institutions.  For  rea- 
sons very  similar  to  those  which  have  disposed  the 
smaller  states  towards  this  sham-constitutionalism, 
Prussia  has  had  her  seasons  of  flirtation  with  all 
Existing  varieties  of  liberalism.  In  this  manner 
she  has  endeavored  to  turn  the  scale  of  popularity 
in  her  favor  when  opposed  by  the  rivalries  of  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  France,  and  the  smaller  principalities. 

In  estimating  the  semblance  of  constitutionalism 
found  in  Germany,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
not  only  must  the  conventions  to  which  that  name 
is  given  consist  for  the  most  part  of  state  function- 
aries, but  that  the  life  of  a  German  official  is  by  no 
means  an  enviable  one.  From  their  great  numbers, 
it  is  inevitable  that  their  pay,  in  the  general,  should 
be  miserably  small.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
n^t  a  little  overworked,  by  much  useless  writing, 
Snd  still  more  useless  learning,  and  the  surveillance 
from  which  they  suffer,  as  exercised,  almost  to  the 
last,  by  those  above  them,  they  exercise  in  a  man- 
ner not  less  pitiable  towards  those  who  are  beneath 
them.  Nearly  all  have  risen  from  comparatively 
humble  circumstances,  and  nearly  all  seem  to  be 
without  memory  of  that  fact  when  they  have  risen 
,  llbove  that  level.  Filled  as  most  of  these  men  are 
with  the  dreamings  of  philosophy,  it  is  no  great  mar- 
Vel  that  their  heads  should  go  upon  all  sorts  of 
^litical  theories,  in  the  hope  of  finding,  through 
^ome  such  medium,  an  alleviation  of  evils  which 


are  constantly  pressing  upon  them,  though  tbej 
scarcely  know  why  or  whence.  Among  the  theories 
to  which  they  have  thus  betaken  themselves,  is  that 
of  a  balance  of  the  three  powers.  There  is  much  ia 
this  idea  to  commend  itself  to  the  bookish  tastes 
of  a  German  official.  First,  it  is  that  form  of  goT- 
ernroent  that  would  have  been  natural  to  Germany, 
had  not  the  events  of  the  last  three  or  four  hundred 
years  taken  such  a  course  as  to  interrupt  the  ten- 
dencies of  her  social  condition  in  the  preceding 
times.  Further,  it  is  an  idea  which  flatters  tho 
peace-loving  and  conservative  spirit  of  the  Grerman, 
by  oflfering  him  a  reform  which  would  in  fact  be 
only  a  restoration.  Above  all,  it  is  a  notion  which 
accords  with  his  book-vanity,  his  pretension  to  leanv- 
ing,  as  presenting  a  scheme  which  comes  to  hica 
from  history,  and  which  historians  only  can  be  ex- 
pected to  verify  ;  which  rests  on  a  profound  phi]o»- 
ophy,  moreover,  and  which  the  philosophical  accord- 
ingly can  alone  be  expected  to  understand.  Thus 
no  status  for  learning,  or  for  skill  in  refined  specu- 
lation, needs  be  hazarded  by  the  profession  of  con- 
stitutionalism. Hence,  in  reading  the  speeches  of 
any  of  the  constitutional  leaders,  not  only  in  Ger- 
many, but  on  the  continent  generally,  including 
Guizot,  Bahlmann,  Vincke,  and  others  of  their 
class,  one  is  struck  with  the  doctrinaire  complacency 
which  comes  out  in  almost  every  sentence,  imparting 
to  all  they  do  in  this  way  the  cast  of  an  esoteria 
science.  Such  men  are  ready  to  do  much  to  secure 
the  introduction  of  the  abstract  and  formal  belong- 
ing to  the  constitutional  system  of  three  powers ; 
to  inculcate  the  importance  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  functions ;  to 
set  forth  the  order,  and  all  '*  the  pomp  and  circni»> 
stance"  of  parliamentary  life.  But,  strange  to 
say,  they  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  doing 
much  more  to  check  and  put  down  that  real  exercise 
of  a  public  will,  the  sustaining  and  guiding  of  which 
should  be  the  great  aim  and  end  of  constitutionalism. 
Constitutionalism,  it  would  seem,  is  a  piece  of 
exquisitely  beautiful  machinery,  so  long  as  the 
working  of  it  is  restricted  to  the  hands  of  historical 
and  philosophical  persons,  but  it  becomes  vulgarised 
in  such  eyes,  and  is  sure  to  lead  to  all  sorts  of  mis- 
chief, as  worked  by  the  natural  intelligence  of  the 
people  at  large.  So  accustomed  are  Siese  gentle- 
men to  regard  their  own  sort  of  wisdom  as  indis- 
pensable to  good  government  everywhere,  that,  in 
the  face  of  all  their  fine  speeches  about  constitu- 
tionalism, a  world  governing  itself,  would  be,  of 
necessity,  in  their  view,  a  world  in  which  brutality 
runs  riot  over  intelligence.  The  wrongs  under 
which  the  continent  of  Europe  is  now  gi^oanibgy 
fnay  be  traced  in  no  small  degree  to  this  political 
pedantry. 

But  selfishness  has  had  fully  as  mucb  to  do  as 
vanity  in  bringing  about  the  present  disastrous  state 
of  things  in  those  countries.  Let  the  people  of  s 
state  like  Prussia  become  in  any  tolerable  degree 
self-governed,  and  some  three-fourths  of  its  publis 
functionaries  would  be  at  once  voted  soperfluoua^ 
Now  whatever  may  be  the  charms  of  oonstitutioi^ 
alism  as  a  theory,  to  men  filling  state  offices  it 
must  be  subject  to  this  terrible  drawback,  which 
would  be  sufficient  we  fear  to  prevent  more  than  i 
very  few  from  being  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  seek- 
ing its  realization.  For  this  reason,  it  ia  hardly 
too  much  to  ssy,  that,  on  the  continent,  all  men  ars 
really  more  constitutionalists  than  the  men  who 
have  become  loudest  in  their  praise  of  constittttio» 
alism. 

Not  to  mention  the  govenimeDt  of  Louis  Philippa^ 
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ta  beyond  our  present  subject,  the  conduct  of  tbe 
majorities  in  the  Frankfort  and  Prussian  chambers 
furnishes  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  constitu- 
tionalism of  men  who  feel  at  every  step  that  to 
<|uarrel  with  the  dynastic  organization  of  the  body 
politic,  is,  in  effect,  to  quarrel  with  the  means  of 
their  own  privileged  existence.  As  the  consequence 
you  see  them  follow  the  King  of  Prussia  through 
every  stage  of  his  treacherous  course,  from  Frank- 
fort to  Gotha,  from  Gotha  to  Erfurt,  from  Erfurt  to 
Berlin,  from  Berlin  to  Brandenburgh,  always  of 
course  under  the  ready  pretext  of  meaning  to  dis- 
tinguish between  constitutionalism  and  anarchy. 
Had  absolutism  required  such  service  from  (heir 
hands,  tliey  would  no  doubt  have  followed  the  royal 
person  much  further — to  Dresden,  to  Olmutz  to 
Warsaw,  to  the  Bundestag, 

The  case  of  Hesse-Cassel  may  be  regarded  as  an 
exception  to  this  statement,  and  in  the  main  it  is 
so— but  what  must  the  slate  of  society  be,  which 
has  made  it  an  act  of  marked  heroism  that  the 
Hessians  should  have  acquitted  themselves  as  they 
did  in  such  circumstances  as  goaded  to  their  acts  of 
resistance?  It  must  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  it  is  the  army  of  Prussia  which  is  brought  to 
act,  not  on  the  side  of  that  heroism,  but  against  it, 
80  as  to  deliver  up  the  men  who  had  risen  to  it,  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  their  master.  In  legislating 
for  a  people  we  must  legislate  for  the  rule,  not  for 
the  exceptions — according  to  the  general  feeling, 
Bot  according  to  instances  of  extraordinary  virtue. 

Convinced,  as  we  are,  that  any  political  system, 
which,  in  its  working,  must  be  hostile  to  the  par- 
ticular interests  of  the  men  who  have  to  work  it, 
is  a  monstrosity,  we  feel  that  constitutionalism,  and 
the  present  dynastic  functionary  ism  of  Germany, 
can  never  work  together.  In  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety constitutionalism  must  be  a  sham-«— a  perni- 
cious sham.  All  who  meddle  with  it  are  in  danger 
of  being  damaged  by  so  doing.  Its  effect  upon  the 
people  must  be  to  divert  their  energies  into  a  wrong 
channel,  and  to  augment  the  host  of  difficulties 
which  in  any  course  must  press  upon  them.  See- 
ing those  who  should  be  their  leaders  given  up  to 
abstractions,  carried  away  by  conceits,  and  skilful 


in  inventing  smooth  names  and  hollow  pretexts,  in  greater  part  of  Europe,  were  parcelled  out  a  second 


the  hope  of  realizing  only  so  much  of  change  *as 
may  be  consonant  with  their  own  interests,  what 
marvel  if  the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  and  the 
presence  of  fear,  should  prepare  them  for  giving 
ear  to  desperate  projects,  and  for  putting  them- 
selves under  some  extravagant  guidance.  Such 
must  ever  be  the  result  of  placing  men  in  positions 
thus  f^lse ;  and  such  has  been  the  result  of  attempt- 
ing to  save  continental  royalty  by  allying  it  with 
popular  institutions  in  the  manner  required  by  what 
is  called  constitutionalism.  Dynastic  organization 
of  this  complexion  and  free  institutions  cannot  be 
worked  harmoniously.  It  is  to  attempt  a  mixture 
of  the  iron  and  the  clay. 

Continental  monarchy,  then,  speaking  generally, 
is  no  more  to  be  compared  with  monarchy  in  Eng- 
land, than  continental  nobles  are  to  be  compared 
witli  our  House  of  Lords  ; — the  distance,  moreover, 
must  be  very  wide  between  our  House  of  Com- 
mons, consisting,  to  a  large  extent,  of  independent 
men,  chosen  by  an  independent  constituency,  and 
a  continental  Chamber  of  Officials. 

The  founding  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  a 
purely  money  affair,  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  a 
pawnbroker.  The  Emperor  Sigismund  of  Ger- 
many, beinff  unable  to  redeem  the  markgravedom 
of  tfrandenburgh  from  the  ancestor  of  the  present 


dynasty,  to  whom  it  had  been  pledged  for  a  sum  of 
money,  scarcely  more  than  would  suffice  now-a- 
days  to  purchase  a  very  small  estate,  the  land  and 
the  people  of  Brandenburgh  passed  into  the  hands 
by  which  they  have  been  since  retained.  In  this 
proceeding,  the  people,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were 
expected  to  be  as  passive  as  quadrupeds,  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  so.  Part  of  Prussia  Proper 
and  Pomeranla,  devolved  on  the  house  of  Hohen- 
zollern  by  virtue  of  a  family  compact.  Keeping 
in  remembrance  how  this  transfer  of  provinces  and 
peoples  from  hand  to  hand  has  been  sanctioned  by 
European  diplomacy  and  European  law — species 
of  slave-trade  though  it  be — the  acquisition  of  these 
two  provinces  may  be  regarded  as  the  least  censur- 
able of  all  the  measures  by  which  the  patchwork 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy  has  been  brought  togeth- 
er. The  province  of  Silesia  was  the  pre-selected 
booty  of  a  war  undertaken  to  secure  it.  The  grand 
duchy  of  Posen,  and  the  other  parts  of  Prussia 
Proper,  were  the  Prussian  share  of  the  spoil  ob« 
tained  on  the  partition  of  Poland — an  event  which 
has  acquired  tin  exceptional  notoriety  purely  from 
the  fact  that  the  Poles  bravely  resisted  the  sort  of  • 
wrong  to  which  other  peoples,  more  in  the  manner 
of  the  times,  silently  submitted.  Almost  all  the 
remaining  territory  of  Prussia,  comprising  the 
Saxon  and  Rhenish  provinces,  was  assigned  to  that 
state  by  a  diplomatic  convention  in  a  manner  which, 
keeping  in  view  its  time  and  its  circumstances,  ex- 
hibited a  more  wilful  and  flagrant  violation  of 
popular  rights  than  any  of 'the  measures  of  this 
description  which  had  preceded  it.  For  the  peoples 
whom  the  diplomatists  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
presumed  to  dispose  of  afler  this  fashion,  were  not 
only  the  peoples  w^hose  valor  had  delivered  the  ter- 
ritories in  question  from  the  foot  of  the  invader, 
but  they  were  the  peoples  who  had  done  that  thing 
upon  express  stipulation  that  they  should  never 
again  be  assigned  to  the  charge  of  authority  of  any 
kind  without  their  consent.  The  diplomatists  did 
not  wait  for  that  consent ;  and  the  crowned  traitors 
who  profited  by  that  haste,  ruled  over  them  until 
1848,  in  apparent  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  vows 
that  were  upon  them.     Thus  Germany,  and  the 


time,  at  the  close  of  a  great  war,  according' to  the 
power  or  policy  of  a  few  subtle  and  selfish  men, 
who  chanced  to  be  uppermost,  very  much  as  they 
had  been  some  two  centuries  before. 

Jt  will  be  seen  from  these  observations  that  we 
regard  the  foundations  of  some  of  the  continental 
monarchies  as  being  of  a  very  peccable  descrip- 
tion. If  the  professors  of  constitutionalism  in  the 
Prussian  chambers  must  remind  us  of  the  rights  of 
the  crown,  wo  challenge  the  production  of 'all  char- 
ters in  favor  of  those  rights.  Where  are  they  ? 
Nearly  all  the  provinces  of  that  monarchy  belong  to 
it  as  the  result  of  processes  in  which  subtlety  has 
prevailed  over  simplicity,  or  might  over  right.  In 
all  instances  the  people  have  been  handed  over  with 
the  soil,  as  the  chance  of  the  game,  whether  played 
in  the  cabinet  or  the  field,  may  haye  determined. 
These  facts  will  account  for  the  contempt  with 
which  the  King  of  Prussia  is  disposed  to  speak  of 
*«  pieces  of  paper  with  letters  scribbled  thereon"— 
meaning  thereby  such  papers  as  he  would  be  only 
too  happy  to  produce  in  support  of  his  royalties,  if 
they  had  ever  existed ;  and  such,  also,  as  contain 
stipulated  rights  on  behalf  of  the  people,  which  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  him  to  regard  as  wholly  ex- 
tinct and  forgotten.  The  bare  enumeration  of  the 
titles  of  the  many  duchies,  provinces,  districts. 
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fpreat  and  soi&ll,  which  have  come  to  conatitate  this 
monarchy,  is  enough  to  suggest  that  the  oeurse  of 
things  in  this  respect  must  have  been  anything  but 
natural. 

Nor  has  it  taken  a  very  long  time  to  bring  these 
appropriating  influences  to  bear  on  so  many  places 
and  communities.  Nearly  half  l^is  ill-gotten 
wealth  was  allotted  to  the  nohenzollern  family  so 
late  as  the  year  1815,  and  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  other  half  was  in  the  hands  of  other  fam- 
ilies not  more  than  a  century  since.  The  many 
peoples,  who  within  so  short  an  interval  have  been 
compelled  to  abjure  one  allegiance  and  adopt  an- 
other, at  the  peril  of  being  deemed  traitors,  and  pun- 
ished as  such,  do  not  forget  what  has  happened, 
though  it  may  be  convenient  to  some  other  parties 
that  they  should  so  do.  Loyalty  in  such  cases,  if  it 
exist  at  all,  must  be  devoid  of  all  intelligence  and  no- 
bleness— a  mere  instinct,  rising  hardly  higher  than 
the  fidelity  of  a  dog  to  his  master.  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria owe  their  existence  purely  to  functionaryism, 
civil  or  military.  Apart  from  the  interested  fidelity 
of  the  officers  in  the  army,  and  the  almost  endless 
gradations  of  placemen,  from  the  village  school- 
master upwards,  they  would  drop  to  pieces.  The 
day  in  which  the  will  of  the  disinterested  and  the 
patriotic  should  become  ascendant,  would  be  the 
cay  of  their  death-knell. 

So  little,  then,  is  there  in  common  between  mon- 
archy in  England  and  monarchy  in  such  countries. 
We  much  fear,  accordingly,  that  attempts  to  set  up 
agencies  to  which  the  names  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons  shall  be  given,  after  our  English  fashion, 
while  the  institutions  so  designated  have  scarcely 
anything  in  common  with  the  objects  denoted  by 
those  terms  in  England,  may  not  be  the  sure  way 
to  realize  there  the  system  of  liberty  happily  fa- 
miliar to  our  own  people.  The  names  in  this  case 
may  be  the  same,  but  if  the  things  be  widely  dif- 
ferent, the  working  and  the  result  must  be  widely 
different. 

In  our  judgment,  this  kind  of  policy  has  been  in 
action  quite  long  enough  to  determine  what  effects 
may  be  expected  from  it.  Since  the  year  1815, 
there  have  been  constitutions  in  nearly  all  the 
smaller  states  of  Germany,  in  all  since  the  French 
revolution  of  1830.  During  more  than  thirty  years, 
Itzstein,  Rotteck,  Welcker,  Roemer,  Pfizer,  Behr, 
Wirth,  Gagern,  Jordan,  and  many  such  men,  toiled 
on  according  to  the  most  respectable  notions  about 
the  virtues  of  passive  resistance  and  constitutional 
equilibrating.  They  suffered  calumny,  banish- 
ment, penury,  prison  and  all  the  horrors  of  prison 
discipline,  with  the  most  exemplary  submission. 
If  men  could  have  merited  to  see  the  constitutional- 
balance  theory  realized,  it  would  have  been  real- 
ized by  those  men.  Some  of  them,  as  Behr  and 
Eisenmann,  came  out  of  dungeons  old  and  crippled, 
which  they  had  entered  in  their  prime.  Others 
died  from  their  sufferings  while  in  such  keeping, 
or,  like  parson  Weidig  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  were 
cut  off  in  their  cell  by  the  hand  of  the  government 
bravo.  But  never,  so  long  as  they  lived,  did  those 
men  weary  of  their  Sisyphus  work.  On  being  re- 
leased you  see  them  at  their  toil  again,  beginning 
precisely  at  the  point  where  they  left  off  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  before.  Our  English  sym- 
pathy, which  the  cannonading  in  Hungary  and 
against  Rome  has  called  into  such  lively  exercise, 
had  left  us  wholly  inobservant  of  the  heroic  deeds, 
and  the  grievous  wrongs,  of  the  men  who  had 
Btroggled  for  liberty  many  years  before  ia  Germany 
with  the  most  resolute  spirit,  and  after  the  most 


approved  rules  of  constitutional  chivalry.  It 
would  seem  as  though  our  very  instincts  had  taught 
us  that  such  labor,  in  such  circumstances,  must  be 
fruitless.  Still  the  labor  was  heroic ;  and  if  the 
press  remained  fettered,  public  meetings  prohibited, 
the  right  of  association  denied,  individual  liberty 
down-trodden — in  short,  the  lives,  properties  and 
actions  of  all  men  as  much  as  ever  at  the  mercy  of 
the  police,  it  is  certain  that  these  perpetuated  and 
augmented  wrongs  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  ren- 
dered necessary  by  any  want  of  moderation  or  for* 
bearance,  or  patient  effort  on  the  part  of  the  con* 
stitutionalists.  The  great  error  in  these  men  was 
the  radical  error  of  all  men  who  expect  the  form  to 
give  them  the  spirit.  They  hoped  to  create  liberty 
by  an  introduction  of  names  snd  modes  which 
with  ourselves  have  been  rather  the  results  of 
liberty. 

During  the  interval  under  consideration,  the  con* 
duct  of  the  Prussians  was  still  more  moderate  and 
forbearing.  Year  after  year  passed  since  1815, 
until  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed,  and 
still  the  promises  of  their  king  as  to  a  free  govern- 
ment lacked  accomplishment.  One  after  another 
was  openly  ignored,  until  at  last  it  could  no  longer 
be  doubted  that  all  the  appearances  which  bad 
seemed  to  prognosticate  better  things,  had  been 
only  parts  of  an  intended  system  of  deception. 
Still  they  refrained  from  troubling  the  declining 
years  of  their  old  king,  and  patiently  waited  antil 
the  time  should  come  in  which  they  might  solicit 
from  his  successor  the  rights  for  which  they  had  so 
long  since  stipulated.  1%  the  sentimental  speeches 
and  imbecile  tricks  of  the  new  monarch,  they  op- 
posed, calmly  and  respectfully,  a  simple  recital  of 
the  written  promises  made  by  his  predecessor  some 
twenty-five  years  before.  This  was  done  by  Dr. 
John  Jacoby,  a  physician,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
''The  Four  Questions" — a  publication  which 
brought  upon  the  author  the  frown  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  secured  him  a  testimonial  of  several 
thousand  pounds,  as  an  expression  of  sympathy 
from  the  people.  So  things  continued  for  another 
seven  years. 

But  the  news  of  the  French  Revelation  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  which  filled  the  hearts  of  so  many 
kings  with  dismay,  and  of  so  many  peoples  with 
unwonted  confidence,  was  felt  in  Pnissia  as  else- 
where. Still,  in  the  height  of  a  European  excite- 
ment, the  petitions  presented  to  the  king  by  several 
municipal  bodies  and  popular  assemblies  at  Berlin, 
contained  nothing,  either  in  language  or  substance, 
that  could  have  given  ofi^nce  to  the  most  delicate 
constitutional  ear.  But  when  the  people  were 
assembled  in  expectation  of  a  straightmrward  reply 
to  their  call  for  a  liberal  government,  freedom  of 
the  press,  trial  by  jury,  and  such  like  moderate 
petitions,  a  collision  was  provoked  by  the  insolence 
of  the  soldiery,  and,  as  there  is  too  mnch  reason  to 
suppose,  by  the  secret  and  sinister-  influence  of  a 
person  more  deeply  interested  than  any  one  beside 
in  the  question  as  to  what  should  be  in  future  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  royal  power  in  Phissia. 
Of  course,  in  the  judgment  of  some  of  our  friends 
of  order,  and  worshippers  of  the  comfortable,  it 
was  a  dread  ft]]  thing  that  the  people  should  then 
have  done  as  they  did.  They  had  waited  thirty- 
two  years  for  the  royal  answer  they  were  now 
seeking^of  course,  they  should  have  been  willing 
to  wait  some  thirty-two  years  longer.  They  saw 
their  friends  shot  down  by  the  musketry  of  the 
soldiers — their  women  and  children  trampled  under 
the  charges  of  the  hone— but,  of  course,  no  thought 
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of  self-defence  should  have  entered  their  mind. 
What  are  kings  for  but  to  be  obeyed— what  are 
subjects  for  but  to  obey  ?  Verily,  our  wonder  is, 
not  at  the  alleged  excesses  of  the  people  so  dealt 
with,  but  rather  at  their  moderation.  For  now, 
when  they  have  vanquished  the  soldiery,  how  do 
they  demean  themselves?  Do  they  call  for  a  re- 
public? Do  they  plunder  the  houses  of  the  aris- 
tocracy? Do  they  proclaim  martial  law,  flog 
women,  hang  the  first  men  of  their  country  by  the 
dozen  on  the  gallows  ?  Why,  they  were  no  sooner 
victors  than  you  hear  them  singing  their  hymn  of 
thankfulness  to  (xod  before  the  palace  of  their 
king — they  lay  down  their  arms  as  in  his  presence 
*— and  they  are  content  that  the  securing  of  their 
long-desired  and  dearly-purchased  liberties  should 
be  entrusted  to  the  Yinkes,  Schwerins,  Hanse- 
manns,  Camphausens,  Beckeraths,  and  such  men, 
all  known  for  their  decidedly  moderate  principles. 
Such  is  the  history  of  that  crisis  at  Berlin. 

In  all  the  other  states  of  Germany  the  movement 
went  off  in  nearly  the  same  way.  In  no  instance 
were  the  people  the  first  to  appeal  to  arms ;  when 
provoked  to  tlie  struggle  they  were  everywhere 
rictorious ;  and  the  first  act  in  their  state  of  free- 
dom was  to  entrust  the  guardianship  of  their  rights 
to  the  wisdom  of  men  who  had  been  distinguished 
by  a  sincere  but  moderate  constitutionalism.  In 
short,  if  constitutionalism  might  be  made  to  take 
natural  root  in  the  soil  of  Germany,  we  should 
Bay,  then  was  the  time  for  such  an  achievement ; 
for  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  Europe,  not  ex- 
cepting France,  the  powers  of  government  passed 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  had  won  their  position 
in  public  life  as  professed  constitutionalists.  Why 
did  they  make  nothing  of  it?  Your  desperate 
constitutionalist  will  reply — Because  they  were 
wanting  in  patience  and  forbearance — a  very  gen- 
eral defect  in  the  German,  it  seems — and,  instead 
of  making  the  most  of  what  they  had  gained, 
became  unreasonable  in  their  demands,  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  mob,  and  thus  spoiled  everything.  Now, 
we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  some  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  German  chambers  who  were  opposed 
to  the  measures  of  the  constitutionalists  did  make 
extravagant  speeches ;  but  the  material  question  is, 
did  the  propositions  which  those  speeches  were 
meant  to  sustain  take  the  majorities  of  such  assem- 
blies along  with  them?  It  is  an  acknowledged 
fact,  that  throughout  the  whole  revolutionary  pe- 
riod— as  it  is  called — the  constitutionalists  were 
regularly  in  the  majority ;  and  those  majorities 
were  much  more  disposed  to  look  for  protection 
from  the  military  than  from  the  mob.  In  nearly 
all  countries  riots  are  the  natural  accessories  of 
great  political  excitement,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
what  took  place  in  this  respect  in  Germany,  be- 
yond the  outbreaks  which  have  been  common  in 
our  own  history  when  great  political  questions  have 
been  in  agitation. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  failure  of  con- 
stitutionalism in  Germany  is  not  to  be  traced  to 
any  misconduct  in  its  advocates,  so  much  as  to  its 
inconsistency  with  the  inherent  maxims  of  such  a 
monarchy  as  obtained  in  Prussia.  Where  the 
power  of  the  king  is  very  limited,  constitutionalism 
may  work  with  it ;  but  where  that  power  is  such 
as  we  see  in  Prussia,  constitutionalism  is  not  the 
agency  by  which  to  impose  wholesome  restrictions 
upon  it.  According  to  the  maxims  of  the  consti- 
tutional theory,  it  belongs  to  the  king  to  have  the 
command  of  the  army,  to  choose  his  own  ministers, 
to  have  a  veto  on  all  resolutions  of  the  chambers, 


to  dissolve  those  assemblies  at  pleasure,  and  to 
conduct  and  determine  negotiations  of  all  kinds 
with  foreign  powers.  The  English  parliamenta- 
rians, as  we  have  seen,  committed  themselves  to  a 
civil  war  rather  than  cede  to  the  crown  an  amount 
of  authority  so  incompatible  with  popular  liberty. 
In  England,  as  we  have  before  said,  our  great 
force  is  in  our  navy,  and  the  army  at  the  disposal 
of  the  executive  has  been  always  very  limited, 
compared  with  the  armies  of  the  continent.  With 
us,  moreover,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  are  in 
the  place  of  the  crown,  so  that  if  wrong  is  ever 
done,  it  is  not  the  king  but  his  ministers  that  do 
it,  and  the  wrong-doers  are  the  bearers  of  the 
responsibility  of  such  doing.  These  ministers, 
again,  are  in  effect  assigned  to  the  crown,  partly 
by  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  and  partly  by  the 
monetary  influence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
this  state  of  weakness  and  dependence,  the  crown, 
in  our  case,  rarely  ventures  upon  a  veto  ;  and  our 
princes,  in  place  of  exercising  their  ingenuities  to 
advance  the  real  or  supposed  interests  of  their 
family,  are  compelled  to  regard  the  agriculture, 
the  commerce,  and  the  industry  of  the  country  as 
the  great  interest.  Under  a  dynastic  rule  these 
interests  are  valuable  chiefly  as  they  may  become 
taxable,  and  the  taxes  raised  from  these  sources, 
instead  of  passing  into  the  charge  of  a  responsible 
ministry,  go  into  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible 
sovereign.  Brought  into  existence  as  they  have 
been  by  diplomatic  fraud  and  military  violence, 
the  monarchies  under  consideration  can  hardly  be 
sustained  except  by  such  means.  So  long  as  the 
military  power  of  the  king  is  unimpaired,  he  may 
bear  with  some  free  speech-making  in  the  chambers 
or  elsewhere,  it  being  perfectly  easy,  when  the 
season  of  popular  excitement  has  passed,  to  find 
his  means  and  occasions  for  setting  all  right  again. 
Such,  in  fiict,  has  been  the  exact  course  of  things 
in  Germany  since  the  spring  of  1848.  The  change 
which  then  came  left  the  armies  of  soldiers  and 
functionaries  as  much  at  the  disposal  of  the  crowned 
heads  as  before,  only  that  the  bands  of  discipline 
had  been  somewhat  loosened  by  the  new  feeling 
that  had  come  up.  The  republicans  might  have 
loosened  those  bands  further — have  destroyed  them, 
but  they  were  desirous  to  act,  if  possible,  with  the 
constitutionalists,  preferring  the  prospect  of  an 
imperfect  liberty  to  the  hazard  of  all  liberty.  But 
the  constitutionalists,  again,  had  to  choose  between 
a  bias  on  the  side  of  republicanism  or  of  monarchy, 
and  they  chose  the  latter.  By  their  assistance, 
the  princes  succeeded  in  reviving  the  military  and 
bureaucratic  spirit,  and  that  done,  all  things  re- 
turned fast  towards  their  old  level.  The  different 
powers  pledged  themselves  to  the  help  of  each 
other  in  their  common  difliculties ;  armies  sur- 
rounded the  capitals  where  the  chambers  supposed 
to  represent  the  people  were  assembled  ;  agents  of 
the  different  governments  stimulated  the  people  to 
some  excesses,  and  thus  furnished  a  pretext  for 
the  summary  course  desired — viz.,  that  of  martial 
law.  When  the  agens  provocateurs  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  producing  the  convenient  amount  of  dis- 
order, the  prince  fled  in  professed  apprehension  of 
it,  and  in  the  hope  that  attempts  would  be  made  to 
set  up  a  republic — an  event  which  it  was  calculated 
would  bring  back  the  more  moderate  and  influential 
portions  of  the  community  to  the  side  of  the  mon- 
archy. But  in  no  case  did  the  people  commit 
themselves  to  purely  republican  institutions.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  bare  ici  that  they  had  put  their  prince 
into  bodily  fear-M)r  that  they  were  charged  with 
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having  so  done— -and  had  thus  forced  him  to  leave 
his  capital,  was  eonstraed  as  enough  to  warrant 
the  intervention  of  the  allies  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  all  thin^to  a  state  of  order,  according  to 
the  old  ideas  on  that  subject. 

In  this  manner  absolutism  has  been  reestablished 
in  Prussia,  Austria,  Saxony,  Baden,  Hesse-Cassel, 
and  elsewhere.  Twice  Vienna  might  have  been 
saved,  had  not  the  wish  to  perpetuate  constitutional 
principles  in  the  future  government  intervened  to 
prevent  it.  The  first  of  these  occasions  was  when 
W  indischgriitz  had  not  as  yet  gathered  his  forces, 
and  when  he  might  have  been  precluded  from  so 
doing,  if  the  diet  had  proceeded  at  once  to  an  organ- 
ization of  the  peasantry,  who  were  everywhere 
ready  to  obey  the  first  call.  The  second  instance 
was  when  the  diet  declined  the  proffered  assistance 
of  the  Hungarian  army,  and  did  not  authorize  it  to 
enter  the  German  territory.  Had  the  wisdom  and 
promptitude  demanded  by  the  exigency  been  pres- 
ent at  either  of  these  junctures,  we  think  it  proba- 
ble that  Vienna  would  not  have  been  taken ;  that 
modern  history  would  not  have  been  stained  with 
the  atrocities,  rare  even  among  sava{re  nations,  that 
were  there  perpetrated  ;  and  that  Hungary  would 
not  have  fallen. 

In  Berlin,  the  chambers  being  well  ap  in  their 
constitutional  catechism,  allowed  themselves  to  be 
dissolved,  reelected,  purified,  ambulated,  once  and 
again,  all  in  the  most  scrupulous  conformity  with 
the  maxim  that  patience  and  constitutional  princi- 
ples will  do  everything.  Some  complaint,  indeed, 
did  arise,  but  it  was  of  little  worth  or  consistency, 
inasmuch  as  the  plaintiffs  had  given  the  king  full 
power  to  do  all  that  he  did. 

Our  conclusion  from  this  series  of  instructive 
facts  is,  that  the  power  of  continental  royalty, 
which  has  proved  too  strong  for  constitutionalism 
during  the  recent  changes,  is  likely  to  prove  too 
strong  for  it  in  any  change  yet  to  come.  The 
choice  of  the  people  in  these  countries,  according- 
ly, lies  between  submitting  as  heretofore — in  truth, 
more  abjectly  than  heretofore — to  the  power  of 
their  princes ;  and  the  use  of  some  means  for  their 
deliverance  from  that  power,  possessing  more  apt- 
ness to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  than  the 
constitutional  theories  in  which  they  have  been 
hitherto  so  much  disposed  to  confide. 

Now  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  is  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  the  instincts  of  the  German  people 
had  in  a  great  measure  conducted  them  before  the 
year  1848.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  whenever 
the  wave  of  public  feeling  runs  high  in  Germany, 
the  idea  that  comes  floating  upward  again  and  again 
is  that  of  ike  unity  of  the  whole  German  fatherland. 
The  language  of  the  constitutional  speculators  has 
been — get  liberal  institutions  in  each  state,  and 
dream  not  of  anything  so  vast  as  the  creation  of  a 
new  empire.  The  language  of  the  popular  in- 
stinct, on  the  other  hand,  truer  to  nature,  has  been — 
the  liberal  institutions  you  seek  cannot  be  realized, 
except  as  the  dynastic  policy-so  utterly  incompati- 
ble with  them  shall  be  made  to  give  place  to  a  more 
natural  policy — in  a  word,  except  as  a  care  about 
the  artificial  elevation  of  families  shall  give  place 
to  a  care  about  the  natural  distinction  of  races. 
Tlie  so-called  rights  of  thrones  must  submit  before 
the  inalienable  rights  of  nationalities.  This  feel- 
ing points  to  the  only  sort  of  confederation  promis- 
ing to  be  powerful  enough  to  rescue  the  continent 
from  the  monarchical  tyrannies  now  ascendant  there. 
The  unity  of  Germany  on  the  liasb  of  natienality, 


would  absorb  or  extinguish  the  dynasties  of  Prussht 
and  Austria,  and  would  be  the  signal  for  a  similar 
emancipation  of  the  Poles,  Hungarians,  Italians, 
and  of  all  peoples  now  groaning  under  the  sway  of 
alien  powers,  instead  of  being  left  to  become  them^ 
selves  powers.  What  diplomacy  and  the  sword, 
working  against  nature,  have  hitherto  kept  to- 
gether, would  thus  be  dissolved,  and  the  vocation 
of  both,  as  we  can  fully  believe,  would  be  to  a 
large  extent  superseded. 

But  if  this  be  the  kind  of  change  which  can  alone 
open  to  Europe  the  prospect  of  regeneration,  can  it 
surprise  us  that  the  chances  of  a  few  months  in 
1848  did  not  prove  equal  to  the  realization  of  such 
a  new  order  of  affairs?  This  change  involves 
something  more  than  a  nice  adjustment  of  relations 
between  kings,  nobles,  and  commoners.  It  embraces 
a  reconstruction  of  Europe,  and  a  settlement  of  some 
very  old  accounts  between  nations  and  nations, 
between  races  and  races,  and  between  relisions 
and  religions.  The  differences  and  convulsions 
that  come  up  from  these  sources  are  ceaseless, 
and  must  be,  so  long  as  the  present  system  shall 
last.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the  difficulties 
connected  with  this  question,  we  do  not  mean  to 
conceal  them ;  our  only  regret  is,  that  we  cannot 
in  this  place  deal  with  them  at  all  in  the  extent 
necessary  to  completeness. 

First,  with  regard  to  this  German  unity,  if  it 
mean  anything,  it  must  mean,  at  the  least,  the  grad- 
ual diminution  and  final  absorption  of  the  several 
independent  sovereignties  and  dynasties.  The 
German  princes,  under  the  promptings  of  the  law 
of  self-preservation,  saw  this  from  the  beginning-^ 
much  more  clearly  than  the  constitutional  party, 
who  had  honestly  persuaded  themselves  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  combine  sovereignty  in  a 
variety  of  states,  with  the  subjection  of  the  whole 
to  a  strong  central  power,  that  power  being  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  favorable  to  general  liberty. 
When  at  last  they  saw  this  scheme  to  be  impracti* 
cable,  they  offered  Germany  to  the  Kingf  of  Prussia. 
But  had  the  king  accepted  it,  the  other  German 
sovereigns  would  have  thrown  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  France,  Russia,  or  England,  and  his  maj- 
esty of  Prussia  could  have  maintained  his  posiiiim 
only  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  European 
revolution.  For  such  a  responsibility  he  was  far 
from  being  qualified,  either  by  inclination  or  ca- 
pacity. 

Austria  and  Prussia  would  very  willingly  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  rest  of^  the  German  sov- 
ereignties; but  their  policy  is  to  aim  at  this  ol>ject 
by  means  of  all  sorts  of  family  contracts,  military 
conventions,  commercial  leagues,  and  political 
unions.  Diplomatic  artifice  is  confided  in  as  a  safer 
agency  than  the  sword.  Prussia  owes  nearly 
everything  to  a  game  of  this  sort.  Since  the  found- 
ing of  that  kingdom,  the  history  of  Germany  has 
consisted  very  largely  in  the  endeavors  of  the  two 
great  powers  to  gain  an  exclusive  ascendency  over 
the  smaller  states ;  in  the  resistance  of  the  smaller 
sovereignties  to  this  policy ;  in  the  meddlings  of 
the  other  European  powers  with  this  state  of  things, 
in  the  hope  of  turning  it  to  their  advantage ;  and  in 
the  gradually  increasing  disaflfection  of  t|ie  people, 
from  finding  themselves  made  the  everlasting  tools 
of  family  ambition  or  foreign  selfishness.  The 
smaller  states  may  be  seen  allying  themselves  with 
French  liberalism  or  with  Russian  despotism,  as 
may  best  contribute  to  secure  them  against  the  en- 
croachments of  powers  nearer  home.  Russia  is 
much  less  interested  in  the  triumph  of  absolutism 
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in  Germany,  than  in  the  maintenance  of  this  en- 
tangled state  of  things,  which,  as  it  occuoies  and 
consames  the  forces  of  Europe,  is  regarded  as  pre- 
paring the  way  for  Slavic  ascendency.  Princely 
professions  of  sympathy  with  liberalism,  are  well 
understood  by  such  diplomatists  as  Metternich  and 
Nesselrode.  So  long  as  liberalism  is  under  check 
from  a  sovereign,  it  is  known  to  be  comparatively 
harmless;  but  let  the  will  of  the  people  become 
stronger  in  relation  to  it  than  the  will  of  the  prince, 
and  it  is  at  once  voted  as  a  nuisance,  and  put  down, 
if  not  by  the  prince  himself,  by  so  much  of  foreign 
intervention  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
So  long  as  the  prince  has  his  uses  to  make  of  it,  it 
may  be  borne  with,  but  let  the  people  attempt  to 
turn  it  to  some  higher  account,  and  its  days  are 
numbered. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ambiguous  in  this  respect 
than  the  position  of  Prussia.  We  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  incongruousness  of  the  parts  of  which 
that  monarchy  is  constituted.  Besides  being  the 
smallest  of  the  European  powers  pretending  to  an 
independent  political  action,  her  possessions  lie 
scattered  over  a  disproportionately  wide  extent, 
and  are  divided  moreover  by  an  intervening  tract 
of  land,  which,  as  late  events  have  shown,  may  at 
any  time  be  seized  by  an  enemy.  Prussia,  cut  up 
thus  through  the  middle,  has  to  defend  herself 
against  the  three  most  powerful  states  of  Europe — 
against  Austria,  her  arch-enemy  on  the  south ; 
against  France,  the  most  unsettled  and  warlike  of 
nations  on  the  west;  and  against  Russia,  bordering 
on  her  open  frontier  in  the  east.  Among  all  the 
provinces  included  in  this  political  card-castle,  there 
are  two  only — Brandenburgh,  East  Prussia  and 
part  of  Pomerania,  that  do  not  remember  and  regj^et 
the  time  when  made  to  become  parts  of  it.  The 
Rhenish  provinces,  being  Catholic,  and  having  re- 
tained the  Code  Napoleon  from  the  times  of  the 
French  occupation,  have  a  strong  bias  towards 
France,  and  France  is  not  less  disposed  to  look  with 
some  longing  towards  them.  The  Poles  subject  to 
Prussia  have  always  regarded  their  connexion  with 
it  as  provisional,  and,  for  reasons  which  will  pres- 
ently be  stated,  are  directly  interested  iu  its  ex- 
tinction, not  to  mention  their  having  been  irrecon- 
cilably exasperated  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Prussian 
generals  Colomb  and  Steinacker  in  1848.  None 
•f  these  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
or  three  first  named,  know  why  they  should  belong 
to  Prussia  more  than  to  any  other  state,  or  why 
the  Prussian  state  should  exist  at  all.  But  they 
all  know  full  well  that  they  are  Germans,  and,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  that  they  are  Protestants.  It 
is  for  the  reasons  indicated  in  these  facts,  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  is  obliged  to  flatter  the  spirit  of 
German  nationalism,  and  of  Protestant  enlighten- 
ment ;  while,  for  reasons  also  indicated,  he  must  not 
be  expected  to  attempt  any  realization  of  the  idea 
of  German  unity.  Nor  most  he  be  expected  to 
encourage  a  Protestant  enlightenment  of  thought  in 
relation  to  politics.  What  is  called  Prussia  is  a 
military  and  bureaucratic  system,  so  spread  over 
varieties  of  peoples  as  to  draw  off  the  power  and 
substance  of  them  all  for  its  own  maintenance  and 
growth.  To  cede  to  these  peoples  independence, 
would  be  to  assent  to  its  own  destruction.  Placed 
1>y  the  nature  of  its  origin  between  German  patriot- 
ism and  dynastic  interest — between  freedom  of 
thought  and  military  and  bureaucratic  absolutism, 
Prussia  has  calculated  that  the  only  means  of  exist- 
.  ence  open  to  her,  is  to  practise  a  systematic  decep- 
tion on  the  spirit  of  her  own  subjects,  by  throwing 
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over  a  power  in  reality  absolute,  tome  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  intellectual  freedom.  Indiscretion  of 
accident  has,  from  time  to  time,  brought  document! 
to  light,  which  have  exposed  some  of  these  state 
secrets,  and  demonstrated  the  fraodulence  of  the 
policy  sanctioned  as  a  system  by  the  Prussian  gOT*- 
ernment. 

In  place  of  all  further  argument  on  this  subject 
we  here  subjoin  a  few  passages  from  an  authentic 
document  of  the  description  mentioned.  The  first 
of  these  was  published  last  year  bv  Dr.  Johann 
Jacoby,  in  a  Review  since  suppressed.  It  contains 
Prince  Hardenbergh's  commentary  on  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  censorship.  Prince  Hardenbergh 
being  one  of  the  two  ministers  who  did  most  to  se- 
cure for  Prussia  her  reputation  as  a  friend  to  liber- 
alism and  progress,  his  opinions  may  be  taken  as  a 
favorable  expression  of  Prussian  enlightenment  in 
this  form.  The  governors  of  the  provinces,  to 
whom  this  liberal  mmister  addresses  his  instructions, 
are  informed  that  the  chief  object  of  that  wholesome 
institution,  the  censorship,  is,  "  to  promote  among 
the  people  an  attachment  to  the  person  of  his  majes^ 
ty,  and  his  majesty^s  august  family — to  give  the 
citizens /!»/  notions  concerning  the  events  taking 
place  in  other  countries,  and  to  represetit  the  meaS" 
ures,  either  taken  or  about  to  be  taken,  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  the  German  princes,  in  such  a  Hght^ 
as,  &c.,  &c.  But,"  continues  Our  liberal  minister,. 
*'  if  any  author  shall  be  so  audacious  {sich  unter- 
fangen  soUte)  as  to  mean  to  express  a  blame  {tadeln 
zitwoUen)  of  such  measures,  such  aherration  must  be 
absolutely  prevented ! "  What  the  instructions  to 
clergymen  and  schoolmasters  would  be,  from  this 
Turkish  vizier  under  the  garb  of  a  liberal  minister, 
we  can  readily  imagine.  Having  thrown  his  pro- 
tective authority  about  the  persons  of  their  celestial 
majesties,  the  German  princes,  his  care  is  extended 
beyond  them  to  their  ministers  and  functionaries, 
requiring  that  ^*  inasmuch  as  these  are  in  the  confix 
dence  of  the  German  sovereigns,  no  censure  what- 
ever can  be  allowed  to  be  cast  upon  them. ' '  The  ideas 
of  the  prince  in  reference  to  a  representative  gov- 
ernment are  rich  in  the  same  oriental  fragrance. 
*'  It  being,"  he  says,  **  above  the  compreiiension 
of  the  public  at  large  to  judge  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples acted  upon  by  representative  governments, 
such  judgments  ought  never  to  be  set  forth  in 
pamphlets f  and  much  less  in  newspapers,^* 

It  is  materia]  to  state  that  these  enlightened  views  • 
were  put  into  oflicial  circulation  in  1819,  four  yeara> 
after  the  Prussian  people,  at  the  cost  of  much  blood 
and  treasure,  had  given  independence  to  the  mon- 
archy, on  the  condition  of  obtaining  representative  - 
institutions  for  themselves.    But  the  people  were 
now  to  be  taught  that  the  principles  of  such  insti- 
tutions were  above  their  comprehension,  and  all 
discussion  in  relation  to  such  principles  was  to  be  ■- 
discountenanced,  for  our  sage  and  liberal  chancellor 
further  says — **  Still  less  is  it  to  be  suffered  thai 
arrogant  authors  should  presume  to  praise  such  con-* 
stitutional  experiments  (of  whose  value  time  only 
can  judge)  as  the  fprfection  of  wisdom  and  happi- 
ness, and  thus  to  beget  confusion  in  the  heads  of  ttte  - 
people."    The  ''perfection  of  wisdom"  was  to  be 
sought  rather  in  such  institutions  as  should  tend  to 
nurture  iu  the  people  the  faith  that  neither  kings 
nor  their  ministers  can  ever  do  wrong,  for  this 
chief  of  the  functionaries  says — *'  Th?  censors  have 
to  take  care  that  all  monarchs,  governments,  as  well 
as  their  ministers,  be  spoken  of  with  proper  respect.** 
What  i9  meant  by  *'  proper  respect,"  is  explained 
afterwards  in  the  course  of  the  instructions  addressed  • 
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to  the  diflfbzeat  goTenunenta — instruetioDff  Taried 
•omewhat  in  each  caae,  and  all  only  too  well 
adapted  to  cooTert  the  fanctiooariam  of  the  state 
into  a  ha^e  artifice,  ever  working  to  preclude  polit- 
ical intelligence  from  the  people,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  grossest  political  deceptions  in  its  room. 
"  With  regard  to  the  United  States,"  says  our 
Political  mentor,  *'  no  exception  will  be  taken  to 
nistorical,  geographical,  and  statistical  observations 
relating  to  them ;  but  care  ought  to  be  taken  not 
to  give  an  incUement  to  emigration  by  any  unneces- 
sary commendation  of  the  pretendea  hafjnness  en- 
joyed in  that  country  y  nor  by  any  great  boasting  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  American  government, ^^  It  was 
this  mingled  fear  of  emigration  and  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples, we  may  suppose,  that  prompted  the  Prussian 
minister  to  condemn  **  all  excessive  jnraising  of  the 
^g  of  Sweden,  whom  an  evil-disposed  party  would 
iain  elevate  above  all  monarchs  who  possess  their 
thrones  by  right  of  inheritance."  The  government 
that  could  descend  to  such  a  system  as  is  brought 
out  in  these  few  sentences,  we  leave  to  the  judg- 
ment which  our  readers  will  not  fail  to  pass  upon  it. 

Twice  in  the  height  of  its  reputation  the  strength 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  revealed,  to  the 
astonishment  of  Europe,  as  strength  in  appearance 
only.  In  1806  it  was  prostrated  in  a  single  day 
by  the  battle  of  Jena.  In  1850  it  was  saved  only 
by  an  unconditional  submission  to  the  dictates  of 
Austria,  attempered  by  the  intervention  of  that 
arbiter  of  the  fate  of  Austria,  and,  we  regret  now 
to  say,  of  Europe — Russia.  But  diseased  as  is  the 
Prussian  organization,  it  is  tenacious  of  life.  Now, 
indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  dynastic  selfish- 
ness is  the  most  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  either 
of  the  liberty  or  unity  of  the  German  states.  The 
functionary  selfishness,  though  it  has  grown  out  of 
the  dynastic  selfishness,  has  at  length  overgrown  its 
parent.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that 
had  Frederic  William  shown  any  strong  and  steady 
leaning  to  the  side  of  popular  institutions,  an  efifort 
would  have  been  made  by  the  bureaucracy  and  the 
army  to  have  raised  the  prince  of  Prussia  to  the 
throne  in  his  stead.  In  fact,  the  rumor  of  the 
king's  resignation  was  more  than  once  set  afloat, 
at  very  critical  junctures,  by  the  party  who  were 
ready  to  have  done  their  best  towards  bringing 
About  such  an  event  in  the  case  of  exigency. 
IfVhen  the  first  storm  of  the  revolution  had  passed, 
•Hhe  military  spirit  was  soon  rekindled  by  daily 
.;akirmi8hes  with  the  people,  by  a  dragonade  in 
jPosen,  and  by  the  war  with  Sleswio-Holstein ;  and 
xhe  functionaries,  alarmed  for  their  status  and 
^emoluments,  rushed  to  their  seats  on  the  right,  and 
in  the  centre,  in  the  chambers  at  Berlin  and  Frank- 
./opL  To  the  influence  of  these  men,  some  ready 
to  adhere  to  the  monarchy  on  any  terms,  rather 
;thaB  see  their  selfish  interest  impaired;  others 
Jioldiog  by  a  moderate  constitutionalism,  and  averse 
.40  the  amount  of  change  necessary  to  the  regenera- 
tion lof  their  country,  we  have  to  attribute  the 
failura  of  the  attempt  made  at  Frankfort  towards  a 
reeoDBtruction  of  Germany,  l^ia  in  its  tendency  to 
diflfttse  itbis  timid  and  sordid  temper,  to  lodge  it  in 
every  family,  and  almost  in  every  bosom,  that  we 
see*  the  worst  vice  of  a  monarchy  like  that  of  Prus- 
sia. 

We  have  shown  in  a  previous  paper  the  incom- 
patibility of  the  Austrian  monarchy  with  anything 
like  the  ^nciples  of  a  free  government.*  But  as 
Austria  has  recovered  its  position  in  some  degree 
by  availing  itself  of  the  anti-German  spirit  of  a 

*  Vol.  zi.,  pp.  230,  et  seq. 


portion  of  its  subjects,  it  may  be  well  to  show  how 
the  fate  of  Germany  is  bound  up  with  that  of  her 
eastern  neighbors,  whatever  they  may  be  as  to  race, 
or  as  to  their  present  condition.    Germany  has 
much  to  hope  and  fear  from  this  source.    Under 
Metternich,  the  diflferent  races  of  Austria  of  whom 
the  Hungarians,  the  Germans,  and  the  Tsrioos 
tribes  of  the  Slavonians  formed  the  three  principal 
constituents,  had  indulged  their  mutud  jealousies 
and  hatreds  to  a  degree  which  only  waited  for  a 
spark  to  burst  into  a  flame.*    Had   these  three 
peoples,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  been  free 
from  the  jealousies  and  ambitions  of  race,  and  been 
less  influenced  by  their  monarchical  and  doctrinaire 
prepossessions,  the  case  would   have  been   com- 
paratively simple.     Hungary  would   have  consti- 
tuted a  state  to  itself;  the  German  part  of  Austria 
would  have  joined  itself  with  Germany  ;  and  both 
being  strong  through  the  alliance  of  their  common 
interest,  would  have  forced  the  Slaves  scattered 
between  them  to  have  taken  sides  with  the  one  or 
the  other.    But  as  it  was,  each  of  them  not  only 
strove  to  preserve  the  Austrian  monarchy,  but  ea^ 
had  become  persuaded  that   its  particular  objects 
might  be  best  secured  through  the  medium  of  that 
central  power.     The  Austrian  representatives  as- 
sembled at  Vienna  consisted  of  Slaves  and  Germans, 
the  Italians  and  Hungarians  being  self-excluded , 
and  the    Slavonian  members  were    much  more 
numerous  than  the  Germans.    The  court  made  its 
uses  of  the  Slavonians  so  long  as  it  had  need  of 
them.     They  regarded  the  fighting  of  the  Austrian 
generals   as  meant  to  subdue  forever  their  great 
rivals    the  Germans,   the    Hungarians,  and  the 
Italians ;  and  they  were  allowed  for  a  time  to 
cherish  the  dream  that  all  this  would  be  found 
to   be   subservient  to  the  long  foretold  ascend- 
ency of  the  Slavic  peoples^— the  children  of  Swa- 
topluck.     Much  praise  was  bestowed   upon  the 
Slaves,  and  much  calumny  was  heaped  upon  their 
rivals,  by  the  court  of  Vienna  ;  but  the  sword  of 
Austria  becoming  once  more  ascendant,  the  Slaves 
and  their  rivals  were  speedily  reduced  to  the  same 
level.     The  fact,  however,  that  the  majority  of  the 
Vienna  parliament  consisted  of  Slavic  deputies, 
prepared  to  sustain  the  house  of  Hapsburg  from 
such  motives,  is  enough  to  show  the  sort  of  political 
improvement  which  the  world  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  that  quarter. 

During  the  same  interval,  circumstances  made 
the  Germans  the  natnral  allies  of  the  Hungarians. 
Both  clung  to  the  principles  of  constitutionalism  ; 
but  of  a  constitutionalism  which  would  greatly  have 
altered  the  position  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  in  its 
relation  to  the  peoples  subject  to  it.  The  Hunga- 
rians had  come  to  entertain  the  thought  of  urging 
that  the  monarchy  should  be  removed  to  Pesth  ;  the 
Germans,  for  very  plausible  reasons,  would  have 
retained  it  in  Vienna.  But  the  Viennese  did  not 
see  sufficiently,  that  being  the  centre  of  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy  could  mean  nothing  in  their  case 
but  their  being  the  seat  of  a  repressive  power,  the 
natural  tendencies  of  which  would  be  to  expose 
them  to  the  jealousies  and  disafl[ections  of  at  feast 
three-fourths  of  the  races  subject  to  their  authority  ; 
while  their  relations  to  the  central  power  of  Grer- 
many,  and  to  the  Frankfort  parliament,  would  be 

*  Of  the  thirty-four  millions  under  the  sway  of 
Austria,  nearly  one  half  are  Slavonians,  not  more  than 
six  millons  are  Gkrmans.  In  Russia  the  Slavonians 
number  fifty-three  millions.  In  Europe  altogether, 
including  six  millions  In  Turkey,  they  are  estimated 
at  more  than  seventy-eight  millions.  Among  these 
the  attachment  to  race  is  everywhere  strong. 
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^[wclally  obnoxioos  tor  the  Slavonians  and  Italians, 
and  in  a  degree  also  to  the  Hungarians.  In  short, 
this  attempt  to  adapt  an  artificial  constitutiooalisin, 
which  merged  the  distinctions  of  countries  and 
races,  and  to  use  for  this  end  an  artificial  monarchy 
which  had  before  merged  them  for  its  own  pur* 
twses,  was  the  great  error,  and  what  has  followed 
is  not  only  natural,  but  was  all  but  inevitable.  To 
save  what  were  regarded  as  the  rights  of  sover- 
eigns, the  constitutional ists  of  Germany  haxarded 
everything,  and  have  lost  everything;  and  have 
done  much  to  render  their  constitutionalism  of- 
fensive, by  exhibiting  it  as  only  another  form  of  the 
arbitrary  and  unnatural.  Fur  to  perpetuate  all 
the  states  of  Austria  in  their  relation  to  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy,  and  all  the  states  of  Prussia  in 
their  relation  to  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  then 
to  institute  a  great  central  power  for  all  Germany 
over  both  these  powers,  whether  to  strengthen  or  to 
absorb  them — what  could  this  be  in  the  eyes  of 
intelligent  men  but  to  give  more  complexity,  and  a 
better  prospect  of  duration,  to  all  the  essential  mis- 
chiefs of  Uerman  servitude  ?  When  the  German 
people  next  try  their  hands  on  subjects  of  this 
nature,  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  come  to  their 
work  prepared  to  do  more  wisely. 

The  only  clear-sighted  politicians  throughout  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  were  the  Poles — for 
the  simple  reason  that  their  position  shut  them  up 
to  the  course  which  time  is  demonstrating  as  the 
only  one  that  can  give  emancipation  to  Europe. 
The  Poles,  in  all  the  part  they  have  taken  in  the 
insurrections  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  party  of  doctrinaires,  headed  by  Prince 
Czartorisky,  have  pursued  only  one  course — ^their 
steady  and  avowed  object  being  the  destruction  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy.  It  was  on  this  point  that  they 
disagreed  with  the  Slavonian  Ckingress  at  Prague, 
and,  separating  their  cause  from  that  of  theTzcheks 
and  Croats,  joined  the  Hungarians.  In  reading 
the  articles  of  the  leading  Polish  journals  during 
the  struggle,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  prophetic 
clearness  with  which  they  point  to  the  probable 
issue  of  the  movement,  even  so  early  as  October, 
1848 ;  while  other  parties,  amidst  the  whirl  of 
their  passions,  or  the  fascination  of  their  theories, 
were  losing  all  trace  as  to  the  real  connexion  of 
afiairs.  In  the  month  in  which  the  SlawUche  Cert- 
traJhUuter  (Oct.  13)  commented  on  the  fall  of 
Vienna  in  such  language  as  the  following — '*  The 
avenging  Nemesis  has  crushed  whosoever  has 
ventured  to  lift  up  his  hand  against  Slavic  liberty," 
-^the  Gazeta  PoUha^  the  central  paper  of  the 
Poles,  expressed  itself,  even  before  the  fate  of 
Vienna  was  decided,  in  much  wiser  terms : — "  The 
Viennese,"  says  this  journal,  <*  are  mistaken  in 
holding  up  as  they  do  the  banner  of  Radicalism 
with  one  hand,  and  the  unity  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire with  the  other.  The  two  things  are  in  abso- 
lute antagonism,  and  can  never  be  made  to  unite. 
But  not  less  mistaken  are  the  Austrian  Slaves  in 
endeavoring  to  retain  that  tottering  fabric  in  their 
interest.  Woie  to  Austria!  We  predict  this, 
whether  Vienna  be  conqueror  or  conquered.  Vic- 
tory on  the  part  of  the  Viennese  will  be  followed 
by  a  war  in  Bohemia,  a  war  with  the  south  Slaves, 
and  perhaps  even  with  the  Tyrolese  ;  by  a  second 
revolution  in  Venice  and  Lombardy — in  short,  by  a 
civil  war,  and  that  war  a  war  of  race  over  the 
whole  empire.  Such  an  opportunity  no  nation 
earnest  in  the  strife  for  liberty  should  allow  to 
paM.    Victory  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  will  be  I 


followed  by  a  war  with  the  Magyars,  by  an  aa> 
cendency  of  the  Slaves,  and  a  temporary  reiiotion. 
But  the  more  violent  the  latter  shall  be,  the  mor9 
determined  and  powerful  will  be  the  revolutiofi 
called  forth  by  it.  In  all  thia  it  is  a  singular  parlt 
that  is  played  by  the  Slaves.  They  step  forward  ap 
supporters  of  the  throne — as  champions  for  tho 
rights  of  the  emperor.  Jellachich  hastens  with  his 
Croats  to  Vienna;  the  Lipa  Slowanska,  and  thp 
students  of  Prague,  call  upon  the  Bohemians  tp 
march  against  Vienna ;  the  Tzchec-deputies  {S\dr 
vonians)  leave  their  seats,  and  declare  the  diet 
illegal  and  revolutionary.  Do  the  Croats  act  thus 
because  they  have  a,  great  affection  for  absolutism  t 
Do  the  Lipa  Slowanska  and  the  Tzchec-deputies 
act  thus  because  of  their  strong  anti-democratie 
convictions?  Certainly  not — inasmuch  as  abso- 
lutism has  been  to  this  moment  the  cause  of  all 
their  misfortunes  and  wrongs.  We  cannot  agree 
with  them — we  cannot  praise  them ;  but  in  plaqB 
of  blindly  condemning  them,  we  must  try  to  under- 
stand their  position.  They  see  only  the  one  side 
of  the  soUaanti — ^the  point  between  Vienna  and 
Frankfort ;  and  Frankfort  is  for  Bohemia  precisely 
what  it  is  for  us  Poles  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen 
— the  destruction  of  nationality,  the  triumph  of 
Wuttke,  and  such  people,  who  lay  claim  to  Prague 
as  one  of  the  oldest  German  towns.  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  Tzchecs  see  in  the  Austrian  emperor, 
not  their  own  absolute  master,  but  the  enemy  of  the 
Magyars  and  the  enemy  of  Frankfort,  and  they  are 
allied  to  him  by  the  same  ties  of  interest.  To 
retain  possession  of  Hungary  he  must  subdue  the 
Magyars,  and  to  subdue  the  Magyars,  must  be  to 
deliver  such  Slavonians  as  are  subject  to  the  Mag- 
yar power,  to  organize  the  three  southern  Sla- 
vonian kingdoms,  to  render  them  independent  of 
the  Magyar  dominion,  and  to  secure  an  equality  of 
rights  to  those  Slowaks  whom  the  Magyars  have 
so  long  held  in  subjection.  Let  the  saving  of  the 
imperial  power  be  the  work  of  the  Slavonians, 
against  the  will  of  the  Germans,  and  that  power 
can  no  longer  rest  on  a  German  basis,  but  must 
rest  on  that  to  which  it  has  now  betaken  itself-^ 
viz.,  the  Slavonian.  Such  is  the  calculation  of  the 
Slavonians — but,  simple  as  it  appears,  it  may 
deceive  them.  Having  once  become  the  instru- 
ments of  a  foreign  will,  they  will  find  it  no  eai^y 
matter  to  emancipate  themselves  from  that  power. 
If  absolutism  should  triumph,  and  should  gather 
new  force  by  the  war,  it  will  soon  turn  that  forpe 
against  the  men,  whom  it  knows  only  as  uncertain 
friends  fur  the  present,  and  as  certain  enemies  for 
the  future.  It  will  prosecute  its  own  schemes, 
without  the  least  care  about  the  interests  of  those 
who,  assisting  them  for  a  while,  were  only  aimiag 
through  that  medium  to  serve  their  own  purposes. 
Austria  is  German  by  its  origin,  and  is  now  much 
too  old  to  change  its  nature,  and  t^ecome  an  ally  of 
the  Slavonians." 

Our  readers  will  feel  that  this  is  sagacious  and 
powerful  writing,  especially  when  they  call  to 
mind  that  it  was  published  early  in  October,  1848, 
before  Windischgratz  had  captured  Vienna.  The 
passage  shows  that  both  the  Poles  and  the  Magyars 
have  a  vital  interest  in  the  unity  of  Germany,  pro- 
vided it  can  be  brought  about  by  a  wiser  coume 
than  that  pursued  at  Frankfort,  which,  if  it  had 
been  successful,  would  have  ended  in  setting  up.,  a 
colossal  central  power,  that  would  have  laid  its  un- 
natural and  heavy  yoke  on  something  like  half  \^e 
princes  and  peoples  of  Europe.  By  dissolving 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  comoining  the  German 
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]Hrovinces  included  in  those  monarchies  in  one  great 
eon  federation,  Hungary  would  have  been  left  to 
settle  her  own  afbir8,jifler  the  manner  most  con- 
genial to  her.  The  Magyars,  who  had  done  so 
much  in  the  direction  of  freedom  and  equality  be- 
ibre  the  revolution  of  February,  would  have  done 
more  in  the  new  circumstances  which  followed, 
and  would  probably  have  retained  a  constitutional 
nonarchy,  which  we  can  regard  as  being  auite  as 
much  in  its  place  in  Hungary,  England,  and  it  may 
be  in  Polana,  as  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  Grer- 
many,  France,  or  Italy.  With  regard  to  the 
Poles,  the  portion  of  their  territory  included  in 
Prussia  and  Austria  being  set  free,  and  it  being 
the  interest  both  of  the  Magyar  and  German  states 
that  Russia  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  them,  the  natural  consequence  would  have 
been  a  reconstruction  of  Poland.  The  follow-> 
ing  passage  from  the  Augsburg  Allgeman  Zeitung, 
of  January  27, 1848,  may  assist  our  readers  in  judg- 
ing how  far  a  change  even  thus  great  may  ere  long 
present  itself.  **  The  position  in  which  the  Hun- 
garian nobility  stand  to  the  court  of  Vienna  is  pre- 
.cisely  the  position  in  which  the  nobility  of  Russian 
Poland,  including  the  provinces  ofSarmatia,  Ukra- 
nia,  and  Little  Russia,  acquired  as  early  as  the 
last  century,  stand  to  the  Tsar.  In  the  north-east 
there  exists  a  widely-spread  conspiracy,  reaching 
from  the  Austrian  frontiers  nntil  you  approach 
Moscow  on  one  side,  and  Odessa  on  the  other,  and 
in  which  a  great  part  of  the  nobles  of  this  extensive 
■territory  are  involved.  The  democratic  spirit  of 
Western  Europe,  without  changing  its  real  nature, 
has  in  the  Blast  put  on  an  aristocratic  garb.  Those 
Russian  malcontents  look  on  the  Tsar  as  a  usurper 
of  German  origin — as  a  foreign  tyrant  whose  yoke 
must  be  shaken  off.  They  are  dreaming  of  consti' 
futions,  of  the  division  of  powers,  of  guarantees 
for  what  they  hold  to  be  their  rights.  Their  eyes 
are  now  directed  upon  Hungary  and  Kossuth.  If 
Kossuth  be  victorious,  they  will  rise,  and  then,  in 
all  probability,  the  potentate  of  the  north  will  have 
aome  difficulty  in  putting  them  down,  since,  in  the 
Russian  army  itself,  this  spirit,  silent  as  it  may 
now  seem,  has  made  considerable  progress.  Nich- 
olas knows  and  fears  the  net  which  is  thus  cast 
•bout  him.  It  does  not  admit  of  being  torn  asun- 
der by  any  of  the  ordinary  means  of  power,  for  this 
simple  reason,  that,  however  formidable,  it  is  a  con- 
spiracy which  consists  not  in  definite  stipulations, 
BO  much  as  in  a  general  sentiment — a  compressed 
spark  of  hatred,  ready  to  break  out  at  the  first  fit- 
ting season.  It  is  intangible  as  the  air.  Nicholas 
is  not  ignorant  that  he  stands  on  a  crater,  and  that 
his  own  safety  depends  on  the  success  of  the  Aus- 
trian arms  in  Hungary.  Suppose  England  to  have 
prevented  the  success  of  the  Austrian  arms  in  Hun- 
gary, by  preventing  the  Russian  invasion  of  that 
country,  what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
European  family  of  nations  on  this  1st  of  November, 
1851?  Whatever  answer  may  be  given  to  that 
question,  the  above  passage  shows  clearly  enough 
the  great  motive  for  the  part  taken  by  the  Russian 
cabinet  against  popular  liberty,  not  only  in  Hun- 
gary but  throughout  Europe.  This  also  will  ex- 
plain, not  only  why  the  Hungarian  revolution 
should  have  been  aided  by  the  Poles,  but  how  it 
eame  to  pass  that  in  Piedmont,  Sicily,  Baden— in 
all  places  where  the  old  order  of  absolutism  was 
attacked,  Polish  generals  are  found  in  the  van. 
The  saying  of  Rousseau,  though  nearly  a  century 
old,  still  embodies  a  terrible  truth — *' Poland  is 
swallowed,  but  not  digested !" 


We  have  now  arrived  st  the  last  and  stronf- 
est  hold  of  absolutism — European  diplomacy,  dj 
this  agency,  the  present  artificial  system  has  bees 
called  into  existence,  and  this  agency  is  now  act- 
ing as  a  most  formidable  phalanx  for  the  defence 
of  it.  Opposed  to  it  is  the  rising  spirit  of  humanity 
over  all  these  European  lands,  demanding  rights 
for  man  as  such,  for  nationalities  as  such — demand- 
ing this  sometimes  awkwardly  and  inarticulately, 
but  not  the  less  earnestly,  not  the  less  in  the  man- 
ner which  may  be  taken  as  a  prophecy  that  the 
time  will  come  in  which  the  proudest  will  be  made 
to  acknowledge  it. 

The  different  cabinets  of  Europe  have  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  present  dismembered  state  of  Germany. 
A  glance  at  the  diplomatic  history  of  Europe  since 
the  year  1815  will  suffice  to  show  that  by  the  forcible 
dismemberment  of  Poland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  all 
the  continental  powers  have  been  brought  into  such 
a  state  as  to  feel  at  every  turn  the  influence  of  Russia 
80  as  to  be  compelled  to  subserve  her  interests. 

The  great  object  of  the  Russian  policy  is  the 
quiet  and  safe  occupation  of  Constantinople.  Gain- 
ing that  point,  not  only  the  Austrian  empire  and 
Asia  Minor  would  be  in  its  power,  but  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Persia.  The  German  and  Hungarian 
parts  of  Austria  form  a  comparatively  feeble  enclo- 
sure between  the  Slavonians  of  the  north,  including 
the  Tzchecs  and  Slowacks,  and  those  of  the  souths 
including  the  lUyrians,  Croats,  and  Servians.  Th« 
latter  are  not  only  of  the  same  general  race,  but  of 
the  same  tribe  and  religion,  with  the  greater  pari 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey.  Were  Russia  to 
come  into  possession  of  that  country,  it  would  be 
her  policy,  as  in  all  such  cases,  to  excite  the  na- 
tional and  the  religions  fanaticism  of  the  peasantry 
—each  of  whom  has  a  portrait  of  the  Tsar  and  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  his  room — to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  other  two 
races;  which  would  issue  in  the  interference  of 
Russia,  and  the  final  incorporation  of  Austria  as  a 
part  of  her  domain.  In  this  manner,  Russian  diplo- 
macy spreads  its  network  from  the  centre  of  £o- 
rope  to  the  centre  of  Asia.  Many  authentic  docu- 
ments, well  known  to  men  who  take  an  interest  in 
general  politics,  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  such 
are  the  dosigns  of  Russia.  The  degree  in  which 
they  menace  the  commercial  interests  of  this  coun- 
try need  not  be  pointed  out.  To  have  to  stipulate 
at  St.  Petersburg  for  the  conditions  on  which  we 
might  cross  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  would  be  some- 
what humiliating. 

The  Russian  policy  in  pursuit  of  this  object  has 
ever  been,  not  only  to  generate  strife  between  gov- 
ernment and  government,  but  between  peoples  bor- 
dering upon  each  other,  and  even  between  people 
in  the  same  territory :  the  intention  being  to  pro- 
duce such  entanglement  and  weakness  as  may 
afford  plea  or  occasion  for  executing  its  own  plans 
of  encroachment.  In  this  manner  the  Russians 
have  advanced  step  by  step  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  in  spite  of  remon- 
strances, and  even  threats,  from  other  governments 
— from  our  own  among  the  rest.  To  such  remon- 
strances, as  proceeding  from  ourselves,  Count  Nes- 
selrode  has  always  answered,  and  no  doubt  always 
will  answer,  in  the  language  of  a  most  friendly  and 
ready  submission  to  everything  reasonable,  hot 
without  any  thought  of  cutting  the  nook  in  a  single 
instance  so  as  to  lose  hold  on  his  coveted  prey. 

On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  war  period  was  smy 
ceeded  by  the  diplomatic  period,  and  from  that  time 
the  Russian  cabinet  began  to  spread  its  intrigcies 
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through  Italy,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the 
Attstrians,  the  French,  and  the  English  enough  to 
do  to  sustain  their  respective  influences  there.  Aus- 
tria especially  might  well  complain  of  what  she 
has  suffered  from  this  cause.  Russia  has  given  its 
secret  aid  to  conspiracies  and  disaffections  of  all 
sorts,  both  among  Italians  and  Germans,  that  the 
resources  of  the  governments  affected  by  them 
might  be  consumed  in  the  precautions  deemed 
necessary  to  provide  a^inst  them.  Not,  of  course, 
that  the  Russian  cabinet  has  any  sympathy  with 
professions  of  liberalism,  either  by  small  princes, 
or  by  oppressed  peoples ;  or  that  the  Carbonari  of 
Italy,  or  their  brother  conspirators,  the  Burschen- 
schqfe  of  Germany,  were  people  of  the  sort  that 
Nicholas  would  be  disposed  to  favor  as  his  own 
subjects.  But  it  might  be  the  tendency  of  any  or 
of  all  these  agencies  to  weaken  his  neighbors,  and 
bis  own  strength  would  grow  by  that  weakness. 
While,  for  this  high-minded  purpose,  governments 
were  to  be  set  against  governments,  and  the  dis- 
affections between  the  ruling  and  the  ruled  were  to 
be  fanned  into  a  flame,  all  Germany  was  to  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  morbid  fear  and  hatred  against  France, 
ao  as  occasionally  to  force  both  nations  into  costly 
preparations  for  war.  With  a  refinement  in  arti- 
fice worthy  of  Machiavelli,  the  selfishness  of  the 
German  princes,  the  peculiarities  of  the  German 
character,  the  vanities  of  diflferent  nations  and  com- 
mon ities,  all  were  wrought  upon,  partly  by  secur- 
ing the  services  of  their  most  talented  authors,  and 
partly  by  means  of  documents  addressed  directly  to 
the  diflferent  governments,  setting  forth  with  great 
skill  the  dangers  said  to  be  looming  in  the  distance 
from  the  democratic  spirit  of  France  and  England. 
One  document  of  this  description  has  been  recently 
published,  and  a  passage  from  it  will  suggest  what 
we  wish  our  readers  to  apprehend  : — '*  We  may 
take  into  consideration,"  says  this  authority,  '*  the 
ease  of  Germany,  as  subdued  in  a  war  against 
France  and  England.  In  this  most  mournful  event, 
the  German  governments  whose  possessions  are  on 
the  left  and  right  bank  of  the  Khine  would  find 
themselves  compelled  to  make  common  cause  with 
France  against  Eastern  Germany,  aiding  to  force 
the  latter  to  a  disastrous  peace,  which  would  prob- 
ably indemnify  France  by  surrendering  to  her  the 
whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  by  ceding  much, 
especially  great  commercial  advantages,  to  Eng- 
land. But  however  melancholy  such  a  reverse  of 
things  would  be  to  Germany,  this  kind  of  loss 
would  not  admit  of  comparison  with  the  fearful  con- 
sequences which  the  triumph  of  French  and  English 
constitutional  principles  would  bring  along  with  it, 
in  respect  to  the  German  confederation  and  the 
separate  states  of  the  union."  Then  follows  a 
picture,  dark  and  terrible  in  its  coloring,  of  the 
horrors  that  must  ensue  from  this  possible  ascend- 
ency of  the  French  or  the  English  constitutionalism. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  object  of  the 
Russian  diplomatist  in  discoursing  after  this  man- 
ner is  to  prepare  the  way  for  any  direct  attack  on 
the  territories  of  Germany  or  Austria.  His  inten- 
tion is,  that  these  powers  may  become  so  alarmed 
as  to  find  too  much  to  do  at  home,  to  allow  of  their 
placing  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  his  own 
plans  in  another  direction — the  direction  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  first  movement  of  Russia  in  that 
direction  was  on  the  territory  of  Bessarabia,  which 
eave  her  possession  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 
This  was  done  when  the  exhaustion  of  the  Napo- 
leon war  was  in  process,  leaving  Austria  incapable 
•f  resistance,  and  England  with  little  disposition 


to  quarrel  with  an  ally  on  whose  services  mudh 
was  depending.  The  commerce  of  the  greatest  of 
European  rivers  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Russia,  to  the  great  injury  both  of  Austria  and 
Turkey.  It  was  not  until  1838  that  tlie  eyes  ct 
English  statesmen  began  to  be  opened  to  the  real 
importance  of  the  Oriental  question.  The  conflicts 
which  then  began  between  the  Sultans  of  Persia 
and  Turkey  on  the  one  side,  and  their  insurgetiC 
vassals  on  the  other,  brought  to  light  the  connexion 
between  the  state  of  things  in  those  regions  and 
our  own  interests,  so  as  to  prepare  Lord  Palmerston 
for  entering  into  the  real  bearings  of  the  case. 
Since  that  time,  his  lordship  has  kept  watch  inces- 
santly at  the  gates  of  the  Bosphorus. 

But  being  well  aware  that  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  be  always  on  the  watch,  and  that  as  cfrcum- 
stances  did  once  combine  Russia,  Austria,  and 
France  against  England,  so  it  may  be  again,  our 
government  has  been  aiming,  during  the  last  tell 
or  fifteen  years,  to  secure  such  friendly  relations 
with  some  power  or  powers  on  the  continent,  as 
might  relieve  it  in  some  degree  from  the  necessity 
of  this  rigorous  outlook.  If,  however,  the  character 
and  relations  of  the  chief  continental  states  be  such 
as  we  have  described,  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to 
expect  that  the  diplomatic  skill  at  our  disposal  win 
be  found  a  match  for  that  exercised  by  Russia,  the 
odds  of  circumstances  being  so  much  against  us. 
We  have  come,  also,  with  deep  reluctance,  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  not  merely  futile,  but  cniel« 
to  extend  encouragement  to  popular  principles  in 
Prussia,  Austria,  or  Italy,  except  we  are  prepared 
to  approve  of  changes,  and  to  aid  in  the  promotion 
of  changes,  that  must  be  fatal  to  the  dynastic  tyran- 
nies which  have  so  long  ruled  in  those  countries. 
The  struggle  to  come  will  not  be  one  between  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  three  forms  of  political 
rules,  Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  or  Democracy,  bat 
rather  between  three  races,  the  Romanic,  the  Ger- 
man, and  the  Slavonian.  In  what  manner  these 
several  races  will  emancipate  themselves,  and  what 
forms  of  government  they  will  severally  adopt 
when  emancipated,  time  only  can  ^reveal.  This 
change  may  come  more  speedily,  or  it  may  occupy 
many  generations.  It  may  be  worked  into  exist- 
ence through  much  disorder  and  bloodshed,  or  it 
may  result — as  we  sincerely  hope  it  will — ^from 
more  humane  influences,  as  a  more  rapid  intercom- 
munication, a  freer  commerce,  and  a  constantly- 
widening  intelligence.  Or,  as  is  most  probable,  it 
may  come,  not  from  one  of  these  causes,  but  from 
a  mixture  of  both.  We  have  ourselves  become 
gray-headed  in  our  worship  of  constitutionalism^ 
and  we  reverence  it  still  as  the  best  tiling  for  Eng^ 
land;  but  we  say  it  deliberately,  and  with  deep 
sorrow,  that  we  see  no  hope  for  the  liberties  of 
Europe  so  long 'as  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  mon- 
archies are  allowed  to  exist.  The  removal  of  two 
families  from  their  supremacy  would  suffice  to  allow 
the  people  of  Europe  to  drop  into  their  natural 
positions  and  relationships,  and  would  place  the 
several  races,  and  the  sections  of  those  races,  at 
liberty  to  work  out  their  own  development  and  prog- 
ress, in  the  manner  most  congenial  to  their  nature, 
history,  and  circumstances.  To  remain  as  they 
are  is  to  be  nothing  better  than  the  prizes  played 
for  by  the  skill  of  cabinets,  or  fought  for  by  those 
who  fight  only  for  booty.  Once  free,  and  allowed 
to  care  for  their  own  after  their  own  manner,  there 
might  be  governments  of  various  forms,  emanating 
from  the  public  will,  in  Frankfort  or  Pesth,  in 
Warsaw  or  Rome,  and  each  be  wholly  free  from 
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jealousy  of  the  other.  Vo  man  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  popnlar  institutions  in  this  country, 
ean  have  b^me  familiar  with  the  chief  cities  and 
states  of  the  continent,  without  finding  the  eon- 
tiction  forced  upon  him,  that  there  must  have  been 
something  very  unnatural  at  work  to  have  left  a 
people  of  so  much  intelligence — in  great  part  of 
Terv  high  intelligence— without  almost  a  restige  of 
ieli-government.  Almost  instinctirely,  one  feels 
prompted,  if  possible,  to  tear  away  the  imposture 
that  has  sufficed  to  perpetuate  so  much  wrong. 
These  men  are  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  which 
arise  from  the  peaceful  intercourse  of  nations,  and 
Sre  much  less  disposed  (o  look  to  the  sword  as  the 
instrument  of  progress,  than  to  the  political  educa- 
tion that  would  be  realized  by  the  people,  if  once 
brought  into  the  working  of  free  and  native  institu- 
tions. In  a  distribution  of  territory  according  to 
Taces,  there  are  dbtricts,  like  the  Grand-Duchy  of 
Posen,  where  the  population  is  mixed,  so  as  to 
render  it  uncertain  to  which  of  their  neighbors — 
the  Poles  or  the  Germans — they  may  with  most 
fitness  and  advantage  ally  themselves.  But  since 
the  principle  of  this  new  organization,  towards 
tvhich  all  the  recent  and  costly  movements  of  peo- 
ples, even  in  their  very  failures,  are  tending,  is  not 
so  much  territorial  as  national,  not  designed  to  say 
who  should  be  the  possessors  of  certain  tracts  of 
country,  so  much  as  to  secure  to  individuals  and 
nations  the  right  to  act  fur  themselves  in  relation 
to  their  own  resources,  their  own  institutions,  and 
their  own  development  and  progress — ^this  higher 
Question  of  race  being  ceded,  the  lower  one  of 
mere  territory  would  soon  adjust  itself.  These 
observations  apply  to  the  final  settlement  of  the 
Slavic  districts  which  lie  between  the  Poles,  Ger- 
mans, and  Hungarians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  be- 
tween some  of  these  and  the  Turks  on  the  other. 
It  may  be  safely  left  to  them  to  determine  to  which 
of  these  communities  they  will  ally  themselves,  or 
to  resolve  to  act  for  themselves  through  the  medium 
•f  institutions  better  adapted  to  their  character  and 
circumstances  than  anything  likely  to  come  to 
them  from  Poland,  Germany,  or  Hungary.  States 
thus  severally  independent — independent  on  a 
ikatural  basis — might  still,  as  the  result  of  their 
Common  civilization,  of  their  common  commercial 
interest,  and  for  their  common  defence,  have  their 
common  centre  or  centres  of  unity,  as  in  the  case 
df  the  old  Greek  cities  who  were  thus  bound  by  the 
'Achean  League,  in  the  case  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  Europe,  and  of  the  United  States  in  America. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  the  merit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  fall  upon  the  idea  of  such  a  process  of  re- 
adjustment and  regeneration  in  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope. Having  been  much  in  the  way  of  knowing 
What  the  people  of  the  continent  think  about  their 
6wn  affairs,  and  having  read  much  about  them,  as 
we  call  the  whole  to  mind,  the  course  we  have  ex- 
plained, as  that  by  which  Providence  may  still  be 
found  to  regenerate  this  grand  portion  of  the  earth, 
assigning  to  its  peoples  a  progress  the  glory  of 
which  will  be  greater  than  that  of  anything  that 
has  preceded,  may,  we  think,  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
pression given  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  that  are 
laboring  for  utterance  almost  everywhere,  espec- 
ially among  the  more  wronged  and  energetic  na- 
tions. In  such  a  new  order  of  things,  the  National 
)»arties  and  the  Cosmopolitan  parties  might  cor- 
dially unite,  as  in  the  great  step  necessary  to  all 
aolid  hope  of  advancement.  To  the  cosmopolitan 
we  would  say — ^that  God's  diversified  earth  ensures 
a  diversified  humanity,  and  that  all  unions  of  men 


on  a  large  scale  must  be  the  union  of  the  differenl 
— the  unlike.  Were  the  earth  reduced,  not  meieljr 
to  the  likeness  of  Burnet's  ivory  baU^  but  to  an 
ivory  Jlai,  we  might  then  calculate  on  some  day 
seeing  a  humanity  without  diversity,  and  without 
separateness — ^but  would  that  change  be  ior  the 
better? 

We  look  over  the  surface  of  a  large  portion  of 
Europe,  and,  calling  to  mind  its  ancient  glories,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  ask — and  is  there  no  hope  1 
The  Mediterranean — ^the  sea  which  was  once,  ae 
its  name  imports,  encircled  by  nearly  all  that  was 
known  as  the  civilized  world — the  noble  countries 
that  still  border  upon  its  waters,  how  like  an  ex- 
hausted soil  that  has  been  worked  until  it  will 
yield  no  more  fruit  do  they  seem !  And  is  there 
no  new  process  of  political  and  moral  husbandry 
that  may  be  brought  successfully  to  bear  upon 
them?  We  dare  not  suppose  that.  Europe  is  not^ 
like  Asia,  shut  up  to  one  form  of  development— • 
to  one  round  of  social  existence.  Her  history  has 
not  been  thus.  Come  into  new  culture  and  into 
new  fruitfulness  she  will,  and  we  are  only  solici- 
tous to  discern,  if  possible,  what  this  new  culture 
will  be,  that  we  may  do  something,  however  small, 
towards  speeding  the  flow  in  that  direction.  Every 
day  the  struggle  is  verging  itself  more  and  move 
into  the  narrow  compass  of  three  words — *  monar- 
chies versus  nationalities.' 

So  long  as  the  present  monarchies  exist  they 
must  be  great  military  monarchies.  The  sovereign 
will  not  surrender  his  command  of  the  huge  forces 
at  his  disposal.  His  plea  about  the  national  safety 
on  the  one  side,  will  be  placed  over  against  all  that 
may  be  said  about  dangers  to  the  national  liberty  oa 
the  other.  But  retaining  this  power,  he  retains  the 
power  wherewith  it  wiU  be  easy  to  *'  bring  back 
everything"  at  one  time,  that  may  have  been  ceded 
at  another.  Monarchy,  so  conditioned,  may  yield  for 
the  moment  to  external  pressure ;  but  it  is  in  its 
nature  that  it  should  rebound  at  the  first  favorable 
juncture — and  even  that  it  should  create  such  juno- 
tures  if  they  should  seem  to  be  slow  in  coming.  We 
say  again,  that  the  maxim — no  faith  with  sub- 
jects— ^has  been  preached  so  unblushingly  before 
all  Europe  that  it  cannot  be  forgotten.  Hence  the 
alternative  now  in  the  distance  has  come  to  be 
^^ither  a  military  tyranny  more  degrading  and 
terrible  than  European  civilization  has  yet  known ; 
or  such  a  return  to  nationality  as  shall  give  to  the 
peoples  of  Europe  the  ultimate  power,  not  merely 
in  respect  to  legislation ,  but  in  respect  to  the 
executive — such  power  as  will,  in  efifect,  secure  that 
the  military  force  sustained  at  the  public  cost,  sliall 
not  be  exercised  in  ways  contrary  to  the  publie 
will.  To  these  conditions  the  present  leading 
sovereigns  will  not  submit ;  and  inasmuch  as  these 
monarchs  will  never  consent  to  exist  in  this  state 
of  weakness,  and  inasmuch  as  the  peoples  dare  not 
again  trust  them  with  their  former  powers,  the 
nature  of  the  war  that  has  become  inevitable  must 
be  patent  to  every  man. 

What  part  our  own  country  is  to  take  in  relation  to 
these  probable  changes  is  a  question  of  some  mo- 
ment, but  one  very  difficult  to  answer.  The  Eng- 
lish people  will,  no  doubt,  sympathize  with  the 
right  thing ;  but  our  men  of  wealth,  and  those  who 
regard  it  as  their  great  function  to  watch  over  the 
interest  of  such,  must  not  be  expected  to  be  so 
magnanimous.  It  is  something  to  know  that  the 
mischief  which  may  proceed  from  such  parties  is 
mainly  negative.  They  cannot  prevent  the  natural 
course  of  things ;  it  may  be  perilous  even  to  at- 
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tempt  it ;  and  to  accept  of  treaaoo  itself  aa  no  trea- 
800,  when  once  it  becomes  successful,  will  be  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  maxims  of  the  low  selfish- 
ness by  which  the  conduct  of  such  men  is  but  too 
commonly  regulated.  We  could  wirii  to  see  the 
Enfflish  government  acquit  itself  wisely  and  gener- 
ously in  relation  to  these  broad  questions ;  but  it  has 
done  so  little  in  this  way  through  the  past,  that  we 
fear  much  concerning  it  for  the  future. 

We  are  not  inobservant  of  the  talk  of  many  of 
OUT  *'  Peace  Society"  friends.  But  in  our  grave 
judgment  the  tendencies  of  not  a  little  of  that  talk 
are  anything  but  wise,  anything  but  humoM,  We 
have  a  deep  horror  of  war— of  the  war  which  de- 
stroys by  the  sword.  But  we  have  a  deeper  hor- 
ror still  of  the  war  that  destroys  by  the  many  thou- 
sand forms  of  lingering  death  that  are  ever  taking 
place  beneath  the  dark  wings  of  the  demon  of  ab- 
solutism. To  die  in  the  battle-field  may  be  terrible 
«— to  die  in  the  night,  and  loneliness,  and  foulness 
of  the  dungeon  is  a  thousand-fold  more  terrible. 
We  lament  that  thousands  should  perish  as  seamen 
or  soldiers ;  but  we  lament  with  a  sadder  grief  that 
millions  should  be  dwarfed  in  mind,  corrupted  in 
heart,  thrust  do^^  from  their  place  as  men,  to  be 
used  up  as  so  much  mere  material — and  all  that  a 
certain  family  may  rule,  or  that  some  chance  pos- 
sessor of  power  may  continue  to  possess  it.  Ab- 
solutism is  the  Unas  tree  of  mind.  It  inverts  etery 
principle  of  morals.  It  knows  nothing  of  religion 
except  as  an  engine  of  state.  Man  ceases  to  be 
man  as  subject  to  its  pressure.  We  have  no  wish 
to  see  the  world  at  the  bidding  of  such  masters. 
The  cost  must  be  great  that  should  not  be  freely 
incurred  to  place  it  in  other  hands.  To  bear 
with  absolutism,  wherever  it  can  be  put  down,  is 
to  be  false  to  humanity  and  to  Grod. 


From  the  Spectator. 
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The  chaplain  of  the  United  States  frigate  Con- 
gress, who  accompanied  the  ship  in  her  voyage  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  California  about  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war,  is  an  American 
Episcopalian — and,  we  should  imagine,  not  the 
most  presentable  specimen  of  the  church,  in  print 
or  ashore.  Mr.  Colton  is  no  novice  in  the  navy ; 
he  has  spent  years  on  the  ocean,  visited  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  nothing  in  him  but  doth  suffer  a 
sea-change.  He  combines  in  himself  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  old  English  parson,  the  super- 
fine sentiment  and  laxity  of  pnnciple  of  young 
America,  and  the  '*  vital  religion"  which  has 
superseded  the  respectable  formalism  of  our  fathers, 
and  to  all  these  he  superadds  something  of  the  un- 
sophisticated Jack.  He  quotes  Bon  Juan^  and 
smokes  a  cigar ;  but  he  eschews  the  opera,  (to 
avoid  misconception,)  and  seems  from  his  denuncia- 
tions to  have  taken  the  temperance  pledge.  In  his 
public  or  political  ideas  he  has  the  notions  of  the 
fierce,  free,  and  enlightened  democracy ;  his  decis- 
ion being  guided  less  by  the  deed  itself  than 
whether  it  Iwar  upon  meum  or  tuum.  He  can  vasses 
Authority,  not  perhaps  with  greater  freedom  than 
divines  at  home,  for  they  can  let  out  upon  occasion, 
but  in  a  more  lay  style,  and  in  a  way  that  would 

*  Deck  and  Port ;  or,  Incidents  of  a  Cruise  to  Cali- 
fornia. With  Sketches  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Valparaiso, 
Lima,  Honolula,  and  San  Francisco.  By  the  Rev. 
Walter  Colton,  Author  of  "  A  Visit  to  Constantinople 
and  Athens."    Published  by  Partridge  and  Oakey. 


hardly.be  found  in  an  English  chaplain  till  be  had 
resigned.  Yet  with  these  and  some  other  peculiar* 
ities,  Mr.  Colton  seems  to  have  a  strong  sense  of 
his  religious  duties,  and  some  skill  in  them,  if  we 
may  judge  from  his  services,  and  the  subject  and 
drift  of  his  semaons,  with  the  scope  of  which  the 
reader  is  duly  favored  almost  as  regularly  as  the 
Sunday  comes  round. 

The  volume  is  only  a  transcript  from  the  author's 
diary,  broken  down  into  chapters  at  the  suffgestioit 
of  the  publisher.  As  Mr.  Colton  has  the  habit  of 
pouring  himself  out  upon  paper,  a  good  deal  of 
the  voya|^e  consists  leas  of  facts  or  incidents  than 
of  reflections  thereupon ;  reverie  being  easier  than 
observation,  and  the  matter  of  the  voyage  not  far- 
nisbing  much  that  was  new  to  observe,  unless  it 
was  the  difficulty  experienced  in  doubling  Cape 
Horn — an  exploit  which  took  them  upwards  of  a 
fortnight.  On  shore  the  chaplain  is  better  than  at 
sea ;  although  he  there  records  a  good  deal  which 
is  trivial,  or  is  made  so  in  his  description,  while 
the  habit  of  expansion  sticks  to  him.  However,- 
his  cloth  provides  him  with  subiects  for  observation, 
and  his  experience  enables  him  to  illustrate  them 
by  reference  to  other  countries.  Here  are  some 
fair  hits  at  Popery,  from  Valparaiso.  «.. 

Sunday t  March  Sth, — Divine  service  on  board  ;  a 
large  attendance  of  Americans  fh>m  the  shore.  Sab» 
ject  of  the  discourse,  cause  and  criminality  of  inde- 
oisioa  in  matters  of  relig^lon.  The  state  religion  of 
Chili  is  the  Roman  Catholie.  Protestant  forms  of' 
worship  are  tolerated,  but  in  a  private  way.  The 
erection  of  churches  for  the  purpose  is  not  permitted  ; 
a  hall  may  be  used,  if  it  has  no  symbols  of  oonseora- 
tion.  Think  of  that,  my  dear  papal  brothers  in  the 
United  States,  kneeling  in  your  sumptuous  cathedrals 
while  your  vesper-belliQ  summon  from  their  lofty 
steeples  the  Ikithftil  to  prayer.  And  you  talk  to  us 
Protestants  about  toleration  !  why,  there  is  more  tol- 
eration in  my  Uncle  Toby's  tea-pot  than  can  be  found 
in  the  whole  Papal  See. 

Before  yon  assay  the  ballot-box  again,  because  the 
Bible,  without  note  or  oomment,  ib  permitted  in  our 
public  schools,  look  abroad  and  see  what  privileges 
you  extend  to  Protestants.  In  those  countries  where 
your  relieion  and  laws  are  all  paramount,  you  do  not 
tolerate  the  consecration  of  the  humblest  chapel ;  ana 
as  for  a  steeple  and  bell,  they  would  not  stand  long 
enough  to  knell  their  own  ruin.  And  yet  you  talk  of 
toleration,  and  lecture  the  whole  world  on  Christian 
charity  !  The  language  of  forbearance  and  fraternal 
love  melts  from  your  lips  as  softly  as  dew  on  theflowen 
of  Hermon.  One  would  think,  from  your  professions, 
Protestants  must  have  a  perfect  elysium  in  your  lands. 
But  somehow  it  strangely  happens  that  they  are  dis- 
qualified for  holding  any  office  of  civil  trust,  and  are 
dented  even  a  consecrated  place  of  worship  ;  they  are  ■ 
fbrtunate  if  allowed  the  sanctity  of  the  grave. 

In  Chili,  intolerance  flows  purely  from  the  mandates 
of  the  papal  hierarchy.  Legrislators,  as  a  body,  are. 
well  disposed ;  but  they  cannot  carry  their  liberal 
measures  without  putting  tlie  stability  of  their  oiril 
institutions  in  peril.  Aju  aotof  religious  toleration 
would  be  followwl  by  eoclesiastidsl  denunciations,  and! 
appeals  to  the  passk)ps  of  the  mass,  which  wouidi 
result  in  revolution  and  blood. 

During  his  voyage  along  the  coasts  of  Southi 
America,  the  chaplain  made  inqoiries  into  the* 
moral  state  of  the  people ;  which  he  found  but  so» 
so,  especially  at  Lima.  This  is  one  of  the  arrange^ 
ments  there. 

Tkurtday,  April  28. — When  a  young  female  con^ 
sents  to  beoome  the  mistress  of  a  man  here,  she  re^ 
quires  of  him  a  certificate  that  he  will  not  marry 
without  her  consent     This  certificate  she  deposits^ 
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irith  the  Bishop  of  Lima,  aod  parchases  a  dispensa- 
iio<i  for  the  irregalarity  involved  in  the  compact 
fihoold  the  man,  firam  weariness  or  any  other  motive, 
attempt  to  effect  a  marriage  arrangement  with  another 
person  without  her  consent,  she  calb  at  onoe  on  the 
bishop,  who  threatens  her  delinquent,  if  he  perseveres, 
with  the  highest  pains  and  penalties  of  the  church. 

He  is  thus  reduced  to  the  neoeasity  of  either  making 
an  adequate  settlement  on  the  person  with  whom  he 
entered  into  the  illicit  arrangement,  or  of  foregoing 
entirely  his  matrimonial  purposes.  The  object  of  the 
bishop  is  to  prevent  a  dishonored  female,  with  perhaps 
three  or  four  children,  from  being  thrown  on  the 
world  without  any  means  of  support  Whether  this 
motive,  even  when  its  object  is  achieved,  can  justify 
the  semi-official  sanction  of  the  compact,  is  another 
question.  But  this  I  may  say,  it  often  prevents  the 
heartless  libertine  from  selfishly  abandoning  one  for 
whose  guilt  and  ruin  he  is  measurably  responsible. 
If  he  don't  like  the  conditions,  then  let  him  decline 
the  arrangement ;  it  is  at  best  only  a  passport  to  guilt 
and  sorrow. 

The  chaplain  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  signs  in  the  same  place,  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  rather  taken  with  their  significance. 

Wednesday,  April  22. — Flowers  here  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  love  matters.  If  a  lady  presents  a 
gentleman  with  a  rose  in  the  morning,  it  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  fact  that  he  has  not  yet,  at  least  in  her 
imagination,  passed  into  the  yellow  leaf ;  but  if  she 
presents  it  to  kirn  in  the  evening,  there  is  no  hope 
for  him,  unless  he  can  rejuvenate  himsell  These 
floral  gifts  at  the  anniversary  of  the  lady's  birthday 
fly  about  thick  as  Cupid's  arrows.  They  are  graceful 
advances  when  presented  by  gentlemen,  and  delicate 
responses  when  given  by  lames. 

The  Indian  girl  has  less  reserve  in  her  loverec- 
og^tions  ;  she  sends  a  pretty  doll,  on  a  nice  little 
couch,  covered  with  white  jessamine  flowers.  This  is  a 
broader  intimation  than  that  given  through  the  rose 
by  the  Spanish  lady  ;  but  it  proceeds  fh>m  a  heart 
quite  as  guileless  and  chaste.  If  I  must  confide  in 
ue  purity  and  fidelitv  of  either,  let  it  be  in  the  one 
who  thus  embodies  the  instinots  of  her  sex  in  these 
mimic  miniaturea  of  lif^. 

Mr.  Col  ton  is  an  anti-slavery-roan ;  and  he  an- 
ticipates danger  to  Brazil  from  her  domestic  institu- 
tion, but  admits  that  slavery  there  is  not  so  bad  as 
he  expected.  However,  he  did  oot  see  plantation 
slavery,  which  is  the  worst  feature. 

The  condition  of  the  slave  population  here  is  much 
less  abject  and  wretched  than  I  expected  to  find  it 
.Slaves  are  generally  treated  with  kmdness  and  hu- 
manity by  their  masten.  Their  color  operates  less 
to  their  prejudice  than  with  us.  Their  freedom,  in 
many  cases,  lies  within  their  reach,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained, as  it  often  is,  by  industry  and  fhigalit^.  The 
owner  who  should  demand  an  exorbitant  pnce  for  a 
slave,  who  wishes  to  earn  lus  freedom,  would  be 
tseverely  censured.  When  free,  he  goes  to  the  ballot- 
.box,  and  is  eligibls  to  a  seat  in  the  national  legisla- 
ture. 

Nor  would  anybody  here  go  into  hysterics  should 
'he  marry  a  woman  whose  skin  should  be  a  shade 
nrhit^r  than  his  own.  It  is  for  us  Americans  to 
j>reach  up  humanity,  freedom,  and  equality,  and  then 
-turn  up  our  blessed  noses  if  an  African  taJces  a  seat 
-at  the  same  taUe  on  board  a  steam-boat  Even  in 
aout  churches  he  is  obliged  to  look  out  some  obscure 
»nook,  and  dodge  along  towards  heaven  as  if  he  had 
.no  business  on  the  **  narrow  way.'*  The  miseiy  is, 
.that  they  who  preach  equality  the  loudest  are  gener- 
:ally  the  last  to  practise  it  They  are  generslly  ibr 
4Bvelling  downwards:  but  ^ve  me  tlM  man  who 


tries  to  level  upwards.  Give  me  the  man  whose 
smiles  are  like  the  rays  of  the  sun — ^if  they  strike  the 
loftiest  objects  first,  it  is  only  that  they  may  glano* 
to  the  lowest 

There  seems  generally  greater  freedom  from 
prejudice  in  Brazil  than  in  the  other  South  Ameri- 
can states ;  perhaps  owing  (o  the  residence  of  the 
court  there  for  a  number  of  years.  The  sopersti- 
tion  of  the  people,  too,  is  leas. 

Tuetday,  Jan,  6. — ^The  religion  of  the  Brazilians, 
as  seen  in  their  legislative  policy,  is  less  trammelled 
by  superstition  than  in  most  countries  where  papacy 
prevails.  The  Pope,  a  few  years  since,  sent  a  legate 
to  this  court.  It  is  expected,  in  such  cases,  that  the 
salary  of  the  legate  will  be  paid  by  the  country  to 
which  he  is  accredited.  But  the  Brazilian  legislature, 
not  having  the  fear  of  the  Vatican  before  their  eyes, 
voted  that  his  holiness  might  pay  his  own  represen- 
tative. He  was  of  course  recalled.  Such  has  been 
the  abuse  here  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  such  its 
interference  in  political  affairs,  and  such  its  onerous 
pecuniary  exactions,  that  there  has  been  a  sweeping 
reaction,  and  the  civil  power  of  ttie  Pope  is  openly  ssl 
at  defiance. 

As  for  the  priests  here,  sbuuld  they  attempt  to  set 
up  any  secular  authority,  they  would  only  expose 
themselves  to  derision.  There  is  vastiy  more  rever- 
ence for  the  decisions  of  the  Papal  See  among  the 
Bon^an  Catholics  of  our  country,  tnan  there  is  among 
the  BraMliaus.  Were  a  bishop  here  to  interf^  at 
an  election,  it  would  cost  him  his  episcopate.  It  it 
fbr  us  Americans  to  submit  to  such  an  outrage  on  the 
sanctity  of  the  ballot-box. 

The  volume  closes  with  the  arrival  at  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  but  Mr.  Cotton  indulges  the  reader  with 
some  sketches  of  the  place  when  the  gold-diggings 
had  been  discovered  and  the  fever  was  at  its  height 
— whether  from  fancy,  or  ae  a  leaf  from  an  actual 
journal,  we  do  not  know. 


A  Tea  Dbineer. — ^Hailitt,  the  celebrated  writer 
and  critic,  usually  rose  at  fh)m  one  to  two  o'clock  in 
the  day — scarcely  ever  before  twelve  ;  and,  if  he  had 
no  work  in  hand,  he  would  sit  over  his  breakfast  (of 
excessively  strong  black  tea,  and  a  toasted  French 
roll)  till  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  silent,  motion- 
less, and  self-absorbed,  like  a  Turk  over  his  opium 
pouch  ;  for  tea  served  him  in  this  capacity.  It  was 
the  only  stimulant  he  ever  took,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  only  luxury  ;  the  delicate  state  of  his  di» 
gestive  organs  prevented  him  from  tasting  any  fer- 
mented liquors,  or  touching  any  food  but  iMef,  mut- 
ton, poultry,  or  game,  drea^  with  perfect  plainness. 
He  never  touched  any  but  black  tea,  and  was  very 
particular  about  the  quality  of  that,  (Uways  using  the 
most  expensive  that  could  be  got,  and  he  used,  when 
living  alone,  to  consume  nearly  a  pound  a  week.  A 
cup  of  Hazlitt's  tea  (if  you  happened  to  come  in  for 
the  first  brewage  of  it)  was  a  peculiar  thing  ;  I  have 
never  tasted  anything  like  it  He  always  made  it  for 
himself,  half  filling  the  teapot  with  tea,  pouring  the 
boiling  water  on  tt,  and  then  almost  immediately 
pouring  it  out,  using  with  it  a  great  quantity  of  sugar 
and  cream.  To  judge  of  its  occasional  effect  upon 
myself,  I  should  say  that  the  quantity  Hazlitt  drank 
of  this  tea  produced  ultimately  a  most  injurious  eflbot 
upon  him,  and,  in  all  probability,  hastened  his  death» 
which  took  place  firom  disease  of  the  digestive  organs. 
But  its  immediate  effect  was  agreeable,  even  to  a 
degree  of  fiisoination  ;  and,  not  feeling  a^y  subsequent 
reaction  flrom  it,  he  persevered  in  its  use  to  the  very 
last,  notwithstanding  two  or  three  attacks  similar  to 
that  which  terminated  his  life. — Douglas  Jerrold, 
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CHAPTER   XLTIII. ▲   TILLAGE   "  SYNDIC 08." 


I  SAT  up  all  night  listening  to  the  soldiers' 
stories  of  wlr  and  campaigning.  Some  had 
serred  with  Soult*s  army  in  the  Asturias  ;  some 
made  part  of  Davonst's  corps  in  the  north  of 
Europe;  one  had  just  returned  from  Fried  land, 
and  amused  us  with  describing  the  celebrated  con- 
ference at  Tilsit,  where  he  had  been  a  sentinel  on 
the  river  side,  and  presented  arms  to  the  two 
emperors  as  they  passed.  It  will  seem  strange, 
but  it  is  a  fact,  that  this  slight  incident  attracted 
towards  him  a  greater  share  of  his  comrades' 
admiration  than  was  accorded  to  those  who  had 
seen  half  the  battle-fields  of  modern  war. 

He  described  the  dress,  the  air,  the  general 
bearing  of  the  emperors ;  remarking  that  although 
Alexander  was  taller,  and  handsomer,  and  even 
more  soldierlike  than  our  own  emperor,  there  was 
a  something  of  calm  dignity  and  conscious  majesty 
in  Napoleon  that  made  him  appear  immeasurably 
the  superior.  Alexander  wore  the  uniform  of 
the  Russian  guard,  one  of  the  most  splendid  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  the  only  thing  simple  about 
him  was  his  sword,  which  was  a  plain  sabre  with 
a  tarnished  gilt  scabbard,  and  a  very  dirty  sword 
knot;  and  yet  every  moment  he  used  to  look 
down  at  it  and  handle  it  with  great  apparent 
admiration  ;  and  "  well  might  he,"  added  the 
soldier,  **  Napoleon  had  given  it  to  him  but  the 
day  before." 

To  listen  even  to  such  meagre  details  as  these 
was  to  light  up  again  in  my  heart  the  fire  that 
was  only  smouldering,  and  that  no  life  of  peasant 
labor  or  obscurity  could  ever  extinguish.  My 
companions  quickly  saw  the  interest  I  took  in 
their  narratives,  and  certainly  did  their  utmost  to 
feed  the  passion — now  with  some  sketch  of  a 
Spanish  marauding  party,  as  full  of  adventure  as 
a  romance ;  now  with  a  description  of  northern 
warfare,  where  artillery  thundered  on  the  ice,  and 
men  fought  behind  entrenchments  of  deep  snow. 

From  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  all  Europe 
was  now  in  arms.  Great  armies  were  marching 
in  every  direction ;  some  along  the  deep  valley 
of  the  Danube,  others  from  the  rich  plains  of 
Poland  and  Silesia ;  some  were  passing  the  Alps 
into  Italy,  and  some  again  were  pouring  down  for 
the  Tyrol  "Jochs,"  to  defend  the  rocky  passes 
of  their  native  land  against  the  invader.  Patriot- 
ism and  glory,  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  conquest, 
all  were  abroad,  and  his  must  indeed  have  been  a 
cold  heart  which  could  find  within  it  no  response 
to  the  stirring  sounds  around.  To  the  intense 
feeling  of  shame  which  I  at  first  felt  at  my  own 
life  of  obscure  inactivity,  there  now  succeeded  a 
feverish  desire  to  be  somewhere  and  do  something 
to  dispel  this  worse  than  lethargy.  I  had  not 
Tcsolution  to  tell  my  comrades  that  I  had  served  ; 
I  felt  reluctant  to  speak  of  a  career  so  abortive 
and  unsuccessful ;  and  yet  I  blushed  at  the  half- 
pitying  expressions  they  bestowed  upon  my  life 
of  inglorious  adventure. 


"  Tou  risk  life  and  limb  here  in  these  pine  for- 
ests, and  hazard  existence  for  a  hear  or  a  chamois 
goat,"  cried  one,  '*  and  half  the  peril  in  real  war 
would  perhaps  make  you  a  Chef  d*Escadron  or 
even  a  general." 

**  Ay,"  said  another,  ''  we  serve  in  an  army 
where  crowns  are  military  distinctions,  and  the 
epaulette  is  only  the  first  step  to  a  kingdom." 

**  True,"  broke  in  a  third,  '*  Napoleon  has 
changed  the  whole  world,  and  made  soldiering 
the  only  trade  worth  following.  Massena  was  a 
drummer  boy  within  my  own  memory,  and  see 
him  now !  Ney  was  not  bom  to  great  wealth 
and  honors.  Junot  never  could  learn  his  trade  as 
a  cobbler,  and  for  want  of  better  has  become  a 
general  of  division." 

**  Yes,  and,"  said  I,  following  ont  the  theme, 
*'  under  that  wooden  roof  yonder,  through  that 
little  diamond-paned  window  the  vine  is  trained 
across,  a  greater  than  any  of  the  last  three  first 
saw  the  light.  It  was  there  Kleber,  the  con- 
queror of  Egypt,  was  born." 

**  Honor  to  the  brave  dead !"  said  the  soldiers 
from  their  places  around  the  fire,  and  carrying 
their  hands  to  the  salute.  "  We  '11  fire  a  salvo 
to  him  to-morrow  before  we  set  out !"  said  the 
corporal.  ''And  so  Kleber  was  bom  there!" 
said  he,  resuming  his  place,  and  staring  with 
admiring  interest  at  the  dark  outline  of  the  old 
house,  as  it  stood  out  against  the  starry  and  cloud* 
less  sky. 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  delicate  (ask  for  me  to 
prevent  my  companions  ofiering  their  tribute  of 
respect,  but  which  the  old  peasant  would  have  re- 
ceived with  little  gratitude,  seeing  that  he  had 
never  yet  forgiven  the  country  nor  the  service  for 
the  loss  of  his  son.  With  some  management  I 
accomplished  this  duty,  however,  promising  my 
services  at  the  same  time  to  be  their  guide  through 
the  Bregenzer  Wald,  and  not  to  part  with  them  till 
I  had  seen  them  safely  into  Bavaria. 

Had  it  not  been  for  my  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  Tyroler  dialect,  and  all  the  usages  of 
Tyrol  life,  their  march  would  have  been  one  of 
great  peril,  for  already  the  old  hatred  against 
their  Bavarian  oppressors  was  beginning  to  stir 
the  land,  and  Austrian  agents  were  traversing  the 
mountain  districts  in  every  direction,  to  call  forth 
that  patriotic  ardor  which,  ill-requited  as  it  has 
been,  has  more  than  once  come  to  the  rescue  of 
Austria. 

Se  sudden  had  been  the  outbreak  of  this  war, 
and  so  little  aware  were  the  peasantry  of  the 
frontier  of  either  its  object  or  aim,  that  we  fre- 
quently passed  recraits  for  both  armies  on  their 
way  to  head-quarters  on  the  same  day;  honest 
Bavarians,  who  were  trudging  along  the  road  with 
pack  on  their  shoulders,  and  not  knowing,  nor 
indeed  much  caring,  on  which  side  they  were  to 
combat.  My  French  comrades  scorned  to  report 
themselves  to  any  German  ofllcer,  and  pushed  on 
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Tigorovsly  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  a  French 
regiment.  I  had  now  conducted  my  little  party 
tQ  Immenatadt,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bavarian  Alps ; 
and,  having  completed  my  compact,  was  about  to 
bid  them  good-by. 

We  were  seated  around  our  bivouac  fire  for  the 
last  time,  as  we  deemed  it,  and  pledging  each 
other  in  a  parting  glass,  when  suddenly  our  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  a  bright  red  tongue  of  flame 
that  suddenly  darted  up  from  one  of  the  Alpine 
summits  above  our  head.  Another  and  another 
followed,  till  at  length  every  mountain  peak  for 
miles  and  miles  away  displayed  a  great  signal- 
fire!  Little  knew  we  that  behind  that  giant 
range  of  mountains,  from  the  icy  crags  of  the 
Glockner,  and  from  the  snowy  summit  of  the 
Ortel^r  itself,  similar  fires  were  summoning  all 
■  Tyrol  to  the  combat ;  while  every  valley  re- 
sounded with  the  war-cry  of  "  Grod  and  the  Em- 
peror!" We  were  still  in  busy  conjecture  what 
all  this  might  portend,  when  a  small  party  of 
mounted  men  rode  past  us  at  a  trot.  They  car- 
ried carbines  slung  over  their  peasant  frocks,  and 
showed  unmistakably  enough  that  they  were  some 
newly-raised  and  scarcely-disciplined  force.  Afler 
proceeding  about  a  hundred  yards  beyond  us  they 
halted,  and  drew  up  across  the  road,  unslinging 
their  pieces  as  if  to  prepare  for  action. 

"  Look  at  those  fellows,  yonder,"  said  the  old 
eorporal,  as  he  puffed  his  pipe  calmly  and  delib- 
erately ;  *'  they  mean  mischief,  or  I  'm  much  mis- 
taken. Speak  to  them,  Tiemay ;  you  know  their 
jargon." 

I  accordingly  arose  and  advanced  towards  them, 
touching  my  hat  in  salute  as  I  went  forward. 
They  did  not  give  me  much  time,  however,  to 
open  negotiationa,  for  scarcely  had  I  uttered  a 
word,  when  bang  went  a  shot  close  beside  me  ; 
another  followed ;  and  then  a  whole  volley  was 
discharged,  but  with  such  haste  and  ill  direction 
that  not  a  ball  struck  me.  Before  I  could  take 
advantage  of  this  piece  of  good  fortune  to  renew 
my  advances,  a  bullet  whizzed  by  my  head,  and 
down  went  the  left-hand  horse  of  the  file,  at  first 
on  his  knees,  and  then,  with  a  wild  plunge  into 
the  air,  he  threw  himself  stone  dead  on  the  road, 
the  rider  beneath  him.  As  for  the  rest,  throwing 
off*  carbines  and  cartouche-boxes,  they  sprung 
from  their  horses,  and  took  to  the  mountains  with 
a  speed  that  showed  how  (blx  more  they  were  at 
home  amidst  rocks  and  heather  than  when  seated 
on  the  saddle.  My  comrades  lost  no  time  in  com- 
ing up ;  but  while  three  of  them  kept  the  fugi- 
tives in  sight,  covering  them  all  the  time  with 
their  muskets,  the  others  secured  the  cattle,  as  in 
tvaaxemtni  and  terror  they  stood  around  the  dead 
liorse. 

Although  the  peasant  had  received  no  other 
injuries  than  a  heavy  fall  and  his  own  fears  in- 
dicted, he  was  overcome  with  terror,  and  so  cer- 
tain of  death  that  he  would  do  nothing  but  mum- 
Ible  his  prayers,  totally  deaf  to  all  the  eflfbrts  I 
made  to  restore  his  courage. 

^'That  comes  of  putting  a  man  out  of  his 


natural  bent,"  said  the  old  corporal.  "On  his 
native  mountains,  and  with  his  rifle,  that  fellow 
would  be  brave  enough ;  but  making  a  dragoon 
of  him  is  like  turning  a  Cossack  into  a  foot  aoU 
dier.  One  thing  is  clear  enough,  we  've  no  timo 
to  throw  away  here;  these  peasants  will  soon 
alarm  the  village  in  our  rear,  so  that  we  had  bet- 
ter mount  and  press  forward." 

**  But  in  what  direction?"  cried  antfther ;  "  who 
knows  if  we  shall  not  be  rushing  into  worse  dag- 
ger?" 

''Tiemay  must  look  to  that,"  interposed  a 
third.  **It's  clear  he  canH  leave  us  now;  his 
retreat  is  cut  oflf,  at  all  events." 

'*  That  *s  the  very  point  I  was  thinking  of, 
lads,"  said  I.  '*  The  beacon  fires  show  that  the 
*  Tjrrol  is  up,'  and  safely  as  I  have  journeyed 
hither  I  know  well  I  dare  not  venture  to  retrace 
my  road ;  I  'd  be  shot  in  the  first  Dorf  I  enteredi 
On  one  condition,  then,  V\i  join  ypu;  and  short 
of  that,  however,  I'll  take  my  own  path,  coma 
what  may  of  it." 

'*  What's  the  condition,  then?"  cried  three  or 
four,  together. 

"  That  you  give  me  the  full  and  absolute  com- 
mand of  this  party,  and  pledge  your  honor,  aa 
French  soldiers,  to  obey  me  in  everything,  till  the 
day  we  arrive  at  the  head  quarters  of  a  French 
corps." 

*'  What,  obey  a  Pekin !  take  the  mat  d'ordn 
from  a  civilian  that  never  handled  a  firelock!" 
shouted  three  or  four,  in  derision. 

"  I  have  served,  and  with  distinction,  too,  my 
lads,"  said  I,  calmly ;  '*  and  if  I  have  not  handled 
a  firelock,  it  is  because  I  wielded  a  sabre,  aa  an 
officer  of  Hussars.  It  is  not  here,  nor  now,  that 
I  am  going  to  tell  why  I  wear  the  epaulette  no 
longer.  I  '11  render  account  of  that  to  my  supe- 
riors and  yours !  If  you  reject  my  oflfer,  and  I 
don't  press  you  to  accept  it,  let  us  at  least  part 
good  friends.  As  for  me  I  can  take  care  of  my- 
self." As  I  said  this,  I  slung  over  my  shoulder 
the  cross-belt  and  carbine  of  one  of  the  fugitives, 
and  selecting  a  strongly-built,  short-legged  black 
horse  as  my  mount,  I  adjusted  the  saddle,  and 
sprung  on  his  back. 

'*  That  was  done  like  an  old  hussar,  anyhow," 
said  a  soldier,  who  had  been  a  cavalry  man,  **  and 
I'll  follow  you,  whatever  the  rest  may  do."  Ho 
mounted  as  he  spoke,  and  saluted  as  if  on  duty. 
Slight  as  the  incident  was,  its  eflfect  was  magical. 
Old  habits  of  discipline  revived  at  the  first  signal, 
of  obedience,  and  the  corporal,  having  made  hia 
men  fiill  in,  came  up  to  my  side  for  orders. 

**  Select  the  best  of  these  horses,"  said  I,  "  and 
let  us  press  forward  at  once.  We  are  about 
eighteen  miles  from  the  village  of  Wangheim ;  by 
halting  a  short  distance  outside  of  it,  I  can  enter 
alone,  and  learn  something  about  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  nearest  French  post.  The  cattle 
are  all  fresh,  and  we  can  easily  reach  the  village 
before  daybreak."  * 

Three  of  my  little  **  command"  were  tolerable 
horsemen,  two  of  them  having  served  in  the  artiir 
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lery  train,  and  the  third  being  the  dragoon  I  have 
alluded  to.  I  accordingly  threw  out  a  couple 
of  these  as  an  advanced  picquet,  keeping  the  last 
as  my  aide-de-camp  at  my  side.  The  remainder 
formed  the  rear,  with  orders,  if  attacked,  to  dis- 
mount at  once,  and  fire  over  the  saddle,  leaving 
myself  and  the  others  to  manoeuvre  as  cavalry. 
This  was  the  only  way  to  give  confidence  to  those 
soldiers  who  in  the  ranks  would  have  marched  up 
to  a  battery,  but  on  horseback  were  totally  devoid 
of  self-reliance.  Meanwhile,  I  imparted  such  in- 
structions in  equitation  as  I  could,  my  own  old 
experience  as  a  riding-master  well  enabling  me 
to  select  the  most  necessary  and  least  difficult  of 

'  a  horseman's  duties.  Except  the  old  corporal, 
all  were  very  creditable  pupils ;  but  he,  possibly 

'  deeming  it  a  point  of  honor  not  to  discredit  his 
old  career,  rejected  everything  like  teaching,  and 
openly  protested  that,  save  to  run  away  from  a 
Tictorious  enemy,  or  follow  a  beaten  one,  he  saw 
no  use  in  cavalry. 

Nothing  could  be  in  better  temper,  however, 
nor  more  amicable,  than  our  discourses  on  this 
head  ;  and  as  I  let  drop,  from  time  to  time,  little 

'  hints  of  my  services  on  tbe  Rhine  and  in  Italy,  I 
gradually  perceived  that  I  grew  higher  in  the 
esteem  of  my  companions,  so  that  ere  we  rode  a 

'  dozen  miles  together  their  confidence  in  me  be- 
came complete. 

In  return  for  all  their  anecdotes  of  "  blood  and 
field,'*  I  told  them  several  stories  of  my  own  life, 
and,  at  least,  convinced  them  that  if  they  had  not 

-  chanced  upon  the  very  luckiest  of  mankind,  they 
had,  at  least,  fallen  upon  one  who  had  seen  enough 
of  casualties  not  to  be  easily  baffied,  and  who  felt 
in  every  difficulty  a  self-confidence  that  no  amount 
of  discomfiture  could  ever  entirely  obliterate..  No 
soldier  can  vie  with  a  Frenchmair  in  tempering 
l^espeet  with  familiarity ;  so  that  while  preserving 
towards  me  all  the  freedom  of  the  comrade,  they 
recognized  in  every  detail  of  duty  the  necessity  of 
{prompt  obedience,  and  followed  every  command  I 
gave  with  implicit  submission. 

It  was  thus  we  rode  along,  till  in  the  distance  I 

'  saw  the  spire  of  a  village  church,  and  recognized 
What  I  knew  must  be  Dorf  Wangheim.  It  was 
yet  an  hour  before  sunrise,  and  all  was  tranquil 
around.  I  gave  the  word  to  trot,  and  afVer  about 
forty  minutes*  sharp  riding  we  gained  a  small  pine 
wood,  which  skirted  the  village.  Here  I  dis- 
mounted my  party,  and  prepared  to  make  my 
erUrei  alone  into  the  Dorf,  carefully  arranging  my 
costame  for  that  purpose,  sticking  a  large  bouquet 
of  wild  flowers  in  my  hat,  and  assuming  as  much 
as  I  eoQld  of  the  Tyrol  look  and  lounge  in  my 
gfait.  I  shortened  my  stirrups,  also,  to  a  most 
mwkward  and  inconvenient  length,  and  gripped 
my  reins  into  a  heap  in  my  hand. 

It  WIS  thus  I  rode  into  Wangheim,  saluting  the 
^ple  as  I  passed  up  the  street,  and  with  the  short 
dry  gy^ting  of  "Tag,'*  and  a  nod  as  brief,  play- 
ing  Tyroler  to  the  top  of  my  bent.  The  "  Syn- 
^iona,"  or  the  ruler  of  the  village,  lived  in  a 
good-ailBed  house  in  the  "Plata,"  which,  being 
market-day,  was  crowded  with  people,  although 


the  articles  for  sale  appeared  to  include  little 
variety,  almost  every  one  leading  a  calf  by  a 
straw  rope,  the  rest  of  the  population  contenting 
themselves  with  a  wild  turkey,  or  sometimes  two, 
which,  held  under  the  arms,  added  the  most  sin- 
gular element  to  the  general  concert  of  human 
voices  around.  Little  stalls  for  rustic  jewellery 
and  artificial  flowers,  the  latter  in  great  request, 
ran  along  the  sides  of  the  square,  with  here  and 
there  a  booth  where  skins  and  furs  were  displayed, 
more,  however,  as  it  appeared  to  give  pleasure  to 
a  group  of  sturdy  jagers,  who  stood  around,  rec- 
ognizing the  track  of  their  own  bullets,  than  from 
any  hope  of  sale.  In  fact,  the  business  of  the 
day  ifBS  dull,  and  an  experienced  eye  would  have 
seen  at  a  glance  that  turkeys  were  "heavy,"  and 
calves  "  looking  down."  No  wonder  that  it 
should  be  so ;  the  interest  of  the  scene  being  con-^ 
centrated  on  a  little  kpot  of  some  twenty  youths, 
who,  with  tickets  containing  a  number  in  their 
hats,  stood  before  the  Syndic's  door.  They  were 
fine-looking,  stalwart,  straight  fellows ;  and  be- 
came admirably  the  manly  costume  of  their  native 
mountains ;  but  their  countenances  were  not  with- 
out an  expression  of  sadness,  the  reflection,  as  I 
soon  saw,  of  the  sadder  faces  around  them.  For 
so  they  stood,  mothers,  sisters,  and  sweethearts, 
their  tearful  eyes' turned  on  the  little  band.  It 
puzzled  me  not  a  little  at  first  to  see  these  evi- 
dences of  a  conscription  in  a  land  where  hitherto 
the  population  had  answered  the  call  to  arms  by  a 
levy  "  en  masse,^*  while  the  air  of  depression  and 
sadness  seemed  also  strange  in  those  who  gloried 
in  the  excitement  of  war.  The  first  few  sentences 
I  overheard  revealed  the  mystery.  Wangheim 
was  Bavarian ;  although  strictly  a  Tyrol  village, 
and  Austrian  Tyrol,  too,  it  had  been  included 
within  the  Bavarian  frontier,  and  the  orders  had 
arrived  from  Munich  at  the  Syndicate  to  furnish  a 
certain  number  of  men  by  a  certain  day.  This 
was  terrible  tidings ;  for  although  they  did  not  as 
yet  know  that  the  war  was  against  Austria,  they 
had  heard  that  the  troops  were  for  foreign  service, 
and  not  for  the  defence  of  home  and  country,  the 
only  cause  which  a  Tyroler  deems  worthy  of  bat- 
tle. As  I  listened,  I  gathered  that  the  most  com- 
plete ignorance  prevailed  as  to  the  service  or  the 
destination  to  which  they  were  intended.  The 
Bavarians  had  merely  issued  their  mandates  to  the 
various  villages  of  the  border,  and  neither  sent 
emissaries  nor  officers  to  carry  them  out.  Hav- 
ing seen  how  the  "  land  lay,"  I  pushed  my  way 
through  the  crowd,  into  the  hall  of  the  Syndicate, 
and,  by  dint  of  a  strong  will  and  stout  Moulder, 
at  length  gained  the  audience  chamber;  where, 
seated  behind  an  ^levated  bench,  the  great  matt 
was  dispensing  justice.  I  advanced  boldly,  and 
demanded  an  immediate  audience  in  private,  stat- 
ing that  my  business  was  most  pressing,  and  not 
admitting  of  delay.  The  Syndic  consulted  for  a 
second  or  two  with  his  clerk,  and  retired,  becb* 
ooing  me  to  follow. 

"  You're  not  a  Tyiroler,"  eud  he  to  me,  the 
moment  we  were  alone. 

"  That  is  easy  to  see,  Herr  Syndicus,"  replied 
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I.  "  I  'm  an  officer  of  the  etaff,  in  disguise,  sent 
to  make  a  hasty  inspection  of  the  frontier  Til- 
lages, and  report  upon  the  state  of  feeling  that  pre- 
vails amongst  them,  and  how  they  stand  affected 
towards  the  cause  of  Bavaria." 

*'And  what  have  you  found,  sir?"  said  he, 
with  native  caution  ;  for  a  Bavarian  Tyroler  has 
the  quality  in  a  perfection  that  neither  a  Scotch- 
man nor  a  Russian  can  pretend  to. 

''  That  you  are  all  Austrian  at  heart,"  said  I, 
determined  to  dash  at  him  with  a  frankness  that  I 
knew  he  could  not  resist.  "  There 's  not  a  Bava- 
rian amongst  you.  I  have  made  the  whole  tour 
of  the  Vorarlherg  ;  through  the  Bregenzer  Wald, 
down  the  valley  of  the  Lech,  by  Immenstadt,  and 
Wangheim ;  and  it 's  all  the  same.  I  have  heard 
nothing  but  the  old  cry  of  '  Golt,  und  der  Kai- 
ser!'" 

*'  Indeed !"  said  he,  with  an  accent  beautifully 
balanced  between  sorrow  and  astonishment. 

"  Even  the  men  in  authority,  the  Syndics,  like 
yourself,  have  frankly  told  me  how  difficult  it  is  to 
preserve  allegiance  to  a  government  by  whom  they 
have  been  so  harshly  treated.  I'm  sure  I  have 
the  '  grain  question,'  as  they  call  it,  and  the  *  Frei 
wechser  with  South  Tyrol,  off  by  heart,"  said  I, 
laughing.  *'  However,  my  business  lies  in  another 
quarter.  I  have  seen  enough  to  show  me  that  save 
the  outcasts  from  home  and  family — ^that  class,  so 
rare  in  the  Tyrol,  that  men  call  adventurers — ^we 
need  look  for  no  willing  recruits  here ;  and  you  '11 
stare  when  I  say  that  I  'm  glad  of  it — heartily  glad 
of  it," 

The  Syndic  did,  indeed,  stare,  but  he  never 
ventured  a  word  in  reply. 

"I'll  tell  you  why,  then,  Herr  Syndicus. 
With  a  man  like  yourself  one  can  affisrd  to  be 
open-hearted.  Wangheim,  Luttrich,  Kempen- 
feld,  and  all  the  other  villages  at  the  foot  of  these 
mountains,  were  never  other  than  Austrian.  Di- 
plomatists and  map-makers  colored  them  pale  blue, 
but  they  were  black  and  yellow  underneath  ;  and, 
what 's  more  to  the  purpose,  Austrian  they  must 
become  again.  When  the  real  object  of  this  war 
is  known,  all  Tyrol  will  declare  for  the  house  of 
Hapsburg.  We  begin  to  perceive  this  ourselves, 
and  to  dread  the  misfortunes  and  calamities  that 
must  fall  upon  you  and  the  other  frontier  towns  by 
this  divided  allegiance ;  for  when  you  have  sent 
off  your  available  youth  to  the  Bavarians,  down 
will  come  Austria  to  revenge  itself  upon  year  un- 
defended towns  and  villages." 

The  Syndic  apparently  had  thought  of  all  these 
things  exactly  with  the  same  conclusions,  for  he 
shook  his  head  gravely,  and  uttered  a  low  faint 
sigh. 

"  I  'm  so  convinced  of  what  I  tell  you,"  said  I, 
"  that  no  sooner  have  I  conducted  to  head-quarters 
the  force  I  have  under  my  command " 

"  You  have  a  force,  then,  actually  under  your 
orders?"  cried  he,  starting. 

"  The  advanced  guard  is  picqueted  in  yonder 
pine  wood,  if  you  have  any  curiosity  to  inspect 
.them ;  yoa  '11  find  them  a  little  disorderly,  per- 


haps, like  all  newly-raised  levies,  but  I  hope  not 
discreditable  allies  for  the  great  army." 

The  Syndic  protested  his  sense  of  the  fiivor, 
but  begged  to  take  all  their  good  qualities  on  trust. 

I  then  went  on  to  assure  him  that  I  should 
recommend  the  government  to  permit  the  range 
of  frontier  towns  to  preserve  a  complete  neutral- 
ity; by  scarcely  any  possibility  could  the  war 
come  to  their  doors ;  and  that  there  was  neither 
sound  policy  nor  humanity  in  sending  them  to 
seek  it  elsewhere.  I  will  not  stop  to  recount  all 
the  arguments  I  employed  to  enforce  my  opinions, 
nor  how  learnedly  I  discussed  every  question  of 
European  politics.  The  Syndic  was  araaxed  at 
the  vast  range  of  my  acquirements,  and  could  not 
help  confessing  it. 

My  interview  ended  by  persuading  him  not  to 
send  on  his  levies  of  men  till  he  had  received 
further  instructions  from  Munich  ;  to  supply  mj 
advanced  guards  with  the  rations  and  allowances 
intended  for  the  others ;  and,  lastly,  to  advance  me 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  crown  tha- 
lers,  on  the  express  pledge  that  the  main  body  of 
my  **  marauders,"  as  I  took  opportunity  to  stylo 
them,  should  take  the  road  by  Kempen  and  Dnx^ 
cheim,  and  not  touch  on  the  village  of  Wangheim 
at  all. 

When  discussing  this  last  point,  I  declared  to 
the  Syndic  that  he  was  depriving  himself  of  a 
very  imposing  sight ;  that  the  men,  whatever 
might  be  said  of  them  in  point  of  character,  were 
a  fine-looking,  daring  set  of  rascals,  neither  re- 
specting laws  nor  fearing  punishment,  and  that 
our  band,  for  a  newly-formed  one,  was  by  no 
means  contemptible.  He  resisted  all  these  se- 
ducing prospects,  and  counted  down  his  dollars 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  felt  he  had  made  a 
good  bargain.  I  gave  him  a  receipt  in  all  form, 
and  signed  Maurice  Tiemay  at  the  foot  of  it  as 
stoutly  as  though  I  had  the  Grand  lAvre  de  FVanct 
at  my  back. 

Let  not  the  reader  rashly  condemn  roe  for  this 
fault,  nor  still  more  rashly  conclude  that  I  aeted 
with  a  heartless  and  unprincipled  spirit  in  this 
transaction.  I  own  that  a  species  of  Jesnistry 
suggested  the  scheme,  and  that  while  providing 
for  the  exigencies  of  my  own  comrades,  I  satis- 
fied my  conscience  by  rendering  a  good  service 
in  return.  The  course  of  war,  as  I  suspected  it 
would,  did  sweep  past  this  portion  of  the  Bava- 
rian Tyrol  without  inflicting  any  heavy  loss. 
Such  of  the  peasantry  as  joined  the  army  fought 
under  Austrian  banners,  and  Wangheim  and  the 
other  border  villages  had  not  to  pay  the  bloody 
penalty  of  a  divided  allegiance.  I  may  add,  too, 
for  conscience  sake,  that  while  travelling  this  way 
many  years  after,  I  stopped  a  day  at  Wangheim  to 
point  out  its -picturesque  scenery  to  a  fair  friend 
who  accompanied  me.  The  village  inn  was  kept 
by  an  old,  venerable-looking  man,  who  also  dio- 
charged  the  functions  of  "  Vorsteher" — the  title 
Syndicus  was  abolished.  He  was,  although  a 
little  cold  and  reserved  at  first,  very  commoni* 
cative,  after  a  while,  and  full  of  stories  of  the  old 
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eampaigos  of  France  and  Austria,  amongst  which 
he  related  one  of  a  certain  set  of  French  free- 
booters that  once  passed  through  Wangheim,  the 
captain  having  actually  breakfasted  wit^  himself, 
and  persuaded  him  to  advance  a  loan  of  nigh  two 
hundred  thalers  on  the  faith  of  the  Bavarian  gov- 
ernment. 

"  He  was  a  good-looking,  dashing  sort  of  fel- 
low," said  he,  '*  that  could  sing  French  love  songs 
to  the  piano  and  jodle  '  Tyroler  Lieder'  for  the 
women.  My  daughter  took  a  great  fancy  to  him, 
and  wore  his  sword-knot  for  many  a  day  after,  till 
we  found  that  he  had  cheated  and  betrayed  us. 
Even  then,  however,  I  don't  think  she  gave  him 
up,  though  she  did  not  speak  of  him  as  before. 
This  is  the  fellow's  writing,"  added  he,  producing 
a  much-worn  and  much-crumpled  scrap  of  paper 
from  his  old  pocket-book,  "  and  there 's  his  name. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  make  out  clearly  whether 
it  was  Thierray  or  Lierray." 

"  I  know  something  about  him,"  said  I,  *^  and, 
with  your  permission,  will  keep  the  document  and 
pay  the  debt.     Your  daughter  is  alive  still?" 

"  Ay,  and  married,  too,  at  Bruck,  ten  miles 
from  this." 

"  Well,  if  she  has  thrown  away  the  old  sword- 
knot,  tell  her  to  accept  this  one  in  memory  of  the 
French  captain,  who  was  not,  at  least,  an  ungrate- 
ful rogue;"  and  I  detached  from  my  sabre  the 
rich  gold  tassel  and  cord  which  I  wore  as  a  gen- 
eral officer. 

This  little  incident  I  may  be  pardoned  for  inter- 
polating from  a  portion  of  my  life,  of  which  I  do 
not  intend  to  speak  further,  as  with  the  career  of 
the  Soldier  of  Fortune  I  mean  to  close  these  me- 
moirs of  Maurice  Tiernay. 


CHAPTER    ZLIZ.- 


-"  A   LUCKY    MEETING." 


The  reader  will  probably  not  complain  if,  pass- 
ing over  the  manifold  adventures  and  hair-breadth 
'scapes  of  my  little  party,  I  come  to  our  arrival  at 
Ingoldstadt,  where  the  head-quarters  of  General 
Yandamme  were  stationed.  It  was  just  as  the 
recall  was  beating  that  we  rode  into  the  town, 
where,  although  nearly  eight  thousand  men  were 
assembled,  our  somewhat  singular  cavalcade  at- 
tracted no  small  share  of  notice.  Fresh  rations 
for  '*  man  and  beast"  slung  around  our  very  ragged 
clothing,  and  four  Austrian  grenadiers  tied  by  a 
cord,  wrist  to  wrist,  as  prisoners  behind  us,  we 
presented,  it  must  be  owned,  a  far  more  pictu- 
resque than  soldierlike  party. 

Accepting  all  the  attentions  bestowed  upon  us 
in  the  most  flattering  sense,  and  affecting  not  to 
perceive  the  ridicule  we  were  exciting  on  every 
hand,  I  rode  up  to  the  ''Etat  Major"  and  dis- 
mounted. I  had  obtained  from  *'  my  prisoners" 
what  I  deemed  a  very  important  secret,  and  was 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it  by  asking  for  an 
immediate  audience  of  the  general. 

*'  I  am  the  Officer  d'Ordonnance,"  said  a  young 
lieutenant  of  dragoons,  stepping  forward ;  '*  any 
oommnnications  you  have  to  make  must  be  ad- 
dteaaed  to  im." 


"I  have  taken  four  prisoners,  Monsieur  le 
Lieutenant,"  said  I,  *'  and  would  wish  to  inform 
General  Yandamme  on  certain  matters  they  have 
revealed  to  me." 

"  Are  you  in  the  service  ?"  asked  he,  with  a 
glance  at  my  incongruous  equipment. 

"  I  have  served,  sir,"  was  my  reply. 

"  In  what  army  of  brigands  was  it  then,"  said 
he,  laughing,  **  for,  assuredly,  you  do  not  recall 
to  my  recollection  any  European  force  that  I  know 
of?" 

"  I  may  find  leisure  and  inclination  to  give  you 
the  fullest  information  on  this  point  at  another 
moment,  sir ;  for  the  present  my  business  is  more 
pressing.     Can  I  see  General  Yandamme  ?" 

**  Of  course,  you  cannot,  ray  worthy  fellow ! 
If  you  have  served,  as  you  say  you  have,  you 
could  scarcely  have  made  so  absurd  a  request.  A 
French  General  of  Division  does  not  give  audience 
to  every  tatterdemalion  who  picks  up  a  prisoner  on 
the  high  road." 

''It  is  exactly  because  I  Jiave  served  that  I  do 
make  the  request,"  said  I,  stoutly. 

*'  How  so,  pray?"  asked  he,  staring  at  me. 

'*  Because  I  know  well  how  often  young  staff- 
officers,  in  their  self-sufficiency,  overlook  the  roost 
important  points,  and,  from  the  humble  character 
of  their  informants,  frequently  despise  what  their 
superiors,  had  they  known  it,  would  have  largely 
profited  by.  And,  even  if  I  did  not  know  this 
fact,  I  have  the  memory  of  another  one  scarcely 
less  striking,  which  was,  that  General  Massenfi 
himself  admitted  me  to  an  audience  when  my  ap- 
pearance was  not  a  whit  more  imposing  than  at 
present." 

"  You  knew  General  Massena,  then.  Where 
was  it,  may  I  ask  ?" 

"  In  Grenoa,  during  the  siege." 

"  And  what  regiment  have  you  served  in  V* 

"  The  Ninth  Hussars." 

''  Qoite  enough,  my  good  fellow.  The  Ninth 
were  on  the  Sambre  while  that  siege  was  going 
on,"  said  he,  laughing  sarcastically. 

''  I  never  said  that  my  regiment  was  at  Genoa. 
I  only  asserted  that  I  was,"  was  my  calm  reply, 
for  I  was  anxious  to  prolong  the  conversation^ 
seeing  that  directly  over  our  heads,  on  a  balcony, 
a  number  of  officers  had  just  come  out  to  smoke 
their  cigars  afler  dinner,  amongst  whom  I  recog- 
nized two  or  three  in  the  uniform  of  general. 

"And  now  for  your  name  ;  let  us  have  that," 
said  he,  seating  himself,  as  if  for  a  lengthy  cross- 
examination. 

I  stole  a  quick  glance  overhead,  and  seeing 
that  two  of  the  officers  were  eagerly  listening  to 
bur  colloquy,  said  aloud — 

*'  I  '11  tell  you  no  more,  sir.  You  have  already 
heard  quite  enough  to  know  what  my  business  is. 
I  did  n't  come  here  to  relate  my  life  and  adven- 


tures. 


»> 


"  I  say,  Lestocque,"  cried  a  large,  burly  man, 
from  above,  '*  have  you  picked  up  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, there?" 

"He's  far  more  like  the  man  Friday,  mon 
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general,"  said  the  young  lieutenant,  laughing, 
*'  although  even  a  savage  might  have  oioie  defer- 
0nee  for  his  superiors." 

'*  What  does  he  want,  then  V  asked  the  other. 

"  An  andienee  of  yourself,  xnon  general — 
nothing  less." 

**  Haye  you  told  him  how  I  am  accustomed  to 
ireward  people  who  occupy  my  time  on  false  pre- 
tenees,  Lestocque?"  said  the  general^  with  a 
grin.  '^  Does  he  know  that  the  Salle  de  Police 
first,  and  the  Prevot  *  afterwards,  comprise  my 
gratitude?" 

^*  He  presumes  to  say,  sir,  that  he  knows  Gren- 
«ral  Massena,"  said  the  lieutenant. 

"Diahle!  He  knows  m«,  does  he  say — ^he 
knows  mef  Who  is  he-^what  is  he?"  said  a 
voice  I  well  remembered,  and  at  the  same  instant 
the  brown,  dark  visage  of  Greneral  Msssena  peered 
OTer  the  balcony. 

"  He  's  a  countryman  of  yours,  Massena," 
said  Vandamme,  laughing.  '*  £h,  axe  you  not  a 
Piedmontais?" 

Up  to  this  moment  I  had  stood  silently  listen- 
ing to  the  dialogue  around  me,  without  the  slight- 
est apparent  sign  of  noticing  it.  Now,  however, 
as  I  was  directly  addressed,  I  drew  myself  up  to 
ft  soldierlike  attitude,  ancf  replied — 

'*  No,  sir.  I  am  more  a  Frenchman  than  Gen- 
eral Vandamme,  at  least." 

*'  Send  that  fellow  here ;  send  him  up,  Les- 
tocque,  and  have  a  corporal's  party  ready  for 
duty,"  cried  the  general,  as  he  threw  the  end  of 
his  cigar  into  the  street,  and  walked  hastily 
away. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  my 
tongue  had  brought  peril  on  my  head ;  but  I  as- 
cended the  stairs  with  a  firm  step,  and,  if  not  with 
a  light,  at  least  with  a  resolute  heart,  seeing  how 
wonderfully  little  I  had  to  lose,  and  that  few  men 
had  a  smaller  stake  in  existence  than  myself. 

The  voices  were  loud,  and  in  tones  of  anger, 
•8  I  stepped  out  upon  the  terrace. 

"  So  we  are  acquaintances,  it  would  appear,  my 
friend  ?"  said  Massena,  as  he  stared  fixedly  at  me. 

"  If  General  Massena  cannot  recall  the  occasion 
of  our  meeting,"  said  I,  proudly,  '*  I  *11  scarcely 
remind  him  of  it." 

**  Come,  come,"  said  Vandamme,  angrily,  *'  I 
must  deal  with  this  *  gailliard'  myself.  Are  you 
a  French  soldier?" 

*'  I  was,  sir ;  an  officer  of  cavalry." 

"And  were  you  broke?  did  you  desert?  or 
what  was  it  ?"  cried  he,  impatiently. 

"  I  kept  better  company  than  I  believe  is  con- 
sidered safe  in  these  days,  and  was  accidentally 
admitted  to  the  acquaintance  of  tlie  Prince  de 
Cond^ " 

"That's  it!"  said  Vandamme,  with  a  long 
whistle ;  "  thai  '<  the  mischief,  then.  You  are  a 
Vend^en  ?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  I  was  never  a  Royalist,  although, 
18 1  have  said,  exposed  to  the  very  society  whose 
fascinations  might  have  made  me  one." 

"  Your  name  ia  Tiemay,  MonsieuKy  ox  I  mis- 


take much  ?**  said  a  soiartrlooking  yoong  maa  ia 
civilian  dress. 

I  bowed  an  assent,  without  expressing  aay  au^ 
timent  of  either  fear  or  anxiety. 

"  I  can  vouch  for  the  perfect  accuracy  of  thai 
gentleman's  narrative,''  said  Monsieur  de  Boor> 
rienne,  for  I  now  saw  it  was  himself.  ''  Yoa 
may  possibly  remember  a  visitor ^" 

"  At  the  Temple,"  said  I,  interrupting  him,  "  I 
recollect  you  perfectly,  sir,  and  thank  you  fi>r  this 
recognition." 

Monsieur  de  Bourrienne,  however,  did  not  paf 
much  attention  to  my  gratitude,  but  proceeded  in 
a  few  hurried  words  to  give  some  account  of  me 
to  the  bystanders. 

"  Well,  it  inust  be  owned  that  he  looks  devil- 
ish unlike  an  officer  of  hussars,"  said  Massena,  aa 
he  laughed,  and  made  others  laugh,  at  my  strange 
equipment. 

"  And  yet  you  saw  me  in  a  worse  plight,  gett> 
eral,"  said  I,  coolly. 

"  How  so— where  was  that?"  said  he. 

"  It  will  be  a  sore  wound  to  my  pride,  gen- 
eral," said  I,  slowly,  "  if  I  must  refresh  your 
memory." 

•  "  You  were  not  at  Valenciennes,"  said  be, 
musing.  "  No,  no ;  that  was  before  your  day. 
Were  you  on  the  Mouse,  then?  No.  Nor  in 
Spain  ?  I  'to  always  had  hussars  in  my  division  ; 
but  I  confess  I  do  not  remember  all  the  officers." 

"  Will  Grenoa  not  give  the  clue,  sir?"  said  I, 
glancing  at  him  a  keen  look. 

"  Least  of  all,"  cried  he.  "  The  cavalry  were 
with  Soult.  I  had  nothing  beyond  an  escort  in 
the  town." 

"  So  there  's  no  help  for  it,"  said  I,  with  a 
sigh.  "  Do  you  remember  a  half-drowned  wretch 
that  was  laid  down  at  your  feet  in  the  Annunziata 
Church  one  morning  during  the  siege  ?" 

'*  A  fellow  who  had  made  his  escape  from  the 
English  fleet,  and  swam  ashore?  What!  are 
you — ^By  Jove  !  so  it  is,  the  very  same.  Give  me 
your  hand,  my  brave  fellow.  I  've  often  thought 
of  you,  and  wondered  what  had  befallen  yon.  You 
joined  that  unlucky  attack  on  Monte  Faccio; 
and  we  had  warm  work  ourselves  on  band  the 
day  after.  I  say,  Vandamme,  the  first  news  I 
had  of  our  columns  crossing  the  Alps  were  from 
this  officer — ^for  officer  he  was,  and  shall  be 
again,  if  I  live  to  eomroand  a  French  division." 

Massena  embraced  me  afifectionately,  as  he  said 
this ;  and  then  turning  to  the  others,  said — 

"  Gentlemen,  you  see  before  you  the  man  yon 
have  often  heard  me  speak  of — a  young  officer  of 
hussars,  who,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  a  division 
of  the  French  army,  at  that  time  shut  up  in  a  be- 
sieged city,  performed  one  of  the  most  gallant  ex- 
ploits on  record.  Within  a  week  after  he  led  a* 
storming  party  against  a  mountain  fortress ;  and 
I  don't  care  if  he  lived  in  the  intimacy  of  every 
Bourbon  Prince,  from  the  Count  D'Artois  down- 
wards, he 's  a  good  Frenchman,  and  a  brave  soldier. 
Bourrienne,  you  're  starting  for  head  quarters? 
Welly  it  is  not  at  such  a  moment  aa  thisy  you 
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heAT  these  matters  in  mind  ;  but  don't  forget  my 
^end  Tiernay ;  depend  upon  it  he  Ml  do  you  no 
discredit.  The  emperor  knows  well  both  how 
to  employ  and  how  to  reward  such  men  as  he." 

I  heaid  these  flattering  speeches  like  one  in  a 
delicious  dream.  To  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  dis- 
tinguished group,  while  Massena  thus  spoke  of 
me,  seemed  too  much  for  reality,  for  praise  had 
indeed  become  a  rare  accident  to  me ;  but  from 
such  a  quarter  it  was  less  eulogy  than  fame. 
How  hard  was  it  to  persuade  myself  that  I  was 
awake,  as  I  found  myself  seated  at  the  table,  with 
a  crowd  of  officers,  pledging  the  toasts  they  gave, 
and  drinking  bumpers  in  friendly  recognition  with 
all  around  me ! 

Such  was  the  curiosity  to  hear  my  story,  that 
numbers  of  others  crowded  into  the  room,  which 
gradually  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  theatre. 
There  was  scarcely  an  incident  to  which  I  referred, 
that  some  one  or  other  of  those  present  could 
not  vouch  for ;  and  whether  I  alluded  to  my  ear- 
lier adventures  in  the  Black  Forest,  or  the  expedi- 
tion of  Humbert,  or  to  the  later  scenes  of  my  life, 
I  met  corroboration  from  one  quarter  or  another. 
Away  as  I  was  from  Paris  and  its  influences,  in 
the  midst  of  my  comrades,  I  never  hesitated  to  re- 
late the  whole  of  my  acquaintance  with  Fouch^ — 
a  part  of  my  narrative  which,  I  must  own,  amused 
them  more  than  all  the  rest.  In  the  midst  of 
all  these  intoxicating  praises,  and  of  a  degree  of 
wonder  that  might  have  turned  wiser  heads,  I 
never  forgot  that  I  was  in  possession  of  what 
seemed  to  myself  at  least  a  very  important  military 
fact,  no  less  tHan  the  mistaken  movement  of  an 
Austrian  general,  who  had  marched  his  division 
so  far  to  the  southward  as  to  leave  an  interval  of 
several  miles  between  himself  and  the  main  body  of 
the  imperial  forces.  This  fact  I  had  obtained 
from  the  grenadiers  I  had  made  prisoners,  and 
who  were  stragglers  from  the  corps  I  alluded  to. 

The  movement  in  question  was  doubtless  in- 
tended to  menace  the  right  flank  of  our  army,  but 
every  soldier  of  Napoleon  well  knew  that  so  long 
as  he  could  pierce  the  enemy *s  centre  such  flank 
attacks  were  ineffectual,  the  question  being  al- 
ready decided  before  they  could  be  undertaken. 

My  intelligence,  important  as  it  appeared  to 
myself,  struck  the  two  generals  as  of  greater  mo- 
ment ;  and  Massena,  who  arrived  only  a  few  hours 
before  from  his  own  division  to  confer  with  Van- 
damme,  resolved  to  take  me  with  him  at  once  to 
head-quarters. 

*'  You  are  quite  certain  of  what  you  assert, 
Tiernay t^' said  he;  ''doubtful  information,  or  a 
mere  surmise,  will  not  do  with  him  before  whom 
you  will  be  summoned.  You  must  be  clear  on 
every  point,  and  brief — ^remember  that — ^not  a  word 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary." 

I  repeated  that  I  had  taken  the  utmost  precau- 
tions to  assnre  myself  of  the  truth  of  the  men's 
statement,  and  had  ridden  several  leagues  between 
the  Austrian  left  and  the  left  centre.  The  prisoners 
themselves  could  prove  that  they  had  marched  from 
early  morning  till  late  in  the  afternoon  without 
coming  up  with  a  single  Austrian  post. 


The  next  question  was  to  equip  me  with  a  uni* 
form — ^but  what  should  it  be  ?  I  was  not  attached 
to  any  corps,  nor  had  I  any  real  rank  in  the  army« 
Massena  hesitated  about  appointing  me  on  his 
own  stafl^  without  authority,  nor  could  he  advise 
me  to  assume  the  dress  of  my  old  regiment. 
Time  was  pressing,  and  it  was  decided — I  own 
to  my  great  discomfiture — ^that  I  should  contintto 
to  wear  my  Tyroler  costume  till  my  restoratioa 
to  my  former  rank  was  fully  established. 

I  was  well  tired,  having  already  ridden  thirteen 
leagues  of  a  bad  road,  when  I  was  obliged  to 
mount  once  more,  and  accompany  General  Mas* 
sena  in  his  return  to  head-quarters.  A  good 
supper  and  some  excellent  Bourdeaux,  and,  better 
than  either,  a  light  heart,  gave  me  abundant  en- 
ergy ;  and  after  the  first  three  or  four  miles  of 
the  way  I  felt  as  if  I  was  equal  to  any  fatigue. 

As  we  rode  along  the  general  repeated  all  his 
cautions  to  me  in  the  event  of  my  being  sum- 
moned to  give  information  at  head-quarters ;  the 
importance  of  all  my  replies  being  short,  accurate^ 
and  to  the  purpose ;  and,  above  all,  the  avoidance 
of  anything  like  an  opinion  or  expression  of  my 
own  judgment  on  passing  events.  I  promised 
faithfully  to  observe  all  his  counsels,  and  not 
bring  discredit  on  his  patronage. 

CHAPTER   L. — THE   MARCH   ON   TIENNA. 

All  General  Massena's  wise  counsels,  and  my 
own  steady  resolves  to  profit  by  them,  were  so  far 
thrown  away,  that,  on  our  arrival  at  Abensberg, 
we  found  that  the  emperor  had  left  it  four  hours 
before,  and  pushed  on  to  Ebersfield,  a  village  about 
five  leagues  to  the  eastward.  A  despatch,  how- 
ever, awaited  Massena,  telling  him  to  push  forward 
with  Oudinot's  corps  to  Newstadt,  and  with  his 
own  division,  which  comprised  the  whole  French 
right,  to  manoeuvre  so  as  to  menace  the  archduke's 
base  upon  the  Iser. 

Let  my  reader  not  fear  that  I  am  about  to  in- 
flict on  him  a  story  of  the  great  campaign  itself, 
nor  compel  him  to  seek  refuge  in  a  map  from  the 
terrible  array  of  hard  names  of  towns  and  villages 
for  which  that  district  is  famous.  It  is  enough 
for  my  purpose  that  I  recall  to  his  memory  the 
striking  fact,  that  when  the  French  sought  victory 
by  turning  and  defeating  the  Austrian  left,  the 
Austrians  were  exactly  in  march  to  execute  a 
similar  movement  on  the  French  left  wing.  Na- 
poleon, however,  gave  the  first  ''check,"  and 
"mated"  his  adversary  ere  he  could  open  his 
game.  By  the  almost  lightning  speed  of  his 
manoeuvres,  he  moved  forward  from  Ratisbon  with 
the  great  bulk  of  his  army  ;  and  at  the  very  time 
that  the  archduke  believed  him  to  be  awaiting  bat- 
tle around  that  city,  he  was  far  on  his  march  to 
Landshut. 

General  Massena  was  taking  a  hurried  cup  of 
coffee  and  dictating  a  few  lines  to  his  secretary, 
when  a  dragoon  officer  galloped  into  the  town 
with  a  second  despatch,  which,  whatever  its  con- 
tents, must  needs  have  been  momentous,  for  in  a 
few  minutes  the  drums  were  beating  and  trumpets 
sounding,  and  all  the  stirring  signs  of  an  imme- 
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diate  movement  visible.  It  was  yet  an  hour  before 
daybreak,  and  dark  as  midnight ;  torches,  how- 
ever, blazed  everywhere,  and  by  their  flaring  light 
the  artillery-trains  and  wagons  drove  through  the 
narrow  street  of  the  village,  shaking  the  frail  old 
houses  with  their  rude  trot.  Even  in  a  retreating 
army,  I  have  scarcely  witnessed  such  a  spectacle 
of  uproar,  confusion,  and  chaos ;  but  still,  in  less 
than  an  hour,  the  troops  had  all  defiled  from  the 

^  town,  the  advanced  guard  was  already  some  miles 
on  its  way ;  and,  except  a  small  escort  of  Lancers 
before  the  little  inn  where  the  general  still  re- 
mained, there  was  not  a  soldier  to  be  seen.  It 
may  seem  absurd  to  say  it,  but  I  must  confess  that 
my  eagerness  to  know  what  was  **  ^oing  on"  in 
front,  was  divided  by  a  feeling  of  painful  uneasi- 
ness' at  my  ridiculous  dress,  and  the  shame  I  ex- 
perienced at  the  glances  bestowed  on  me  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  escort.  It  was  no  time,  however, 
to  speak  of  myself  or  attend  to  my  own  fortunes, 
and  I  loitered  about  the  court  of  the  inn  wonder- 
ing if,  in  the  midst  of  such  stirring  events,  the 
general  would  chance  to  remember  me.  If  I  had 
but  a  frock  and  a  shako,  thought  I,  I  could  make 
my  way.     It  is  this  confounded  velvet  jacket  and 

'  this  absurd  and  tapering  hat,  will  be  my  ruin.  If 
I  were  to  charge  a  battery,  I  *d  only  look  like  a 
merry-andrew  after  all ;  men  will  not  respect  what 
is  only  laughable.  Perhaps,  after  all,  thought  I, 
it  matters  little  ;  doubtless  Massena  has  forgotten 
me,  and  1  shall  be  left  behind  like  a  broken  lim- 
ber^ At  one  time  I  blamed  myself  for  not  push- 
ing on  with  some  detachment — at  another  I  half 
redolved  to  put  a  bold  face  on  it,  and  present  my- 
self before  the  general ;  and  between  regrets  for 
the  past  and  doubts  for  the  future,  I  at  last  worked 
myself  up  to  a  state  of  anxiety  little  short  of  fever. 
While  I  walked  to  and  fro  in  this  distracted 
mood  I  perceived,  by  the  bustle  within  doors,  that 
this  general  was  about  to  depart ;  at  the  same 
time  several  dismounted  dragoons  appeared  lead- 
ing saddle-horses,  tightening  girths,  and  adjusting 
curb-chains,  all  tokens  of  a  start.  While  I  looked 
on  these  preparations,  I  heard  the  clatter  of  a 
horse^s  hoofs  close  behind,  and  the  spluttering 
noise  of  a  struggle.  I  turned  and  saw  it  was  the 
general  himself,  who  had  just  mounted  his  charger, 
but  before  catching  his  right  stirrup  the  horse  had 
plunged,  and  was  dragging  the  "  orderly"  across 
the  court  by  the  bridle.  Seeing,  in  an  instant, 
that  the  soldier's  effort  to  hold  on  was  only  depriv- 
ing General  Massena  of  all  command  of  the  horse, 
who  must  probably  have  fallen  on  his  flank,  I 
jumped  forward,  caught  the  stirrup,  and  slipped  it 
over  the  general's  foot,  and  then,  with  a  sharp 
blow  on  the  soldier's  wrist,  compelled  him  to 
'relax  his  grasp.  So  suddenly  were  the  two  move- 
ments effected,  that  in  less  time  than  I  take  to 
relate  it,  all  was  over,  and  the  general,  who,  for 
a  heavy  man,  was  a  good  rider,  was  fast  seated 
in  his  saddle.  I  had  now  no  time,  however,  to 
bestow  on  him,  for  the  dragoon,  stung  by  the 
insult  of  a  blow,  and  from  a  peasant,  as  he  deemed 
it,  rushed  at  me  with  his  sabre. 


I  ^^Halte  In!**  cried  Massena,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der ;  *'  it  was  that  country  fellow  saved  me  from 
a  broken  bone,  which  your  infernal  awkwardneaa 
might  have  given  me.  Throw  him  a  couple  of 
florins  for  me,"  cried  he  to  his  aide-de-camp,  who 
just  rode  in  ;  *'  and  do  you,  sir,  join  your  ranks  ^ 
I  must  look  for  another  orderly." 

*'  I  am  right  glad  to  have  been  in  the  way, 
general,"  said  I,  springing  forward,  and  touching 
my  hat. 

"  What,  Tiemay— this  you  ?"  cried  he.  "  How 
is  this  ?  have  I  forgotten  you  all  this  time  ? 
What's  to  be  done  now?  Tou  ought  to  have 
gone  on  with  the  rest.  Monsieur.  You  should 
have  volunteered  with  some  corps,  eh  ?" 

'*  I  hoped  to  have  been  attached  to  yourseU*, 
general.  I  thought  I  could,  perhaps,  have  made 
myself  useful." 

**  Yes,  yes,  very  true  ;  so  you  might,  I  've  no 
doubt ;  but  my  staff  is  full,  I  've  no  vacancy. 
What 's  to  be  done  now  ?  Lestocque,  have  we 
any  spare  cattle  ?" 

*'  Yes,  general ;  we  've  your  own  eight  horses, 
and  two  of  Cambronne*s." 

'*  Ah,  poor  fellow,  he  '11  not  want  them  more. 
I  suppose  Tiemay  may  as  well  take  one  of  them, 
at  least." 

"  There 's  an  undress  nniform,  too,  of  Cam- 
bronne's  would  flt  Monsieur  de  Tiemay,"  said 
the  officer,  who,  I  saw,  had  no  fancy  for  my  mot- 
ley costume  alongside  of  him. 

'*  Oh,  Tiemay  does  n't  care  for  that ;  he  *s  too 
old  a  soldier  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  the  color 
of  his  jacket,"  said  Massena. 

**  Pardon  me,  general,  but  it  is  exactly  one  of 
my  weaknesses ;  and  I  feel  that  until  I  get  rid  of 
these  trappings  I  shall  never  feel  myself  a  sol- 
dier." 

"  I  thought  you  had  been  made  of  other  stuff," 
muttered  the  general,  **  and  particularly  since 
there  's  like  to  be  little  love-making  in  the  present 
campaign."  And  with  that  he  rode  forward, 
leaving  me  to  follow  when  I  could. 

"  These  are  Cambronne's  keys,"  said  IjCS- 
tocque,  '*  and  you  '11  find  enough  for  your  present 
wants  in  the  saddle-bags.  Take  the  grey,  he  's 
the  better  horse,  and  come  up  with  us  as  fast  aa 
you  can." 

I  saw  that  I  had  forfeited  something  of  General 
Massena's  good  opinion  by  my  dandyism ;  but  I 
was  consoled  in  a  measure  for  the  loss,  as  I  saw 
the  price  at  which  I  bought  the  forfeiture.  The 
young  officer,  who  had  fallen  three  days  before, 
and  was  a  nephew  of  the  General  Cambronne, 
was  a  lieutenant  in  Murat's  celebrated  corps, 
tlie  Lancers  of  "  Berg,"  whose  uniform  was  the 
handsomest  in  the  French  army.  Even  the  un- 
dress scarlet  frock  and  small  silver  helmet  were 
more  splendid  than  many  full  parade  uniforms ; 
and,  as  I  attired  myself  in  these  brilliant  trap- 
pings, I  secretly  vowed  that  the  Anstrians  should 
see  them  in  some  conspicuous  position  ere  a  month 
was  over.  If  I  had  but  one  sigh  for  the  poor 
fellow  to  whose  "  galanterie"  I  succeeded,  I  had 
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m»af  a  smil^  for  myself  «$  I  pMaed  an4  lepassed 
before  ihe  glaie,  adjuetiog  a  belt  cnr  ininiiig  «i 
•Igretle  to  fail  more  gneefiilly.  While  thiia  oe- 
oopied^  I  felt  Bomething  heavy  clink  agaiost  my 
leg,  and  opening  the  saber-taach,  diaooToied  a 
puna  containing  upwards  of  forty  golden  Napo- 
leone  and  eome  ailrer.  It  waa  a  aingular  wwf,  to 
•oeeeed  to  a  *'  heritage"  I  thought,  bat,  with  the 
£rm  reeolve  to  make  honeet  restitution,  I  replaced 
the  money  where  I  found  it,  and  deeoended  the 
ataira,  my  sabre  jingling  and  my  spore  clanking, 
to  the  infinite  admiration  of  the  hoetess  and  her 
^landmaiden,  who  looked  oo  my  tranaformatioa  as 
•a  veritable  [Heoe  of  magic. 
'  I  'm  sure  Napoleon  himself  had  not  framed  one 
half  as  many  plana  for  that  campaign  as  I  did 
'While  I  rode  along.  By  a  close  study  of  the 
map,  and  the  aid  <^  all  the  oral  information  in  my 
power,  I  had  at  length  obtained  a  tolerably  accu- 
rate notion  of  the  country ;  and  I  saw,  or  I 
-thought  I  saw,  at  least,  half  a  dosen  distinct  ways 
of  annihilating  the  Austriana.  I  have  often  aince 
folt  ahame,  even  to  myself,  at  the  efirontery  with 
•which  I  discussed  the  great  manceuvres  going  for^ 
ward,  and  the  unblushing  coolness  wi^  which  I 
profiered  my  opinions  and  my  criticiama;  and  I 
xeally  believe  that  General  Massena  tolerated  my 
b(ddness  rather  for  the  amusement  it  afibrded  him 
than  from  any  other  cause. 

**  Well,  Tiemay,"  said  he,  as  a  fresh  order 
reached  him,  with  the  moot  pressing  injunction  to 
hurry  forward,  "we  are  to  move  at  once  on 
lloosburg— what  does  that  portend!" 

*'  Sharp  work,  general,"  replied  I,  not  notic- 
ing the  sly  malice  of  the  question  ;  "  the  Aue- 
trians  are  there  in  force  V 

"Do  your  grenadiers  say  so!" — asked  he, 
aaroastically. 

"  No,  general ;  bat  as  the  base  of  the  opera- 
tions is  the  Iser,  they  must  needs  guard  all  the 
bridges  over  the  river,  as  well  as  protect  the  high 
road  to  Vienna  by  Landshut." 

"But  you  forget  that  Landshut  is  a  good  eight 
'leagues  from  that  !*'  said  he,  with  a  laugh. 

"  They  Ul  have  to  fall  back  there,  nevertheless, ' ' 
eaid  I,  coolly,  "  or  they  sufier  themselves  to  be 
cut  off  from  their  own  centre." 

*'  Would  you  believe  it,"  whispered  Massena 
.  to   a  colonel  at  his  side,  "  the  fellow  has  just 
guessed  our  intended  movement !" 

Low  as  he  spoke,  my  quick  ears  caught  the 

,  words,  and  my  heart  thumped  with  delight  as  I 

heard  them.     This  was  the  emperor ^s  strategy — 

Massena  was  to  foil  impetuously  on  the  enemy's 

left  at  Moosburg,  and  drive  them  to  a  retreat  on 

Landshut ;  when,  at  the  moment  of  the  confusion 

-  and  disorder,  they  were  to  be  attacked  by  Napo- 

'  icon  himself,  with  a  vastly  superior  force.     The 

'  game  opened  even  sooner  Uian  expected,  and  a  few 

minutes  after  the  conversation  I  have  reported, 

«iur  "  Tirailleurs"  were  exchanging  shots  with 

the  enemy.     These  sounds,  however,  were  soon 

drowned   in  the  louder  din  of  artillery,  which 

thundered  away  at  both  sid^s  till  nigfatfoll.     It 
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was  a  strange  apedee  of  «Dgagemeat,  for  we  oour 
tiaoed  to  marph  on  the  entire  time,  tbs  enemy  as 
steadily  retiring  before  uSf  while  ths  incessaat 
cannonade  never  ceased* 

Although  frequently  seat  to  the  front  with  or» 
ders,  I  saw  nothing  of  the  Austrians ;  a  low  lina 
of  bluish  smoke  towards  the  horiioo,  now  and 
then  flashing  into  flame,  denoted  their  poaitioB) 
and  as  we  were  about  as  invisible  to  them*  a  Itm 
exciting  kind  of  warfare  would  be  difficult  to  eos? 
ceive.  Neither  was  the  destruction  imponant; 
many  of  the  Austrian  shot  were  buried  in  tha 
deep  clay  in  our  front ;  and,  considering  the  timi^ 
and  the  number  of  pieces  in  action,  our  loss  was 
insignificant.  Soldiers,  if  they  be  not  the  trained 
veterans  of  a  hundred  battles,  grow  very  iropatiea^ 
in  this  kind  of  operation ;  they  cannot  conceive  wkf 
they  are  not  led  forward,  and  wonder  at  the  ovei^ 
caution  of  the  general.  Ours  were  mostly  young 
levies,  and  were  consequently  very  profuse  of  their 
comments  and  complaints. 

"  Have  patience,  my  brave  boys,"  said  an  eU 
sergeant  to  some  of  the  grumblers ;  "  I  've  aeea 
service,  and  I  never  saw  a  battle  open  thia  way 
that  there  wasn^t  plenty  of  fighting  ere  it  way 


over. 


11 


A  long  low  range  of  hills  bounds  the  plain  to 
the  west  of  Moosburg,  and  on  these,  aa  night 
closed,  our  bivouac  fires  were  lighted,  some  of 
them  extending  to  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  left 
of  our  real  position,  and  giving  the  Austrians  the 
impression  that  our  force  was  stationed  in  tha^ 
direction.  A  thin  driszly  rain,  cold,  enough  to  b^ 
sleet,  was  falling ;  and  as  the  ground  had  beeii 
greatly  cut  up  by  the  passage  of  artillery  and  cav- 
alry, a  less  comfortable  spot  to  bivouac  in  could 
not  be  imagined.  It  was  difficult,  too,  to  obtain 
wood  for  our  fires,  and  our  prospects  for  the  dark 
hours  were  scpicely  brilliant.  The  soldieos' 
grumbled  loudly  at  being  obliged  to  sit  and  <5ook 
their  messes  at  the  murky  flame  of  damp  straiB% 
while  the  fires  at  our  left  biased  away  gayly  with- 
out one  to  profit  by  them.  Frenchmen,  howevei, . 
are  rarely  ill-humored  in  fftce  of  the  enemy,  anfl  < 
their  complainta  assumed  all  the  sarcastic  drolleiy 
which  they  so  well  understand,  and  even  over 
their  half-dressed  supper  they  were  beginning  W  > 
grow  merry,  when  staff  officers  were  seen  yravaca- 
ing  the  linea  at  full  speed  in  all  directiona. 

"We  are  attacked — ^the  Austrians  are  upoQ' 
us !"  cried  two  or  three  soldiers,  snatching  up  > 
their  muskets. 

"  No,  no,  friend,"  replied  a  veteran,  "  it  *s  ^ 
other  way ;  we  are  going  at  /Aem." 

This  was  the  true  reading  of  the  problem*  T 
orders  were  sent  to  every  brigade  to  form  in  close 
column  of  attack ;  artillery  and  cavalry  to  advanoe 
under  their  cover,  and  ready  to  deploy  at  a  aw- 
ment's  notice. 

Moosburg  lay  something  short  of  two  miles  < 
from  us,  having  the  Iser  in  front,  over  whidi  was . 
a  wooden  bridge,  protected  by  a  strong  flanking 
battery.     The  rivier  was  not  passable,  nor  had  we 
any  means  of  transporting  artillery  aerow  it;  ^ 
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4iat  to  this  spot  onr  mflun  attack  was  at  once  di- 
msted.  Had  the  Austrian  General,  Heller,  who 
%as  second  in  command  to  the  Archduke  Louis, 
either  cut  off  the  bridge,  or  taken  eflfectual  meas- 
Wes  to  oppose  its  passage,  the  great  OTents  of 
0ie  campaign  might  have  assumed  a  very  difierent 
leature.  It  is  said,  however,  that  an  entire  Aus- 
trian brigade  was  encamped  near  Freising,  and 
that  the  communication  was  left  open  to  save 
Ifcem. 

Still  it  must  be  owned  that  the  Imperialists 
took  few  precautions  for  their  safety ;  for,  de* 
^oeired  by  our  line  of  watchrfires,  the  picqoets  ex- 
tended but  a  short  distance  into  the  plain  ;  and, 
'^when  attacked  by  our  light  cavalry,  many  of  them 
were  cut  off  at  once ;  and  of  those  who  fell  back, 
•everal  traversed  the  bridge  with  their  pursuers 
tt  their  heels.     Such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the 
French  attack,  that  although  the  most  positive  or- 
ders had  been  given  by  Maasena  that  not  more  than 
fliree  guns  and  their  caissons  should  traverse  the 
fijridge  together,  and  even  these  at  a  walk,  seven 
nt  eight  were  seen  passing  at  the  same  instant, 
i&d  all  at  a  gallop,  making  the  old  frame-work  so 
«Dek  and  tremble,  that  it  seemed  ready  to  come 
lio  pieces.      As  often  happens,   the    hardihood 
proved  our  safety.     The  Austrians,  counting  upon 
'  4Qr  slow  transit,  only  opened  a  heavy  fire  idler 
ieveral  of  our  pieces  had  crossed,  and  were  al- 
tfeady  in  a  position  to  reply  to  them.     Their  de- 
Ibnce,  if  somewhat  late,  was  a  most  gallant  one  ; 
and  the  gunners  continued  to  fire  on  our  advanc- 
ing columns  till  we  captured  the  block-house,  and 
/Unbred  the  men  at  their  guns.     Meanwhile  the  Im- 
l^erial  Cuirassiers,  twelve  hundred  strong,  made  a 
y'^flilocession  of  furious  charges  upon  us,  driving  our 
(flight  cavalry  away  before  them,  and  for  a  brief 
atf9ce  making  the  fortune  of  the  day  almost  doubt- 
^W.     It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  these  brave 
•SftNows  were  merely  covering  the  retreat  of  the 
•attLia  body,  who  in  all  haste  were  falling  back  on 
^^le*  villages  of  Fnrth  and  Arth.     Some  squadrons 
ijlf 'Kellerman's  heavy  cavalry  gave  time  for  our 
^tt^ht^Artillery  to  open  thei^  fire,  and  the  Austrian 
^timks  were  rent  open  with  terrific  loss. 

'Day  was   now  dawning,  and  showed  us  the 

.Austrian  army  in  retreat  by  the  two  great  roads 

'^l^watdsi'Landshut.     Every  rising  spot  of  ground 

w^  4>ooopied  by  artillery,  and  in  some  places  de- 

«tftoded  by-«tockadc8,  showing  plainly  enough  thafr 

•All  hope  of  saving  the  guns  was  abandoned,  and 

.  <that  they  only  thought  of  protecting  their  fiying 

4Riiemns  fram   our   attack.      These   dispositions 

us  heavily,  for,  as  we  were  obliged  to  carry 

of  these  places  before  we  could  advance,  the 

in  this'  hand-to-hand  encounter  was  very  con- 

.(4ldertible.     At 'length,  however,  the  roads  became 

,»«i  4)locked   up   by   artillery,   that  the   infantry 

'^rere  driven  to  defile  into  the  swampy  fields  at  the 

9ffQii  side,  and  'here  our  cavalry  cut  them  down 

^namercilully,  while  grape  tore  through  the  dense 

^dnsses  at  half  muslaet  range. 

Bad  discipline  or  command  been  possible,  our 
•OiditioB  might  have  .teen  made  perilous  enonghp 


since,  in  the  impetuesi^  of  attack,  large  mi 
of  our  cavalry  got  separated  from  their  support, 
and  were  frequently  seen  struggling  to  cot  theit 
way  out  of  the  closing  columns  of  the  enemy. 
Twice  or  thrice  it  actually  happened  that  oflkere 
sunendered  the  whole  squadron  as  prisoners,  and 
were  rescued  by  their  own  comrades  afterwards;. 
The  whole  was  a  scene  of  pell-mell  oonfosion  and 
disorder;  some  abandoning  positions  when  bw^- 
cessful  defence  was  possible,  others  obstinately 
holding  their  ground  when  destruction  was  ineviir 
able.  Few  prisoners  were  taken ;  indeed,  I  believe^ 
quarter  was  litde  thought  of  by  either  side.  Tbn 
terrible  excitement^  had  raised  msiiV  psMiens  M 
the  pitch  of  madness,  and  each  fought  with  aH  th» 
animosity  of  hate. 

Massena  was  always  in  the  front,  and,  as  was 
his  custom,  comporting  himself  with  a  calm  stead* 
iness  that  he  rarely  displayed  in  the  common  occn^ 
renoes  of  every-day  life.  Like  the  English  Pio- 
ton,  the  crash  and  thunder  of  conflict  seemed  fo 
soothe  and  assuage  the  asperities  of  an  irritable 
temper,  and  his  mind  appeared  to  find  a  congenial 
sphere  in  the  turmoil  and  din  of  battle.  Tbs 
awkward  attempt  of  a  French  squadron  to  gallop 
in  a  deep  marsh,  where  men  and  horses  were  roll- 
ing indiscriminately  together,  actually  gave  him 
a  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  and  he  issued  his  orden 
for  their  recall,  as  though  the  oocnrrence  were  m 
good  joke.  It  was  while  observing  this  incident, 
diat  an  orderly  delivered  into  his  hands  some  mi^ 
and  papers  that  had  just  been  captured  from  the 
fourgon  of  a  staff-oflloer.  Turning  them  rapidly 
over,  Massena  chanced  upon  the  plan  of  a  bridge« 
with  marks  indicative  of  points  of  defence  at  either 
side  of  it,  and  the  arrangements  for  mining  it,  if 
necessary.  It  was  too  long  to  represent  the  bridgv 
of  Moosburg,  and  must  probably  mean  that  of 
Landshut ;  and  so  thinking,  and  deeming  that  ita 
possession  might  be  important  to  the  emperor,  bs 
ordered  me  to  take  a  fresh  horse,  and  hasten  with 
it  to  the  head-quarters.  The  orders  I  received 
were  vague  enough. 

' '  Yon  '11  come  up  with  the  advance  guard  tonm 
eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  northward ;  you  '11  chance 
upon  some  of  the  columns  near  Fleishim." 

Such  were  the  hurried  directions  I  obtained,  in 
the  midst  of  the  smoke  and  din  of  a  battle  ;  but  it 
was  no  time  to  ask  for  more  precise  instructional 
and  away  I  went. 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes'  sharp  riding,  I 
found  myself  in  a  little  valley,  enclosed  by  lovr 
hills,  and  watered  by  a  small  tributary  of  ihm 
Danube,  along  whose  banks  cottagea  were  studifeJ 
in  the  midst  of  what  seemed  one  great  orchard^ 
since  for  miles  the  while  and  pink  blossoms  of 
fruit-trees  were  to  be  seen  extending.  The  pea»- 
ants  were  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  the  oxen  wer« 
toiling  along  with  the  heavy  wagons,  or  the  scarcely 
less  cumbersome  plough,  as  peacefully  as  though 
bloodshed  and  carnage  were  not  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  them.  No  high  road  penetrated  this  ae* 
eluded  spot,  and  hence  it  lay  secure,  while  mia 
and  devastation  raged  at  either  aide  of  it.     At 
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the  wind  was  from  the  west,  nothing  could  be 
heard  of  the  cannonade  towards  Moosborg,  and  the 
low  hills  completely  shut  out  all  signs  of  the  con- 
flict. I  halted  at  a  little  wayside  forge,  to  have 
a  loose  shoe  fastened,  and  in  the  crowd  of  gazers 
who  stood  around  me,  wondering  at  my  gay  trap- 
pings and  gaud^  uniform,  not  one  had  the  slight- 
est suspicion  that  I  was  other  than  Austrian.  One 
man  asked  me  if  it  were  not  true  that  the  '*  French 
were  coming  V*  and  another  laughed,  and  said, 
"  They  had  better  not  ;*'  and  there  was  all  they 
knew  of  that  terrible  struggle — ^the  shock  that  was 
to  rend  in  twain  a  great  empire. 

Full  of  varied  thought  on  this  theme,  I  mounted 
and  rode  forward.  At  first,  the  narrow  roads  were 
80  deep  and  heavy,  that  I  made  little  progress ; 
occasionally,  too,  I  came  to  little  streams,  traversed 
by  a  bridge  of  a  single  plank,  and  was  either  com- 
pelled to  swim  my  horse  across,  or  wander  long 
distances  in  search  of  a  ford.  These  obstructions 
made  me  impatient,  and  my  impatience  but  served 
to  delay  me  more,  and  all  my  efibrta  to  push  di- 
rectly forwards  only  tended  to  embarrass  me.  I 
could  not  ask  for  guidance,  since  I  knew  not  the 
name  of  a  single  village  or  town,  and  to  have  in- 
quired for  the  direction  in  which  the  troops  were 
stationed,  might  very  possibly  have  brought  me 
into  danger. 

At  last,  and  after  some  hours  of  toilsome  wan- 
dering, I  reached  a  small  wayside  inn,  and,  resolv- 
ing to  obtain  some  information  of  my  whereabouts, 
I  asked  whither  the  road  led  that  passed  through 
a  long,  low,  swampy  plain,  and  disappeared  in  a 
pine  wood. 

'*  To  Landsbut,*'  was  the  answer. 

"  And  the  distance  ?" 

**  Three  German  miles,"  said  the  host;  "  but 
they  are  worse  than  five ;  for  since  the  new  line 
has  been  opened,  this  road  has  fallen  into  neglect. 
Two  of  the  bridges  are  broken,  and  a  landslip  has 
completely  blocked  up  the  passage  at  another 
place." 

"  Then  how  am  I  to  gain  the  new  road !" 

Alas !  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  going  back 
to  the  forge  where  I  had  stopped  three  hours  and 
a  half  before,  and  whence  I  could  take  a  narrow 
bridle-path  to  Fletsheim,  that  would  bring  me  out 
on  the  great  road.  The  very  thought  of  retracing 
my  way  was  intolerable  ;  many  of  the  places  I  had 
leaped  my  horse  over  wotild  have  been  impossible 
to  cross  from  the  opposite  side ;  once  I  narrowly 
escaped  being  carried  down  by  a  mill-race ;  and, 
in  fact,  no  dangers  nor  inconveniences  of  the  road 
in  front  of  me,  could  equal  those  of  the  course  I 
had  just  come.  Besides  all  this,  to  return  to 
Fleisheim  would  probably  bring  me  far 'in  the  rear 
of  the  advancing  columns,  while,  if  I  pushed  on 
towards  Landshut,  I  might  catch  sight  of  them 
from  some  rising  spot  of  ground. 
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will  go,  I  see,"  cried  the  host,  as  he 
saw  me  set  out.  '* Perhaps  you're  right;  the 
old  adage  says,  '  It 's  often  the  roughest  load  leads 
to  the  smoothest  fortune.' " 

Eren  that  much  encooragement  was  not  without 


its  value.  I  spurred  into  a  canter  with  fiesh 
spirits.  The  host  of  the  little  inn  had  not  es- 
aggerated ;  the  road  was  execrable.  Heavy  rocks 
and  mounds  of  earth  had  slipped  down  with  the 
rains  of  winter,  and  remained  in  the  middle  of  the 
way.  The  fallen  masonry  of  the  bridges  had 
driven  the  streams  into  new  channels,  with  de»p 
pools  among  them;  broken  vragons  and  ruined 
carts  marked  the  misfortunes  of  some  who  had 
ventured  on  the  track;  and  except  for  a  well- 
mounted  and  resolute  horseman,  the  way  was 
impracticable.  I  was  well  nigh  overcome  by 
fatigue  and  exhaustion,  as  clambering  up  a  steep 
hill,  with  the  bridle  on  my  arm,  I  gained  the  creel 
of  the  ridge,  and  suddenly  saw  Landshut — fisrit 
could  be  no  other — ^before  me.  I  have  looked  at 
many  new  pictures  and  scenes,  but  I  own  I  never 
beheld  one  that  gave  me  half  the  pleasure.  -The 
ancient  town,  with  its  gaunt  old  belfries,  and  still 
more  ancient  castle,  stood  on  a  bend  of  the  Inn, 
which  was  here  crossed  by  a  long  wooden  bridge, 
supported  on  boats,  a  wide  track  of  shingle'  and 
gravel  on  either  side  showing  the  course  into 
which  the  melting  snows  oflen  swelled  the  stream. 
From  the  point  where  I  stood,  I  could  see  into 
the  town.  The  Platz,  the  old  gardens  of  the 
nunnery,  the  terrace  of  the  castle,  aJl  were  spread 
out  before  me ;  and,  to  my  utter  surprise,  there 
seemed  little  or  no  movement  going  forward. 
There  were  two  guns  in  position  at  the  bridge ; 
some  masons  were  at  work  on  the  houses,  beside 
the  river,  piercing  the  walls  for  the  use  of  mue- 
ketry,  and  an  infantry  battalion  was  under  arms  in 
the  market-place.  These  were  all  the  preparations 
1  could  discover  against  the  advance  of  a  gi^ 
army.  But  so  it  was;  the  Austrian  spies  had 
totally  misled  them,  and  while  they  believed  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  French  lay  around  Ratisbon^ 
the  centre  of  the  army,  sixty-five  thousand  strong, 
and  led  by  Napoleon  himself,  was  in  march  to  the 
southward. 

That  the  attack  on  Moosburg  was  still  unknown 
at  Landshut  seemed  certain  ;  and  I  now  perceived 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  delays  I  had  niet 
with,  I  had  really  come  by  the  most  direct  line ; 
whereas,  on  account  of  the  bend  of  the  river,  no 
Austrian  courier  could  have  brought  tidings  of  the 
engagement  up  to  that  time.  My  attention  wae 
next  turned  towards  the  direction  whence  oor 
advance  might  be  expected  ;  but,  although  I  could 
see  nearly  four  miles  of  the  road,  not  a  man  wae 
to  be  described  along  it. 

I  slowly  descended  the  ridge  and,  passing 
through  a  meadow,  v^as  approaching  the  high 
road,  when  suddenly  I  heard  the  clattering  of  a 
horse  at  full  gallop  coming  along  the  causeway. 
I  mounted  at  once,  and  pushed  forward  to  an  angle 
of  the  road,  by  which  I  was  concealed  from  all 
view.  The  next  instant,  a  Hungarian  hussar 
turned  the  comer  at  top  speed. 

*'What  news?"  cried  I,  in  German.  "An 
they  coming  t" 

"  Ay,  in  force,"  shouted  he  without  stopping. 

I  at  once  drew  my  pistol,  and  levelled  at  him. 
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•  The  man's  back  was  towards  me,  and  my  bullet 
would  have  pierced  his  sknll.     It  was  my  duty, 

''too,  to  haye  shot  him,  for  moments  were  then 
Worth  days  or  eren  weeks.     I  could  n't  pull  the 

'trigger,  however,  and  I  replaced  my  weapon  in 
the  holster.     Another  horseman  now  swept  past 

*iivithout  perceiTing  me,  and  quickly  behind  him 
^eame  a  half  squadron  of  hussars,  all  riding  in  mad 
hUste  and  confusion .    The  horses,  though  *  *  blown , ' ! 

-were  not  sweated,  so  that  I  conjectured  they  had 

f  ridden  last  though  not  fdx.  Such  was  the  eager- 
ness to  press  on,  and  so  intent  were  they  on  the 

•^thought  of  their  own  tidings,  that  none  saw  me, 
and  the  whole  body  swept  by  and  disappeared.  I 
waited  a  few  minutes  to  listen,  and,  as  the  clatter- 

•  ing  towards  Landshut  died  away,  all  was  silent. 
Trusting  to  my  knowledge  of  German  to  save  me, 

'  even  if  I  fell  in  with  the  enemy,  I  now  rode  for- 
ward at  speed  in  the  direction  of  our  advance. 
The  road  was  straight  as  an  arrow  for  miles,  and 
a  single  object  coming  towards  me  was  all  I  could 
detect.     This  proved  to  be  a  hussar  of  the  squad- 

>  ii>n,  whoee  horse,  being  dead  lame,  could  not  keep 

.  «p  with  the  rest,  and  now  the  poor  fellow  was 
making  the  best  of  his  way  back  as  well  as  he  was 
able.     Of  what  use,  thought  I,  to  make  him  my 

I  prisoner  ?  one  more  or  less  at  such  a  time  can  be 
of  slight  avail ;  so  I  merely  halted  him  to  ask  how 
near  the  French  were.  The  man  could  only 
apeak  Hungarian,  but  made  signs  that  the  lancers 
iwere  dose  upon  us,  and  counselled  me  to  make  my 

•  (escape  into  the  town  with  all  speed.     I  intimated 

•  by  a  gesture  that  I  could  trust  to  my  horse,  and 
<  we  parted.     He  was  scarcely  out  of  sight  when 

•  the  bright  gleam  of  brass  helmets  came  into  view 

•  towards  the  west,  and  then  I  could  make  out  the 

•  shining  cuirasses  of  the  **  Corps  de  Guides,"  as, 
•mounted  on  their  powerful  horses,  they  came  gal- 
loping along. 

**  I  thought  I  was  foremost,"  said  a  young 
officer  to  me,  as  he  rode  up.  "  How  came  you 
in  advance?" 

"Whore's  the  *Etat  Major?'"  cried  I,  in 
haste,  and  not  heeding  his  question.  **  1  have  a 
despatch  for  the  emperor." 

"Follow  the  road,"  said  be,  "and  you'll 
eome  op  with  them  in  half  an  hour." 

And  with  these  hurried  words  we  passed  each 
other.     A  sharp  pistol  report  a  moment  after  told 
one  what  had  befallen  the  poor  Hungarian ;  but  I 
had  litUe  time  to  think  of  his  fate.     Our  squad- 
rons were  coming  on  at  a  sharp  pace,  while  in 
.  their  rear  the   jingling  clash  of  horse-artillery 
resounded.     From  a  gentle  rise  of  the   road,  I 
.  CQuld   see  a  vast  distance  of  the  country,   and 
.  poroeive  that  the  French  columns  extended  for 
miles  away— -the  great  ehauss^e  being  reserved 
.    f(Mr  the  heavy  artillery,  while  every  by-road  and 
laae  were  filled  with  troops  of  all  arms,  hurrying 
onward.     It  was  one  of  those  precipitous  move' 
'    fnetits  by  which  Napoleon  so  often  paralysed  an 
enemy  at  once,  and  finished  a  campaign  by  one 
daring  exploit. 
.  At  Boeb  a  time  it  was  in  vain  for  m^  to  flak  in 


what  direction  the  staff  might  be  found.  Ail 
were  eager  and  intent  on  their  own  projects ;  asd 
as  squadron  after  squadron  passed,  I  saw  it  was  a 
moment  for  action  rather  than  for  thought.  Still 
I  did  not  like  to  abandon  all  hope  of  succeeding 
after  so  much  of  peril  and  fatigue,  and,  seeing  that 
it  was  impossible  to  advance  against  the  flood  of 
hone  and  artillery  that  formed  along  the  road«  I 
jumped  my  horse  into  a  field  at  the  side,  and 
pushed  forward.  Even  here,  however,  the  pas- 
sage was  not  quite  clear,  since  noany,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  get  forward,  had  taken  to  the  same  line,  and 
with  cheering  cries  and  wild  shouts  of  joy  were 
galloping  on.  My  showy  uniform  drew  many  an 
eye  towards  me,  and  at  last  a  ataff  officer  cried 
out  to  me  to  stop,  pointing  with  his  sabre  as  he 
spoke  to  a  hill  a  short  distance  off,  where  a  group 
of  officers  were  standing. 

This  was  General  Moulon  and  his  staff,  under 
whose  order  the  advanced-guard  was  placed. 

"  A  deapatch — ^whence  from?"  cried  he  hastily , 
as  I  rode  up. 

"  No,  sir ;  a  plan  of  the  bridge  of  Landshut, 
taken  from  the  enemy  this  morning  at  Mooa- 
burg." 

"  Are  they  still  there?"  asked  he. 

"  By  this  time  they  must  be  dose  upon  Land- 
shut  ;  they  were  in  full  retreat  when  I  left  them 
at  day-break." 

"  We  '11  be  able  to  speak  of  the  bridge  without 
this,"  said  he,  laughing,  and  turning  uiwaid  his 
staff,  while  he  headed  the  sketoh  carelessly  to 
some  one  beside  him  ;  "  and  you  '11  serve  the  em- 
peror quite  as  well,  sir,  by  coming  with  ua  as 
hastening  to  the  rear.** 

I  professed  myself  ready  and  willing  to  follow 
his  orders,  and  away  I  went  with  the  staff,  well 
pleased  to  be  once  more  on  active  service. 

Two  cannon  ^ots,  and  a  rattling  crash  of  small 
arms,  told  us  that  the  combat  had  begun ;  and  as 
we  rose  the  hill,  the  bridge  of  Landshut  was  seen 
on  fire  in  three  places.  Either  from  some  mis- 
take of  his  orders,  or  not  daring  to  assume  a  re- 
sponsibility for  what  was  beyond  ji  strict  line  of 
duty,  the  French  commander  of  the  artillery 
placed  his  guns  in  position  along  the  river *a  bank, 
and  prepared  to  reply  to  the  fire  now  openiag 
from  the  town,  instead  of  at  once  dashing  onward 
within  the  gates.  Moulon  hastened  to  repair  the 
error ;  but  by  the  delay  in  pushing  through  the 
dense  masses  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  thai 
crowded  the  passage,  it  was  full  twenty  minutes 
ere  he  came  up.  With  a  storm  of  oaths  on  the 
stupidity  of  the  artillery  colonel,  he  ordered  the 
firing  to  cease,  commanding  both  the  cavalry  and 
the  train  wagons  to  move  right  and  left,  and 
give  place  for  a  grenadier  battalion,  who  were 
coming  briskly  on  vrith  their  muskets  at  the 
sling. 

The  scene  was  now  a  madly-exciting  one.  The 
chevaux-de-friae  at  one  end  of  the  bridge  was 
biasing ;  but  beyond  it  on  the  bridge  the  Aus- 
trian engineer  and  his  men  were  scattering 
oombostible  materiali  and  with  berofen  torches 
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the  new^pitched  timbers.  An  iooossant 
roll  of  musketry  issued  Cram  the  houses  oo  the 
over  side,  with  now  sod  then  the  deeper  boom 
of  a  large  gun,  while  the  roar  of  roiees,  and  the 
enshing  noise  of  artillery  passing  through  the 
streets,  swelled  into  a  fearful  chorus.  The  French 
sappers  quickly  removed  the  burning  chevaux-de- 
frixe,  and  hurled  the  flaming  timbers  into  the 
stream ;  and  scarcely  was  this  done,  when  Mou- 
lon,  dismounting,  advanced,  eheering,  at  the  head 
of  his  grenadiers.  Charging  over  the  burning 
bridge,  they  mshed  forward ;  but  their  way  was 
arrested  by  the  strong  timbers  of  a  massive  port- 
cullis^ which  clooed  the  passage.  This  had  been 
concealed  (rom  our  view  by  the  smoke  and  flame ; 
and  now,  as  the  press  of  men  from  behind  grew 
each  instant  more  powerful,  a  scene  of  terrible 
sttflfering  ensued.  The  enemy,  too,  poured  down 
a  deadly  discharge,  and  grape-shot  tore  through 
OS  at  pistol  range.  The  onward  rush  of  the  col- 
umns to  the  rear  defied  retreat,  and,  in  the  mad 
confusion,  all  orders  and  commands  were  unheard 
or  unheeded.  Not  knowing  what  delayed  our  ad- 
vance, I  was  busily  engaged  in  suppressing  a  fire 
at  one  of  the  middle  buttresses,  when,  mounting 
the  parapet,  I  saw  the  cause  of  our  halt.  I  hap- 
pened to  have  caught  up  one  of  the  pitched  torches 
at  the  instant,  and  the  thought  at  onoe  struck  me 
bow  to  employ  it.  To  reach  the  porteuliis,  no 
other  road  lay  open  than  the  parapet  itself-— a 
wooden  railing,  wide  enough  for  a  footing,  but 
exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  houses.  There 
was  little  time  for  the  choice  of  alternatives,  even 
had  our  fate  oflfered  any,  so  I  dashed  on,  and,  as 
the  balls  whizzed  and  whistled  around  me,  reached 
the  front. 

It  was  a  terrible  thing  to  touch  the  timbers 
against  which  our  men  were  actually  flattened, 
and  to  set  fire  to  the  bars  around  which  their 
hands  were  clasped  ;  but  I  saw  that  the  Austrian 
musketry  had  already  done  its  work  on  the  lead- 
ing files,  and  that  not  one  man  was  living  amongst 
them.  By  a  blunder  of  one  of  the  sappers,  the 
portcullis  had^  been  smeared  with  pitch  like  the 
bridge;  and,  as  I  applied  the  torch,  the  blaze 
sprung  up,  and,  encouraged  by  the  rush  of  air 
between  the  beams,  sproad  in  a  second  over  the 
whole  structuro.  Expecting  my  death-wound  at 
every  instant,  I  never  ceased  my  task,  even  when 
it  had  become  no  longer  necessary,  impelled  by  a 
kind  of  insane  persistence  to  destroy  ihe  barrier. 
The  wind  carrying  the  flame  inward,  however, 
had  compelled  the  Austriaos  to  fall  back,  and  be- 
fore they  could  again  open  a  eolleeted  &te  on  us, 
the  way  was  open,  and  the  grenadiers,  like  en- 
raged tigers,  rushed  wildly  in. 

1  remember  that  my  coat  was  twice  on  Hre  as, 
carried  on  my  comrades'  shoulders,  I  was  bone 
along  into  the  town.  I  recoTlect,  too,  the  fearful 
scene  of  suflfering  that  ensued,  the  mzA  butchery 
at  each  door-way  as  we  passed,  the  piercing  cries 
(br  merey,  and  the  groan  of  dying  agony. 

War  has  no  soeh  terrible  speotaole  as  a  town 
taken  by  infuriated  soldiery,  and  even  amongst 


the  best  of  natures  a  relentless  cruelty  usurps  the 
place  of  every  ohivalrous  feeling.  When  or  he«« 
I  was  wounded  I  never  could  ascertain ;  bat  a; 
round  shot  had  penetrated  my  thigh,  tearing  tke* 
muscles  into  shreds,  and  giving  to  the  surgeon  who 
saw  roe  the  simple  task  of  saying,  *^Enlevez  /b— 
point  d'espoir,*^  ' 

I  heard  thus  much,  and  I  have  some  recoUectipn 
of  a  comrade  having  kissed  my  forehead,  and  there 
ended  my  reminiscences  of  Landshut.  Nay,  I  iih 
wrong ;  I  cherish  another  and  a  more  glorious  one. 

It  was  about  four  days  after  this  occurrence 
that  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  military  hospital 
was  obliged  to  secure  by  ligature  a  branch  of  the 
femoral  artery  which  had  been  traversed  by  the  bsll 
through  my  thigh.  The  operation  was  a  tedious 
and  difficult  one,  for  round  shot,  it  would  seen, 
have  little  respect  for  anatomy,  and  occasionally 
displace  muscles  in  a  sad  fesnion.  I  was  very 
weak  after  it  was  over,  and  orders  were  left  to 
give  a  spoonful  of  Bourdeaux  and  water  from  time 
to  time  during  the  evening,  a  direction  which  I  lia- 
tened  to  attentively,  and  never  permitted  piy  or- 
derly to  neglect.  In  fact,  like  a  genuine  ack 
man's  fancy,  it  caught  possession  of  my  mind  that 
this  wine  and  water  was  to  save  me ;  and,  in  the 
momentary  rally  of  excitement  it  gave,  I  thought 
-I  tasted  health  once  more.  In  this  impression  I 
never  awoke  from  a  short  doze  without  a  request 
for  my  cordial,  and  half  mechanically  would  make 
signs  to  wet  my  lips  as  I  slept. 

It  was  near  sunset,  and  I  was  lying  with  ui^ 
closed  eyes,  not  asleep,'  but  in  that  semi-conscious 
state  that  great  bodily  depression  and  loss  of  blood ' 
induce.  The  ward  was  un\)sually  quiet,  the  little 
buzz  of  voices  that  generally  mingled  through  the 
accents  of  sufllering  was  hushed,  and  I  could  hdlir 
the  surgeon's  well-known  voice  as  he  spoke  to 
some  persons  at  the  further  end  of  the  chamber. 

By  their  stopping  from  time  to  time,  I  ooUld 
remark  that  they  were  inspecting  the  difl!erent 
beds,  but  their  voices  were  low  and  their  steps 
cautious  and  noiseless. 

"  Tiernay — this  is  Tiernay,*'  said  some  one, 
reading  my  name  from  the  paper  over  my  head. 
Some  low  words  which  I  could  not  catch  followed, 
and  then  the  surgeon  replied— 

'*  There  is  a  chance  for  him  yet,  though  the 
debility  is  greatly  to  be  feared." 

I  made  a  sign  at  once  to  my  mouth,  and  after 
a  second*8  delay  the  spoon  touched  my  lips,  libi 
so  awkwardly  wss  it  applied,  that  the  fluid  ran 
down  my  chin  ;  with  a  sickly  impatience  I  turned 
away,  but  a  mild  low  voice,  as  soft  as  a  woman's^ 
said — 

"  Allotts ! — Let  me  try  onoe  more ;"  and  now 
the  apoon  met  my  lips  with  due  dexterity. 

«*  Thanks,"  said  I  fainUy,  and  I  opened  ny 
eyes. 

"  Ton  'U  soon  be  about  again,  Tiernay,**  said 
the  same  voice ;  as  for  the  person,  I  could  distin- 
guish nothing,  for  there  were  six  or  seven  around 
me ;  "  md  if  I  know  anything  of  a  soldier's  heart, 
this  will  do  just  as  mneh  as  the  doctor." 
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As  be  spoke  be  detached  from  his  cost  a  small 
6MuneI  cross,  and  placed  it  in  my  hand,  with  a 
fSDtle  squeeze  of  the  fingers,  and  then  saying, 
^tti  xevoir,"  mored  on. 


<<  Who's  that?'*  cried  I,  soddenlj,  while  tf 
strange  thrill  rsn  throagh  me. 

"  Hush  !"  whispered  the  sorgeon,  eantionslj  ; 
"  hnah !  it  is  the  emperor  !*' 


SONG  OF   THE  NORTH   WIND. 

i  COMB  from  the  fields  of  the  froien  North, 

O'er  the  wsate  of  the  trackless  sea. 
Where  the  winter  sun  looks  wearily  forth. 

And  yieldeth  his  strength  to  me  ; 
As  I  mount  o'er  the  hills  and  gather  mj  might. 

With  the  roar  of  the  Hurricane  ; 
Load  sweeping  in  wrath  by  day  and  night. 

Over  the  ioe-hound  main. 

F^pom  the  awfiil  Steppes  of  the  Scythian  wild. 

Where  the  Boreal  lightnings  play, 
^sr  the  frowning  peaks  of  glaciers  piled, 

I  wend  my  stormy  way  ; 
Where  the  lightest  touch  of  my  blasting  breath 

Plays  over  the  withered  branch. 
And  the  eagle  screams  from  his  eyry  of  death. 

In  the  l(Barftil  Avalancheb 

On  the  lofty  heights  of  the  Dauriaa  chain, 

I  sit  on  my  regal  throne. 
Where  my  snowy  turrets  look  out  o'er  the  main 

On  the  waste  of  the  Arctic  sons  ; 
Alone — alone,  in  my  might  I  dwell. 

When  a  human  foot  ne'er  trod. 
Where  a  human  voice  ne'er  broke  the  spell 

Lying  bound  o'er  Uie  icy  sod. 

.  I  breathe  in  my  wrath  o'er  the  fiaming  ftirge. 

Where  the  laboring  Cvcbpe  dwelt, 
nU  the  lava  rolls  o'er  the  mountain  gorge, 
'    And  forge  and  ftimace  melt ; 
Till  the  fiery  arm  of  Vulcan  yields 

To  the  might  of  my  threatening  roar. 
And  the  red  flames  flow  o'er  the  blooming  fields 

AjmI  the  light  of  the  sanded  shore. 

AwMT  through  the  hollow  caves  I  sweep. 

Where  the  giant  arm  of  Thor 
Shakes  his  gleaming  spear  o'er  the  raging  deep. 

And  manhals  his  steeds  to  war : 
Then  I  blow  my  horn  as  the  thunder  rolls 

Through  the  depths  of  the  lurid  sky, 
.  And  the  wild  waves  foam,  and  the  sea-bell  tolls 

To  my  voice  as  it  passes  by. 

k  the  hmdy  hslb  where  Odin  dwells. 

In  his  palace  of  kingly  might, 
I  em  free  frmn  the  ehain  of  his  Runic  spells. 

And  revel  by  day  and  night ; 
I  sit  at  the  board  where  Heroes  lUl, 

Where  their  blood  flowed  like  the  wave. 
And  the  white  spean  clashed  with  the  wild  war  yell 

'Neath  the  snowy  architrave ! 

Then  sway  1  bound  from  the  Halls  of  Death, 

Where  the  beautiAil  Lena  flows. 
And  wave  the  wand  of  my  Jagged  breath. 

O'er  its  banks  of  crested  snows  ; 
And  lo  !  the  pUUr  tall  and  fitir. 

With  many  a  quaint  device, 
Bpringi  up  in  the  grace  of  Its  beauty  rare— 

A  oolomn  of  flreUed  ice ! 

Oh  Che  earth  is  calm  in  its  silent  rest. 

When  the  south  wind,  soft  and  free, 
Floali  up  like  a  cbud  from  the  vin^ards  blert 

Of  the  glowinff  Araby  ; 
F^m  the  land  Where  the  myrtle  and  cyprev  wave 

In  the  breath  of  the  perftimed  shore  ; 
And  the  dallying  breeie,  where  their  waters  lavs» 

Keeps  time  to  the  golden  oar. 


The  earth  is  ikir  where  the  West  wind  bbws. 

When  the  wearied  birds  are  mute  ; 
And  it  sighs  through  the  trees  at  evening's  dose. 

To  the  tone  of  a  minstrel's  lute ; 
When  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  his  purple  dome. 

O'er  the  sunny  South  ara  shed. 
And  the  peasant  brings  to  his  cottage  home 

The  vintage  ripe  ami  red. 

But  the  earth  is  dark  where  my  fix>t  has  trod  ; 

I  twine  no  flowery  wreath  ; 
In  the  track  of  my  path  lies  a  blasted  sod. 

And  the  waste  of  a  barren  heath  ; 
O'er  the  yellow  harvest  of  waving  grain 

In  my  giant  strength  I  ride. 
And  blackened  and  sere  it  lies  dead  on  the  plain* 

In  the  wealth  of  its  golden  pride. 

The  mariner  sings,  for  his  heart  Is  light. 

When  the  sooUi  wind  fills  his  sail. 
And  the  good  ship  flies  o'er  the  waten  bright. 

To  the  brsath  of  the  fkvoring  gale. 
But  his  song  shall  be  of  a  weltering  surge, 

Of  waves  dashed  mountain  high. 
When  I  chant  o'er  the  ship  its  deathly  dirge 

To  a  moonless  sea  and  sky. 

When  the  rattling  haU  o'er  the  icy  shroud. 

And  the  wreck  of  a  drifting  mast. 
Is  poured  o'er  the  deep  from  the  angry  cloud. 

In  the  torrents  thick  and  fost ; 
When  the  air-spirits  shriek  through  the  howling 
storm. 

And  the  water-fiends  below 
Bear  away  to  their  home  the  mariner's  fi»m. 

Through  the  blackened  waters'  flow. 

Then,  crowned  with  my  shadowy  laurals,  I  flee 

To  my  home  on  the  snow-ridged  peak. 
As  the  eagle  returns  to  his  rock  o'er  the  sea. 

With  the  prey  in  his  blood-crested  beak : 
The  requiem  bell  from  the  coast  is  rung. 

As  I  sweep  o'er  the  ocean's  bed. 
And  I  hear  the  bw  chant  by  the  choristers  song 

For  the  rest  of  the  sainted  dead. 

And  I  come  not  again  till  my  banners  &de. 

And  my  stany  spears  grow  dim — 
Till  the  harvest  is  gone  from  the  sunny  glade. 

Where  floated  the  reaper's  hymn — 
Till  the  winter  sun  looks  wearily  forth. 

And  yieldeth  his  strength  to  mo- 
Then  I  sweep  again  from  the  fhnen  North, 

O'er  the  waste  of  the  traoklaas  sea. 
Boston,  Ab«fsi6cr,  1851.  s.  d.  o. 


MuciATOBS  or  BuBKS  BT  Rktnolds. — ^Through  the 
kindness  of  a  friend  I  have  just  examined  what  I  take 
to  be  an  ii^teresting  and  curious  work  of  art,  vis.,  a 
miniature  of  the  great  Edmund  Burke,  painted  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  said  to  be  the  only  mini^ 
turo  he  ever  painted.  It  Is  a  small  oval  of  ivory, 
executed  in  water-colors,  and  represents  him  past  the 
meridian  of  litSs — his  hair  combed  back  from  his  ample 
forehead,  and  powdered  ;  the  coat  (according  to  the 
ikshion  of  the  day)  without  a  collm',  and,  as  well  as 
the  waistcoat,  of  a  chocolate  color,  a  white  stock,  and 
the  shtrt-frin  of  lace  ;  the  features,  although  retail- 
ing great  animation  and  IntelUgence,  are  round  and 
plump.  The  painting  is  careftiUy  and  delioalslj 
finished.— IL  W.  B.— •*  AUct  and  Qscritt.' 
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From  tlM  SpBCUtor. 
WAXDROP  ON  PI8EASES  OF  THE  HEART.* 

This  Tolume  is  the  result  of  many  yeats'  observa- 
tioo,  experience,  and  reflection,  not  only  on  the 
diseases  of  the  heart,  but  on  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  that  organ,  as  well  in  themselves  as 
in  physiological  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  body, 
especully  of  the  lungs  and  the  oerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem. Dr.  Wardrop  has  carefully  examined  the 
structure  of  the  heart,  and  of  every  other  organ 
which  appears  to  be  influenced  by  the  action  of  the 
heart,  or  to  influence  that  action  m  return ;  and  he 
has  applied  this  knowledge  of  structure  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  various  functions  which  structure 
is  intended  to  fulfil.  These  inquiries,  however 
important  as  extending  our  knowledge,  and  leading 
te  new  ideas  upon  the  heart's  action  through  the 
influence  of  the  muscular,  the  pulmonary,  and  the 
eerebro-spinal  system,  are  in  a  certain  sense  only 
abstract  knowledge  as  regards  anything  but  physi- 
ology; sometimes  bearing  as  much  upon  natural 
theology  as  medicine.  In  Dr.  Wardrop*s  hands 
this  knowledge  is  introductory  to  the  more  useful 
subject  of  the  discovery  end  treatment  of  disdlse. 
In  this  elaborate  reproduction  of  his  medical  ex- 
perience, it  is  probable  that  the  author  may  speak 
with  too  great  certainty  as  to  some  of  his  conclu- 
sions, and  may  seem  (a  common  error)  to  ascribe 
too  niuch  eflfect  to  the  causes  of  disease,  to  allow 
too  little  to  the  warding,  balancing,  and  restoring 
jMwers  of  life,  even  when  the  particular  life  is  not 
of  the  most  vigorous  kind.  But  the  book  is  a 
jremarkable  example  of  patient  qbservation,  invent- 
ive reflection,  and  long-sustained  philosophical 
investigation  applied  to  a  practical  purpose. 

The  medical  results  of  Dr.  Wardrop's  inquiries 
lead  him  to  hold  that  functional  diseases  of  the  heart 
•re  much  more  common  than  is  usually  supposed ; 
that  they  are  easily  discovered  in  an  early  stage, 
and  amenable  at  any  Btag«  to  medical  treatment. 
His  physiological  conclusions  are  the  grounds  of 
his  medical  opinions,  either  directly  or  consequen- 
tially. '*  The  muscttlo-cardiac,  the  pulmo-cardiac, 
and  the  veno-pulmonary  functions''  of  the  title- 
page  form  the  direct  base  of  his  theory,  which 
ftseribes  disorder  of  \hefunciionM  of  the  heart  to  the 
eontinual  changes  of  action  to  which  it  is  subject, 
•od  to  the  influence  exercised  by  other  organs  upon 
|be  ciiculatioo— that  is,  upon  the  heart.  Of  all  the 
organs  of  the  body,  the  lungs  and  heart  alone  never 
net ;  for  to  stop  is  death.  Not  only  is  this  inces- 
sant action  going  on,  and  in  the  heart  with  great 
muscular  forosj  but  both  organs,  and  more  espec- 
ially the  heart,  are  every  moment  liable  to  an 
irregular  if  not  a  disordered  action,  except  during 
healthy  sleep.  The  emotions  of  the  mind,  whether 
sorrowful,  joyful,  or  passionate,  instantly  disorder 
its  action ;  violent  exeroise  or  great  bodily  exertion 
has  the  same  eflect,  and  in  these  eflfecu  the  lungs 
participate.  The  manner  in  which  these  actions  are 
producSed  by  the  '*  musculo-cardiac  *'  function— cer^ 
tain  muscles  when  the  heart  requires  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood  to  stimulate  its  action  compressing 
the  vessels  that  pass  within  them,  so  as  Ui  fornish 
that  supply--is  traced  with  a  minute  and  elaborate 
fulness.    The  author  also  unfolds  his  view  of  the 


*  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  Hesrt )  containing  also  an  accoantof  the  MimcuIo- 
eardiae,  the  Polmo-cardiac,  and  the  Yeno-palmoiiary 
Functioai.  By  James  Wardrop,  M.  D.,  4c.  4c. 
PttbUthsd  by  Cbttrchill. 


mode  by  which  the  *' pulmo-cardiac "  function 
relieves  the  heart  when  overeharged  with  blood 
through  the  violence  of  passion  or  exertion,  by  the 
pulmonaiT  vessels  receiving  the  surplus,  and  when 
they  are  full  by  the  veins  relieving  the  pulmonary 
vessels  of  any  superabundant  blood  which  they  are 
not  capable  of  receiving  without  interruption  to 
respiration.  The  anatomical  and  physiological 
acumen  which  these  expositions  display  are  only 
appreciable  by  the  anatomist ;  though  this  section 
of  the  book  is  very  far  from  being  a  mere  technical 
treatise.  The  simple  yet  all-sufficient  means  by 
which  nature  acts,  the  wonderful  provisions  by 
which  she  guards  against  deprivation  where  depri- 
vation would  be  fatal,  and  the  resourees  she  sup- 
plies, as  in  the  case  of  the  "  o'ereharged  heart/' 
are  explained  with  the  clearness  though  not  with 
the  objects  of  a  Bridgewater  Treatise.  In  explain- 
ing these  sdaptations,  perhaps  the  author  does  not 
sufficiently  impress  their  conservstive  eflSsct  upon 
the  healthy  subject  and  within  certain  limita ;  so 
that  the  text  may  seem  to  imply  thst  a  greater 
general  probability  to  heart  affiactions  exists  than  is 
really  the  case.  This,  however,  is  a  prevalent 
peculiarity  in  special  treatises,  and  very  difficult  t» 
guard  against. 

The  original  views  of  the  action  of  the  hearty 
and  ita  important  connection  with  other  organs,  of 
which  we  have  barely  indicated  the  character,  form 
only  a  portion  of  the  volume.  The  remainder  it 
occupied  by  remarks  on  the  influence  of  other  and 
remoter  organs  of  the  body,  on  the  derangements 
and  diseases  of  the  hem,  tm  the  genersl  nsture  of 
medicines  and  treatment  of  disease,  on  disorders  of 
the  heart  in  general,  and  on  all  morbid  conditions 
to  which  it  IS  subject,  as  well  as  their  symptoms 
snd  mode  of  treatment.  Upon  this  large' field  we 
have  not  room  to  enteTi  even  were  a  miscellaneous 
journal  the  place ;  but  a  few  broad  features  may  b» 
noted.  From  the  action  and  reaction  of  organs,  it 
is  not  essy.10  discriminate  between  first  and  second* 
ary  affections  of  the  heart ;  yet  it  is  only  in  their 
early  stages,  and  while  the  disorder  is  merely  funo- 
tionsl,  thst  much  hope  of  onre  can  he  entertained ; 
when  alteration  of  structure  has  tsken  place,  allevii^ 
tion  is  sll  that  can  be  looked  for.  It  is,  therefore* 
imnortant  to  have  some  leading  rules  to  assist  the 
judgment  on  the  particular  ease.  If  there  be  diffi<^ 
culty  in  deciding  whether  the  lungs  or  the  heart  is 
the  primary  seat  of  the  complaint,  the  siie  of  the 
chest  will  be  an  indication  ;  if  large,  it  is  probably 
the  heart  that  is  diseased — if  smsll ,  the  lungi.  Lan* 
guid  or  irregular  respiradon  is  a  sign  of  heart  disease ; 
'*  respiration  in  pulmonary  sffections  is  only  quick- 
ened.'' If  the  stomsch  seems  to  be  the  probable 
origin  of  disordered  cireulation,  and  signs  of  ifidi** 
gestioo  are  present,  the  attention  should  be  firs^ 
dirscted  to  the  stomach ;  for  even  if  a  complieation 
with  heart  disease  exist,  the  core  of  indig^stiofi 
will  facilitate  the  future  treatment  of  the  heart  die* 
order ;  if  no  symptoms  of  a  deranged  digeatlon  are 
present,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  diaease  of  the  heart  is 
primal.  There  are  numerous  other  leading  rules* 
but  we  have  adduced  enough  to  show  their  nstore. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  oiderlyand 
clear ;  its  treatment  elaborate  to  minuteness,  lliis* 
coupled  with  the  great  extent  of  the  leading  sub« 
ject,  snd  the  number  of  its  collateral  branches, 
produces  a  sense  of  length  and  ponderosity ;  of 
which,  indeed,  the  author  is  aware,  and  which  he 
sufficiently  accounts  for. 

Impfsamd  with  the  nnscrtaintiy  of  hnmaia  life  aiid 
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4t  Um  aontiauaee  of  iftteUaotail  i^gxt^  I  mm  indiioed 
to  offer  Uio.work  in  its  prescot  9tate,  and  aiuit  apolo- 
ipse  for  the  numerous  defbots,  and  for  the  general 
manner  in  which  some  of  the  topics  in  it  are  discussed; 
for,  although  I  have  been  long  employed  in  collecting 
and  oondensiDe  the  materials  of  these  pages,  yet  I  am 
craite  aware  that,  on  a  subject  so  comprehensive  as 
that  on  which  I  profess  to  treat,  with  whatever  indus- 
try I  may  be  able  ftirther  to  prosecute  it,  the  field  of 
Inquiry  is  hx  too  extensive  to  be  satisflnotorily  ex- 
]dered  by  any  one  individual. 

If  «cfa  indalgenoe  may  surely  be  idth  justloe  claimed 
by  tliose  who,  towards  the  ekse  of  a  long  and  bn^  lilb, 
divoAe  a  portion  of  thdr  time  to  leeord  the  results  ef 
their  experience  and  observatioa ;  and  it  is  only  to  be 
jngretted  that,  in  a  practical  profession  like  that  of 
medicine,  so  many  of  our  most  distinguished  brethren 
have  not  left  behind  them  even  the  most-  trifling 
memorial  of  all  their  labors  ;  a  circumstance  much  to 
be  deplored  in  the  lives  of  professional  men,  and 
which  results,  perhaps,  too  frequently  firom  the  desire 
which  most  of  us  feel  to  undergo  less  mental  exertion 
and  Iktigue,  and  to  enjoy  more  tranquillity  and  repose, 
m  we  advance  in  the  vtile  of  years. 

.  This  literary  defect  is,  after  all,  a  very  aeoondary 
flatter  in  a  work  whose  object  ia  to  advance  new 
views  in  physiology  and  to  advocate  a  more  philo- 
Bophical  treatment  of  disease,  and  which  is  intended 
jfiur  the  study  of  the  professional  roan  and  not  the 
perusal  of  the  general  reader.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  book  must  be  recondite,  and  often 
technical;  but  it  has  parts  and  frequent  paasages 
ef  popularity.  It  ^lounds  in  facts,  either  common 
to  physiological  science  or  collected  by  the  author's 
•basrvation.  It  exhibits,  as  we  have  already  inti- 
mated, the  wondera  of  nature  in  her  resourceful 
simplicity,  her  prescient  precautions,  her  varialioas 
firom  establiahed  laws  to  carry  out  th^ir  ends ;  luid 
it  oontinually  displays  the  character  which  Hacoo 
Moribed  to  Galen,  of  a  wise  man  as  well  as  a 
phvaician.  Of  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Wardrop 
ooftects  facts  and  expounds  the  operations  of  nature, 
this  passage  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  animal  economy,  it  may 
be  firequently  observed  that  one  oigan  Is  dotined  to 
perform  several  distinot  flmctions— Ainctions,  indeed, 
m  some  Instances  so  dissimilar,  and  apparently  so 
naeonneeted  with  one  another,  that  it  eouid  not  be 
well  antieipated  that  they  should  be  exeeuted  by  the 
same  physicsl  i^^paratus.  Thus,  for  example,  the  mus- 
eks  of  the  jaw  are  not  on^  employed  to  mastksate  the 
food,  but  th^  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
museular  effort,  evacuate  the  salivary  glands,  squees- 
ing  the  saliva  into  the  mouth  by  the  pressure  which 
they  produce  during  thdr  contractions  on  the  salivary 
apparatus.        *        *        *  • 

^nd  the  bones  not  onlv  support  the  body  1^^  ^ 
framework,  but  they  afibrd  fixed  points  for  the  origin 
and  insertion  of  the  various  muscles,  and  also  form 
walls  of  deibnoe  for  the  internal  organs,  as  the  brain 
and  the  thoraoic  and  pelvic  viscera. 

The  f^nctwns  of  the  resplratoTy  apparatos  are  still 
■ore  multiplied.  Besides  arteriaUsiag  the  blood, 
eenveying  odorous  substances  through  the  usual 
passages  to  the  organ  of  smdl,  assisting  the  retara 
of  the  venous  and  expelling  the  systemic  blood,  and 
pniducing  the  voice,  they  also,  as  I  shall  subsequently 
endeavor  to  demonstrate,  are  employed  in  modifying 
ibe  supply  of  blood  to  the  heart  In  birds  we  find  that 
the  functions  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  are  even 
ftiore  numerous  ;  .the  air  passing  mto  membraneous 
sacs  within  the  chest  and  abdomen,  as  well  as  into 
Uta&s  hollow  bones,  in  order  to  assist  th^  flight 

In  like  manner,  we  shall  find  that  the  voluntary 
mufclst,  besides  bdng  the  active  organs  of  motion,' 
Mfined  to  perform  the  various  movements  of  the  body. 


are  essential  anxfllaries  in  the  droulation  of  the  blood* 


in^  the  arUries  as  well  as  in  the  veins,  perfbroying 
both  these  offices  merely  by  the  pressure  which  tbej 
produce  during  their  contractions  upon  the  a4jsMiit 
vessels.  And,  further,  when  such  muscular  efforts  saoe 
required,  an  additional  vigor  being  at  the  same  mo- 
ment wanted  for  the  heart,  this  of&e  is  performed  hj 
the  same  muscular  contractions  which  are  employed 
to  accomplish  the  effort ;  and  thus  it  is  wisely  consd- 
tuted  that  the  very  same  organs  which  perform  the 
movements,  and  necessarily  cause  a  certain  degree  ef 
exhaustioo,  are  also  the  means  of  invigorating  the 
heaitK 


Among  the  means,  says  Dr.  Wardrop,  to  influ- 
ence the  circulation  and  relieve  the  heart,  not  in 
the  poetical  though  proper  enough  sense  of  "  the 
spirits,"  are  laughing,  crying,  weeping,  sobbings 
sighing,  coughing,  sneezing,  hiccup,  and  vomiting ; 
that  which  we  suppose  to  be  a  mental  being  in 
part  a  mechanical,  or  at  least  a  physiological  action. 

Crying,  which  ooosisls  In  a  sooessskm  of  vmlenl 
and  lonff-protraotsd  expirations,  wUl  have  the  efibct^ 
by  dimuusfaing  the  eirsulation  in  the  puhnooaiy 
arteries,  of  unloading  the  left  heart  and  laige  arteries 
of  any  surplus  (|uantity  of  blood,  caused  by  the  aetiiNa 
of  the  heart  havmg  been  disturbed,  whether  by  mond 
causes  or  from  bodily  pain ;  hence  the  relief  whkah 
those  who  suffer  mental  affliction  or  bodily  pata 
derive  from  cryine — an  act  which  is  resorted  te 
throughout  the  whole  animal  kingdom  to  relieve  thf 
heart  ttom  the  hurtfdl  effects  of  pain. 

From  the  same  cause  arise  the  great  languor  In  (he 
circulation,  and  even  the  pernicious  efieotB  which  have 
so  often  been  known  to  foUow  the  endurance  of  severs 
bodily  pain  without  crying.  A  man  who  made  ne 
signs  of  great  snfforing  during  a  milltaiy  flogging 
dropped  &wn  lifoless. 

We  see  many  examples  of  crying  In  hysteiical 
women  ;  and  the  screams  which  are  made  from  imt 
or  fipom  mental  agony  must  have  a  powerAil  influence 
in  unloading  a  congested  heart        #        #       # 

Weeping,  also,  which  consists  in  irregular  respire 
tion,  either  with  or  without  crying,  is  an  effiort  or 
voluntary  act  made  to  facilitate  the  pulmonaiy  ciroo* 
lation  and  relieve  that  congestion  in  the  heart  which 
is  caused  by  grief.  Weeping,  (observes  Haller,)  begins 
with  a  Ml  inspiration,  after  which,  follow  short  expi* 
rations  and  inspirations.  It  is  finished  by  a  deep 
expiration,  and  immediately  fimowed  by  a  deep  in^pU 
ration. 

Hence  arise  the  baneftil  effects,  and  the  aensalkm 
of  fulness,  "  the  fulness  of  heart,"  sad  even  of  pain 
in  the  oaidiae  rsgbn,  so  frequently  experienced  by 
those  who  have  not  wept  when  the  miiid  hss  besn 
greatly  agitated. 

Sighing  appears  also  to  be  a  movement  employed 
by  nature  to  relieve  the  heart  fh>m  conation.  The 
full  inspirations  which  are  made  in  sighia^ ,  by  with* 
drawing  the  venous  blood  from  the  head,  wiU  assist  in 
restoring  the  balance  of  the  circulation,  both  within 
the  head  and  chest,  when  it  has  been  destroyed  by 
some  violent  mental  emotion  or  bodily  pain. 

He  sighed  a  sigh  so  porteoos  and  profound,  as  it 
Did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk  and  end  his  being. 

Shakspbabk. 

The  propriety  of  the  following  rule  is  generally 
admitted ;  but  few,  perhaps',  earry  it  so  £ir  as  Dr. 
Wvdrop.  Many  phyaicians  atop  at  food ;  civiliMd 
man  having  been  trained  to  gorroandiie. 

To  enable  the  economy  to  perform  some  of  the  pro* 
oesssB  flir  rwloring  the  healthy  state  of  the  Ueod,  raaa 
appears  to  be  endowed  with  inttinett,  by  which  hi 
can  make  choice  of  such  kinds  of  flxid  and  drinks  •• 
contain  the  elementary  substances  which  are  seoessaij 
in  the  chendco-vital  laboratory,  and  enaUe  it  to  form 
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#fto)i  oompOttiidB  u  mkj  be  required  for  vestering  the 
•Mood  (o  %  heelthy  etate.  This  impulse  prompts  mui 
to  clmnge  his  food  whea  snUinnng  from  diseaee ;  Mid, 
however  incoosistent  or  improper  the  ibod  he  seleote 
■Mj  ftppeu*,  the  ohoioe  is  alwsys  ibiind  to  beaeit  end 
jMver  to  injure  him.  ^ 

To  allow  the  sick  to  ob^  theee  instincts,  is  a  very 
Qsefal  praetieal  maxim ;  for  when  the  most  acoom- 
plished  practitioner  cannot  presume  to  dicute  either 
4he  kind  or  the  quantity  of  food  or  drink,  the  sick  man 
can  with  confidence  select  for  himself  su<rii  as  are  most 
|»alatable  and  grateful  Hence,  amongst  the  sick,  there 
are  some  who  prefor  animal  to  yegetable  food,  some 
salted  to  fresh  meatB,  some  fermented  liquors,  and 
others  wines,  some  acidulated  drinks,  and  others  give 
the  prefS^ence  to  plain  water. 

Disease  of  the  heart  woold  seem  a  product  of 
high  civilization.  The  savage  is  possibly  heartr 
whole ;  so  is  the  wild  animal ;  the  poor  man  is 
seldom  afflicted  with  it;  the  victims  are  those  who 
live  artificially,  excite  the  nervous  system,  and 
train  the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  body. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  may  be  considered  almost 
exclusively  incidental  to  mankind.  In  domestic 
animals,  such  as  the  horse,  which  is  much  exposed 
to  inordinate  muscular  exertions,  the  heart  is  fre- 
quently found  in  a  diseased  condition  ;  but  in  wild 
animals  diseases  of  the  vascular  system  have  seldom  or 
never  been  observed. 


THE  LATE  DUCHESS  d'aNGOULBMB. 

The  Dibats,  which  was  the  semi-official  or^o  of 
the  Orleans  dynasty,  says  :— "  It  is  rarely  in  the 
destiny  of  public  personages  to  soflen  hearts,  and 
to  excite  sensibility.  It  appears  that  we  are  less 
moved  and  less  affected  by  those  grand  misfortunes 
which  participate  in  the  generalitv  of  history  than 
we  are  by  private  misfortunes.  But  when  the  im- 
mense mass  of  sorrow  heaped  on  this  august  orphan, 
and  the  greatness  and  continuance  of  the  misfortune^ 
which  have  made  her  life  a  perpetual  holocaust 
are  considered,  we  cannot  prevent  onrselves  from 
feeling  a  pious  and  respeciful  sentiment  of  pity. 
It  is  apropos  to  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  that  one  might  feel  the  same  as- 
tonishment as  Bossuetatthe  quantity  of  tears  which 
the  eyes  of  queens  may  contain.  Her  life  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word — she  was  unfortunate  from 
the  first  day  of  her  existence  to  the  last.  Maria 
Theresa  of  France  was  thirteen  years  of  a^e  when 
she  entered  the  Temple  to  share  the  caotivity  of 
her  father,  her  mother,  her  brother,  and  her  aunt. 
She  saw  successively  fall  around  her  all  wham  she 
loved  ;  her  father  was  guillotined  on  the  Slst  Jan- 
nary,  1703 ;  her  mother  shared  a  like  fate  on  the 
16th  October,  her  aunt,  Mme.  Elixabeth,  on  the 
0th  May,  1704 ;  her  brother  expired  in  his  prison 
on  the  8th  June,  1705.  Left  alone  of  this  group  of 
victims,  the  young  princess  was  only  restored  to 
liberty  in  December,  1705,  when  she  was  exchanged 
for  the  commissaries  which  Domooriez  had  deliv- 
ered op  to  the  Austrians.  Mme.  Royale,  as  she 
was  called,  went  first  to  Vienna;  afterwards,  in 
May,  1798,  she  rejoined  her  uncle,  afterwards  Louis 
XVIII.,  at  Mituu,  where  she  married  her  cousin, 
the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  eldest  son  of  the  Count 
d'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X.  The  Duchess 
d*Aflgouleme  followed  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
exiled  family  on  the  Continent,  and  afterwards  in 
£ngland,  where  she  resided  at  Hartwell,  in  com- 
plete retirement,  until  the  restoration.  On  the 4th 
May,  1814,  she  returned  to  Peris  with  Louis  XVIII. 


She  was  at  Bordeaux  when  the  emperor  landed  it 
Canoes.  Forced  again  to  quit  theeountry,  she  re- 
turned to  England,  and  again  came  back  to  Paris 
en  98th  July,  1816.  Fifteen  yeara  after,  in  the 
same  month  of  July,  a  new  revolution  again  drove 
her  into  exile ;  and  at  lengthy  a  few  days  since, 
having  near  her  death*bed  Uie  Count  de  Chamboid, 
her  dear  nephew  and  the  heir  of  her  long  and  glo- 
rious race,  she  terminated  a  life  of  virtues,  of  mi»- 
fortunes,  of  prayer,  and  of  saorifioe.  We  de  not 
here  recount  the  political  life  of  the  Duchess  d'Afi- 
gottleme.  The  truth  has  been  formerly  departed 
from  in  saying  that  she  took  an  acttve  part  in  pub- 
lic aflbirs.  The  same  has  been  said  of  her  unfor- 
tunate mother,  and  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  lately 
seen  from  faithful  recitals  how  much  repugnance 
and  dislike  Marie  Antoinette  felt  to  politics.  The 
tragical  catastrophes  in  the  midst  of  which  the  pri»- 
oner  of  the  Temple  had  grown  up  must  have  ith 
spi  red  her  with  a  deep  disdain  for  earthly  things.  Ill 
the  will  of  Louis  XVI.  we  find  these  simple  and 
sublime  words :  '  I  recommend  my  children  to  ro)r 
wife ;  I  recommend  her  to  make  tliem  regard  th^ 
grandeurs  of  this  world  (if  they  are  condemned  to 
enjoy  them)  as  dangerous  and  perishable  ad  vantageo, 
and  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  the  only  solid 
and  durable  glory  of  eternity. '  The  pious  daughtej 
of  Louis  X  Vi.  obeyed  this  advice.  She  displayed  as 
much  heroic  courage  in  the  struggle  as  she  showed 
resignation  wtien  Uod  had  pronounced  her  doom. 
Her  life  was  one  long  and  painful  pilgrimage ;  k 
waa  one  which  might  be  called  the  road  of  the 
cross.  There  are  existences  which  appear  to  be 
predestined  by  God  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  faulti 
of  humanity — they  are,  if  we  may  use  the  expreo 
sion,  chosen  victims.  In  the  horrible  times  through 
which  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  passed,  her  tean 
were  like  an  every-day  offering  for  the  expiation  el 
the  crimes  which  were  committed  around  lier 
Even  at  a  period  when  the  aocumolaiion  of  catas> 
trophes  and  the  philosophy  of  history  have  erwHr 
ually  tended  to  harden  hearts,  the  death  of  Maria 
Theresa  of  France  is  a  subject  of  general  grief." 

The  Pays,  a  republican  journal,  pays  an  equally 
warm  tribute.  It  says  :  **  The  Duchess  d'Angou- 
leme  was  the  model  of  every  virtue,  sanctified  by 
every  misfortune.  Her  life  was  as  irreproachable 
as  her  conscience.  She  had  that  greatness  of  soul 
which  fortune  could  not  degrade,  and  which  re- 
verses could  not  discourage.  Inflexible  as  duty, 
she  was  always  like  herseU'  as  well  in  exile  aa  in 
the  palace  of  royalty.  Her  apparent  rigidity  waa 
only  the  excess  of  her  sorrow  and  of  her  resignation^ 
Her  heart  was  open  to  all  that  was  noble  and  gen- 
erous. French  by  blood,  all  her  wishes  were  for 
her  country;  Christian  by  education,  by  misfcHV 
tunes,  and  by  convictions,  all  her  ideas  and  all  her 
hopes  were  in  God.  It  is  impossible  that  the  last 
sigh  of  such  a  woman,  far  from  France,  should  not 
cause  an  emotion  in  every  heart,  without  exception 
of  parties.  France  owes  a  reparation  to  that  inno- 
cent and  pure  victim,  who  paid  with  her  tears,  with 
her  griels,  with  her  exile,  with  her  regrela,  and 
with  her  death  in  a  foreign  land,  for  tlie  triumph  of 
the  French  revolution.  This  reparation  France 
could  not  offer  her  by  dispossessing  herself  of  her 
proper  sovereignty  at  the  feet  of  the  majesty  in 
exile ;  but  it  may  make  it  by  depoeiifg  its  homage 
of  respect  and  admiration  at  the  feet  of  the  majesty 
of  death.  The  Duchess  dMngouieme  will  live  in 
history  as  one  of  the  women  who  have  the  moot 
honored  her  oountrr  and  her  day.  Royalists  or 
republicans,  all  will  say  and  fee]  like  ns.    This 
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•hofnage  is  not  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  party,  it  is 
the  spirit  of  justice.  The  repablic,  besides,  should 
not  be  afraid  of  manifesting  emotion  in  presence  of 
this  tomb.  This  emotion  is  honorable  to  it.  It 
shows  that  in  feeling  itself  strong,  it  no  longer 
dreads  feeling  impartial.  The  republic  does  not, 
as  it  did  formerly,  exist  only  with  distrust.  With- 
out ceasing  to  be  inflexible,  it  has  ceased  to  be 
cruel ;  and  if  it  no  longer  recogniies  rights  as  an- 
terior and  superior  to  those  of  France,  it  is  sufll- 
ciently  just  to  recognize  and  honor  in  the  families 
which  it  has  driven  from  the  throne,  those  heredi- 
tary virtues  which  are  no  longer  a  menace  for 
liberty,  and  will  always  be  an  honor  for  humanity. 
There  is  in  this  death  another  lesson  of  a  more 
general  and  elevated  order.  The  Duchess  d'An- 
gouleme  was  the  last  of  the  family  surprised  and 
struck  by  the  French  revolution.  She  alone  could 
raise  her  head  to  curse  it,  and  to  throw  upon  it  the 
•tain  of  blood  of  her  parents,  which  had  fallen  almost 
<m  her  own  hands.  Noble  and  holy  woman,  this 
ahe  has  not  done,  and  blessed  be  her  memory  for 
the  forbearance !  With  the  last  royal  victim  of  the 
first  republic  the  sanguinary  past  belongs  to  history 
alone.'* 


ULBT  MOMENTS  OF  THE  COUNTESS  OE  MARNES  (DUCH- 
ESS d'anoouleme.) 

The  following  interesting  account  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Legitimist  journals  from  Frohsdorf,  by 
\%  member  of  the  household  of  the  late  princess  :— 

On  the  12th  October,  the  Countess  de  Mames  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health.  The 
Frenchmen  by  whom  she  was  surrounded  at  that 
period,  and  who  had  been  drawn  to  Frohsdorf  to 
render  homage  to  her  on  the  day  of  her  ftU,,  were 
astonished  at  witnessing  the  kind  activity  she  dis- 
plaved  in  showing  them  the  environs  of  her  residence, 
and  at  the  vivacity  with  which  she  expressed  her 
■entiments  towards  her  country ;  they  were  only 
rendered  sad  when  they  heard  her  say  with  emotion, 
**  Dear  France  !  I  am  too  old  ever  to  see  it  again  ! 
liiaj  God  protect  it !  and  may  my  nephew  one  day  be 
able  to  make  it  resume  the  course  of  its  glorious  desti- 
nies !  The  disinterested  hope  of  a  happiness  which  I 
ahall  not  share  in  on  earth  sij^ces  for  my  consolation. ' ' 
On  Uiat  day  she  received  a  letter  from  the  Arch- 
duchess Sophia,  the  mother  of  the  emperor,  announc- 
ing her  intention  of  visiting  her  on  the  occasion  of 
her  fiU,  "  In  the  event  of  your  b^ng-  prevented 
from  receiving  me,"  said  she,  **  I  will  delay  my  visit, 
but  I  do  not  renounce  it ;  for,  my  dear  aunt,  I  shall 
wnsider  it  a  fete  for  me  to  see  you.*'  Alas !  that 
fiU  was  doomed  to  be  cruelly  disturbed.  On  the 
iSth,  during  mass,  the  Countess  de  Mames  felt  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  disease  which  was  fatal  to  her. 
JPinding  herself  fainting,  she  left  the  chapel,  but, 
struggOng  against  her  feelings,  she  went  into  the 
saloon  some  minutes  after,  in  order  not  to  cause  alarm 
to  her  family.  The  paleness  and  contraction  of  her 
features  alarmed  us  ;  the  Count  and  Countess  of 
Ghambord  begged  her  to  return  to  her  apartment, 
and  sent  for  Baron  Thevenot,  her  physician,  who 
prescribed  what  he  thought  requisite  for  her.  On  the 
14th  the  Archduchess  £phia  and  her  suite  arrived 
fkrom  Schoenbrunn.  The  Countess  de  Marnes  insisted 
on  getting  up  to  receive  her  ;  the  physician  was  com- 
pelled to  enforce  his  advice  that  she  should  remun  in 
bed,  which  h€  said  she  could  not  leave  without  imme- 
diate danger.  The  archduchess  came  to  see  her  in 
her  bed-room ;  they  had  a  long  conversation  to- 
gether ;  the  august  Invalid  spoke  freely,  and  with 
affection,  of  aU  &at  most  interested  the  maternal  heart 
of  the  archduchess,    niness  seemed  to  have  been 


forgotten ;  it  appeared  as  if  it  had  yielded  to  medl* 
cine.  On  the  15th,  the  day  of  her  fUe,  Monsignor 
Viale,  the  Apostolic  Nuncio,  came  to  visit  her,  and  to 
celebrate  mass  at  FrohsdorC  The  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian d'Este,  also  arrived  to  pay  his  respects  to  her, 
but  Dr.  Thevenot  forbade  her  receiving  any  Tisitors, 
fearing  the  agitation  which  began  to  manifest  itself, 
and  was  symptomatic  of  approaching  fever.  The 
Count  and  Countess  of  Chambord  were  alone  per- 
mitted to  offer  her  their  congratulations  ;  and  this 
day,  which  was  to  have  been  such  a  happy  one,  waa 
very  melancholy.  As  a  symbol  of  the  destiny  of  this 
princess,  her  fete  day  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  terrible  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Queen 
liarie  Antoinette.  This  melancholy  day,  which  she 
passed  in  mourning  and  in  the  most  absolute  solitude, 
recalled  all  the  most  painful  reminiscences  of  her 
mind,  and  the  most  dangerous  effects  were  anticipated. 
"  Nothing  shall  prevent  me,"  she  said,  "  fW>m  going 
to-morrow  to  the  chapel  to  render  to  tiie  memory  of 
my  mother  those  duties  in  which  I  have  never  feiled.'* 
During  the  night  her  illness  increased  in  the  most 
alarming  manner ;  by  the  side  of  her  bed  watched 
Mme.  de  Sainte-Preuve,  whom  she  had  protected 
from  her  childhood,  and  who  is  the  granddaughter 
of  her  governess,  Mme.  de  Freminville.  "  My  dear 
child,"  said  the  countess  to  her,  **  we  must  part  Do 
you  hear  what  is  taking  place  in  my  chest?  Do  not 
deceive  yourself ;  it  is  the  death-rattle."  Mme.  de 
Sainte-Preuve,  who  was  kneeling  beside  her  bed, 
could  not  restrain  her  tears.  "What  is  this  that 
moistens  my  hands?"  exclaimed  the  countess,  in  all 
the  delirium  of  fever.  She  then  prayed  fervently, 
and  said  the  litanies  ;  she  firequently  repeated,  "  Holy 
patriarchs,  holy  angels,  protect  my  nephew  !  Save 
France  !  My  God,  unworthy  as  I  am,  in  your  mercy 
receive  my  soul.  Hear  the  prayer  of  your  humble 
servant,  who  is  on  the  threshold  of  eternity  !"  Not- 
withstanding the  dreadful  night  she  had  passed,  and 
the  rattle  which  continued,  she  endeavored  in  the 
morning  to  get  out  of  her  bed,  in  order  to  go  and 
pray  for  her  mother.  Her  attendants  succeeded  in 
preventing  her  by  saying  that  the  nuncio  was  coming 
to  perform  the  service  for  Marie  Antoinette.  *'  Ex- 
press to  him  how  gratefiil  I  feel  to  him,"  she  replied. 
The  Abbe  Trebuquet  then  proposed  to  her  to  reoeive 
the  communion  ;  she  jqyfuUy  acceded  to  this  propo- 
sition, which  restored  calmness  to  her  soul,  and  raised 
it  towards  God  with  the  exalted  piety  for  which  she 
was  remarkable.  Dr.  Sceburger,  first  physician  of 
the  emperor,  came  to  unite  his  skill  to  that  of  Dr. 
Thevenot ;  they  held  a  consultation  on  the  state  of 
the  patient,  and  on  the  best  means  of  saving  her. 
They  found  that  her  disease  was  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  of  such  a  violent  kind  as  to  be  almost  beyond 
the  reach  of  medical  treatment  During  the  night, 
however,  and  on  the  following  morning,  a  fevorable 
reaction  appeared  to  manifest  itself,  which  inspired 
some  hope.  Taking  advantage  of  this  unlooked  for 
amelioration,  the  Countess  de  Mames  had  herself 
moved  on  to  a  so&,  and  carried  into  her  saloon.  She 
was,  at  her  request,  placed  near  her  secretaire,  the 
drawers  of  which  she  opened,  in  order  to  arrange  her 
papers.  She  questioned  me  with  perfect  calmness 
and  lucidity  on  all  the  afiEiurs  connected  with  the 
charitable  establishment  which  she  had  placed  under 
my  direction,  informing  herself  in  detail  of  the  interest 
of  every  one,  even  the  most  humble,  and  giring 
orders  on  some  particular  matters  to  her  secretary, 
M.  Sainte-Preuve.  She  afterwards  asked  me  to  read 
several  letters  which  had  been  addressed  to  her,  and 
gave  me  precise  directions  as  to  •  the  answers  to  be 
sent  "  Now,"  she  said  to  me,  **  I  wish  to  see 
Charles  de  Sainte-Maure ;  his  presenoe  remhids  me 
of  his  excellent  mother,  whom  I  so  much  kved,  and 
whose  death  was  caused  by  her  sfieotioB  for  me.  Yon 
will  afterwards  call  Stanislaa  de  Blaeas ;  I  have  soms 
oommiuueations  to  transmit  through  him   to  Us 
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trotibcr  uid  to  his  fiunily.  I  Bhonld  tM  ftlao  g^ad  (o 
IM  M.  de  Villette,  but  he  is  deaf ;  I  should  be  obliged 
to  raise  my  Toioe,  and  1117  ehest  is  too  flUigued ;  I  am 

frieved  at  this,  as  he  is  so  attached  to  toy  nephew, 
on  will  also  call  to  me  the  good  Mme.  de  Chabannes  ; 
I  wish  her  to  giTO  news  of  me  to  Mme.  di  Rouge,  who 
will  be  distressed  at  haring  left  Frohsdorf  at  the 
moment  I  was  taken  ilL  Yon  will  write  to  the 
Dttchees  de  L^vis,  and  tell  her  how  much  I  am  grati- 
fied by  her  amiable  letter,  and  her  desire  to  see  me 
Again.  I  Would  see  her  myself  with  great  pleasure, 
but  I  am  so  old  and  so  ill !  God*s  will  be  done  !  I 
will  speak  more  fUUy  on  the  subject  to  M.  de  Levis." 
I  brought  the  persons  to  her  whom  she  had  men- 
tioned, and  they  stopped  with  her  for  a  few  minutes. 
After  this,  she  said  to  me,  "  Now  call  M.  Charlet  to 
me,  and  tell  him  to  bring  all  his  papers  with  him  ;  I 
hare  something  to  which  I  attach  great  importance  to 
arrange  with  him,  while  I  have  yet  strength."  The 
matter  in  question  was  a  list  of  unfortunate  persons 
to  whom  she  wished  to  send  pecuniary  assistance. 
Her  last  act  was  thus  one  dictated  by  that  spirit  of 
benevolence  which  had  alleviated  so  many  misfor- 
tunes. Dr.  Thevenot  begged  her  to  remain  quiet,  as 
he  apprehended  a  return  of  those  symptoms  which 
had  so  much  alarmed  us  on  the  previous  night.  In. 
fkct,  the  fever  had  begun  to  reappear  in  the  most 
alarming  manner,  and  during  the  night  her  brain 
was  affected.  From  that  time  she  was  constantly 
offering  up  prayers.  "  My  God,'*  she  would  exclaim, 
**  I  beg  parion  for  my  faults  ;  assist  your  humble 
•ervant  at  this  moment,  which  is  to  decide  my  eternal 
ctate.'*  Drs.  Thevenot  and  Soeburger  passed  the 
night  near  her,  employing  all  the  resources  of  science 
In  her  behalf,  but,  alas  !  without  success  ;  her  strength 
became  exhausted,  and  her  movements  paralyzed. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  Count  de  Chambord  spoke  to 
her,  her  intelligence  seemed  to  revive  ;  to  that  well- 
loved  voice,  she  replied  with  maternal  tenderness, 
^  Adieu,  I  am  exhausted."  These  were  the  last 
words  she  spoke.  Madame  de  Sainte-Preuve,  stoop- 
ing over  her  bed,  moistened  the  parched  lips  of  jthe 
^Cugust  patient ;  she  understood  her  slightest  move- 
cnent,  and  attended  to  every  look  with  the  intelligent 
end  tender  seal  of  a  sister  of  charity  watching  an 
ekpiring  mother.  The  Abbe  Tr^buquet  read  the 
prayers  fbr  the  dying,  which  the  Countess  followed 
with  great  fervor,  but  the  ratUe  became  every  mo- 
«aent  weaker.  The  Count  and  Countess  de  Chambord, 
with  all  the  household  friends  and  dependents,  were 
db  their  knees  at  prayer.  A  sudden  and  deep  silence 
dbilled  every  heart  Over  the  head  of  the  dying 
^untess  was  a  painting  representing  the  consoling 
«ngel  pointing  out  to  Louis  XVL  the  glory  of  heaven. 
Ihe  worthy  priest  raised  his  arms  and  the  cross 
towards  this  painting,  thus  uniting  the  idea  of  the 
geokt  expiation  of  Calvary  with  the  painful  souvenirs 
of  the  21 9t  January,  and  the  present  sacrifice  of  pro- 
icribed  virtue  expiring  in  exile.  Our  hearts  under- 
stood his  feelings,  and  repeated  with  him,  **  Daughter 
of  Saint  Louis,  and  of  Louis  XVI.,  ascend  to  heaven." 

The  following  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
the  Duchess  d*Angouleme  :-^ 

In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and 
Coly  Ghost  !— 

I  submit  myself  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence ;  I  do  not  fear  death,  and,  notwithstanding  my 
little  merit,  I  trust  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  God,  at 
Ihe  same  time  beseeching  Him  for  time  and  grace  to 
receive  the  last  sacraments  of  the  ohuroh  with  the 
most  fbrvent  piety. 

I  die  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  religion, 
ih  which  I  have  lived  as  fkithfUUy  as  it  was  possible 
finr  me  to  do,  and  to  which  I  owe  all  the  oonsolatbns 
Of  my  life. 

After  the  example  of  my  parents,  I  pardon  with  all 
Qj  ioul,  and  without  exception,  all  those  who  have 


lujnred  or  olfended  me,  sincerely  paying  to  God  to 
extend  to  them  his  mercy,  as  well  as  to  myself,  and 
beseeching  him  to  pardon  all  my  fkults. 

I  thank  all  Frenchmen  who  have  remained  fkithfUl 
to  my  fkmily  and  to  myself,  for  the  proo&  of  devoted- 
ness  which  they  have  given  us,  and  for  the  suflerings 
and  afllietions  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  on 
our  aooount. 

I  pray  God  to  spread  his  blessings  on  France,  which 
I  have  always  loved,  in  the  midst  of  my  most  bitter 
afflictions. 

.  I  thank  the  Emperor  of  Austria  fbr  the  asylum 
which  he  has  given  in  his  states  to  my  Umily  and  to 
myself.  I  am  grateful  for  the  proofs  of  interest  and  of 
friendship  which  I  have  received  from  the  imperial 
fiimily,  particularly  under  the  most  painfUl  circum- 
stances. I  am  also  sensible  of  the  sentiments  which  a 
great  number  of  his  subjects,  particularly  the  inhab- 
itants of  Gorits,  have  manifteted  towards  me. 

Having  always  considered  my  nephew  Henri  and 
my  niece  Louise  as  my  childr«i,  I  give  them  my 
materhal  benediction  ;  they  have  had  the  happiness 
of  being  brought  up  in  our  holy  religion.  May  they 
always  remain  fiiithful  to  it — ^may  they  always  be  the 
wor^y  descendants  of  Saint  Louis  !  May  my  nephew 
devote  his  faculties  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
duties  which  his  position  imposes  on  him  !  May  1^ 
never  depart  flnom  the  paths  of  moderation,  of  justioe, 
and  of  truth  ! 

I  constitute  my  nephew  Henri,  Count  de  Chambord, 
my  universal  legatee. 

I  wish  my  remains  to  be  deposited  at  Gorits,  in  the 
tomb  of  the  Franciscans,  between  my  husband  and 
my  fkther.  I  do  not  wish  any  solemn  service  to  be 
performed  for  me,  but  only  masses  for  tiie  repose  Of 
my  soul. 

The  above  will  is  followed  by  legacies  to  sereial 
old  servants,  to  the  poor,  and  other  souvenirs  of 
afiection. 


Ik  what  part  or  section  of 'society  is  there  not  a 
vast  preponderance  of  aristocratic  influence  ?  Where 
will  Mr.  Fox  not  find  the  worship  of  rank  ?  He  com- 
plains of  the  number  of  lords  in  ib»  House  of  Commons, 
and  refers  their  presence  to  corruption  ;  but  where 
there  is  no  corruption,  or  no  corruption  of  the  nature 
which  Mr.  Fox  has  in  view,  does  he  not  also  note  the 
aristocratic  ascendency  ?  In  what  company,  however 
radical,  will  he  find  the  lord  thrust  to  the  bottom  of 
the  table  ?  and  how  fow  are  the  meetings,  scientific, 
philanthropic,  social,  or  political,  in  which  the  lord 
who  is  one  of  the  number  is  not  elected  to  the  honors 
of  the  chair,  no  matter  what  wiser  and  better  men  may 
be  present  ?  Foreigners  are  much  struck  with  the 
English  homage  to  rank,  which  they  know  not  how 
to  reconcile  with  the  manlier  nationid  characteristics. 
Some  years  ago  Cuvier  visited  this  country,  accompa- 
nied by  a  young  nobleman.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
water  all  the  honor  had  been  Cuvier's,  and  the 
nobleman's  honor  had  been  the  honor  of  being  the 
chosen  companion  of  the  man  of  science  ;  but  to  the 
awkward  distress  of  the  marquis,  he  found  their  rela- 
tions reversed  the  moment  he  touched  the  British 
soil,  and  he  became  the  great  man  whose  opinions 
and  wishes  were  consulted  on  all  subjects,  and  Cuvier 
was  depressed  to  the  humble  companion.  The  young 
noble  was  intensely  ashamed  of  his  own  false  position, 
and  blushed  for  the  servile  respect  misbestowed  on 
himself,  while  the  distinguished  man  at  his  side  was 
comparatively  neglected. — Examiner, 


The  question  between  France  and  Germany  relatiwi 
to  the  navisation  of  the  Rhine  is  expected  to  be  set- 
tled definitivdy  before  the  1st  of  January.  MeaA- 
while  Bavaria,  Baden,  Nassau,  and  Hesse  have  agreed 
to  admit  France  to  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights  of 
navigation  on  that  stream  up  to  Deoember  81. — A. 
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ON   KOSSUTH'S   YOTAGE  TO  AMERICA. — ^THE  CITY  SPRING. 


ON  Kossuth's  votagb  to  ambbica. 

Ravk  oyer  other  ]«ndf  and  other  seM, 

ni-omen'd  bUek-wing*d  breen ! 

Bat  spare  the  friendly  saihi  that  waft  ainij 

Him  who  was  deemed  the  pr^ 

Of  despot  dark  as  thou—- one  sending  fbrth 

The  torturers  of  the  north, 

To  fix  upon  his  Cauoasos  onoe  more 

The  demi-god  who  bora 

To  sad  humanity  Heaven's  fire  and  light, 

Whereby  should  reunite 

In  happier  bonds  the  nations  of  the  earth  ; 

Whose  JoTO-like  brow  gave  birth 

To  that  high  wisdom,  whence  all  blessings  flow 

On  mortate  here  below. 

Back  not,  0  Boreal  Breeze,  that  laboring  breast 

On  whioh,  half-dead,  yet  rest 

The  hopes  of  millions,  and  rest  there  alone. 

Impiously  every  throne 

Crushes  the  credulous  ;  none  else  than  he 

Can  raise  and  set  th6m  free. 

O  bear  him  on  in  safety  and  in  health  ! 

Bear  on  a  freight  of  wealth 

Such  as  no  vessel  yet  hath  ever  borne ; 

Although  with  banner  torn 

He  uiges  through  tempestuous  waves  his  way  ; 

Tet  shall  a  brighter  day 

Shine  on  him  in  his  own  reoonquered  field ; 

Relenting  &te  shall  yield 

To  constant  virtue.    Hungary  !  no  more 

Thy  saddest  loss  deplore  ; 

Look  to  the  star-crown*d  Qenius  of  the  West, 

Sole  guardian  of  Uie  opprest 

O  !  I&at  one  only  nation  dared  to  save 

Kossuth,  the  true  and  brave  ! 

W.  S.  Laxdob. 


THE   CITY   SPRING. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Home  Journal : 

Messrs.  Editors, — ^As  there  are  doubtless  many  of 
your  subscribers  scattered  through  our  vast  republic, 
to  whom  the  Baltimore  City  Spring  is  replete  with 
delightful  associations,  the  re-publication  of  these 
stanzas  in  your  widely  disseminated  journal  may  af- 
ford plessure  to  some  exile  from  his  native  home  :* 

AnD  art  thou  flowing  still,  old  fount. 

As  when  thy  stream  of  yore 
To  its  old  barrel's  brim  would  mount. 

And,  sparkling  there,  run  o'er  ? 

Not  thence  in  marble  channel  led, 
With  art's  cramped  arch  on  high, 

Its  course  was  nature's  gravelled  bed. 
Its  roof  the  boundless  sky. 

••  Us  boys"  were  not  forbid  to  rove, 

Or  do  as  we  might  please  ; 
For  thou  hadst  then  no  stately  grove, 

No  fence,  no  walks,  no  trees. 

No  keeper's  frown;  no  placard's  threat, 

Repressed  our  sports  and  glee. 
Though  often,  when  we  went  home  wet. 

We  'd  rue  our  pranks  with  thee. 

I  *d  love,  if  thou  could'st  speak,  to  hear 

The  tales  thy  tongue  might  tdl ; 
They  'd  come  as  grateful  to  my  ear 

As  notes  from  that  «*  old  belL" 

A  thousand  scn^Ms,  ten  thousand  joys. 

Thy  chronicles  contain  ; 
The  old-town  and  the  new-town  boys 

Would  live  and  fight  again. 


And  pretty  giris  would  gatiher  xoond, 

Who  oft  have  dealt  the  prise 
That  fiats  as  wdl  as  lanee  nave  tend — 

The  light  from  Beantj's  eyes. 

Not  Froissart's  tales  of  war  and  loffs. 

On  whioh  I  'm  wont  to  pore. 
Could  so  my  yearning  fhneies  move 

As  thy  eoUeoted  lore. 

Th^  've  hid  from  us  thy  place  of  birth. 
And  nowf  through  mouths  of  brass, 

Thy  formal  streamlets,  issuing  forth. 
To  marble  basins  pass. 

A  ponderous  ladle  *s  by  thpr  side, 

For  sll  who  seek  thy  bnnk ; 
And  well-dressed  folk  descend  with  pride 

Thy  marble  steps,  to  drink. 

Not  thus,  when  all  thy  gifts  were  fbee. 

Steps,  ladle,  pride  unknown. 
The  homage  then  of  bended  knee 

Hade  thy  cool  flood  our  own. 

Thou  'rt  changed,  old  friend,  and  so  am  I, 

Since  first  our  course  began  ; 
Thou  *rt  now  a  thing  of  mi^ty. 

And  I  an  exiled  man. 

A  temple  rears  o'er  thee  its  erest, 
Witn  columns,  frieze  and  dome  ; 

A  cottage,  in  the  fhr,  fkr  West, 
Is  now  my  humble  home. 

Well,  be  it  BO  ;  I  yet  may  fill 

This  iron  cup  of  thine. 
Nor  wish  it  lethean  ;  no,  not  tiH 

Some  sterner  lot  is  mine. 

No — not  while  friends  leave  death's  oold  vale. 

And  smiling,  meet  my  call. 
And  living  loves  my  presence  hail 

In  home,  in  hearts,  and  hall.  w.  B.  b. 


EZTBLAOILOINABY  CasI  OF  ElOPEMEKT  AT  BUVOAV 

VAJf. — ^The  Waterford  JSTews  contains  the  following 
from  a  correspondent  at  Pungarvan  : — On  the  even- 
ing of  the  lOth  instant,  a  quiet  and  peooeable  ndgh- 
borhood,  not  twenty  miles  from  this  town,  was  thrown 
into  the  deepest  melancholy  and  sorrow,  on  under- 
standing that  a  respectable  fiirmer,  turning  the  soar 
of  life,  had  made  his  exit  to  the  land  of  freedom  with 
a  young  and  lovely  fair  one,  aged  about  nineteen 
years,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  children  bewailing  his 
Ices,  and  perhaps  to  end  their  days  in  some  of  the 
Irish  bastiles  uncared  and  unsought  for.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  verbatim  copy  of  a  letter  which  the  wife  re- 
ceived on  the  IGth  instant : — 

"Liverpool,  Got.  13,  1851. 
'*  My  dear  Margaret, — ^I  have  arrived  in  Liverpool 
safe,  on  board  the  Iron  Duke,  in  company  with  Miss 

,  after  a  very  violent  and  stormy  passage  of  48 

hours,  destined  for  the  land  of  freedom.  I  hope  yoiu 
are  not  angry  with  nie,  my  dear  Margaret;  as  I  have 
left  you  as  my  *  better  part'  behind,  I  trust  it  wiU 
make  ample  provision  for  its  own  offepring.  As  fbr 
my  part,  as  soon  as  I  am  united  to  my  young  fair  one 
at  the  otlier  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  shall  have  a  sweet 
paradise  of  my  own  for  the  remainder  of  my  days,  and 
shall  labor  most  strenuously,  to  endeavor  to  please 
and  support  her.  Be  assured,  my  dear  Margaret, 
when  God  sends  me  anything,  I  will  not  forget  you 
and  the  children.  Oive  my  love  and  beet  respects  to 
all  inquiring  friends,  and  tell  them  that  I  wUl  always 
kindly  remember  them  when  far  sway. 

<*  I  remain,  not  yours,  Ac., 
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